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CHAPTEK I.—THE NOTICE EOARD. 


HE four o'clock bell was sound- 
‘ ing up the staircase and down 
the passages of St. Dommic’s 
school. It was a minute behind 
its time, and had old Roach, the 
school jamtor, guessed at half the 
abuse privately aimed at his de- 
voted head for this piece of negli- 
gence, he might have pulled the 
rope with a good deal more vivacity 
than he at present displayed. 
== At the signal there was a general 
shuffling of feet and uproar ot 
voices—twelve doors swung open 
almost simultaneously, and next 
moment five hundred boys poured 
out, flooding the staircases and 
passages, shouting, scuffling, and 
laughing, and throwing off by one 
easy effort the restraint and gravity 
of the last x hours. 

The usual rush and scramble en- { 
sued. Some boys, taking off thar 
coats and tucking up their sleeves 

_as they ran, made headlong for the 
playground. Some, with books 
under their arms, scuttled off to 
their studles. The heroes of the 
Sixth stalked majestically to their 
quarters. The day boarders hurried 


“The usual rush and scramble ensued.” 
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away to catch the train at Maltby. A 
few slunk sulkily to answer to their 
names in the detention-room, and others, 
with the sir of men to whom time is 
no object and exertion no temptation, 
lounged about in the corridors with hands 
in pockets, regarding listleesly the general 
stampede of thei fellows, and apparently 
not knowing exactly what to do with them- 
selves. 

Among these Jast happened to be Bul- 
linger of the Fifth and his particular 
friend Ricketts, who, neither of them hav- 
ing any more tempting occupation, were 
comfortably leaning up against the door 
of the Fourth jumior class-room, thereby 
meking prisoners of some twenty or thirty 
youngsters, whose infuriated yells and 
howls from within appeared to afford the 
two gentlemen a certain languid stisfac- 
tion. 

‘‘ Open the door! do you hear ?” shrieked 
onc little treble voice. 

“Allright!” piped another. ‘I know 
who you are, you cads. See if I don’t tell 
Dr. Senior!” 

“‘QOh, please, I say, I shall lose my 
train!’ whimpered a third. 

“ Wait till I get out; see if I don’t jolly 
well kick your shins!” howled a fourth. 

It was no use. In vain these bantams 
stormed ard raved, and entreated and 
plubbered. The handle would not turn, 
and the door would not yield. Mr. Bul- 
linger and his friend vouchsafed no reply, 
either to their threats or their supplications, 
and how long the blockade might have 
lasted it is impossible to say, had not a 
fresh dissension called the beleaguerers 
away. A cluster of boys at a corner of the 
big corridor near the main entrance at- 
tracted their curiosity, and suggested a 
possibility of even more entertainment 
than the goading into fury of a parcel of 
little boys, so, taking advantage of a 
moment when the besieged had combined, 
shoulder to shoulder, to make one magnifi- 
cent and desperate onslaught on to the 
obdurate door, they quietly ‘‘raised the 
siege,” and quitting their hold, left the 
phalanx of small heroes to topple head 
over heels and one over another on to the 
stone floor of the passage, whilo thoy 
sauntered off arm-in-arm to the scene of 
the new excitement. 

The object which had attracted the knot 
of boys whom they now joined was the 
School Notice Board, on which, from time 
to time, were posted notices of eral and 
particular interest to the school. On this 
particular afternoon (the first Friday of 
the Summer term) it was, as usual, crowded 
with announcements, cach interesting in 
its way. 

The first was in the handwriting of Dr. 
Senior’s secretary, and ran as follows :— 

“(A Nightingale Scholarship, valuc £50 
a year for three years, will fall vacant at 
Michaelmas. Boys under seventeen ara 
eligible. Particulars and subject of ex- 
amination can be had any evening next. 
week in the secretary’s room.” 

‘Fifty pounds a year for three years!” 
exclaimed a small boy, with a half whistle, 
“I wouldn’t mind getting that!” 

“Well, why don’t you, you avaricious 
young Jew? You're under seventeen, I 
suppose?” retorted the amiable Mr. Bul- 
linger, thereby raising a laugh at tho ex- 
pense of this little boy of eleven, who 
retired from the scene extinguished. 

The next notice was in the classical 
handwriting of the seoretary of the Sixth 
‘orm. Literary Society, and ran as fol- 

WE 


“This Society will meet on Tuesday. 
Subject for debate, ‘That the present age 
is degencrate,’ moved by A. E. Callander, 
opposed by T. Winter. Boys from the 
Senior Fifth are invited as auditors.” 

This notice, even with the patronising 
postacript, would have passed without com- 
ment, a3 Sixth Form notices usually did, 
had not some audaciov hand ventured to 
alter a word and make the subject of de- 
bate, instead of ‘‘That the present age is 
degenerate,” read ‘‘ That the present Sixth 
is degenerate.” Who the perpetrator of 
this outrage might be was a mystery, but 
the alteration was quite enough to render 
the notice very Smusing 0 many of the 
readers, especially the Fifth Form boys, 
and very terrible to others, especially the 
small boys, who looked nervousand guilty, 
and did not dare by the slightest sign to 
jom in the mirth of their irreverent se- 
niors. Most of the assembly agreed that 
‘“‘there would be a row about it,” with 
which assurance they passed on to the next 
notice. 

“‘Wanted, a Smart Fag. No Tadpoles 
or Guinea-pigs need apply. Horace Wrays- 
ford, Fifth Form.” 

“Bravo, Horatius!” said Ricketts. ‘A 
lucky young cub it will be that he takes 
on,” added he, turning to a group of the 
small boys near. ‘‘He'll do your sums 
and look over your exercises for you like 
one o’clock. Ugh! though, I suppose 
every man Jack of you is a Tadpole or a 
Pig?” 

Tadpoles and Guinea-pigs, I should say, 
were the names given to two combinations 
or clubs in the clannish Junior School, the 
mysteries of which were known only to 
their members, but which were not regarded 
with favour by the older boys. 

As no one answered this charge, Ricketts 
indulged in a few general threats, and a 
few not very complimentary comments on 
the two clubs in question, and then returned 


more announcements, 

“Cricket Notices. To-morrow will be a 
final big practice, when the elevens for the 
‘A to M versus N to Z’ match on the 25th 
will be chosen. ‘Sixth versus School’ will 
be played on the 1st proxo. The School 
Eleven will be selected from among players 
in the two above matches.” 

A private meeting of the Fifth will be 
held this afternoon at 4.30 to discuss an 
important matter.” 

“ Hullo! ” said Bullinger, looking up at 
tho clock, ‘‘it’s half-past now! Come 
along, Rick.” 

And the two demagogues disappeared 
arm-in-arm down the passage, followed by 
the admiring glances of the juniors, who 
spent the next half-hour in wondering 
what could be the important matter under 
consideration at the private meeting of the 
Fifth. The universal conclusion was that 
it had reference to the suppression of the 
Tadpoles and Guinea-pigs—a pi ing 
the very suggestion of which made those 
small animals tremble with mingled rage 
and fear, and sent them off wriggling to 
thar own quarters, there to deliberate on 
the means of defence necessary to protect 
themselves from the common enemy. 

The meeting in the Fifth, however, was 
to consider a far more important subject 
than the rebellious club of the Junior 
School. 

The reader will doubtless have inferred, 
from what has already been said, that the 
young gentlemen of the Fifth Form at St. 
Dominic's entertained, among other emo- 
tions, a sentiment of something like jea- 


lousy of their seniors and superiors in the 
Sixth. Perhaps 8t. Dominio’s is not the 
only school in which such a feeling has ex- 
isted ; but, at any rate during the particular 
period to which I am referring, ihwae pretty, 
strong there. Not that the two Forms 
were at war, or that there was amy fear of 
actual hostilities. It was not so bad as all 
that. But the Fifth ‘were too’ near the 
heroes of the top Form to consent to submit 
to their authority, They would be Sixth 
men themselves soon, and then of course 
they would expect the whole school to 
reverence them. But till that time they 
resented the idea of bowing before these 
future comrades; and not only that, they 
took every opportunity of asserting their 
authority among the juniors and claiming 
the allegiance for themselves they refused 
to render toothers. And they succeeded in 
this very well, for they took pains to make 
themselves popular in the school, and to 
appear as the champions quite as much as 
the bullies of the small fry. The conse- 
quence was that while Tadpoles and Guinea- 
pigs quaked and blushed in the presence 
of the majestic Sixth, they quaked and 
smirked in the presence of the Fifth, and 
took their thrashings meekly, in the hope 
of getting a Latin exercise looked over, or 
a minor tyrant punished later on. 

Just at the present time, too, the Fifth 
was made up of a set of fellows well able 
to maintain the peculiar traditions of their 
fellowship. They numbered one or two of 
the cleverest boys (for their age) in St. 
Dominic’s, and more important still, 
numbcred not a few of the best cricketers, 
boxers, football-players, and runners in 
the school. With these advantages their 
popularity as a body was very great—and 
it Is only due to them to say that they bore 
theis-s m ously, and distri- 
buted their kicks and favours with the 
strictest jmpartiali 


tjmpartiality. § _ : 
|. Sach'was the company which assembled 
to the notice board, which contained two [ 


n this afternoon in their gwn class-room, 
‘with closed doors, to deliberate on ‘‘private 
and important business.” About twenty 
boys wore present, and the reader must let 
me introduce a few of them, before his 
curiosity as to the occasion of their as- 
sembling themselves together can be satis- 
fied. 

That handsome, jovial-looking boy of 
sixteen who is sitting there astride of a 
chair, in the middle of the floor, biting the 
end of a quill pen, is the redoubtable 
Horace Wraysford, the gentleman, it will 
be remembered, who is in want of a fag. 
Wraysford is one of the best ‘all-round 
men” in the Fifth, or indeed in the school. 
He is certain to be in the School Eleven 
against the County, certain to win the mile 
race and the “hurdles” at the Athletic 
Sports, and is not at all unlikely to carry 
off the Nightingale Scholarship next 
autumn, even though one of the Sixth is in 
for it too. Indeed it is said he would be 
quite certain of this honour, were it not 
that his friend and rival Oliver Greenfield, 
who is standing there against the wall, 
with his head resting on a map of Greece, 
is algo in for it. Greenfield does not strike 
one as nearly so brilliant a fellow as his 
friend. He is quieter and more lazy, and 
more solemn. Some say he has a temper, 
and others that he is selfish; and generally 
he is not the most Bo ular boy in St. 
Dominic’s. Wraysford, however, sticks to 
him through thick and thin, and declares 
that, so far from being ill-tempered and 
sclfish, he is one of the best fellows in the 
school, and one of the cleverest. And Mr. 
Wraysford is prepared to maintain his 
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allegation at the point of the—knuckle! 
That hulking, ugly youth is Braddy, the 
bully, the terror of the Guinea-pigs, and 
the langhing-stock of his own class-mates. 
The boy who is fastening a chalk duster on 
to the collar of Braddy’s coat is Tom Senior, 
the dootor’s eldest son, who, one would 
have imagined, might have learned better 
manners. Last, not least (for we need not 
reintroduce Messrs. Ricketts or Bullinger, 
or go out of our way to present Simon, the 
donkey of the Form, to the reader), is 
Master Anthony Pembury, the boy now 
mounting up on to a chair with the aid of 
two friends. Anthony is lame, and one of 
the most dreaded boys in St, Dominio’s. 
His father is editor of the “Great Britain,” 
and the son seems to have inherited his 
talent for saying sharp things. Woe betide 
the Dominican who raises Tony’s dander ! 
He cannot box, he cannot pursue: but ho 
can talk, and he can ridicule, as his victims 
all the school over know. 

He it is who has, ot his own. sweet will, 
summoned together the present meeting, 
and the business he is now about to ex- 
plain. 

“The fact is, you fellows,” he begins, 
*‘T wanted to ask your opinion about a 
little idea of my own. ou know the 
Sixth Form Magazine ?” 

** Rather,” says Ricketts; ‘awful rub- 
dish too! Papers a milo long in it about 
Greek roots; and Poetry about the death 
of Seneca, and all that sort of thing.” 

“That’s just it,” continued Pembury ; 
‘‘it’s rubbish, and unreadable; and though 
they condescend to let us see it, I don’t 
suppose two fellows in the Form ever wade 
through it?” 

“I know J don’t, for one,” says Wrays- 
ford, laughing; ‘‘I did begin that ode on 
the birth of Senior junior in the last, 
which began with— 


“Hark, ’tis the wail of an infant that wakes 
the still echoes of Iofty Olympus,’ 


‘but I got no farther.” 

“Yes,” says Tom Senior,. ‘‘that was 
Wren wrote that. I felt it my duty to 
challenge him for insulting the family, you 
know. But he said it was meant as a com- 
pliment, and that the doctor was greatly 
pleased with it.” 

“Well,” resumed Pembury, laughing, 
‘*they won’t allow any of us to contribute. 
I suggested it to the editor, and he said 
{you know his stuck-up way) ‘they saw no 
reason for opening their columns to any 
but Sixth Form fellows.’ So what I pro- 
pose is, that we get up a paper of our 
own!” 

“‘ Upon my word it’s a splendid idea!” 
exclaimed Wraysford, jumping up in rap- 
tures. And every one else applauded Pem- 
bury’s proposition. 

“We've as good a right, you know,” he 
continued, ‘‘ as they have, and ought to be 
able to turn out quite as respectable a 


Per Rather,” says Ricketts, ‘if you'll only 
get the fellows to write.” 

«Oh, I'll manage that,” said Anthony. 

‘*Of course you'll have to be editor, 
Tony,” says Bullinger. 

«Tf you like,” says the bashful Tony, 
who had no notion of not being editor. 

«Well, I call that a splendid-idea,” says 
Braddy. ‘‘Won’t they be in a fury? 
(Look here, Senior, I wish you wouldn’t 
stick your pins into my neck, do you hear?)” 

se nat shall we call te some one bac 

«* Ah, yes,” says Pembury, ‘‘ we ought 
to give it a good name.” 
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“Call it the ‘Senior Wrangler,’ sug- 
gested Ricketts. 

‘Sounds too like a family concern,” 
says Tom Senior. _ | 

‘Suppose we call it the ‘Fifth Form 
War Whoop,’” proposed Wraysford, amid 
much laughter. 

“Or the ‘ Anti-Sixth,’” says Braddy, 
who always professes an implacable enmity 
towards the Sixth when none of them are | 
near to hear him. 

“Not at all,” says Greenfield, speaking 
now for the first time. ‘' What’s the use 
of making fools of ourselves, Call it the 
‘Dominican,’ and let it be a paper for the | 
whole school.” | 

“Greenfield is right,” says Pembury. 
“Tf we can make it a regular school paper | 
it will be a far better slap at the Sixth than | 
if we did nothing but pitch into them. Look 
here, you fellows, leave it to me to get out 
the first number. We'll astonish the lives 
out of them,—you see!” 

Every one is far too confident of Tony’s 
capacity to raise an objection to this pro- 
posal ; and after a good deal more talk, in 
which the idea of the ‘ Dominican” ex-~ 
cites quite an enthusiasm among these 
amiable young gentlemen, the meeting | 
breaks up. | 


That evening, as the fellows passed down | 


the corridor to prayers, a new notice ap-~ 
peared on the board: 

“The first number of the ‘Dominican’ 
will appear on the 24th inst.” 

‘What does it mean?” asked Raleigh of 
the Sixth, the school captain, of his com- 
psnion, as they stopped to examine this 
mysterious announcement; ‘“there’s no 
name to it.” 

“I suppose it’s another prank of the 
Fifth. By the way, do you see how one 
of them has altered this debating society 
notice ?”” 

“Upon my word,” said Raleigh, read- 
ing it, and smiling in spite of himself, 
‘they are getting far tootmpadent, I must 
send a monitor to complain of this.-~ -___ 

And so the two grandees walked on. 

Later in the evening Greenfield and 
Wraysford sat together in the study of the 
former. 

“ Well, I see the Nightingale is vacant at 
last. Of course you are going 1n, old man ?” 
said Wraysford. 

“Yes, [suppose so; and you?” asked the 
other. 

“Oh yes. I'll have a shot, and do my best.” 

*¢ T dqn’t mean to let you have it, though,” 
said Greenfield, ‘‘for the money would be 
valuable to me ifI ever go up to Oxford.” 

“Just the reason J waut to get it,” said 
Wraysford, laughing. ‘‘ By the way, when 
is your young brother coming P” 

“This week, I exped 7 

“T wonder if he'll fag for me?” asked 
Wraysford, mindful of his destitute con- 
dition. 

Greenfield laughed. ‘‘ You'd better ask 
the captain about that. I can't answer 
for him. But I must be off now. Good 
night.” 


‘And an hour after that St. Dominic’s was 


as still and silent as, during the day, it had 
been bustling and noisy. 
7 (To ve continued.) 


THROUGH THE DEEPEST CANON ; 


on, 
THE WILDEST OF THE WILD WEST. 


(SASED ON THE NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORER, 
MAJOR J. W. POWELL.) 


By Winttiaw H. RipeEtne, 
Author of “A Saddle in the Wild West,” ete, 


CHAPTER I, 


he Colorado River 
is formed by tho 
junction of the 
Grand and Green 
Rivers. The Grand 
River has its source 
in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, five or six 
miles west of Long's 
Peak. The Green 
River heads near 
Frémont’s Peak, in 


as the Wind River 
& Lf Mountains, and, like 
ete : the Grand, has its 
sources in Alpine lakes, fed by everlasting 
snow, thousands of which, with deep, cold, 


emerald waters, are embosomed among the 
crags of the Rocky Mountains, These streams, 
born in the cold, gloomy solitudes of the upper 
mountain region, have Le stran, event his- 
tory as they pass down throug! 5 
| tuinbling in Oo ghades and cataracts, unt ‘they 
reach the hot, arid plains of the Lower Colorado, 
where the waters that were 8o'clear above empty 
ag turbid floods into the Gulf of California, 

The Green River is larger than the Grand, and 
is the upper continuation of tho Colorado. In- 
cluding this river, the whole length of the stream 
is about two thousand miles. The region of 
country drained by the Colorado and its tri- 
butaries is about eight hundred miles in Jength, 
and varies from three hundred to five hun 
in width, containing about three hundred thou- 
sand square miles. 

There are two distinct portions of the basin 
of tho Colorado. One part of it is but little 
above the level of the sea, though here and there 
ranges of mountains rise to an altitude of from 


~{ two to six thousand feet, and this division of 


the valley is bounded on the north by a line of 
cliffs, which present a bold, often vertical step, 
hundreds or thousands of feet to the table-lands 
above. 

‘The upper part of the basin rises from four to 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
This high region, on the east, north, and west, 
is set with ranges of snowclad mountains, at- 
| taining an altitude above the level of the sea 
| ranging from eight to fourteen thousand feet. 

All winter long, on its mountain-crested rim, 

snow falls, filling the gorges, half burying the 

forests, and covering the crags and peaks with 

a mantle woven by the winds from the waves of 
| the sea—a mantle of snow. When the summer 
| sun comes this snow melts and tumbles down 

the mountain-sides in millions of cascades, Ten 
million cascade-brooks unite to form ten thousand 
torrent-ereeks; ten thousand torrent-creeks 
unite to’ form a hundred rivers beset with 
cataracts ; a hundred roaring rivers unite to form 
the Colorado, which rolls, a mad, turbid stream, 
into the Gulf of California. 

Consider the action of one of these streame ; 
its source in the mountains, where the snow 
falls, its course through the arid plains, All 
the streams cut deep and deeper until their 

| banks are towering cliffs of solid rock. Thes. 
deep, narrow gorges are called cafions, 

For more than a thousand miles along its 
course the Colorado has cut for itself snch 1 

| cafion; but at some few points, whero later: 
| streams join it, the cafion is broken, and narrow 
transverse valleys divide it properly into tri- 
| butary cafions. 
| Tho Vergen, Kanab, Paria, Escalante, Dirty 
| Devil, San Rafael, Price, and Vinta on tho 
| west, the Grand, Yampa, San Juan, and Colorado 
| Chiquito on tho east, have also cut for them- 
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selves such narrow, winding gorges, or deep 
cafions, Every river entering these has cut | 
another cafion; every lateral creek has cut | 
ruch a cafion; every brook runs in a caijon ; 
every rill born of a shower, and born again of a 
shower, and living only during these showers, 
has cut for itself a cation ; so that the whole 
upper portion of the basin of the “olorado is 
traversed by a labyrinth of these deep gorges, 
which differ much in general aspect. 

The longest caiion through which the Colorado 


runs is that between the mouth of the Colorado | 


Chiquito and the Grand Wash, a distance of 
217} miles. But this is separated from another 
above, 654 miles in length, only by the narrow 
caiion-valley of the Colorado Chiquito. 

All the scenic features of this cafion-land are 


on a giant scale, strange and weird. The 
streams run in depths almost inaccessible, 
lashing the rocks which beset their 
channels; rolling in rapids, and 
plunging in falls, ond making a 

ild music which but adds to 
the gloom of the solitude. 

The little valleys along 
the streams are diver- 
sified by bordering 
willows, clum 
of box-elder, an 
small groves of 
cotton - wood ; 
and low mesas, 


brink of the © 
cafion, often 
showing smooth 
surfaces of na- 
ked, solid rock. 
In some places, 
the country 
rock being com- 
posed of marls, 
the surface is a 
bed of loose 
disintegrated 
material, and 
you walk 
through 
in a 
ashes. 
these marls are 
richly coloured. 
and variegated. 
In other places 
the country rock 
is a loose sandstone, 
the disintegration of 
which has left broad 
stretches of  driftings, 
white, golden, and vermilion. 
Where this sandstone is a con- 
flomerato a paving of pebbles 
been left, a mosaic of many 
colours, polished by the drifting 
ean and glistening in the sun- 
light. 
“A tier the caiions the most remarkable fea- 
tures of the country are the long lines of cliffs. 
These are bold escarpments, often hundreds or 
thousands of feet in altitude, great geographic 
steps, scores or hundreds of miles in length, pre- 
senting steep faces of rocks often quite vertical. 
Intermittent streams coming down from these 
have cut many cafions, or cafion-valleys, and by 
these gigantic stairways you may ascend to 
high plateaus, covered with forests of pine and 
r. 


The region is further diversified by short 
ranges of eruptive mountains, A vast system 
of fissures—huge cracks in the rocks to the 
depths below—extends across the country. 
From these crevices floods of lava have poured, 
covering the mesas, or table-lands, with sheets of 
black basalt. The expiring energies of these 
volcanic agencies have piled up huge cinder- 
cones, that stand above the fissures, red, brown, 
and black, naked of vegetation, and conspicuous 
landmarks, set as they are in contrast to the 
bright variegated of sedimentary origin, 


Until 1869 these caions of the Colorado were 
almost unknown, but many wonderful stories of 
them are told in the hunter’s cabin end pros- 
pector’s camp—stories of parties who entered 
the gorge in boate, and were carried down with | 
fearful velocity into whirlpools which over- | 
whelmed them in the abyss of waters; and other 
stories of underground passages of the great 
river, inté which boats had passed never to be 
seen again. It is currently believed that the 
river was lost under the rocks for several hun- 
dred miles. There were other accounts of great 
falls, whose roaring music could be he 
the distant mountain summits. There were 
many stories current of parties wandering on 
the brink of the caiion, vainly endeavouring to 
reach the waters below, and perishing with 


Leaving Green River City. 


thirst at last in sight of the river, which was 
roaring its mockery into dying ears, 

The Indians also had woven the mysteries of 
the cafions into the myths of their religion. 
Lon, ag, they say, there was a t and wise 
chief, who mourned the death of his wife, and 
would not be comforted until Ta-vwoats, one of 
the Indian gods, came to him and told him she 
was in a happier land, and offered to take him 
there, that he might see for himself, if, upon 
his return, he would cease to mourn. The great 
chief promised. Then Ta-vwoats made a trail 
through the mountains that intervene between 
that beautiful land, the balmy region of the 
great West, and this, the desert home of the 
poor Nu’-ma. This trail was the cajion-gor; 
of the Colorado. Through it he led him ; and, 
when they had returned, the deity exacted from 
the chief a promise that he would tell no one of 
the joys of that land, lest, through discontent 
with the circumstances of this world, the’ 
should desire to go to heaven. Then the gi 
rolled a river into the gorge, and made it a 


| Mad, raging stream, that should engulf any 
that might attempt to enter thereby. 

Until 1869, as I have said, this marvellous 
region was practically unknown, and in that 
year it was explored by Major J. W. Powell, 
one of the best known and most scholarly 
of American explorers, Nothing iu the jour- 
nals of the Alpine Club surpasses in interest 
Major Powell's official narrative, and it is upon 
this that the following chapters are based. 

His starting-point wasGreen RiverCity, Wyom- 
ing Territory, which is now reached from the east. 
by the Union Pacific Railway. On the second 
morning out from Omaha the gers find 
themselves whirling through sandy yellowish 
gullies, and, having completed their toilets 
amid the flying dust, they emerge at about 
eight o'clock ina basin of gigantic and abnormal 

forms, upon which lie bands of dull gold, 
pink, orange, and vermilion. 

In some instances the massive sand- 

stones hava curious architectural 

resemblances, as if they had 

been designed and scaled om 

a draughting board ; buat 

they have been so oddly 

worked out by the 

elements, by the at- 
trition of their 
own disintegrated 
ticles, and the 

Intangible  carv- 
ing of water, that 
while one biock 
stands out as a 
castle embattled 
on a lofty pre- 
cipice, another 
looms up in the 
quivering airwith 
a quaint  like- 
ness to something. 
neither human 
nor divine. 

This is where 
the overland tra- 
vellor makes his 
first acquaintance 
with those ero- 
sions whch are a 
characterising ele- 
ment of Western 
scenery. A broad 
stream flows 
easily through 
the valley, and 

acquires a vivid 
emerald hue from 
the shales in its bed, 
whence its name is 

derived. Under one of 
the highest buttes a 
small town of newish 
wooden buildings is scat- 
tered, and thisis ambitiously 
designated Green River City, 
which, if for nothing else, is 
memorable to the tourist for tha 
excellence of the breakfast that 

the tavern-ket serves. 

But it was here, on May 24th, 1869, 
that Major Powell started down the caiion, on 
that expedition from which the few miners, 
atock-raisers, and tradespeople who saw his de- 

ture never expected to see him return alive. 

is party consisted of nine men:—J. C. 
Sumner and William H. Drew, both of whom 
had been trappers and guides in the Rocky 
Mountains ; Captain Powell, a veteran of the 
Civil War; Lieutenant Bradley, also of the 
army; O. G. Howland; formerly a printer and 
country: editor, who had become a hunter ; 
Seneca Howland; Frank Goodman; Andrew 
Hall, a Scotch boy; and “ Billy” Hawkins, 
the cook, who had been a soldier, a teamster, 
and a trapper. These were carefully selected 
for their reputed courage and powers of en- 
durance. The boats in which they travelled 
were four in number, and were built upon a 
model which, as far as possible, combined 
strength to resist the rocks with lightness for 
portages, and protection against the over-wash 
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of the waves, They were divided into three 
compartments, oak being the material used in 
three, and pine in the fourth. The three larger 
ones were each twenty-one feet long; the other 
avas sixteen feet long, and was constructed for 
speed in rowing. One was named Kitty 

lyde’s Sister, one the Emma Dean, one the 
Maid of Cafion, and one No Name. Suflicient 
food was taken to last ten months, with plenty 
of ammunition, and tools for building cabins and 
repairing the boats, besides various scientific 
instruments. Thus equipped, and in single 
file, the expedition left Gieen River City behind 
and pulled into the shadows of the 
rocks in the early morning of that 
1869. 

During the first few days they had no serious 
mishap—they lost an oar, broke a barometer 


enomenal 
ay day in 


crossed and edged with glistening bars.of white 
sand. It leads into Red Cajion, and in 1869 it 
was the gateway to a region which was almost 
wholly unknown. 


An old Indian endeavoured to deter Major | 


Powell from his purpose. He held his hands 
high above his head, with his arms vertical, 
and, looking between them to the sky, said, 
‘Rocks h-e-a-p, h-e-a-p high; the water ge 
h-oo-woogh, water-pony (boat) heap buck. 
Water catch ’em, no see ‘em squaw any more, 
no see ’em Injin any more, no see ‘em pappoose 
any more.” 

This probably was not encouraging, and with 
some anxiety the explorers left the last vestige 
of civilisation behind them. 

(To be continued.) 


“Waters heap buck.* 


tube, and occasionally struck a bar. All around 
them abonnded examples of that natural archi- | 
tecture which is seen from the passing train at | 
‘the ‘* City,” weird statuary, caverns, pinnacles, 
and cliffs, dyed grey and buff, red and brown, 
‘blue and black, all drawn in horizontal strata | 
like the line of a painter’s brush. Mooring the | 
boats and ascending the cliffs after making | 
camp, they saw the sun go down over a vast ' 
landscape of glittering rock. The shadows fell ! 
in the valleys and gulches, and at this hour the 

lights became higher and the depths deeper. 

The Vintah Mountains stretched out in the 

south, thrusting their peaks into the sky, and 

shining as if ensheathed with silver. The dis- 

tant pine forests had the bluish impenetrability 

of a clear night sky, and pink clouds floated in | 
motionless suspense until, with a final burst of | 
splendour, the light expired. 

At the end of sixty-two miles they reached 
the mouth of Flaming Gorge, near which some 
hunters and Indians are settled. Flaming 
Gorge is a cafion bounded by perpendicular 
bluffs, bended with red and valow to a height 
of fifteen hundred feet, and the water flowing 


through it is positive malachite in colour, 


WORD SQUARING. 
TAKE a word, say cart, and write it down twice in 
the following form :— 


Cart 
Bowe 
Bis. os 
t. 


It ds required to find three other word: of four letters 

each, which, being written down perpendicularly 

and ‘horizontally, will make up the square.  Eaci 

perpendicuiar line must be the same with the corre- 

sponding horizontal one. In the above instance, the 

words ague, rule, and teem, complete the square, 
us 


HRPo 
ER p 
Oeen 


Bece 


e 
Often, also—at all events in words ef three and four 
letters - other words may be found which will complete 
the square. Such is the case with the word now given, 
which may also be squared by area, ream, and tame. 
And now let our readers try the following words :— 


bow, swim, also, doom, beast. 


Having discovered the squares of these, they can 
make experiments with other words. They will then 
find that there are few words indeed of four letters 
which cannot be squared, but when they come to 
words of five letters the difficulty will he quite the 
other way, Squares of the above words will be given 
in an early number. 


THE ILL-USED BOY; 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 
By Mus. Ertoarrt, 
Author of “Jack and John,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER I.—MY HERO. 


HERE are very few 
boys with so much 
to bear in the way 

of troubles and 
crosses as Law- 
rence Hartley at 
fourteen. That 
was in his own 
2 opinion, at least; 
and really, when 
you come to think 
of it, his hardships 
were notafew. I 
~ suppose you all 
remember the 
Sybarite who 
couldn’t sleep be- 
cause of the rose-leaf under his pillow. I 
know J remember reading about him in 
Mangnall’s Questions, which was the great 
historical and antiquarian authority in my 
day, though my boys at the London Uni- 
versity and my little girl's schoolmistress 
tell me it is quite out of date now. Never 
mind, I think they taught the boys and 
girls something, too, in my time. But to 
return to Lawrence and his rose-leaves. 
They were always worrying him. Never 
boy or man surely had so many. To begin 
with, he had a very fond mother, who—as 
(for his own good, as she considered) she 
had given him up to the charge of his dead 


father’s elder brother, so that Lawrence and 
she were @ hundred miles apart—sent him a 
long letter every week, and ex: d an 


equally long letter back. Well, Lawrence, 
after his fashion, really loved his mother ; 
but then, as he said, he didn’t want to hear 
all the village news, and he didn’t care 
about half the people in the village, and 
he didn’t want to write long letters back. 
He never had anything to say that was 
worth saying, and nothing ever happenea 
that was worth writing about. 

Then his sisters wrote—all of them in 
turn. They were well enough for girls, 
and so were tbeir letters, but why ad they 
expect him to write back ? d then, 
when they came to see him or he went 
home, there was always such a fuss— 
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““more, you know, than a fellow knew 
what to do with —kissing and hugging and 
shoving him about, and all that.” These 
rose-leaves of sisters were very much 
crumpled indeed. He had the politeness 
not to say so much about his mother. 

Then there was his school. It wasa good 
school, very, the Great Middlesex ; and the 
masters were not a bad sort, only they 
always expected a fellow to be so punc- 
tual, and never made any allowance for his 
being sleepy in the morning. He had to 
reach school by train from the north-east 
suburb in which he lived, and you couldn't 
—no fellow could—always time it so 
exactly as to catch the train just at the 
minute ; and if you didn’t catch it, why you 
caught something else from the master, 
just for being half an hour behind. These 
school-hours, too, were very crumpled 
rose-leaves indeed. 

Then his uncle was very good and gene- 
rous. Oh! that of course! There wasn’t 
a fellow in the school had more pocket- 
money, or a better watch, or more freedom 
in asking his friends to dinner or to spen 
the evening. But then his uncle was as 
bad as the masters. He expected his 
nephew down to breakfast in proper time, 
or what he thought so, and was apt to 
look severely upon a want of punctuality 
at dinner. There were other little points 
in which his uncle would have his own 
way—he being the master of the house—no 
matter what Lawrence’s opinion on the 
subject might be. So that Lawrence felt 
himself as ill-usod as most young people 
do who think the world and everything 
in it is made for them. His schoolfcllows 
were not at all bad boys. Indeed, the 
lads of the Great Middlesex were generally 
considered nice gentlemanly boys, and the 
tone of the school was as good as that of any 
in the kingdom. But Lawrence was apt 
to find his schoolfellows were among his 
crumpled rose-leaves. They were too noisy 
or too quiet, too fast or too slow. Alto- 
gether, like everything and everybody else, 
they were amongst the many troubles of 
Master Lawrence’s life. 

He had a pony, a beautiful little: crea- 
ture, and he really 
had been pleased 
with Frisk when 
he was first given 
to him; but even 
Frisk failed to 
please his master 
now. He was a 
little too thick 
in the neck, and 
his pace was not 
quite equal to a 
racer’s, and it was 
not quiteclear that 

he was thorough- 
bred. And it was 
much the same 
with his cricket- 
ough both would 
have been thought by most boys to be .the 
best of their kind. Nothing animate or 
inanimate could reach that pitch of absolute 
perfection which alone could meet the re- 
quirements of Lawrence Hartley. 

The fact is that, like a few other people, 
he was a great deal too well off and did 
not know it. He was so overdone with 
good things that he had lost all power of 
Spprecisting them. It has been said, 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” Per- 
haps the ensuing chapters of this story will 
show that such “uses,” if not very sweet, 
were likely to be very wholesome in the 
case of its hero. 


CHAPTER I,—UNCLE RICHARD. 
Uncre RicHarp was a fine old English 
gentleman, if not exactly of the olden 
time or type, still of a very good type in- 
deed. And he was “‘a citizen of no mean 
city,” that city being London. He did 
something besides give good dinners and 
eat them ; he was not only hospitable, but 
generous, kind, and charitable. It was this 
which had made him think the best 
and kindest thing he could do for his dead 
brother’s widow was to adopt and bring 
up her only son, and it was his very good- 
ness which had led to such over-indulgence 
of Lawrence. He had never had any 
children of his own, having lost his wife 
in early life and not married again. So 
that this might account f.r his perhaps 
dealing more kindly than wisely with his 
nephew. 

He lived in a good old-fashioned house 
at Clapton, built in the time of Queen 
Anne. In front a small green, in addition 
to its own front garden, screened it from 
the noise and dust of the high road on 
which it looked. There was a fine staircase 
with carved balustrades, up which you 
could fancy the great city ladies in the 
time of the Georges had rustled in their 
hoops and brocades. And at the back 
there was a garden with a long fish-pond 
and a pretty bridge across it, and beds 
full of all varieties of choice flowering 
shrubs, brought from all parts of the 
world, and trained to look on English soil 
and English air as if they were their own. 
And there were wild flowers in this 
garden, banks of primroses and clusters of 
periwinkle, and, in spring,a sweet smell 
everywhere of violets, all of which, perhaps, 
Uncle Richard loved because he had known 
them when a boy. 

Right at the end of this garden was a 
terrace raised ten or twelve feet above the 
fields below. You could see nothing of 
this terrace from the house, for the garden 
was long, and there were fine old elms and 


walnuts growing near; trees as old, and | 


older, than the house. And from the 
terrace you saw not only the ficlds, but 
caught glimpses of a road which ran on to 
Epping Forest, and you could see vans 
loaded with holiday-makers going on to 
that pleasant holiday-ground. A wall 
which was only four feet high from the ter- 
race, but at least fourteen from the field, ran 
all along; and I hope my readers will bear 
this wall and the terrace in mind, for they 
will have something to do with some of 
the facts of my story. 


Those holiday-makers were another of | 


the many troubles of Lawrence’s life. They 


made such a noise, and they were so very | 


common in appearance. If they must go 
in van-loads to the forest, why need they 
shout and hurrah and make jokes, vulgar 


jokes, such as nobody but people of a very | 


inferior class would indulge in? He 


couldn’t understand his uncle’s sympathy | 


with these rough revellers. That gentleman 
would stand on the terrace of an evening, 
and, as van after van came down the 
road by the side of his garden, fairly beam 
with delight. ‘‘ What a blessed thing it is, 
Lawrence,’’ he said once, ‘‘ to think that all 
those poor creatures have left their close 
rooms and their narrow streets, their looms 
and their workshops, and been out for a few 
hours breathing the sweet air, and seeing 
the bright sunshine! And the little children 
too! They have had something better to do 
than to play with mud pies or get rin 
over. Haven't they been enjoying the 
daisies and buttercups that grow so thick 
and fast for little hands to pull!” 


** Dirty little brats !” thought Lawrence, 
but he didn’t venture to say so to his uncle. 
He only observed, ‘‘ They needn’t make 
quite so much noise, sir; and I don’t see 
| why the growntup people should drink 
| quite so much beer.” 

“Let the youngsters shout,” said Uncle 
| Richard; ‘it does them good and stretches 
| their lungs. As to the becr—well, perhaps 
| there is too much of that taken ; but people, 
| I hope, will grow out of liking so many 
| draughts of beer when they ean take more 
| draughts of sweet air. We must have 
| patience, my boy, we must have patience.” 
Just as Uncle Richard had spoken, the 
, grave, elderly 
man-servant, who 
had lived with 
him twenty years, 
came slowly down 
the long path by 
the fish-pond with 
a letter for his 
master. There 
was a bench on 
the terrace, and 
Uncle Richard 
seated himself 
“thereon and read 
— his letter. Then 
~he folded it up, 
put it carefully 
away in his 
et, and said, ‘“‘I have been expect- 
ing this, and have been going to speak to 
you about it, Lawrence, but somchow I 
ave not had an opportunity. It relates 
to your cousin, Robert Brown.” 

“Robert Brown, sir! Never knew that 
we had any one of that name belonging to 
us—I never heard of him.” 

“Well, I dare say not. He is a very dis- 
tant relation by his mother’s side, but still 
a kind of cousin after all. Isaw a good 
deal of his mother before she was married, 
and when her husband died I wrote to 
offer to help her, but she wrote back she 
did not want my help then. She felt able 
to struggle on for a time. If her health 
| failed or things went .worse she would let 
me know. Well, things did get worse, and 
she would not let me know in time,—the 
farm went wrong. I suppose, being & 
woman, she couldn’t look after the men.” 

“Oh! she kept a farm, then,” said 
Lawrence ; ‘‘I suppose one of those very 
large ones ?” 

“No, Brown was only ina small way. 
They've always been middling people. 
Well, as I say, things went wrong, and she 
went wrong—died, poor thing; and then 
the clergyman, who knew all her troubles, 
wrote to me, and I wrote back, and said 
the boy was to come to me. He'll bea 
| companion for you, and when his school- 
ing ’s over, I shall put him, as I mean to put 
you, in the counting-house, and sce what 
stuff there is in you both.” 

Lawrence didn’t look elated at this idea. 
A cousin from the country, plain Robert 
Brown—they’d make him Bob Brown at 
school—a cousin who had only lived on 4 
| small farm all his life, who most likely 
| would have a dreadful country accent, 
wear thick boots, and have his clothes 
made by a country tailor! Lawrence had 
lived in the country all Ais life, but then it 
had been the country with a difference. 
His father had been a doctor, and every- 
body knows that a doctor isa very different 
person from a small farmer. His mother 

and sisters visited with the best families in 
| the neighbourhood —nobody weuld ever 
| have thought of calling them middling 
| people! And this new cousin would have | 
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is 


all sorts of awkward country ways; it 
wouldn’t be at all pleasant to take him to 
school, especially if Uncle Richard did not 
give him new clothes from a London tailor. 
And Uncle Richard was not so much alive 
to such points as he should be. Lawrence 
bad had some trouble to bring him to see 
that, as regarded his—Lawrence’s—clothes, 
a West End tailor was much preferable to 
a City one. 

Uncle Richard continued, 

“Robert will not come to us for about 
three weeks. His clergyman, Mr. Russell, 
from whom I have just heard, speaks of 


him very feelingly, and says that he is now 
staying at the vicarage. From thence he is 
to goon a visit to some old friend of his 
mother’s at a farm near, so that the part- 
ing from everything and everybody he has 
known may not come too severely on him 
at first. When he does come this school 
term will be nearly over, so that you will 
have a fine opportunity to show him about 
London. You must do all you can to 
cheer him up, poor fellow! Remember, 
he is worse off than you—both mother and 
father gone, and not a relation in the 
world but just your folks and myself. 
His schoolmaster speaks very well of him, 
Mr. Russell tells me. So does Mr. Russell 
himself. Altogether, I think his coming 
is a capital thing for you. One boy by 
himself is only half a boy, it always seems 
tome. You must take him to the Tower, 
and Guildhall, Madame Tussaud’s, and the 
Zoological. I hope to see you good friends 
as well as cousins, especially as he is so 
near your age, being just thirteen.” 

Then Uncle Richard turned away, and 
walked slowly down the wide grass border 
of his fish-pond, throwing pieces of biscuit 
as he went, to the gold-fish. Lawrence 
looked moodily over the wall. The trou- 
bles his uncle had heaped upon him in his 
last speech seemed too many for endurance. 
To have to show this boy about London— 
take him sight-secing, like the regular 
country cousin he was, and be expected as 
well to be, as his uncle expressed it, the 
best of friends! ‘A lout like that!” 
thought Lawrence. When his staying at 
the rectory had been first spoken of, he 
had had a gleam of hope that his visit 
there might do something to polish and 
impreve Robert Brown. But he was go- 
ing from there to a farm—a small farm 


—where everything he might learn in the { 


few days at the rectory would be sure to 
be forgotten. 


“‘ Whatever Uncle Richard can be think- 
ing of!” said Lawrence, half aloud; and 
as he spoke he caught sight of a woman in 
the field below, with a ragged red shawl 
drawn round her head and the upper part 
of her figure, who was steadily looking up 
at the wall of the terrace by which he 
stood. 

I have omitted to state that this wall was 
surmounted by a kind of chevauax de frise 
of sharp iron spikes. They had been placed 
there, evidently, to prevent any one enter- 
ing the garden from the field, though, 
as I have said, the wall from that level 
being some fourteen feet in height, one 
would have thought the precaution almost 
needless. But it was this chevaur de frise 
at which this woman was earnestly looking, 
as if calculating its strength. 

She might be tramp or gipsy from her 
appearance. Lawrence thought her the 
latter when, as she caught his eye, she said, 
in the whining, wheedling tone gipsies 
usually adopt in such circumstances, ‘* Let 
me tell your fortune, pretty gentleman.” 


“T know it,” said Lawrence, sulkily, as 
he turned away, ‘and just now it’s a pre- 
cious bad one.” 

The woman had another good look at 
the wall and the chevaux de frise, and then 
she too turned off and went away, it might 
be to the tents where the gipsies took shelter 
in the forest, or to the close, recking dens 
of the fouler parts of Whitechapel and the 
East End, where tramps and worse so often 
seek a temporary refuge. 

(Zc be continued.) 


———_+e4r ___ 


MAGIC SQUARES. 

IN an early number of the Boy's OWN PAPER we 
gave the diagram of a square divided into 64 smaller 
squares, with the numbers 1 to 64 so arranged in them 
as to produce the sum of 260 when certain of them 
were added together in any one of various ways which 
were pointed out. In that case there was an even 
number of squares. We now give two diagrams, in 
each of which the number is an odd one ; aud our rea- 
son for giving two such diagrams is to afford a clue to 
our readers by which they may discover the system 
whereby similar ones of any odd number of squares 
may be constructed, and the mode of ascertaining in 
advance the number which will be represented in each 
by any of the various additions. 

The first square contains the numbers from 1 to 9, 
and the sum of any column, whether taken horizon- 
tally, perpendicularly, or diagonally, will be found to 
be fifteen. The second square contains the numbers 
from 1 to 25, and the sum of any column taken as be- 
fore amounts to 65, We invite our readers to solve 
the problems :— 

1. If a square of seven spaces on each side be filled 
up with the numbers from 1 to 49 in such manner 
that the sum of any column shall amount to one 
determinate number, what will that number be? 


And 
2. Fill up the spaces in such a square so as to pro- 


duce that result, showing the method adopted | 


for discovering the right places in which to in- 
sert the several numbers. 


We shall hereafter publish the solutions of these | 


problems, whether hit upon by any of our readers or 
uot, 


| LET'S TRY TO DO THE RIGHT, 
BOYS! 


Er’s try to do the 
right, boys. Be 
true men, come 
what may, 

Let’s try to do our 
dut: well, for 
that’s the manly 
way: 

For he is brave who 
does the right,and 
sticks to what is 

we true; 

Then try to do the right, boys, whatever others 
do, 


Let's try to do the right, boys, however hard it 
be. 

Let’s bravely make a noble stand, and hold on 
manfully. 

For he’s a man that stands his ground, and does 
the good he may. 

Then try to do the right, boys, whatever others 
say. 

Let's try to do the right, boys. Try on, through 
weal and woe. 

Let nothing daunt the loyal heart. 
good you know: 

For strength shall come as need demands, to 
help the honest heart. 

Then try to do the right, boys, and play a true 
man’s part. 


Do all the 


Let’s try to do the right, boys, because it is the 
right. 

Let's nobly stand by what is true, and for it 
boldly fight. 

For he is true who does his best, and makes the 
right his aim. 

Then try to do the right, boys ; and win a good 
man’s name. 

W. TowNsENnb. 


WAI 
A RHINE LEGEND. 


HE Baron of 

At Eckstein 

was old and 
grey, 

He had ruled 
his Barony 
many a day, 

But his sword 
was sharp 
and his arm 
was strong, 

ready as ever to work 


folk wrong. 


s feared in the 
und, 

His vassals trembled whcn- 
e’er he frowned ; 

er felt pity, he ne’er 


His na 


alone to his soul 
was dear. 


He once had loved, but his gentle wife, 
Too holy and pure for her earthly life, 

_ Hall passed away as broke the morn 

, Of the night on which Ler babe was Lorn, 
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Thenceforth the Baron never smiled 
Save when he saw his lovoly child , 

In his hard, wild life ’twas his only joy 
To fondle and play with his darling hoy. 


Young Wilfred grew a gentle youth, 

With a soul of purity, faith, and truth ; 

He nover had known a mother’s love, 

But was told she was living in heaven above. 


He wished he might go and join her there, 
That wish was the burden of every prayer ; 

In dreams he could often see her stand 

And bless him with tenderly outstretched hand. 


One eve when wandering by the shore 

He heard the splash of a heavy oar, 

Close to his feet a boat touched the strand, 
And a stalwart youth lightly leaped to land. 


“‘Wilt come for a sail on the waters clear? 

I row right well, there’s no cause for fear ; 
I'll show thee wonders rare to view, 

Sail with me and find thy dreams come true.” 


Into the boat the young prince stept, 

Around him the eddying currents swept ; 

The youth pushed off and seized the oars, 

And swiftly they sped past the well-known 
shores. 


Thea the sun went down and the land grew 
dark ; 
» Still they drifted on in their little bark ; 
! Now Wilfred trembled and held his breath, 
For be knew that the rower’s name was Death. 


“Why fear me!” the old man feebly said, 
‘Tho living are not so blest as the dead ; 

Thy mother awaits thee with outstretched arms, 
Fear not what they tell thee of Death’s alarms.” 


He ceased, and Wilfred felt his heart 
Grow strangely still and his fears depart. 
The moon shook off her cloudy cloak 
And one by one the stars awoke. 


He was so pensive, and good, and kind 

That he often brought to the Baron’s mind 

The memory of his long-lost wife, 

And he groaned as he thought of his lonely life. 


The vassals wished with one accord 
That Wilfred was become their lord, 
That the cruel Baron’s life was sped 
And the gentle son their chief instead. 


Bat he would watch the moonlight gleam 

As if in some bewildered dream, 

Or trace the path of the setting sun 

Till the stars shone out and their course begun. 
* * * * 


“Still they drifted on In thelr little bark.” 


Young Wilfred lay on the cushions soft, 
And watched the eagles soaring aloft ; 
Then a raven passed just above his head 
With a croak that seemed an omen of dread. 


When Wilfred looked at the carl who rowed, 
He found that his oars were a weary load, 

For his arms were feeble, his hair grown grey, 
The flesh from his hands bad withered away. 


The young prince shuddered, ’twas like a dream, 
More dead than alive did the rower seem, 

And feebler and feebler his efforts grew, 

Whilst his wrinkled skin took a pallid hue. 


| Then Wilfred gazed at the rower grim, 
| But whether it was his eyes were dim, 
Or that Death had suffered another change, 
) To the prince his figure and face were strange. 


No longer-now was he weak and eld, 
' His locks had changed from grey to gold ; 
; As Wilfred watched, it even seemed 

He saw the face of which he had dreamed. 


\ 
He tottered ferward to reach her grasp, 

‘ She drew him to her with tender clasp, 
And Wilfred’s heart knew a perfect rest 
As he hid his face in his mother’s breast. 
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Ralph's Highland Home, 


or, 
THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


A SEQUEL TO ‘TNE CRUISE OF THE 
SNOWDIRD.” 


By Gorpon STaBies, M.D., RON. 


CHAPTER I.—THE TWIN RIVERS—A BUSY 
SCENE—OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES— 


THE BUILDING OF THE GREAT SHIP— 
PEOPLE'S OPINIONS—RALPI'S HIGHLAND 
HOME. 


Wrrrs scenery there is in abundance 
in Scotland, but hardly will you find 
any more picturesquely beautiful than 
that in which the two great rivers, the 
Clyde and the Tweed, first begin their 
journey seawards. It is a classic land, 
there is poetry in every breath you breathe, 
the very air seems redolent of romance. 
Here Coleridge, Scott, and Burns roved. 
Wilson loved it well, and on yonder hills 
Hogg, the Bard of Ettrick—he who 


“taught the wandering winds to sing ”— 
fed his flocks; and it is a land, too, not 
only of poetic memories, but one dear to 
|all who can appreciate daring deeds done 
| in a good cause, and who love the name of 
| hero. 

If the reader saw the rivers we have 
| just named, as they roll their waters majes- 


| Berwick, he would hardly believe that at 
the commencement of their course they 
are so small and narrow that ordinary- 
| sized men can step across them, that bare- 
legged little boys wade through them, and 
thrust their arms under their green banks, 
bringing therefrom many a Sasty trout. 
| But so it is. 

Both rise in the same district, within not 
| very many miles of each other, and for a 
| considerable distance they follow the same 
direction and flow north. 


‘Faint heart never won fair lady.’ 


tically into the ocean, the one at Greenock, : 
!the other near the quaint old town of; 


But soon the Tweed gets very faint-hearted 
indeed. 

“The country is getting wilder and wilder,” 
she says to her companion, ‘‘ we'll never be able 
to doit. I’m going south andeast. Itis easier.” 

“And I,” says the bold Clyde, ‘‘am going 
northwards and west, it is more difficult, and 
therein lies the enjoyment. I will conquer 
every obstacle, I'll defy everything that comes 
against me, and thus I'll be a mightier river 
than you. I'll water great cities, and on my 
broad breast I will bear proud navies to the 
ocean, to do battle against wind and wave. 
Farewell, 

friend Tweed, farewell.” 

! And so they part. 

| This conversation between the two rivers 
| is held fourteen hundred feet above the 
i level of the sea, and five score miles and 
' over have to be traversed before the Clyde 
can reach it. Yet, nothing daunted, 
merrily on she rolls, gaining many an ac- 
| cession of strength as she goes, from streams 
and burns. 

‘If you are going seaward,” say these 
: burns, ‘‘so are we, so we'll take the 
| liberty of joining you.” 
| _ ‘And right welcome you are,” sings 

the Clyde, ‘‘in union lies strength.” 
In union is strength ; yes, and in union is 
| happiness too, it would seem, for the Clyde, 
| broader and stronger now, glides peacefully 
|and silently onwards; or if not quite 
| silently, it emits but a silvery murmur of 
‘content. Past green banks and wooded 
braes, through daisied fields where cattle 
feed, through lonely moorlands heather- 
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clad, now hidden in forest depths, now out 
aguin into the broad light of day, sweeping 
past villages, cottages, mansions, and 


castles, homes of serf and feudal lord in | 


times long past and gone, with many a 
sweep and many a curve it reaches the 
wildest part of its course. Here it must 
rush the rapids and go tumbling and roar- 


ing over the lynns, with a noise that may | 


be heard for miles on a still night, with an 
impetuosity that shakes the earth for 
hundreds of yards on every side. 


“‘T wonder how old Tweed is getting | 


on?” thinks our brave river as soon as it has 


cleared the rocks and rapids and pauses for | 


breath. 

But the Clyde will soon be rewarded for 
its pluck and its daring, for ere long it will 
enter and sweep through the second city of 
the empire, the great metropolis of the 
west; but ere it does so, forgive it if it 
lingers awhile at Bothwell, and if it seems 
sullen and sad as it dashes underneath 


the ancient bridge where, in days long | 


gone, so fierce a fight took place that five 
hundred of the brave Covenanters lay 
dead on the field of battle. And pardon it 
when anon it makes a grand and splendid 
sweep round Bothwell Bank, as if loth to 
leave it. Yonder are the ruins of the 
ancient castle 


“‘ Where once proud Murray held the festive 


board. 
. 


* * * 


But where are now the festive board ? 
The martial throng? the midnight song ? 
Ah! ivy binds the mouldering walls, 
And ruin reigns in Bothwell’s halls. 
O, deep and long have slumbered now 
The cares that knit the soldier's brow, 
The lovely grace, the manly power, 

In gilded hall and lady's bower ; 

The tears that fell from beauty’s eye, 
The broken heart, the bitter sigh, 
F’en deadly feuds have passed away, 
Still thou art lovely in decay.” 


But see, our river has left both beauty 
and romance far behind it. It has entered 
the city—the city of merchant princes, the 
city of a thousand palaces; it bears itself 
more steadily now, for hath not Queen 
Commerce deigned to welcome it, and en- 
trusted to it the floating wealth of half a 
nation! The river is in no hurry to leave 
this fair city. 

“‘My noble queen,” it seems to say, ‘I 
am at your service. I come from the far- 
off hills to obey your high behests. My 
ambition is fulfilled, do with me as you 
will.” 

But soon as the bustle and din of the 
city are left behind, soon as the grand old 
hills begin to appear on the right, and 
glimpses of green on the southern banks, 
Jo! the tide comes up to welcome the noble 
river; and so the Clyde falls silently and 
imperceptibly into the mighty Atlantic. 
Yet scarcely is the lurid and smoky atmo- 
sphere that hangs pall-like over the town 
exchanged for the purer, clearer air 
beyond, hardly have the waters from the 
distant mountains begun to mingle with 
ocean’s brine, ere the noise of ten thousand 
hammers seems to rend the very sky. 

Clang, clang, clang, clang—surely the 
ancient god Vulcan has reappeared, and 
taken up his abode by the bauks of the 
river. Clang, clang, clang. See, yonder is 
the Iona, churning the water into foam 
with her swift-revolving paddles. She has 
over a thousand passengers on board ; they 
aro bound for the Highlands, bent on 
pleasure. But this terrible noise and din of 
hammers—they will have thrcc long milos 


of it before they can even converse in com- 
tort. Clang, clang, clang—it is no music 
to them. Nay, but to many it is. 

It is music tc the merchant prince, for 
yonder lordly ship, when she is launched 
from the slips, will sail far over the sea, 


and bring him back wealth from many a | 


foreign shore. It is music to the naval 
officer; it tells him his ship is preparing, 
that ere long she will be ready for sea, that 


his white flag will be unfurled to the breeze, | 


and that he willwalk her decks—her proud 
commander. 

And it is music—merry music to the ears 
of two individuals at least, who are des- 


tinedsto play a very prominent part in this | 
story. They are standing on the quarter- | 


deck of a hali-completed ship, while clang, 
clang, clang go the hammers outside and 
inside. 

The younger of the two—he can be but 
little over twenty-three—with folded arms, 
is leaning carelessly against the bulwarks. 
Although there is a thoughtful look upon 


his handsome face, there is a smile there as | 


well, a smile of pleasure. He is taller by 
many inches than his companion, though 


by no means better ‘‘ built,” as sailors call | 


it. This companion has a bold, brown, 
weather-beaten face, the lower half of it 
buried in a beard that is slightly tinged 
with grey; his eyes are clear and honest, 
eyes that you can tell at a glance would not 
flinch to meet even death itself. He stands 
bold, erect, firm. 
but there is a marked difference in the style 
of their attire. The garments of the elder 
pronounce him at: once just what he is, one 
who has been ‘down to the sea in ships.” 
The younger is dressed in the fashionablo 
attire of an English geutleman. To say 
more were needless. A minute obscrver, 
however, might have noticed that therc was 
a slight air of xegligé about him, if only in 
the unbuttoned coat, or the faultlcss hat 
pushed back off the brow. 

‘And so you tell me,” said the younger, 
“that the work still goes bravely on?” 

‘* Ay, that it does,” said his companion ; 
“there have been rumours of 8 strike for 
higher wages among the men of other 
yards, but none, I am proud to say, in this.” 

“ And still,” continued the former, ‘‘ we 
pay but a fraction of wage more than other 
people, and then of course there is the 
extra weekly half-holiday.” 

“Thero is something more, Ralph—for- 
give me if I call you Ralph, in memory of 
dear old times. You will always be a boy 
to me, and I could no more call you Mr, 
Leigh than I could fly.” 

Ralph grasped his companion by the 
hand; the action was but momentary, but 
it showed a deal of kindly feeling. “ Al- 
ways call me Ralph,” he said, ‘always, 
McBain, always. When we are back once 
more at sea I'll call you captain, not till 
then. But what is the somcthing more 
that makes our men so happy?” 

‘Why, your kindly manner, Ralph boy. 
You mix with them, you talk with them, 
and take an interest in all their doings, 
and you positively seem to know every one 
of them by name. Mind you, that extra 
half-holiday isn’t thrown away ; they work 
all the harder, and they are happy. Why, 
listen to them now.” 

He paused, and held up one hand. From 
bows to stern of the vessel there arose the 
sound of industry, incessant, continual ; 
but high over the clang of hammers and 
the grating noise of saws there arose the 
voice of song. 

“They sing, you see,” continued Me- 
Bain, ‘‘ but they don’t put down their 


Both are Cressed well, | 


| tools to sing. But here comes old Ap. 
What cheer, Mr. Ap Ewen?” 
| Those of my ceaders who knew Ap as he 
was two or three years ago—the little stiff 
figure-head of a fellow—would be sur- 
prised’ to see him now. He is far more 
smartly-dre 1, he is more active-looking, 
| and more intelligent altogether. The truth 
| is, McBain, seeing there was good in the 
|man, had taken him in hand. He had 
caused him to study his trade of boat- 
builder in a far more scientific fashion, 
with the result that he was now, as our 
story opens, foreman over all the men em- 
ployed on the ship in which Ralph Leigh 
stood. 

Indecd McBain himself, as well as Ap, 
were good examples of what earnest study 
can effect. There is hardly anything which 
either boy or man cannot learn if he applies 
his mind thereto. 

““What cheer, Mr. Ap Ewen?” said 
McBain. 

“More hands wanted, sir,” said Ap, 
pulling out his snuff-box and taking a 
vigorous pinch. 

** More hands, Ap ?” exclaimed McBain. 

“Ay, sir, ay; look you ,” replied Ap, 
‘* you told me to hurry on, you see, and on 
Monday we shall want to begin the saloon 
bulkheads.” 

“Bravo! Ap, bravo! come to my office 
to-night at seven, and we'll put that all 
straight.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Ap, touching his 
bat and retiring. 

Ralph Leigh was owner of the splendid 
composite steam-sbip that was now fast 
nearing ber completion. 

She was not being built by contract, but 
privately, and McBain was head controller 
of every department, and for every depart- 
ment he had hired experts to carry on the 
work, The vessel was designed for special 
service, and therefore she must be a vessel 
of purity, a vessel of strength. There 
must not be a flaw in her, not a patch—all 
must be solid, all must be good. McBain 
had hired experts to examine everything 
ere it was purchased, but he made use of 
his own eyes and cars as well. The yard 
in which the ship was built was rented, and 
every bit of timber that entered it was 
tested first, whether it were oak or teak, 
pine, mahogany, or cedar; and the iron the 
same, and the bolts of copper and steel, so 
that Captain McBuain’s work was really no 
sinecure. 

“Well, then,” said Ralph, “I’ve been 
over all the ship; I’m extremely pleased 
with the way things are going on, so if you 
have nothing more to say to me I'm off. 
By the way, do the people still flock down 
on Friday afternoons to look over the ship?” 

“They do,” replied McBain ; ‘‘ and poor 
old Ap, I feel sorry for him. J/e gets no 
Friday half-holiday ; he won't I-t me ston, 
but he insists upon remaining himself to 
show the people round.” 

‘And the people enjoy it?” 

“They do. They marvel at our engines, 
as well they may. The gear, sosimple and 
strong, that Ap and I invented for the ship- 
ping and unshipping of the rudder, and the 
easy method we have for elevating the 
screw out of the water and reducing th: 
vessel to a sailing ship, they think little 
short of miraculous. They are astonished, 
too, at the extraordinary strength of buiid 
of the ship. Indeed they are highly compli- 
mentary to us in their general admira- 
tion. But,” continued McBain, laughing 
aloud, ‘it would amuse you to hear the 
remarks of some of these good, innocent 

souls, The two 12-pounder Dalgrens are 
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universal favourites. They pat them as if 
they loved them. One girl last Friday 
said ‘they just looked for a’ the warld 
likea couple o’ big iron soda-water bottles.’ 
They linger in the armoury ; old Ap shows 
them our ‘ express’ rifles, and our ‘ bonc- 
crushers,’ and the hardened and explosive 
bullets ; then he takes them to the harpoou- 
room and shows them the harpoons, and the 
gung, and the electric apparatus, and all 
the other gear. They stare open-mouthed 
at the balloon-room and the sledge- 
lockers, but when they come to the door 
of the torpedo-chamber they simply hurry 
past with looks of awe. It is currently 
reported that we are bound for the very 
North Pole itself; I’m not sure we are not 
going to bring it back home with us. Any- 
how, they say that as soon as wo reach the 
ice, we are to fill our balloons, attaching 
one to each mast and funnel, and float 
away and away over the sea of ancient ice 
until wo reach the Pole.” 

Ralph laughed right merrily, and next 
minute he was over the side, with his face 
set townwards, trudging steadily on to the 
railway-station. It was only a trifle over 
three miles; there were cabs to be had in 
abundance, but what young man wonld 
ride if he had time to walk ? 

Ralph was going home. Not to his fair 
English home far away in the south, for 
ever since, in the early spring-time—and 
now it was autumn—the keel of the ship 
—his ship—had been laid, Ralph had taken 
up his abode in a rustic cottage by the 
banks of a broad-bosomed lake in the 
Highlands of Argyll. Wild though the 
country was all around, it was but four 
miles from the railway, and this journey 
he used to accomplish twice or oftenor 
every week, on the back of a daft-looking 
Welsh pony that he had bought for the 
purpose. Once on board the train, two 

ours took him to the city, and thence a 
brisk walk to the building-yard. 

He had watched, week after week, the 
gradual progress of his ship towards com- 
pletion with an interest and a joy that 
were quite boyish. He dearly loved to see 
the men at work, and to listen to their 
cheerful voices as they laboured. Even 
the smell of the pine or cedar shavings 
was perfume to Ralph, and the way he 
used to climb about and wander over and 
through the ship, when she was little more 
than ribs, knecs, and beams, was quite 
amusing. 

But he was nevertheless always happy 
to get back to his Highland home, his 
books, his boat, and his fishing-rod. She 
was a widow who owned the humble 
cottage, but she was kind and good, and 
Ralph’s rooms, that looked away out over 
the lake, were always kept in a state of 
perfect cleanliness. The widow had one 
little daughter, a sweetly pretty and intel- 
ligent child, over whose fair wee head five 
summers had hardly rolled. Jeannie was 
her name, Jeannie Morrison, and she was 
an especial pet of Ralph’s. She and the 
collie dog always came gleefully down the 
road to mect him on his return from the 
distaut city, and you may be perfectly sure 
he always brought something nice in his 
pocket for the pair of them. 

When tired of reading, Ralph used to 
tomp with wee Jeannie, or take her on his 
knee and tell her wonderful stories, which 
made her blue eyes grow bigger aud more 
earnest than ever as sho listened. 

In fact, Jeannie and Ralph were very 
fond of each other indecd, and every time 
he went tos romantic little island out in 


the lake to fish, he took Jeannie in the | 


stern of the boat, and the time passed 
doubly quick. 

“Oh, Mista Walph! Mista Walph!” 
cried Jeannie, bursting into Ralph’s room 
one afternoon, clapping her hands with 
joy. ‘‘ Mista McBain is coming; Capping 
McBain is coming.” 

‘© Yes,” said Mistress Morrison, entering 
behind her little daughter. ‘I’m sure 
you'll be delighted, sir, and so am I, 
for the captain hasn’t been here for a 
month.” 

Then Ralph got his hat, and, accompanied 
by the honest collie and his favourite 
Jeannie, went off down the road to meet 
McBain and bid him welcome to his 
Highland home. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 


By Lovis Rovsseiet. 


CHAPTER I.—A NIGHT ON CERBEERUS. 


oT a breath of wind stirred the surface 

of the sea. The day had been in- 
tensely hot, the sky had glowed as if of 
brass, but just as the sun was dipping into 
the liquid horizon, a few light ficeces 
glided across, and massing rapidly into 
clouds, enveloped it as it set. Branching 
forth on all sides like a gigantic tree, the 
clouds swiftly spread over the west, and 
kindled the arch into a vast sheet of flame. 

The sun had gone, but its parting rays 
still tinted with a thousand hues the jagged 
cliffs ‘of Cape Cerberus. 

Foremost sentincl of the Pyrenees, this 
giant of stone guards the frontier between 
France and Spain; its tremendous spur 
plunging bencath the waves of the Medi- 
terranean, while its pointed ridges join on 
to the Alberes, faa separate Roussillon 
from Catalonia. 

In days of yore the sailors who breasted 
the cape never failed to cast into the 
waters some offering to the tutelary genius 
of the place; for thus it was they knew 
that Orpheus had appeased the guardian 
of Hades, and the Cerberus of the sea 
appeared to them not a whit less formid- 
able. It was only after doubling these 
famous recfs, thus fabulously compared to 
the tecth of a ferocious dog, that boats 
could gain the safe shelter of the pretty 
port of Venus, the Port Vendres of the 
present. Steamers now scornfully pass 
them by, though many a sailing vessel, 


driven by the tempest, is still destroyed 
on those hideous jaws. 

But the guardian of the sea is to-day 
asleep, and the ripples play with scarce a 
murmur among his teeth. A few boats 
are carelessly following the line of the 
rocks, their sails just filling with the gen- 
tle breeze that has begun to spring up. 

Seated on the cliffs overhanging tho 
beach were two figures, who seemed to- 
be watching the beauty of the sunset. 
Both wore the graceful dress of the Catalan 
mountainecrs—the velvet waistcoat, long 
red cap, tight-fitting breeches, and gaiters 
with bright metal buttons. Their feet 
were shod with the sandals of cord so 
suitable for mountain travelling, and in- 
dispensable in a region like this, where the 
roads are only goat-paths. By the packs 
thrown down near them as they lounged. 
on the rocks, they seemed to be somewhat 
heavily laden. 

One of them had a carbine, which he 
had placed at his feet. His face. brown 
as that of an Arab, was encircled by a 
thick, short, black beard, and lighted up 
by eyes of fierce expression. Notwith- 
standing his small stature, bis frame be- 
tokened strength and vigour. 

His companion was a lad of scarcely 
fifteen years of age, whose figure offered 
a most striking contrast. Long chestnut 


hair, carefully brushed, clustered round an 
almost feminine face, and had it lacked 
its expression of laughing. audacity and- 
manly resolution, we might have taken 
its posseseor for the captive rather than. 
companion of bis dusky friend. 

“Well, Daniel,” said the latter, sud- 
denly interrupting the reverie in which the 
youth had sunk, “ the sun is set, and it is 
high time for us to move. Night is coming 
on, and it will be dark in a few minutes. 
Had I foreseen such weather we would 
have gone over Belistres. It is enough to 
break our bones. to cross Cerberus on a 
night like this.” 

“Tam not afraid of the Cerberus paths,” 
replied the lad. ‘‘I have been along them 
at midnight twenty times or more. True, 
I then was casy in my mind. But it will be 
all right, Matco, the stars will light us.”” 

“The stars! I fancy we shall want 
sharp eyes to see them to-night. Look at 
that ship, of which we can only sce the sails. 
It dances about as if even now the sca out- 
side was rough. In an hour I wish it safe 
from Cerberus, for the mistral will blow, 
and it will not be very pleasant amoug 
the reefs.” 

“Maybe you are right,” eaid Daniel ; 
‘go let us be off.” 

And stooping down, he took his pack on 
his back, and fixed it round him with a 
belt in such a way as to leave himself full 
liberty of movement. His companion did 
the samc, tossed his carbine on to his 
shoulder, and the two travcllers resumed 
their walk. 

As Matco had predicted, no sooner had 
the last rays of the sun vanished than the 
wistral began to blow, and black clouds 
crept up over the sky. The rain fell, finely 
and softly at first, and the darkness became 
profound. ‘ ks 

Any one but a mountaineer finding him- 
self on Cerberus at such an hour would 
have been lost, for the rocks were rendered 
slippery by the rain, and the darkness hid 
the precipices, so that the slightest false 
step would have been fatal. 

The travellers advanced with much pre- 
caution, and after a cuuple of bours on the 
road were scarcely a league from their 
first halt. Loaded us they were, it re- 
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quired their utmost strength to clear the 
rocks and maintain their footin, ; 
slippery declivities in the face of the wind. 


‘Two or three times first one and then the! 
other had had a fall, but fortunately ' 
without serious results. They were quite | 


tired out. 
“‘Confound the custom-house and 1! its 


“branches,” said Mateo, in a suppressed | fian. 
Let us stop | Riva is a confirmed ne’er-do-weel. 


voice. 


“I can go no farther. 
@ bit.” 


Without unstrapping his load he sank 


on the | trying. 


“Cheer up! The trade is not always so 
We do not always have such bad 
luck. The weather is frightful—” 

““What do I care for the weather?” 
interrupted the young man. ‘‘ But when 
I think that 
arrested—” 

“Ah! Bother your fuss!” eaid the ruf- 
“Everybody knows that Daniel 


they not always talking of the tricks you 
played at webool, 


at Perpignan, to which 


if, 


ite | 


“Suddenly a whistle was heard as if in echo to his laugh.” 


‘on to a rock, which was streaming with 
rain. 

‘‘Are we near the frontier?” asked 
Daniel, who had thrown himself down on 
the ground. 

“We must have passed it a quarter of 
an hour ago. We shall be safe at Banyuls 
by eleven.” 

“« But are we not safe here ?” 

“Certainly, or rather, almost. How- 
ever, we must be prudent to the end.” 

“Ah!” said Daniel, ‘I am already 
sorry that I listened to you and followed 
you.” 


your father had obtained a free admission, 
and from which you have been expelled in 
disgrace? Come, come, my little friend, 
you must get down a peg or two 1 

“Yes! That is true,” replied the lad. 
“Tam a ne’er-do-weel, and I deserve all 
that you say about me. but I had till now 
done nothing to make my father blush, 
and he is the most honoured man in Castell. 
To-day—” 

“What, do you think that I am less 
honest than yourself, or less honoured 
than your father? All men salute Mateo 
Puig when they meet him on the road, 


, Daniel Riva, may be 


Are 


| maybe because they fear him, buat still— 
they salute him. The Puigs come from 
as good a stock as the Rivas, ‘and I do not 
see that they have gone down in the world 
because they do a little trading on the quiet. 
The Government robs us by selling its 
tobacco at twice its value, and we go and 
look for it in Spain, where it is not so dear. 

What is there wrong in that? Of course 
we bring back a little at the same time for 
our friends. Is it cheating to divide our 
goods with our friends? The revenue men 
want to take our tobacco away without 
paying, and as we don’t like that sort of 
thing, we keep as far off from them as 
possible. I do not see there is much to 
make a fuss about in all this; and then 
when we get to Banyuls and hand over our 
tobacco to Mr. Destory, he will give each 
of us fifty francs, and with these fifty 
francs you can go into the town, buy a 
new waistcoat, and act the fine gentleman ! 
Isn’t that worth a little trouble, Daniel, 
my boy? What do you think?” 

“I think,” eaid the lad, “that I have 
been a fool to be led astray by you, and 
that this will be the first and last time I 
shall cross the mountain with you!” 

“People always say that at the time, but 
they alter their minds.” 

““T know I shall never begin again,” said 
the boy, with great warmth, ‘‘ and I shall 
always repent that even for once only I 
violated the laws of my country.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the smuggler, ‘‘we 
can see you have been at school by your 
sounding phrases. Remorse will have to 
go farther than that!” and his merriment 
grew boisterous. 

Suddenly a whistle was heard on the 
mountain as if in echo to his Jaugh. At 
the sound Mateo turned pale. Jumping to 
his feet, he seized Daniel’s arm, and hissed 
out, in a voice choked with anger, 

. ‘May the thunder take you and your 
anticipations of evil! If you had not got 
that tobacco on your back there is nothing 
would stop my throwing you into the 
sea!” 

The boy, astounded, had risen, and with- 
out moving peered into the darkness behind 
him, as if to run off in that direction. 

“Useless to look behind you,” said 
Mateo. ‘‘I know the tricks of these re- 
venve fellows. If we retreat we shall be 
| taken by the Spaniards, if not, by the 
Frenchmen, and neither will be very gentle 
with us!” 

“But what shall we do, good Mateo?” 
said the lad, trembling from head to foot. 

“Ah! I am good Mateo now I alone 
can save you. Listen! we have one way 
of escaping from this. Do you know the 
footpath that leads down to Banyuls by 
the sea shore?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘Well, then,” said the smuggler, ‘it 
ought to be about a couple of hundred 
yards from here. We must get on it, and 
then use our legs at the risk of breaking 
their very bones. But mintl, whatever 
happens, do not stop.” 

n a few minutes, by crawling round the 
rocks, they had reached the path, and then 
straightening themselves they set off at 
full speed. It was a mad, senseless run 
down among the rocks and rolling stones, 
but Daniel kept on flying rather thar run- 
ning, and left his less active companion 
some distance in the rear. 

All of a sudden, close by, out of the 
bushes, there came a loud voice, 

“¢ Halt, or I fire!” 

“Save yourself,” shouted Mateo at the 
same instant. 
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The advice was necdless, for the lad, 
spurred on by fear, stayed not for a mo- 
ment. Two musket-shots streaked the 
road with their flame, and a ball whistled 
past hisears. Buthestillranon. Another 
gun-shot rang out, followed immediately 
by a piercing shriek. The boy ran no 
longer; he bounded up like-a madman. 
Soon he heard footsteps pursuing him ; his 
heart beat, his legs shivered, he was about 
to be arrested! A voice reached his ears. 
It was Mateo! 

“Halt!” shouted the smuggler, who 
soon rejoined him. ‘‘ Ah! you may rest a 
little, they are not near enough to follow. 
The revenue man who fired shove has had 
aeettler, and his comrade has got enough 
to do to look after him.” 

“What!” shrieked the lad, terrified. 
“Have you killed him?” 

‘* Possibly,” coolly replied the smuggler. 
“ He began it.” 

“You miserable assassin!” cried Daniel, ! 
ina , and with a sudden snatch he! 
tore the bandle from his belt, and threw it 
at the feet of Mateo, who looked on stupe- 
fied. And then, sobbing as he went, the 
boy disappeared into the darkness. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRYPTOGRAM ; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 


(A BEQUEL TO ‘THE GIANT RAFT.”) 
By Ju.es Verne, 
Author of ‘The Boy Captain,” ete., ete, 


CHAPTER 1.—MANAOS. 


town 
Manaos 
is 4” 
south lati- 
tude, and 
(Wi 3 i 
"west lon- 
gitude, 
reckoning 
from the 
Paris me- 
ridian, It 
is some 
four hun- 
dred and 
twenty 


leagues 
from Be- 
lem, and 
i about ten 
: sani milesfrom 
the embouchure of the Rio Negro. 

Manaos is not built on the Amazon. It 
is on the left bank of the Rio Negro, the 
most im t and remarkable of all the 
tributaries of the great artery of Brazil. 
That the capital of the province, with 
its dotriresciae group of private houses and 


public buildings, towers above the sur- 
rounding plain. 
The Ri which was discovered 


Negro, 
the Spaniard Hevella in 1645, rises in 
the very heart of the province of Popayan, 
on the flanks of the mountains which 
separate Brazil from New Grenada, and it 
communicates with the Orinoco by two of 
its affluents, the Pimichin and the Cassi- 


After a noble course of some seventeen 
hundred miles it mingles its cloudy waters 
with those of the Amazon through s mouth 
eleven hundred feet wide, but such is its 
vigorous influx that many « mile has to be 


completed before they lose their distinctive 
character. Hereabouts the ends of both 
its banks trend off, and form a huge bay 
fifteen leagues across, extending to the 
islands of AnaviJhanas; and in one of its 
indentations the port of Manaos is situated. 
Vessels of all kinds are always present in 
great numbers, some moored in the stream 
awaiting a favourable wind, others under 
repair =P the numerous iguarapes, or 
canals, which so capriciously intersect the 
town, and give it its slightly Dutch ap- 
arance. 

With the introduction of steam-vessels, 
which is now rapidly taking place, the trade 
of Manaos is destined to increase enor- 
mously. Woods used in building and furni- 
ture work, cocoa, caoutchouc, coffee, sarsa- 


Empire of El Dorado, whose monarch. if 
we are to believe the fables of the district, 
was every morning covered with powder 
of gold, there being 80 much of the pre- 
cious metal abounding in this privileged 
locality, that it was swept up with the very 
dust of the streets. This assertion, how- 
ever, when put to the test, was disproved, 
and with extreme regret, for the auriferous 
deposits which had deceived the greedy 
scrutiny of the gold-seekers turned out to 
be only worthless flakes of mica! 

In short, Manaos has none of the fabu- 
lous splendours of the mythical capital of 
El Dorado. It is an ordinary town of 
about five thourand inhabitants, and of 
these at least three thousand are in Govern- 
ment employ. This fact is to be attributed. 


The Giant Raft at Manaos. 


parilla, sugar-canes, indigo, muscado nuts, 
salt fish, fartle butter, and other commo- 
dities, are brought here from all parts 
down the innumerable streams into the 
Bio Negro from the west and north, into 
the leira from the west and south, and 
then into the Amazon, and by it away 
eastwards to the coast of the Atlantic. 
Manaos was formerly called Moura, or 
Barra de Rio Negro. From 1757 to 1804 
it was only part of the captaincy which 
bears the name of the great river at whose 
mouth it is placed; but since 1826 it has 
been the capital of the large province of 
Amazones, borrowing its latest name from 
an Indian tribe which formerly existed in 
these parts of Equatorial America. 
Careless travellers have frequently con- 
founded it with the famous Manoa, a city 
of romance, built, it was reported, near the 
legendary lake of Parima—which would 
seem to be merely the Upper Branco, a 
tributary of the Rio Negro. Here was the 


to the number of its public buildings, 
which consist of the Legislative Chamber, 
the Government House, the Treasury, the 
Post-office, and the Custom-house, and, in 
addition, a college founded in 1848, and a 
hospital erected in 1851. When with these 
is mentioned a cem: on the south 
side of a hill, on which, in 1669, a fortress, 
which has since been demolished, was 
thrown up against the pirates of the 
Amazon, some idea can be gained as to 
the importance of the official establish- 
ments of the city. Of religious buildings 
it would be difficult to find more than two, 
the small Church of the Conception and 
the Chapel of Notre Dame des Remedes, 
built on a knoll which overlooks the town. 
These are very few for a town of Spanish 
origin, though to them should perhaps be 
added the Carmelite Convent, burnt down 
ip 1850, of which only the ruins remain. 

¢ population of Manaos does not exceed 
the number above given, and efter reckon - 
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ing the public officials and soldiers, is 
principally made up of Portuguese and 
Indian merchants belonging to the differ- 
ent tribes of the Rio Negro. 

Three principal thoroughfares of con- 
siderable irregularity run through the town, 
and they bear names highly churacteristic of 
the tone of thought prevalent in these parts 
—God the Father Street, God the Son 
Street, and God the Holy Ghost Strect! 

In the west of the town is a magnificent 
avenue of centenarian orange-trees, which 
were carefully respected by the architects 
who out of the old city made the new. 
Round these principal thoroughfares is 
interwoven a perfect network of unpaved 
alleys, intersected every now and then by 
four canals, which are themselves crossed 
by wooden bridges. In a few places these 
iguarapes flow with their brownish waters 
through large vacant spaces covered with 
straggling weeds and flowers of startlin, 
hues, and here and there are nai 
squares shaded by magnificent trees, with 
an occasional white-barked sumaumeira 
shooting up and above its gnarled branches, 
spreading out its large dome-like parasol. 

The private houses have to be sought for 
amongst some hundreds of dwellings of 
very rudimentary type, some roofed with 
tiles, others with interlaced branches of 
the palm-tree, and with prominent mira- 
dors and projecting shops, for the most 
part tenanted by Portuguese traders. 

And what manner of people are they 
who stroll on to the fashionable promenade 
from the public buildings and private 
dwellings? Men of good appearance, with 
black coats, chimney-pot hats, patent 
leather boots, highly-coloured gloves, and 
diamond pins in their necktie ows; and 
women in loud, imposing toilets, with 
flounced dresses and headgear of the latest 
style; and Indians also, on the road to 
Européahisation in a way which bids fair 
to destroy e bit of local colour in 
the central portion of the district of the 
Amazon. 

Such is Manaos, which, for the bencfit 
-of the reader, it was necessary to sketch. 
Here the voyage of the giant raft, so 
tragically interrupted, had just come toa 

use in the midst of its long journey, and 

ere will be unfolded the further vicissi- 
tudes of the mysterious history of the 
fazender of Iquitos. 
(To be continued.) 
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SETTING AND PRESERVING 
BEETLES. 


By THEODORE Woon, M.£.8. 


yp NST RucTIONS have already 
been given in the Boy's 
Own for setting and pre- 
rving Butterflies and 
Moths, and I now intend 
to offer a few hints upon 
those subjects to the col- 
lector of Beetles, which, 
s a rule, are the next 
vvourites, 
The requisites are few 
nd simple. 
In the first place, we 
) shall require a sheet or 
wo of tolerably stout 
cardboard, such as is used. 
yr the ordinary thick 
vosteards. The price of 
= " this will be about three- 
pence per sheet. 
Next, a couple of sctting-needles. These can 
be easily manufactured by thrusting fine needles, 


head first, for about two-thirds of their length, 
into lucifer-match sticks. There iy no need to 
turn the points into hooks, as is often recom- 
mended. 

Then, we shall want some gum with which to 
fasten our specimens to the card. Tho best 
material for this purpose is ‘‘ gum-tragacanth,” 
which can be procured at any respectable che- 
mist’s, Ask him for the purijicd gum, which 
costs about sixpence or cightpence per ounce. 
It is sold in thin, semi-transparent fakes, and 
the first impression of the purchaser will pro- 
bably be that he has received very little return 
for his money. Not so, however, for those few 
flakes will suffice to mount the whole of his 
cuptures during @ year at least, and, un- 
less he 18 of a very energetic nature, for p 
well double that period. 1t should be prepared 
for use as follows. 

Get o small, wide-mouthed bottle, if possible 
one provided with a. glass stopper. In this 
place a few small pieces of the gum, together 
with a small lump of purified gum-arabic, which 
is necessary in order to give consistency. Fill 
the bottle about one-third full of water. Next 
day it will be found that the gum has swollen, 
like vermicelli, and now occupies the whole of 
the space originally filled by the water. Add 
more water, stirring the gum about in order 
that it be equally distributed, and repeat the 
prowess at intervals until the whole is dissolved. 

t should be of sach a consistency that it flows 
with great difficulty, like the thickest of thick 
treacle. 
tion of corrosive sublimate recommended for 

reserving Jepideptera, or, in default of this, a 

ittle spirit of camphor, and stir well. This will 
prevent the gum from changing colour. 

A camel's-hair pencil, moderately stout, and o 
pair of fine microscopical forceps, complete the 
necessary apparatus. 

We will now sup, the materials to be in 
readiness, and the beetles, thoroughly relaxed 
by a few days’ sojourn in the laurel-bottle, to be 
laid out upon a sheet of clean blotting-paper. 

Cut from the sheet of cardboard a number of 
small oblong strips corresponding in size to the 
dimensions of the beetles to be mounted upon 
them. It is as well to rule light pencil lines 
in order to act as guides in cutting the stripe. 
If anything, these strips should be rather larger 
than is required—they can always be cut down 
afterwards. 

Having done this, select one of the beetles, 
take a card of corresponding size, and cover 
the ter part with gum by means of the 
camel’s-hair brush. Do not stint the gum, but 
beware of laying it on in lumps or patches. 

As soon as this is done take up the beetle 
very carefully with the forceps and lay it gently 
in the gum, leaving room all round it for the 
legs and antenne, etc. Now take one of the 
setting-needles, and endeavour to tease out the 
legs and antenne, taking the greatest care not 
to break them. Make the two sides as’sym- 
metrical as possible. If possible, the parte of 
the mouth should also be drawn out. 

This part of the work is merely a matter of 
patience and practice. At first, in all proba- 

ility, an unqualified failure will be the only 
result of ten or fifteen minutes’ hard work. 
Some of the legs cannot be induced to show 
themselves on any account, the antenne get 
broken, the card is torn and scratched up by the 
setting-needle, and the operator is tempted to 
throw the whole thing up in disqust. is 
second and third attempts, perhaps, show no 
signs of improvement, and he begins to wonder 
whether it really is possible to make an insect 
look neat when mounted in this manner. 

After a time he finds that he is a little more 
successful, and that the difficulties do not seem 
quite so great as before ; and in a month or two, 
with tolerably constant practice, he will be able 
to manage the larger and easier beetles very 
well. The smaller and more difficult species 
will prove rather troublesome, and it generally 
is not until after a year or two of experience 
that these can be successfully mounted. 

There are one or two points which should 
always be borne in mind. 

In the first place, never allow the gum to 


Finally, add a few drops of the solu- | 


become dry in any part of the card until the 
operation is complete. As soon as it shows 
signs of drying, damp it with the brush, or, if 
necessary, add a little fresh gam. Also see that 
the insect is clean before laying it on the card, 
for if a little dirt should adhere to the under- 
surface, as sometimes happens, the bectle must 
be transferred to a fresh card, and the business 
be commenced all over again. 

Then the needle must be held as lightly as 
possible, or the card will be scratched. It 
should be chiefly applied to the ¢arsi, or feet, as 
there is then less danger of jerking the insect 
from its place. The forceps will often be found 
of service in pulling refractory legs, etc., into 
their place, and will often manage this when 
the needle is useless. The gummed brush, too, 
is useful if a Jeg, as sometimes happens, sticks 
perpendicularly into the air, and refuses to bo 
governed by the mild persuasion of the setting- 
necdle. Only the tarsus should, in such a case, 
be touched by the brush, and the greatest caro 
should be taken not to allow the gum to settle 
upon any part of the upper surface of the beetle. 

The parts of the mouth should, whenever 
possible, be carefully set out ; the identification 
of species often resta upon these. Moreover, 
the appearance of the specimen is very much 
improved. 


(To be continued.) 


fanny ways and doings I propose to record, 
believing they may afford a teas amusement to 
such of my readers as have or have not expe- 
rienced the pleasures, pains, and perils of a 
similar possession. 

He was brought to ma from Calcutta, and 
arrived off the ship in sorry pli ht. Poor 
Jacko, begrimed with dirt, and half paralysed 
with cold and confinement ; the Jatter part of 
the voyage at an inclement season having proved 
rather trying to his delicate constitution. He 
was tenderly bathed, wrapped in warm flannel, 
and fed with dainty, simple food, and after a 
few days’ progressive convalescence. (during 
which he was a very burlesque of serious, suffer- 
ing humanity), he made a complete recovery, 
and so commenced Jacko’s reign as pet in chief. 

Being weakly at first we had not thought of 
confining him, and so he was at large. 1f any 
Boy's Own Paper readers should feel in want 
of occupation, or exercise in’ full for.mind and 
boy, let me recommend them the oversight of 
a lively and able-bodied monkey having the 
range of an inhabited house ! Later on this duty 
was found to be too onerous for any member of 
the family ; and so Jacko was provided with a 
comfortable box, or house of his own, to which 
and his blanket he took very kindly, and in 
which, when occasion required, he could be shut 


up. 

PWe lived in apartments then in a large town 
in Scotland, and my landlady, Mrs. C——, a 
kindly-hearted woman, allowed poor Jacko many 
privileges, such as the run of the garden, and 
the use of a small empty attic, in which, with 
his box, he was domiciled. The first day he was 
established there the household was startled by 
a furious ringing of the attic bell. On leavin, 
the drawing-room I encountered the sc: 
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housemaid on her way upstairs, followed by Mrs. 
C——, the latter remarking that ‘‘ Mary thought 
she should answer the bell, as they were (Hear, O 
Darwin !) a kind o’ folk.” 

It turned out that Jacko, in his fondness for 
gymuastic exercises, or perhaps as a reminiscence 
of his life among sailors, had seized the bell- 
pull, and made numerous hand-over-hand 
ascents, with an effect below stairs where the 
bell hung which may be imagined. 

There being no furniture in the attic, I 
thought he might be free, and do no mischief. 
Alas for the vanity of human hopes! He dis- 
covered there was an old blind to the window ; 
the first thing was to pall it down and wrench 
the cotton from the roller, and then with sharp 
teeth and nimble fingers to tear it into long 
strips, and again into smaller pieces, till nothing 
was left but a heap of shreds. This accom- 
plished, by diligent search a loose piece of the 
wall-paper was discovered, which was of course 
torn off ; other frail portions were searched for, 
and over all the walls as much mischief of this 
kind was done as possible. 

He was very fond of sitting on the sill out- 
side the drawing-room window, watching the 
passers-by ; but having once been shnt out, he 
ever after kept one hand or leg inside, as a pre- 
caution against a similar mishap. There was a 
flower-box there—‘‘a long green box of mig- 
nonette;” and a favourite amusement was to 
pull up the tiny plants and toss them into the 
street. This he did with such marvellous 
rapidity that great numbers would be sacrificed 
before I could come to the rescue. His scrutiny 
of the passers-by was most amusing, often keep- 
ing his eye on, and craning his neck after, some 
particular individual, as much’ as to say, ‘There 
goes so and so—I wonder what he's after to- 
day!” On others he made audible though in- 
articulate remerks, generally of disapproval ; 
and if he was in any other part of the room, the 
sound of carriage wheels made him fly to the 
window directly. 

One of his favourite tricks when at large was 
to collect towels and small articles of dress from 
the bedrooms and drop them down the well of 
the staircase. He was invariably punished for 
this, bat went on repeating it when he had 
opportanity, and could never be taught to fetch 
the things up again. A small handkerchief or 

iece of muslin or lace he generally threw over 
is head, and marched about bride fashion. 

One Sunday morning—being detained by a 
cold from church, the rest of the inmates having 
gone there, and Jacko in his attic—while 
quietly reading I became conscious of a murmur 
in the street, and lifting the blind, beheld, to 
my surprise, a small crowd assembled opposite 
the house, and the efes of all directed to the 
roof, one small urchin volunteering the informa- 
tion, ‘‘Yer monkey's on the head o’ the 
house!" Here was a business! It was no use 
trying to reach him—I had no help at hand ; in 
fact I gave him up, believing he would wander 
away and be lost. On going upstairs, what was 
my joy to see his mischievous face peeping in at 
the attic window, a small piece of the upper sash 
of which was open, at which he squeezed him- 
self in, showing by what means he had made 
his exit. Another day, having escaped by the 
front door, he scampered up tho street, and by 
the time I got ready to follow he was a long 
distance off. 

I found him surrounded by a ‘bobby ” and 
acrowd of small boys, grinuing defiance to all 
and sundry from the top branches of a tree. 
They were pelting him with stones and sticks, 
jut nothing would dislodge Jacko, till, catching 

‘ glimpse of me, he darted down, was on my 
vioalder ina moment, and, with one arm tightly 
ronnd my neck, and with much grimacing at 
nis persecators, was horne off in triumph. 

Although from time to time making these es- 
‘apades, he was very timid, and invariably 
ought my protection when walking out, if he 
‘aw any object of which he was the least 
foubtful. I'may mention that his walks in the 
rarden had to be given up or only taken when 
al by a string, as he found his way over the 
all, and had more than once territied the in- 
dates of the neighbouring house, by unexpected 


appearances ; the cook notably getting ‘‘a turn” 
by suddenly seeing his face close to the kitchen 
window, watching her proceedings. 

It was happy times when we went to live in 
the country, tor there he had much liberty and 
enjoyment. In our walks with him we found it 
expedient to avoid a wood, as he could not be 
restrained from climbing trees, and got into such 
wild ecstacies, making flying leaps from branch 
to branch, that it was almost impossible to in- 
duce him to come down. In the fields or by 
the riverside he was a quiet and amusing com- 
panion. When the boys went to bathe, Jacko 
took to the water at once, and swam about be- 
side them. If he saw them turning over stones 
in the river (in search of the pearl mussel found 
in many Scottish streams), he also turned 
stones, showing wonderful dexterity in catching 
the innocent little water-beetles that lodged 
beneath them, and which he evidently con- 
sidered to be the objects of pursuit. He liked 
to have a hand in all we were doing. If it was 
needlework an ominous Stillness often betrayed 
that Jacko had filched a reel of cotton, and was 
busily engaged unwinding and ravelling the 
whole contents. If it was reading, he was 
generally provided with an old “Oliver and 
Boyd,” the turning over of which, leaf by leaf, 
would engage his attention for a long time. On 
one occasion, being on a visit, he was shut out 
during morning prayers, but he clambered up 
outside the window, which was partly open at 
top, drew back the blind, and peered in with an 
expression of face which was tly discomposing 
to the younger members of the family. 

He was much pleased to be taken a drive, 
and sat with one small hand grasping the stalk 
of my parasol. Now and then he would lift a 
corner of my veil and peer into my face in the 
most comical manner. If the whip was used, 
or the pony made a bound forward, he ducked 
down beneath the rug, emerging cautiously 
when he thought all danger was over. 

He spent the summer days on a little lawn, 
chained to his gymnastiz pole, in full view of 
the dining-room window. When he got tired 
of the amusements provided for him there, he 
would make piteous appeals to be taken in. 
Generally he was quite content if he knew he 
was looked at, but solitude or neglect was not 
to be borne. I often gathered a collection of 
small fruit from the garden, making it as varied 
as possible, and gave him up the basket, asa 
special treat. 

He began by turning over the whole contents, 
eagerly selecting those he chose to eat, and 
tossing the rest away. | Gooseberrics I found 
invariably the first choice, and he filled his 
cheek-bags with them, till he looked most 
ludicrous, then cherries (which he carefully 
skinned before eating) and other small fruits in 
their turn, pads of peas, ears of corn, etc., being 
reserved for leisurely enjoyment at dessert. 
Only the best part of anything was eaten ; the 
amount of débris from a meal of this kind was 
something wonderful. : 

We were taught by experience to ahut him 
up during our meals, as on several occasions 
he had made a raid on the honey and marma- 
lade at breakfast-time, with awful results to 
chair backs and dresses. 

But time would fail me to tell of all his 
funny tricks and imitative ways. Poor Jacko! 
he was mischievous and he tas troublesome, 
bat I must also record that he was attached 
and affectionate, and never ill-tempered except 
when provoked. He was very cleanly in his 
person and habits, and not at all ugly. His 
eyes were brown, bright, and most expressive— 
set rather near each other, to be sure—and 
surmounted by black, beetling brows, which 
could be twitched with amazing rapidity under 
excitement. 

Circumstances at length made it impossible 
for me to keep him, so with much regret we 

rted, and I gave him over to a friend’s charge. 
Bark rumours have reached me of an evil fate 
having befallen him. 
particulars. 

Poor Jacko ! many a happy day and many 
a stirring adventure had we together ! 

HM. M. 


I care not to inquire into 
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An Indian Boy's Composition. 


At Hampton, in Virginia, there is an Insti- 
tution where young Indians receive school edu- 
cation and industrial training, under the sanc- 
tion of the United States Government. The 
pupils come from many parts of the Union, 
and belong to various native tribes, such as 
Cheyennes, Apaches, and Sioux. They are 
taught reading, singing, and whatever they show 
any sptieade to learn, especially if it is likely to be 
useful on their several territories and among 
their own people. For example, onc of the 
Sioux lads who is learning the shoemaker’s trado 
sent a neat pet of shoes, of his own manu- 
facture entirely, as a present to the missionary 
at his home at Dakota. A little girl, rejoicing 
in the mixed name of ‘ Sophia Little Bear,” 
wrote a letter to her friends telling how she could 
make and sew her own dresses, e last Report, 
ofthe Hampton School gives specimens of the 
letters and compositions, both in the Girls’ and 
Boys department. One of the compositions, by 
a Sioux lad of seventeen, is full of interest, not 
only as showing the training that is given, but 
from its genuine bits of Indian life. Here it is:— 


MY NEW THOUGHTS. 


I want to tell you what I was thinking of before 1 
came to Hampton. 

When I was at my home I thinking one way, but 
when I came here then I thinking another way, and 
the last thinking was very good. 

Before I came to Hampton School I thought it is 
good not to work. I think row it is better to work 
than to do the Indian’s way, because the Indians are 
lazy and make the women work. I think it is better 
for them to work and help themselves, and get more 
things than they have before. 

I never thought it very good for women to work. 
When I was a very little boy, and my mother used to 
go and cut wood, I used to help her, aud she told me 
to stay in the house, but I wouldn't stay. And now, 
when I see the white man working hard, and the 
women working inside the house at easier work, I sit 
down and think, just like I ask myself a question, and 
I say, ‘‘ What makes the Indians lazy and have the 
women work for them?” They ought not to do it. God 
made every one to work, and women are not so strong 
as men. 

sf Indians learn how to work, er can do things 
themselves. They ought to know how to make a 
plough, and build a house, and make bricks. All those 
things they don't know. They ought not to sit still, 
and get something to eat from Government. We ought 
to work hard and get something ourselves. 

I used to think it is not goud to stay in the same 
country, but go away somewhere else and stay there s 
few days, then go away somewhere else in and have 
a good time of it hunting and all those things, but after 
awhiloa change. Now I think it is better to stay in 
one , 80 the children can go to school, and not 
take Roem away and go somewhere else, but keep them 
there till they learn all the good way. If Indians stay 
in one place near good white people, then they wil 
learn good ways, and how to take care of everything ; 
and when the mothers and fathers dic, their children 
will know a little ; and then, if they stay in one place, 
their children will know more, and so on and s0 on— 
and at last they will be a good people; but if they 
move about all the time they will stay just the same as 
they are now, and never learn.anything. 

The Indians choose a chief because he is brave and 
& good fighter, and when he dies his son is chief ; but I 
think they ought to chooee a chief because he is a good 
man and knows more than the other people, and when 
he dies they ought to choose another good man. 

I used to think it was not good to study, but now I 
think it is good to study aud think about hard things. 
The Indians’ minds are too small. If they study hard 
their minds will grow strong, they will have big 
thoughts in their heads, and they can think something 
hard and find out with their minds. I¢ an Indian gets 
a letter from his friend who is away, he cannot read it, 
and by-and-by, after a long time, perhaps, he gcts 
somebody to read it for him, bat that ts not good 
Rvery Indian ought to know how to read and write 
himself, so he can write to his friends when they are a 
long way off. The Indian ought to read in a book, 50 
wey can know about God. They don’t know about 

what He says, and they think the white people 
make it up about Him just now; but when I read in 
the Bible then I know what God says,and I read about 
Jesus myself, and I know what He says--1 know now 
it is very old. I know now it is true. I think every 
Indian ought to read the Bible for himself, and then he 
will believe God, and then God will help them, and do 
them more good. 

Indians don't know about Heaven. They think 
when people die their souls stay somewhere just like 
this world, and hunt and live just the same as they do 
in this world, They ought to know if they do Fight 
they will live long with God, and He will love them 

help them all the time. 
@R0. BUSHOTTEE. 
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THE LIFE BOAT. 


Music composed for the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Paper,” by C. Purpay. 
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See the ark of 


Te - fuge launching, See her har-dy crew pre-pare, 


For the dang’rous work of mer-cy; Gal-lant Bri - tish heartsare there. 
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Now the fragile boat is hanging 
On the billow’s feathery height, 
Now, midst fearful depths descending, 
While we sicken at the sight. 
Courage ! courage ! she’s in safety ; 
See again her buoyant form ! 
By His gracious hand uplifted 
Who controls the raging storm. 


*," In our next number a long Wat of stine received for our Lifeboat Fund will appear. 


ae 


With her precious c: freighted, 
Now the lifeboat rears the shore ; 
Parents, brethren, friends embracing 
Those they thought to see no more, 
Blessings on the dauntless spirits 
Dangers thus who nobly brave, 
Ready life and limb to venture, 
So they may a brother save, 
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Tere c Dene AcRoRAT.—How to become an acrobat? Give up the | MrpsiiipMrrg.—Surnames came Into fashion about the 
orr esp onoence. idea altogether. You are too old, and, by the time | end of the tenth century. 
~~ — ¥p0 see this, you will have become too sensible. | Baers —You had better get some book on frpit- 
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“Hurnan ror THE New Votume!” 


HORLOGER.—1. No. But he would be a very stupid 
app e who did not learn all he could on every 
subject that his master asked him to assist him in. 

But we do not see what harm it would do 
you. There are many worse means of occupying 
your time on a Sunday than that of going to a chapel, 
however Methodistical. 
conld easily set right if you approached it carefully. 
Your questions show a regrettably narrow and foolish 
spirit, and we would earnestly advise you to think 
well of the position in which you are placing your- 
self. 3. We should recommend French—and better 
English. Endeavour to become an Horologer, and 
not a Horloger. 

A BERKSHIRE LAD.—The flower is Clianthus Dampieri 
A minster was a church of a monastery, or one to 
which a monastery was attached. cathedral is 
the principal church of a diocese, and is so called 
because the bishop has there his throne or cathedra. 
A minster may be a cathedral, and a cathedral a 


minster, but they do not necessarily mean the same 
thing, . 


It is a matter which you | 


low many tage-stampe are there in the world? 
Here also the progress of time will have rendered 
our research unnecessary. 

GUILDHALL LIBRARY.—1, Johore is in the Malay penin- 
sula, and the ruler is styled the Sultan, not the 
Rajah. It does not matter about his other name; 
gend your application addressed to him officially. 
2. We know of no other means than that of advertie- 
ing, and there would be little advantage in proclaim- 
ing to the world what most lads would rather keep 
to themselves, We fear you would fird your rela- 
tions to be anything but your friends. 


Worps OF CHEER.—The head master of an important 
Essex school writes: “I was very pleased indeed 
with the ‘ Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch,’ be- 
Heving that the many moral lessons it contained 
could not fail to do much good among the youths of 
this country. My object in writing now is to ask if 
it fs intended to publish that story in a separate 
form, as I believe there are many masters who would 
like to get it as a prize-book for their pupils.” 

[It is not our intention to republish this story, as 
it could hardly be isaued in separate form, with all 
the illustrations, for less than 5s. or 6s. ; and fur 28. 
more the volume of the Bor’s Own PaP&R, contain- 
ing not only it, but also four or five other valuable 
serials, tosay nothing of the thirteen coloured plates, 
and hundreds of of attractions, can now be ob- 
tained.— Ep.) . oa : 


CHARLEs.—A single number of the Box’s OWN PAPER 
can be sent through the post for a halfpenny. The 
fact of a magazine weighing ices than two ounces 
being ‘‘ registered at the Post (ffice as a newspaper” 
is practic of no advantage whatever, as printed 
matter of all descriptions under that weight can be 
sent by book-pest for a halfpenny. If there is no 
mistake on the part of either your friend or yourself, 
send a letter stating the case to the Secretary at the 
General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


ACRICKETER.—The umpire was correct. The bowler 
must keep one foot on the ground behind the bowl- 
{og.crease, and if his foot is not on the ground, 

1 he bowls is a ‘‘no bal The pi 
same as that which makes a bataman in or out of 
ground, as if neither your bat in hand nor leg fs be- 
tween the creases, you are held to be out of your 
ground, and stumped ; and if your foot is not on the 
ground behind the bowling-crease you are held tobe 
off your ground, and no-balled. 


BUTTRRFLY.—To soften leather of any kind mix two 
ounces each of beeswax and oil of turpentine with 
one ounce of Burgundy pitch and a pint of boiled 
linseed oil, and melt the mixture over a gentle fire. 
mab ie walt into the leather, particularly on the 

lesh side, 


SAILOR.—We gave a diagram showing a ship's hall 
and standing riaging, in No. 62, another of her yards 
and running rigging in No. 61, and another of her 
sails in No. 60. 


Coloured Plate free. 
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ciple is the 


gardening. There are different remedics for diffe- 
rent pests, and none that are really of general effi- 
cacy. All kinds of iron will expand with heat. « ~ 


Squappy.—Potassium thrown on water bursts into 
‘flame, because, the moment it touches It, the hydro- 
en of the water is set free, takes fire, and burns. 
‘he oxygen combines with the potassium to form 
the alkali potash. If you throw sodiam into 
water the hydrogen will also be set free, and the 
oxygen will similarly form the alkall soda, hut the 
ordinary heat is not suffictent to light the hydrogen. 


GEOLOGIST.—The appointments on the Geological Sur- 
vey are generally given to distinguished students of 
the School of Mines. You have passed the elemen- 
tary stage, now the advanced stage, and also 
win a scholarship.. Get the ‘Science Directory” 
from South Kensington, price aixpence, and it will 
tell you how to set to wor! ' 


*“,* With thie number every reader should receive a 
The title-page and indez for 
volume is now ready, and should be ordered 


through the booksellers ; price 1d, 


rc Price One Penny. 
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THE 


FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 
By rue Aurion or’ 
“The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” éte. 
CHAPTER IIl.—A NEW BOY. 
« le iad my boy; God bless you; and 
don’t forget to tell the housekeeper 
about airing your flannel vests.” 

With this final benediction ringing in his 
ears, the train which was to carry Master 
Stephen Greenfield from London to St. 
Dominic’s steamed slowly out of the 
station, leaving his widowed mother to 
return lonely and sorrowful to the home 
from which, before this day, her youngest - 
son had never wandered far without her. 

Stephen, if truth must be told, was 
hardly as affected by the parting as his 


“Well, that's cool,” replied Pembury; ‘‘but come on.” 
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poor mother. Not that he was not sorry 
to leave home, or that he did not love her 
he left behind; but with all the world 
before him he was at present far too 
excited to think of anything rationally. 
Besides, that last remark about the flannel 
vests had greatly disturbed him. The 
carriage was full of people, who must have 
heard it, and would be sure to set him 


down as no end of a milksop and molly- | in; 


coddle. 

He blushed to the roots of his hair as 
he pulled up the window and sat down in 
his corner, feeling quite certain every one 
of his fellow-travellers must be secretly 
smiling at his expense. He wished his 
mother would have whispered that last 
sentence. It wasn’t fair tohim. In short, 
Stephen felt a trifle aggrioved ; and with a 
view to manifesting his hardihood, and 
dispelling all false impressions caused by 
the maternal injunction, he let down the 
window and put his bare head out of it for 
about a quarter of an hour, until a speck 
of dust settled in his eye and drove him 
back to his seat. 

It is decidedly awkward to get dust in 

our eye when you want to figure as a 

ero, for the eyes will water, and must be 
wiped, and tt looks particularly like 
weeping. Stephen refrained from using 
his Sierchict as long as he could; but it 
was no use; he must wipe his eye in the 
presence of his fellow-passengers. How- 
ever, if he whistled a tune while doing so, 
no one could suspect him of real tears; so 
he struck up, ‘Glide along, my bonny 
boat,” as cheerfully as he could, and 
mopped his smarting eye at the same time. 
Alas! the dust only got farther in, and the 
music, after half an Four's heroic persever- 
ance, flagged altogether. It was no use 
trying to appear heroic any longer, so, 
what with pain and a dawning sense of 
loneliness and home-sickness, Stephen shed 
a few real tears into his handkerchief, an 
indulgence which did him good in every 
way, for it not only relieved his drooping 
spirits, but washed that wretched piece of 
dust fairly out of its hiding-place. 

This relief, with the aid of a bun and a 
bottle of ginger-beer at one of the stations, 
set him, so to speak, on his feet again, and 
he was able to occupy the rest of his 
journey very pleasantly in drumming his 
heels on the floor, and imagining to him- 
self all the marvellous exploits which were 
to mark his career at St. Dominic's. He 
was to be a prodigy in his new school from 
the very first ; in a few terms he was to be 
captain of the cricket club, and meanwhile 
was to gain the favour of the Sixth by 
helping them regularly in their lessons, 
and fighting any one against whom a4 
special champion should be requisite. He 
was, indeed, just being invited to dinner 
with the Doctor, who was about to consult 
him concerning some points of school 


management, when the train suddenly 
pulled up at Maltby, and his brother 
Olivey’s head looked in at the window with 


a “Hullo! here you are! Tumble out!” 

Oliver and Stephen were Mrs. Green- 
field’s only children. Their father had died 
twelve years ago, when Stephen was a 
baby, and the two boys had been left in 
charge of an uncle, who had carefully 
watched over their education, and per- 
suaded his sister to allow her elder boy to 
go to a public school. Mrs. Greenfield had 
consented, with many tremblings, and 
Oliver had, four years ago, been sent to 
8t. Dominic’s, where he was now one of 
the head boys in the Fifth Form. Only a 
few weeks before the opening of this story 


the boys’ uncle had died, leaving in his 
will a provision for sending Stephen to the 
same school as his brother, or any other 
his mother might select. The poor widow, 
loth to give up her boy, yet fain to accept 
the offer held out, chose to send Stephen to 
St. Domiaic’s too, and this was the reason 
of that young gentleman's present appear- 
ance on the stage at that centre of learn- 


g- 
“Tl send up your tra by the carter; 
we can walk,” said Oliver, taking his 
young brother into charge. 

Stephen was only too glad, as it gave 
him time to breathe before plunging at 
once into the scene of his future exploits. 
“Is it far?” he asked. 

“Only a mile,” said Oliver; ‘‘ come on. 
Hullo, Rick! where have you been to?” 

This was addressed to Ricketts, whom 
they met just outside the station. 

“Oh! to Sherren’s about my togs. I 
wanted them for the match to-morrow, 
you know. I’ve told him if he doesn’t 
send them up in time we'll all get our 
things made in London, so I gucss he'll 
hurry himself for once. Oh, look here! 
did you get a paper with the result of the 
American match? Bother! Here, you 
kid, what’s your name, cut back to the 
station and get a daily. Look sharp’ 
Bring it to me in my room. Come on, 
Greenfield.” 

Master Stephen looked so astonished at 
this cool request from a total stranger that 
both the elder boys laughed. 

“This is my young brother, Rick, just 
come—” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Mr. 
Ricketts, blushing, ‘‘I’ll go—” 

“No, I'll go,” said Stephen, darting off, 
and expending a penny of his own to get 
this magnifico of the Fifth his paper. 

This little incident served to break the 
ice for the new boy, who felt highl. 
honoured when Ricketts said he was “ muc 
obliged to him.” 

‘By the way,” said Oliver, suddenly, 
“T ought to get my togs up too. Bother 
that Sherren! I say, Rick, see my young 
brother up to the school, will you? while I 
cut back ; he can wait in my study.” 

Stephen felt very desolate to be left thus 
ax ue the moment after his arrival, and it 
did not add to his pleasure to observe that 
Ricketts by no means appeared to look 
upon the task of seoing him to St. 
Dominio’s as a privilege. They walked on 
in silence for about half a mile, and then 
encountered several groups of boys strolling 
out along the road. Ricketts stopped to 
talk to several of them, and was very nearly 
going off with one party, when he suddenly 
remembered his charge. It was rather 
humiliating this, for Stephen; and already 
his triumphal entry into St. Dominic’s was 
beginning to be shorn of some of its glory. 
No one noticed him; and the only one that 
paid him the least attention appeared to 
look upon him as @ nuisance. 

‘Here, Tony,” suddenly shouted Ricketts 
to Pembury, who was jogging along on 
his crutches a little way ahead, towards the 
school; ‘do you mind showing this kid 
the way up? I have to go back with 
Wren. There's a good fellow.” 

“Well, that’s cool,” replied Master 
Pembury t “T’m not As Rd-eonductor | 

me on, youngster; suppose you 
haven't got a name, have you Pe 7 

“Yes, Stephen Greenfield.” 

“Oh, brother of our dear friend Oliver ; 
I hope you'll turn out a better boy than 
him, he’s a shocking character.” 

Stephen looked concerned. ‘I’m sure 
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he doesn’t mean to do what's wrong,” be- 
gan he, apologetically. 

‘‘ That’s just it, my boy. If he doesn’t 
mean to do it, why on earth does he do it ? 
I ehall be sorry if he’s expelled, very 
sorry. But come on; don’t mind if 
walk too fast,” added he, hobbling along 
by Stephen’s side. 

Stephen did not know what to think. 
If Ricketts had not addressed his com- 

anion as ‘‘ Tony” he would have fancied 

e was one of the masters, he spoke with 
such an air of condescension. Stephen 
felt very uncomfortable, too, to hear what 
had been told him about Oliver. If he 
had not been told, he could not have 
believed his brother was anything but per- 
fection. 

“I'm lame, you see,” said Pembury, 
presently, “You are quite sure you sce’ 

ok at my left leg.” 

“I see,” said Stephen, blushing; ‘‘ I— 
I hope it doesn’t hurt.” 

“Only when I wash my face. But 
never mind that; Vulcan was lame too, 
but then he never washed. You know who 
Vulcan was, of course?” 

“‘No, I don’t think so,” faltered Stephen, 
beginning to feel very uneasy and igno- 
rant. 

“Not know Vulcan! My eye! where 
have you been brought up? Then of 
course you don’t know anything about 
the Tenth Fiji War? No? I thought not. 
Dreadful! e shall have to see what you 
do know. Come on.” 

Stephen entered St. Dominic’s thoroughly 
crestfallen, and fuliy convinced he was the 
most ignorant boy that ever entered ao 
public school. The crowds of boys in the 
playground frightened bim, and even the 
little boys inspired him with awe. They, 
at any rate, had heard of Vulcan, and 
knew about the Tenth Fiji War! 

‘* Here,” said Anthony, *‘is your brother’s 
study. Sit here till he returns, and make 
the most of your time, for you'll have to 
put your best foat foremost to-morrow in 
the Doctor's exam.” 

So saying, he left abruptly, and the poor 
lad found himeelf alone, in about as miser- 
able a frame of mind as a new boy could 
wish to be in. 

He looked about the study; there were 
some shelves with: books on them. There 
was a little bed let into the wall on one 
side; there was an easy-chair, and what 
professed to be a sofa; and there was a 
pile of Tnisselianies, consisting of bate and 

ote and collars and papers, heaped up in 
the corner, which appeared to be the most. 
abundantly furnished portion of the little 
room. Stephen sat there, very dismal, and 
wishing himself home again once more, 
when the door suddenly opened and a 
small boy of his own age appeared. 

“Hullo! What do you want?” de- 
manded this hero. 

“I’m waiting for my brother.” 

“© Who’s your brother ?” 

“Oliver field.” 

“Oh, all right! you can get his tea as 
well as I can; you'll find all the things 
in the cupboard. there. And look here, 
tell him Bullinger wants to know if he 
can lend him some jam—about half a pint, 
tell him.” 

Poor Stephen! even the small boys 
ordered him about, and re; led him as 
nobody. He would fain have inquired of 
this young gentleman something about 
Vulcan, and have had the advantage of his 
experience in the preparation of his 
brother’s tea; but the youth seemed 
pressed for time, and vanished. 
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As well as be could, Stephen extricated 
the paraphernalia of his brother's tea- 
tablo from the cupboard and set it out in 
order on the table, making the tea as well 
as profound inexperience of the mystery 
and a kettleful of lukewarm water would 
permit. Then he sat and waited. 

Before Oliver arrived, four visitors broke 
in upon Stephen’s vigil. The first came 
“‘to borrow” some tea, and helped him- 
sclf coolly to two teaspoon fulsout of Oliver’s 
canister. Stephen stood by aghast and 
speechless. 

“Tell him I'll owe it him,” calmly re- 
marked the young gentleman, as he de- 
barted with his booty, whistling a cheerful 

itty. 

Then a fag came in and took & spoon, 
and after him another fag, with a mug, 
into which he poured a half of the con- 
tents of Oliver’s milk-jug; and finally a 
big fellow rushed in in a desperate *hurry 
and snatched up a chair and made off 
with it. i 

Stephen wondered the roof of St. 
Dominic's did not fall in upon these 
shameless marauders, and was just con- 
templating putting the stores all back 
again into the cupboard to prevent further 
piracy, when the welcome sound of Oliver’s 
voice in the passage put an end to further 
suspense. 

“Well, here you are,” said Oliver, enter- 
ing with a frend. ‘ Wray, this is my 
young brother, just turned up.” 

«How are you?” said Wraysford, in a 
voice which won over Stephen at once; 
“‘T heard you were coming. Have you—” 

“On!” suddenly ejaculated Oliver, lift- 
ing up the lid of his teapot. ‘If that 
young wretch Paul hasn’t been and made 
my tea with coal-dust and cold water! I’d 
like to scrag him! And—upon my word 
—oh, this is too much!—just look, Wray, 
how he's laid the table out ! Those Guinea- 
pigs are beyond all patience. Where is the 


egar 

“‘Oh!” exclaimed Stephen, starting up, 
very red in the face, as his brother went 
to the door; ‘‘it wasn’t him. I made tbe 


tea. The boy told me to, and I didn’t 
know the way. I had to guess.” 

Oliver and Wraysford both burst out 
laughing. 


“A pretty good guess too, youngster,” 
said Wraysford. ‘When you come and 
fag for me I'll give you 9 few lessons to 
begin with.” 

“*Oh! by the way, Wray,” said Oliver, 
‘that’s al? knocked on the head. Loman 
makes out the captain promised him the 
first new boy that came. I’m awfully 


ry. 

+‘ Just like Loman’s cheek. I believe ho 
did it on purpose to spite meor you. I 
say, Greenfield, I’d kick up a row about it 
if I were you.” 

‘«What’s the use, if the captain says 
so?” answered Oliver. ‘‘ Besides, Loman ’s 
3 monitor, bad luck to him!” 

‘‘Loman's a fellow I don’t take a great 
fancy to,” said Wraysford. ‘I wouldn't 
cate for a young brother of mine to fag to 

im.” 

“You are prejudiced, old man,” said 
Oliver. ‘‘ But I wish all the same Stephen 
was to fag for you. It’s a pity, but it 
can’t be helped.” 

“Tl speak to the captain, anyhow,” 
growled Wraysford, sitting down to his 
tea. 

All this was not very pleasant for 
Stephen, who gathered that he was des- 
tined to serve a not very desirable per- 
sonage in the capacity of fag, ins! of, 


as he would have liked, his brothcr’s 
friend Wraysford. 

However, he did justice to the tea, bad 
as it was, and the sardines Oliver had 
brought from Maltby. He was relieved, 
too, to find that his brother was not greatly 
exasperated on hearing of the various raids 
which had been made on his provisions, or 
greatly disconcerted at Mr. Bullinger’s 
modest request for half a pint of jam. 

Then, as the talk@fell upon home, and 
cricket, and other cheerful topics, the small 
boy gradually forgot his troubles, even 
down to the ii War, and finished up his 
first evening at St. Dominic’s in 5 good 
deal more checrful frame of mind than that 
in which he had begun it. 


(To be continued.) 
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ODD BITS BY AN ODD FELLOW. 


T is often a good thing to be lazy. Every- 
thing at the proper time. It is not good to 
lie in bed till 8.80 when breakfast is at 8 ; it is 
good to lie in the shade on a warm summer's 
lay during a holiday, to see the waves rising 
and falling with gentle motion, to watch the 
gulls flapping, and to feel that you have nothing 
to do and that you have every. intention of 
doing it. But you can’t enjoy the delights of 
“‘Jazing,”’ as Mortimer Collins calls it, unless 
you have been honestly working previously. 
Boys don’t always seem to remember that. 


iad 


THERE was once a club formed of lazy men ; 
fines were inflicted on those who ever forgot 
themselves so far as to do anything in haste. 
One day several members saw an old doctor 
who was renowned for his laziness drive past 
the door of the club at a furious rate, and loudly 
they chuckled at the thought of fining him. 
But on applying to him on the und of his 
having been in such a hurry, the doctor slowly 
replied, ‘‘ No, I wasn't in a hurry, but my mare 
wanted to go fast and I was too lazy to stop 
her.” 

+ 

“Joun,” said a gentleman to hisidle and lazy 
gardener, “‘ have you ever seen a snail?" 

“Why yes, air, often,” replied the puzzled 
man. 

“Then you must have met it, for I'm sure 
you would never overtake one.” 


#y* 


TcRNING over an old collection of songs, cpl 
grams, ctc., the other day, I came across this 
epitaph on a very idle fellow :— 


“‘ Vere lieth one that once was born and cried, 

Liv'd several years, and then—and then—he 

died.” 

Fancy having to write such an epitaph as that 
over any one, with all the noble possibilities of 
service that life, even in the humblest spheres, 
supplies | 


_—_ 


Foop For Brrps.—An old Congregational 
minister writes to us from Sussex, under date of 
September 9 :— 

*«Now, boys, is the season to lay in a stock 
of ripe plaintain for your canary, linnet, and 
other seed birds. Not every owner‘of a canary 
or linnet is aware how exccedingly each delights 
in plantain above canary, rape, and even above 
the far-famed and costly inga. It may be 
added that the birds just named are particularly 
fond of the young green leaves and flower of the 
dandelion, unblown as well as blown. 
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SETTING AND PRESERVING 
BEETLES. 


HE various Staphy- 


PART IL 


able trouble by 
their refusal to 
lie flat upon the 
@yO card. In such 
ta cases, the legs 
should be teased 
out from beueath 
the body, and the 
insect be care- 
fully pressed 
down into the 
gum by means of 
the handle of the 


ss setting - needle, 
Bc placed longitudi- 
> nally along the 


body, and kept there, if necessary, until the 
gam has partly hardened. The legs and an- 
tenne may then be carefully worked into their 
places, 

Some of the stronger beetles, such as the 
Aphodii and weevils, will sometimes require 
to be held down in their places by one setting- 
needle while the legs and antenn# are worked 
out with the other. When mounting the beetles 
of the latter group, take care that the scales are 
not rubbed. off during the process, for upon them 
the whole appearance of the specimens depends. 

The ladybirds and tortoise-beetles are trouble- 
some enough at first. The usual plan in setting 
these is to fasten them upside down on a piece 
of card by means of a little gum-arabic, and 
brush out the legs and antenna by means of a 
camel's-hair pencil. The gum is then moist- 
ened, and the beetle laid in its proper position 
upon the card upon which it is to be set. 

I have found a quicker and easier method of 
setting these beetles to be as follows. Turn the 
insect upon its back on the table, and merely 
hold it down with a setting-necdle. The legs, 
etc., can then be worked out with the Joreers 
without difficulty, provided they are carefully 
used. With a properly-relaxed ladybird 1 have 
never known this method to fail. + 

The well-known pill-beetles (Byrrhus) are 
even more troublesome, and cannot be set in 
the above-mentioned manner owing to the deli- 
cate nature of the scales. The best plan with 
these insects is to leave them for an extra day 
or two in the laurel-bottle, in order that they 
may get thoroughly relaxed and soft. The } 
etc., will then usually fall into their places with- 
out much trouble, a touch or two of the setting- 
needle and forceps being all that is required to 
complete the operation. 

Large beetles, such as the Stag, Dyticus, Dors, 
etc., should be set in a different manner. An 
entomological pin should be passed through the 
right wing-case in such a manner that the point 
emerges between the second and third pairs of 
legs. The beetle should then be pinned on toa 
flat setting-board, the legs, antonne, etc., pulled 
into position, and fastened in their places by 
means of cross-pins, ‘The insect must then be 
left to dry for a week, or more, according to 


size. 

When the beetles, z.¢, those mounted in 
gum, are set, they should be put away in a dry- 
ing , or other suitable receptacle which will 
keep them free from dust. Whon pata dry, 
each card must be pinned at the end opposite 
the beetle by means of a rather long and stout 
entomological pin, which should be ran through 
the card for rather more than two-thirds of its 
length. The insect is then ready to be placed 
in the cabinet. 

The drawers are labelled out for coleoptera 
in much the same manner as for lepidoptcra, 
less space, of course, being left for cach insect. 
Of larger species, such as the Stag-bectle, etc., 
four specimens, two of each sox, will generally 
be sufficient; of those mounted on card, a 
double row of three, four, five, or six specimens 
in each row, according to size. 
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THROUGH THE DEEPEST CANON; | 


oR, 
THE WILDEST OF THE WILD WEST. 


(BASED ON THE NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORER, 
MAJOR J. W. POWELL.) 


By Wituram H. Ripeine, 
Author of “A Saddle in the Wild West,” ete. 


CHAPTER II. 


Bs Flaming Gorge (so called from the 
brilliant colour of the rocks) the explorers : 
ran through Horseshoe Cafion, which describes | 
an elongated deter in the menntaine, a ! 
several rtages me necessary. e Ss 
inéresacd” a thousand feet in height, and in 
many places the water completely filled the 
channel between them; but occasionally the 
cajion opened into a little park, from the grassy 
carpet of which sprang crimson 
flowers on the stems of pear-shaped 
cactus-plants, patches of blue and 
ee blossoms, and a fragrant 


rea, 

As often as a rapid was approached, 
Major Powell stood on the deck of 
the leading boat to examine it, and 
if he could see a clear passage between 
the rocks, he gavo orders to go ahead, 
but if the channel was barricaded, he 
signalled the other boats to pull 
ashore, and landing himself he walked 
along the edge of the cafion for fur- 
ther examination. 

If still no channel could be found, 
the boats were lowered to the head 
of the falls and Jet down by ropes 
secured to the stem and stern, or 
when this was impracticable both the 
cargoes and the boats were carrried 
by the men beyond the point of diffi- 
culty. When it was decided to run 
the rapids, the greatest danger was 
encountered in the first wave at the 
foot of the falls, which pethered higher 
and higher until it broke. If the 
boat struck it the instant after it 
broke, she cut throngh it, and the 
men had all they could do to keep 
themselves from being washed over- 
board. If in going over the falls she 
was caught by some side-current and 
borne against the wave ‘broadside 
on,” she was capsized; an accident 
that happened more than once with- 
out fatal results, however, as the 
compartments served as buoys, and 
the men om be her and were 
dragged thro the waves until 
quieter water wae reached. When 
these rapids occur the channel is usually nar- 
rowed by rocks which have tumbled from the 
cliffs, or have been washed in by lateral streams, 
but immediately above them a bay of smooth 
water may usually be discovered, where a land- 
ing can be made with ease. 

On June 1 they had an exciting ride. The 
river rolled down the cafion at a wonderful rate, 


and with no rocks in the way, they went as} 


fast as a train. Here and there the water 
rushed into a narrow gorge, and the rocks at 
the side rolled it into the centre in great waves, 
and the boats went leaping and bounding over 
these like things of life. ey were like herds 
of startled deer bounding through forests beset 
with fallen timber. At times the waves broke 
over them and obliged the men to stop to bail 


them ; once they ran twelve miles in an hour, ; 


stoppages included ; and nothing serious hap- 
pened until June 9. 
Their cook had been an ox-driver on the 


plains in the days before the Pacific Railway, and | 


he had not forgotten his old ways. Every morn- 
ing he roused the party by crying ‘‘Roll out! 
bulls in the cirrall | chain up the gaps ! Roll out ! 
roll out! roll out!” Then they arose to pass 
through caiion after cafion and to bowl down 
rapid after rapid, sometimes getting wet, some- 
times being nearly upset, sometimes feeling 
alarmed, sometimes exhilarated by their speed, 


j stars appeared to be in the cafion. 


sometimes confident of success, sometimes dis- 
mayed. They knew not what lay before them ; 
one hour they were in smooth water, the next 
in a boiling whirlpool ; one minute progress was 
easy, and the next it seemed that they could 
proceed no farther. 
one of the banks, often on a narrow ledge of rock, 
and made a fire of driftwood ; after supper they 
told stories of wild life, and it was late before 
they spread their blankets. 

Lying down, they looked up through the cafion 
and saw only a little of the blue heaven appear 
overhead—a crescent of blue sky with two or 
three constellations peering down upon them. 

On the night of the 8th of June, as Major 
Powell lay awake he saw a bright star that ap- 
peared to rest on the verge of t 
to the east. Slowly it seemed to float from its 
resting-place on the rock over the cafion. At 
first it appeared like a jewel set on the brink 
of the clit asit moved out from the rock he 
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wondered that it did not fall. In fact, it did 
seam to descend in a gentle curve, as though the 
bright sky in which the stars were set was 
spread across the cafion, resting on either wall, 
and swayed down by its own weight. The 
It was the 
bright star Vega, and so Major Powell called 
this part of the wall the Cliff of the Harp. 

The explorers were now in a caiion which 
they named the cafion of Ladore, and during 
the afternoon of the following day they came to 
a place where it was necessary to make a port- 
age. The smallest boat was landed and the 
others were tignalled to come up. Where the 
rapids were joined the channel was suddenly 
narrowed by rocks which had tumbled: from the 
cliffs, or been washed in by lateral streams. 

Immediately above the narrow rocky channel 
on ono or both sides there was in most cases a 
bay of quiet water in which the men could anchor 
with ease. Sometimes the water descended, 
with a smooth, unruffled surface, from the broad 
quiet space above, into the narrow angry chan- 
nel by a bend. Great care had to be taken not 
to pass over the brink into this bend, but above 
they could row with men with a flag to guide 
the other boats to the landing-place. Powell soon 
saw one of the boats make shore all right, and 
felt no more concern; but a minute after he 
heard a shout, and looking round saw once of the 


At night they camped on | 


he cliff overhead i 


: foam. 


boats shooting a dangerous bend. It was the 
No Name, with Captain Howland, his brother, 
and Goodman. He felt that its going over was 
inevitable, and ran to save the third boat. A 
minute more and she turned the point and 
headed for the shore. Then Major Powel? 
turned down the stream again and scrambled 
along to look for the boat that bad gone over. 

The first fall was not great, only ten or twelve 
feet, and they often ran such in safety ; but 
below the river tumbled again for forty or fifty 
feet, in a channel filled with rocks that broke 
the waves into whirlpools and beat them into 
He passed around a great crag just in 
time to see No Name strike a rock, and, re- 
bounding from the shock, careen, and fill the 
open compartment with water. Two of the 
men lost their oars ; the boat swung round, and 
was carried down at a rapid rate, broadside on, 
for a few yards, and then struck amidships on 
another rock, which broke her in two. The men 
were thrown into the river, but the 

part of the boat floating buoy- 
antly, they soon seized it, and drifted 
down the river, the rocks for a 
few hundred yards, to a second rapid, 
filled with huge boulders, where the 
boat strack again and was dashed to 
pieces, the men and fragments be- 
ing carried beyond Major Powell's 
sight. 

Running farther, however, he turn- 
ed a bend, and saw a man’s head 
above the water, washed about in a 
whirlpool below another great rock. 
It was Frank Goodman, clinging to 
it with a grip upon which his life 
depended. Comin opposite, the 
major then saw Howland trying to go 
to Goodman’s aid from an island on 
which he had been washed, Soon 
he came near enough to reach Frank 
with a pole, which he extended to- 
wards him. Frank let go the rock, 

ped the pole, and was pulled ashore. 
Seneca Howland was washed farther 
down the island, and was caught by 
some rocks, and, though somewhat 
bruised, managed to get ashore in 
safety. The three men were now on 
an island, with a swift, dangerous 
river on either side, and a fall 
below. 

The Emma Dean was soon brought 
down, and Summer, starting above as 
far as possible, pushed ont. Skilfally 
plying the oars, he reached the island 
at the proper point, and then they all 
pulled the boat up stream, until they 
stood in water up to their necks. 
One sat on a rock and held the boat: 
until the others were ready to pull. 
They gavo tho boat a posh, clung to it with 
their hands, and clim! in as they pulled 
for mainland, which they reached in safety. 
The others were as glad to shake hands. 
with them as though they had been on a. 
voyage round the world and wrecked on a dis~ 
tant coast. 

Down the river, half a mile, they found that. 
the after-cabin of the wrecked boat, with a part. 
of the bottom, mugged and splintered, Mad 
floated against a rock and stranded. There 
were valuable articles in the cabin, but, on ex- 
amination, they determined that life should not. 
be risked to save them. Of course, the cargo of 
rations, instruments, and clothing was utterly 
lost, They returned to the boats and mude 
camp for the night. Tho rotions, instru- 
menta, and clothing had been divided among 
the boats in anticipation of such an_acci- 
dent as this, and they started with dupli- 
cates of srerything that was deemed necessary 
to success. But in the distribution there was 
one exception to this precaution, and the baro- 
meters were all placed in the No Name. There 
was a possibility that they were in the cabin 
lodged against the rock, for that was wher: 
they were kept, and Major Powell lay awake all 
night wondering how he could reach them, 


(To be continued.) 
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By THe AvTHor oF ‘Hans STERK,” ETC. 


OME time ago I related the adventures 
of Hans Sterk, a Boer hero, in his 
successful attempt to rescue the girl with 
whom he was in love from the hands of 
the Zulus. But the story did not end 
as most do, with a happy marriage; for 
-gome reason the wedding was st 
poned, and before it took place Hans 
passed through dan; 
scarcely less wonderful and romantic thi 
those you have already read, as you will 
acknowledge when you have come to the 
end of the following narrative. Both of 
these stirring stories the writer received 
from the lips of a Boer who had had them 
told him by relatives of the hero him- 


self. 

It was not long after the return of the 
cavalcade from Zululand to the more civi- 
lised districts, that Sterk, with his two 
companions, Princeloo and Kruger, set off 
for another hunting expeditiun. The dis- 
trict which they hunted was naturally not 
the same as that in which their former ex- 
pedition was made; shunning those re- 
gions, which swarmed with inimical Zulus, 
they made their way to the north-cast, 
which brought them nearer to the coast. 
Their success was as great as usual, and an 
early return was contemplated, but before 
they commenced the homeward journey 
they resolved to push a little farther 
inland. It would fave been fortunate if 
this resolve had remained unaccomplished. 
The three friends separated, intending to 
meet at nightfall at a given rendezvous, 
Sterk making his way into a thick under- 
growth of grass and shrubs, in which he 
hoped to find good sport. But instead of 
being the hunter be was soon the hunted, 
not indeed by a wild beast, but by a more 
terrible foc. He had not been long on the 
watch before he caught sight of some men 
<reeping towards him, aud a glance showed 
hima that they were more to be dreaded 
than even the Zulus. They were slave- 
dealers. 

Even at the present day the presence of 
these pests of humanity is not unknown in 
Africa, although England, as all readers of 
the Boy’s Own Papgr are aware, docs 
what she can to prevent the prosecution of 
the infamous traffic in slaves by stationing 
cruisers round the coast, and by treaties 


ra and adventures | 
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| with the Sultan of Zanzibar and other 
African potentates. But forty years ago 
the slave-trade was in full swing, and 
crews of Arabs, captained generally hy 
| Portuguese, made annual descents on the 
South African coasts to carry off natives to 
| the various alave-markets in North and 
South America. Sterk knew their prac- 
tices too well to hopa for escape on the 
ground of his nationality; he saw from 
their numbers that to flee was ureless, so 
he yielded to them as they approached 
him, knowing that if he were to kill one, 
| or even two, it would only exasperate his 
captors without increasing in the slightest 
his hope of escape. The swarthy Arabians 
seized and bound him, taking away his 
gun and all that he had about him; then 
with curses on him for being alone and 


| giving them the tropble of a journcy for 


the sake of capturing one man, they brought 


the rest of’ his crew bad had better fortune. 


| But before commencing their march Sterk 


had to undergo a miserable operation. 
With juice extracted from plants well 
known to Africans they stained him black 
from head to foot, stripping him of his 
clothes and dressing him like a native. 
His hair was arranged in the Zulu style, 
and he was transformed into a regular 
black. It was useless to protest, and 
although, as you may judge, Sterk was 
not the man to give up hope because for- 
tune was against him, he could not help 
seeing that if escape was to be ever possible 
it was not so yet, for he was bound as well 
as guarded, and was generally tied to one 
of the Arabs. In this miserable way the 
long and wearisome journey to the coast 
was made, the poor prisoners often suffer- 
ing from the lash of their captors when 
they did not walk fast enough, and endar- 
ing as often as not the pangs of hunger 
and thirst. 

Amongst those who were captured on 
the same day as Sterk were three Zulus, of 
a different tribe from those with whom he 
had so recently been at enmity. They 
were strong, fine fellows, at least as jealous 
of their liberty as Sterk, and equally re- 
solved to obtain it. Sterk, who was a pro- 
ficient in the native languages, soon struck 
up a friendship with these warriors, and 
by his counsel they postponed their useless 
attempts to regain their liberty, and pro- 
mised to be guided by him as to the best 
time for making an effort to escape. The 
coast, howeret. was resched wid out an 
opportunity offering iteelf; the necessary 
bencons soon brought the slave-ships to 
land, and the wretched herd was driven on 
board, and confined below hatches. The 
vessel was a small one, but the cargo and 
crew were small too. The Arabs were not 
good sailors, and the first night out saw 
the ship in considerable danger. A storm 
sprang up, and the crew were not sufficient 
to manage the ship. In despair of safety 
the captain ord the fetters of Sterk to 
be knocked off, and told him to come on 
deck and help save the ehip. But Sterk 


him to their rude camp. 


The slave-hunting expedition had not 
very successful, yet the captain re- 
solved to seek the coast, in the hope that 


SS = 
“The swirl almost drew them beneath the waves.” 


refused to do so unless he was allowed the 


assistance of his Zulu friends. The captain 
had no alternative but to grant his rogues’ 
—the three natives were released, and by 
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the united exertions of all, the vessel was 
brought before the wind. The storm soon 
died away, and the ship was in safety once 
more. 

Sterk did not like the idca of returning 
again tothe hold. -The condition of slaves 
in a slave-ship has been often painted, but 
never with a too terrible pen. In truth, 
words are not strong enough to portray | 
the miseries of the poor wretches who lie 
in,the stifling hold, living chained to dead, 
packed into the smallest compass, no light, 
no air, no water. The burning sun is felt, 
but not seen ; the evening breeze is heard, 
but not felt. No wonder that many a 

or wretch feels that his lot is too hard to 

r, and cheats his cruel captors by com- 
mitting suicide. : 

Sterk and his three friends had tasted 
of that living death, and a taste was 
enough. But how could they hope for 
mercy at the hands of their owners? The 
danger was over, the captain had no fur- 
ther need of them, back to the horrible 
hold they must go again. But no! hope 
came to them from an unexpected quarter. 
A sail appeared on the horizon, a sight 
that gave Sterk as much joy as it brought H 
anxiety to the slave-dealers. The latter 
knew well enough that if that vessel were a 
British one they would have to trust to their 
speed to save their precious cargo. It was 
too risky to trust to the chance of its being 
a friendly vessel, so Sterk and his friends 
were retained on deck to help the sailors in 
their efforts to leave the stranger in their 
wake. But the slave-ship was small, ill- 
manned, and damaged in the gale; the 
stranger was of swifter build, and rapidly 
drew near. As it approached tho Portu- 
guese captain shook with anger to sec the 
British flag run up, and gave orders for 
every yard of cunvas to be stretched. Butit 
was in vain, aud before many hours a 
cannon-ball flew whistling over the mast 
as a signal to tho slaver to haul to. The 
captain took no notice of the order, but 
still pressed on. Another ball came whiz- 
zing through the rigging, but still the 
slave-ship sailed on, though now the cap- 
tain had almost given up hope of escape. 
Another ball was fired, and this one struck 
the slaver. Simultaneously an awful cry 
went up from the hold, a shriek of agony 
that rang in Sterk’s ears for many a day. 
The mate rushed to the captain to tell him 
what there was no nced to tell: the shi: 
was struck between wind and water an 
was sinking. Then a terrible scone took 
place: the slave-dealers and crew lost all 
command over themselves; some cried to 
Allah, some to the Virgin; some broke 
open the casks and drank the burning 
spirit, whilst some sat in mute despair, 
waiting for the death that was only a few 
minutes distant. The ship carried no 
boats; no one seemed to have presence of 
mind enough to construct a temporary raft 
that would sustain them till the English 
vessel came up. Nemesis overtook the 
slave-dealers, and they suffered for all the 
torments they had heaped on others. 

But what was Sterk doing? Hatchet 
in hand he had broken open the hatchway 
and leaped into the hold, to strike off the 
irons of his fellow-slaves as fast as possible. 
But his efforts were almost in vain; fright- 
ened by the cannon-shot and the rushing 
in of the ocean, the hold was like a Bedlam 
—the slaves wero mad with terror. They 
rushed for the hatchway, and Sterk had 
only just time to escape before them when 
the opening was blocked up by a frantic 


was rapidly filling the hold. It was no 
time to think of attempting their rescue, 
another half-minute and it would be all 
over, s0 shouting to the three Zulus to 
imitate him, Sterk seized a spar and flung 
himself into the sea. His friends followed 
his example, and they had scarcely swum 
a dozen strokes before the slaver sank, 
carrying with her captors and capturcd in 
one awful death. 

The swirl of the sinking ship almost 
drew them beneath the waves, and when 
they recovered themselves they were still a 
good half-mile from the boats which the 
Englishman had launched directly the ship 
wasstruck. But all four were good swim- 
mers, and they had hope of liberty to in- 
spire them, so it was not long before they 
were on board the frigatc, the sole sur- 
vivors of the slaver. Sterk presented a 
peculiar spectacle, for his stain had partly 
disappeared. As the leader of the party, 
he told their story, and entreated the cap- 
tain to put them ashore at the Cape. e 
captain gave them clothing and food, but 
confessed that his orders would not allow 
him to touch at the Cape, as he was sailing 
for India, and had already lost a day in 
the chase of the slaver. However, he 
offerel to take them with him to Bombay, 
whence they could easily obtain a vesscl 
for South Africa. 

This news was not very pleasing to our 
hero; all bis friends and relations must 
think him dead by this time, for two months 
had almost elapsed since he was captured. 
He was very unwilling to endure a still 
further delay of some months before return- 
ing home. Who knew but that Katrina 
might be married to some one else, taking 
it for granted that he was dead? So he 
begged the captain to put him and his 
friends on one of the islands which lic to 
the south of tho Cape, about a day's 
sail from land; there he would wait 
and take his chance of hailing a passing 
vessel. 

This was done, and Sterk und his Zulus 
found themselves the sole inhabitants of a 
small island—a Crusoe with three Fridays. 
They had no difficulty about provisions, 
for they had been provided with guns and 
ammunition. It was only a question of 
time when they would be rescued. For- 
tunately, the question was soon resolved ; 
a ship, on its way to Port Elizabeth, soon 
, passed, and they managed to attract its 
, attention by bonfires. Thcy were taken on 
board and landed at Port Elizabeth, where 
Sterk had plenty of friends. 

With his faithful followers he commenced 
the long journey north to the district 
where his relatives lived. 

No post existed in those days, so the 
news of Sterk’s return had not reached any 
one. One day, as he moved through the 
undergrowth,. he heard two shots near 
him, and, poring through the bushes, 
who should he see but Princeloo and 
Kruger, the very two friends who were 
with him when_he was captured by the 
slave-dealers. Leaping out, he hailed 
thea, whilst they were dumb with as- 
tonishment. 

‘I don’t see what there is to wonder 
at,” said the cool huntsman. ‘ When we 
parted, about six months ago, we promised 
to mect again at this spot, so here I 
am!” 

Sterk’s adventures for the present were 
over. Soon after he returned to the settle- 
ment and married Katrina, and a large 
family of little Sterks help to perpetuate 


crowd, all trying to push their way into 
the open air, away from the water which 


the name of their intrepid father. 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 
. THE POLE; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(4 SEQUEL TO THE CRUISE OF THE 
SNOWBIRD. ) 


By Gorpon STAPLES, M.D., B.N. 


CHAPTER II.——THE DINNER BY THE LAKE— 
RORY'S RUN ROUND AFRICA—THE RETULN 
OF THE WANDERERS. 


when did you hear from Allan and Rory ?” 
asked McBain that day, as they were seated 
at dinner in tho little Highland cottage. 

Mrs. Morrison had done her best to put 
something nice before them, and not with- 
out success either—so thought Ralph, and 
80, too, thought his guest. At all events, 
both of them did ample justice to that 
noble lake trout. Five pounds did he 
weigh, if he weighed an ounce, and as red 
was he in flesh as if he had been fed upon 
beet. The juicy joint of mountain mutton 
that followed was fit to grace the table of 
@ prince—it was as fragrant and sweet as 
the blooming heather tops that had brought 
it to perfection. Nor was the cranberry 
tart to be despised. The berries of which 
it was composed had not come over the 
Atlantic in a barrel of questionable flavour 
—no, they had been culled on the dewy 
braelands that very morning by the fair 
you fingers of wee Jeannie Morrison 

erse e widow did not forget to tell 

them that, and it did not detract from 
their enjoyment of the tart. For drink 
they had fragrant heather ale — home- 
brewed. 

“When did I hear from Allan and 
Rory?” said Ralph, repeating MeBain’s 
question ; ‘‘from the first, not for weeks— 
he is lazy boy; from the latter, only 
yesterday morning.” 

“‘ And what says Rory?” asked McBain. 

“Oh!” replied Ralph, ‘‘his letter is 
beautiful. Itis twelve pages long. He is 
loud in his praises of the behaviour of the 
yacht, as a matter of course; but in no 
single sentence of this lengthy epistle does 
he refer definitely to the health or welfare 
of anybody whatever.” 

‘From which you infer— ?”” 

“From which I infer,” said Ralph, 
“that everybody is as well as Rory him- 
self—that my dear father is well, and Allan, 
and his mother, and his sister Helen Edith. 
He is a queer boy, Rory, and he encloses 
me a couple of columns from a Cape of 


first started in May last. his yarn 
‘Right round Africa.” He commences at 
Suez, a where even boy Rory, I 
should think, would fail to find much 
poetry and romance; but they must have 
enjoyed themselves at Alexandria, where 
Rory mounted on top of Pompey’s Pillar, 
rode upon donkeys, and did all kinds of 
queer thi Well, they spent a week at 
Malta, with, ita streets of stairs, its bells, 
its priests, its convents, and its blood- 
oranges. Rory missed trees and shade, 
though; he says Malta is a capital place 
for lizards, or any animal, human or other- 
wise, that cares to spend the day basking 
on the top of a stone. He liked Tunis and 
Algiers better, and he quite enjoyed Tene- 
riffeand Madeira. Then they crossed over 
to Sierra Leone, and he launches forth in 
praise of the awful forests—‘ primeval,’ he 
calls them—and he says, in his own in- 
imitable Irish way, that ‘they are dark, 
bedad, even in broad daylight.’ Then all 
down the strange savage West Coast they 
sailed; they even visited Ashantee, but he 
doesn’t say whether or not they called on 
his sable majesty the king. Of course 
they didn’t miss looking in at St. Helena, 
which he designates a paradise in mid- 
ocean, and not a lonely sea-girt rock, as 
old books call it. Ascension was their 
next place of resort. That is a rock, if you 
like, he says; but the sea-birds’ eggs and 
the turtle are redeeming features. And so 
on to the Cape, and up the Mozambique, 
landing here and there at beautiful villages 
and towns, and in woods where they picked 
the oysters off the trees.” * : 

“They really must be enjoying them- 
selves,” said McBain. 

“That they are,” Ralph replied, pulling 
out Rory’s letter. “‘ Just listen how charm- 
ingly he writes of the Indian Ocean—no- 
body else save our own poetic Rory could 
so write:—‘My dear, honest, unsophisti- 
cated Ralph,—Oh, you ought to have been 
with us as we rounded the Cape! That 
thunderstorm by night would have made 
even your somewhat torpid blood tingle in 
our veins. It was night, my Ralph; what 
ittle wind there was was dead off the iron- 
bound coast, but the billows were moun- 
tains high. Yes, this is no figure of speech. 
I have never seen such waves before, and 
mayhap never will again. I have never 
seen such lightning, and never heard such 
thunder. We remained all night on deck; 
no one had the slightest wish to go below. 
As I write our yacht is bounding over a 
blue and rippling sea; the low, wooded 
shore on our lee is sleeping in the warm 
sunlight, and everything around us breathes 
peace and quiet, and yet I have but to 
clasp my hand across my eyes, and once 
again the whole scene rises up before me. 
T eee the lightning quivering on the dark 
waves, and flashing incessantly around us, 


with intervals of the blackest darkness. I | Oce: 


see the good yacht clinging by the bows to 
the crest of the waves, or plunging arrow- 
like into the watery ravines; I see the wet 
and slip, decks and cordage, and the 
awestruck men around the bulwarks; and 
I see the faces of my friends as I saw them 
then—Allan’s knitted brow, his mother’s 
looks of terror, and the pale features of 
r Helen Edith. There are nights, 

hh, in the life of a sailor that he is but 
little likely ever to forget ; that was one in 


* Oysters growing on trees seems a strange paradox. 
They do so grow, hewever. The mangrove-trees are 
we by the tide, and to their tortuous roots oysters 
adhere, which may be gathered at ow water. 
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| mine that will cling to my memory till I 


cease to breathe.’ 

“Don’t you call that graphic?” said 
Ralph. 

“T do,” replied McBain; ‘‘ give us one 
other extract, and then lend me the letter. 
T’ll take it to town with me, and you can 
have it again when you come up.” 

“Well,” said Ralph, ‘‘ he describes De- 
lagoa Bay and the scenery all round it so 
pleasantly, that if I hadn’t an estate of my 
own in old England I would run off and 
take a farm there; right quaintly he talks 
of the curious Portuguese city of Mozam- 
bique; he is loud in the praises of the 
Comoro Islands, especially of Johanna, 
with its groves of citrons and limes, its 
feathery palm-trees, and its lofty moun- 
tains, tree-clad to the very summits; and 
he could write a lordly volume, he says, on 
the sultanic city of Zanzibar, where, it 
would seem, his adventures were not like 
angels’ visits—few and far between. He 
has even fought with the wild Somali In- 
dians, and assisted at a pitched battle 
between Arabs and a British cruiser. Then 
he describes his adventures in the woods 
and in the far-off hills and jungles, tiger- 
slaying ; here is a serpent adventure; here 
is a butterfly hunt. Fancy butterflies as 
big as a lady’s fan, and of plumage —yes, 
that is the very word Rory makes use of 
—‘ plumage’ more bright than a noonday 
rainbow. 

“Here again is a description of the 
great Johanna hornet, two inches long, 
blue-black in colour, and so dreaded by the 
natives that they will not approach within 
twenty yards of the tree these terrible 
insects inhabit. Here is a beetle as big as 
a fish, and as strong apparently as a man, 
for he seizes hold of the top of the big 
pickle jar into which Rory wants to intro- 

luce him, and obstinately refuses to be 
drowned in spirits; and here is a centipede 
as long as an adder; green, transparent, 
deadly tarantulas as big as frogs, hairy 
and horrible; scorpions as big as crabs, 
green and dangerous as the centipedes 
themselves, that run from you, it is true, 
but threaten you as they run. 

“It is pleasant,” continued Ralph, “to 
turn from his descriptions of the awful 
African Steepio- crepes, and read of the 
enchanting beauty of some parts of the 
Zanzibar woods, the mighty trees ea 
laden, the patches of tempting pineapples, 
through which one can hardly wade, the 
curious breadfruit-trees, the pomolos, the 
citrons, the oranges, and the guavas, that 
look and taste, says Rory, ‘like strawberries 
smothered in cream.’ He dilates, too,on 
the beauty of the wild flowers, and the 
brilliancy of the birds—birds that never 
sing, but flit sadly and silently from bough 
to bough in the golden sunlight. From 
the very centre of this beautiful wood 
Rory, with masteny, Pea, carries you right 
away to a lovely coral island in the Indian 
an. : ; 

“‘* Although many, many miles in ex- 
tent,’ he tells us, ‘ although it is clothed in 
waving woods, although even the cocoa- 
nut palm waves high aloft its luscious fruit, 
it is not inhabited by man. Perhaps my 
boat was the first that ever rasped upon its 
shores of silvery sand, perhaps I was the 
first human being that ever Jay under the 
shade of its mangrove-trees, or bathed in 
the waters of its sunny lagune. My boat 
is a skiff—a tiny skiff; our yacht lies at 
anchor off Chak-Chak, and I have come all 
alone to visit this fairylike island. I left 
the ship wile the stars were still glittering 
in the 


up and turned the waters into blood; and 
now I have rested, bathed and break- 
fasted, and am once more on board my 
indolent skiff. Here in this bay, even half 
a mile from the shore, you can see the 
bottom distinct and clear, for the water is 
as pellucid as crystal, and there isn’t a 
ripple on the sea. And what do I gaze 
upon? A submarine garden, and I gaze 
upon it like one enchanted, the while my 
boat—impelled by the tide slone—glides 
slowly on and over it. Down yonder are 
flowers of every shape and hue, shrubs of 
every variety of foliage, coral bushes— 
pink, and white, and even black—rocks 
covered with meduse of the moet brilliant 
colours an artist could imagine, and patches 
of white sand, strewn with living shells, 
each one more lovely to look upon than 
another. And every bush and ib and 
flower is all a-quiver with a strange 
indescribable motion, which greatly 
heightens their magical beauty; and why? 
Because every bush and shrub and flower 
ia composed of a thousand living things. 
But the larger creatures that creep and 
crawl or glide through this submarine 
garden are fantastic in the extreme. Mon- 
ater crabs and crayfish, horny, abhorrent, 
and so strange in shape ne cannot :belp 
thinking they were made to frighten 
other; long, transparent fishes, partly 
grayling, pty, eel ; fiat fishes that swim 
in all kinds of ridiculous ways ; some fishes 
that seem all tail together, and others that 
are nothing but head. And among all the 
others 8 curious flat fish that swims on an 
even keel, and, by the very brilliancy of 
his colours and gorgeous array, seems to 

juite take the shine out of all the others. 

oth sides of this fish are painted alike; 
both sides of him are divided into five or 
six equal parts, and each part is of a diffe- 
rent colour—one is a marigold yellow, 
another green, another brightest crimson, 
another steel-; , and so on. Him I 
dubbed the harlequin flounder. Yes, 
Ralph, Shakespeare was right when he 
esid there are more things in heaven and 
earth than we dream of in our philosophy, 
and he might have added there are more 
things in ocean’s depths, and stranger 
things, than any natoralist ever could 
imagine.’ Ralph, fold 

“You sec,” said Ralph, folding Rory’s 
funny letter, and handing it to McBain, 
“ that our friends are enjoying themselves; 
but you won't fail to notice Rory’s closing 
sentence, in which he says that, in the very 
midst of all the brightness and beauty so 
lavishly spread around him, he is often- 
times longing to visit once more the 
strange, mysterious regions around the 
Pole.” 

“« And you have never wntten a bio 
him about our new ship and our p 
voyage ?’’ inquired MoBain, 

‘Never a word,” cried Ralph, laughing. 
“© You see, I want to keep that a secret till 
the very last. Oh, fancy, McBain, how 
wild with glee both Rory and Allan will 
be when they find that the splendid ship 
is built and ready, and that we but wait 
for the return of spring to carry us once 
more away to the far north in.” 

“Td like to see Rory’s face,” said 
McBain, smiling, ‘‘when you break the 
news to him.” 

e e e e 

Just six weeks after this quiet little 
téte-a-téte dinner on the bank of the High- 
land lake, a very important-looking and 
fussy little tug-boat came puff-puffing up 
the Clyde from seaward, towing in a large 


wens, long before the sun leapt | and pretty yacht; her sails were clewed, 
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and her yards squared, and ing 

looked trig and trim, not only about her, 

but on board of her. The biue ensign 

floated proudly from her staff; her crew ; 
were dressed in true yachting rig, and her 

decks were white as the driven snow. 

An elderly lady with snow-white hair ; 
paced slowly up and down the quarter-deck 
leaning lightly on the arm of a tall and, 
gentlemanly man of mature age. In a| 
lounge chair right aft, and abreast of the 
binnacle, a fair young girl was reclining, 
book in lap, but not reading; she was | 
engaged in pleasant conversation with a 
youth who sat on a camp-stool not far off, 
while another who leant upon the taffrail 
gazing shorewards frequently turned to- 
wards them, to put in his oar with a word 
or two. He was taller than the former ; 
and apparently a year or two older. He 
was probably more manly in ap; 
and build, but certainly not better-looking. | 
Both were tanned with the tropical sun, , 
and both were dressed alike in a kind of 
sailor uniform of navy blue. 

“Yes, Rory,” the girl was saying, ‘‘I must : 
confess that’ I do Freel glad to get back! 
again to Scotland, much though I have en- 
joyed our cruise and all our strange adven- 
tures around that wild and beautiful coast. 
Oh! Ido not wonder at your being fond ! 
ofthe sea. IfI werea manI feel sure I 
would be a sailor.” 

“« And here we are,” replied Rory, with 
pleasure beaming from his bright, laugh- 
ing eyes, ‘‘within three miles of Glasgow. 
And, you know, Ralph is here; how 
delighted he will be to meet us all again! 
I really wonder he did not come with 
us.”” 

But Ralph was very much nearer to 
them at that moment than they had any 
idea of. 

“Helen Edith,” cried Allan at that mo- 


ment, ‘‘ and you, Rory, docome and have a 
look at this beautiful steam barque on the 
stocks.” 

Both Helen and Rory were by his side in 


@ moment. 

“‘She is a beauty indeed,” said Rory, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ There are lines for you! 
There is shape! Fancy that craft in the 


water! Look at the beautiful rake that even 
her funnel has! But is she a man-o’-war, 
I wonder ?”” 

‘* More like a despatch boat, I should 
say,” said Allan. ‘‘ Look, she is pierced 
for guns.” 

Allan was right about the 8, for just 
as hespoke a balloon shaped-cloud of white 
smoke rose slowly up from her side, and 
almost simultaneously the roar of a big gun 
came over the water and died away in a 


; hundred echoes among the rocks and hills. 
oe ; Another and another followed in slow and 


measured succession, until they had 
counted fourteen. h 
“It is saluting they 
are,” said Allan; ‘‘ but 
surely it cannot be us 
they are saluting, and 
yet there is no other 
craft of any conse- 


| quence coming up the 


water.” 

“But I feel sure,” 
said Helen, “it is 
some one bidding us 
welcome. And see, 
they dip the flag.” 

The yacht’s flag was 
now dipped in return, 
but still the mystery 
remained unravelled. 

But it does not re- 
main so long. 

For see, the yacht is 
now almost abreast = | 


' of the new ship, and the decks of the latter 
‘are crowded with wildly cheering men. 
Ay, and yonder, beside the flagstaff, is 
' Ralph himself, with McBain by his side, 
waving their hats in the air. 

The good people on the yacht are for a 
| minute rendered dumb with astonishment, 
but only for » minute; then the air is rent 
with their shouts as they give back cheer 
for cheer. 
| _ ‘Och ! deed in troth,” cried Rory, losing 
| allcontrol of his English accent, ‘it's myself 
that is bothered entoirely. Is it my head 
or my heels that I’m standing on? for never 
a morsel of me knows! Is it dreaming I 
{am ? Allan, boy, can’t you tell me? Just 
look at the name on the stern of the beau- 
| tiful craft.” Allan himself was dumb with 
| astonishment to behold, in broad letters of 
gold the words, 


Tue ARRANDOON. 
(To be continued.) 


A glowing Letter from Rory. 


THE COLONEL’S STORY. 
By Pavi Buakg, 
Author of The New B 


Iw 


to whose stories of 

of liste ; Thad o} 

tiger-skin which for 

library, but had n 

account of how it 

present position, o I determined on the evening 
in question to make one more attempt. 


“1 aimed stralght for its eye, and fired.” 
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«By the way, colonel,” I remarked, ‘‘that is 
a splendit skin in your library. Did you do 
wuch tiger-hunting when you were in India?” 

“IT never hunted a tiger in my life,” he 
replied. 

‘Then who shot that one ?” 

“7 did.” 

“How was that?” 

“I suppose I must tell you,” he answered. 
T should have done so dong ago, but that skin 
is connected with an episode in my life that I 
can’t look back on without sorrow and not a 
little shame. However, you shall hear the 
story if you like ; it may help to keep you clear 
of a rock upon which so many young men 
founder—that of false notions of honour, and 
letting pride overrule right.” 

“T should like it above all things.” 

‘¢Well, then, you must know that when I 
was a young lieutenant my regiment was ordered 
to India. had lately joined, and had few or 
no friends amongst my brother officers ; add to 
this that I was a wretched sailor, and that the 
troopship I was in was the worst in the service, 
and you can imagine I had a rather uncomfort- 
able voyage. We sailed in July, and the weather 
was very warm. As I lay in my berth one 
evening it struck me that it had become un- 
accountably warm, even for the tropics; a strong 
smell of burning suddenly made me suspect 
what was the matter-—the ship was on fire. I 
rushed on deck and gave the alarm, but it was 
too late—it was evident that the only question 
was one of escape. Fortunately a second ship 
employed on the same service was within sight ; 
she bore down on us, and succeeded in rescuing 
the t majority of our crew. 

«By some mischance the boat into which I 
had jumped overturned. Most of its occupants 
contrived to get hold of pieces of wood and 
coops, and so support themselves, but I was 
weak, and could find nothing to sustain myself 
by, and in a few seconds I almost gave myself 
up for lost. J sank once, but on mising again 
gave a cry so piercing that a man on the deck 
of the rescuing ship heard it above all the din, 
and plunged inafter me. After a hard struggle 
he succeeded in reaching a boat, and we were 
soon in safety. 

“I found the next day that my deliverer was 
Jack Harding, a lieutenant in the 51st, also 
proceeding to India for the first time. He was 
a splendid fellow, one to whom I should have 
been attracted even if gratitude had not led me 
to feel strongly drawn to him. We soon struck 
up a warm friendship, which increased as the 
days passed by. He had travelled a great deal, 
although he was still young, and many an hour 
he beguiled by relating his adventures in various 
parts of the world—of his capture by the North 
American Indians, of being chased by savages 
in Africa for nearly a day, or of some other 
equally exciting episode in his career. 

«We were both glad to find that we were to be 
stationed at the same placo, a town of some few 
thousand inhabitants on the Hooghly. Many 
and varied were our plans for hunting, riding, 
and a score of other amusements; we determined 
to share our quarters and became inseparable 
companions. Before long we were known in the 
reginrent by the nickname of the Scissoré, be- 
cause we were never apart, and would let nothin 
come between us that didn’t get damaged. 
Those were very happy days; I can remember 
them even now with pleasure. 

“Tf at that time I had been asked to name the 
most unlikely event which could happen, I 
think I should have said that Jack and I should 
quarrel. We were both so well suited to each 
other, and so ready to give way to the other’s 
wishes, that there seemed to be no possible 
means of getting up a dispute, even if we had 
wished to. But the most unlikely things do 
happen after all, and Jack and I quarrelled. 
I’m not going to tell you what about; the whole 
business was a wretched one, equally discredit- 
able to both of us, and so trifling that it would 
have been ridiculous had it not led to such 
serious consequences. It is best that it should 
be utterly forgotten. It’s enough to say that 
each of us accused the other of dishonourable 
actions, and J, in a fit of passion at being sus- 
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pected of what I knew I was innocent of, retorted 
with a short, but biting word. I had scarcely 
said it when he threw a glass of wine in my 
face. 

“T shall never forget that evening as longas I 
live. It seemed as if some demon possessed us 
both. Directly I felt the wine in my face I 
struck wildly at him across the table, but he 
stepped back and avoided my blow. 

“¢Ted,’ he said, in a hard voice, ‘don’t try 
and strike me; we can't settle this matter thus.’ 

“T had outwardly calmed down, but still felt 
the sting of the gross insult, forgetting alto- 
gether, of course,that I had been the aggressor. 

««* When shall we meet?’ I asked. 

“*To-morrow morning. I know a spot where 
we shall be quiet. We will start at seven and 
tuke our guus with us, so that every one will 
think we have gone out hunting. Don’t forget 
your pistols.’ 

“Without another word he went to his little 
bedroom, and I soon after went to mine, which 
adjoined his, I slept little, and whenever I 
woke I heard Jack walking up and down his 
room, sometimes talking to himself in a low 
ve fife duelli 

“* Forty or fifty years ago duelling was a recog- 
nised thing in England, and especially in the 
army. Some colonels, however, set their faces 
strongly against the practice, and ours was one. 
If two officers quarrelled he generally man: 
to make peace between them, and visited with 
severe displeasure those who tried the ordeal of 
combat without his knowledge. Knowing this, 
we determined to let our intended duel be a 
complete secret. No one was to accompany us, 
except a couple of native servants, and as none 
knew of our quarrel, it was not probable any 
one would guess that the object of our early 
departure was other than that which we gave 
out, namely, to hunt. 

“At seven o'clock we both left our quarters, 
treating each other as usual whilst in the pre- 
sence of the soldiers and natives who were 
already about. 

“A few minutes more saw us taking our way 
towards the jungle, which reached to within a 
mile of the town on the western side. Just be- 
fore entering it Harding stopped suddenly, and 
with every appearance of surprise, exclaimed, 
‘Well, I am stupid ; I’ve forgotten to bring 
any cartridges, I've nothing but shot in my 

uch.” 
pm ‘Nor have I,’ I rejoined; ‘we are a nice 
couple to go out shooting !’ 

‘“¢Hi!’ shouted Harding to his servant, ‘ go 
back to my quarters and bring some cartridges ; 
you can leave your things here. Be as quick as 
you can.’ 

‘<1 gavo the same order to my man, and we 
were left alone. 

“*Now,’ said Harding, in a changed voice, 
‘don't let us lose any more time.’ Follow 
me! 

‘So saying he dashed into the jungle along a 
path we had often traversed before. We pene- 
trated some distance without speaking a word— 
in fact, I was too excited to say anything, my 
brain was ina fever. I was about to fight my 
first duel, and with the man who had been my 
first real friend. I dared not 'y, and think 
calmly about it ; I knew that if I did so I must 
recognise the folly and wickedness of what I 
was doing. All I determined to remember was 
that he had insulted me grossly, and that no 
officer could put up with an insult. I had come 
out with the intention of either killing him or 
being killed myself, and I scarcely knew which 
of the two to dread most. 

“At last Harding stopped. Tho spot he had 
chosen was a little out of the main path, by the 
side of a small pool, which, from the footmarks 
around, was evidently a favourite watering- 
place for wild animals. There was nothing 
there, however, at this moment ; we were abso- 
lutely alone, with no chance of being inter- 
rupted, for our servants, dispatched home on a 
Talve errand, would not be able to reach us for 
half an hour, even did they know where to 
come. 

‘**] think this will do,’ said Harding. 

“Very well,’ I answered. 


“ ‘It's no good having any nonsense about 
measuring distances,’ he said ; ‘we've no time 
to waste over formalities. If you will stand in 
frout of that tree yonder I will stand in front of 
this. I will throw this bullet into the air, and 
when you hear the splash in the water, fire.’ 

**T made no answer, but walked to the tree 
he had pointed out. I placed my rifle against 
it, took off my jacket and cap. and threw them 
down, then carefully examined my pistol to sec 
it was properly loaded. Harding had done the 
same, and now we stood opposite to each other. 
not more than fifteen or sixteen paces apart. I 
scarcely breathed. But although I was strang 
to the highest pitch of excitement, my hand 
was as steady and my sight as clear as if I had 
teen in a pistol-gallery. 

“The next few seconds seemed an age. I 
remember that there flashed through my brain 
my life for the last few months—the life that I 
had spent in pleasant companionship with the 
man whose death I was ‘about to attempt. I | 
felt him once again grasp me firmly as I was 
struggling for life in the ocean. I heard his 
cheery voice, so well-known at the mess-table, 
and for a moment I faltered. But the recollec- | 
tion of last night’s events called me back to 
myself—or, rather, to what was not my trae 
self, but only a poor miserable distortion—and 
I searerly needed to hear his voice asking if I 
were ready to make me once more as hard as 
ever. I repressed with a struggle the better | 
thonghts that had risen in my breast, and an- 
swered in as cold a voice as his, ‘ Yes!’ 

“As I spoke he threw the bullet high into the 
air with his left hand. I raised my pistol, my | 
finger was on the trigger, but instead of the ex- | 
cted splash came a shriek of pain, and I saw , 
arding lying on the ground with a tiger stand- 

over him. 

“My heart gave a bound; I had an inde- 
scribable sensation of horror and relief. I in- 
stinctively took aim at the beast with my 
istol, and fired. My shot took effect on its | 
fore-leg, and it gave a growl of pain and anger. 
I expected to fecl its fangs in me every instant, 
but it seemed loth to leave its certain prey to 
revenge itself on me, and contented itself with 
glaring terribly and uttering low growls. I had 
recovered from the first shock of surprise by this 
time. Without taking my eyes off the tiger's, 
I stretched out my hand for my rifle, which I 
had leant against the tree. I mai to put 
it to my shoulder and take a good aim without 
doing more than excite the brute’s curiosity. 
Keeping my finger on the trigger, ready to fire 
at a second’s notice, I gradually edged my way 
nearer and nearer, for everything depended on 
one shot. When I was about ten paces distant 
I stopped and gave a shrill whistle. The tiger 
raised its head and listened intently for a 
second or two. This was the opportunity I had 
wanted. I aimed straight for its eye, and fired. 
He gave one tremendous bound into the air and 
fell dead ; my bullet had penetrated his brain. 

“‘T yan up to Harding, who had not moved 
during all this time, expecting to find him 
dead—killed by tho first blow of the beast’s 

aw. But, to my unspeakable joy, he rose on 

jis elbow as I approached, and in a voice which 
seemed to belong to his old self, exclaimed, 
‘That was a narrow squeak ; you’ve saved my 
life this time ; we're quits now.’ 

“** Are you much hurt?’ I anxiously asked. 

‘“**No, nothing but a flesh wound in my 
thigh ; he must have missed his jamp a little. 
Lend me your handkerchief and we'll tie it up.’ 

“*T speedily bound up his wound, which was 
bleeding rather freely. 

*** You can’t walk,’ I said; ‘you'll have to 
let me carry you.’ 

“ ©Yor'll find me a heavy load this sort of 
weather. Suppose you carry me as far as the 
path, then our servants will probably find us in 
8 few minutes, especially if we fire off a gun. 
Here goes for signal of distress number onc. 

“*So saying, he fired off his pistol, which had. 
not gone off when he fell. 

“«*T say, old man,’ said Harding, a minute 
afterwards, ‘I didn’t expect to fire this into the 
ain when I came out to-day. I’ve been a great 
fool 
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ce 


“*«T've been worse,’ I exclaimed, ‘but let us | 


drop that subject for ever. Do youagree?’ 

‘** With all my heart, let’s be as good friends 
as before, or even better.’ 

‘*He held out his hand, I put mine into it, and 
we silently ratified a friendship which lasted 
till his death.” 

The colonel stopped talking, and we both sat 
without speaking for a few minntes. The old 
officer was evidently in a reverie, thinking over 
the old times when he was in the prime of 
health and strength and won renown and rank 
fighting at the side of the friend of whom he had 
been telling. I interrupted him after a while 
by asking how they managed to bring the tiger 

ome. 

“Ah yes, I forgot that. I carried poor Harding 
to the path, and our natives soon afterwards 
came up. With their help we carried him to 
the town and then sent out a small army to 
bring home the tiger in triumph. It was one 
of the biggest ever seen in the neighbourhood, 
and my prowess as a hunter was immensel 
extolled, although our colonel censured us both 
for being foolhardy enough to go tiger-huntin, 
on foot and alone. We told him that we had hi 
no wish or intention of meeting such big game ; 
in fact, as he knew, tigers had been exceedingly 
rare in that district for some years past. I had 
my victim skinned and the skin prepared, and 
for years I slept on it. It certainly is a mag- 
nificent specimen, and undamaged except just 
where the pistol-ball hit him.” 

“And you never shot another tiger?” I 
asked. 

‘No, never. I was recalled from India next 
year and didn’t return there for twenty years, 
and I was then ina district where tigers were 
unknown. No, I shot my first and ‘ast tiger 
where I fought wy first and last duel. Thank 
Heaven, it was a tiger I killed and’not a man!” 


MAGIC SQUARES. 


The following are squares of the words given in our 
last number :— 


also 
e lawn 
a sway 
t onyx 


bow 
ore 
wet 


In this world a boy is likely to get what he 
gives. Men’s hearts are like a whispering gal- 
lery to you. If you speak softly, a gentle 
whisper comes back; if you scold, you get 
scolded. With the measure you mete it is mea- 
sured to you again. 


THE ILL-USED BOY; 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Erroart, 
Author of “Jack and John,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I1l.—THE COUNTRY COUSIN COMES 
TO TOWN. 
‘ HERE was a boy on 
the Great Eastern 
ii Railway with a 
! very rueful face, 
about three weeks 
after the time spo- 
ken of in the last 
chapter. He was 
coming up from a 
_ Suffolk village to 
London, where he 
had never been 
before, and leav- 
ing all the friends 
of his early days 
behind him. He 
had a brown, rosy 
face, with a good-natured expression that 
won upon most people, and was certainly 
winning upon a small girl with a large 
bundle, a small bandbox, and tearful eyes, 
who sat in the opposite corner of the third- 
class carriage in which they were travel- 
ling. 
The boy was Robert Brown. His friend 
the vicar had written a few days back to 
Mr. Hartley, telling him the day and train 


by which Robert would leave for London, 
and, a little to his surprise, had received no 
answer. The truth was, that Mr. Hartley 
had written almost at once on receipt of 
the letter, telling Mr. Russell that Robert 
would be met on his arrival at Shoreditch 
by his cousin. Now Lawrence had been 
given this letter to post on his way to 
school, but had forgotten all about it till the 
preceding evening, so that it had arrived 
at Oak’s End just an hour after Robert 
| had started in Farmer Byles’s tax-cart 
for the nearest station. 

Now on their way to the station Farmer 
Byles—one of the best-natured men, I 
think, in the eastern counties—had stopped 
at the cottage of one of his labourers, and 
out had come ire: Grout, with a bundle, a 
bandbox, a small girl, anda great posy. The 
small girl—thirteen last birthday—was 
going up to London to be a little maid to 
Mrs. Grout’s sister, who kept a china-sho 
in a street half a mile from Shoreditc 
Station. The little maid, Sally Grout, was 
going third- class, so was Robert, as he had 
not too much money, and Mr. Hartley had 
not, as the vicar said, specified when he 
wrote last by what class his young relation 
should travel; and as third-class always 
sufficed the vicar on his journeys, he 
thought it would do well enough for 
Robert, whom, however, he had directed, 
when he arrived at London, to take a cab 
and proceed with his lnggage to Clapton. 

“The little lass is down at leaving 
her mother,” said Farmer Byles to Robert. 
“It’s natural, it is; but you'll cheer her 
up a bit, Robert, and that'll cheer you 
too. And you'll write to us, my lad, and 
Jet us know how you are getting on. And 
you'll be a good lad, I’m sure, for your 
father and mother’s son couldn’t be any- 
thing else. And Sally, my lass, you'll 
easily find your way to Mrs.Simcox. Any 
of the porters will direct you, and you've 
not much luggage to carry.” 


“‘T'll see to her,” said Robert, eagerly. 


“T can find the way better than she will. 
She’s only a girl, you know,” 

By which, be it understood, he did not 
mean anything rude to girls, but that, 
Sly being one, she required a little care 
and protection on her first start into the 
great bustling world, which he, being a 
boy, was ready and able to give, Mr. 
Byles understood him in this way. 

“That's kind of you, Robert,” he said, 
“and Sally’s mother will be pleased when 
she hears of it.” 

Then the railway whistle blew, and 
there were more good-byes interchanged, 
and then the two young people were borne 
off to London, to begin life afresh. 

At first Robert was very melancholy, for 
the leaving his native village and his old 
friends seemed to bring on his grief afresh 
for the loss of his dear dead mother. But 
after a time he tried to rouse himself, and 
even tocheer up Sally alittle. She, for the 
first part of their journey, had sat wiping 
first one eye and then the other, as the 
memories of her home or the fear of her 
first mistress were too much for her. 

Robert tried to cheer her up by telling 
her of the wonders of London. He had 
never been there himself, but he had heard 
much of it from his mother, and he had 
been to Ipswich and Yarmouth, while 
Sally had never left her native village, so 
that he could form some faint idea of what 
a great city was likely to be, and, compared 
to Sally, was an experienced traveller. 
She got quite cheerful under his good- 
natured talk, and Robert found his own 
spirits rising. 

When they came to London, the size, the 
stir, the turmoil of the terminus, were 
almost too much for poor little Sally. She 
sat with wide-open mouth and eyes, and 
posy and bundle and box tightly clutched, 
till Robert told her to get out and wait 
while he saw to his own luggage. 

The easiest way of disposing of Saliy 
would, of course, have been to have put 
both her belongings and his own into a cab, 
and driven first to Mrs. Simcox’s, and then 
to Clapton; but Robert had not much 
money with him, and he did not know 
when he should have any more, and a cab 
for Sally might cost a shilling, perhaps 
two, in addition to his fare to Clapton, 
while leaving his box at the station would 
only come to twopence. Besides, he knew 
Mrs. Simcox—she was rather strict and 
old-fashioned in her notions, and the idea 
of a little maid with no more luggage 
than she could very well carry driving up 
to her place in a cab, would have made 
her set Sally down at once as a fine lady 
or a shiftless, improvident creature, who 
would never come to any good. 

Robert had his box taken to the cloak- 
room, and then came back to Sally, whom, 
with strict injunc- 
tions not to move, 
he had left near 
the train from 
which they had - 
alighted. There _ 
she still stood, 
transfixed, im- 
movable, mouth 
and eyes 0 to 
their fullest. She = 
was the most per- 
fect picture of a 
little rustic that 
you can conceive. 
She had on a little 
straw hat tied 
under the chin, 
and a bright cotton frock not reaching 
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to her ankles. It had been her grand- 
mother’s best dress once, and had been 
solemnly presented by her as a grand 
contribution to Sally’s outfit. Her stock- 
ings were grey, of her own knitting; her 
boots were thick; gloves she had none; 
and she had a small, bright-coloured shawl 
pinned over her shoulders. She had an 
enormous nosegay of the brightest flowers, 
and her cheeks were as red as the peonies 
in it. 

“‘Marster Brown! Marster Brown!” 
she gasped, ‘‘I never saw such a soight 
o’ people in moy loife.” 

Bally's accent was the broadest Suffolk, 
and she was so excited that her tones, 
mever of the lowest, were now, through 
her excitement, unusually loud. Several 
people who heard her laughed good- 
naturedly, and three gentlemanly boys 
standing near had their attention drawn 
to Sally and her escort. He, loyal as any 
knight of old to his lady (and mind you, 
boys, I think Sir Galahad and other 
knights had something of the spirit of 
plain Robert Browi, only thought of 
how best to help the little maid under his 
charge. 

- Your bundle is heavy for you, Sally— 
I'll take that; do you carry the bandbox 
and the nosegay. I'll keep this parcel— 
there's a cake and some pasties in it—['l 
give you part of when we get to Mrs. 
Simcox’s. Mra. Byles gave them to me 
just as we were coming away. Now, I 
wonder who I'd better ask for the right 
way to Sloe Street. Every one does seem 
in such a terrible hurry!” 

“There be three noice-lookin’ young 
gentlemen there standin’ about an’ doin’ 


nothen,” said Sally. ‘Suppose yow ask 
them for Mrs. Simcox’s, Marster Brown.” 

The three young gentlemen of whom 
Sally spoke looked very sharply again at 
the couple; and the elder of the three, a 
tall, pleasant-looking lad of seventeen, 
came forward with a mischievous smile, 
and, addressing Robert with great polite- 
ness, said, 

“Mr. Robert Brown, of Oak's End, I 
presume?” 

Robert looked surprised, but nodded in 
the affirmative. The other turned— 

“Hartley, I told you so. Here’s your 
cousin ?”” 

Lawrence camo forward, Sally’s peonies 
were nothing to the colour of his face. 


bear! He said, awkwardly enough, 

“How do you do, Robert? I thought 
you were coming alone to town.” 

Was this dreadful-looking girl Robert’s 
sister? Another country cousin for the 
superfine Lawrence Hartley! And should 
he have to take her about sight-seeing ¢ 
Sally, in greater excitement than ever, an- 
swered him. 

‘* We happened to come up together, an’ 
Master Robert’s becn main good seein’ to 
me, an’ I’m goin’ tew my first place at 
Mrs. Simcox’s, the chaney-shop in Sloe 
Street; an’ I bein’ strange, Marster Robert’s 
that koind he’s goin’ tew see me there. 
An’ what a bit 0’ good luck it is for yow to 
mect your cousin like this, Marster Robert! 
Maybe he'll come along wi’ us; I 
wouldn’t like to part yow. And,” in an 
audible whisper, ‘‘ give him they pasties 
tocarry. They're heavy for yow with that 
bundle, an’ maybe he'd like a snack on the 
way.” 

“Good day, Hartley; there’s our train 
coming up,” cried the elder of. his friends ; 
and the two hurried off, giving, Hartley 
felt, very keen glances at his cousin and 
his charge. 


CHAPTER IV.— LAWRENCE IS SORELY TRIED. 


Abas. oH “aie had been 
Nee 


directed by his 
uncle to go to 
Shoreditch Sta- 
tion and meet his 
cousin, and on 
arriving there had 
found two of his 
friends with no- 
thing to do but to 
look at the book- 
stalls till their 
- train came up for 
Chelmsford, to 
which they were 
going in order to 
pay a short visit 
from the Saturday 
to the Monday. Hartley had a great 
| for Reginald Carr and his brother 
ph. They were the best connected boys 
in the school, and the uncle whom they were 
going to visit was, he believed, a country 
gentleman with a good estate. Whatever 
would the Carrs think of his Cousin Robert 
and himself? They would tell the whole 
school—they would look down on him for 
ever. To have a cousin living with him in 
‘the very same house who was so lost to all 
sense of propriety and self-respect as to 
volunteer to see a little servant-mnaid to her 
| place, and carry her bundle for her! Law- 
rence felt. as if he could never hold up his 
head, or look his schoolfellows in the facc 
in. If he had known the Carrs a little 
better ho might not have been quite so 
alarmed. 

He walked on, sore, tingling, hurt all 
over—a martyr in his own eyes; while 
Robert, quite unconscious of his cousin’s 
wounds, was only wondering at his silence. 

“Shy!” thought Robert, presently ; 
‘‘some boys are, and can't get over it. 
What an uncomfortable fecling it must be! 
Perbaps I’d better talk to him.” 

Robert was too friendly and well-dis- 
posed himself to feel much shyness with 
boys of his own age, and out of sheer kind- 
ness to his cousin he began, 

«*What a great place London is, to be 
sure!” 

“«Very,”’ said Lawrence, curtly. 

«And we haven't yet asked our way to 


‘Surely never mortal boy had so much to} Sloe Street. Perhaps you know it, though: 


It’s not far from here.” 

“Don’t know anything of this part of 
the world but the station,” said Lawrence, 
loftily. 

Sally gave a little scream. 

“Yow'll be droppin’ they pasties, Mas- 
ter Robert, and I know they be eome of 
Mrs. Byles's best. Oh, do’ee ask your cousin 
to carry them, do ’ce now ;”’ then, in another 
loud whisper, ‘‘Give him a snack, an’ he 
wou't be helpin’ hisself to more.” 

This was too much for Lawrence. 

““Can’t you put that girl and her pasties 
in a cab?” he said, fiercely, ‘‘ and send her 
off to her situation, and come home with 
me at once?” 

“No,” said Robert, stoutly. ‘I’ve no 
money to throw away upon cabs, and! 


Pe, 


promised Farmer Byles I'd see her safe to 
er place. But this bundle is heavier than 
Ithought for. If you wouldn't mind car- 
rying the pasties we should get along bet- 
ter. And do take a pasty for yourself,” be 
added, generouely, ‘Or, there's a real 
good cake in it; shall I get out my knife 
and cut you a slice?” 

“No, thank you—no, thank you,” said 
the miserable Lawrence, faintly, as, before 
he was aware, he found the parcel of cake 
and pasties in his arms. Robert tied the 
bundle a little tighter, and slung it across 
his shoulder, then stopped to ask a _police- 
man the way to Sloe Strect, and while 
they were stopping a lad came running up, 
then stopped and stared at sight of Law- 
rence and his companions, and addressing 
the former, said, ‘‘Do you know if Carr 
has gone? He was going to take a parcel 
for me to some people I know who live just 
near his uncle.” 

“ You're too late, you always are,” said 
Lawrence. 

“Well, I’m very sorry; it’s a bock 
they left behind when they were stayine 
with us. I meant to have brought it to 
school this morning, but forgot, and the 
omnibus was eo slow—I came on tbe 
top. Well, I’ll keep with you if you like. 
I've got nothing particular to do. Got 
anything good in there?” looking at the 
parcel of pastics. ‘‘ And I say,” in a whisper 
not quite so loud as Sally’s, but lou! 
enough for her to hear. ‘‘ who are these‘ 

‘‘T’m Sally Grout,” he had for answer, 
“an’ I’m a-goin’ tew my first place at Mrs. 
Simcox’s, the chaney-shop in Sloe Street. 
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Do yow think yow’ll find it now, Marster 
Robert ? And oh! do’eo mind they pasties, 
marster,” turning to Lawrence, “ yow’ll 
scrunch them all in such a way they'll be 
nowt but crumbs. Mrs. Byles made ’em 
0” purpose for Marster Robert here, an’ he’s 
porn’ to give me half on ’em; but take a 

it—take a bit, do’ee now, both on yow. I 
reckun yow won’t get such pastry as yon 
in Lon’on.” 

“‘Come along, Sally, this is the way,” 
said Robert; then, turning to Lawrence, 
‘*She’s in the right. The pasties will be 
none the better for squeezing.” 

Again Lawrence intimated that a cab 
would take Sally, pasties and all, and that 
Robert might go with her, while he would 
return and wait at the station. But Robert 
only said Mrs. Simcox would not fancy Sally 
riding up to her door, and Harry Blair, to 
whom Lawrence's discomfiture wag very 
amusing, insisted that Sloe Street was 
much too near for a cab. 

“« Besides,” be said to Robert, ‘ I dare say 

‘ou would like to stretch your legs after 
Bein, shut up in the train.” 

* Indeed I should,” said Robert ; ‘‘ we’ve 
had such a shaking that I feel quite tired, 
and as if walking would be a rest. I dare 
say it’s better in the first-class, but Sally 
and I came third.” 

Lawrence was ratherfond of letting his 
friends know that he travelled first-class, a 
matteron which his uncle,as in some others, 
had perhaps been too indulgent, while for 
third-class travellers he professed to have 
a profound disdain. He walksd cn in 
sullen silence, because he hardly knew 
what else to do, while Harry Blair had 
taken Sally's flowers to carry, and was fast 
making friends with Robert, with whom 
he had much more in common than he had 
with his unhappy cousin. They arrived at 
last at Mrs. Simcox’s, a small dusty 
shop in a shabby 
little  by-street. 
Lawrence thrust 


face and bade her 

take them. He 
) preferred waiting 
) outside while Mrs. 
| Simcox thanked 
| his friends for 
their kindness in 
| bringing Sally 
safely, asked Ro- 
~ bertafterher sister 

and various peo- 
ple in the village, 
then shook hands 
with both, and 
told Robert any Sunday she should be glad 
to see him to tea. 

“‘An’ is that one of your friends 
waiting outside?” she asked Robert, who 
replied it was his cousin. 

** And I'll be glad to seo him too,” she 
said, hoepitably, and stepped to the door 
of her shop and gave her invitation to 
Lawrence himself. Then she wanted 
Robert to take all the pasties and cake, 
which he insisted on sharing with Sally. 
Then Sally began to cry when Robert was 
about to go, and to cheer her up he left 
her all the cake, and, shaking hands with 
Mrs. Simcox and her, hurried off to bis 
cousin, who qnite forgot bis usual languid 

but got him back to the station and 
into a cab as soon as possible, Harry Blair 
assisting. 

When they were in the cab, Harry 
Plair, who did not go their way, as he 
Kyod in Russell Square, put his head in at 


the window. ‘‘ Good-bye, Hartley ; good- ! 


bye, Brown. I ‘say, you’re a real good 
fellow, and I’m glad you’re coming to 
the school. I know you and I and the 
Carrs will get on first-rate. We'll call you 
Bob—Brown’s common. Sogood-bye, Bob, 
and don’t lose yourself in London.” 

Just as Lawrence had foretofd. He was 
to have a Bob Brown for his cousin, school- 
fellow, and companion. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 
By Louis Rovssz.et. 


OHAPTER II.—THE RESCUE. 


Z FEW fishermen’s 
pr cottages lesa 

ip ainst the 
stoops cliffs of 
Cape Cerberus, 
at the end of a 
small well-shel- 
tered creek 
about half a 
league from 
Banyuls, form the ham 
let of Castell. It is the 
most southerly spot in 
France, 

Here it was_ that 
Daniel’s father, Pierre 
Riva, after thirty years’ service as keeper 
of the lighthouse at Cette, had_ retired 
with his wife and only son. He had 
resumed his original trade, that of a fisher- 
man. The savings of bis industry, added 
to a modest pension of six hundred francs, 
rendered him the most well-to-do man in 
the village; and bis kindness, courage, and 
honesty made him the most esteemed. 

Thanks to a little patronage, he had 
obtained for his son a free scholarship at 
the college of Perpignan, hoping by this 
means to get a situation for him in the 
naval service, in which he had numerous 
friends. We already know how his hopes 
in the matter had been destroyed. 

Daniel, expelled from the college in 
consequence of his misconduct, had re- 
turned home. His father had been trying 
to continue his education himself, keeping 
always a sailor’s life in view for him; but 
the lad had proved as unruly to his fatber 
as to his old masters, and wasted his time 
in wandering about the mountains, snaring 
birds, and selling them in the neighbour- 
ing town, or, hen sport failed, lounging 
on the rocks for hours together with no 
other occupation than that of whistling 
softly and building castles in the air. 

If Daniel was wanting in industry he 


was not wanting in ambition. The com- 
panionship of his college friends, who be- 
longed for the’ most part to families in 
easy circumstances, made him foolishly 
think very meanly of the life of his parents, 
and dream of raising himself far above 
them, and becoming rich and t. How 
was he to do this ? That was the question; 
and to him the means did not seem to 
matter, provided that he should always be 
his own master, and never obey any- 
body. 

Danicl, however, was not a bad fellow 
at heart. With all his visions of sudden 


|greatness he associated tho parents he 
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adored, more especially his poor mother, 
whose blind affection was his greatest pro- 
tection. Each time he returned from his 
escapades he relented at the scoldings of 
his father, promised amendment to his 
mother, and for the next few days accom- 

ied Pierre to sea, or took to bis school 

ks if the weather was bad. But this 
would not last long, and his restless dis- 
position soon urged him into fresh re- 
volt. s 

“Yours is the very worst boy-in the 
district,” said the minister of Banyuls to 
his mother ; ‘‘ he will come to a bad end. 
Since his return from college I have not 
once seen him at church, though I often 
meet him on a Sunday running about the 
streets, and have even ceen him going into 
a café.” 

Poor Antoinette burst into tears at this 
observation, and old Pierre declared that 
if such things continued he would break 
every bone in his son’s body. But, in spite 
of frequent chastisements, Daniel did not 
change, and now he had been away for 
three days without his parents knowing 
what had become of him. 

The storm was blowing ix all its fury. 
The clouds, borne on by the wind, broke 
up against and covered the flanks of the 
mountain, and poured down their torrents 
of rain. The roaring sea beat up against 
the shore, and its impetuous waves threat- 
ened every instant to sweep away the 
humble cottages of Castell. The fishermen 
within listened to the thousand fearful 
noises of the storm, and congratulated 
themselves on not having been deceived by 
the calmness of the sea during the day, and 
having got back into port and put their 
boats into safety. 

Pierre and Antoinette, lonely and sad, 
sat in the chimuvey-corner, waiting for 
the return of their son. 

‘‘You have been too hard on him, Pierre,’ 
said the mother, breaking a lengthened 
silence. ‘‘ Daniel is hot-tempered. Heaven 
knows if he will ever come back.” 

“What would you have, wife?” Pierre 
answered. ‘‘I ought to correct him, but 
to do so is as painful to me as it is to you. 
It is my duty, and I cannot let him go to 
the without trying to stop him.” 

“That is true,” said the mother, ‘ but 
nothing very serious has happencd yet. 
Daniel is an honest lad; his only fault is 
that he gives us so much anxicty.” 

“ Yes, that isso. We have as yet had 
to find fault with him for mere childish 
trifles, but it is with such things that evil 
commences, and in this district more than 
any other the road to ruin is easy. The 
frontier swarms with vagabonds who any 
day might entice the lad away. I do not 
want that to happen, and to cut short 
these escapades I have made up my mind 
to send Daniel to sea. After he has served. 
a few years aboard. one of our merchant 
ships, and got a few rope's-endings, he 
wil understand what is meant by discip- 
line.” 

“He is still very young,” timidly mur- 
mured the poor mother, who trembled 
every time her husband touched on this 
formidable subject. She bad wept much 
when her son had to go off to college, but 
to ship him off to sea was quite beyond her. 
Would the sca give him back again ? 

‘Fifteen years old and too young!” re- 

lied Pierre. ‘‘ At his age I had been u cabin- 

y for two years on my fatber's coaster. 
See here! Iam sorry I bave delayed it so 
long. I wished to make a career easy for 
him into which I was not able to enter 
without many difficulties, and in which I 
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was not able to rise. I sent him to col- | minutes? There is ship in distress on the 


lege, and he fancies himself a gentleman ! 
That is what has ruined him. He must 
go away.” 

Antoinette did not answer; she bowed 
her head, and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. Her husband, more moved than 
he wished to appear, furiously poked the 
fire. 

A violent gust of wind at this moment 
struck the house, and the beams creaked 
as tho they would break. The door 
flew open with a loud bang, and the wind 


rushed into the room, extinguishing the | 


light, and blowing the sparks out of the 
fire all over the place. 

“Dear! dear!” ‘exclaimed Antoinette, 
who jumped up, frightened. 

Pierre coolly rose, shut the door, fast- 
ened it up with a bar, and relighted the 
candle. 

“T thought.it was he,” said the woman. 
‘‘What a storm! Where can he be ona 
night like this?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about him,” 
answered Pierre; ‘‘I dare say he is very 
quietly seated in some inn, having a 
game at dominos with some rascal or 
another. I was rather pitying that fine 
vessel which we saw go Yy this evening. 
If she has not reached Port Vendres by 
now she will be in a mess—surprised at 
such a time so close to shore.” 

“‘ My poor boy!” murmured the mother, 
and silence reigned anew in the cottage, 
while without the fearful voice of the 
tempest increased into a wild uproar. 

The poor woman continued to listen in- 
tently. ‘It scems as though there was 
some one at the door,” she ssid, all of a 
sudden. 

“No,” said Pierre; ‘‘it is only the 
wind.” 

.. But at the same instant a few hurried 
mocks made the thick panels of the door 
ring again. 

‘“Who is there?” shouted the ‘isher- 
man. 

‘‘ Daniel,” replied a voice. 

With a bound Antoinette was at the 
door. She opened it. Her son, with hag- 
gard look and clothes streaming with 
water, hurried into the room. 

At the sight of him his mother extended 
her arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ My poor child!” 
But, without stopping, he ran straight to 
his father, threw himself on the ground, 
and knelt before his knees, sobbing vio- 
lently. 

Hitherto, when the lad had come back, 
it had been with a cowering lovuk and 
piteous demeanour ; never had he so spon- 
taneously shown repentance for his error. 
‘rhe unusual attitude struck the fisherman 
strongly, and he said, in a rough tone, 
‘What! Daniel! is this the way you come 
back to your father ?”” 

“Forgive me! forgive me! for I am 
very miserable,” sobbed the boy. 

‘“ Where have you been ? 
you been doing?” 

‘* Promise to have pity on me and I will 
tell you all.” 

‘Forgive him!” entreated the mother, 
clasping her hands before the angry Pierre. 

“‘T must know what it is first,” said he, 
getting up and seizing a stick, as though 
about to administer justice forthwith ; ‘‘ we 
shall then see what to do.” 

At that moment a dull report was heard 
above the tempest, and the door opened. 
A fisherman, in an oilskin and sou’- 
wester, appcared on the threshold. 

‘Pierre Riva,” cried he, “ have you not 
heard the gun going for the last ten 


hat have 


Teeth of Cerberus. Quick, to the boats! 
there is no time to lose, they are waiting 
for you!” and he closed the door. 

‘Now, wife, look alive! my coat and 
boots. I'm off!” said Pierre. 

Daniel had risen. ‘“ And 1?” he asked. 

“You! You sre a bad sailor,” replied 
his father, drily. 

“ Please, father, take me with you.” 

“Very well. Come along, we-will have 
your explanation to-morrow.” And the 
two hurried on their rough-weather cos- 
tumes and left the house. 

At the door Antoinette shouted after 
them, ‘‘ Be careful,” aud then, seeing them 
disappear into the storm, returned and 
threw herself on her knees to pray. 

Every able-bodied man in Castell was on 
the beach, engaged in launching two large 
boats, which had been furnished with ropes 
and grapnels and other life-saving appa- 
ratus. One of these, manned four 
sailors, was commanded by Jean Cerdagnol, 
the pilot; the other waited for its captain, 
Pierre Riva. 

As soon as he appeared, accompanied by 
his son, Jean shouted out to him, ‘‘ Get off 
quickly, Pierre; I think we are only just 
in time. The gun has stopped, and the 
lights are out except the lantern on the 
foremast, which I still see.” 

Pierre and his son were soon aboard, and 
the two boats left the beach and rowed off 
—not an easy thing to do, for the wind 
blew towards the shore, and the waves 
broke with great violence. 

At last the surf was got through, and 
the men who remained behind saw the 
lights of the rescuers disappear into the 
tempest. 

What noble self-sacrifice is that of these 
unknown heroes who daily on our coasts 
set forth, at the peril of their lives, to the 
rescue of their kind! Of the twelve men 
who went to brave the dangers of that 
furious gea, on a shore bristling with rocks, 
pot one had hesitated an instant; all, at 
the first signal of danger, bad run to their 
places and advanced to meet death with a 
calm self-denial and a deep and simple 
sentiment of duty which the soldier, serving 
in a baser cause, can never feel, in spite of 
all his heroism. 

To reach the Teeth of Cerberus, on which 
the unhappy vessel had struck, it was at 
first necessary to gain the open, to avoid 
Leing carried in by the shore current, and 
then to drift cautiously into the midst of 
the breakers. 

In spite of the coolness and ability of 
the two pilots, in spite of the zeal of the 
rowers, this took a good deal of time. For 
an hour the rescuers had been fighting the 
waves befure they got up to the dark and 
silent hull of the ship. No light shone on 
the deck, no human voice came from its 
side. The sea beat with fury on its motion- 
less prey, lying there jammed on the rocks, 
and envelo; it in a wild whirlpool of 
foam. 

To approach this inert mass, now more 
formidable than all the rocks put together, 
seemed rather a recklesa enterprise. The 
sailors resolved, however, to try it. While 
Jean Cerdagnol rowed for the starboard, 
Pierre Riva boldly brought his boat right 
up to the port side of the hull. Arrived 
there, he found it would be impossible to 
board her, for her stern, half buried 
under the water, was covered by enormous 
waves. He gave the order, then, for his 
men to shout all together, so as to attract 
the attention of those on board, but no 
voice replied to their repeated hailings. 


Jean rejoined them, after having gone 
right round the ship with no better 
success. 

““We have arrived too late,” shouted 
Pierre ; ‘‘ the unfortunate fellows have not 
waited for us. Heaven grant they have 
got ashore in their boats!” 

“You can hardly hope that,” replied 
Jean; ‘‘if the poor men have trusted them- 
selves to their boats (and it looks like it, as 
the life-lines are gone) and made for the 
Cape, they have been all dashed to pieces. 
You know as well as I do that the sea 
beats up against the cliff with so much 
fury that it grinds it away at every storm.” 

“In that case, my lads,” replied Riva, 
with a sigh, ‘‘there is nothing left for us 
but to get back’ to the harbour the best 
way we can. Let us give another big 
shout all together, just to make sure there 
is no one on board.” 

And the two crews shouted together as 
long and loudly as they could, but there 
waa no answering voice. 

** Well, we are off,” said Pierre. 

Daniel got up. ‘‘ You are not going to 
abandon the ship like that ?” asked he. 

“What would you have us do?” an- 
swered the father. ‘‘I will guarantee that 
before the morning she will have broken 
up, and we shall fiud her timbers all along 
the coast.” ” 

‘That is not what I am thinking about. 
Suppose by chance there was some one on 
board — some sick man, for cxample — 
would you abandon him like this ?”’ 

“Certainly not,” said Pierre; ‘* but, un- 
fortunately, there is no one there; the 
poor people have all gone, and I am not 
going to risk our lives on a slight supposi- 
tion Fike that. You see it is impossible to 
board her.” 

“Let me have a try.” 

“But it is madness; it is running into 
certain death.” 

*“©You know what I can do,” insisted 
Daniel; ‘‘just run the boat under her 
bowsprit; we may find a bit of rope or 
someting thst I can climb up by.” 

“Let the boy go,” said Jean, inter- 
rupting. ‘‘He has got a tender heart. 
and perhaps he'll save the cat! That will 
make him happy.” 

Pierre, without replying, brought the 
boat under the bowsprit, which the posi- 
tion of the vessel kept high up in the air. 
Availing himself of a favourable moment, 
Daniel caught hold of one of the ropes 
that were hanging down, and hand-over- 
band made his way up into the rigging. 

“Come back quickly!” shouted his 
father; ‘‘ we can't wait very long.”’ 

Onceon thedeck, Daniel crawled amongst. 
the wreck with which it was covered, and 
endeavoured to get into the forecastle. 
The door was open. He put his head in, 
and called loudly several times. Nothing 
stirred. The then made his way aft 
towards the cabins of the passengers and 
officers. The mainmast had smashed in 
the roof of the poop, and a tangled mass 
of ropes obstruct the entry. Daniel 
crawled up to the opening and repeated 
his sbouts., The whistling of the wind 
through the shattered woodwork was the 
only reply. 

“Well, certainly, there is not anybody, 
he murmured, and was going back, when 
he seemed to hear a feeble groan. 

With beating heart he listened. and this 
time clearly distinguished the words, ut- 
tered in a feeble voice, ‘‘ Here! help me!” 

There was no doubt of it, his heart had 
told him truly. There was some poor 
fellow left behind. Carefully clearing a 
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passage, he got into the room, which was 
tilled with débris of overy kind. 

“Help!” cried the voice once more. 

“« Cheer up, I am here!” replied Daniel. 
<<Cannot you come to me?” 

“‘T cannot move,” murmured the un- 
known; ‘I think my ribs are broken.” 

Guided by the sound the youth went 
forward, and soon his hands encountered a 
human form half buried under the mass of 
woodwork. With great care he succeeded 
in disengaging the poor fellow, and, taking 
him in his arms, drew him out. 

“Help!” he shouted, with all the 
strength of his lungs. The roar of the 
tempest drowned his voice. He tried to 
get the unknown on his back, but was not 
strong enough. At length, with a great 
effort, he succeeded in raising the helpless 
man and gently dragging him forward. 
Then he heard voices calling, 

“* Daniel! Daniel!” 

“Here!” he replied, ‘‘ there is some 
one! Help!” 

A minute afterwards two sailors were at 
his side. They bound up the injured man 
and carefully got him into one of the boats. 
Daniel left the ship, regained his thwart 
without a word, and the crews started for 
the shore. 

Day is breaking, the eastern sky is tinged 
with roseate pink, as though the approach- 
ing sun has driven away the storm: the 
wind lull, the sea calms down. On the 
beach of Castell the sailors’ wives, the old 
men, and the children, anxiously wait for 
the rescuers. The boats are saluted with 
prolonged shouts of joy. The men are 
surrounded, embraced; questions and re- 
plies are numerous. The shipwrecked one 
is lan with great care. 

‘Take him home to me,” says Pierre, 
and silently followed by his son, whom 
good Antoinette covers with kisses and 
tears, the fisherman walks to his cottage. 
‘Arrived on the threshold, he turns round, 
seriously and with much feeling, and 
opening his arms, 

**Come to me, Daniel!” he says. 
“ Whatever you have done, I forgive you!” 

(To be continued.) 


“Son's Own” Lifeboat Fund. 


(Contributions received to September Srd, 18h) 
Amount previously acknowledged .. 185 15 2h 
August 6 and 18.—Cr. by error 016 
Ang. 19.—J. H. Foster (Farsley), 2s. ; Pan 
(St. Andrews), 1s.; Robt. F. Walker 
(Hunslet), 6d.; G. H. Stonestreet (Ton- 
bridge). 38. 6d.; P. 8. (Perth), 1s. 64.; 
W. E Griffiths (Winchester), 64. ; G. W. 
Lovibond (Blackford), 2s. 6d. ; Edith C. 
(Woolwich), 2s. 84.; H. W. Edwards 
(Lewisham), 1s, : G. R. Guyatt, 28. ; T. A. 
Guyatt, 2a; Serv. G. Lindo (Llandudno), 


£1 1s. 11d. ; D. W. G. (Glasgow), 28. Gd. ; 
T. and W. Allan (Dunfermline), 2s. 6d. ; 
8. G. Lock (Upper Norwood), 12s. ; Tossed 
on the Waves (Leith), 2s.; G. N. (Horn- 
sey), 28. 6d. ; H. F. L. (Upper Tooting), 1s. ; 
Per A. T. Kilburn (West Auckland), 
12a. 2d.; F. W. Staples (Hammersmith), 
Is... - - oo - - oe 

Aug. 20.—A. B. C. (Tillicoultry), 3d. ; Alex- 
ander Martin (Newport, I.W.), 1a.; Per 
A. H, Watson (Lancasterian Schools, Scar- 
boro’), £1; A Lover of the Sea, 6d.; 
8. J. E, 6d.; W. G. B. Dixon (Carlisle), 18.; 
Fer F. and L. B. (Bromley), £1; Anony- 
mous (Sidbury), 38. 6d.; G. C. Harley 
(London), 34.; Per Miss L. Jaffray, 14s. ; 
J. K Leighton (Notts), 1s 6d.; John 
McPherson (Dingwall, Ross-shire), 1s. ; 
Pe? Henry Holden, 4s. 6d. ; C. H. Farrar 
(Stanningley), 1s. ; A Friend, 1s. .. 

Aug. 22.—Per Thos. J. Bartrop, 188. 4d. ; 
J. T. Windle (Newtown), 28. 6d.; Geo. 
Shaw (Cumbernauld), ls. 4d.; A Reader 
(aurencekirk), 1s. ; F. J. Melvill (Colins- 
burgh), 2s. 6d.; Fer G. H. Hunt (Harro- 
gate), 138. 6d.; Per H. Beulois (Kibworth), 
£428. 8d.; Per Howard Harell, £2 18. 6d.; 
Per W. Millar (Edinburgh), 138. 9d. ; P. G. 
Peacocke (Upton), 4s. 6d.; G. Cartlidge 
(Hanley, Staffs), 1.; Wm. and F. J. 
Roberts (Fishlake, near Doncaster), 
78. 6d... a . oo - 651 

Ang, 28.—Miles Johnston (Norwood), 5s. ; 

R. Lamond (Glasgow), 28.; W. R. Hedley 

(Newcastle-on-Tyne), 18. 6d.; John and 

Hatry Lloyd (Abergavenny), 28; John 

Bishop (Kidderminster), 1s. ; ¥. H. Mara- 

rin (Winchfleld), 8s. 4d.; J. 8. B., 28. 6d. 

Robt. L. Guthrie (Broughty Ferry), 2s. 6d. 

Edwin Billingham (Paris), 28. 4d.; Anony- 

mous (Crayford), 1s.; Anonymous (Lon- 

don), 28. ; Per Sidney Grey (Upper Glou- 

cester Place), 188... «. «ss 2 8B 
Aug. 24.—Burlington House School, Barnes: 

Per Percy Allbut, 2a. 11d.; Per Wm. Hy. 

Kent,-2s. 11d.; Per Owen Whittick, 3s. 6d.; 

Per Frank Harvey, 9s, 4d.; Per Kit Yeats, 

1s. 4a.—Per H. E. Matthews (Milner 8q.), 

£110s.; Per F. Innous (Euston Squere), 

198. 8d.; Per F.G. Jarvis, 43. ; J. BE. W. 

Newcomb, 1s.; A Sailor's Brother (Wal- 

sall), 1s. 6d.; Per T. Haynes (Lisson 

Grove), £1 18; T. 0. Shearer (Brechin), 

1s.; Per A. D. Breeze, jun. (Devonport), 

10s, ; Edwd. Steegmann, 1s. ; Edwin Shaw 

(Huddersfield), 2s. 6d.; James D, Shearer 

(Brechin), 18. ; C. P. M., 18.; F.C. Smith 

(Hayward's Heath), 1s. ; ‘One who never 

experienced the Perils of the Sea,” 1s. Gd. 5 92 


Aug. 25.--F. W. H. (Sudbury), 1s.; Per 
R. A. Norton (Yalding), 103. ; Frederick 
Williams (Towcester), 18.; H.C. and H. L. 
Witherby (8treatham), 8s. ; Herbert H. 
Minchin (Hook Norton), 18; Per A. H. 
Marshall (Highgate), 88. ; H. A. and E. B. 
Firth (Heckmondwike), 2s. ; John Easton 
Black (Greenock), 1s; M. Horne Payne 
(Kensington Square), 1s. 6d. ; Touls Zam- 
bra (Birmingham), 6d.; C. A. Mf. (Edin- 
burgh), 1s ; Wm. Geo. Edwards, 18, 1d. ; 
T. W, (Oldham), 18.; 0. Hall (Redbourne), 


Aug. 26.—A. Searle (8t. Blazey), 18.; Albert 
Saltzberger, 1d.; H. C. Underhill, 2}d. ; 
‘Wm. J. Pearson (East Dereham), 28.; 
J. W. Gibson (Malton), 1s ; P. 8. K., 28.5 
Per V. E. Mainwaring (Brimfeld), 10s. ; 
A. Heaysman (Paiudhill), 2s. 6d. ; A. G. 
(Croft), 2s. 6d. .. os <s . ee 

Aug. 2%7.—Le Grand (Norwich), 1s.; G. L. 
Crombie (Croydon), 6d. ; Per Jabez Warn 
(Porteea), 68. 9d.; Wm Marsh (sheffield), 
Ja. 6d. ; George Graham (Horbury), 1s: 
George Alexander (Paisley), 9d. ; R. New- 
man and others (Stockport), 28. 4d.; H. w. 
(Brislington), 28; Per A. Smith (Dews- 
bury), 16s. 4d.; Per J. Spurgeon (Maldon), 
19s 7d; Herbert 3. Dean (Bow), 1s. ; 
Eleanor and Alice, 28.00) e+ 

Aug. 29.—Ed. J. Sharland (Bournemouth), 
3d. ; W. D. B. (Eastbourne), 28. 6d. ; Par- 
tick, 1s.; Two Borderers, 2s.; A Poor 


£316 9 


312 9 


1191 


11 3} 


Grocer's Sons, 28.; A Constant Reader, 
1s,; A. A. and R. G. Philip (Aberdeen), 
2s, 6d.; Andrew Law (Liverpool), 1s. ; 
Newton-on-the-Moor, 1s.; A Peterhead 
Boy, 1s.; Per Walter Mason (Tunbridge 
Wells), 158; Leonard Hodges (Seven- 
oaks), 1s.; Per G. E. Houghton (Haver- 


stock Hill), £178... £217 8 


Aug. 30.—F. J. Webb (Plymouth), 18.; 
W. K. J. (Holloway), 1s. ; Per H. E. Long 
(Liverpool), 10s. 2d. ; A. J. Nurse (Bristol), 
1s.; PerG. Hamilton (Kirkcudbright), 3s. ; 
C. H. Wilkinson and G. and B. Harris 
(Leyton), 38. ; Frank D. Watson (Udding- 
stone), 2s. 6d.; James Weir(Southampton), 
Is.; Walter W. Webber (Burbage), 1s. ; 
Per Ed, Newlyn (Sherborne), £1 5s. 9d. ; 
E. J. Woodhouse (Ropley Vicarage), 18. ; 
Geo. Max and Daisy (Crawford Street), 
28, 6d. ; A. D. H.(Bishop's Stortford), 2a; 
Otto Schuller, 1s,; Per H. E. Taylor 
(Edgbaston), £228. .. . a . 


Aug. 31.—John Edwd. Fallalove (Lincoln), 
1s.; L. G. N. (Winchester), 1s. 1d.; Thos. 
Hy. Chicken (Witton Gilbert), éd.; A.D. L. 
(Edinboro’), 1s. 6d.; Per Philip Gray 
(Southampton), £1 14s.; Dryasdust (Scar- 
boro’), 18.; Per Alex. Mintey (Ringwood), 
1ls.; Four Brothers (Stockton-on-Tees), 
3s. 6d. ; Per Alex. Meek (Dundee), 128. 6d.; 
H. V. Carr (Dronfield), 18.; Per Geo. Har- 
vey (Hawkhurst), £1 2s. 6d.; Per Joseph 
G. Robertson (Dundee), £2 88. 4d.; Per W. 
Varney (Buckingham), 18s. Od.; A. B. P., 
1s.; W. Pulaford, 18.;A.C.,J.C.C.,C.E.C., 
BOWE Or Sal ne ES g eS: 


Sept. 1.—Per Leonard G. Hall (Carlisle), 68.; 
‘Agazzis., 14; J. E. Parrish (N. Ferriby), 
la. ; Per G. E. Phillips (Halton), 68.; Per 
John Jarvis (Leslie), 16s. 4d.; J. Smith, 6d.; 
W. Foombs, éd. ; P. Britten, 6d. ; John T. 
Brown (Hoddesdon), 28.; E. J. and 
L. F.H., jun. (Liverpool), 28.; W. P. Kel- 
sall (York), 28. Gd.; W. Hirst (Liversedge), 
1s.6d.; Per ArthurRudd(Lewisham),5s.2d. 2 4 1 


Sept. 2.—Per James Baldwin (Bishop Foy’s 
School, Waterford), £1; F. J. J. (Birch- 
field), 1s. ; A. J. Peggs (Wisbech), 2s. 6d. ; 
T. H. Dalzell (Kendal), 1s. ; Stanlake, 2s; 
E.8.B., 1s. ; Ducky, 6d.; K. E. A. (Hali- 
fox), 18.; W. A.J. A., 28. 6d.; Per H. J. 
Shuter (Weston-super-Mare), 28. 7}d.; 
Jack Griffin (Wellington), 68. Gd.; W. 
Johnson (Ipswich), 108... wee 
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Sept. 3.—Boys of St. John’s School, Wolver- 
hampton, per H. H. Addenbrooke, 10s. ; 
Per Fredk. Read (Grantham), 78. 7d ; 
Per Albert Winter (Chelmsford), 18. 5d. ; 
B. Bridge (Bury), 28.; Anonymous, 5s. ; 
P. Thomason (Jersey), 8d.; F. Percy 
Taylor (Newport Pagnell), 48. Sd. ; Part- 
ridge (Coleshill), 1s.; Macclesfield Old 
Church Sunday School, Duke Street, con- 
tributed by the Teachers and Scholars of 


© Second Class (Boys), 10s.; Per Erncat 


Avery (Horndean), £8 $s. 14d. ; Per Harry 
Edeney (Horndean), £3 4s. 1}d.; Per 
‘Wm. Radley (Worksop), £1 28. ; Jack da 
Costa (Southampton), 3s.; J. F. R. (Pals- 
ley), 58. .. oo Sa x be 


Carried forward £2. 
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Correspondence. 


E. T, R. and MANIAC.—White holly for fretwork, an ) 
eighth of an inch thick, costs sevenpence per foot 
super; black walnut, of same thickness, fivepence 

© foot super. You can get any sort of wood from 

Melhuish, $5, Fetter Lane, £.c. It ought not to 
be cracked, but should reach yon in a perfect sheet. 
See our articles. 


G. L. A.—A boat drawn hy kites cannot be drawn 
egainst the wind, but you can sail very close to it. 
Read the articles’ again; you have missed the point 
a3 regards the pilot kite. There is no necessity for 
tb to have braces. Yon would require fifteen and 
ten-feet kites for the purpose, though you might get | 
on with smaller; the towing-line would have to be 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter. Cane would | 
“io for the bender, but not so well as what was | 
stated. We have answered as to prices complete, | 
and that is all We can deal with. 


TICKRT-WRITER. — Mix ee with ordinary ink, and 
you will make your tickets look just as well as those 
you send. 

Tusert Hvugu.—The Academy was a garden belong- 
ing to Academus, from whom the name is derived. 
Plato held his school of philosophy there, and the 
term is applicable to a school for either sex. 

B._B.—Professor Roscoe's theory is generally held to 
he correct, and in all matters of chemistry you will 
not go far wrong if you him 


H.—Try Huxley's “ Physiology,” published by Mac- 


THe LITTLE Wonper.—Expert skaters can cut their | 


AcricoLa.—Your physician must advise you. 


TJ, Be 


ASTRONOMER. 


names on the ice just as you can write your name 
without taking your pen off the paper; and, as in 
your case, the performance is not always much of a 
success, 


It de- | 
pends ‘on what is the matter. Queensland has the | 
hottest climate, New Zealand the one most like | 
ours. | 


*. T. WARREN.—To frost glass paint it with white 
nt, and dab it over with a soft brush held perpen 
dicularly ; or, better, mix a strong hot solution of | 
sulphate of magnesium, and a clear solution of gam- 
arabic, and apply warm; or, better still, take a 
rolled piece of tin or flat piece of marble, dip it into 
wet, sharp sand, rub it well over the glass, laid flat | 
on acloth-covered table, putting it frequently into 
the water. 


If Sir Thomas Moore marries, his wife be- 
comes Lady Moore, and his mother becomes Dowager 
Lady Moore. 


-You cannot get a better book for iden- 
tars and constellations than “The Mid- 
night Sk¥," published at. 66, Paternoster Row. The 
ole star {s easily found by drawing an imaginary 
ine towards the zenith through the two hind stars 
of the Great Bear. The pole star is the first toler- 
ably large star it comes to, and is in the Little Bear. 
Its height depends on the latitude ; at London it is 
51° 81’ above the horizon, so that gives yeu another | 
guide. 

P. H. BALL.—You can remove gum spots from paper 
with a little tepid water and a clean white rag. 
You simply wet the rag, and wipe the marks off 
carefully, \ 

P. Kemp,—The description in our article was correct. 
The “Roll of Caerlaverock” was published by | 
J.C, Hotten, and there have been other editions. | 


Youno LrbERAL.—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was born | 
in London in 1836, and educated at University Col- 
lege School. We have no intention of giving a series 
of articles on our leading politicians. 


GrorGEe Topr.—To clean paint, try a little ammonia 
in the water. There are few things that are not 
cleaned better in this way. It saves a lot of trouble 


Ufying th 


—glasses, windows, brass-work, etc., etc., all look | 


better for a slight touch of a very weak mixture. A 
few drops of ammonia are sufficient. 


ELEKTRON.—The diameter of your tube fs not large 
enough to give satisfactory results. You could get 
a proper cylinder for a few pence at a wholesale 

+ druggist's. 


B.—Not Burton Acton, but Acton Burnell, in Shrop- 
shire, not far from Much Wenlock, where in 1282 a 
council was held, at which alaw, called the “Statute 
of Acton Burnell,” was passed to facilitate the reco- 
very of merchants’ debts. King Edward and his 
cotirt. were the guests of tbe Lord Chancellor, Robert 
de Burnell, Bishop of Bath aud Wells, at the castle ; 
the, Lords met in the hall, and the Commons in a 
large tithe barn belonging to Shrewsbury Abbey, and 
standing to this day. 


| H. HrronpELLR.—The main thing about the brake is 


that every wheel in the train is braked instead of the 
wheels of only one or two carriages, as in the old 
fashion. ‘The power is transmitted’ hy means of 
compressed air, which is contained in the tube you 
noticed, and thus.the usual complication of bars 
and cranks is avoided. 


ATHLETE, —There is no sudden remedy for short wind. 
The only thing yon can do is to steadily train and 
improve it. All the cricket outfitters sell what you 
want. Try Goy, if you know no one else ; he is sure 


to keep “corks” at his “wharehous,” though he pro- | 


bably spells it differently. Take more exercise, for 


if you were an “athlete” you would not be “ weak | 


in the knees,” and learn to walk before you try to 
ron. 


W, P. R.—If the Boy's OWN PAPER is written for boys, | 


it is not written by them, only the highest available 
talent in the various d ents being empioyed. 


Such contributions as yours, therefore, arc of no’ 


milla aud Co, 


qoauuer vf use. 


SENGA NEDLAM. — 
rasse, 


number 

W. T. A.—The 
double that 
which it is the 
your exam 
side is five inches, 
the length of the 


be the square root of 


than two hundred. 


‘The original Wenham Lake, of 
ew Hampshire Mountains, in 
2. There are floating swim 

Seine. 3. There are so many places 1 | 
where you can bathe that we hardly like to : 
railway companies would not take you | 
fare, under ordinary circumstances, un 
members of a recognised club, but your best 
would be to apply to them. . : 


E.—A rowing-match isa contest between 
are each propelled by more than one : 
which oars are used, A seulling-mateh is: 

tween boats, which are each prop 

who uses a pair of sculls. A doubles 

isa race between boats each of which is 

by two men, who each use a pair of scallsy 


Watrer Prrts:—The ti in Hordtins and 
pronounced the same as the same syllable in. 


Rats.—See our article on “Rats and Mice as P 
No, 71. 


AGILE Grppon should commence with % 
many elementary primers, and } 
mastering it should get Alleyne Nichol 
of Zoology,” published by Blackwood and § 
time to devote to the stady of a science mi 
the discretion of ‘the student, as there © 
good in reading on for so mauy hours 4 
mind is wandering on other matters Hurd 
time. Zoology can never be pi 
mere reading of 

A. R. CRoOK.—1. Imagi | 2 Dec 
Rights settled the Crown Arst on William 

jointly, then on the survivor of the 

Mary’s posterity, and lastly on the 

liam by any other wife than Mary. ‘Th 

was drawn up by an assembly unknown to 

mind, and had never received the 

To put it into the customary fc 

tion of es was turned into the 

See Lord Macaulay's ey England. 

Official Handbook to New Hand, 

Julius Vogel, published by Wyman and 

| obtainable of most bool - 


W.N. 


AxsoneD! 


Now, young man, take the money for this 7 
| will you. Gthore want to read the B.O i ayo 
> 
Digitized by Google 
a Se ey eS, 


SATURDAY, 


OCTOBER 165, 1881. 


Price One Penny. 


a (ALL RIGIITS RESERVED.) 


“Here's your Ink—half a pot you said—and stir if you dare!” 


THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 
By THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” ete. 


CHAPTER III.—A MORNING WITH A TADPOLE, 


T so happened that on the day following Stephen Greenfield's 
arrival at St. Dominic’s, the head master, Dr. Senior, was absent. 
This circumstance gave great satisfaction to the new boy when his 
brother told him of it, as it put off for another twenty-four hours 


the awful moment when he would be forced to expooghis ignorance 
before that terrible personage. 


“You'd better stick about in my toom while I’m in school,” 
said Oliver, ‘‘and then you can come down to the ericket-field 
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and see the practice. By the way, eome 
of the fellows may be in to bag my 
ink; they always run short on Friday ; 
but don’t let them take it, for I shall want 
it to-night. Ta, ta; give my love to the 
mater if you’re writing home. I'll be back 
for you after the twelve bell.” 

And off he went, leaving Stephen to fol- 
low his own sweet devices for three hours. 

“That young gentleman was at_no loss 
how to occupy part of the time. He must 
write home. So after much searching he 
unearthed a crampled shect of note-paper 
from one of the wera, and set himself 
to his task. As he wrote, and his thoughts 
flew back to the home and the mother he 
had left only yesterday, his spirit fell, and 
the home-sickness came over him worse 
than ever. What would he not give to 
change places with this very letter, and go 
back home! 

Here, no one cared for him, every one 
seemed to despise him. He wasn’t used to 
those rough public schools, and would 
never get on at St. Dominic’s. Ah! that 
wretched Tenth Fiji War. What would 
become of him to-morrow when the Doctor 
would be back? There was no one to help 
him. Even Oliver seemed determined to 
let him fight his own battles. 

Poor boy! He sat back in his chair, and 
let his mind wander once more back to the 
snug little home he had left. And, as he 
did so, his eyes unconsciously filled with 
tears, and he felt as if he would give any- 
thing to escape from St. Domiaic’s. 


At this moment the door opened and a 


emall boy entered. 

He did not seem to expect to find an: 
one in the room, for he uttered a hurri 
‘“* Hullo!” as he caught sight of Stephen. 

Stephen quickly dashed away a tear and 
looked up. 

“‘Where’s Greenfield ?’? demanded the 
small boy. 

“ He's in school,” replied Stephen. 

* Hullo! what are you blubbering at ? ” 
cried the small boy, growing very bold and 
patronising all of @ sudden, “ eh?” 

Stephen did not answer this very home 
question. 

“T suppose you are a new kid, just left 
your mammy ?” observed the other, with 
the air of a man of forty; “what's your 
name, young ’un?” 

‘* Stephen Greenfield.”” 

“Oh, my! is it? What form are you 
in?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

‘‘Haven’t you been examined ?” 

“*No, not yet.” 

“Oh, of course; old Senior’s away. 
Never mind, you'll catch it to-morrow, 
blub baby !” 

This last epithet was thrown in in sucha 
very gratuitous and offensive way, that 
Stephen did not exactly like it. 

The small youth, however, finding him- 
self in a bantering mood, pursued his ques- 
tions with increasing venom. 

“‘T guppose they call you Stecnie at 
home?” he observed, with a sneer that was 
neont to be quite annihilating. 

‘\No, they don’t,” replicd Stephen ; 
“nother calls me Steevie.” 

“ Oh, Steevie, does she? Well, Steevie, 
were youever licked over the knuckles with 
ayuler?” 

** No,” replied Stephen ; ‘‘ why ?” 

«Because you will be—I know who'll 
do it, too, and kick you on tho shins, too, 
if you’re cheeky !” 

Stephen was quite at a loss whether to 
receive this piece of news in the light of 
information or a threat. He was inclined 


to believe it the latter; and as he was a 
rash youth, he somewhat tartly replied, 

“* You won't!” 

The small boy looked astounded—not 
that he ever contemplated attempting the 
chastisement about which he had talked; 
but the idea of a new boy defying him, 
one of the chosen leaders of the Tadpoles, 
who had been at St. Dominio’s two years, 
was amazing. He glared at the rash 
Stephen for half a minute, and then broke 
out, 

‘“Won’t I? that’s all! you see, you 
retty little blubber-boy! Yow-ow-ow! 
ittle sneak! why don’t you cut behind 

your mammy’s skirt, if you’re afraid? I 
would if I were you. Where's his 
bottle P Poor infant! Yow-ow-boo-boo!” 

This tornado, delivered with increasing 
vehemence and offensiveness, quite over- 
powered Stephen, who stared at the boy as 
if he had been a talking frog. 

That youth evidently seemed to expect 
that his speech would produce a far 
deeper-impression than it did, for he looked 
quite when Stephen made no reply. 

“Wretched little sneak!’ the amiable 
one continued ; ‘<I suppose he’ll go peach- 
ing to his big brother. ‘Never mind, we'll pay 
you out, see if we don’t! Go and kiss your 
mammy, and tell your big brother what 
they did to little duckie Steevie, did the 
then P they shouldn’t! Give him a su 
of his bottle! oh, my!” and he finished up 
with a most withering laugh. Then, sud- 
denly remembering his errand, he walked 
up to the table, and said, 

‘«*T want that inkpot! ” 

Now was Stephen's time. He was just 
in the humour for an argument with this 
young Philistine. 

ss t for 2” 

“What's that to you? give it up!” 

*«T ghan’t give it up; Oliver said it was 
not to be taken.” 2 

“What do you say” yelled the’ small 
boy, almost beside himsclf with rage and 
astonishment. : 

“It's my brother’s ink, and I’m not to 
give it up,” said Stephen, shutting the top 
up and keeping his hand on it. 

It was enough! The patriarch of the 
Tadpoles knew his strong point was in 
words rather than action; but this could 
not be endured. At whatever risk, the 
dignity of his order must be maintained, 
and this insolent, mad, new boy must be— 
kicked. 

‘Tl kick you on the legs if you don’t 
give it up,” said the Tadpole, in a sup- 
pressed white heat. 

Stephen said nothing, but kept his hand 
on the pot, and awaited what was to follow. 

The hero stepped back a pace or two to 
allow of a run worthy of the coming kick, 
and what might have happened no one 
knows. At that moment the door opened, 
and Pembury entered on his crutches. 

At sight of this Fifth Form celebrity the 
Tadpole cringed and cowered, and tried to 
sneak out of the study unobserved. But 
Anthony was too quick for him, Gently 
hooking him by the coat-collar with the 
end of a crutch, he brought him back. 

‘‘What are you doing here?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Yes, he is,” shouted Stephen; ‘‘ he’s 
been trying to take away Oliver’s ink.” 

** Silence! young gentleman, pray,” said 
Pembury, very grandly. Then turning to 
the Tadpole, he added, 

‘Qh, so you’ve been trying to bag some 
ink, have you?” 

“Well, I only wanted a little, and 
this—” 


‘* Silence! how much ink did you want?” 

“Only half a potful.” : 

“You shall have half a potful!” said 
Pembury. ‘Come here.” : 

The pole obeyed, and glared tri- 
umphantly at Stephen. 

“Now, Maser Greenteld ea bee 
bury, addressing Stephen; ‘‘have the kind- 
ness to hand me the ink.” : 

Stephen hesitated ; he felt eure Anthony 
was a master; and yet Oliver's directions 
had been explicit. 

“Do you hear?” thundered Anthony. 

“Do you hear?” squeaked the Tadpole, 
delighted to have the tables turned on his 
adversary. ee 
** Oliver said I wasn’t to let it go,” fal- 
tered Stephen. : 

“Doyou hear me, sir?” again demanded 
Anthony: haces ‘ Y 

“Do you hear? give it up!” again 
squeaked the Tadpole. 

Stephen sighed, and surrendered the ink- 

t. There was an air of authority about 

embury which he dared not defy. 

** Now, Master Tadpole, here’s your ink : 
half a pot you said? Put your hands 
behind you, and’ stir if you dare!” and 
Pembury looked so awful as he spoke that 
the wretched boy was quite petrified. 

The Fifth Form boy then solemnly 
emptied half the inkpot on to the top of 
the young gentl2man’s head, who ventured 
neither by word nor gesture to protest. 

“Now you can . B sir!” and without 
another word he led the small youth, down 
whose face trickled a dozen tiny streams 
of black, making it look very like a grid- 
iron, to the door, and there gently but 
firmly handed him into the passage. The 
wretched youth flew off to proclaim his 
sorrows to his confederates, gud vow ven- 
geance all over Tadpole and Guineapig- 
land against his tormentor and the nor 
kid, who was the author of all his humilia- 
tion. 

Pembury meanwhile returned toStephen. 
That young gentleman had felt his belief 
in Pembury’s authority somewhat shaken 
by this unusual mode of punishment, but 
the Fifth Form boy soon reassumed his as- 
cendency. He produced from his pocket a 
paper, and thus addressed Stephen: 

octor Senior regrets that he should be 
absent at such an important time in the 
history of St. Dominic’s as the day of your 
arrival, Master Greenfield, but he be 
back to-morrow. Meanwhile, you are to 
occupy yourself with answoring the ques- 
tions on this paper, and take the answers to 
the head master’s study at ten to-morrow. 
Of course you will not be so dishonour- 
able as to show the questions to any one, 
not even your brother, or attempt to get 
the slightest help in answering them. 
Good-bye, my boy. Don’t trouble to stare 
at my left leg, ifit 1s shorter than the other. 
Good-bye.” 

Poor Stephen felt so confused by the 
whole of this oration, particularly the last 
sentence. which made him blush scarlet with 
shame, that for some time after the lame 
boy had hobbled off he could not bring 
himself to look at the paper. At last, 
however, he took it up. 

This then, was the awful examination 
paper which was to determine his position 
at St. Dominic’s, or else expose his igno- 
rance to the scorn of his masters. How he 
wished he was on the other side of it, and 
that the ordeal was over. 

“Question 1. Grammar. Parse the sen- 
tence ‘oh, ah!’ and state the gender of 
the following substantives: ‘and,’ ‘ look,’ 
Here?” 


Stephen scratched his head and rubbed 
his eyes. This was not like anything he 
had learned at home. They must learn 
out of quite different books at St. Domi- 
nic’s. 

“« Question 2. History—” 

“Hullo,” thought Stephen, ‘‘ they don’t 
zive many questions in grammar, that’s a 
zood job!” 

“* Question 2. History. Whose daughter 
was Stephen the Second, and why was he 
aicknamed the ‘ Green’ ?” 

Stephen laughed. He had found out 
1. mistake in his examiners. ‘‘‘ Daughter,’ 
she paper said, should be ‘son’ of course. 
Funny for Dr. Senior to make such a 
slip,” thought he. 

** Question 3. History and Geography. 
Who built England? and state the latitude 
ind longitude of St. Dominic’s, and the 
soundaries of Gusset Weir.” 

‘* However am I to know?” murmured 
3tephen, in despair. ‘(I was never here 
sefore in my life. Oh, dear, I shall never 
ass.” 


**Question 4. Compound Theology. 
Five a sketch of the rise and history of the 
Dominicans from the time of Herod the 
Sonqueror to the death of Titmus.” 

“Whew!” was Stephen’s despairing 
yjaculation. ‘I never heard of Titmuss 
t sounds like 4 Latin name.” 

“« Question 5. Pure Theology. Who was 
Mr. Finis? Give a list of the works bear- 
ng his signature, with a short abstract of 


their contents. What is he particularly 
xelebrated for?” 
“« Mr. Finis?” groaned Stephen. ‘‘ How 


can they expect a boy like me to know who 
he was ? And yet I seem to know the name. 
Oh dear me!” 

“* Question 6, and last but one (‘‘ That’s a 
somfort,”’ sighed Stephen). Mathematics. 
What is a Minus? Describe its shape, and 
say how many are left when the whole is 
livided by seven. Reduce your answer to 
vulgar decimals.” 

““T’m certain I can never do that. 
Minus ? Minus? I know the name, too. 
But here’s the last.” 

“ Question 7. Miscellaneous. Give a brief 
history of your own life from the earliest 
times, being particular to state your 
vicious deeds in chronological order.” 

Stephen sighed a sigh of relief. ‘‘I can 
answer that after a fashion,” he said ; ‘‘ but 
I can’t even then be sure of all the dates. 
As for the others—” and he dashed the 
paper down on the table with an air of 
bewildered despair. 

“What am I to do? They are all too 
hard for me. Oh! I wish I might just 
show them to Oliver. If I was only at 
home, mother could help me. Oh dear! I 
wish I had never come here!” 

And he gave himself over to the ex- 
treme of misery, and sat staring at the wall 
until the twelve bell rang, and Oliver and 
Wraysford broke in on his solitude. 

“Hullo, young’un, in the dumps ? Never 
mind, you'll be used to it in a day or two, 
won’t he, Wray ?” 

“Of course you will,” said Wraysford, 
cheerily ; ‘it’s hard lines at first. Keep 
your pecker up, young ’un.” 

The young *un, despite this friendly ad- 
vice, felt very far from keeping up his 
pecker. 
his face into a melancholy sort of smile. 

“Fish us my spike shoes out of that cup- 


board, Stee, there’s a good fellow,” said | 


Oliver, ‘and come along to tho cricket- 
field. There’s a big practice on this after- 
noon.” 


Stephen hesitated. 


But he did his best, and worked | 
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“T’ve got to do my examination before 
ten to-morrow. Some one brought me up 
the paper and said so. Perhaps I’d better 
stop here and do it ?” 

“TI thought you weren’t to be had up till 
the Doctor came back. Who brought you 
the paper? I suppose it was Jellicot, the 
second master ?” 

“‘I suppose so,” said Stephen, who had 
never heard of Mr. Jellicot ‘in his life 
before. 

“* Let’s have a look at it,” said the elder 
brother. 

‘‘I promised I wouldn’t.” 

‘Oh, all serena; I only wanted to see the 
questions. It’s a new dodge giving papers, 
isn’t it, Wray? We were examined vivd 
voce in the Doctor’s study. Well, come on, 
old man, or we shall be late. You'll have 
lots of time for that this evening.” 

And off they went, the wretched Stephen 
wrestling mentally with his problems all 
the while. 

Of course, profound reader, you have 
made the brilliant discovery by this time 
that Master Stephen Greenfield was a very 
green boy. So were you and I at his age; 
and so, after all, we are now. For the 
more we think we know, the ener we 
shall find we are; that’s a fact tC 


(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Arctic Exploration, 


@ e have re- 
/] ceived a let- 
ter from 


Commander 
Cheyne, 
R.N., relating 
to the pre- 
sent state of 
England in 
the question 
of North 
Polar Enter- 
prise. Great, 
indeed, was 
the elation 
exhibited by 
the multi- 
tude, which 
had collected. 
from all 
classes of so- 
ciety, and 
from all parts 
A , of the coun- 
try, on 

Southsea beach, to speed forth the “Alert” and 
“Discovery ” on their national mission to place 
the British colour at the northern apex of 
our globe. Expensively equipped, neither 
necessaries nor luxuries spared, the flower of the 
personnel of our royal navy embarked, their brave 
Spirits attuned to the highest tension by a 
special telegram from the Queen, by the drawing- 
up of troops along the whole line of exit from 
Portsmouth Harbour, and by the ringing cheers 
which burst spontaneously from the throats of 
their hopeful countrymen, well might it be ex- 
ected that the object of reaching the Pole would 
be achieved ; and probably that surging multi- 
tude dispersed with an inward assurance that the 
vietory was certain. But amongst that same 
rash multitude were a few Arctic men, who, 
| knowing the uncertainty of navigable seasons 
within the North Polar area, or, in other words, 
the ever-changing conditions of iee and open 
water, viewed with sincere regret the extreme 
feeling of joy that had so gathered force, and 
raised itself with one accord to a dizzy height of 
| feverish excitement. Those men realised—not 


in any disloyal sense, but practically—that ico 
was no respecter of a monarch’s affectionate 
wishes for the welfare of her subjects, nor of any 
splendidly equipped expedition which might be 
sent forth to master its antagonism, but that 


rather by—as Commander Cheyne puts it— 


“energy, perseverance, and dash” will the 
citadel of the north ultimately yield, perchance, 
to the hardy and tortuous windings of one small 


hardy steamer, through the intricacies of the 
various open water channels leading thereto, 
equipped and organised at a very moderate ex- 
pendinars as compared with that of 1875, 
nstance the success of McClintock’s expedition 
in the little ‘‘ Fox,” or mark the failures of the 
extensive and expensive Government expeditions 
which had previously departed from our shores 
in search of Franklin and his party. Witness 
the vast exploration of Bylot and Baffin in one 
small vessel of only fifty-five tons burthen, during 
the sixteenth century. We are informed that 
Commander Cheyne's proposed enterprise, on 
behalf of which he now seeks to address young 
England through our columns, is estimated at a 
minimum of £15,000, nearly £2,000 of which 
has already been promised, in the case of its 
being properly taken up ; that Lord Derby has 
examined into the merits and heartily approved 
of such an enterprise, giving £100 towards the 
fund ; that Lieut. Schwatka, commander of the 
late American Franklin Search Expedition, has 
volunteered to serve with Commander Cheyne, 
and to devote his energies to the interests of the 
British flag ; and that Dr. Rink, Superintendent 
of the Royal Danish Greenland Board of Trade, 
has already dispatched orders to the different 
Governors in Greenland to supply Esquimaux, 
dogs, and stores, for service as may be de- 
manded. 


Wise Sayings of the late 
President Garfield. 


‘« THERE is no more common thought among 
oung people than that foolish one, that by-and- 
by something will turn up by which they will 
suddenly achieve fame or fortune. No, youn; 
gentlemen ; things don’t tarn up in this world 
unless somebody turns them ba 

“* A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck.” 

“ Be fit for more than the one thing you are 
now doing.” 

, I would rather be beaten in right than suc- 
ceed in wrong.” 

“Whatever you win in life you must conquer 
by your own efforts, and then it is yours—a part * 
of yourself. Poets may be born, but success is 
made.” 

“ Nothing is more uncertain than the result 
of any one throw ; few things more certain than 
the result of many throws.” 

“Tf the power to do hard work is not talent, 
it is the best possible substitute for it.”” 


Duration of Human Life. 


Tue average of human life is 33 years. Ono 

uarter die before the age of 7, one half before 
the age of 17. To every 1,000 persons, 1 only 
reaches 100 years, To every 100, only 6 reach 
75 years ; and not more than 1 in 500 will reach 
80 years. There are on the earth 1,000,000,000 
of inhabitants. Of these 33,333,333 die every 
year ; 91,824 die every day ; 7,780 every hour; 
and 60 per minute, or 1 every second. These 
losses are about balanced by an equal number 
of births. The married are longer lived than 
the single : and, above all, those who observe a 
sober and industrious conduct. 


Tue smallest engine in the world has just 
been finished in Baltimore. It can be covered 
by a thimble. Three drops of water fill the 
boiler. 

INFINITE toil would not enable you to sweep 
away a mist, but by ascending a little you may 
often look over it altogether. So itis with our 
moral improvement. We wrestle fiercely with 
a vicious habit, which could have no hold upon 
us if we ascended intoa higher atmosphere.— 
Helps. 
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THROUGH THE DEEPEST CANON: 
oR, 
THE WILDEST OF THE WILD WEST. 


(BASED ON THE NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORER, 
MAJOR J. W. POWELL.) 
By Witiias H. Riperna, 
Author of “ A Saddle in the Wild West,” ete. 


CHAPTER III. 


SHE major, 
Bi during the 
night, de- 
termined 
to recover 
the baro- 
meters if 
they re- 
mained in 
the wreck, 
and when 
he looked 
at it again 
4n the morning he felt satisfied that it could 
‘be reached with less danger 
than he at first supposed. 
Sumner and Dunn volun- 
teered to go for them, and 
pushed ont in the little boat. 
They reached the wreck and 
held up the barometer, 
whereupon shouts of rejoic- 
ing were heard in the glow- 
ing cafion of Ladore. 

They now came back to 
their work at the portage. 
They found that it was 
necessary to carry their ra- 
tionsover the rocks for nearly 
a mile, and let their boats 
down with lines, except at a 
few points where the boats 
also had to be carried. This 
work occupied them three 
days, and left them exhaust- 
ed and bruised. 

Having named the scene 
of their disaster Disaster 
Falls, they then continued 
their journey, making more 
Portages and getting wet 
through again and again. 
The roar of the waters was 
searcely ever out of their 
ears, and the cliffs above 
them were never less than 
two thousand feet high, 
until they reached Alcove 
Brook, about three miles 
from the foot of the cafion 
of Ladore. 

On June 15th they came 
to o point where three cata- 
racts lay before them. At 
the first fall the water was 
compressed into a very nar- 
row channel, against the 
right-hand cliff, and fell 
fifteen feet in ten yards; at 
the second a broad sheet 


.clitf. They made a portage around the first, | 


; and past the second and third they let down the 
boats with lines. 

During the afternoon they ran down three- 
| uarters of a mile in quiet water and Innded at 
| the head of another fall. On examination they 
i found that there was an abrupt plunge of a 

few feet, and that then the river tumbled for 
| half a mile, with a descent of a hundred feet, 

ina channel beset with great numbers of huge 
boulders. 

Their first work on the following morning 
was to carry their cargoes to the foot of the fall-, 
‘and then they began to let down their boats. 
! They took two of them down in safety, but not 
; without great difficulty, for where such a vast 
| body of water, rolling down an inclined plane, 

is broken into eddies and cross-currents by rocks 
: projecting from the cliff, and piles of boulders 
in the channel, excessive labour and much care 
| were Tequired to prevent their being dashed 
i inst the rocks or breaking away. Sometimes 
: they were compelled to hold the boat against a 
: rock above a narrow channcl, until a second 
‘ line, attached to the stem, was carried to some 
: point below, and when all was ready the first 
i ine was detached and the boat given to the 
current, when she shot down, and the men 
swung hor into some eddy. 

At such a place they were letting down the 
last boat, and as she was set free a wave turned 


Running a Rapid. 


of water tumbled down twenty feet over a | her broadside down the stream, with the stem, 
gtoup of rocks that thrust their dark heads | t?, Which the line was attached, fiom shore, and 


through the foam. The third was a broken fall 
where the water made a descent of more than 
twenty feet among huge fallen fragments of the 


a little up. They hauled on the line to bring 
the boat in, but the power of the current, 
striking obliquely against her, shot her out into 
the middle of the river. The men's hands were 


burned with the friction of the passing line; 
and the boat broke away and sped with great 
velocity down the stream. 

The Maid of the Catton thus seemed to be 
lost ; but she drifted some distance, and swun, 
into an eddy, in which she spun about unti 
they arrived with the small boat and rescued 
her. 

Then the men climbed up to the left for an 
hour, and were a thousand feet above the river. 
Just before them the caiion divided, a little 
: stream coming down on the right and another 
on the left, and they could look away up either 
of these ravines, through an ascending vista, 
to cliffs and crags and towers, a mile back, and 
two thousand feet overhead. To the right a 
dozen gleaming cascades were seen. Pines and 
firs stood on the rocks, and aspens overhun 
the brooks, The rocks below were red an 
brown, set in deep shadows, but above they 
were buff and vermilion, and glared in the sun- 
shine. The light above, made more brilliant 
by the bright-tinted rocks, and the shadows 
below more gloomy by the sombre hues of the 
brown walls, increased the apparent depths of 
the cafions, and it seemed « long way up to the 
world of sunshine and open sky, and a long 
ey down to the bottom of the cafion glooms. 

te in the afternoon they made a short run 
to the mouth of another little creek, comin; 
down from the left into an alcove filled wi 
luxuriant vegetation. Here 
camp was made, with a 
group of cedars on one side 
and a denee mass of box 
elders and dead willows on 
the other. 

Major Powoll went up to 
explore the alcove. While 
away a whirlwind came, 
scattering the fire among 
the dead willows and cedar- 
spray, and soon there was 
a conflagration. The men 
rushed for the beats, leaving 
all they could not readily 
seize at the moment, and 
even then their clothing was 
horned and their hair singed. 
The cook filled his arms with 
the mess-kit, and jampin, 
into a boat stumbled an 
fell, and away went the 
cooking utensils into the 
river. Their plates were 
gone, their spoons were gone, 
their knives and forks were 
pore: “* Water catch ’em; 

-p catch ‘em.” The pre- 
diction’ of Pa-ri-ats, the old 
Indian mentioned in a pre- 
vious chapter, seemed to be 
verifi 

When in the boats the 
men were compelled to cut 
loose, as the flames, running 
out on the overhanging wil- 
lows, were scorching them. 
Loose on the stream, the. 
water was too swift for them’ 
to make headway against it. 
Just below was a rapid, filled 
with rocks, On they went, 
no channel explored, no sig- 
nal to guide them. Just at 
this juncture Major Powell 
chanced to see them, but 
he had not yet discovered 
the fire, and the strange 
movements of the men filled 
him with astonishment. 
Down the rocks he clam- 
bered, and ran to the bank. 
When he reached them they 
had landed. Then they ail 
went back to the late cam 
| to see if anything left behind could be saved. 
| Some of the clothing and bedding taken out of 
| the boats was found; also a few tin cups, 
basins, and a camp kettle, and this was all the 
mess-kit they now had. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 


By Louis RovssEver. 


CHAPTER III.—THE DEATH OF THE MAN WHO 
Was WRECKED. 


toinette 
soon had 
theahip- 
wrecked 
man in- 
stalled in 
the best 
room in 
the house—that of its master. Pierre Riva 
rubbed him vigorously, laid him on the 
bed, and then sent off a fishorman in all 
haste to the neighbouring town in ‘search 
of a doctor. 

The injured man had recovered con- 
sciousoess for a few minutes on his arrival 
at the cott , and interchanged a word or 
two with Pierre, but had fallen again 
almost immediately into an alarming state 
of insensibility. The fisherman ordered 
his son to look after the patient, while with 
a few friends he went out to see if they 
could save some of the ship's cargo. 

Daniel then seated himsclf near the inva- 
lid’s pillow. His mother had gone out to 
buy some provisions. He was alone and at 
length left to his reflections, for the events 
of the terrible night had succeeded one 
another with such rapidity that his wearied 
head had scarcely been able to trace the 
connection between them. The ascent of 
Cape Cerberus, the- storm, the encounter 
with the custom-house officer, the crime of 
Mateo! Thatcrime! How dared he ever 
tell his father the part he had played in it! 
How oould he exouse himself? And if he 
was followed! If be was arrested! Ah! 
why had he not found his death in the 
waves? Had it not been with that hope 
as much as with the longing to atone for 
his error that he had so rashly endangered 
his life to save the unfortunate man who 
was lying there? But his bravery would 
not get him pardon. The police would 
assuredly come and look for him to take 
him off to prison, and then—the disgrace 
to his father, the despair of bis mother! 
At the thought even, he bid his face in his 
hands and gave free course to the tears 
which nearly stifled him. 

A feeble voice made him raise his head. 
The iojured man was awake and had fixed 
his look cn him. 


“What is the matter with you, my lad?” 
said the unknown. 

“Oh! Nothing, sir!” replied Daniel; 
“ the things that have happened during this 
night have quite upset me, and I do not 
see why I shouldn’t cry.” 

“That is quite natural,” answered the 
man. ‘“ At your age such events leave a 
deep impression. But come nearer, please, 
my voice is failing me.” 

Daniel went close up to the sick man and 
he took his hand into his, and said to him 
in a low tone, 

“ My voice is failing, and time presses. 
I feel death rapidly coming over me, and I 
must speak to you before I die.” 

*« Allow me to call my father,” said the 

outh, alarmed by this preambles “the will 
be of more use to you than I can be.” 

“ By no means, it is useless,” replied the 
unknown. ‘ It was you, I know, who saved 


‘ my life, and although you are only a lad it is 


to you that I wish to entrust the last service 
that Ishallaskof men. I have thoroughly 
thought over what I am doing. All the 
time you have been thinkiog I was asleep 
I was simply keeping my eyes shut so as to 
collect myself. Viton to me attentively, 
for on what I am about to tell you depends 
the future and the peace of those whom I 
love.” 

He stopped for a few moments, as if 
with the effort he had just 
tade, and then continued in a firmer 
voice : 

‘“My past life does not concern you; 
however, you ought to know it, although 
it is rather trying for me to confess m 
faults. My name is Bastien Moreau. 
was horn at Narbonne, and am forty years 
old this very dur. You see I have re- 
turned to die close to my cradle. My 
family was one of the most respectable in 
the town. Having finished my studies I 
entered the Marine Infantry, where I ra- 
pidly made my way. I was s captain 
when I got married to a young lady of 
Cette. Two years afterwards we had a 
child, a daughter; my wife, fearing to see 
me start for the Senegal, to which my bat- 
talion had been ordered, begged me to leave 
the military service. TI agreed, with regret, 
and I secured a small appointment in the 
harbour administration—that of cashier in 
the shipping office. My tastes were mode- 


rate, I was happy, my daughter grew up, 
and all smiled on me, when one —one 
dreadful day—the tempter dragged me to 


my ruin. had kept up a few frionds 
among my old com: , and I often went 
to the club where officers and young fel- 
lows of the city were accustomed to meet. 
One evening they induced me to gamble; 
T lost a good deal, and I came home des- 
perate. To pay my debt I took some of 
the money that I had charge of. To me 
it was only a temporary loan, and it would 
be easy for me to make up the deficiency 
by realising some of the securities which 
formed our modest fortune. Fancy my 
consternation when, on my return from 
paying the sum I had lost at play the 
evening before, I learnt that the Shipping 
Registration Inspector had arrived durin, 
my absence and was auditing my accounts! 
How could I explain the deficit which he 
would inevitably discover? It was for me 
the ruin of my position, my dishonour. I 
lost my head, and, mad with despair, I 
precipitately tled, without even bidding 
adieu to my wife and my daughter.” 

The unhappy man hid his face in his 
hands as if tu conceal his grief and his 
shame. 

“«Why,” he resumed, ‘‘ should I recount 


to you my long expiation ?—Satan is a hard 
tack- master! SF had gone to America. I 
there lived abjectly, miserably, never 
daring to turn my eyes towards my country. 
At last one day [ learnt that my name was 
disgraced, that my wife and child had been 
taken care of by my brother-in-law, and 
were sheltered from want. I was then 
dead to them. After ranning through the 
States, and trying all trades, I made up 
my mind to start for Australia, and try 
fortune at the gold-fields, to which a whole 
crowd of adventurers were at that time at- 
tracted. There I was as unfortunate as in 
America, and desperate, weary of life, I 
was going to put an end to my miserable 
existence, when an unhoped-for accident 
brought me the fortune that I had been 
after for so long. I was rich in no time. 
I bought a lot of property near Melbourne. 
I was an honoured man. My first care as 
soon as I got the money was to send off to 
Cette the amount I had appropriated, and 
at the same time I wrote to my wife and 
begged her to come to me, for I could not 
make up my mind to faee the contempt of 
those to whom I was previously known. 
My brother-in-law answered, with perha) 

8 little too much harshness, casting a doubt 
on the account I had given my wife, and 
stating that he would not allow her to come 
back to me until he was certain that neither 
she nor her daughter had any cause to 
blush for me. 

“In vain I wrote in. I promised to 
do all that was demanded, but I could not 
overcome the opposition of this honest but 

itiless man. hat was I to do with a 
fortune, far away from those that I loved? 
I decided to return to France, but with the 
fixed resolution not to remain there, and to 
bring my le back with me to my new 
country where were all my property and 
riches. For a month I had Been without 
news from my brother-in-law, and I then 
embarked on a sailing-vessel bound 
for Cette. Our passage was a pleasant 
one. After a voyage of some three months 
I yesterday saw again for the first time the 
coast of France, which ate pa left ae 
years ago. To-day we shor ave arrived, 
and already I was thanking God for His 
mercy when the storm arose. Knowing 
the dangers of the coast, I warned the cap- 
tain to make for the open, but he rejected 
my sdvice. The disabled ship was soon 
driven by the mistral on the reefs. The 
boats were launched, and I was going to 
take my place with the others when I 
remembered that I had left in my cabin 
pocket-book containing papers of import- 
ance. The le promised to wait for me, 
and I ran to the cabin. I found the 
pocket-book without difficulty, and I was 
coming ont, when the mainmast was sud- 
denly carried away, and I was crushed 
under the ruins of the poop. My com- 
panions, thinking I was doad, made off 
and abandoned me.” 

‘They have all perished,” interrupted 
Daniel, “‘ for we have not been able to find 
a trace of them.” 

“Without you I should have died aban- 
doned,” continued the shipwrecked man. 
‘“T have learnt from your father, whom I 
formerly knew very well, though he does 
not remember me, of four lantry. I 
thank you, not for my life, which nothing 
can now save, but because, thanks to you, 
I can die in peace. I am about to ask you, 
my lad, to complete your work. It is to 
you, my rescuer, that I confide the last 
duty of announcing my death to my poor 
wife.” 

The words died away on the lips of the 
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invalid as he fell back exhausted on his 
bed. 

Daniel felt the hand he held in his grow 
cold, and, frightened, was going to shout 
for help, when Bastien Moreau re-opened 
his eyes. 

“Take,” he murmured, ‘‘the pocket- 
book which is under my head.” 

Daniel felt under the pillow, and drew 
forth a bulky purse of black leather, half 
encircled with a steel clasp 

“That is it,” said the dying man. 
«* When you have found my wife you will 
give her that pocket-book. Your father 
will allow you to go to Cette for the pur- 
pose, and you will find the money you 
want for the journey in the book. All the 
money it contains is yours; I give it to 
you; my wife has no need of it, for I have 
sent to her from Australia, and she is now 
rich. I ask you only to give her the pocket- 
book without opening the compartment 
in the inside which is shut with a spring. 
It contains objects of no value—a few 
simple souvenirs, which may perhaps be 
precious to my poor wife. Such is the 
service I ask of you. Promise me you will 
faithfully fulfil it.” 

“I promise you, sir,” said Daniel. 

“Good, my tea: I believe in you. A 
heart like yours will never prove false; but 
remember this counsel of a dying man :— 
In life, mere good intentions are worth 
nothing ; deeds alone count, and the wicked 
always receive their punishment. My death 
is an example for you.” 

These last words were uttered in so 
feeble a voice that Daniel had to bend 
over the dying man to hear them. Greatly 
affected, the lad still listened, but the voice 
had ceased; he touched the hands, but 
they. were cold as ice. Death had done its 
work. 

Daniel rushed to call his father, but as 
he opened the door he heard in the next 
room a voice which rooted him to the 

und. It was the well-known voice of 
ae brigadier of the gendarmerie at Ban- 
yuls, 

“Then, Mr. Riva,” said the brigadier, 
“‘you assure me that your son has not been 
away from home since yesterday ? ” 

“I do, decidedly,” replied Pierre, in a 
firm voice. ‘Has not any one told you 
that my son went with me last night, when, 
with the Castell fishermen, we tried to save 
the crew of the Australian ship which the 
storm drove on the Teeth of Cerberus ?” 

“I have just met your neighbour, the 
pilot, Jean Cerdagnol, who has told me 
everything. He said that Daniel’s bravery 
had beon sublime, and that without him 
the shipwrecked man you brought here 
would have been lost, for the vessel was 
completely destroyed by the breakers, and 
ents morning there is nothing to be seen of 

er.” 

‘* As I told you!” interrupted Pierre. 

“Even so,” continued the gendarme; 
“and it was only to clear my conscience 
that I came here. However, I have re- 
ceived this morning, from the custom- 
house station at the Col des Belistres, a 
report, in which I am ordered to examine 
your son, and if necessary to take him into 
custody.” 

“ What then has happened on the fron- 
tier?” asked Riva. 

“Tt ap —,” replied the darme, 
“ but I will read the report which I have got 
with me,” and drawing a paper out of ie 
pocket, he unfolded it an — 

Sin,—For some time the custom-house posts 
along the frontier from the Col-des Belistres to 


the Col du Perthus have been aware that a man 


named Mateo Puig, living at Collioure, was 
actively engaged in smuggling, They knew 
that he had secretly introduced large quantities 
of tobacco into France. Orders were given 
along the line to watch the movements of this 
audacious smuggler and to catch him in the act. 
Yesterday two custom-house officers of Belistres, 
named Menistrol and Foureyra, were on guard 
on the side of Cape Cerberus, when they saw at 
the very summit of the mountain Matco Puig, 
accompanied by a young man unknown. Not 
being able to got up to them without being seen, 
and as they seemed to be armed, the officers 
moved round, so as to take up their position on 
the road leading down to Banyuls, which the 
smugglers would probably select. It was pitch 
dark, and the rain came down in torrents, as the 
officers heard the rapid approach of the two 
offenders, They were ordered to surrender, but 
the smugglers continued their way. The officers 
fired, but without result. On the other hand, 
one of the rascals replied with a musket-shot, 
which hit Menistrol on thefore-arm. The wound 
received by his companion and the intense dark- 
ness prevented Foureyra from pursuing them. 
A report of the matter was instantly made to 
me, and I gave the warning to all the posts, but 
it was too late, for I learn that Mateo Puig has 
got into Spain this morning by the Col du 
Perthus, without being disturbed. I have my- 
self examined the two custom-honse officers. 
One of them told me that he thought he recog- 
nised in the companion of Mateo Puig the son 
of Pierre Riva, the pilot of Castell ; however, he 
can say nothing Lponitive on the subject, and ma 

be mistaken. ill you then proceed to Castell 
and make inquiries as to the movements of this 
young man, who is said to bear a very doubtful 
reputation. If his conduct confirms the suspi- 
cions, you will communicate your information 
to the commissary at Banyuls, and he will act 
accordingly. 

“ Station at Belistres, 12th June, 1863, 


“*P, Mouita.” 


“Ah! well,” said Riva, quietly, ‘‘ what 
does all that signify? The officers have 
made a mistake. My son was here with 
me last night; he could not therefore be 
with Mateo, who I am sorry has not been 


caught.” 

"in the face of your statements, Mr. 
Riva,” replied the gendarme, ‘there only 
remains for me to beg you to excuse me, 
and to withdraw.” 

“There is no excuse to make,” said 
Pierre; ‘‘you are only doing your duty, 
and I do not want one.” 

The brigadier made the military salute, 
and, closing the door, withdrew. Hardly 
did Pierre find himself alone than he fell 
back heavily into his chair. His pale face, 
and haggard, tearless eyes, showed the 
deep and intense pain which the story of 
the gendarme had inflicted on him. 

«What a disgrace!” he murmured. 
“Pierre Riva’s son the accomplice of an 
assassin!” And suddenly getting up, ‘An 
assassin himself, perhaps!” he added, in a 
loud voice. ‘‘ Is it possible?” 

“‘No, father. I am innocent!” cried 
Daniel, who, motionless and terrified, stood 
on the threshold of the door, which he had 
just opened. 

“Unhappy boy! Is it possible that you 
have fallen so low as to make yourself the 
accomplice of Mateo the thief—of Mateo 
the murderer!” 

«My fault was hardly committed before 
I regretted it,” said the lad; ‘‘I am ready 
to suffer for it in any way you thivk fit. 
You have just promised me your pardon, 
but I know that I do not yet deserve it.” 

‘Your pardon! TI have now given it to 
you a second time,” replied Pierre, ‘in 
unwittingly shielding you from a just 


punishment. Henceforth you cannot re- 
main pares fou must be off. How much 
I regret not having put my long-thought- 
of project into execution! This very day 
you will leave this house, and you will 
never enter it again until by your conduct 
you have proved to me that you are worthy 
to be my son.” 


(To be continued.) 


—_—-ro—_—_— 


A VILLAGE MUSEUM 
By 8. R. Pattison, F.o.8. 


ROBABLY the primary idea of a museum is 
best expressed by the term curiosity shop—a 
place for the acquisition and display of such things 
asare foreign to our daily experience. Surprise— 
the surprise of children, of untravelled and illi- 
terate but curious minds—appears to be our nor- 
mal expectation. This was the case with the huge 
collection of miscellanies which astonished and 
delighted our forefathers under the title of the Le- 
verian Museum, a vast assemblage of promiscuous 
articles exhibited in London sixty years since. 
Such, to some extent at least, is the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, and, to compare 
small things with great, sach certainly is the 
character of Potter's Museum at Brainber. 

Bramber, once known as Portus Adurni to 
the Romans, known to the Britons as the opening 
from the seacoast to the Weald of Sussex under 
the mighty lines of Cissbury, then known to 
the Saxons as a stronghold, and then to the 
Normans by its fair and strong castle, is now 
known by the stately ruins of the last, but 
better still to the multitude by Potter's 
Museum. Some twelve years ago William 
Potter, an ingenious young gardener, occupying 
a cottage adjoining the principal hostelry in the 
insignificant but quaint village which, in spite of 
all its recommendations, consists merely of 
8 few houses on the roadside, occupied his 
ecanty leisure in bird-stuffing; from this he 
advanced to setting up stuffed animals in proper 
postures, then in groupe. He showed them to 
the visitors at the inn, he added to his trade of 
floriculture the profession of his newly-found 
pursuit, enlarged his cottage to contain his works, 
ultimately built an oblong anneze to his house, 
fitted it up with and opened it as a 
show,—‘‘ admission, children 1d., adults 2d., 
ladies and gentlemen whut they are pleased to 
give.” Mr. Potter, still a diligent gardener and 
zealous collector, attends to do the honours, and 
keeps his pets in very tidy order, in the midst. 
of roses and gay flowers. 

Properly directed by plain announcements, 
“To the Museum,” and allured by the 
flowery path, the visitor is ushered into the 
building, and finds himself in the presence of a 
succession of well-known scenes, dear from 
childhood, and which still make the little 
ones wild with delight, in whieh the actors 
are personified by the stuffed skins of the real 
animals, Each story is contained in a separate 
glasscase. We admire in succession our old fa- 
vourites: ‘‘The Happy Family,” then the touch- 
ing tragedy of the ‘‘ Babes in the Wood,” then a 
large tableau of ‘‘Cock Robin,” another of 
«troggie would a-wooing go,” then a party 
of cricketers, a croquet party of cats, and several 
other favourite nursery tales and adaptations, 
There is no clumsiness in the workmanship, the. 
whole is carried out most effectively. Voters 
spersed with these, the chief pieces, are mis- 
cellaneous marvels: a kitten with seven legs and 
two tails, another with cight legs and two tails, 
another with two faces and three eyes, rats, 
victims of poison or of starvation, from being 
immured with a cat, also a victim to instinct. 
Skulls, mummy cloth, assiznats, coins, 
postage-stamps, families of foxes, Abyssinian 
Telics, fossils (very few local), rare birds, wasps” 
nests, and of course relics of tho South Sea 
Islanders and other savages, now fast being im- 
proved off the face of the earth. The whole 
thing is instructive as an unaided dond-jide 
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attempt to supply a want, and the numerous 
excursionists who issue from Brighton to the 
green courtyard of the ancient castle, where 
skittles and ‘‘ Aunt Sally” now displace the 
knights and dames of chivalry, do well to pay 
a visit to Mr. Potter and his entertaining 
museum, which is to the animal world what 
the Tussaud exhibition is to the historical, 
and has much more of the mirthful mingled with 
its teaching than belongs to that more celebrated 
collection. 


THE ILL-USED BOY: 


LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S 
GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Et.oarr, 
Author of ‘‘ Jack and John,” ete., etc. 


OR, 


CHAPTER V.—A NIGHT ALARM. 


R. HARTLEY 
thought much 
more favourably 
of Robert than 
ua wzence was 
is to do. 
The boy seemed 
frank, open, and 
ood: pared a 
ittle countrytied, 
perhaps, but that 
would soon wear 
’ off. He was 
subdued and 
quiet too at first, 
as a boy would 
ie naturally be who 
had so recently lost his mother, and been 
thrown amongst strangers. It was not 
cae to form a decided opinion about him 
under the circumstances, but all that Mr. 
Hartley did see prepossessed him in 
Robert’s favour. 

He was left pretty well to himself for the 
first few weeks, as Lawrence had to keep 
his term at school. Robert strolled about 
the garden, which was a far finer and better 
one than he had ever seen before. Then 
he took long strolls in Epping Forest, and, 
to his great delight, his uncle lent him 
Shakespeare and Scott. He had a new 
world opened to him, especially in the latter 
author. Shakespeare, I think, it is as well 
for you boys—unless, perhaps, as regards his 
historical plays—to leave till you are older. 
It will take you all your lives to study him 
aright. But you cannot begin too earl 
with Scott. Was ever such a boy’s boo! 
written as “Ivanhoe”? And when you 
have read Scott in early life you can read 


him again, and yet again, as mature men | 


and old ones. Just as with Shakespeare 
(only that you may begin to enjoy him 
earlier), he can be your friend for ite, 
Lawrence did not sympathise much with 
any of these tastes of Robert’s. ‘‘ The gar- 
den,” he told him, ‘‘ was very well; but, 
ron know, when once you’ve been to the 
‘otanic!”’ and then there was a shrug of 
Lawrence’s shoulders that spoke words of 
itying contempt for the boy who as yet 
ew nothing of London gardens. 
Shakespeare well, of course everybody 


had to read pbakeepente 1 was one of | 


those things that had to be done; but Scott 
had quite gone out. Nobod read him now, 
he was much too sloweand. old-fashioned. 
As to Epping Forest, nobody went there 
but Whitechapel roughs and East End 
cads. Of course it was a good thing they 


had such a place, if it was only to sweeten | 


them alittle. Oh! let them have Epping 
Forest by all means, and—keep it to them- 
selves, 


The two boys were certainly not con- | 


genial, but Robert hoped that in time they 
should 
each other more, 
himself much about the matter. As to 
Lawrence, his cousin’s presence was @ con- 
stant trouble to him—one more of the 
many ills he had to bear. Robert had such 
common tastes, such old-world notions, 
and seemed to have no desire to get rid of 
them. Lawrence was civil to him, he was 
too much in awe of his uncle to be other- 
wise; but he was looking forward with 
dread to the holidays, when he would be 
expected to take Robert about London, 
and with still greater dread to the re- 
commencement of school, when his cousin 
was to accompany him to the Great Mid- 
dlesex. 

About this time there came a little stir 
of a very unpleasant sort in the north and 
north-east of London. All of a sudden 
the burglars of the past century seemed to 
have come to life again, and to be prose- 
cuting their trade with an industry worthy 
of a better cause. Small houses and large 
—the wealthy city merchant and the small 
tradesman—all alike suffered from these 
depredators, just as they might have done 
in the days when gas and policemen were 
alike unknown. 

James, the old man-servant of whom I 
have spoken, was very much concerned 
about these robberies. His master had a 
good stock of plate, some of which had been 
in the family for generations. Mr. Hartley 
thought things were made out to be worse 
than they really were, but James per- 
suaded him to have the bolts and bars 
seen to, and to have a sharp dog kept in the 
house. ‘‘ Nothing like the bark of a dog 
for scaring the rascals,” said James, and 
went himself to the Dogs’ Home at Bat- 
tersea to pick out a really deserving animal 
with sound lungs and quick ears who was 
worthy of the situation. Rover was 
allowed to do nothing but eat and sleep 
during the day, so that he might be wide 
awake during the night. And he was 
wide awake; too much 80, in fact, and kept 
every one else awake too. The least sound 

~ set him barking, 

Sy and then James, 
who had a small 
/ room on the se- 
cond floor, would 
creep out with 
a light and a 
poker, sayin 
“Good dog!” 
| to himself, to 
find, after search- 
ing the house, 
that Rover had 


alarm, and go to 
bed to be roused 
again by Rover’s 
voice in the 
course of an hour or so. 

One night James thought Rover really 
had caught a robber, for in addition to a 
series of barks, more noisy than ever, they 
heard fearful yells in a human voice. 


Down came James exulting, and with a | 


strong rope to secure the malefactor. Down 
came Robert, overflowing with excitement, 
and down came Lawrence, looking a trifle 
less languid than usual. The maids and 
Mr. Hartley came last, and they all went 
down to the kitchen from wi the 


get on better, when they understood | 
and so did not trouble | 


set up a false | 


shrieks and barks proceeded. There they 
found the footboy, James’s subordinate. 
He was, to say the least, stout, and if he 
did not do much work he made up for it 
in eating. He was standing in the middle 
of the Bitchen, with Rover fying round 
him and taking vicious little bites at the 
tenderest and juiciest parts of his legs. 
|The dog would not let him go. If he 
stirred a step he flew at him, holding him 
fast by his trousers, and a good piece of 
leg as well, so that Dick was completely 
his prisoner. 

“© What have you been up to, sir?” said 
James, sternly. ‘I suppose you’ve been 
conniving with those low rascals that are 
after master’s plate, and was to have let 
| them in if this excellent animal hadn’t a 


prevented you. Good dog! good dog! 
ve always said, sir,” turning to Mr. 
Hartley, ‘‘ that he was worth his weight 
in gold. And now, you young villain, if 
you'll just leave off that roar, I’ll secure 
you with this rope, and perhaps one of the 
young gentlemen will go for the police.” 

At this Dick screamed louder than ever. 

““What have I done? What have I done 
to be used like this? Oh, sir! Oh, Mr. 
Hartley! he’s a cuttin’ into my wrists with 
thatrope. Why don’t you hang this horrid 
dog with it? He’s bita pound o’ flesh out 
o’ me if he has a mossel. Oh, do call him 
away—call him away, or there won’t bea 
bit o’ me left.” 

‘‘ Where are your confederates, sir?” 
asked James, sternly. ‘‘ Where are the 
villains that you came down to let in?” 

** Don’t know what you mean,” said 
Dick ; ‘‘ don’t understand long words like 
that. Didn’t come down to let any one in, 
only I felt so thirsty and queer ‘with that 
cold pork pie cook gave us for supper. 
She always will spoil her pies with the 
pepper she puts in, an’ there was no water 
in my room, so I just came down to get a 
drop, an’ this dreadful dog flew at me out 
o’ spite, because I gave him a kick by acci- 
deut yesterday.” 

Mr. Hartley had been surveying the 
fastenings of the various doors and win- 
dows, and was inclined to believe Dick’s 
story. Besides, the boy had always borne 
an honest character. 

“IT think you're mistaken, James,” he 
said. 
| Cook shook her head and looked doubt- 

ful. 
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«The young scamp deserves all he’s had, 
any way, scaring folks out o’ their sleep 
in the night, and grumblin’ at good food 
because o’ the pepper.” 

However, Rover was called off, and shut 
in the kitchen for the night. Everybody 
went back to bed, and the next morving 
James was told by his master that Rover 
1nust bave a kennel, and tor the future be 
kept outside the house during the night. 


~_ 


CHAPTER VI.—HOW LAWRENCE RECEIVED A 
TREASURE, 


_ vr the burglaries 
still continued at 
nm Clapton and in 


its neighbour- 
hood for miles 
around. James 
grew more and 
more concerned 
, about his mas- 
ter's plate, and at 
last begged ear- 
4 nestly to be al- 
lowed to possess & 
* revolver. To this 
Mr. Hartley de- 
cidedly objected. 
i “You'll be 

shooting Dick next,” he said, ‘and that 

will be worse than the dog biting him. 

No, we must take our chance, look well 

to the bolts and bars, and trust to the 

police.” 3 

James shook h.s head at this, He had 
very little faith in the police—like a grent 
many people juet at that time—asnd, as he 
said in confidence to cook, ‘‘nothing would 
please him better than to bave a pop at the 
rascals.” 

Somebody else wanted to have ‘“‘a pop 
at the rascals,” and this was Lawrence. 
There was something grand in the idea of 
“shooting down the villains!” He would 
very munch have liked to have a revolver, 
but did not venture to ask his uncle to 
allow him to one, knowing the 
request would useless, But, however, 
his good-fortune, as he thought it at the 
time, put the coveted weapon, or some- 
thing approaching it, in his way in an un- 
expected manner. 

An intimate friend of his uncle's had all 
his children but one attacked with scarlet 
fever. This one had had the complaint in 
infancy, but as he went to the Great Mid- 
dlesex every day, his father very properly 
disliked the idea of his going amongst a 
number of boys from au infected house- 
hold. Therefvre he ask-d Mr. Hartley to 
take his son Theodore iuto his house till 
his own was disinfected, and the other, 
always ready to do a kindness, consented. 

Lawrence was very much pleased at 
this. Theodore Pratt and he were great 
friends—that. is to say, Theodore let him 
talk as much as he pleased, listened pa- 
tiently to his grievances, and never had 

. any of his own to trouble him with in 
return. Lawrence would not have con- 
ceived such a thing possible of his friend, 
but really Theodore had a great many 
ppints in common with Dick the footboy. 

@ was stout, fond of eating, and a good 
listener; but he had some faith in Law- 
rence, whom he mostly took at his own 
valuation, and considered a very fine 
fellow. Theodore, too, was the son of a 
wealthy man, who kept his carriages, and 
had his Sraperies, ardens, and hothouses at 
Stamford Hi and so was altogether a much 


more suitable companion for Master Law- 
rence Hartley than the poor little country 
cousin who was only the son of a small 
farmer. 

The three boys all slept on the same 
floor—the second storey—and James had a 
small room near them. At the top of the 
house was Dick’s bedroom, the maid-ser- 
vants’, and a lumber-room. Mr. Hartley’s 
own bed and dressing rooms were at the 
back, overlooking the garden, and the best 
spare bedroom was in front of the house, 
looking on the high road. There was a 
door between Robert’s room and_ his 
cousin’s, but Lawrence had never opened 
that door to pay Robert a visit, and had 
received him rather superciliously when on 
one occasion, Robert had done so. But it 
seemed that Theodore—or Ted, as his 
friends, Mr. Hartley amongst them, called 
him for shortness—was more welcome, for 
the night after his arrival at The Chestnuts 
Robert heard him and Lawrence talking 
together, and wished, with a wistful lone- 
liness, that he could have been one of the 
party. 

= However, I suppose it's natural,” he 
said to himeelf, ‘‘that Lawrence should 
get on with Pratt better than he does with 
me. They’ve known each other for years. 
It'll be all right by-and-by.” 

Then he turned round and went to sleep, 
and was much better employed in so do- 
ing than were the two young gentlemen in 
the adjoining room. 

Lawrence had begun the conversation by 
giving a lively account of the alarm caused 
by Dick, which he had not before had an 
opportunity of relating at full length. Ted 
listened with some interest. and showed 
more sympathy towards Dick than might 
have been expected. 

‘‘That dog's teeth are sbarp,” he said. 
“and Dick's stout, and would feel them.” 
Then he rubbed his legs, as if with a fellow- 
feeling for Dick. 

“What I do think is,” said Lawrence, 
‘that we ought to have firearms in the 
house. James wants a revolver. Well, I 
don’t see, after the way he behaved about 
that dog, that he’s to be trusted. He'll be 
shooting some of us next. And uncle's 
never handled a thing of the sort in bis 
life. But I have. Brought a bird down 
before I was twelve. 
guns in the country, you know. My father 
could always have a day’s shooting when- 
ever he liked over Lord Elton’s pre- 
servee.”” 

Ted looked with greater wonder than 
ever at his friend. 

“You'd kaow how to handle firearms if 
you had them,” he said; ‘there's no fear 
of that ?”” 

‘“‘I expect I should,” answered Law- 
rence, grandly. . 

He did not think it necessary to tell Ted 
that the ‘‘bird” he had “ brought down ” 
was only a blind old cock roosting ona tree, 
and that be had been severely punished for 
making free, 
father’s guo. 

Ted went on, 

‘‘T'm rather shy of firearms myself. I 
think they’re nasty things to haudle, but I 
know how often I've heard you wish for 
something of the sort, aud see here, thisis 
what I’ve got you.” 

He produced a rusty old pistol, which 
had certainly not been in use for some 
years—indeed, there was a cobweb over 


the trigger; but Lawrence's eyes spar- | 


We think nothing of | 


always said so. Wherever did you get 
ite” 

“Well, you see,” answered Ted, ‘‘ the 
night before last, when the young ones 
were just taken poorly, the pater wouldn't. 
have me near them, lest it should turn out 
anything catching, as it has. The spare 
bedroom was as bad as my own, it’s so 
near the nursery; so the end of it was I 
had a bed made up in the lumber-room, 
half-way up the back stairs. I couldn’t 
sleep for a time, for I didn’t fancy my 
quarters, the old things looked so queer 
bundled up there. But in the morning I 
woke early, and turned some of them over, 
and then I came across this. I thought it 
would be the very thing for you. It wants 
a bit of cleaning, but it seems a real good 
one.”” 

“Oh! it’s that, no doubt,” said Law- 
rence, with the air of an expert; ‘‘old- 
fashioned, but that doesn’t matter. It'll 
I 


want cleaning, but I’ll soon do that, 
wonder if it’s loaded.” 


“Oh! I never thought of that,” cried 
Ted, retreating. ‘* Don’t—don’t—don’t 
draw the trigger, Hartley; you don’t know 
what mischief you may do.” 

‘That's just what I may be wanting to 
do before long if any of those beggars 
come loafing around,” cried Lawrence. 
“There, get away, Ted; I’m going to 
have a try.” 

Then he drew the trigger, but the pistol 
notebeing loaded, there was no harm donc. 
Then he set to work to clean it, working 
away with a will that astonished Ted. 

“Why don't you let Dick do that?” he 
asked, 


without leave, with his | 


** Because he’d be sure to tell, or James 
would find it out if he didn’t. Then there'd 
be a disturbance with uncle. He can’t be 
got to see I’m not such a duffer as James. 
| Ah! it’s beginning to look something like 
now. Won't uncle open his eyes if those 
| burglars only come and I get a shot at 
them! He won’t find much fault with 
me for having a pistol then.” 

“You needn't say you got it from me 
if he does, you know,” said Ted. 

‘‘He won’t find fault with either of us 
when he sees his mistake.” 

There was at least half an hour’s more 
talk and rubbing before the two went to 


kled at sight of the forbidden thing, and | bed—one of them to dream that he was 


he said earnestly to Ted, 


“You're a good fellow, Pratt, and I | 


| keeping half a dozen robbers at bay. 


(To be continued.) 
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Good-bye! 


! to know at least a little of the dramatis | apd live with him for a time, and right 
‘persone of a story beforehand, the many | welcomely were they received, a!l the more 
_ must in the present instance give place to | in that they had narrowly escaped losing 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 


(the few. ‘They must cither, therefore, 
listen politely to a little epitomic repeti- 
tion, or sit quietly aside with their fingers 
| in their ears for the space of five minates. 
| But, levity apart, I shall be as bricf as 
| brevity itself. 
Which of our heroes shall we start with 
first? Allan? Yes, simply because his 
initial letter stands first on the alphabetic 


THE POLE ; 


THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


A SEQUEL TO ‘THE CRUISE OF THE 


SNOWBIRD.” 
By Gorpon Stasis, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER ITI.—RETROSPECTION—RALPR'S HOME 
IN ENGLAND—A HEARTY IF NOT POETIC! 


WELCOME. 
MS of my readers have mt with the 
Hh heroes of this tale before,* but doubt- 
less some have not, and as it is always well 


list. 

Allan McGregor is a worthy Scot. 

We met him for the first time several 
years prior to the date of this tale; met 
him in the company of his foster father, 
met him in a wildly picturesque Highland 
glen, called Glentruim, at the castle of 

Arrandoon. It was mid-winter; the youn, 
¢ | man’s southern friends, Ralph Leigh and 

| Rory Elphinston, were coming to see him 


* In the “Cruise of the Snowbird,” by the sam 
eathor. Vide our last volume. 


| their lives in the snow. 

Allan was—and so remains —the chieftain 
of bis clan, bis father having dicd years 
before, sword in hand, on a bloodstained 
redoubt in India, leaving to his on'y son’s 

| care an encumbered estate, a mother, and 
one daughter, Edith, or Helen Edith. 
| The young chief was poor and proud, 
but he dearly loved his widowed mother, 
| his beautiful sister, the romantic old castle, 
; and the glen that had reared him from his 
boyhood; and how he wished and longed 
to be able to better the position of the 
' former and the condition of the latter, none 
but he could tell or say. Allan was brave 
—his clan is proverbially so; his soul was 
deeply imbued with the spirit of religion, 
| and, it must be added, just slightly tinged 
with superstition—s euperstitien born of 
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the mountain mists and the stern romantic 
scenery. where he had lived for the greater 
part of his lifetime. 

Ralph Leigh was the son of a once 
wealthy baronet, and had just finished his 
education. 

Rory Elphinston was an orphan, who 
owned estates in the west of Ireland, from 

, which property, however, he seldom realised 
the rents. Like Ralph, Rory was fond of 
adventure, and ready and willing to do 
anything honest and worthy, to carn that 
needful dross called gold; and when, one 
evening, McBain hinted at the wealth that 
lay ungathcred in the inhospitable lands 
around the Pole, and of the many wild 
adventures to be met with in those regions, 
the relation fired the youthful blood of 
the trio. The boys clubbed together, as 
most boys might, and bought a small 
yacht. Small as she was, however, in her, 
under the able tuition of McBuin, they 
were taught seamanship and discipline, 
and they became cnamoured of the sea and 
longed to possess a larger sbip, in which 
they might go in quest of adveutures in 
far-off foreign lands. 

Now Ralph’s father, poor though he 
was, was very fond—and perhaps even u 
little proud—of his son; he would, there- 
fore, not refuse him anything in reason he 
could afford. He rejoiced to sce him 
happy. The good yacht Snowbird was 
therefore bought, and in it our brave boys 
sailed away to the far north. The narra- 
tive of their adventures by sea and land is 
duly recorded in ‘‘The Cruise of the Snow- 
bird.” You may seek for them thero if 

ou wish to read of them; if not, there is 

ittle harm done. 

The Snowbird returned at last, if not 
really rich, yet with what sailors call an 
excellent general cargo, quite sufficient for 
each of them to ise a tolerably large 
sum of money from. Every shilling of his 
share Allan had expended in improving 
the glen, with its cottages and sheep farms, 
and the dear old castle itself. But, mean- 
while, Ralph had fallen into a large for- 
tune, and found himself possessed of rich 
estates, and a splendid old mansion in 
——shire, England. He might have mar- 
ried now, and settled quietly down for life 
as a country squire, enjoying to the full all 
the pleasures and luxuries that health 
combined with wealth are capable of bring- 
ing to their possessors. Ah! but then the 
spirit of the rover had entered into him; 
he had learned to love adventure for the 
sake of itself, and to love a life on the 
ocean wave. 

Loving a life on the ocean wave, he 
might, had he so chosen, have had a very 
pleasant cruise with his friends, had he 
gone with them in their run round Africa, 
alluded to in the last chapter of this tale; 
but, as would be gleaned from the conver- 
sation recorded therein, he did not so 
choose. He and McBain had their little 
secret, which they kept well. They were 
determined to turn explorers, so Ralph 
built a ship, built a noble ship—built it 
without acquainting any one what service 
it was intended for, and even his dear 
friends Ralph and Rory were to know no- 
thing about her until they returned from 
their cruise in the tropics. Ralph meant 
it all as a kindly and a glad surprise to 
them, for well did he know how their 
hearts would bound with joy at the very 
thoughts of sailing once more in quest of 
adventures. Nor, as the sequel will show, 
was he in one whit disappointed. 

In character, disposition, and appearance 
my four pringij heroes may be thus 


summed up—I have already told you 
about Allan’s :— 

McBain—Captain McBain—was a hardy, 
fear-nothing, daring man, his mind imbued 
with a sense of duty and with piety, both 
ae which he had learned at the maternal 

ee. 

Ralph was a young Englishman in every 
sense Tf the word—tall, broad, shapely, 
somewhat slow in action, with difficulty 
aroused, but a very lion when be did march 
out of his den intent on a purpose. 

Somewhat more youthful was Rory, 
smaller as to person, poctic as to tempera- 
ment, fond of the beautiful, an artist and 
@ musician. And if you were to ask me, 
‘<Was he, too, brave ?’”’ I should answer, 
‘Are not poets and Irishmen always brave? 
Does not ie Waltes Scott tell us that they 
laugh in their ranks as they go forward to 
battle—that they 


“Move to death with military glee”? 


Sir Walter, I may aleo remind those who 
live in the land o’ cakes, says in the same 
poem : 

“But ne'er in battlefield throbbed heart more 


brave 

Than that which beats beneath the Scottish 
plaid.” 
. . . . . 


So now we are back again at the place 
where we left off in the last. chapter, with 
the yooht being towed slowly past good 
Ralph’s ship on the stocks, and lusty 
cheers being exchanged from one vessel to 
the other. 

Rory and Allan exchanged glances. The 
faces of each were at that moment a study 
for a physiognomist, but the uppermost 
feeling visible in either was one of aston- 
ishment—not blank astonishment, mind 
you, for there was something in the eyes 
of each, and in the smile that flickered 
round their lips, that would have told you 
in a moment that Ralph’s nicely-kept secret 
was a secret no more. Rory, as usual with 
natives of green Erin, was the first to 
break the silence. 

‘Depend upon it,” he said, nodding his 
head mirthfully, ‘it is all some mighty 
fine joke of Ralph's, and he means giving 
us a pleasant surprise.” 

“The same thought struck me,” replied 
Allan, ‘‘as soon as I clapped eyes on the 
word ‘ Arrandoon.’”’ 

“Oh!” chimed in Helen Edith, with 
her sweet musical voice; ‘‘ that is the 
reason your, friend would not come with 
us on our delightful voyage.” 

“That was the reason,” said Allan, em- 
phatically, ‘because he was building a 
ship of his own, the sly dog.” 

“ But wherever do you think he means 
cruising to at all, at all?” added Rory, 
with puzzled face. 

‘‘That’s what I should like to know,” 
said Allan. 

And this thought occupied their minds 
all the way up to Glasgow; but once there, 
and the ladies seen safely to their hotels, 
Rory and Allan sped off without delay to 
visit this big mysterious yacht, and they 
had not been half an hour on board ere, as 
Rory expressed it, in language more forcible 
than elegant, 

“The secret was out entirely, the cat 
flew out of the bag, and every drop of milk 
got out of the cocoa-nut.” 

Poor Ralph was delighted at the return 
of his friends from their long cruise, and 


now that he had their company he had no |‘ it at 


longer any wish or desire to remain in the 
vicinity of the Arrandoon ; so giving up his 
pretty Highland cottage, bidding a kindly 
adieu to the widow, kissing wee weeping 
Jeannie, and promising to be sure to return 
some day, the trio hurried them southwards, 
to spend most of their time at Ralphs 
pleasant home, until the ship should be 
ready to launch. 

Leigh Hall was a lordly mansion, pos- 
sessing no very great pretensions to archi- 
tectural splendour, but beautifully situated 
among its woods and parks on a bigh 
braeland that overlooked one of England's 
fairest lakes. For miles you approached 
the house from behind by a road which, 
with many a devious turning, wound 
through a rich but rolling country. Past 
many a rural hamlet; past many a pictur- 
esque cottage, their gables aud fronts 
charmingly painted and tinted by the 
hands of the magic artist Time; past stately 
farms, where sleek cattle setmed to low 
kindly welcome to our heroes as their 
carriage came rolling onwards, with here a 
wood and there a field, aud yonder a great 
stretch of common, where cows waded 
shoulder deep in ferns and furze, daintily 
cropping the and tender tops of the 
trailing bramble; and here a broad rushy 
moor, on which flocks of snowy geese wan- 
dered. Alluding to the latter, says Rory, 

“Don’t these gecse come out prettily 
against the patches of green , and 
how soft and easy it must be for the feet 
of them!” . 

“‘They’re preparing for Christmas,” said 
Ralph. 

Poct Rory gave him a look—ono of 
Rory’s looks. ‘‘There’s nover a bit of 
pootry nor romance in the soul of you,’’ he 
eal x 


“‘Excopt the romance and poetry of 2 
well-spread table,” said Allan, laughing. 

‘“‘And, ’decd, indced,” replied Rory, 
“there is little to choose betwixt the pair 
of you; so what can I do but be sorry for 
you both ?” 

It was on a beautiful autumn afternoon 
that the threo young men were now ap- 
proaching the manor of Leigh. The trecs 
that hat been once of a tender green, 
whose leaves in the gentle breath of spring 
had rustled with a kind of silken frou-frou, 
were green now only when the sun shone 
upon them, all the rest was black by con- 
trast. Feathery secdlings floated here and 
there on the brecze that blew from the 
north. This breeze went rushing through 
the woods with a sound that made Rory, 
at all events, think of waves breaking in 
mid-ocean, and even the fields of ripe and 
waving grain had, to his mind, a strange 
resemblance to the sea. The rooks that 
floated high in air seemed to glory in the 
wind, for they screamed with delight, 
baffled though at times they were—taken 
aback, you might say, and hurled yards 
out of their course. 

It was only a plain farmer’s autumn 
wind after all but it made these youthful 
sailors think of something else than baffled 
rooks and ficlds of ripening grain. 

Now up through a dark oak copse, and 
they come all.at once to one of the old park 

ates. Grey is it with very age, and 60 is 
the quaintly-gabled lodge; its stones are 
crumbling to pieces. And well suited for 
such a dwelling is the bent but kindly- 
faced old crone who totters out on her staff 
to open the ponderous gates. She nods 
and smiles a welcome, to which bows and 
smiles are returned, and the carriage rolls 
on. A great square old house; they come 
it, s0 big and square that it did 
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uot even look tall at a distance. They 
irove up to what really appeared the back 
of this mansion, with its stairs and pillars 
and verandahs, the door opening from 
which led into the hall proper, which ran 
straight through the manor, and opened 
by other doors on to broad green terraces, 
with ribbon gardens and fountains, and 
then the braclike park, with its ancient 
trees, and so on, downwards to the beauti- 
ful lake, with the hills beyond. 

Right respectfully and loyally was Ralph 
greeted by his servants and retainers. All 
this may be imagined better than I can 
describe it. 

While Rory was marching through the 

long line of liveried servants I believe he 
felt just a little awed; and if, as soon as 
they found themselves alone, Ralph had 
addressed himself to his guests in some 
such specch as follows, he would not have 
been very much astonished. If Rulph had 
said, ‘‘ Welcome, Ronald Elphinston, and 
you, my lord of Arrandoon, to the ancient 
home of the Leighs!” Rory would have 
thought it quite in keeping with the poetry 
of the place. 
Ralph did nothing of the kind, however; 
he pitched his hat and gloves rather un- 
ceremoniously on a chair, and said, all in 
one breath and one tone of voice, ‘‘ Now, 
boys, here we are at last; I’m sure you'll 
make yourselves at home. We’ll have fine 
times for a few weeks, anyhgw. Would 
you like to wash your hands?” 

Well, if it was not a very poetic welcome, 
it was a very hearty one nevertheless. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


CoMMANDER CHEYN®, R.N., whose interest and varied 
experience in Arctic exploration are well-known, sends 
‘us the following letter, which he desires to appear in 
our columns :— 


“ Dear Sir,—There exists a certain class of pessimists 
in this country who would make us believe that the 
moral and physical power of England is on the wane, 
and that we are rapidly degen towards the 
status of a second-rate power. This is not the case, 
but we are naturally aware that the character and 
the rising gen 
ot great public schools by mental culture and manly 
sports, 


The same spirit 
as Davis, Hudson, Baffin, Ross, Parry, and Franklin to 
the execution of their great discoveries is to be dis- 
cerned at Eton, Harrow, and other of our great 
schools, in the energy displayed in their boating, 
and Harter would T appeal through the medium of 
an larrow wo! ay ug! e medium of 
onthe Po should 


our ,, that No 
iam tely resumed, notwithstanding the unfortu- 
nate and somewhat puerile ppathy which has, after a 
temporary failnre, succeeded to the glo: anticipa- 
tions of certain success that heralded forth the great 
Arctic Expedition of 1875. The eye of Nelson or of 
Wellington did not become less keen, or their spirits 
less lofty, nor did their naval or mili prowess be- 
come impaired, by any check incidentally struck by 
their enemies, but they htened up to the occa- 
sions, and never wearied until Britain's laurels were 
sect So ought it to be in our honourable struggle 
for supremacy in the North ; we have received sundry 
checks, and great difficulties Ne in our path, but 
energy, perseverance, and a certain amount of English 
dash, will surmount all in the end. Question—How 
can Eton and Harrow forward such an enterprise? 
poverhgaee le rand se ee it schools, vend the 
ne! , in col 6 necessary funds for 
& private expedition, so that England rove: 
to the world at that hoy fatent as the! earn 
may arrive, to guard England's our at every point. 


“Tam, dear sir, 
“Yours obediently, 


‘JouN P. OMKYNE, R.N. 
“Ar Tmperial Build 
ick ings, 
“ Ludgate Circus, London, E.c. 
12, 1881.” 


A PERILOUS CLIMB. 
By Dav Kez. 


HE treeless lands 
| of the North Sea, 
Orkney, Shetland, 
and ‘aroe, cor 

reary enough in 
i the finest weather, 
R; with their bare, 

® dark moorlands, 
and black, frown- 
ing precipices, and 
: dim, lonely s°*s; 

but when a march gale— 
a real black nor’-easter— 
comes down in its might 
bringing with it the chill 
of the Polar icebergs, and 
the rage of the Polar seas, 
a Shetland moor or a Faroe hillside is the worst 
possible place to be in. First comes a moaning 
through the still air, and a deepening gloom 
like the shadow of some vast banner, and then, 
in one moment, you find yourself deafened, 
blinded, and strangled, all at once. The pelting 
rain lashes your face, anil the wind buffets you 
to and fro, and the firm ground bubbles into 
liquid mud under foot, and you can see nothing 
but mist and driving clouds, and hear nothing 
but howling storm and roaring sea. 

Bat, grim as they Jook, these islands are 
pleasant places enough to any one who does not 
mind “roughing it” a little. You soon get 
used to the queer, hand-to-mouth life, and con- 
sider wettings, tumbles, bruises, torn clothes, 
long marches without food, scrambles up preci- 
picea, leaps across yawning chasms, as quite 
everyday mattera. By time you have 
learned to face a gale in an open fishing-boat as 
well as the hard-faced old fellow who steers her, 
or to go steadily up the face of a cliff with the 
sea-birds flapping and screaming around you by 
thousands, or to get around the corner of a 
recipice without turning giddy, on a ledge a 
foot Yrood. with the sea lashing and roarin; 
three hundred feet below, you will begin to fin 
that life in the northern seas is not so bad 
after all. 

So think I while tramping across the Isle of 
Westra one bright, breezy March morning, to 
look at the ruins of Nottland Castle, the chief 
‘sight ” of the little island. I am spared any 
trouble about finding my road, for there is none 
to find ; the only my is to go right across the 
dark heathery hills (keeping as clear as possible 
of the countless bogs that stud them) till I 
come in sight of the castle, and then to make 
straight for it; and, sure enough, down in a 
hollow between two ridges, protected on all 
sides but one by a dangerous swamp, I come 
upon the old ruin at last. 

The Westra folk have a story that the last 
lord of Nottland invited so many. friends from 
the other islands to celebrete his daughter's 
wedding, that his guests, being kept by stress of 
weather from sailing home again, fairly ‘ate 
him out of house and home,” leaving him an 
awfal warning to all over-hospitable old gentle- 
men. 

One might almost fancy, indeed, that the 
hungry guests had eaten not only the provisions, 
but the castle itself as well. Of the strong wall 
enclosing what was once the courtyard, nothing 
is left but a few shapeless heaps of rubbish, 


among which two or three sheep are nibbling 
the thin ; all the rest has carried off 
by the fishermen to build their cottages, Around 


the entrance the earth is literally heaped with 
crumbling stoues that e fallen from above, 
and the great gateway, n which its hea’ 
door has long aince mot d away, yawns blac! 
and empty as the mouth of a tunnel. 

Bat the most dismal sight of all is the great 
dining-hall i where those old revellers made 
merry five hugdred years , While’ the rain 
pattered again the walls, and the storm howled 
through the tawera overhead. Few mon would 
care to feast there now. The stone floor is all 


green and slimy with the countless snows and 
rains that have drifted in through a huge gap in 
the wall. The entrance is almost blocked up with 
rubbish, leaving me barely room enough to 
scramble through. In the vast, porch-like fire- 
place, where the yule-log once crackled and blazed 
(for trees did grow in these islands long ago, 
though there are none now), lies a heap of stones 
and dost, while a huge bat, disturbed by ny 
approach, goes flitting and screeching throug] 
the half-choked doorway into the deeper gloom 
beyond 

ut the great tower above is still to bo 
climbed, and through the broken wall I sud- 
denly catch sight of something which shows 
me that I have no time to lose. Far away to 
seaward the clear, Bale bins sky is blotted with 
a tiny patch of duil, misty dimness, like a 
blur of wet upon a window-pane, which I have 
seen too often already not to know it at once. 
There is a storm coming, and one that will bo 
no joke when it does come; so the sooner I get 
through my sight-seeing the better. : 

The winding-stair of stone that once led up 
to the tower scems to have fallen away like 
everything else, and only the three highest 
steps can be seen clinging to the wall far over- 
head, like a limpet on a rock. There is nothing 
for it but the inner wall itself, which, chinked 
and broken as it is, offers plenty of foothold. 

But the job is no easy one, nevertheless. The 
wind is rising fast, and comes howling and 
rushing through the old walla with a force that 
all but shakes me from my hold. More than 
once a stone gives way under my fect, and goes 
thundering to the bottom, waking all the ghostly 
echoes of the eim old castle in its fall, while 
the clouds of flying dust might stifle a chimney- 
sweep. At last, bruised, biseding, half-choked, 
I come out into the open air once more, only to- 
find myself upon a ledge just wide enough to- 
stand on, with eighty feet of empty air below 
me, a high turret still to climb, snd the wind 
tugging at me as if it would tear the very hair 
off my head. 

In such cases it does not do to stop and 
think; the only chance is to go straight for- 
ward. Up to the top I went somehow or other, 
but to stay there was impossible. The little 
patch of mist had grown into a vast black cloud, 
overspreading the whole western sky, while the 
breeze had become a gale, and the gale was fast 
becoming a perfect hurricane. I buttoned my 
coat tightly, pulled my cap down on my fore- 
head, to give the wind as little hold as possible, 
and started down again. 

But by the time I reached the foot of the 
turret the fury of the wind was such that to 
ventare along the unsheltered ledge, with no 
support of any kind to cling to, would have 
been sheer madness. The only way was to got 
under the lee of the turret itself, and wait for a 
momentary lull in the wind, with the pleasant 
prospoct of being thrown down and killed if I 
stirred, and either chilled to death or crushed 
by a falling stone if I did not, for the turret was- 
beginning to shake already. 

low long 1 sat crouching there, with the 
coming storm-cloud blaskening) above me, I 
cannot say; but, all at once, I saw the weeds 
on the edge of the wall, which had been blowing 
straight out like pennons, begin to droop. Now 
for it! I sprang up, flew along the ledge as if 
for life and Treat, and had just got safely within 
the sheltering walls, when another gust camo 
roaring pest, and I heard the outer stones of the: 
turret, under which I had been crouching, fall 
with a crash like thunder. 

I pass over my further adventares—how I 
scrambled down the wall again, and started 
across the hills for home ; how the storm burst 
upon me long before I got there, and I had to 
struggle blindly through a deluge of rain, anklo- 
deep in mud at every step ; how I at last fought 
my way back to my hut, pasted into my wet 
clothes like a pet of butter wrapped in paper; 
and how my old fisherman-host, after hearin, 
my story over our supper of barley-broth and 
boiled mutton, made a plain-spoken comment 
upon it, with which I fully agreed : 

“Weel, man, I always thocht ye were a fool, 
and now I'm sure o't '" 
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HOW I FOUND MY WAY INTO 
MORLAIX. 


A BOATING ADVENTURE ON THE COAST OF 
FINISTERRE. 


(With Illustrations by the Author.) 


By Frank Cooper, M.A., 
Author of “ How 1 First got into Poole,” ete. 


——e 


Entrance to the Port de Roscoff. 


oO. the edge, the very edge, of the sea, facing 
north, lies the little fishing village of 
Roscoff, in the department of Finisterre, Brit- 
tany. The town is delightfully quaint, as nearly 
all Breton villages are. The walls of most 
of the houses srand right in the sea at high 


; dress, srmour, and 


date, or in fact any date at all, my conjecture 
must be taken for what it is worth. Inside the 
church there is nothing of interest beyond a 
very well-preserved piece of alabaster carving in 
high relief, most likely of German workman- 
ship and design, and of tho early part of the 
fifteenth century, representing the Resurrection, 
and events of the Passion. The soldiers guarding 
the sepulchre are excellent examples «t the man- 
at-arms, or lanzknecht, of the time of the 
Hundred Years’ War. The sculpture formed, 
: most likely, the reredos of some church or 
other. 
But all this time you are wanting my adven- 
‘ture, and not dry antiquarian remarks. How- 
ever, if any of you want to know how to enjoy 
; most delightful excursions in’ the country, 
whereby you may visit some of the most in- 
teresting Engli-h villages and form a very 
: valuable collection for your future amusement, 
' you cannot do better than make a collection of 


| | brasses, as I did when a boy at school, and thus 


{ have now one of the best authorities for the 

equipments of the middle 
age, besides the recollection of many lovely 
| walks to peaceful churchyards and grand old 


| | churches; and in those days there were no 


bicycles. Brass collecting now is a very much 
| more expeditions business, besides being not half 
| as laborious, And now once more for Roscoff. 


The hotel I was staying in was no exception 
to the other houses ; the sea at high water rose 
to a height of nine or ten feet against the terrace 
wall, and the batbing from the steps leading 
; down to the beach was splendid, as you could 
| get “headers” from various heights. It was 
| delightful on a fine morning to get out of bed, 
{run downstairs, and just jump into the fresh 
sea, swim round, and out again, with no extra 
trouble of dressing simply to undress again. 

Later in the day this pleasure might be some- 
what marred—for an Englishman at least—not 
only because, of course, your toilet had to be 
rather more complete, but because the servants 
did occasionally upset rubbish and refuse over 
the edge of the terrace into the sea, a slight 


water, and at spring tide it is nothing unusual | trifle that rendered taking a ‘‘ header" some- 


for the sea to come up into the streets. The 
honses are built of granite, and offer all sorts of 
studies for artists and architects. The church 
spire is a strange mixture of minaret, da, 
and watch-tower, built most probably about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, although, as 
guide-books judiciously omit to give the exact 


what a matter of taste in more senses than one. 

When the tide was out the scene was very 
different. As the tide rose from thirty to thirty- 
five feet, you can easily imagine that where a 
larga ship conld float at high water, at low 
water was dry, or rather damp ground. This 


was the case here. Many « time I have seen 


from my bedroom window, which overlooked 
the sea, a stately brig of some three hundred 
tons burden pass between the hotel and the 
twin rocks of Les Bot ignons, as the two 
remarkable rocks immediately in front of the 
hotel are called, and to which at low water one 
could walk—the yards of the vessel not more 
than a stone's throw from my window—while 
the cautions of the pilot were distinctly heard 
as he conned the ship through the very 
dangerous and intricate channel, a course 
naturally never taken unless the wiod was 
perfectly fair and the tile just at high water. 

From the terrace of the hotel one occasionally 
had a chance of a less pleasant éxperience than 
taking a ‘‘ header” into the sea, for the stair- 
case that went down to the beach was some- 
times removed at very high spring tides to 
prevent its being washed uway by the sea, 
which, if the wind were at all north-easterly, 
came in very heavily. Unfortunately, the land- 
lord forgot to warn his guests, and one vight, 
it beirg very dark, I had gone up to the terrace 
intending to go down to tho beach and sev if 
my little boat were all right. When stepping 
out on to the platform from which the ste 
descended, I found myself stepping into air, 
and the next moment fell heavily upon a 
boulder of rock about ten feet below me. Most 
providentially in falling 1 had caught hold of 
the wooden balustrade of the platform, or I 
should undoubtedly have injured my spine for 
life; but this, although the alight railing gave 
way directly with the sudden strain, to a 
certain degree leasened my fall, and | received 
no material harm. Finding I was not going to 
faint, 1 got up? and, scrambling along the beach, 
made my way up into the strect by a little alley 
farther on. ~ 

By way of amusing myself in this out-of-the- 
way part of the world, and that I might explore 
the many islands and rocks which lay all round 
the coast, I had bought a small fishing-boat 
from a French sailor who had been severely 
wounded in the late Franco-German War, and 
who was unable to use her siugle-handed any 
longer. She was covered with tar, and all her 
gear was in a bad way, arising chiefly from 
neglect ; but the hull was excellent, and she 
made a very seaworthy little craft. The last 
time I saw ber in Bembridge Haven she 
looked trimmer than ever. The firt thing I 
did was to have her thoroughly scraped and 
scrubbed, in order to remove the tar; she was 
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then painted, and with new mast, spars, and 
sails, looked very well. She was quite an open 
boat, but had a small cuddy in her bows and a 
bunk under the after thwart in the stern sheets. 

As boys are always interested in the fullest 
particulars relating to a boat, I may as well tell 

‘ou what I gave for hor, and what was her size. 

in the first place, I bought her as she was, in 
capital sailing trim, ly for use, after trying 
her with the sailor, for eight ponnds, but spent 
some four pounds more on her afterwards in the 
way of cleaning and improving. She was cutter- 
rigged, at least she carried a maineail and fore- 
sail, but had no bowsprit, only a bumpkio, but 
I soon changed this, and udded_a bowsprit and 
jib, and eventually a topsail. Her length was 
eighteen feet and her breadth five feet ; while 
her draught of water was one foot and a-half. 
She had a capital false keel, and when rigged 
simply and suitably, and well painted, she 
looked very pretty indeed, and sailed very well 
too. Her name was the Aristide Marie. Fancy 
calling a boat the Aristides Mary! Yet such 
she was called by the inventive genius of the 
Breton, and as the name was curved neatly on 
the stern I did not care to alter it, even if I 
could have done so without any fuss. But since 
all boats have to be registered by the Custom 
House, and the Aristides Mary was already 
enroed, I found I couldn't alter the name 
without a good deal of trouble. 

As the owner, or ‘‘ Patron” of a boat, | 
had now to procure a licence, or ‘‘ Permis 
de Navigation,” from the Douane, and with 
it I was given an alarming looking paper 
calling upon all Empires, Governments, and 
States to aid, assist, and protect the owner 
of the important ship, the Aristides Mary, of 
one ton, wherever she might be, in the name 
of the French Republic. The other paper gave 
me fu!l permission to navigate all French waters 
as long as I was conformable to the laws. For 
these valuable documents I had to pay one franc 
fifty centimes, only they had to be renewed 


every year. 


de Notre Dame and I'lale de Bas. 


“sid now I was quite satisfied about Aristides 
Mary. By the way, I was sorely puzzled to 
know whether to call my craft a he or a she, 
seeing it combined both names. However, 
mindfal of the name of the great maker and 
vendor of Eau-de-Cologne, who was styled, 
apparently by his forbears, Johann Maria, and 

t is doubtless a male, as well as numberless 

akes of Milan, who were also called Maria, 
not forgetting the great constable of France, 
Anne de Montmorency, I concluded the boat 
belonged to what the marians radely tell 
us is the more worthy gender. And Aristides 


Mary and myself had many a pleasant sail and | 


narrow escape t-gether. But of all the dangers 
we shared, none was 80 serious, or so nearly 
coming to a fatal conclusion, as the one I am 
going to tell you about. 

1 had been settled not more than a month at 
Roscoff, and had begun to know my way about 
the rocke, and to understand the set of the 
tides, and having visited nearly all the many 
islets worth exploring, I began to seek for more 
distant excursions. Tho chief town of the 
district in which Roscoff is situated is Morlaix, 
an exceedingly picturesque and very interesting 
old place. It lies at the head of a very narrow 
and tortuous inlet of the sea, and isa port of 
some little commerce. At the time I visited 


the town a steamer used to run regularly from |. 


Littlehampton, uear Brighton, during the 
summer months. 

The approach, to this town is very danger- 
ous, the channels being very intricate, and 
none entirely free from patches of rock right 
in the fair way. I had already had many a 
shave of being left on some one or other of 
the numerous little pinnacles of sharp granite 
rock that stick up in every conceivable and 
inconceivable place and shape; and since 
the tide rises and falls so much, there were 
many which at high water lay almost a foot 
below the surface, and others that at low water’ 
were in the same dangerous proximity to the 
bottoin or sides of a boat. In fact, at all states 
of the tide one might safely reckon on sunken 
rocks everywhere. For although those which 
were concealed at high water were at half-tide 
some twelve or fourteen feet above water, and 
were of coursé easily avoided, yet the danger 
was in no way lessened, for there were others 
which, equally visible at low water, were lying 
at half-tide concealed at the same treacherous 
depth below the surface. And when the sea 
was at all rough the danger was increased 
tenfold, because it was very difficult to dis- 
tinguish where the sea was breaking, whether 
it arose from dashing over a half-submerged 
rock or from merely the freshness of the wind. 

Although most of the channels were indicated 
either by small beacons on the larger groups of 
rocks, or an iron staff and ball called a “‘ Balise” 
on the sunken ones, yet all the dangerous 
places could not be shown in this way, and in 
the direct short cuts between the rocks, where 
only boats of the size of my own could go, of 
course there was nothing to mark the channel. 
Fortunately, the water was generally tolerably 
clear, and by keeping a very sharp look-out 
one could avoid a catastrophe—at least, I 
Managed to do so, and never once had an 
accident the year and a half that I spent on 
that coast, although I regret very much to say 
that last summer a very kind and hospitable 
friend of mine, the Vicomte de Fleury, lost his 
life with three others on one of the numerous 
rocks I have been describing. 

It was my ambition to find my way up to 
Morlaix. Ihad no chart, and even if I had 
had one I should really have been worse off 
than without one, for the rocks could: not 
possibly have been marked had the chart 

nm on a far larger scale than such charts 
usually are, and the realisation of 80 many 
hidden dangers might have damped my ardour; 
besides, a view from the island called Tisaoson 
was better than any chart, the whole bay of 
Morlaix, with its immeasurable islets and long, 
straggling promontories and peninsulas, all lying 
spread out below like a living map. Of course, 

1 the Breton sailors and fishermen, when they 
heard of my intention, were loud in dissuading 
me from making the attempt—at least, without 
some one who knew the channels and rocks, 
but I attributed their interest in my well-being 
more to a desire to make profit out of me than 
from any anxiety as to my personal safety. 
There is no question, now I come to think it 
over, that my scheme was an utterly wild one, 
and I most certainly deserved to have come to 

ief. For I had no compass, did not even 

now the course, and was quite new to sailing. 
But I had confidence in the boat and my own 
ability to meet an emergency. 

One evening, then, in order to have the full 
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benefit of a flowing tide, I took the little ship 
out with the ebbing stream and left her ina 
good esition, where she would float with the 
rst of the flood next morning. 
Several visitors at the hotel looked upon my 
intended excursion as little short of suicide, and 
regarded me as a madman. One very kind old 


Lost In the Fog--Midnight. 


gentleman, a naturalist, employed by the Govern- 
ment (French) in collecting marine objects for 
scientific purposes, took the trouble to come 
down from the hotel all the way across the wet 
seaweed and rough and slippery stones to im- 
plore me not to go. But I was young and head- 
strong, and having made up my mind, was not 
at all of the opinion that it is better not to 
attempt on enterprise than run the risk of 
defeat. So, thanking my kind mentor, I told 
him that if when I got round the point I should 
find no wind outside I would come back. 
Indeed there was every appearance of a perfect 
calm at that time. 

It was now about ten o'clock. The tide was 
making rapidly ; in another quarter of an hour 
I was afloat, and with a light air of wind just 
sufficient to steer by, glided over the long sea- 
weed and occasional patches of bare rock and 
yellow sand, gleaming sharp and bright under 
the keel, out into the main channel. I had 
provisioned myself for the day — a box of 
sardines, bread, butter, cheese, hard-boiled 
eggs, and a few dainties from the pastry- 
cook's shop completed my storea, and I snuffed 
up the bright crisp air of the sea with a keen 
sense of physical enjoyment ; and there was 
plenty of food for the mind too. Silently Aris- 
tides Mary slipped past the picturesque little 
circular summer-house built at an angle of s 
garden wall overlooking the sea, where the 
hapless Mary Stuart first set foot on French 
soil to share the amusements, the vices perhaps 
and the throne of the sickly second Francis 
and to rouse the jealousy of the wily Italiar 
Catherine de Medici—past the entrance to th: 
harbour of Roscoff, and out between the stran; 
rock called Pighett, rising, like a huge armadil 
with crested back, out of the sea on the por 
side, and on the starboard the steep blu! 
crowned by the little plain chapel of St. Barbe 
patroness of gunsmit and protectress from 
thunderbolts ! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRYPTOGRAM ; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 
(A SEQUEL TO ‘THE GIANT RAFT.”) 
By Jutes VEnxE, 
Author of “ The Boy Captain,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER I.—THE FIRST MOMENTS. 
CARCELY had the pirogue which bore off 
Joam Garral, or rather Joam Dacosta 
—for it is mare convenient that he should 
resume his real nsme—disappeared, than 
Benito up to Manoel. 

‘* What is it you know?” he asked. 

“I know that your father is innocent! 
Yes, innocent!” repeated Manoel, ‘‘ and 
that he was sentenced to death three-and- 
twenty years ago for a crime which he 
never committed !”” ; 

«He has told you all about it, Manoel?” 

‘* All about it,” replied the young man. 
“The noble fazender did not wish that any 
part of his past life should be hidden from 
him who, when he marries hia daughter, is 
to be his second son.” 

“‘And the proof of his innocence my 
father can one day produce ?” 

“That proof, Benito, lies wholly in the 
thres-and-twenty years of an honourable 
and honoured life, lies entirely in the bear- 
ing of Joam Dacosta, who comes forward 
to say to justice, ‘HereamI! Ido not 
care for this faise-existence any more. I 
do not care to hide under.a name which is 
not my true one! You have comdemned 
an innocent man! Confess your error and 
set matters right.’” 

“‘And when my: father spoke like that 
you did not hesitate for a moment to:be- 
lieve him P”’ 

“‘ Not for an instant,” replied Manoel. 

The hands of the two young fellows 
closed in a long and cordial grasp. 

Then Benito went up to Padre Passanha. 

“Padre,” he said, ‘take away my mo- 
ther and sister to their rooms. Do not 
leave them all day. No one here doubts 
my father’s innocence—not one, you know 
that! To-morrow my mother and I will 
seek out the chief of the police. They will 
not refuse us permission to visit the prison. 
No! that would be too mel: We will see 
my father again, and decide what steps shall 
be taken to procure his Mindioation 

Yaquita was almost helpless, but the 
brave woman, though nearly crushed by 
the sudden blow, arose. ith Yaquita 
Dacosta it was as with Yaquita Garral. 
She had not a doubt as to the innocence of 
her husband. The idea even never oo- 
curred to her that Joam Dacosta had been 
to blame in marrying her under a name 
which was not hisown. She only thought 
of the life of happiness she had led with the 
noble man who had been injured so un- 
justly. Yes! On the morrow she would 
go to the gate of the prison, and never 
leave it until it was opened ! 

Padre Passanha took her and her daugh- 
ter, who could not restrain her tears, and 
the three entered the house. 

The two young fellows found themselves 
alone. 

“And now,” said Benito, ‘‘I ought to 
know all that my father has told you.” 

“T have nothing to hide from you.” 

“Why did Torres come on board the 
jangadaP” 

‘*To scll to Joam Dacosta the secret of 
his past life.” 

‘«And so, when we first met Torres in the 
forest of Iquitos, his plan had already been 
formed to enter into communication with 
my father?” 


“There cannot be a doubt of it,” re- 
plied Manoel. ‘‘ The scoundrel was on his 
way to the fazenda with the idea of con- 
summating a vile echeme of extortion which 
he had been preparing for a long time.” 

** And when he learnt from us that my 
father and his whole family were about to 

the frontier, he suddenly changed his 
ine of conduct *” 

“Yes. Because Joam Dacosta once in 
Brazilian territory became more at his 
mercy than while within the frontiers of 
Pera. That is why we found Torres at 
Tabatings, where he was waiting in ex- 

tion of our arrival.” 

“¢ And it was I who offered him a 
on the raft!’ exclaimed Benito, wit 
ture of despair. 

“Brother,” said Manoel, ‘‘ you need not 
reprosch yourself. Torres would have 
joined us sooner or later. He was not the 
man to abandon such atrail. Had we lost 
him at Tabatinga we should have found 
him at Manaos.” 

“Yes, Manoel, you are right. But we 
are not concerned with the past now. 
We must think of the present. An end 
to useless recriminations! Let us see!” 
And _ while aking, Benito, passing his 
hand across his forehead, endeavoured to 
grasp the details of this strange affair. 

*«How,” he asked, ‘did Torres ascer- 
tain that my father had been sentenced 
three-and-twenty years back for this 
abominablescrime at Tijuco?” 

“I do not know,” answered Manoel, 
‘and everything makes me belicve that 
your father did not know that.” 

*« But Torres knew that Garral was the 
name under which Joam Dacosta was 
living ?” 

“Evidently.” 

“And he Loew that it was in Peru, at 
Iquitos, that for so many years my father 
had taken refuge?” 

“«He knew it,” said Manoel, ‘‘ but how 
he came to know it I do not understand.” 

«One more question,” continued Benito. 
“What was the proposition that Torres 
made to my father during the short inter- 
view which preceded his expulsion ?” 

‘* He threatened to denounce Joum Gar- 
ral as being Joam Dacosta if he declined 
to purchase his silence.” 

“‘ And at what price?” 

“ At the price of his daughter's hand!” 
answered. Manoel, unhesitatingly, but pale 
with anger. 

‘The scoundrel dared to do that!” ex- 
claimed Benito. 

“To this infamous request, Benito, you 
saw the reply that your father gave.” 

“Yes, oel, yes! The indignant reply 
of an honest man. He kicked Torres out. 
But it is not enough to have kicked him 
out. No! That will not do forme. It 
was on Torres’s information that they came 
nee and arrested my father, is not that 
so?” 

“Yes, on his denunciation.” 

- ‘Very well,” continued Benito, shaking 
his fist towards the left bank of the river, 
“T must find out Torres, I must know 
how he became master of the secret. He 
must tell me if he knows the real author of 
this crime. He shall speak out. And if 
he does not speak out, I know what I shall 
have to do.” 

“What you will have to do is for me to 
do as well!” added Manoel, more coolly, 
but not less resolutely. 

“No! Manoel, no, to me alone!” 

“We are brothers, Benito,” replied 
Manoel. ‘The right of demanding an 
explanation belongs to us both.” 


AS88 RE 
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Benito made no reply. Evidently on 
that subject his part was irrevocably 
taken. 

At this moment the pilot Araujo, who 
had been observing the state of the river, 
came up to them. ; 

“ Have you decided,” he asked, “if the 
raft is to remain at her moorings at the 
Inle of Muras, or to go on to the port of 
Manaos?” 


The question had to be decided before 
nightfall, and the sooner it was settled the 
better. 


In fact, the news of the arrest of Joam 
Dacosta ought already to have spread 
through the town. That it was of anature 
to excite the interest of the Population of 
Manaos could scarcely be doubted. But 
would it provoke more than curiosity 
against the condemned man, who was the 
principal author of the crime of Tijuco, 
which had formerly created such a sensa- 
tion ? Ought they not to fear that some 
popular jmoremeane : i nee be directed 

inst the prisoner 16 face o} 
hypothesis aarit" not better to leave the 
jangada moored near the Isle of Muras on 
the right bank of the river at a few miles 
from Manaos ? 

The pros and cons of the question were 
well weighed. 

“No!” at length exclaimed Benito; 
‘to remain here would look as though we 
were abandoning my father and doubting 
his innocence—as though we were afraid 
to make common eause with him. We 
must go to Manaos, and without delay!” 

“You are right,” replied Manoel. ‘‘Let 

us go!" 
Araujo, with an approving nod, began 
his preparations for leaving the island. The 
mancouvre necessitated a good deal of care. 
They had to work the raft slantingly across 
the current of the Amazon, here doubled 
in force by that of the Rio Negro, and to 
make for the embouchure of the tributary 
about a dozen miles down on the left 
bank. 3 

The ropes were cast off from the island. 
The jangada, again started on the river, 
began to drift off diagonally. Araujo, 
cleverly profiting by the bendings of the 
current, which were due to the projections 
of the banks, and assisted by the long poles 
of his crew, was able to work the immense 
raft in the desired direction. 

In two hours the jangada was on the 
other side of the Amazon a little above the 
month of the Rio Negro, and fairly in the 
current which was to take it to the lower 
bank of the vast bay which opened on the 
left side of the stream. 

At five o’clock in the evening it was 
strongly moored alongside this bank, not 
in the port of Manaos itself, which it could 
not enter without stemming a rather 
powerful current, but a short mile below it. 

The raft was then ig the black waters of 
the Rio Negro, near rather a high bluff 
covered with cecropias with buds of reddish 
brown, and palisaded with stiff-stalked 
reeds called ‘‘froxas,” of which the Indians 
make some of their weapons. 

A few citizens were strolling about the 
bank. A feeling of curiosity had doubtless 
attracted them to the anchorage of the raft. 
The news of the arrest of Joam Dacosta 
had soon spread about, but the curiosity of 
the Manaens did not outrun their discre- 
tion, and they were very reserved. 

Benito’s intention had been to land that 
evening, but Manoel dissuaded him. 

“‘ Wait till to-morrow,” he said; ‘night 
is approaching, and there is no necessity 
for us to leave the raft.” 
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“80 be it! answered. 
Benito. 

And here Yaquita, followed by her 
‘lsughter and Padre Passanha, came out of 
the house. Minha was still weeping, but 
er mother's face was tearless, and she ap- 
‘» ared active and resolved. The wife was 
now ready for all things, either to do her 
iluty or to insist on her rights. 

Yaquita slowly advanced towards Manoel. 

“Manoel,” she said, ‘listen to what I 
have to say, for my conscience commands 
me to speak asI am about to do.” 

“T am listening,” replied Manoel. 

Yaquita, looking him straight in the face, 
continued, ‘ Yesterday, after the interview 
you had with Joam Dacosta, my husband, 
you came to mo and called me—mother! 
‘You took Minha’s hand, and called her— 
your wife! You then knew everything, 
and the past life of Joam Dacosta had 
been disclosed to you.” 

“ Yes,” answered Manoel, ‘‘ and Heaven 
forbid I should have had any hesitation in 
doing so!” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Yaquita; ‘‘ but 
then Joam Dacosta had not been arrested. 
The position is not now the same. How- 
ever innocent he may be, my husband is in 
the hands of justice; hia past life has been 
publicly proclaimed. Minha is a convict’s 
daughter.” 

‘Minha Dacosta or Minha Garral, what 
matters it to me?” exclaimed Manoel, who 
could keep silent no longer. 

‘“‘ Manoel!” murmured Minha. 

And she would certainly have fallen had 
not Lina’s arm supported her. 

“Mother, if you eo not wish to kill her,” 
said Manoel, ‘‘call me your son!” 

“My son! my child!” P 

It was all Yaquita could say, and the 
tears, which she restrained with difficulty, 
tilled her eyes. 

And then they all re-entered the house. 
But during the long night not an hour's 
sleep fell to the lot of the unfortunate 
family who were being so cruelly tried. 

(To be continued.) 


To-morrow !” 


SETTING AND PRESERVING 
BEETLES. 


By Tuzopore Woop, ™.5.8, 
(Continued from page 19.) 


{ne should be taken thut the cards upon 
which beetlesof the same species ore mounted 
should all be of the same size and shape, and 
viaced at the same height upon the pin. No 
‘utection can possibly present a satisfactory 

‘pearance unless neatness and regularity are 
itended to. 

Those beetles which are not set upon card 
sould also be ron up their pins to a height 
rresponding with that of the carded specimens. 
‘is will have, in a great measure, the effect of 
rrotecting the insects from mites, as well as 
-ndering their examination possible without 

toving them from the drawer. 

Beneath the cards of the rarer specimens 
ould be placed the locality and date of cap- 
ire for future reference. Pinned specimens 

vuld carry a small circular label for the same 
‘urpose, 

Before arranging each drawer, take care that 
‘he paper is clean and free from pin-holes. If 
<.uerwise, re-paper it before commencing, and 
«ix a little of the solution of corrosive subli- 
site with the paste used ; this will prevent it 
rum turning at some future time and discolour- 
us the paper. 

If the beetles themselves can be dipped into 
“he solution to preserve them from mites, so 
auch the better; if not, and the cabinct 


drawers are not provided with camphor cells, a 
good substitute will be found in carbolic acid, 
which may be used as follows. 

Procure a small bottle, costing about six- 
pence, of pure carbolic acid—this can be ob- 
tained of any chemist. _It will be found in the 
form of a solid mass of whitish, semi-transparent 
crystals. Stand the bottle in warm water and 
leave it for half an hour or so, when the acid 
will be found in « perfectly fluid condition. It 
is now ready for use. 

Pour a small quantity into a saucer, take a 
small piece of medicated cotton wool, roll it 
into a ball, and soak it therein. When tho- 
roughly sodden, take it out with the forceps, 
pass a long entomological pin through it 
nearly up to the head, and stand it aside 
until it is thoroughly hard, which will be 
the case in two or three minutes. Now wrap 
it in a amall piece of mualin, making it look a 
neat as possible, and fasten it in a corner of the 
drawer. If renewed whenever the odour shows 
signs of becoming weak, this will have the 
effect of entirely protecting the insects from the 
attacks of mites. 

In conclusion, a few words as to identification 
of specimens, the most useful books, etc., may 
not be ont of place. 

The coleopterist will at first find many more 
difficulties in his path than will the collector of 
lepidoptera. One of the chief of these regards 
the identification of his captures. 

Many of the British beetles, owing to their 
minute size and very slight points of difference, 
are exccedingly difficult to determine. These 
had better be placed upon one side until the 
collector has bed some experience with less 
troublesome species. If a standard collection 
can be consulted, so much the better; but.o 
great deal must be done by book-work at home. 

The most useful works are, perhaps, Rye's 
“British Beetles,” which gives a number of 
coloured plates, and Cox's ‘‘Handbook of 
British Coleoptera,” which includes a descrip- 
tion of every species known as British at the 
date of publication (1874). Both can be ob- 
tained through any bookseller. 

If the inner can find some friend who will 
start him’with a few named species, representing 
the larger groups, and will assist him in obtain- 
ing a general idea of the characteristics of the 
various families, he ought, after a little practice, 
to get on fairly, and be able to identify the 
more conspicuous, at any rate, of his captures. 
But he must expect much trouble and many 
disappointments, and must not be surprised if 
he meets with insects which baffle him, perhaps, 
for years, 

THE END. 


——__ 


MAGIC SQUARES, 

HAVING allowed due time to elapse for our readers 
to exercise their ingenuity in discovering solutions to 
the problems we submitted to them a fortnight since 
under this heading, we now proceed to allay their 
curiosity by letting them into the secret of one of 
those problems. 

It will be remembered that we gave one square of 9, 
and another of 25 spaces, and that the consecutive 
numbers from 1 upwards were so arranged in each that 
the sum of any column in the first was 15, and in the 
other 65. 

Now if we take the numbers from 1, 6, 9, the middle 
one {s 5, and if we multiply that middle number by 
the number of spaces into which any side of the square 
is divided, viz., 3, the product is 15. In like manner, 
as each side of the second square contained 5 spaces, 
and the middle number between 1 and 25 is 13, if we 
multiply 13 by 5 we have 65. 

As the same rule applies to any odd number, we 
leave the other problem again to our readers, with the 
additional help afforded by this information. 

We again return to this subject in order to disclose 
the method of filling up a square divided into any odd 
number of equal smaller squares in such a manner 
that the sum of any column taken horizontally, per- 
pendicularly, or diagonally shall be one and the same 
number. How to determine antecedently what that 
number should be we have already explained. 

Aaving first drawn and divided our square—which, 
for Illustration, we take as containing 25 spaces—we 
proceed to add on each of its sides other squares, in the 
manner shown by the dotted lines in Diagram No.1. We 
then begin at the topmost square, and fill in the con- 
secutive numbers from 1, 6, 25, into the several snares 
that follow diagonally from Jeft to right; then, return- 
ing to what has become tho left-hand highest vacant 
square, go on as before, and repeat the operation till 
our numbers are exhausted. 


This, it will be seen, leaves some of the spaces in 
our original square vacant, but shows a corresponding 
number of the spaces which we had added in dotted 
lines Gilled up by the missing numbers. 

We observe, too, that such of the added spaces on 
each side of our square as have numbers on them are 
in a relative position to each other corresponding to 
that of an equal number of vacant spaces in the 
square itself. . 

We now, then, transfer the numbers from the dotted 
spaces into those left vacant in the square, taking care 
to put top figures into bottom vacancies, bottom into 
top, right-hand figures into left-hand vacancies, and 
vice and then we have our completed Magic 


Square. 
ly comparing this, as shown in the figure below 
(Diagram No. 2), where the transferred numbers are 
given in Roman numerals, with the preceding diagram 
is. 1), the modus operandi will be made perfectly 
lear, 


Diagram No. 2 


PLovER.—The east wind {s generally a cold 
and a cold wiud reducing the temperature of 
air condenses it. Hence the haze, which, how- 
, may be rendered denser by the London smoke, 
though it is not caused by it. 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


SISTER ANNE.—"'Civil engineering” is the general 
term, which includes every branch as distinguished 
from military foot event, Bhipping engineering 


LJ 
affords a very opening, but nothing particularly 
favourable. ‘The best plan would be to apprentice the 
lad to some marine engineering or ship-building firm. 
Your information would have to be obtwined pri- 
vately from one of the large shipping companies. If 
the lad has any-knowledge of farming, why not send 
him out to the Antipodes, and give him no capital to 
make a mistake with? If he would only work, he 
~ Would be much better off in the long run. 


Baby TaMeR.—Had you read the paper carefully you 
would have seen over and over again that it is simply 
impossible for us to answer any questions in our 
“next number,” for the very reason that, owing 
to our immense circulation, the “ next number” has 
gone to press weeks before you write your letter ; 
‘and hence questions of urgency, to which other than 
an immediate answer would be useless, are never 
noticed at all, The nest of the chiffcl is much 
the same in form as that of the willow. ‘bler, and 
is rounded, with a hole in the sidé by which the bird 
enters, It is generally on the |, OF very near 
it. The outside is composed of dried grass, dead 
leaves, and nioss, and the inside of a great many 
feathers. The eggs are six in number, and are about 
seven-twelfths of an inch long, and eleven-twenty- 
fourths wide—white, with » few specks of purplish 
red. 


C. F. A. U.--William Russell, the historian, was born 
in Scotland in 1746. He was a printer, but took to 
authorship, and produced the histories of Ancient 
and Modern Europe, ete. He died in 1793. 

MEDICUS.—The large shipping companies have a spe- 
cial staff of su ns, and do not employ passengers, 
though you might perhaps make an arrangement fora 
voyage. 

MODEL STEAN-E! 


GINS. —‘‘A Wonld-he Engineer,” 

B. F. B.,” “Engineer,” “Choffy Ball,” ‘An 
Amateur Bngineer,” * Schoolboy,” ‘A Model En- 
gineer,” “Live Steam,” and other querists on the 
above subject, may be answered Tollectively. There 
are many vendors of model engines, both complete 
and in pieces, Any of the engines that have been 
described in these ages may be obtained from Mr. 
Phelps, 257, Kentish Town Road, London, ¥.W., who 
will supply rough castings, finished parts, or com- 
plete steam-engines. The prices of various parts we 
cannot give for want of space, but the information 
can be readily obtained from Mr. Phelps. ‘En- 
gineer” asks for more information than can be given 
in one answer. Solder had best be bought ready for 
use; do not attempt to make it. For general infor- 
mation on: the use of the turning-lathe procure 
“Lathe-Work,” price 5s., from Messrs. Lockwood 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, £.c. It is written 
by the author of the articles on ‘‘ Model Steam-En- 
gines.” Drilling and boring is treated upon in that 
book. We contemplate publishing some further 
articles on making model steam-engines, in which 
minute instructions for their manufacture will be 
given, and the necessary tools descril 


E.G. H. L—To mix lime-juice and glycerine for the 
hair, try equal quantities, and shake them up to- 
gether. Camphorated chalk, with a little weak 
ammonia and water, will take anything off your 
teeth, no matter how “green” they may be. 


Dick Sanps.—For lightning effects use lycopodium. 
For thunder get a piece of thin metal, sheet-iron, 
tin, or other such like, about a yard square; bore a 
hole in the middle of one of the sides, and hang op 
with a long piece of cord; give it a shake, and you 
will make quite noise enough. Your first question 
has been answered in our articles. 


MaAQUINA.—To take creases out of paper damp it on 
the back. In mounting prints on cardboard, if you 
paste them down all over, paste a thin piece of com- 
‘mon paper at the same time on the back of the card- 
board, and this will prevent it warping. 


J. 8.—The “ Entomologist’s Montbly Magazine,” price 
sixpence, is publish Van Voorst, of Paternoster 
Row. The other paper hhs, we think, . 


Hon. H. CovENTRY.—There is no difficulty. You add 
together the number of runs obtained in each in- 
pings, and divide by the number of completed in- 
nings. A ‘‘not out” does aot count as an innings 
when you are dividing. Thus 6, 60, 10, 17, and “not 
out” 40=133+4, or an average of 831. It makes no 
difference when you may have gone in. You may go 
in first or go in last, and still the ‘not out” does not 
gount, and the runs obtained for it are added on to 
the other innings. 


XsuusBn TUFWFVTPO.—Charles Dickens was born at 
Landport, Portsmouth, in February, 1812, and he 
died at Gad’s Hill, Rochester, in June, 1870. ‘“ David 
Copperfield,” and, ‘perhaps, “The Tale of Two Cities,” 
are gencrally held to be the best of his works. 


N. Brown. — You can marry any cousin you please, 
and enlist in any regiment you like ; but you cannot 
buy yourself into a regiment. 


BANTLER —1. There is no use whatever in collecting 
old postmarks or used penny postage-stamps, and we 
shall be glad if our readers would kindly note the 
fact, and so save themselves writ 80 many unne- 
cessary letters. 2. Speak slowly and deliberately. 3. 
Q.E D. stands for ‘‘ Quod erat demonstrandum "(which 
was to be demonstrated), and Q. E. F. for “Quod erat 
faciendum” (which was to be done). The Theorems 
end with Q. K. D., and the ProblemsQ. E. F. 4. An- 
Swered more than once. 


Lycrpas.--The correct pronnnclathkn of the Scot 
name Forbes is as a dissy lable, but it is usually 
shortened into a mouosyllable, as Forbs. The stain} 
is Spanish. 


Youna CRICKETER (Jamaica). —No. 
articles, and you will see tl Teaser wh) 
“grounder” is not a “no ball." A ‘no ball "is «|: 
fined in the cricket laws, wud that definition must bx 
adhered to. 


W. A, B.—The fifth proposition of Encl 
is the Pons Asinorum, or Donkeys’ bri 


PHYSIOGRAPHY.--You probably mean the Spiranthu 
mstivalis, or Summer spiranth or Neottia, which is 
found in the New Forest and in the Channel Is!« 

. That excellent but expensive 

Mustrated Handbook of the 1) 

Flora,” has a figure of it on page 310. We « 

have a column for everything, but intend to 1 

the best and most varied use of our apace in different 

years. * 


3. A Read our articles on ‘‘ Aqu-ria,” by the Rey 
J ‘ood, 


Read oar Cricket 


first | 


Cresvs.— Delt. is a contraction for delineavit. 
kins delt.” means “ Tomkins drew it.” 


8. A. POWRLL.—You must have very queer ideas as to 
what constitutes a ‘Best cn Record” to sup 
that a private note to an editor would be sutlivi 
testimony. If your friend can run the quarter jile 
ju less time than any one else, let him do it 
proper arta: mts on some well-known g: 
‘and then, when it is accepted by everybody e! 
will notice his performance —and vot before. 


Yaquita.—Facsimiles of ducuments seldom have any 
fancy value. The Mary Queen of Scots death we 
tant is common enough, but the Declaration of 
Ancrican Iudependence is rather rare, and is cer 
talnly worth keeping, for it is one of the finest things 
ever written. 


GORGE GRREN.—Our articles in the second volume, 
entitled ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave,” contain all 
the information you want. 


PHILIP DE LALAING.—We cannot reply by post. No 
other kite carriages tipped up in front, why should 
yours? Your friend is too clever. fiat experimen. 
tum, and—laugh at him, 


W.J.B.,C G,, THAUMA, and many Others —Get the 
Index numbers. Questions as to the numbers certain 
articles appeared in are now becoming so frequent 
that we might fill a column weekly with the replies. 
The Indexes of vols. 1, 2, and 3 appeared in Nos. 
37, 89, and 141, which are etill sold at a penny each, 
the same sum that the stamp on your letter to us 
costs you, aud you get all the information you want, 
and more, and get ‘t immediately into the bargain. 


PEToPASSIM.—It depends so much on the class among 
which your advertisement is to circulate that your 
best plan would be to apply to some respectable 
advertising agent in a large way of business in 
London—and you can connt all such on your fingers 
—and be guided by his advice. 


W. H. SwiFrr.—Thera is no obligatory form in either 
case. The rogistration at present is optiunal, but 
there must be an imprint. The law is, however, 
about to be altered, so you must watch the new 
Copyright Act. In sending books for review they 
are always considered as presented to the journal. 
In very rare instances, where the books have been 
illustrated ones of great value, we have known them 
to be returned by special arrangement. Your other 
questions have been answered. 


“Son's Own” Lifeboat und, 


tember 12th.) 


(Sums received ¢ 


Amount already a 


knowledged 


Sept. 5.—C. M 
S. (Melrose) 
10s. ; Per @. 


Grantham 
( Peckham ) 
7a. 6d; 
L. Pritehs 
(Sittin 


Is. ; 
( Meltham ) 
is.; Jobo 
Lawrie Syau 
mington (Ls 

nark), 18, 1d. 
€ F. Wood 
Erith), AL F., 64; 
Fredk. W. Goodchild 

(Haulbowline),° 18. ; Edwin 
Organ (Olveston), 18.5  W 
(Derby), 28; John MeClena- 
ghen (Glasgow), 1s. ; J. and J, 
b. (Croydon), 18, 6d; Fer John 
rson (Daikeith), 58. 7d.; Per RB. K. 
4a O.; Per Mise BC. 
L.; W. M. Hoste (Marnham), 1s ; 
; Frank Montgomery (Glasgow), 


36 6 


Sept. 6 —James Thomy 
od.; Mrs. Christian (Kirkdale), 
Richatleon (Coal Burns), 1s. ; | Pupti 
Teacher (Swainby), 1s. ; G. Smith (Finch- 

: ter Henry’ Snell (Liskeard), 

Per Frederick Easton (Blandford) 

£1 %.'3i,; A. Hobson (Dawlish), 6d. ; 

1, H.R. (iudderstield), 6d. ; Anonymous, 

1d. ; Léon Morel (Paris), zd eS 


Sept. 7.—A. J. Ware 


North Shields), 
Wn. 


oe 218 0 
Homerton), 1s. 6d. ; 
Is.; H. A. Red- 
pa 
i Per J. B. Wiltshire 
(St. Geor hool, Windsor Castle), 
£1 168. 7d.; Per C. Dennis O'Donoghue 
(Board School, Lidliugton), £1 108.; Per 
‘A Wild Man, of the Woo-s, 38, Gd. ; An- 
enymons (Largs), 1s.; W. Croft (Crad- 
ford, 6d.; Bertie and Win (Brighto1 

1s. 6d. ; Budd (Thame), 3s. 5d.; G. and H. 
Robinson (Claxton), : J. M. and Bro- 


a, W. 
FV. Keith (Mo! 


oo 417 6 


11770 


Sept. 9.—F. S. Cole (Westbere), 18.; H.T. A. 
(Petworth), 1s.; Sidney King (Great Berk- 
bampstead), Is.; R. 8. (Shireoaks Vicar- 
age), 58.; Per E. Pippet (Solihull), 
£1 48, 11d. ; Fred Atkinson (Taunton), 1s. ; 
‘Albert Henry Shaw (Huddersfield), 28. Gd.; 
Hough Campbell (Dalston), 1s; Willing 
Helpers (Narbiton), lis, 6d. ; Per 5. Carl- 
ton (Wimbledon), $8. 4d.; Anxious In- 
quirer, 18. ; ‘‘ For James's Sake” (Howth), 
2s.; Per Alfred Hibbert (Wigan). 12.; 
Jack, Kenneth, and Leslie Stein (Kirk- 
field, N.B.), 28. 6d... o 


Sept. 10.-R. $, (Dunlop), 1%; Per Joueph 
own (Manchester), 28; Per Jobu Yoxley 
Ragge (Chatham), £1; Per Herbert Bids- 
dale (Rainhill), £1 0s. 6d.; Arthur 3. Howl 
(Haford Issa), 1s.; C.'G. Harris, 6d. ; 
M.A. Harris, 34. ; Per H. A. Smith ( hit- 
by), 108. sd. } W. F. BE. and Friends (East 
Grinstead), 68. ; G. if. G. (Aldeburgh), 48.; 
A. and R. W. (sheffield), 10... 


Sept. 12.—H. Pearce (Manchester), 7d.; Eric 
arker (Ware), 1s.; Willie and Frank Hoit 
{Sethe dge), 28.; Tom G. Wheddon 


899 


James art 


The 
Brothers (Tordarrock), 28. ; . P, 
Walsh (Wandsworth), 4s; Claud ‘and 
Bertie Barrow (Aberdeen), in. 2d.; W. S. 
King (Reading), 18.; Percy B. Smith (High 
Wycombe). 28. ESE ah hate ves 


. 


216 4 
Carried forward 


£266 19} 
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THE 


FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S : 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By tue Autor or 
© “The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” ete, 


CHAPTER IV.—FAGGING, 


HERE is a queer elasticity about boys 
which no one, least of all they them- 
ives, can account for. A quarter of an 
ur after the big practice had begun 
‘tepben had forgotten all about his exami- 
mee and could think of nothing but 
icket. 
As he satcross-leggedon the grass among 
lf a dozen youngsters like himself, he 
en ae to forget that he was a new 
joy, and was surprised to find himself 
‘ding familiar converse with one and = 
H ' ; 
ptltes/of his ‘oorhpenions. “{f | catch you again Vil take you to the Doctor.” 
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The Boy’s Own Papert. 


“Well bowled, sir!” shouted Master 
Poul, as a very swift ball from Ricketts 
took Bullinger’s middle stump clean out of 
the ground—‘‘rattling well bowled! I 
say,’ he added, turning round, ‘‘if Ricketts 
bowls like that to-day week the others will 
be nowhere.” 

<‘Oh,” said Stephen, to whom this re- 
zoark seemed to be addressed. : 

‘Master Paul looked sharply round. 

“Hullo, young’un, is that you? Jolly 
wood, play, isn’t it? Who are you for, A 
orZ?” 


““ What do you mean ?” 

: “Mean? Do you back the A’s or the 
Zs? that’s what I mean. Oh, I suppose 

a don’t twig, though. A to M, you 

ow, against N to Z.”’ 

“Oh,” said Stephen, “I back the A to 
‘M’s,of course; my brother is in that half.” 

“Bo he is—isn’t that him going in now? 
‘Yes; you see if Ricketts doesn’t get him 
out in the first over!” 

Stephen watched most eagerly and anxi- 
ously. They were not playing a regular 
game, only standing up to be bowled at 
in front of the nets, or ficlding at fixed 
places; but each ball, and each hit, and 
each piece of fielding, was watched and ap- 
plauded as if a victory depended on it, for 
out of those playing to-day the two elevens 
for the Alphabet match were to be chosen; 
and out of those two elevens, as overs. one 
knew, the School eleven, which would pla: 
the “‘County” in June, was to be sel F 
Oliver, despite Paul’s prophecy, stood out 
several overs of Ricketts’s, and Loman’s, 
and the school captain’s, one after the other, 
cutting some of their balls very hard, and 

ing a very stead over his 
wicket. ‘At last a ball of Toman’s got 
him and snicked off his bails. 

Stephen looked inquiringly round at 
Paul, and then at the small knot of Sixth 
fellows who were making notes of each 
andidate’s play. 

“He's all right,” said Paul; “I guoss 
Raleigh” (that was the school captain) 
<‘didn’t faucy his balls being licked about 
like that. Never mind—there goes Braddy 
in.” 

And so the practice went on, each candi- 
‘date for the honour of a place in the 
-eaeven submitting to the ordeal, and being 
spplauded or despised according as he 
acquitted himself. Wraysford, of course, 
came out of the trial well, as he always 
di 


“*T declare, the Fifth could lick the Sixth 
this year, Tom,” said Pem to Tom 
Senior, as they sat together looking on. 

“Tm sure they could, I hope we chal- 
lenge them.” 

ust then a Sixth Form fellow strolled 
up to where the speakers were standing. 

“Ieay, Loman,” said Pembury, “we 
-were just saying our men could lick yours 
all to fits. Don’t you think so yourself?” 

“‘Can’t say I do; but you are such a 
-wonderful lot of heroes, you Fifth, that 
there’s no saying what you couldn't do if 
“you tried,” replied Loman, with a sneer. 

“But you take such precious good care 
-we shall not try, that’s just it,” said Pem- 
bury, winking at his companion. ‘Never 
‘eaind, we'll astonish you some day,” 
growled the editor of the ‘‘ Dominican” as 
he hobbled away. 

Loman strolled up to where the small 
‘boys were sitting. 

“‘Which of you is young Greenfield ?” 
he said. 

“‘T am,” said Stephen, promptly. 

“ Run with this letter to the post, then, 
sand bring me back some stamps while you 


are there, and get tea ready for two in my 
study by half-past six, do you hear?” 

And off he went, leaving Stephen gaping 
at the letter in his hand, and quite evil 
dered as to the orders about tea. 

Master Paul enjoyed his perplexity. 

“«T suppose you thought you were going 
to get off fagging. I say, you'll have to 
take that letter sharp, or you'll be late.” 

“‘ Where's the post-office?” 

“ About a mile down Maltby Road. Look 
here, as you are going there, get me a 
pound of raisins, will you ?—there’s a good, 
chap. We'll square up to-night.” 

Stephen got up and started on his errands 
in great disgust. 

He didn’t see why he was to be ordered 
about and sent jobs for the other boys, just 
at a time, too, when he was enjoying him- 
self. However, it couldn’t be helped. 

Three or four fellows stopped him as he 
walked with the letter in hand to the 


tes. 

Oh, are you going to the post? Look 
here, young ’un, just call in at Splicer’s 
about my bat, will you ? thanks awfully!” 
said one. 

Another wanted him to buy a sixpenny 
novel at the library, a third commis- 
sioned him to invest threepence in ‘‘ mixed 
sweets, chiefly Peppermint, * and a fourth to 
call at Grounding the naturalist’s with a 
dead white mouse which the owner wanted 
stuffed. 

After this, Stephen—already becoming a 
little more knowing—stuffed the letter in 
his pocket, and took care, if ever he passed 
any one, not to look asif he was going any- 
where, for fear of being entrusted with a 
further mission. 

He discharged all his errands to the best 
of his ability, including that relating to 
the dead mouse, which he had great diffi- 
culty in rescuing frém the clutches of a 
hungry dog on the way down, and then 
returned with Paul’s raisins in one pocket, 
the mixed sweets in another, the book 
in another, and the other boy’s bat over his 
shoulder. 

Paul was awaiting him at the gate of St. 
Dominic’s. 

“Got them?” he shouted out, when 
Stephen was still twenty yards off. 

jtephen nodded. 

“How much ?” inquired Paul. 

“‘ Bighteenpence.” 

“You daffer! I didn’t mean them— 

udding raisins I meant,.about sixpence. 
Tsay, youd better take them back, 't 
you P” 4 

This was gratitude! ‘I can’t now,” said 
Stephen. ‘‘I’ve got to get somebody’s tea 

ly—I say, where’s his study.” 

“Whose? Loman’s? Oh, it’s about the 
eighth on the right in the third : 
next to the one with the kicks on it. What 
@ young muff you are to get this kind of 
raisin, I gay, you'd have plenty of time 
to change them.” 

‘ Treally wouldn't,” said Stephen, hurry- 
ing off, and perhaps guessing that before 
he met Mr. Paul again the raisins would be 
past changing. : 

The boy. to whom belonged the mixed 
sweets was no more grateful than Paul had 


“«'You’ve chosen the very ones I hate,” 
he said, surveying the selection with a look 
of disgust. a ae 

“You said peppermint,” said Stephen. 

«But I didn’t say green, beastly things!” 
grumbled the other. ‘‘ Here, youcan have 
one of them, it’s sure to make you sick!” 

Stephen said ‘‘ Thank you,” and went off 
to deliver up the bat. 


‘What a timo you’ve been |” was all the 
thanks he got in that quarter. ‘‘Why 
couldn’t you come straight back with it?” 

This was gratifying. Stephen was learn- 
ing at least one lesson that afternoon— 
that a fag, if he ever expects to be thanked 
for anything he does, is greatly mistaken. 
He went off in a highly injured frame of 
mind to Loman’s study. 

Master Paul’s directions might have 
been more explicit—‘‘ The eighth door on 
the right; next to the one with the kicks.” 
Now, as it happened, the door with the 
Kicks on it was itself the eighth door on 
the right, with a study en either side of it, 
and which of these two was Loman’s 
Stephen could not by the unaided light of 


nature determine. He peeped into No. 7; 
it was empty. 

“« Perhaps he’s cut his name on the door,” 
thought Stephen. 


He might have done so, but as there 
were about fifty different letters cut on 
the door, he was not much wiser for that. 

“I'd better look and see if his name is 
on his collars,” Stephen next reflected, 
remembering with what care his mother 
had marked his own linen. 

He opened a drawer; it was full of jam- 

ts. At that moment the door opened 
Behind him, and the next thing Stephen 
was conscious of was that he was half- 
stunned with a terrific box on the ears. 

‘Take that, you young thief,” said the 
indignant owner of the study; ‘I'll teach 

ou to stick your finger in my jam. What 
x you mean by it?” and a cuff served us 
a comma between each sentence. 

“‘T really didn’t—I only wanted—I was 
looking for—” 

“That'll do; don’t tell lies as well as 
steal; get away.” 

“I never stole snything 2 ” ‘began 
Stephen, whose confusion was being rapidly 
followed by indignation at this unjust 
suspicion. 

“That'll do. A little boy. bike you 
shouldn’t practise cheating. you go! 
If I catch you again I'll take you to the 
Doctor.” 

In vain Stephen, now utterly indignant, 
and burning with a sense of injustice, pro- 
tested his innocence. He could not geta 
hearing, and presently found himself out 
in the passage, the most miserable boy in 
all St. Dominic’s. 

He wandered disconsolately along the 
corridor, trying hard to keep down his 
tears, and rmined to beg and beseech 
his ‘brother to let him return home that 
very evening, when Loman and a friend 
confronted him. 

‘Hullo, I say, is tea ready?” demanded 
the former. 1 

“No,” said Stephen, half choking. 

“Why ever not, when I told you?” 

Stephen looked at him, and tried to 
speak, and then finally burst into tears. 

‘Here's an oddity for you! Why, what’ 
the row, youn; m 

“Nothing,” stammered Stephen. 

“That’s a queer thing to howl at. I 
you were weeping because you hadn'{ 
made my tea, I could un tand it, 
Come along, I’ll show you how to do if 
this time, young greenhorn.” 

Stephen accompanied him mechanically, 
and was ushe into the study on the 
other side of the door with the kicks ta 
that in which he had been so grievously 


wronged. 

He watched Loman prepare the meal, 
and was then allowed to depart, with 
orders to be in the way in case he should 
be wanted. 
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Poor Stephen! Things were going from 
bad to worse, and life was already a bur- 
den to him. And besides—that examina- 
tion paper! It now suddenly dawned upon 
him. ere it was nearly seven o’clock, 
and by ten to-morrow he was to deliver it 
up to Dr. Senior! 

- How ever was he to get through it? He 
darted off to Oliver's study. It was empty, 
and he sat down, and drawing out the 
paper, made a dash at the first question. 
i. e answer wouldn't come! Parse ‘‘ oh, 

!" “Oh” is an interjection agreein; 
with “ah.” “Ah” pare interjection 
ing with ‘‘oh.” It wouldn’t do! 

6 must try again. 

“Why,” cried the voice of Wraysford, 
half an hour later, ‘‘ here’s a picture of in- 
dustry for you, Greenfield. That young 
brother of yours is beginning well!’ 

Stephen hurriedly caught up his papers 
for fear any one should catch a glimpse of 
the hopeless attempts at answers which he 


had written. He was Freatly tempted to 
ask Oliver about ‘‘ Mr. Finis,” only he had 
promised not to get any hel 


“ Let’s have a look at the questions,” 
again demanded Oliver, but at that mo- 
ment Loman’s voice sounded down the 


Be. 
“‘ Greenfield junior, where are you?” 
Stephen, quite glad of this excuse for 

again refusing to show that wretched 

paper, jamped up, and saying, 

“There’s Loman wants his tea cleared 
away,” vanished out of the room. 

Poor Stephen! There was little chance 
of another turn at his paper that night. 
By the time Loman’s wants had becn 
attended to, and his dircctions for future 
fagging delivered, the Prayer-bell rang, 
and for the half-hour following prayers 
the new boy was hauled away by Master 
Paul into the land of‘ the Guinea-pigs, 
there to make the acquaintance of some of 
his future class-fellows, and to take part in 

+ monster indignation meeting against the 
monitors for forbidding single-wicket 
cricket in the , with a door for the 
wicket, an old inkpot for the ball, and a 
tuler for the bat. Stephen quite boiled 
with rage to hear of this:act of tyranny, 
and vowed vengeance along with all the 
wrest twenty timos over; and almost became 
-reconciled with his enemy of ‘the morning 
t(but not quite) in the sympathy of emotion 
which this demonstration evoked. 

Then, just as the memory of that awful 

rushed back into his mind, and he 

-was meditating sneaking off to his brother’s 

.3tndy, the first bed-bell sounded. 

‘Come on,” said Paul, ‘‘or they'll bag 
our blankets.” 

Stephen, wondering, and shivering at 
the bare ides, raced along the and 
up the staircase with his youthful ally to 
the dormitory. There they found they 
had been anticipated by the _blanket- 
enatchers; snd as they enisred, one of 
these, the hero of the inky head, was dcli- 
berately abstracting one of those articles 
-of comfort from Stephen’s own bed. 

‘‘There’s young Bramble got your 
blavket, Greenfield,” said Paul; ‘pitch 


into bim.” 

Stephen, nothing loth, marched up to 
Master Bramble and demanded his blanket. 
A general engagement ensued, some of the 
inhabitants of the dormitory siding with 
Stephen; and some with Bramble, until it 
seemed as if the coveted blanket would 
have parted in twain. In the midst of the 
-confusion a sentry at the door suddenly 
put his head in and shouted ‘‘ Nix!” The 
ssignal had a magical effect on all but thé 


uninitiated Stephen, who, profiting by his 
adversaries’ surprise, made one desperate 
tug at his blanket, which he triumphantly 
rescued. 

‘Look sharp,” said Paul, ‘here comes 
Rastle.”” 

Mr. Rastle was the small boys’ tutor and 
governor. Stephen took the hint, and was 
very soon curled up, with his brave blanket 
round him, in bed, where, despite the de- 
spairing thought of his paper, the cruel 
injustice of the owner of the jam-pots, and 
the general hardness of his lot, he could 
not help feeling he was a good deal more 
at home at St. Dominic’s than he had ever 
yet tound himself. 

Of one thing he was determined. He 
would be up at six next morning and make 
one last desperate dash at his examination 
paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 

By Dr. Inving, THE Scorrisn Carrarn.* 

WILL begin by attemptin, 
to Pha idea of airs 
class Rugby match. 

It is a bracing day in 

March. <A west wind 
blows gently, with justa 
smell of north in it—just 
the day for exercise, not 
for loafing. You enter 
the ground, and find a 
dense crowd of spectators 
in the form of a hollow 
square—only it is not a square, but a rectangle, 
and inside the space there move about with an 
air of importance a few individuals decorated 
with rosettes, presumably members of the com- 
mittee of the Jingoe Club, whose ground this is, 
and to-day the chosen fifteen of the Jingoes is 
to measure its strength with the elect of the 
Grampus Club, its old and dreaded rival. 

You are decorated also, and admitted into the 
clear space, and have time to look about you. 

This space is marked off by lines in the ground, 
and is the “‘ field of play.” It is 130 yards long 
and 75 yards broad its four sides are perfectly 
straight aud perfectly parallel, and the four 
corners where they intersect are right angles, 
Examine these lines and you find that they are 
formed by a narrow ‘sod, 4in. broad and 4in. 
deep, being dug up and turned grassy side down- 
ward in the furrow from which it has been 
lifted. The two longer lines are the ‘touch 
lines,” and the shorter or end lines the ‘‘ goal 
lines.” 

Outside these lines are the barricades, behind 
which the spectators stand. 

These are railings, consisting of wooden posts 
8ft. Gin. high, with a stout wooden rail along the 
top. They are 5 yards from the touch lines, and 
25 yards from the goal lines, perfectly parallel 
to them, and surround the field of play com- 


pletely without a break. 


You start at am angle of the field of play, and 
walk up the touch line, and you come upon a 
cross and the figures 25 plainly painted in white 
on the ground just outside the line. That 
means that this point is exactly 25 yards from the 
angle, aud its importance will be seen by-and- 
by. Opposite the poigt at.the barricades is a 
flag with 25 distinctly printed on it. 

If you walk on you Presently come to another 
white cross just outsidg thé touch line, and § 


* Dr. Irvine has played ten years ranning in the 
Scotch team, and captained it five times against Eng- 
land and three times against Ireland. He is, there- 
fore, a thoroughly’ practical exponent of the game. In 
response to our request to undertake these articles, he 
modestly wrote that he ‘thought he might be able to 
do something in the way of showiug the development 
of Rugby football as a scientific game, in recent times 
at all events,” adding : “I am always willing and glad 
to do anything I can do to popularise, and remove 
prejudices concerning, what I consider te be the finest 
game for a sound boy or man that was ever inventec.” 


painted in white, conspicuously beside it. This 

int is exactly half way from goal line to goal 
ine, that is to say, in the centre of the touch 
line, and its importance will also be seen. 
Opposite the mark, at the barricades, is a flag 
with 4 distinctly printed on it. Following the 
touch line you come upon another 25-yard point, 
exactly similar to that which you have already 
noticed, and this point is 25 yards from the 
goal line which you are approaching, The oppo- 
site touch line is marked in precisely the same 
way, and the corresponding marks are united by 
three distinct white lines drawn straight across 
the field of play. - 

In the centre of the half-way transverse line 
is a cross in white, and this marks the centre of 
the field of play, also an important point in the 
game. At de angles, where the touch lines in- 
tersect the goal Tinea, are flags, one at each 
point of intersection, and these also are im- 
rtant, or they would not be there. The goal 
es end in the touch lines, but the touch lines 
are prolonged behind the goal lines in a straight 
line back to the barricades. 


3 
3 
S 
Q 
- 
Touch in Touch in 
Goal, In Goal Goal, 
AAand BB Touch lines. 
ABandAB Goal lincs. 
g andg Goals. 
oO . Centre of field of play. 


The space behind the goal lines at either end 
of the ground, and between the prolongations of 
the touch lines, is ‘*in goal,” while the ground 
outside these prolongations is ‘‘ touch in goal,” 
and is ‘‘out of play.” Follow the goal line, 
and at its centre is the ‘‘ goal,” the focus towards 
which on the one side the whole effort is 
directed, and away from which, on the other 
side, the effort is equally, sometimes unequally, 
directed. The reminds you of a Sigantic 
gibbet. It consists of two stout round poles, 

rfectly straight, and as long as you like, the 

longer the better, firmly planted in the goal 
line, 18 ft. 6 in. apart ; and they are joined by 
a crogs-bar, thin, round, and quite straight, 
which does not project at either end beyond the 
goal posts. This cross-bar is 10 ft, from the 
ground, and the chief end of Rugby football is 
to send the ball over this cross-bar from the toe 
of aplayer, The line is as plainly marked 
between as on either side of the foal posts. 
There is another goal in the centre of the oppo- 
site goal line, exactly the same as this one in all 
reepects. 

You will thus have noticed that there is no 
flag, post, or other object above the ground in 
the whole line bounding the field of play, except 
a flag at each corner and the ; and you 
will farther notice that the are perfectly 
naked, and free from bunting or projection of 
any kind. Such is the arrangement of the 
ground for the match. And new for the 
players. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRYPTOGRAM ; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 


(A SEQUEL To ‘‘THE GIANT RAFT.’’) 
By Jcves VERNE, 
Auther of ‘The Boy Captain,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER [1I.—RETROSPECTIVE. 


‘0AM Dacosta had relied entirely on Judge 
Ribeiro, and his death was most unfor- 
tunate. 

Before he was judge at Manaos, and chief 
magistrate in the province, Ribeiro had 
known the young clerk at the time he was 
being prosecuted for the murder in the 
diamond arrayal. He was then an advocate 
at Villa Rica, and he it was who defended 
the prisoner at the trial. He took the 
cause to heart and made it his own, and 
from an examination of the papers and 
detailed information, and not from the 
simple fact of his position in the matter, 
he came to the conclusion that his client 


was wrongfully accused, and that he had | 


taken not the slizhtest part in the murder 
of the escort or the theft of the diamonds 
—in a word, that Joam Dacosta was inno- 
cent. 

Bat, notwithstanding this conviction, 
notwithstanding his talent and zeal, 
Ribeiro was unable to persuade the jury to 
take the same view of the 
matter. How could he re- 
move so strong a presump- 
tion? If it was not Joam 
Dacosta, who had every facility 
for informing the scoundrels 
of the convoy’s departure, who 
was it? The official who ac- 
companied the escort had 
perished with the greater part 
of the soldiers, and suspicion 
could not point inst him. 
Everythin -in distin- 
guishing Dacesta as the true 
and only author of the crime. 

Ribeiro defended him with 
great warmth and with all his 
powers, but he could not suc- 
ceed in saving him. The ver- 
dict of the jury was affirma- 
tive on all the questions. 
Joam Dacosta, convicted of 
aggravated and premeditated 
murder, did not even obtain 
the benefit of extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and heard himself 
condemned to death. 

There was no hope left for 
the accused. No commutation 
of the sentence was possible, 
for the crime was committed 
in the diamond arrayal. The 
condemned man was lost. But 
during the nighi which pre- 
ceded his execution, and when 
the gallows was already 
erected, Joam Dacosta man- 
aged to escape from the prison 
at Villa Rica. We know the 
rest. 

Twenty years later Ribeiro 
the advocate became the chief 
justice of Manaos. In the 
depths of his retreat the fa- 


mind of the judge. He therefore resolved | 
to try and rehabilitate himeclf. Had it 

not been for Ribeiro’s nomination to the | 
chief justiceship in the province of 

Amazones, he might perhaps have hesitated, | 
for he had no new material f of his ! 
innocence to bring forward. Although the | 
honest man suffered acutely, he might etill 

have remained hidden in exile at Iquitos, 

and still have asked for time to smother the 

remembrances of the horrible occurrence, 

but something had prepared him to act in 

the matter without delay. 

In fact before Yaquita had spoken to 
him Joam Dacosta hed noticed that Manoel 
was in love with his daughter. 

The union of the young army doctor and 
his daughter was in every respect a suitable 
one. It was evident to him that some day 
or other he would be asked for her hand in 
marriage, and Joam did not wish to be 
obliged to refuse. | 

But then the thought that his daughter 
would have to marry under a name which 
did not belong to her, that Manoel Valdez, | 
thinking he was entering the family of 
Garral, would enter that of Dacosta, whose 
head was under a capital sentence, was 
intolerable to him. No! The wedding | 
should not take place unless under proper 
conditions! Never! 

Let us recall what had happened up to 
this time. Four years after the young clerk, | 


zender of Iquitos heard of the 


change, and in it saw a fa- 
vourable opportunity for 
bringing forward the revision 

of the former proceedings against him, 
with some chance of success. He knew 
that the old convictions of the advo- 


cate would be still unshaken in the 


him to live. He was alarmed at the- 

thought that his daughter would be left 

alone and unprotected; but knowing that 

Joam and Yaquita were in love with 

each other, he desired their union without 
elay. 

Joam at first refused. He offered to- 
remain the protector or the servant of 
Yaquita without becoming her husband— 
The wish of the dying Magalhaés was so- 


urgent that resistance became im: ible— 
Yaquita put her hand into the id of* 
Joam, and Joam did not withdraw it. 

Yes! It was o serious matter! Joare 


Dacosta ought to have confessed all, or t> 
have fled for ever from the house in which 
he had been so hospitably received, from 
the establishment of which he had built up~ 
the prosperity! Yes! To confess every— 
thing rather than to give to the daughter 
of his benefactor a name which was not 
his instead of the name of a felom con— 
demned to death for murder, innocent 
though he might be! 

But the case was pressing, the old 
fazender was on the point of death, hie 
hands were stretched out towards the 
young people! Joam was silent, the mar— 
riage took place, and the remainder of hiss 
life was devoted to the happiness of the 
girl he had made his wife. 

“‘The day when I confess everything,’” 
Joam repeated, ‘ Yaquita will om, 

everything! She will not. 
doubt me for an instant! But 
if I ought not to have de- 
ceived her, I certainly will not 
deceive the honest fellow who 
wishes to enter our family b; 
marrying Minha! No! t 
would rather give myself up 
and have done with this life ! 

Many times had Joam 
thought of telling his wife 
about his past life. Yes! the 
avowal was on his lips when- 
ever she asked him to take her- 
into Brazil, and with her and 
her daughter descend the 
beautiful Amazon river. He 
knew sufficient of Yaquita to 
be sure that her affection for- 
him would not thereby be 
diminished in the least. But 
courage failed him! 

And this is easily intelligible- 
in the face of the happiness of 
the family, which. increased. 
on every side. This happinese- 
was his work, and it might be- 
destroyed for ever by his re— 
turn, 

Such had been his life fox 
those long years; such had 
been the continuous sources of 
his sufferings, of which he had 
kept the secret so well; such 
had been the existence of this: 
man, who had no deed to be 
ashamed of, and whom a great 
injustice compelled to hide. 
away from himself! 

But at length the day ar- 
rived when there could no: 
longer remain a doubt as to- 
the affection which Manoel 
bore to Minha, when he could 
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see that a year would not go 
by before he was asked to give 
his consent to her marriage, 
and after a short delay he no- 


and eventually the partner, of Magalhaés, | longer hesitated to proceed in the matter. 


had arrived at Iquitos, the old Portuguese | 


had been taken back to the farm mortally | 


injured. A few days only were left for | 


A letter from him, addressed to Judge. 
Ribeiro, acquainted the chief justice with 
the secret of the existence of Joam Da- 
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costa, with the name under which he was 
concealed, with the place where he lived 
with his family, and at the same time with 
his formal intention of delivering himself 
up to justice, and taking steps to procure 
the revision of the proceedings, which would 
either result in his rebabilita- 
tion or in the execution of the 
iniquitous judgment delivered 
, ut Villa Rica. 

What were the feelings 
which agitated the heart of 
the worthy magistrate? We 
van easily divine them. It was 
no longer to the advocate that 
‘the accused applied, it was to 
the chief justice of the pro- 
vince that the convict ap- 
peste Joam Dacosta gave 

imself over to him entirely, 
and did not even ask him to 
keep the secret. 

Saige Ribeiro was at first 
troubled about this unex- 
pected revelation, but he soon 
recovered himself, and scrupu- 
lously considered the duties 
which the position imposed 
on him. It was his place to 
pursue criminals, and here was 
one who delivered himself into 
his hands. This criminal, it 
-was true, he had defended ; he 
had never doubted but that 
he had been unjustly con- 
demned; his joy had been 
extreme when he saw him es- 
‘cape by flight from the last 
penalty; he had even insti- 

ated and facilitated _ his 

ight! But what the advo- 
cate had done in the 
could the magistrate do in the 
present P 

“* Well, yes!” had the judge 
said, ‘‘my conscience tells me 
not to abandon this just man. 
‘The step he is taking is a 
fresh proof of his innocence, a 
moral proof, even if he brings 
no others, but may be the most 
convincing of all! No! I will 
not abandon him!” 

From this day forward a se- 
cret correspondence took place between the 
magistrate und Joam Dacosta, Ribeiro at 
the outset cautioned his client against com- 
Promising: himself by any imprudence. He 

ad again to work up the matter, again to 
read over the 


apers, again to look through 
the inquiries.” He ha to find out if an; 
new facts had come to light in the diamon 
province referring to so serious @ case. 
Had any of the accomplices of the crime, 
of the smugglers who had attacked the 
convoy, been arrested since the attempt? 
Had any confessions or half confessions 
been brought forward? Joam Dacosta 
had done nothing but protest his innocence 
from the very first. But that was not 
enough, and Judge Ribeiro was desirous of 
finding in the case itself the clue to the 
real culprit. 

Joam Dacosta had accordingly been 
prudent. He had promised tobe. But in 
all his trials it was an immense consolation 
for him to find his old advocate, though 
now a chief justice, so firmly convinced 
that he was not guilty. Yes! Joam Da- 
cesta, in spite of his condemnation, was a 
victim, a martyr, an honest man to whom 
‘society owed a signal reparation! And 
when the magistrate knew the past career 
of the fazender of Iquitos since his sen- 


his prospects, he entrusted to an Indian on 
| the Amazon a letter, in which he warned 


-teuce, the position of his family, all that 


life of devotion, of work, em loyed un- 
ceasingly for the happiness of those be- 
longing to him, he was not only more 
convinced but more affected, and deter- 
mined to do all that he could to procure 
the rehabilitation of the felon of Tijuco. 


During the night before the arrival of 
the raft at Manaos Judge Ribeiro was 
seized with an attack of apoplexy. But 
the denunciation of Torres, whose scheme 
of extortion had collapsed in face of the 
noble anger of his victim, had produced its 
effect. Joam Dacosta was ar- 
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For six months a correspondence had 
passed between these two men. 

One day, the case being pressing, Joam 
Dacosta wrote to Judge Ribeiro, 

“In two months I will be with you, in 
the power of the chief justice of the pro- 
vince!” 

“*Come, then,” replied Ribeiro. 

The jangada was then ready to gc lown 
the river. Joata Dacosta embarker on it 
with all his people. During the  :yage, 
to the great astonishment of his wiie and 
son, he landed but rarely, as we know. 
More often he remained shuttup in his 
room, writing, working, not at his trading 
accounts, but, without saying anything 
about it, at a kind of memoir, which he 
called ‘The History of My Life,” and 
which was meant to,be used in the revision 
of-the legal proceedings. 

Eight days before his new arrest, made 
on account of information given by Torres, 
which forestalled and perhaps would ruin 


Judge Ribeiro of his approaching arrival. 

The letter was sent and delivered as ad- 
dressed, and the magistrate only waited 
for Joam Dacosta to commence on the 
serieus undertaking which he hoped to 
bring to a successful issue. 


rested in the bosom of his 
family, and his old advocate 
was no longer in this world to 
defend bim ! 

Yes! The blow was terrible 
indeed. His lot was cast, 
whatever his fate might be; 
there was no going back for 
him! And Joam Dacista rose 
op from beneath the blow 
which had so unexpectedly 
struck him, for it was not only 
his own honour which was in 
question, but the honour of all 


who belonged to him 
(To be continued.) 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION, 

WE have received the following 

letter from Captain Bedford Pim :— 
“Dear Sir,—The intelligence re- 
ceived to-day from Washington, to the 
effect that Lieutenant Greeley’s ex- 
ploring party was landed safely at Dis- 
covery Bay on the 11th August last, 
and that there was then open water 
to the northward as far as the eyes 
could reach, is conclusive evidence of 
the forethought and grasp of the sub- 
ject which Captain Cheyne hus shown 
throughout his wonderful persevering 
efforts to inal te another attempt 
to reach the North Pole. It is now 
clear that an exploring party, with 
balloons and the necessary gear, could 
be landed on the coal seams.in this 
locality, and there take up their winter 
arters, as proposed by Captain 
ghoyne, from whence to make, in the 
following spring and summer, a deter- 
mined onslaught on the terra incognita 
lying between them and the northern 
extremity of the earth's surface. Every 
day something is being done to prove 
the correctness of the views enter- 
tained by the gallant Cheyne, and every 
day further facilities are brought to 
light for accomplishing a purpose 
which he has made peculiarly his own. 
I may mention an incident in this 
direction, that after dinner the other 
day, at the house of my friend Mr. 
Hawksley, a melon was exhibited which had heen 
oe by Mr. Siemens, the President-elect of the 
ritish Associution, who was present. This melon 
was raised absolutely under the electric light, and 
thus solved the problem of procuring any quantity 
of anti-scorbutics during the dark period of a Polar 
winter, provided always a sufficient amount of fuel 
was at hand, of which a never-failing supply is pro- 
curable at the winter quarters, St. Patrick's bay, 
lat. 81° 44° N., long. 65° 3’ W., proposed by Captain 


aia “Yours truly, 
“ BEDFORD P, PLM. 


“2, Crown Office Row, Temple, E.c. 
“September 13, 1881.” 


RATHER 700 CURIOUS. 


In the following paragraph, sent us by a clerical 
admirer, one and the same ‘pronunciation of the 
syllable “To” will be found repeated sixteen consecu- 
tive times in one sentence :— 


Young Tom Blowhard did not at first seem to get on 
very well in the musical profession. The very first 
afternvon he went out with the band he received more 
scowls than coppers; and had to remain in the pouring 
rain for twenty minutes, from twenty-two to two to 
two to two too, to “‘ too-tno-too-too” to two too parti- 
cular young dandies who did not at all appreciate the 
efforts poor Tom made upon his new and brightly- 
polished horn, Pe: 


TAXIDERMY EXTRAORDINARY! 


YounG BurF es thinks he knows all about preserv- 
ing and stuffing “ without reading a lot of bothering 
instructions.” He has just finished a favourite tom- 
cat for a maiden aunt, and thinks she ought to be uot 
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a little proud of it! We hope she may, but have our 
doubts! 


[This cut, drawn and engraved by one of our readers, 
R. Salter, aged 14, is sent us for insertion by the 
author.] 


———r00-> 


NEW POSTAGE STAMPS ISSUED 
DURING 1880-1. 
By Witiram Lrxcory. 


HE varieties of postage stamps are rapidly 
increasing, and it may be worth while to 
make a few notes of some of the most recent. 
Several countries have lately adopted stamps as 
a means of prepaying letters, and the wonder is 
that they are not even more universal, Imagine 
yin at the window for all letters we post 
& ick was the custom before 1840), and the 
Joss of time and trouble that would involve. So 
our little servants, ‘‘ postage stamps,” deserve 
ition. 

Great Brrraty.—Our new lilac stamp, with 
inscription, ‘‘ Postage and inland revenue,” 
might well be better engraved ; but as a variet; 
of colour we must give it a welcome to our col- 
lections, hoping that the next attempt at a por- 
trait of our gracious Queen will be more suc- 
ceasful. The revenue stamps that are post-marked 
can be admitted into collections of Postage 
stamps. Revenue stamps are allowed to do duty 

stal stamps, and postal stamps may be 

as receipt stamps. The new lilac stam 
just mentioned will soon take the place of 
others. So we should advise collectors to secure 
all they can of the revenue stamps that have 
been postmarked, as they will soon become 
scarce. ed 

The envelope ‘‘one penny” has been altered. 
It has not the date numbers now. So it is very 
much like the 1841 issue, from which, however, 
at my be distinguished by absence of the silk 
1 


The ‘two shilling” salmon colonr will rank 
as one of the rareties. It was only in use a few 
days ; the colour was very like the 1s. and the 
4d. stamps, and it has been rumoured that several 
mistakes were made. 

Sr. Vincent.—The provisional stamps of St. 
Vincent will be very rare, for they only did 
duty for one mail. e 6d. stamp was perfo- 
rated in the middle, and each half surcharged 
with 1d. We have no doubt many that fell into 
the hands of non-collectors were destroyed, as 
they look very insignificant with the large figure 
1, especially if heavily obliterated.  Provi- 
sional stamps of all kinds are well worth se- 
curing, but especially those that are made on 
emergency. In this case the stock of the ordi- 
nary one penny St. Vincent was quite exhausted. 
Somothing had to be prepared to frank the 
letters. So the postmaster gave orders for these 

provisional stamps to be made. However, their 
ife was a very short one. Only a few hundred 
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| were sold, when a new stock of the ordinary one 
penny stamps arrived from England. 


ann 

RoumeriaA.—Turkey has divided itself for 
postal purposes, and we have stamps circulated 
in the province of Eastern Roumelia, which 
you know lies just south of our old stamp 
friends Roumania. We give illustra s both 
of the Turkish and the Roumelian stamps. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY; 


LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 
By Mrs. Ertoarrt, 

Author of “ Jack and John,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER VII.—LAWRENCE IS UNLUCKY IN 
HIS RELATIONS. 

Tue holidays had now begun, and Robert 
went sight-seeing with his cousin and Ted 
Pratt. The latter was good-natured and 

, and took things pleasantly as long as 
he Kad little trouble and plenty to eat 
And as he had his company Lawrence 
thought less of the infliction of Robert’s, so 
+ that things went on with tolerable smooth- 
ness, Still Lawrence found his troubles 
hard to bear at times. Robert, as he said 
to Ted, was ‘‘so very primitive.” Ted did 
not understand what he meant by primitive. 
But it sounded well, and rather impressed 
him. 


or, 


‘ 


t 


For instance, one day he came very late 
| downstairs, and found Robert just going 
out with a great bunch of flowers in one 
hand and a basket of fruit in the other. 
| His uncle—Robert called Mr. Hartley 
| uncle now just as Lawrence did—had told 
| him that he might go and see Sally Grout 


and take her something from the ‘ae 
Mr. Hartley had just gone to the City, so 
the boys were left to themselves. 

“And you're going to see a servant-girl 
and carry these things yourself?” said 
Lawrence, with a gravity that appalled 
Ted, it was so impressive, but had no 
effect whatever on Robert. 

“Oh! of course I shall carry them. I 
won't trouble you, Lawrence; but if you're 
going to the station we'll all walk down 
together. I shall take the train to Shore- 
ditch, so as to get the quicker to Sloc 
Street. It will be better for the flowers, 
you know.” 

“Thank you; if you choose to make 
yourself look like a perambulating coster- 
monger, I don’t care to keep you com- 
pany,”’ said Lawrence, loftily. Then he 
went into the dining-room and bemoaned 
his troubles to Ted. ‘Did you ever sw 
such a fellow? To think of having a noodle 
like that foisted on one, and be expected 
to call him cousin, It’s very hard on any- 
body to be so unlucky in their relations.” 
| He might have thought that he was by no 
means unlucky in his uncle, ‘If it had been 
you now, Ted!” 

“Oh!” said Ted, who was just finishing 
a plate of pigeon pie, the wind-up of an 
excellent breakfast. ‘You and I always 
do get on together. But never mind, Bob, 
he’s not a bad sort, only countryfied. Sit 
down and get something to eat.” 

Lawrence looked mournfully at the 
breakfast-table. ‘‘ The coffee’s cold, and 
so are the kidneys. Uncle will breakfast 
so early, and never will have things kept 
hot. Now, I should like some tea, but if 
I ask for it, I know cook will say she’s no 
boiling water, and keep me an hour wait- 
ing. I'll take some milk—there’s plenty of 
that—and some dry toast. Pass the honey. 
The pigeon pic ’s gone, I see.” 

With all his troubles Lawrence made a 
very good breakfast, and then the two boys 
went out, and came home to. find Robert 
in high spirits about Sally, who was getting 
on very well in her place. ‘‘And I am 
going to write to her mother to tell her 
so,” said Robert. ‘Sally is not much of* 
a scholar, and I shall write this evening.” 

Ted and Lawrence left him so employed, 
and went up into the bedroom of the latter, 
where they again examined the wonderful 

istol, and. at last Lawrence solemnly 
loaded it, with a charge, he said, that would 
settle any fellow who came where he had 
no business. 

**T shouldn’t like to kill a fellow, how- 
ever bad he was, outright,” said Ted, who 
had implicit faith in Lawrence's skill as a 
marksman. 

“No, no, only wing him,” said Law- 
rence, ‘“‘ but I mean to do that.” 

‘‘And do put it carefully away where 
nobody ean get \ 
it,’ said Ted. { 
“The least touch 
you know, sends 
that sort of 
thing off. And 
it isn’t every one,” 
he added, ner- 
vously, ‘who's to 
be trusted with 
firearms as you 
are, Hartley.” 

“All right, I 
shall stow it away 
in a drawer that | 
nobody ever goes 
near but myself,” ; 
replied Lawrence. 

The servants were very busy that dap 
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for the next afternoon there was to be a 
large garden party. Cook was preparing 
a nani bee of dainties for the occasion, and 
James was busy rubbing up all his stock of 
spoons and forks for the high tea with 
which the guests would regaled. 
When it was done he carried it up to the 
plate-chest he had the charge of in his 
own room, and, as he locked it up, observed, 
“* A nice haul there would be there for any 
of those rascals. Well, they can’t get in 
at the door, I’ve had that made safe 
enough, and they can’t climb up as high as 
my window, but I wouldn’t say as much 
for master’s. I do wish he’d be guided by 
me and have bars put to the whole lot of 
them along that row.” 

To explain James’s apprehensions, which 
were really not without foundation, I must 
describe to you the position of Mr. 
Hartley’s m. It had previously 
been the drawing-room, and ‘doubtless 
young City madams had often danced 
within it, while their elders looked on or 
retired to the two smaller rooms adjoining 
for ices or conversation. These had been 
turned by a former owner of The Chestnuts 
into bath and dressing room, and a fresh 
drawing-room had been added at the back 
of the house, on the ground floor, and pre- 
jected some way below Mr. ley’s 

th-room window. There was a trelli 
outside this drawing-room, and a jessamine 
climbed over it, and there were leads 
covering & jecting of the dining- 
room, which been added to at the time 
the drawing-room was built, so that, ac- 
cording to James, if robbers climbed up the 
trellis-work they would have nothing to 
do but run along these leads, and, entering 
Mr. Hartley’s sleeping-quarters, make free 
with all they found there, “and cut your 
ote ear the bre in,” Jactes would 

ly wi e greatest solemnity. 
e To all of which Mr, Hertle would laugh- 
in; By answer that nobody but a cat or a 
mo! could climb up the trellis-work; 
that if thieves did climb up they could 
not get into his bedroom without waking 
him, and if they did come into his bed- 
room he should give them such a welcome 
that they would not care to come again ; 
and so went on his way withont giving 
another thought to the burglars to whom 
James and his nephew were giving so 
many. 


CHAPTER VIII.—LAWRENCE 18 IN A MORE 
TRYING POSITION THAN EVER. 

N RB. HARTLEY came home late that 

night, and seemed very tired when 
he did come. He had a small black bag 
with him, which seemed to contain some- 
thing of importance, for he looked carefully 
after it, and carried it up to his dressing- 
room with him. The servants were tired, 


for they had all been busy, so that the |’ 


whole house was soon hushed in silence. 

It was a warm summer’s night, but not 
warm enough to keep people awake, and 
every one slept on the early morning, 
when, a little before six, an outory was 
heard of ‘Thieves! murder! fire! the 
house has been broken into and robbed!” 

It was Dick the footboy’s work—at least 
cook said it was, and she made him do it— 
to go down before the other servants and 
unfasten the shutters, so that, a8 cook said, 
they might see their way about them. She 
hed waked’ Dick earlier than usual this 
morning, and having gone back to her own 


-room to finish , was roused, like 
the rest of the h id, by Dick’s rather 
incoherent exclama‘ 


Down they all ran, with their toilets in 
very incomplete condition, James first, 
with the first weapon he could lay hold of 
in his hand. It was not a very effective 
one, being only a small hammer he used for 
odd household purposes; but he muttered 

mething about ‘‘ braining the rascals!” 
as savagely as if he were really going to do 
it, or as if his hammer was for any- 


thing more than to knock a nail in where 
it was wanted. 

The maids kept close behind James, how- 
ever, clearly looking on him asa man of 


might. Lawrence and Ted camo out of 
their rooms, the latter rubbing his eyes, 
and murmuring something to the offect 
that ‘they might have let a fellow have 
his sleep out.” Lawrence followed, with 
his pistol grasped tightly in his hand, and 
looking very dignified. - His attire added 
to this effect. He had thrown on a long 
dressing-gown, which he was in the habit 
of wearing on his visits to and from the 
bath-room, and it draped him like a Roman 
toga. He felt himself the hero of the oc- 
casion—ready to inflict condign chastise- 
ment on © invaders of his uncle's 
dwelling, and let them see they had better 
not come to wherever he, Lawrence Hart- 
ley, resided. 

Out of his room came Mr. Hartley him- 
sr Me eal ng Pegs household, :tn a 
rather imperfect toilet, and looking vi 
much surprised at the unusual tumult. at 

“Thieves! murder! fire!” shouted Dick 
from below. 

‘We shall wake up some morning and 
find we've all been murdered in our beds,” 
said cook. 

“The plate’s safe, sir,” said James. 

, “The villains can’t mount to my room. 
Only let ’s get at them!” cried Lawrence, 
who was burning for the fray. 

‘‘ They’ve been in the larder!” screamed 
Dick, from below, ‘‘a-tacking in at the 


‘Oh! the wretches!’’ screamed cook 
from above, and bore down James and 
every one else before her in her eagerness 
to_see what damage had been done. 

But when they got as far as the foot of 
the upper stairs they found Dick in the 
vestibule to which the entrance hall led, 
and which opened on the garden. He was 

le and trembling, and looked very 
frightened, but he had been doing his 
uty. 
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“‘They’re not downstairs,” he said, 
‘* but they’ve been—just look there!” 
He pointed to the garden door as he 
spoke. It was wide open, and a bundle of 
clothes had been dropped on the steps. 
“‘Thero’s another lot on the path below,” 
said Dick, ‘‘and—and a feller hidin’. I 
see him just now by the pond.” 
“Then why didn’t you run and catch 
him?” cried cook, indignantly. ‘I'll go 
myself. Come, Mary Ann—who's afraid?” 
she said, loftily. ‘Think of my pies! ” 
“Oh! I don’t mind going,” said poor 
Dick, ‘‘in—in—company.” And company 
enough he had now, for the whole house- 
hold—servants, boys, even Mr. Hartley 
himself—rushed out to secure the invader. 
Lawrence was last; he gave a look at 
the priming of his beloved pistol, and then 
rushed on. As they went not one, but two 
figures sprang out from where they had 
been in hiding. The taller and nimbler 
was over the garden wall in spite of its 
height and its spikes in less time than 
it has taken me to write this. The shorter 
ran on too, and James and Dick, Ted 
and Robert, were all after him. He ran 
and ran, making fast for the wall, when a 
shot was fired by Lawrence. There was a 
cry of pain, a fall of two or three of the 
foremost runners, and Lawrence, not stop- 
ping to see what he had done, cried, boldly, 
“Now for the other, my revolver ’s good 
for two of them,”’ and in his turn tried, as 
the foremost fugitive had done, to leap 
down from the garden wall. 
But Lawrence was not accustomed to 
leaping from such a height, and in his 
hurry he had overlooked two rather im- 
portant facts. The first was the row of 
spikes which, as I have said, ran alon, 
e wall. These were all barbed, and fixed, 
not into the wall, but into a flat bar of iron 
which ran along the top. About a yard of 
this had disap; and Lawrence, like 
.the burglar of whom he was in chase, 
sprang over the wall at this part. But he 
id not know, as the burglar did, and who 
managed Ais leap accordingly, that these 
very spikes hung down below, the bar 
having been wrenched downwards by a 
cord which had been thrown round one of 
the spikes—or rather the weight of those 
who ascended the wall by the help of 
the cord had effected this. The burglar had 
avoided the spikes, and availed himself of 
the cord and made his escape. But Law- 
rence, unconscious of both, and forgettin; 
also that his dress was not one calculat 
for feats of agility, sprang boldly over the 
wall, pistol in hand, and there found him- 
self caught and hanging by the tails of his 
¢ : 1, thick flannel dres- 
sing-gown from 
these barbed hooks, 
revolver in hand, 
but unable to make 
B' use of it, kicking, 
struggling, floun- 
dering, quite 
ashamed of the un- 
’ dignified position 
in which he found 
himself, while a 
few rude boys, 
; who were taking a 
b short cut across 
the fields to 
get to their 
work, looked up and Jaughed at him, and 
one or two told: hima to take care and let 
i down easy, and not tear his fine 
coat-tails. 7 ition in every 
It was a very position in eve 
way, but what m: € veil more trying 
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was to see in the 
far distance the 
ahlet who had es- 
cal ing out 
of reach Of his re- 
volver, cven if he 
could have used 
it, which, under 
the circumstances, 
was hardly likely, 
and to hear in the 
inidst of the hub- 
bub and confusion 
in the garden, 
Dick’s voice, in 
tones of the keen- 
est agony, 

“Oh, Master 
Lawrence! Master Lawrence! whatever 
possessed you to make use of a pistol! 
Oh! carry me into the house. I'm shot 
so bad in the leg I shall never be able to 
walk again.” 

‘And then, above cook’s exclamations of 
pity, and “‘dratting those nasty firearms 
which young gentlemen had never no 
business to meddle with,” he heard his 
uncle giving directions to James to go at 
once for a doctor and a policeman. 

“Going to give me in charge for pepper- 
ing Dick by mistake,” thought Lawrence, 
who forgot that his uncle might be going 
to give the thief who had not escaped in 
charge instead. : 

“That's ggatitude! That's all I get for 
risking my life in defence of his property. 
See if I don’t let the thieves have it all 
their own way another time! I hope I 
haven't hurt Dick much, but why did the 
stupid come in the way? Oh! you fel- 
lows!” as the boys below grinned and 
laughed louder than ever; ‘if I could 
only get at you!” And he did get at them 
sooner than he expected, for his dressing- 
gown gave way at last, and down he fell 
into a very fine bed of thistles and nettles, 
which grew high and rampant under the 
shelter of the wall; but if. they stung and 

ricked him, they at least had the effect of 
reaking his fall; and then, in a very 
dilapidated condition, he made the best of 
his way to the front door of his uncle’s 
house. ‘I’m not going to shirk the police- 
. man if uncle is 
shabby enough to 
ive me up to 
im,” he said, 
loftil ules the 
way I always get 
served, but I 
didn’t think un- 
cle would have 
done so, and I’ve 
dropped my re- 
volver in those 
nettles, and those 
| cadshavegot it.” 
ji And he went 
yy Tae house 
looking very for- 
lorn and dizcom- 
fited, and found his uncle engaged in 
earnest talk with not one, but a couple of 
licemen, while the Doctors it seemed, 

d just gone upstairs to see Dick. 

ee (re b be continued.) 
+--+ 


THROUGH THE DEEPEST CANON. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dp” after day, wherever the men looked, 
there were rocks, deep gorges in which 
the views were lost under cliffs, towers, and 
pinnacles, thousands of strangely carved forms, 
and mountains blending with the clouds. In 


many places the walls were nearly vertical, and | 


the river was broad and swift. Sometimes the 
rocks over-reached ; again curious narrow glens 
were found. 

The men explored the glens, in one of which 
they discovered a natural stairway, several hun- 
dred feet high, leading to a spring which burst 
out from an overhanging cliff among aspens and 
willows, while along the edges of the brooklet 
there were oaks and other rich vegetation. 
There were also many side caiions with walls 
nearer to each other above than below, giving 
them the character of grottocs; and there were 
carved walls, arches, alcoves, and monuments, to 
all of which the collective name of Glen Cajon 
was given. 

One morning the surveyors came to a point 
where the river filled 
the entire channel, 


overhead, and the spray in the sunsbine forms 
, the gems which glitter in the walls, at the lase 
; of which is a profusion of mosses, ferns, and 
| flowers. To the place above where the thr:- 
portages were necessary, the name of Cataract 
Caiion was given ; and they were now well int. 
the Grand Cajion itself. The walls were mer- 
than a mile in height, and, as Major Powell say. 
a vertical altitude like this is not easily picture. 

Tf the reader stands at Oxford Circus and 
looks up to the Marble Arch, he may be able to 
realise how high they are. 

Down these gloomy depths the expedition 
constantly glided, ever listening and ever peer- 
ing ahead, for the cahon is winding, and they 
could not see more than a few hundred yanis in 
advance. The view changed every minute, as 

some new crag, or 
pinnacle, or glen, or 


and the walls were 
sheer to the water's 
edge. They saw @ 
fall below, and in 
order to inspect it 
they pulled |= up 
against one of the 
elit, in which was a 
little shelf or crevice 
a few feet abovo 
their heads. 

One man stood on 
the deck of the boat 
while another climb- 
ed over his shoul- 
ders into this in- 
secure foothold, 
along which they 
passed until it be- 
came a shelf, which 
was broken by a 
chasm some yards 
farther on. ‘hey 
then returned to the 
boat and pulled 
across ‘the stream 
for some logs which 
had lodged on the 
opposite shore, and 
with which it was 
intended to bridge 
the gulf. lt was. 
no easy work haul- 
ing the wood along 
the fissure, Lut 
with care and pa- 
tience they acc: m- 
plished it, and 
reached a point in 
the cliffs from which 
the falls could be 
geen. 

It seemed practic- 
able to lower the 
boats over stormy 
waters by holding 
them with ropes from 
the cliffs; and this 
was done successful- 
ly, the incident illus- 
trating how laborious 
their progress sometimes became. 

The scenery was of unending interest. The 
rocks were of many colours, white, grey, pink, 
and purple, with saffron tints. At an elbow of 
the river the water has excavated a semicircular 
chamber, which would hold fifty thousand 
people. And farther on the cliffs are of softly- 
tinted marble, lustrously 
At one place Major Powell walked for more than 
a mile on a marble pavement fretted with 
strange devices and embossed with « thousand 
different patterns, Through a cleft in the wall 
the sun shone on this floor, which gleamed with 
iridescent beauty. 

Exploring the cleft, he found a succession of 
pools one above another, and each cold and 
clear, though the water of the river was a dull 
red. Then a bend in the cafion disclosed a 
massive abutment, that seemed to be set with a 
million gems as they approached it, and every 
one wondered. As they came closer to it the 
saw many springs bursting from the rock hig! 


Gien Caron. 


polished by the waves. i 


peak became visible 
but the men wer 
fully engaged liste: 


looking for rocks 
Navigation was ex- 
ceedingly diffieult, 
and it was often ne- 
cessary to hold the 
boats from ledges in 
the cliffs as the falls 
were passed. The 
river was very deep, 
and the caiion very 
narrow. ‘The waters 


treacherous currents, 
which sometime 
whirled: the boats 
into. the stream or 
hurried them against 
the walls, & The oars 
were useless, and 
each crew laboured 
for its own preserva- 
tion as its frail vessel 
was spun round like 
a top, or borne with 
the speed of @ Toeo- 
motive this way or 
that. 

While they were 
thus. uncontrollable 
the boats entered a 
rapid, and, one ot 
them was driven in- 
shore, but as there 
was no be '- for a 
portage e- men 
pushed into the 
stream agdin. The 
next minute‘a reflex 
wave filled the open 
compartment and 
water-logged \ ‘her. 
Breaker after breaker 
rolled over her, and 
one finally ¢apsized 
her. 


The men were 
he 4 ting penton? out but 
they managed to cling to her, and as they were 
awtpt dows the other boats rescued ‘them. 

eavy clouds rolled in the cafion, filling it 
with gloom. Sometimes they hung above from 
wall to wall, and formed a roof, then a gust of 
wind from a side cafion made a rift in them, and 
the blue heavens were revealed, or they dispersed 
in patches which settled on the crags, while puffs 
of vapour issued out of the smaller gulches, and 
occasionally formed bars across the cafion, one 
above anotifer, each opening a different vista. 

When they discharged their rains little rills 
first trickled down the cliff, and these soon be- 
came brooks ; the brooks grew into creeks and 
tumbled down through innumerable cascades, 
which added their music to the roar of the 
river. As soon as the rain ceased, rills, brooks, 
creeks, and cascades disappeared. 
| On June 80th the explorers reached an Indian 
| agency, and here Frank Goodman left them, say- 

ing that he had had enough of the expedition. 
H (To be continued.) 


boiled, and rushedin ‘ 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 
THE POLE : 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


‘A SEQUEL TO THE CRUISE OF THE 
SNOWBIRD. ) 


By Gorpon STAaPLes, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER IV.—LIFE AT LEIGH HALL—THE 
LAUNCH OF THE ARRANDO TRIAL TRIPS 
—A ROW AND A FIGHT—‘‘ FREEZING POW- 
DERs.” 


A the owner of a large house, the head 
of a county family, and a landed 
proprietor, there were many duties de- 


volved upon Ralph Leigh, when at | 


home, from which he never for a 


moment thought of shrinking, Though | doors closed for the night, they assembled | 
in @ cosy fire-brightened room upstairs, | 


@ great part of the day was spent in 
shooting, rowing, or fishing, the morn- 


were never his own, nor the evenings | confab and talk, a little exchange of ideas, 
either. He had a knack of giving nice | a little conversation about the days o’ auld 
dinners, and, young though he was, he | lang syne, and their hopes of adventure 
also possessed the happy knack of making | in the far north, whither they were so soon 
all his guests feel perfectly at home, so 


to sail. 
that when carriages drew round, and it| About once a fortnight, McBain, whom 
was time to start for their various homes, 


we may as well call Captain McBain now 
everybody was astonished at the speed | —Captain McBain, of the steam yacht Ar- 
with which the evening had sped away; , randoon—used to run down to Leigh Hall 
and that was proof positive it had passed | to report progress ; the “social hour,” as 
most pleasantly. Rory called it, was then doubly dear to 
They kept early hours at Leigh Hall, | them all, and I’m not at all sure, that they 
and so they did at every house all over the | did not upon these occasions steal half au 
quiet romantic country, and no doubt they hour at least from midnight. You see 
were all the better for it, and all the more | they were very happy; they were happy 
healthy. ) wit the happiness of anticipation. - They 
But our heroes must be forgiven, if, after | never dreamt of failure in the expedition 
the last guest bad gone, after the lights | on which they were about to embark. 
were out in the banqueting hall, and the ; f 
“Tn the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a great manhood, there is no such word 


all by their three selves, for a little quiet | as—fail.” 


An Odd Find.—' Freezing Powders.” 
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True, but had they known the dan 
they were to encounter, the trials they 
would have to come through, brave as they 
undoubtedly were, their hearts might have 
throbbed less joyfully. They had, how- 
ever, the most perfect confidence in each 
other, just as brothers might have. The 
friendship begun long ago between them, 
cemented during the cruise of the Snow- 
bird, in many an hour of difficulty and 
danger—for had they not come through fire 
and death together ?—was_ strengthened 
during their residence at Leigh In- 
deed it would not be too much to say that 
their affection for each other was brotherly 
to a .degree. imilar in character in 
many ways they were, but this same dis- 
similarity seemed but to increase their 
mutual regard and esteem. Faults each 
one of them had—who on this earth has 
not ?—and each could see those of the 
other, if he did not always notice his own. 
Says Burns :— 


‘© would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursclves as others see us, 
It would from mony a fautie free us.” 


Probably, individually, they did not 
forget these lines, and so the onc was most 
careful in guarding against anything that 
might hurt the feelings of the others. Is 
not this true friendship ? 

But as to what is called “chaff,” they 
had all learned long ago to be proof 

inst that—I’m not sure they did not 
even like it; Rory did, I know; he said so 
one day, and on Allan asking him his 
reason, ‘‘My reason is it?” says Rory; 
“gure enough, boys, chaffing metres with 
laughing ; where you find the chaff you 
fing the laugh, and laughing is better to 
aman than cod-liver oil. And that’s my 
reason |” : 

And Rory’s romantic sayings and doings 
were oftentimes the subject of a consider- 
able deal of chaff and fun; so, too, was 
what the young Irishman was pleased to 
call Ralph’s English ‘‘stolidity” and 
Allan’s Scottish fire and intensity of 
patriotism, but never did the blood of one 
of our boys get hot, never did their lips 
tighten in anger or their cheeks pale with 
vexation. 

Just on one occasion—which I now re- 
cord lest I forget it—was boy Rory, as he 
was still affectionately called, very nearly 
losing his temper under a rattling fire of 
chaff from Allan and Relph, who were in 
extra good spirits. It happened months 
after they had sailed in the Arrandoon. 
All at.once that day Rory grew suddenly 
quiet, and the smile that still remained on 
his face was only round the lips, and didn’t 
ripple round the eyes. It was a sad kind 
of a smile; then he jumped up and ran 
away from the table. 

‘© We've offended him,” said Allan, look- 
ing quite serious. 

“T hope not,” said Ralph, growing 
serious in turn. 

: I'll go and look him up;” this from 

an. 

‘*No, that you won’t! ” put in McBain. 
“‘Leave boy Rory alone; he’ll come to 
presently.” 

Meanwhile, ridiculous as it may seem, 
Rory had sped away forward to the dis- 
pensary, where he found the doctor. 
“Doctor, dear,” cried Rory, ‘give me a 
blue pill at once—a couple of them, if you 
like, for sure it isn’t welll am!” 

“Oh!” said the surgeon; ‘liver a bit 
out of order, eh?” 

“Liver!” cried Rory; ‘‘ I know by the 
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nasty temper that’s on me that there isn’t 
a bit of liver left in me worth mentioning‘ 
There now, givo me the pills.” 

The doctor laughed, but Rory had his 
bolus; then he came aft again, smiling, 
confessing to his comrades what a ninny 
he had very nearly becn making of him- 
self. Just like Rory! 

The bearing of our young heroes towards 
Captain McBain was invariably respectful 
ied affectionate; they both loved and ad- 
mired him, and, indeed, he was worthy of 
all their esteem. In wealth there is power, 
but in wisdom worth, and Ralph, Rory, 
and Allan felt this truth if they never ex- 
pressed it, McBain had really raised him- 
self to the position he now held; he was 
a living proof that — 


«« Whatc’er a man dares he can do.” 


I will not deny, however, that McBain 

ed a little genius to begin with; but 
Pere is old Ap, once but a poor boat- 
builder, with never a spark of genius in 
him, superintending the construction of a 
noble ship. In him we have an example 
of industry and perseverance pure and 


simple. 

The Arrandoon made speedy progress on 
the stocks, and the anxious day was near 
at hand when she would leeve her native 
timbers, and slide gracefully and auspi- 
ciously, it was to be hoped, into the smooth 
waters of the Clyde. 

That day came at last, and with it came 
thousands to view the launch. With it 
came Mrs. McGregor and Allan’s sister, 
and the latter was to break the tiny phial 
of wine and name the ship. 

On the platform beneath, and closely 
adjoining the bows of the Arrandoon, were 
numerous gentlemen and ladies; con- 
Spueaons among the former was Rory. 

e was full of earncst and pleasant ex- 
citement. Conspicuous among the latter 
was Helen Edith. She certainly never 
looked more lovely than she did now. 
The ceremony she was about to engage in, 
in which, indeed, she was chief actress, 
was just a trifle too much for her delicate 
nerves, and as she stood, bouquet in hand, 
with a slight flush on her cheek and a 

‘kle in her eye, with head slightly bent, 

e looked like a bride at the altar. Rory 
stood near her; perhaps his vicinity com- 
forted her, as did his remarks, to which, 
however, he met with but little response. 

I am beginning to think that Rory loved 
this sweet child; if he did it was a love 
that was purely Platonic, and it needed be 
none the less sincere for all that. As for 
Helen Edith—but hark! A rings out 
from the deck of the Arrandoon, causing 
every window in the vicinit 
again, and the steeples to nod. The gal- 
lant ship moves off down the slip slowly— 
slowly—slowly, yes, slowly but steadily, 
swerving neither to starboard nor larboard, 

nicker now, faster still, Will she float? 

ur heroes’ hearts stand still. McBain is 
pale and breathes not. She slows, she al- 
most stops, now she is over the hitch and 
on again, on—on—and on—and into the 
water. Hurrah! You should have heard 
that cheer, and Rory shakes hands with 
Helen Edith, and compliments her, and 
positively there are tears in the foolish 
boy’s eyes. There was a deal of hand- 
shaking, I can assure you, after the launch, 
and a deal of joy expressed, and, if the 
truth be told, more than one prayer 
breathed for the future safety of the Ar- 
randoon and her gallant crew. There was 
lunch after launch in the saloon of the new 
yacht, at which Allan’s mother presided 


to rattle |. 


with the same quict dignity she was wont 
to maintain at the castle that gave the ship 
its name. 

McBain made a specch, and a good one 
too, after Ralph had spoken a few words. 
Poor Ralph! speaking was certainly not his 
strong point. But there was no hesitancy 
about McBain, and no nervousness either, 
and during his delivery he stood bolt upright 
in his place, as straight as an arrow, and 
his words were manly and straightforward. 
Allan felt proud of his foster-father. But 
Rory came next. For once in his life 
he hadn’t the slightest intention of making 
anybody laugh. But because he tried not 
to, he did, and when Irish bull after Irish 
bull came rattling out, ‘‘Och!” thinks 
Rory to himself, ‘‘seriousness isn’t my 
forte after all;” then he simply gave him- 
self rein, and expressed himself so comi- 
cally that there was not a dry eye in the 
room, for tears come with laughing as well 
as weeping. 

There was a deal to be done to the Ar- 
randoon—in her, on her, and around her— 
after she was launched, before she was 
ready, but it would serve no good purpose 
and only waste time to describe her com- 
pletion, for we long to be ‘‘ steam up” and 
away to sea en route for the starry north. 

She was a gallant sight, the Arrandoon, 
as she stood away out to sea, past the rocky 
shores of Bute, bound south on her trial 
trip by the measured mile. Fifteen hun- 
dred tons burden was she, with tall and 
tapering masts: lower, main, topgallant, 
and royal ; not one higher; no star-gazers, 
sky-scrapers, or moon-rakers ; she wouldn’t 
have to rake much for the wind in the 
stormy seas they were Going, to. Then 
there was the funnel, such a funnel as a 
man with an eye in his head likes to see, 
not @ mere pipe of a thing, but a great 
wide armful of # funnel, with the tiniest 
bit of rake on it; so too had the masts, 
though the Arrandoon did not look half so 
saucy as the Snowbird. The Arrandoon 
had more solidity about her, more sober- 
ness and staidness, as became her—a ship 
about to be pitted against dangers un- 
known. 

Her figure-head was the bust of a fair 
and beautiful girl. 

That day, on her trial trip, the ladies 
were on board, and Rory made this remark 
to Helen Edith : 

‘The fair image ofour bows, Helen, will 
soon, be gazing wistfully north.” 

“Ah! you seem to long for that,” said 
Helen, “ but,” she added archly, “ mamma 
and I look forward to the time when she 
will be gazing just as wistfully south 
‘a : 

Rogy*laughed, and the conversation as- 
sumed a Hvelier tone. 

Steamers, I always think, are very simi- 
lar in one way to colts, they require a certain 
amount of breaking in, they seldom do do 
well on their trial trip. The Arrandoon was 
no exception ; she promised well at first, and 
fulfilled that promise for twenty good miles 
and two; then she intimated to the engi- 
neers in charge that she had had enough of 
it. Well, this was a good opportunity of 
trying her sailing qualities, and in these 
she exceeded all expectations, 

McBain rubbed his hands with delight, 
for no yacht at Cowes ever sailed more cloed 
to the wind, came round on shorter length, 
or made more knotsan hour. He promised 
himself a treat, and that treat was to run 
out some day with her in half a le of 
wind, when there were no ladies on board. 
He would then sce what the Arrandoon 
could do under sail, and what she couldn’t. 
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He did this, and the very next day after he 
came back he made the journey to Leigh 
Hall, and stopped there for a whole week. 
That was proof enough that the captain 
was pleased with his ship. 

Early in the month of the succeeding 
February, the Arrandoon lay at the Broom- 
ielaw, with the blue-peter unfurled, steam 
Bp: all hands on board, and even the pilot, 
That very morning they were to begin their 
adventurous voyage. Ralph, Allan, and 
Rory would be picked up at Oban, and the 
vessel now only awaited the arrival of 
McBain before casting off and dropping 
down stream. 

The Broomiclaw didn’t look pretty that 
morning, nor very comfortable. Although 
the hide all around Glasgow were white 
with snow, over the city itself hung the 
smoke like a murky pall. There was mud 
under feet, and a Scotch mist held pos- 
session of the air. Here was nothing 
cheering to look at, slop-shops and pawn- 
shops, and Jack-frequented dram-shops, 
bales of wet merchandise on the quay, and 
eave-dripping dock-houses; nor were the 
people pleasant people to be among; the 
only human beings that did seem to enjoy 
themselves were the ragged urchins who 
had taken shelter in the empty barrels that 
lined the back of the warehouses; they had 
shelter, and sugartoeat. MoBain thought 
he wouldn’t be sorry when he was safely 
round the Mull of Cantyre. 

“<Come on, Jack,” cried one of these 
tiny gutter-snipes, rushing out of his tub; 
hd come on, here’s a row.” ivan 

‘here was a row; apparently a fight was 
going on, for a ring had formed a little 
way down the street; and simply out of 
curiosity McBain went to have a peep over 
the shoulders of the mob. As usual, the 
policemen were very busy in some other 
part of the street. 

Only a poor little itinerant nigger boy 
lying on the ground, being savagely kicked 
by a burly and half-drunken street porter. 

“Oh!” the little fellow was shrieking ; 
«what foryou kickee my shins so? Oh!” 

McBain entered the ring in a very busi- 
nesalike fashion indeed; he begged for 
room; he told the mob he meant thrashing 
the ruffian if he did not apologise to the 
poor lad. Then he intimated as much to 
the ruffian himself. 

‘*Gome on,” was the defiant reply, as 
the fellow threw himself into a fighting 
attitade. ‘‘Man, your mither’ll no ken 
ye when you gang hame the nicht.” 

«We'll see,” said McBain, quietly. 

For the next three minutes this ruffianly 
porter’s movements were confined to a 
serics of beautiful falls, that would have 
brought down the house in a circus. 
When he rose the last time it was merely 
to assume a sitting position. : 

“¢Gie us your hand,” he said to McBain. 
“You're the Sst chiel that ever dang Jock 
the Wraggler, I admire ye, man—I ad- 
mire ye.” ;- 

“Come with me, my little fellow,” said 
McBain to the nigger boy, and he took 
him kindly by the hand. Meanwhile a 
woman who had been standing by placed 
@ curious-looking bundle in the lad’s 
hand, and bade him be a boy, and 
keep out of Jock the Wraggler’s way next 
time. 

“<T'll see you a little way home, Jim,” 
eontinued MoBain, when they were clear 
of the crowd. ‘‘Jim is what they call you, 
isn't it?” 

“Jim,” said the blackamoor, “is what 
dey are good enough to call me. But, sah, 
Jim has no home.” 


*‘And where do you sleep at night, 
Jim?” 

“Anywhere, sah. Jim ain’t pertikler; 
some time it is a sugar-barrel, an oder 
time a doorstep.” 

A low, sneering laugh was at this mo- 
ment heard from the mysterious bundle 
Jim carried. McBain started. 

“Don’t be afeard, sah,” said Jim ; ‘it’s 
only de cockatoo, sah!” 

‘Have you any money, Jim?” asked 
McBain. 

“Only de cockatoo, sah,” replied Jim; 
‘but la!” he added, ‘I’se a puffuk gen- 
lam (gentleman), sah—I’se got a heart as 
high as de steeple, sah!” 

“Well, Jim,” said McBain, laughing, 
“would you like to sail ina big ship with 
me, and—and—black my boots?” 

“Golly! yes, sah; dat would suit Jim 
all to nuffin.” 

- “But suppose, Jim, we went far away— 
as far as the North Pole?” 

“Don’t care, sah,” said Jim, emphatic- 
ally; ‘‘der never was a pole yet as Jim 
couldn’t climb.” 

“Have you a surname, Jim?” 

“No, sah,” replied poor Jim; ‘‘I’se got 
no belongings but de cockatoo.” 

“T mean, Jim, have you a second 
name?” 

“La! no, sir,” said Jim; ‘‘one name 
plenty good enough for a nigga boy. Only 
—yes, now I ’members, in de ship dat bring 
me from Sierra Leone last summer de cap’n 
never call me nuffin else but Freezin’ 
Powders.” 

McBain did not take long to make u 
his mind about anything; he determin 
to take this strange boy with him, so he 
took him too shopand bought him a stand 
for the cockatoo, and then the two marched 
on board together, talking away as if they 
had known each other for years. 

Freezing Powders was sent below to be 
washed and dressed and made decent. 
The ship was passing Inellan when he came 
on deck again. Jim was thunderstruck ; 
he had never seen snow before. 

‘La! sah,” he cried, pointing with out- 
stretched arm towards the hills; ‘look, 
massa, look; dey never like dat before. 


De Great Massa has been and painted dem 
all white.” ; ‘ 
(To be continued.) 
——+-o-o 
BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN. 
1.—'f FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE.” * 


N the year 1799, or not very long after the 
United States became an independent em- 
pire, there lived a farmer named Thomas Gar- 
field, a descendant of a Puritan family who had 
emigrated from England to escape the persecu- 
tion of the seventeenth century. This farmer 
died in 1801, when his son Abram was@an infant 
two years old, and Abram was accordingly taken 


“care of by an uncle named Stone ;- and among 


his playmates was a bright-eyed girl, Eliza 
Ballou, a descendant of the Freach Frotestants, 


: whose ancestors had also veen driven from their 


native mountains by the cruelties of Louis xrv. 
In time, Widow Ballou, her son James, and 


Eliza removed to Ohio, to become pioneers in | Th 


what was then called the Far West. 

When he was old enough to shift for himself 
in the world, Abram Garfield followed his 
friends, made Eliza his bride, and in 1821 the 
young couple set =p for themselves in the virgin 
wilds, having for their home a log house of only 


* Under this title a five shilling volume by Mr. W. M. 
Thayer, narrating the striking story of the late deeply 
lamented President Garfield’s upward career at length 
has been just published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, and we very cordially commend it. 


one room, twenty feet long and eightcen broad. 
Their experience proved that the fear of God, 
joined to industrious habits, will ensure happi- 
ness without either stately apartments or expen- 
sive furniture. This house in the woods had 
pressed paper for glass, and three-legged stools 
for chairs. Then, besides a rough table, such as 
Robinson Crusoe would have made in three 
hours, there were ‘‘a bed in one corner, con- 
structed of poles and slabs, a frying-pan, one 
iron pot, two wooden plates, with knives and 
forks to match, and a Dutch oven, which was. 
simply a kettle with a rimmed cover, on which 
live coals were laid.” 

In this home the young couple lived until 
1830, when they purchased a fifty-acre farm for 
one hundred dollars at Orange, seventeen miles 
away, and where, with the exception of their 
relatives, the Boyntons, they had no neighbour 
within a radius of seven miles. The second 
cabin was similar to the first, but was rather 
larger. The architecture was of the cob-house 
style, the spaces between the logs being filled in 
with mud. ‘The floor was made of logs, each 
split into two parts and laid the flat side up, 
hewn smooth with an axe. There was a loft 
above, to which the family ascended by a sort 
of permanent ladder in one corner of the cabin. 
The children slept upon the floor of the loft, on 
straw beds.” In that house James A. Garfield, 
late President of the United States, was born 
just fifty years ago on the 19th of November in 
the present year. 

Through one of these Providences, hard to be 
understood in this world, James became father- 
less before he had outgrown babyhood. Quite 
recently the newspapers have told us of a fire 
which has desolated hundreds of square miles of 
country on the American continent, leaving 
homes heaps of ashes, and strong men and wo- 
men blackened corpses. On a certain day Abram 
Garfield saw one of these fearful forest fires 
approaching his beloved home, and with instant 
decision he determined to fight the enemy. 

He fought and conquered by throwing upa 
bank of earth between the growing corn and 
the advancing flames, but the almost super- 
human exertions he made, through two long 
hours, with fire in front and a hot July sun 
overhead, caused the system to become dan- 
gerously overheated. Sitting down in the re- 
freshing breeze of evening to cool, the farmer 
took a severe chill and died. The remains of 
the farmer were buried in a wheatfield, and the 
succeeding winter, with its hard frosts and deep- 
snow, was the most sorrowful season the family 
ever knew. The widow had four young children 
to provide for, and sometimes hun; them- 
selves, they would be alarmed by the howls of 
still more famishing wolves, which, in the loncly 
night, came up to the very door of their cabin. 

jough about as poor as she could well be, 
the widow laid her case before God, and soon 
felt that her way was made plain. With the 
money she received for a portion of the farm, 
she paid what debts were oving, and was at 
once gladdened by the manly behaviour of’ 
Thomas, her eldest son, who though under 
eleven years of age, found that he could plongh, 
lant, and sow, cut wood and milk cows, 
ides doing many other things. The brave 
boy even finished a barn which his father had 
begun to build, while his mother split the wood 
for completing the fence round the farm. The- 
first winter was a very etraitened time, the food 
barely held ont ; but the next harvest was very 
abundant. In the meanwhile Thomas was quite: 
as good a brother as he wasason. With the 
first money he earned by doing occasional ser- 
vices for a family who moved into the vicinity, 
omas a pair of boots for James, 
and these were the first coverings for his feet 
ever worn by tho future President.  “ You'll 
never be sorry,” said the mother, referring to- 
this gift. What boy ever was sorry after doin; 
so noble an action? With her spinning-wheel 
always at hand, Mrs. Garfield manuf2ctzred 
clothes for the family, but shoemaking was an 
art beyond her powers. 

When he first attended the only school acces- 
sible in the forest wilderness, James was carricd 
thither by his sister Mehetabel ; but o main 
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spart of the elementary education of those early 
years was obtained on stormy days, and in the 
long winter evenings, the blazing wood fire . 
having to serve for light as well as warmth. 
No hour was wasted, and by the time James 
was cight years of age he was a fluent reader, a 
<orrect speller, and was besides well-read in 
Bible and such other lore as came within his ' 
each. Thus early he could also ‘‘ chop wood, | 


Janes Abram Garfield. 


wailk cows, shell corn, cultivate vegetables, and 


ing himself. ‘‘God helps folks to be good in could not devour him so long as God was his 
everything,” added the wise mother, ‘‘and friend ; and God is always the friend of those 
without His help we can be good in nothing.” | who stand by the right.” 

Acting on such principles all things turned out , 
better than was expected. Ten years ago, after | 
he had risen to high rank in the United States | 
army, General J. A. Garfield remarked to some : 
young men who were anxious for his advice, | 
“If you expect to wear spurs you must win 
them.” 

James grew up into a big boy before he ever 
heard a Sabbath bell; and when a meeting for 
worship could be attended at all, it might be 
eight or ten miles off, through the rough roads 
of the woods. Thus the Sabbaths would often 
have to be passed with the family in the cabin ; 
but they were not unprofitable seasons, because 
the inquisitive boy-farmer’s nother well under- 
stood how to erforce the teachings of the family 
Bible, which was all the better read on account 
of the scant religious privileges enjoyed. The 
following will show how mother and son passed 
their hours in those happy days: 

“Never be afraid todo what is right,” Mrs. | 
Garfield remarked. ‘‘ The biggest coward in the 
world is the man who is afraid to do right.” “1 
shouldn't think men would be afraid to do right,” 
remarked James. ‘‘] shouldn't think boys would | The above will explain to us better than any- 


raham Lincoln. 


Abr 


«lo many other things that farmers must do." 
He never liked to say, ‘I can’t ;” on the con- ; 


be afraid to do right,” responded his mother, | thing else the meaning of the motto which to- 
perceiving that James seriously thought there; day graces the coat-of-arms of the Garfield 


trary, his favourite expression was, ‘‘I can do 
that.” Though a mere child he hecame a 
boy-farmer, who quite understood what his 


Ulysses Simpson Grant. 


‘mother meant when she said, ‘Half the battle 
is in thinking you can do a thing.” Having 
“now to work the farm, while Thomas went out 
to work to earn money necessary for the house- 
hold, James was also taught that success in life 
“would be achieved by trusting in God and help- 


The Capitol, Washington. 


was an opportunity for this sort of bravery in| family: ‘‘In Crnce Vinco,” ic, In the Cross 
boyhood. ‘‘ Boys Xon't care to do right some- | I comquer. é 4 

times.” ‘‘ When?” inquired James, as if he| When James was about fourteen, and his bro- 
questioned the truth of the latter statement. 
*«When they don't care to obey their mothers 
or teachers, use their companions don’t want 
they should,” answered his mother, intending to 
remind him of certain facts in his own boyish 
life. ‘I thought you meant when I got to bea 
man,” said James, with a look denoting that he 
was hit, ‘‘ I meant when a boy as well. If you 
don't begin to stand up for the right when you 
are young, you never will when you are old. 
The boy is father of the man is a proverb as true 
as itis old. Then a cowardly boy is as con- 
temptible as acowardly man. Obey yourmother 
and teacher though all your companions laugh 
at you.” ‘I do,” answered James. ‘‘ Yes, I 
think you do, generally ; and I speak of it now 
that you may give even more attention to it in 
the future than in the past, and grow more and 
more fearless to oppose wrong as you grow older. 
When you become a man you will meet with 
many more and greater temptations than you 
have now, and unless you have more decisiun 
and courage yeu will not be equal to the circum- 
stances.” ‘Daniel’s bravery got him into the 
den of lions,” suggested James. ‘‘ Very true; 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 


ther twenty-one, Thomas went off into Michi 
for a time, the aim of the boys being to provide 


and it was better for him to be in a den of lions, 
with God on his side, than a friend of the kin, 
with God against him. If you are like Danie’ 
in moral courage I shall be satisfied. Tlie lions | 


sufficient money to build a better house for their 
mother, and to let the fowls succeed to the old 
log cabin. All this time Mrs. Garfield felt an 
intense longing that her youngest son should 
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become a scholar ; and in her happiest moments \ wood-chopper all your days than to be a sailor,” 
she did not think she would be disappointed. | James’s sister remarked to him. ‘‘I thiuk 
The fact was that although he did not attend | mother would say the same. You have too 
expensive schools, James, by turning everything | much talent to throw ‘away on the deck of a 
to the best possible account, was really picking | ship. . fc 
up a very valuable education. Hard work was taste of what sea-life really is commonly 
no hardship to him ; and in hours ef recreation | has the effect of cooling a lad’s aspirations in 
he stored up that knowledge which would serve | this direction, but as James had only read about 
him at another day. the ocean in books, his longing was 80 inex- 
One of the happiest days the family over | tinguishable that a compromise had to be made 
knew was when Thomas returned from Michigan | —he agreed to make trial-trip in a craft on 


wit”. the seventy-five dollars which were to pro- 
vice the new house the boys had promised their 
mother. The entire business was a great novelty 
to James ; but he noticed how things were done, 
and volunteered to help the carpenter until he 
was as good a mechanic as his masters. Indeed 
he soon ran ahead of his teachers, and became 
able, as need arose, to earn money by under- 
taking carpenter's work. In this way he went 
on from one thing to another, mastering the art 


Lake Erie, just to see how he liked the adven- 
ture. Bundle in hand he started off, and hav- 
ing completed on foot the long journey to the 
shore, he boarded a vessel and ‘ waited, expect- 
ing soon to stand in the presence of a stout, 
gentlemanly, noble-looking man, just such a 
captain as he had read of in books.” When 
the captain of real life appeared he admin- 
istered a corrective not altogether unneeded ‘in 
| the then condition of the aspirant’s mind. 


The White House, Washington. 


of doing things at home, and learning from 
books something about the great world beyond. 
James's 
years ; the little farm in the forest was already 
too narrow a sphere for his active brain and 
busy hands, so that other openings were sought 
and turned to advantage. He became boy- 
foreman to a black-salter, but relinquished that 
situation because his master’s daughter called 
him, in harsh tones, ‘a hired servant.” Then 
he served an uncle in the way of wood-choppin, 
on the shore of Lake Erie, where the sight ‘a 
the ships stimulated the longing he had always 
felt to to sea, a common feeling with a lar; 
class of boys, which, in this instance, happily 
came to nothing, before it had marred his chances 
of usefulness, 


spit of enterprise inereased with his | 


“1 had rather you would be a | h 


‘ “Do you want to hire another hand for your 
| schooner!” James politely inquired. 
‘What if 1 do, you green land-lubber ?” 
| roared the other. “Get off the schooner in 
| double-quick, or I'll throw you into the dock !” 
James turned from the lake, but not to be 
| entirely disappointed he resolved that he would 
; at least make trial of a barge on acanal. There 
‘he encountered a more friendly captain, who 
showed him that he was cut out for better 
things, and thus there came a turning-point in 
life. This captain, whe appears to be still liv- 
ing, says that ‘James did everything thoroughly 
as well as promptly ; that he was as conscien- 
tious as he was resolute, declining to participate 
in any project that he considere wrong ; that 
e possessed remarkable tact in his business as 


well as in dealing with men, and that he wasa 
model boy in every respect.” When he left the 
canal the dollars James carried back to the still- 
loved home in the wilds were Supplemented Es: 

fol- 


a fit of e, and a troublesome sickness 
lowed. omeward he bravely tradged, how- 
ever, his mother being uppermost in his mind. 


‘* As he drew near to the house he could see the 
light of the fire through the window,” we are- 
told. ‘His heart beat quick and strong ;.he 
knew that it would be a glad surprise to his 
mother. Looking in at the window, he beheld 
her kneeling in the corner, with a book open in 
the chair beside her. Was she reading? He 
looked again: her eyes were turned Heaven- 
ward ; she was praying. He listened, and he 
distinctly heard, ‘Oh, turn unto me, and have 
mercy upon me. Give Thy erength unto Thy 
servant, and save the son of Thine handmaid !’*” 
What a welcome home was included in those- 
words. 

The above is in brief the story of James Gar-- 
field's boyhood, until the time when he in 
in more stern earnest to secure an education. 
When he and his cousin walked ten miles across 
the forest for the purpose of settling down for a 
time at Geauga Seminary, they carried besides. 
their clothes a quantity of provisions and cook- 
ing utensils, and the prospect was that of having 
to earn sufficient to pay or board and lodging 
during the hours not given to study. This is 
always a hard battle for a youth to fight ; but 
conflict was never waged with greater determi- 
nation, and accordin; a @ more complete victory 
was never gained. The progress from to 
stage was quick and sure, for as a boy at school,. 
or later on, as a youth at college, the young. 
student succeeded in earning enough for the 
supply of his temporal wants. He made such 
efforts that distinction was won at every stage, 
and at last, when his merits became more. 
widely known, he could hardly avoid accepting 

ts of honour in the public service. How he 

me a member of the Senate, and of Con- 
gress, as well as head of the college where he 
was trained, and how his abhorrence of slavery 
led to his accepting a commission in the army 
during the Civil War, would make too long o 
story tor these columns. Let it suffice to say, 
that when General J. A. Garfield was elected to- 
the Presidency of the United States he was 
elected by an enthusiastic vote; and now that. 
he is no more, his memory is justly honoured 
by the American ple. Indeed, an eminent. 
authority lately declared that in the event of a 
fatal termination of the President's sufferings, 
every household in the Union would mourn as. 
for the loss of a personal friend. This prephecy 
is now being fulfilled. His life has all along done- 
honour to his mother's teaching. Nothing has: 
beet done or undertaken apart from the fear of 
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THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 


By Louis Rovsseter. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE START IN LIFE. 


0" her return home Antoinette hear? 
at one and the same time from the- 
lips of her husband of the death of the 
shipwrecked man and the approaching 
departure of Daniel. These two pieces of 
news completely overwhelmed the r 
woman ; the last in particular plunged her 
into the depths of despair, and it was only 
mechanically that she set about her house- 
hold duties, and listened to her husband’s 
explanations. 

** My decision is irrevocable,” said Pierre, 
in concluding. Daniel shall Soccer 
row. Busy yourself in getting undle 
ready, and, Jbove all things, conceal your 
grief from the eyes of indifferent le.” 

In order to disarm the suspicions that. 
Daniel’s departure might give rise to, the- 
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fisherman, in informing his neighbours of 
‘the death of the shipwrecked man, told 
them that before he dicd he ‘had charged 
his son to announce the fatal news to his 
family at Cette. 

The doctor, who came in all haste from 
Banyuls, had but to verify the death ; and 
the same day the pnforbunate Bastien 
Moreau was laid in his humble grave in 
the cemetery of Castell. As for the ship, 
a few planks scattered among the rocks 
alone remained. In the evening they 
found near the Cape a shattered boat, and 
near it the bodies of two of the crew, half 
buried in the sand. 

In spite of the fatigue of the last four- 
and-twenty hours, nobody slept that night 
in Riva’s house. The poor mother set 
silently to work to mend up her son’s 
modest wardrobe; wliile Pierre and Daniel, 
seated in a corner near the fire, remained 
immersed in their sorrowful reflections, and 
exchanged not a word. 

Day at last broke; everything was ready. 
Daniel, clothed in seafaring costume, long 
cand tenderly embraced his poor fainting 
mother, seized his bundle, and went out 
from the house, his heart nearly broken, 
his eyes dimmed with tears.; His father 
followed, and walked with him half-way 
to Banyuls. 

Arrived on a little eminence which over- 
looks the: sea, the fisherman stopped and, 
opening his arms, clasped his son to his 
bosom. Tears rolled down his well-bronzed 
face, and, in a voice choked with emotion, 

*“Come back soon,” he said, ‘‘ and be an 
honest man. Think sometimes of those 
you have left at Castell, whose only joy 
sand only hope you are.” And then, 
abruptly disengaging himself, he set off at 
at rapid pace on his way back to the 


age. 

Daniel remained motionless, looking after 
his father as he disap, . The san was 
shedding his golden rays on the beach and 
on the houses which were dotted about at 
his feet, and on the blue waves were 
-dancing a few ships, ontward bound. The 
young man seemed anxious to engrave 
the gmiling picture.on his mind; at Jengih 
he heaved a sigh, and, starting on hi 
road, vanished behind the hill, not without 
-frequently turning back to fook towards 
Castell. 

After half an hour’s walk, as he ap- 
~proached Banyuls he suddenly saw on the 
road the tall outline of two mounted gen- 
darmes coming towards him. His heart 
leaped furiously. He cast a frightened look 
around, and seeing some bi among 
the rocks, glided into them as if he were 
a criminal. The two horsemen passed near 
his hiding-place without suspecting his 
presence. 

Daniel allowed them to get on some dis- 
tance, and then, carefully leaving his shelter, 
ran at top speed across the fields, making a 
long round so as to avoid thetown. When 
he considered he was far enough from 
Banyuls, and not before, he stopped, quite 
out of breath. : 

“* Fool that I am,” he said, ‘‘if the gen- 
darmes had seen me tearing glong in that 
way it would have been quite sufficient to 
have started them in pursuit. My father was 
right to make me come away. I believe I 
should have finished by betraying sayselt. 
It is hard to live with a perpetual lie in 
one’s heart if not on one’s lips.” 

It was night when Daniel entered Per- 
pignan; fearing, however, to be met by 
some of his old comrades, he wrapped him- 
self up in his cloak and walked through the 
town at a rapid pace. He stopped at the 


railway-station, where he found that the 
last train to Cette had gone. The next 
train did uot start till five o’clock the next 
morning. 

Resolved not to go back into the town, 
the lad made himself comfortable in the 
darkest corner of the waiting-room. His 
bag, loaded with provisions by the thought- 
ful hand of his mother, provided him with 
an . excellent supper, which he washed 
down with a draught from his flask, 
Having in this way recruited his strength, 
he stretched himself on the form, put his 
bag under his head for a pillow, and fell 
fast asleep. 

His sleep was sound but disturbed by a 
thqnsand dreams, in which his troubled 
mind figured all the actions in the dramatic 
events of the preceding days. He dreamt 
that he accompanied Mateo Puig, and was 
in ambush by the side. of the road to rob 
the unfortunate Bastien Moreau. The gold- 
seeker fell beneath their blows; he himeelf 
took the pocket-book, but Mateo disputed 
the prize with him. Attacked by the bandit 
in turn, he was about to succumb; stretched 
on the ground, he saw the fiendish face of 
his enemy close to his own; another 
instant and the dagger pierced his chest. 
He gaveacry andawoke. Horror! It was 
not a dream ! 

His half-opened eyes distinguished a 
strange face, hairy, shaggy, leaning over 
his head. 

“Hullo, Ducky!” said a rough voice, 
‘you might well boast about sound sleep- 


ing.” 

Daniel, jumping up, saw in front of him, 
instead of his ferocious enemy, a tall fellow, 
very skinny and very. lanky, with a face 
surrounded by a reddish beard, and sur- 
mounted by a cap made of fur not a whit 
less reddish. The unknown gave a Mephis- 
tophelian grin, and benevolently displayed 
a set of long yellow teeth. The smile com- 
pletely reassured,the lad, who was soon on 


“The train is going to start, my little 
one,” continued the man; “there is hardly 
time for you to take your ticket. Where 
are you going to in that fashion ? ” 

“To Cette, sir?” 

«Bo I thought, and as you slept I said 
to myself, ‘ There is a lad sleeping as if ho 
was at his hotel, and sure to miss his train.’ 
Come, hurry up to the booking office, we 
will be off together.” 

Accepting without hesitation the com- 
manding protection of this strange indi- 
vidual, Daniel went to the ticket place, took 
a ticket for Cette, and, all the time guided 
by the man in the furcap, soon found him- 
self installed in a third-class compartment. 

The unknown shut the door, took a huge 
pipe out of his pocket, stuffed it full of 
to , and getting it well alight, filled 
the compartment with a cloud of smoke. 

“There,” said he, giving Daniel a wink, 
‘that will keep the ladies at a distance. 
It is not-that we are wanting in politeness, 
but it is better to proclaim one’s opinions 
at first, so as to avoid misunderstendings. 
I smoke, and I-do not care fer them to stop 
me. And you, my little one, don’t you 
amoke P” 

“No, sir.” 

“Not yet; it is not I who would re- 
proach you for that. There is always time 
to begin, and when you have begun there 
is rarely time to finish. The habit sticks to 
you closer than others, and it touches the 

ket.” 
PeThe scream of the whistle cut short this 
moral dissertation, and the train got under 
way. 


“We are off,” remarked the unknown, 
gaily. ‘If it had not been for me you 
would have been still on your bench. You 
are going to Cette, then?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Daniel. 

“ Look here, little one, just listen ; I ike 
your face; so don’t let us have any more of 
that ‘sir.’ Call me Dominique, Dominique 
Martigues, of the port of Marseilles, an old 
sailor of the Victory, to-day out of work, 
returning from a visit to his old mother 
at Ceret, and on his road to Cette to finda 
captain. There are my papers, now 
yours.” 

‘*My name is Daniel Riva,” replied the 
lad, completely awed by the manner of the 
seaman. ‘‘ My father is a pilot-fisherman 
at Castell, and I am going to Cette to get 
a ship.” 

‘Then, my lad, it is agreed,” eaid Do- 
minique, stretching out his bony hand. 
“« We shall sail together if you like.” 

“TI can ask nothing better,” said the 
Fouth “but before embarking I have a 

little business to get through at Cette, and 
that will take me some time.” 

“Be easy, I will wait! I have got 
nothing pressing. When we are going 
away for three or four years we can wait 
patiently for a few days. Nothing annoys 
me so much as going on board without 
a companion. I won't take an engage- 
ment unless on the same ship as you. 
That is understood ?” 

‘« As you please,” said Daniel 

“Besides,” continued the sailor, ‘‘ per- 
haps you do not know Cette?” 

“T have never left Roussillon.” 

“Just it again. I will pilot you about. 
No one knows that port better than I do. 
Ihave spent more than one interval there 
botween my voyages, and I have explored 
all the interesting parts. You say,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that you have business at Cette °” 

“Yes, my father has charged me with a 
few commissions for his old friends,” hesi- 
tatingly replied the lad. 

This hesitation had not escaped the 
searching eye of the sailor, who answered, 
ina negligent tone, 

“Right, my little one. Each to his own 
affairs. I do not ask what are yours.” 

And refilling his pipe, he enveloped 
himself in a fresh cloud of smoke. 

It was with regret that Daniel had thus 
showed a little mistrust towards his new 
friend. With the candour peculiar to 
southern natures he felt himself smitten 
with a longing to narrate his adventure 
with the shipwrecked man, and the mission 
with which he was charged. But he had 
promised to be prudent at the outect of his 
new career. innocent confidence, the 
levity with which he had allied himself 
with Mateo, had they not. been the primary 
cause of all his misfortunes? And so he 
remained silent. 

On the other hand, Dominique did not 
seem to be seriously offended by Daniel's 
reticence. He recovered his loquacity, and 
the yarns as to his travels, the drollery of 
his jests, had the effect of dis! ing the 
lad from his mournful thoughts. The sailor 
showed himself a capital companion; he 
knew the specialties of every district, and 
there was not a station at which he did 
not invite Daniel to taste at the refresh- 
ment bar a vermouth, without equal, or 
some Baneur which was peculiar to the 
place. With most charming grace, when 
the time for payment arrived he gave way 
to the young fellow, saying, with enchant- 
ing humour, ‘‘ As novice it is for you to 
pay the piper.” 

This unceasing gaiety, this constant fire 
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of wit, fascinated Danicl, and gave hima); ‘ And how much was there ?” up one after another. ini z 
high opinion of his jovial acquaintance, « About five hundred francs.” for & moment = ier oo rt 
and he reproached himself more than ever « Five hundred francs! Why that is a | lights, and then catching sight of a lamp 
for having betrayed any distrust towards | fortune!” on which were roughly painted three apple- 
such a thorough good fellow. Soon he| “Yes, and so my father ordered me to | green birds, gxelaiined, 

could restrain himself no longer, and cast-|take only what was necessary for my “Behold our hotel!” 


The “Three Parrots” hotel, the ‘‘ finest 
in the port of Cette,” according to Domi- 
nique, was a narrow house of five storeys, 
and one-eyed, for it had but a single 
window on each floor, and the basement 
was occupied by a cellar lighted by a soli- 
tary gas-burner, and ornamented with 
many coloured bottles. 

Daniel, preceded by Dominque, entered 
the hall of the hotel, which was full of 
sailors, drinking and smoking in the midst 
of an indescribable uproar. Making his 
way through the crowd, the seaman reached 
the bar, behind which was enthroned an 
enormous and majestic woman, and made 
her a ceremonious bow. 

“Madame Ginestous,” he said, ‘allow 
me to introduce to you my friend Daniel 
Riva, a young man, belonging to the upper 
ten thousand, who is about to go to sea for 
pleasure’s sake, and whose education his 
family have instructed me to superintend. 
The bedroom on the first floor will do for 
us, but see carefully after our dinner, and 
let us have it in the very best room that 
you have got.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


Tommy TONYQUAT.—Too many questions. Itis prouahis: 
healthier to wear good braces than belts. The marks 
were probably made with Indian ink and ordinary 


pricked through. You had better leave such deco- 


yl ration alone; almost every post brings us letters 
& 2 from lads who have tattooed themselves, and now, 
finding out their folly, are in despair at not being 


‘ail \ ‘ ‘] ‘able to eradicate the marks. Some of the customs 
\ of our early progenitors are “more honoured in the 

preach than in the observance,” and this is one of 
em. . 


TRAFALGAR.—On January 1, 1879, the national debt of 
France is represented to have been £750,007,425, that 
of Great Britain £778,078,740. In 1865 the English 
debt was £816,352,974, but it has since been gradu- 
ally decreased. 


AN OLD Boy.—All_ parliamentary documents can be 
obtained from the Queen's printers, Messrs. Eyre 
ree Spottiswoode, West Harding Street, Fetter 

ie. 

H. B.—There are so many excellent manuals of phrase 
that you must choose for yourself. Mr, J. H. Gor- 
don's"' Physical Treatise on Electricity,” published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., is the best book 
on the Jatest instruments, but it is expensive. 


J. Srupson.—Lawn-tennis was invented by Major 
Wingfield. 


| 
“Hullol you might well boast of sleeping soundly!" | E._N. Q.—1. The cricket telegraph was first used at 


‘The Oval, on August 6th, 1349. 2. At Maryborough, 
on April’ 1th, 1864. The match having proved a 


ing all his resolutions to the winds, he res | journey and expenses to Cette; and to hand Short/one, E. Af. Grace challenged any half dozen of 


, the local players to a single-wicket match, and going 
marked, . | over the balance to Madame. Moreau.” —_—|_ in first to the (Tr kets, he remained there for the rest 
“T want to ask your advice.” | It doesn’t matter, said Dominique. | of the day, hitting away in brilliant style to the tune 


“What about, my little man? Don’t be | “ From now till you have found her we are of 106, and carrying out his bat. The bowling was 
bashful.” : — ing Lt on ats store, =e ies as-| changes Mreing tetr men geting suc any outing 
«T am charged with a commission which | suredly the lady will give’ us the rest as a| The only other site e-innings matches of the 186 
embarrasses me greatly.” ‘recompense for our trouble. And so, my eg Ree o that at Ballarat wt the ono 
‘And without reserve he related to his little friend, as we are so rich, we can take | at Otago with the same pair ‘against eleven locals. 
new friend the wreck of the Australian fea eae quarters a is se Perrott, Both matches were won easily, the New Zealanders 
vessel, the rescue, and the death of the which is the best otel in the place, and we ‘ 7 
gold digger. He had the delicacy, however, | will live like fighting cocks!” Wows SN Your advertisements to frown nce, 
to pass over in silence the confessions of | The train entered esery evens 7 ile | and est them to insert them ‘oy the hte local paper 
Bastien Moreau. - minique got out, caught hold of his bunc’e, of the part of the States you think 0 an 
“Well,” said the sailor, when he had and took Daniel away with him. Follow- also ty It im ong oro thelr iste ote are 
finished, ‘‘ we have only one thing to do, ing the canal, which is near the railway, | powr.—We have so frequently answered the ques- 
we must set to work to find out this the seaman plunged into the dark, narrow | tion. "A book will do very well, but they will never 
Moreau family. You say the dying man | streets of the old town. Night was coming ee Cee une temperate oF en 
desired you to give the pocket-book to his | on, and as the two got on to the quays) itonto boll. Let it drip dry. 
wife?” which extend along the southern basin | p. qawanp.—AEI means “for ever.” Tt is Greek. 
“Yes; but he authorised me to keep the tho lamps were alight, and the public- | wy. y, 7—We should say ball-bearings, because we 
money which was in it.” houscs in an unbroken line were ighted | know them best, but it is only a matter of fancy. 
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H. E. and Others.—We have given so much space to 
the subject of pigeons aud pigeon-keeping that we 
are not likely, with so many other current matters 
pressing for notice, to be able to deal with it further 
in our columns—at any rate, for some very long time 
to come. To any of our readers wishing for further 
information, however, on a subject that we ho) 
may always possess great interest for boys, we would 
cordially recommend the “‘ Practical Pigeon-Keeper,” 
by ls Wright, published by Messrs. Cassell, and 
costing 38.6d. The writer of the recent articles in 
our columns, though himself a professional expert, 
and a frequent judge at the leading English an 
even American pigeon shows, was able to draw many 
usefal hints from Mr. Wright's cheap and yet com- 

rehensive book’; while some of our most striking 
Hiustrations of fancy pigeons were copied or adapt 
‘by our artist at the writer's desire from that volume. 
To all of our readers, therefore, who may wish to 
know more about pigeons and pigeon-keeping we 
would say, procure Cassell’a ‘‘ Practical Pigeon- 
Keeper.” : 


. W.—Thank you for your good opinion of the 

“Modern Steam-Engine” articles. The ‘‘ error” you 

int out is purely your own creation. Fig. 3, p. 806, 

s full alze, as stated in the text, and the throw of the 

slide-valve is jin., as printed, and not jin., as you 
suggest. 


L. T. R. and Others. —Competitors should read the 
conditions, We have stated again and again that in 
no case are articles sent in for competition returned. 
The failures are destroyed, and the best are sent aa 
gifts from Bor's OWN PAPER readers tu poor Boys’ 
Homes, etc. 


PHILAES FoaG.—Tt fs a moot point whose was the first 
English dictionary. Dr. Johnson's was published in 
1755, Walker's in 1775, Webster's in 1823. The others 
you mention are merely modern abridgments. Nut- 
tall’s is the latest. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—The period of pa 
different offices. Some pay weel 
others monthly. 


IntsH ENGINEER.—You have to take into acconnt the 
ship's lines and size as well as the tonnage and the 
horse-power before you can estimate the speed. 


Beyepict.—Ask your father, schoolmaster, or some 

ntleman friend to get it for you. No chemist is 

likely to sell such a deadly poison as prussic acid to 
boys. 

SWIMMER.—1. Answered. 2. Forty-elgbt inches; but it 
is a great mistake to have the biggest wheel you can 
work with. A wheel an inch or two smaller would 
be much better for you. 3. At any outfitter's. Goy, 
for instance. 


Harry B. TRAWL.—1. ‘‘In cricket, when the ball is 
delivered, is the batsman bound to remove his bat?” 
There is no law that says so. He can stand stock 
still like an imbecile if he likes, and he will find it will 
greatly increase the effect if he sticks himself right 
in front of the wicket and shuts both eyes. 2 Have 
not the remotest idea, and you give us no clue. 
8. To get the spirit into a thermometer you must ex- 
tract air from the tube, and then the spirit will 
be sucked up. 


H.R. H.—We cannot find that there is an art class at 
Solihull. It may have been established there very 
zecently, Write to the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 


AN ANXIOUS ONE.—Join some Mechanics’ Institute. 
If you cannot do that take In one of the current edu- 
cators, such as “The Universal Instrnctor," and 
thoroughly master it. 


J. ALFRED Lawson. Merely a coincidence. You may 
take it for granted that the moon has only the very 
slightest influence on the weather.. The moon is 
always there, the attraction, etc., is always the 
same, and the changing quantity of light we see on it 
cannot ibly have such vast influences on our 
meteorology as old-fashioned folks persist in de- 
claring. 


FEMASTIKENMINT.—It 18 easy enough. Beeswax the 
strivg well, and then look how the other bats are 
fastened off, and do yours accordingly. The end of 
the string is passed under three or four loops. 


M. F, T.—The hedgehog is nocturnal, and remains 
coiled up in his retreat during the day. He lives in 
small thickets and hedges and ditches, and makes a 
hole six or eight inches deep, lined’ with leaves, 
grass, or moss. He feeds on beetles, worms, slugs, 
snails, eggs, frogs, tonds, mice, and even snakes, and 
is not above a little fruit and vegetables. Cold water 
will make him uncurl himself. 


A. D.—Stone-colour is made with white lead and a 
little burnt or raw umber. Grey stone-colour is 
made with white lead and a little black. Sky-blue 
is white lead and Prussian blue. French-grey Is 
white lead, Prussian blue, and a little lake. Lilacs 
and purples are made of the same mixture in diffe- 
rent proportions. Sage-green is Prussian blue, raw 
umber, and yellowstone ochre, with a little white 
lead thinned with boiled ofl and a small quantity of 
turps. Red is white lead and vermilion. You mix 
them with oil and dryers. 


J.C. B.—For all particulars and forms, write to the 
Secretary, Civil Serviee Commission, Cannon Row, 
Westminster, 3.W. 


MONKRY UP THE STICK had better come down and use 
a little benzine, if warm water does not do. The 
fault is in the glaas, not the boiler. Either the glass 
is bad or it is badly put in, Apply to either Messrs. 
Spon or Lockwood and Co. 


ent varies in the 
, others quarterly, 


G, BURROUGHES writes : “ Being an experienced natu- 
ralist, I think it right to explain the cause of the 
celour changing on a dragon-fly. The cause is that 
the dragon-fly, when dead, having a pecullar skin, 
the blood hecomes quite dry after a few days, and 
hence the change of coleur.” 


1. 0. B.—We gave a series of articles on Knotting and 
Splicing in our last volume. 


JF. and C.—Try “‘The Westminster Papers.” monthly, 
sixpence, or ‘The Chess Player's Chronicle,” monthly, 
sixpence. 


JoHNNIe JcNIoR will find what we had to say on 
“Window-Gardening for Boys" in No. 23. 


Henry L. WALKER.—The daisies yon must dig up: 
there is no other effectual remedy. The man was 
out, decidedly. He was out of his ground, and the 
ball was in play. There was no necessity for the 
wicket-kee} to pull up a stump ; knocking off the 
bail with,the ball was quite sufficient. 


LaLLan RookH.—We never tried to swallow an apple 
whole, but if we were grec enough, and the apple 
‘was small enough we should do so, regardless of the 
gas It contained. The explosion theory is all non- 
sense ; apples are not to! joes, and the statement 
isan old joke, the point of which les in the impoest- 
bility of your swallowing the whole apple at once. 
Thavks for your hair-wash recipe. Here it is: 
« Shred twopennyworth of camphor and one of borax 
into a pint glass bottle, and fill it up with water as 
hot as the glass will bear. Brush the hair with the 
solution two or three times a week, using it hot or 
cold.” Now, A. 8.,part your hair in the middle if it 
won't part at the side, and use some of this mixture, 
and you will look quite a picture of neatness! 


CHARLIE WYNTER sends a recipe for warts: ‘Cut up 
& little piece of carrot, mix it with salt, and rub on 
after washing the hands.” The answer to his ques- 
tion is Wednesday. 


X. Y. Z—R. 8. 0. at the end of an address means 
“railway sub-office.” For further information see 
the “Postal Guide,” published monthly, price six- 
pence. 

A. C.—If you mean ordinary japanned tin boxes, wash 
them clean with soap-and-water, and rinse them with 
cold water into which you have put a few drops of 
ammonia, 


R. B. Vince.—You must stand the huff. There is no 
option. It is a well-known rule. 


W. J. C.—1. An adage is more of a maxim. A proverb 
heed not be an adage. 2. White Sunday, hence Whit 
Sunday. Whitsuntide is an abbreviation of Whit 
Sunday tide. 3. Optimism is the doctrine that the 
work as a whole is the best that could have been 
made. 


FREEMANTLE.— Ambergris is a morbid secretion of the 
sperm whale found floating on the sea or deposited 
on the shore, and much used in perfumery from its 
giving a delicate odour to other scents, 


R. Watson.—See answer to Bens. You have more 
power over your bicycle if you keep your feet on the 
treadles. 

WHAT'S-HIS-NAME.—The quotation, ‘‘In such a night,” 
etc., is from “The Merchant of Venice,” act v., 
scene L. 

STUDENT.—Yon can get the M.A. degree at the Untver- 
sity of London by passing the necessary examina- 
tions. Apply for particul at Burlington Gar- 
dens. 

C. F. GRAVATT.—Mr. W. H. G. Kingston's portrait has 
already appeared in our columns, with his last letter, 
addressed through us to the boys of England. 


INSOLENCE! 
“Give a copper, and he shall play ze moosie !” 


Fund. 


“Bon's Own” Lifeboat 


(Contributions received to September 17th, 1881.), 
a 


Amount previously acknowledged .. 26619 93 
Sept. 18.—Harry Eilbeck(Ashton-on-Mersey), 
1s.; Harry Swaine (Bournemouth), 1s. ; 
A A.L, 4d.; James Knights (Southamp- 
ton), 1s.; Nunquam Postremus, Is.; A. 
Harrison (Clitheroe), 18, 6d. ; Alpha and 
Beta (Maidstone), 2s.; A Brentfurd Reader, 
6d.; Hugh Barnett (Glasgow), 1s. 6d. ; 
Telegraph Messengers at Moorgate Street 
Buildings, London (per Junior Inspeo- 
tor), 11s.; Hattie (ucknell Torkard), 1s. ; 
Per E. Lyall (Darlington), 7s. 8d. .. . 196 
Sept. 14.C. Todd (Brentwood), 2s.; E.3., 
Is, ; Lambaster (Lostwithiel), 1s. ; A Pres- 
tonian, 1s.; C. H. Underwood (Gloucester), 
2s.; T. E. Sifton, 2s ; T. H. Sifton, 18. 6d ; 
A. J. Sifton, 1s. 6d.; Smith Brothers 
(Surrey Square), 10s. ; Two Friends (Bris- 
tol), 1s. ; C. EB. M. and J. A..N., 28.; Per 
T. A. Hopper (Scarboro’), 108. ; G. and H. 
Avery (Holburn Mill), 68. 6d. ; Per John 
W. Addison (Kensington), 2s. 1d.; Mops 
(Peterboro’), 1s.; L. 8. Currey (Derby), 
28. 6d.; Dundonian, 1s... oe oy 
Sept. 15.—TIpotevos (Glasgow), 11d.; Re- 
duced Price (Sheffield), 6d.; Per Percy 
Hill (St. Bees), £1 12s, 6d. ; Per Frederick 
Hall (Hull), 15s. ; A. H., 88. 6d. ; John. W. 
Yutes (Manchester), 1s.; J. A. D. (East 
Ham), 1s. ; Edward Lambert (Bishopsgate 
Street), 1s.; Per Frank Goodingham (Sal- 
vern), 1s.; S.C. R. P. (Worcester), 58... 3 
Sept. 16.—Anonymons, 1s.; Geo. and Ernest 
Marsden (Blackburn), 1s. ; W. C., 2s. 6d. ; 
James E. Grice (Newport, Mon.), 28. 6d. ; 
N. B. B. (Fife), 18.; Per W. T. Mason 
(Birmingham), 7a. ; Per G. J. Mason (Bir- 
mingham), 7s.; E. L. Anstie (Devizes), 2s.; 
y, %.; A.M, 1s. lid. ; Per W. Buchan 
(New Byth),- 108.; Frank Havelock 
Pepper (Ieicester), 18. 6d.; E. J. Pinch- 
beck (Pentonville), 7s.; A. Ratcliffe (Long- 
ton), 1s,; Per Theo, Williams (Penanett), 
1s, Sd.; Martin Abrahamson (Holland 
Park), 2s. 6d. ; R. Thompson (Highbury), 
2s,; Working Lads, éd. oo i F 
Sept. 17.—Fer J. Wilson Patten (Virginia, 
Ireland), £1 138. 6d.; W. A. H. (Dublin), 
2s. 6d. ; J. C. Cook (Bruern Abbey), 2s. ; 
C. H. Steel (Carlisle), 2s.; W. H., 6d.; 
Per C. Hall, 128.; Per J. Norris (Edin- 
burgh), £1 166. er ae ae 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC'S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THe AUTHOR OF 
“The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” ete. 
CHAPTER V.—SHAKING DOWN TO WORK. 


ic \ eer GREENFIELD, junior, is to go to the head master’s study at 
VL half-past nine,” called out Mr. Roach, the school porter, putting 


his head into the dormitory, at seven 
o'clock next morning. 

Stephen had been up an hour, making 
fearful and wonderful shots of answers to 
his awful questions, half of which he had 
already ticked off as done for better or 
worse. “If I write something down to 
each,” thought he to himself, ‘I might 
happen to get one thing right; it'll be 
better than putting down no answer at all.” 

**Half-past nine!” said he to Paul, on 
hearing this announcement; ‘ten was the 
time I was told.” 

** Who told you?” 

“The gentleman who gave me my 

aper.”” 

** What paper ? you don’t have papers. 
It's vied voce.” 

“T’'ve got a paper, anyhow,” said 
Stephen, ‘‘ and a jolly hard one, too, and 
I’ve only half done it.” 

‘* Well, you have to go at half-past nine, 
or you'll catch it,” said Paul. ‘I say, 
there's Loman calling you.” 

Stephen, who, since the indignation 
meeting last night, had felt himself grow 
very rebellious’ against the monitors, did 
not choose to hear the call in question, 
and tried his hardest to make another shot 
at his paper. But he could not keep deaf 
when an himself opened the door, and 
pulling his ear inquired what he meant by Young Greenfield before the Doctor. 
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not coming when he was told? The new 
boy then ‘had to submit, and sulkily fol- 
lowed his lord to his study, there to toast 
some bread at a smoky fire, and look for 
about half an hour for a stud that Loman 
said had rolled under the chest of drawers, 
but which really had fallen into one of 
that gentleman's boots. 

By the time these labours were over, 
and Stephen had secured a mouthful of 
breakfast in his brother’s study, it was time 
to go down to prayers; and after prayers 
he had but just time to wonder what ex- 
cuse he should make for only answering 
half his questions, when the clock pointed 
to the half-hour, and he had to scuttle 
off as hard as he could to the Doctor's 
study. 

Doctor Senior was a tall, bald man, with 
small, sharp eyes, and with a face as s0- 
lemn as an owl’s. He looked up as Ste- 
phen entered. 

“Come in, my man. Let me see; Grecn- 
field ? Oh yes. You got here on Tuesday. 
How old are you?” 

‘* Nearly eleven, sir,” said Stephen, with 
the paper burning in his pocket. 

«Just so; and I dare say your brother 
has shown you over the school, and helped 
to make you feel at home. Now suppose 
we just run through what you have Icarncd 
at home.” 

Now was the time. With a sigh 23 deep 
as the pocket from which he pulled it, 
Stephen produced that miserable paper. 

“I'm very sorry, sir,” he began, ‘‘ I’ve 
not had time—” 

“Tut, tut!” said the Doctor; ‘‘ put that 
away, and let us get on.” 

Stephen stared. ‘It’s the paper you 
gave me!” he said. 

The Doctor frowned. ‘I hope you are 
not a silly boy,” he said, rather crossly. 

“T’m afraid they are all wrong,” said 
Stephen; ‘‘the questions were—were— 
rather hard.” 

“« What questions?” exclaimed the Doc- 
tor, a trifle impatient, and a trifle puzzled. 

“‘These you sent me,” said Stephen, 
humbly handing in the paper. 

‘‘Hum! some mistake; let’s see, perhaps 
Jellicot—ah !” and he put on his glasses 
and unfolded the paper. 

“Question 1. Grammar!” and then a 
cloud of amazement fell over the Doctor’s 
face. He looked sharply out from under 
his spectacles at Stephen, who stood 
anxiously and nervously before him. Then 
he glanced again at the paper, and his 
mouth twitched now and then as he read 
the string of questions, and the boy’s 
desperate attempts to answer them. 

Humph !” he said, when the operation 
was over, ‘‘ I’m afraid, Greenfield, you are 
not a very clever boy—” 

“T know I’m not, sir,” said Stephen, 
quite relieved that the Doctor did not at 
ouce order him to quit St. Dominic’s. 

“ Or you would have seen that this paper 
was a practical joke.” 

Then it burst all of a sudden on Stephen. 
And all this about Mr. Finis, ‘‘oh ah,” and 
the rest of it had been a cruel hoax and no 
more ! 

“‘Come now, let us waste no more time. 
I’m not surprised,” said the Doctor, sup- 
pressing a smile by a very hard twitch; 
“T'm not surprised you found these ques- 
tions hard. How far have you got in 
arithmetic ?” 

And then the Doctor launched Stephen 
into a vivd roce examination, in which that 
young prodigy of learning acquitted him- 
self far more favourably than could have 
been imagined, and at the end of which he 


heard that be would be placed in the fourth 
junior class, where it would be his duty to 
strain every nerve to advance, and make 
the best uee of his time at St. Dominic’s. 
Then the Doctor rang his bell. 

“Tell Mr. Rastle kindly to step here,” 
said he to the porter. 

Mr. Rastle appeared, and to his charge, 
after solemnly shaking hands and pro- 
mising to be a paragon of industry and 
good conduct, Stephen was consigned by 
the head master. 

“By the way,” eaid the Doctor as Ste- 
phen was leaving, ‘‘ will you tell the boy 
who gave you this paper I wish to see him?” 

St phen, who had been too much elated 
by the result of the real examination to 
recollect for the moment the trickery of the 
sham one, now blushed very red as he re- 
membered what a goose he had been, and 
undertook to obey the Doctor’s order. And | 
this it was very easy to do. For as he 
opened the study door he saw Pembury 
just outside, leaaing against the wa!l wit 

is eyes on the «.ock as it struck ten. 

As he caught sight of Stephen emerging 
from the head master’s study, his coun- 
tenance fell, and he said eagerly and half- 
anxiously, ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you ten o'clock, 
Greenfield ?” 

“ Yes, but the Doctor said half-past nine. 
And you are a cad to make a fool of me,” 
added Stephen, rising with indignation, 
“ and—and—and”—and here he choked. 

“Calm yourself, my young friend,” said 
Pembury. ‘It’s such o hard thing to 
make a fool of you that, you know, and— 
and—and !” 

“T shall not speak to you,” stammercd 
Stephen. 

“Ob, don't apologise,” laughed Pem- 
bury. ‘Perhaps it would comfort you to 
kick me. Please choose iny right kg, as 
the other is off the ground, eh *” 

“The Doctor wants to speak to you, he 
says,” said Stephen. 

embury’s face fell again. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say he saw the paper, and you told 
hin ?” he said, angrily. 

“TI showed him the paper, because I 
thought he had sent it; but I didn’t tell 
him who gave it to me.” 

“Then why does he want me f” 

“He wants the boy who gave me the 
paper, that’s all he said,” answered Ste- 
phen, walking off sulkily to his quarters, 
and leaving Authony to receive the rebukes 
of Dr. Senior, and make his apologies for 
his evil deeds as best he could. 

The offence after all was not a very ter- 
rible one, and Pembury got off with a mild 
reprimand on the evils of practical jvking, 
at the end of which he found himself in his 
usual amiable frame of mind, and harbour- 
ing no malice against his innocent victim. 

“Greenfield,” said he, when shortly 
afterwards he met Oliver, ‘‘I owe your 
young brother an apology.” 

‘*What on earth for?” 

“TI set him an examination paper to 
answer, which I’m afraid caused him somo 
labour. Never mind, it was all for the 
best.”” 

“What, did that paper he was groaning 
over come from you? What a shame, 
Tony, to take advantage of a little beggar 
like him.” 

“I’m awfully sorry, tell him; but I say, 
Greenfield, it’]] make a splendid paragraph 
for the ‘ Dominican.’ By the way, are yon 
going to let me have that poem you 
promiscd on the Guinca-pigs ?” 

“T can’t get on with it at all,” said 
Oliver. ‘(I'm stuck for a rhyme in the 
second line.” 


“Oh, stick down anything. How 
it begin ¢” 
‘Oh dwellers in the land of din perpetual,” 


began Oliver. 
“Very good; let’s sce; how would 
this do? 
“T hate the day when first I mct yon all, 
And this I undertake to bet you all, 
One day I'll into trouble get you all, 
And down the playground steps upset you all, 
And with a garden hose I'll wet you all, 
And then ——'” 


“Qh, look here,” said Oliver, ‘that'll do. 
You may as well finish the thing right out 
at that rate.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow. It was 
just a sudden inspiration, you know. 
Don't mention it, and you may like to get 
off that rhyme into another. But I say, 
Greenfield, we shall have s stunning paper 
for the first one. Tom Senior has written 
noend of a report of the last meeting of 
the Sixth Form Debating Socioty, quite in 
the parliamentary style; and Bullingir is 
writing a history of St. Dominic's, ‘ ga- 
thered from the carliest sources,’ as he 
says, in which he’s taking off most of the 
Sixth. Senior is writing a love-hallad, 
which is sure to be fun; and Ricketts is 
writing a review of Liddell and Scott's 
‘Lexicon ;’ and Wraysford is engaged on 
‘The Diary of the Sixth Form Mouse.’” 

“Good!” said Oliver, ‘‘and what are 
you writing ?” 

“Oh, the iceding article, you know, and 
tho personal notes, and ‘Squeaks from 
Guinea-pig-land and Tadpoleopolis,’ and 
some of the advertisements. Come up to 
my study, you and Wray, this evening after 
prayers, I say, and we'll go through it.” 

And off hobbled the editor of the ‘* Do- 
minican,” leaving Oliver greatly impressed 
with his literary talents, especially in the 
matter of finding rhymes for ‘‘ perpetual.” 

By the time he and Wraysford went in 
the evening to read over what had been 
sent in, the poem on the Guinea-pigs was 
complete. 

They found Pembury busy over a huge 
shect of paper, the size of his table. 

‘*What on earth have you got there *” 
cried Wraysford. 

***The Dominican’ to be sure,” said 
Anthony, gravely. 

‘‘ Nonsense ! you are not going to get it 
out in that shape.” 

“T am, though. Look here, you fel- 
lows,” said Anthony, ‘‘I’ll show you the 
dodge of the thing. The different articles 
will cither be copicd or pasted into this 
big shect. You sce each of these columns 
is just the width of a sheet of school paper. 
Well, here’s a margin all round—do you 
twig ?—so that when the whole thing ‘s 
made up it'll be ready for framing.” 

“ Framing!” exclaimed Greenficld and 
his friend. 

“To be sure. I’m getting a big frame, 
with glass, made for it, with the title of 
the paper in big letters painted on the 
wood, So the way we shall publish it will 
be to hang it outside our class-room, and 
then every one can come and read it who 
likes—-much better than passing it round to 
one fellow at a time.” 

“‘Upon my word, Tony, it’s a capita) 
notion,” exclaimed Wraysford, clapping 
the lame boy on the back; ‘it does you 
eredit, my boy.” 

“Don't mention it,” said Tony; ‘and 
don't wheck me like that again, or I’)1 
refuse to insert your ‘Diary of the Sixth 
Form Mouse.’ ” 

“But, I say,” said Greenfield, ‘are you 
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sure they'll allow it to hang out there? It 
may get knocked about.” * 

“‘T dare say we may have a row with 
the monitors about it ; but we must square 
them somehow. We shall have to keep a 
fag posted beside it, though, to pro- 
‘tect it.” 

“And to say ‘ Move on!’ like the police- 
men,” added Wraysford. ‘‘ Well, it’s evident 
you don’t want any help, Tony, so I'll 


0. . 
an Good-bye; don’t ask me to your study 
for supper, please.” 

“Vm awfully sorry, I promised Bul- 
linger. I know he has a dozen sausages in 
his cupboard. Come along there. Are you 
-coming, Greenfield ?” 

And the worthy friends separated for a 
season. 

Meanwhile, Stephen had made his debit 
in the Fourth Junior. He was put to sit at 
the bottom desk of the class, which hap- 

ned to be next to the desk owned by 

iter Bramble, the inky-headed blanket- 
snatcher. This young gentleman, bearing 
in mind his double humiliation, seemed by 
no means gratified to find who his new 
neighbour was. 

“ Beastly young blub-baby!” was his 
affectionate grecting, ‘‘I don’t want you 
next to me.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Stephen. 
put here.” 

“Oh yes, because you're such an igno- 
rant young sneak ; that’s why.” 

“IT suppose that’s why you were at the 
bottom before I came—oh !” 

The last exclamation was uttered sloud, 
being evoked by a dig from the amiable 
areas Bramble’s inky pen into Stephen’s 

eg. 

** Who was that?” said Mr. Rastle, look- 
ing up from his desk. 

“Now then,” whispercd Bramble, ‘‘ sneak 
uway—go on—tell tales, and get me into a 
row—I’ll pay you!” 

Stephen, feeling himself called upon, 

up. 

“It was me,” ho said. 

“It was J,” would be better grammar, 

-said Mr. Rastle, quietly. 

Mr. Rastle was a ruddy young man, 
with a very good-humoured face, and asly 
smile constantly playing at the corners of 
his mouth. He no doubt guessed the cause 
of the disturbance, for he asked, ‘‘ Was any 
one pinching you ?” 

‘Go it,”. growled Bramble, in a savage 
whisper. ‘Say it was me, you sneak.” 

Stephen said ‘‘No, no one had pinched 
him ;” but finished up his sentence with 
another 
gave him a sharp side kick on the ankle as 
he stood. 

Mr. Rastle’s face darkened as he per- 
ceived this last picce of byc-play. 

“Bramble,” said he, ‘oblige me by 
standing on the form for half-an-hour. I 

should be sorry to think you were as objec- 
tionable as your name implies. Sit down, 
-Greenficld.’ 

And then the class resumed, with Master 
Bramble perched like a statue of the sulky 
deity on his form, muttering threats against 
Greenfield all the while, and the most 
scathing denunciations against all who 
might be even remotely connected with big 
brothers, and mammies, and sucking-bot- 
tles, and blub-buabies. 

Stephen, who was beginning to feel him- 
self much more at home at St. Dominic’s, 
betrayed no visible terror at these menaces, 
and only once took any notice of his 
exalted enemy, when the latter attempted 
not only to stand on the form, but upon a 


“Twas 


“oh!” as the gentle Bramble | 


tail of Stephen’s jacket, and a bit of the 
ficsh of his leg at the same time. Then he 
gave the offending foot a knock with his 
fist and an admonitory push. 

“ Please sir,” squeaked tbe lordly 
Bramble, «Greenwood junior is trying to 
knock me over.” 

‘I was not,” shouted Stephen; ‘‘he was 
squashing me with his foot, and I moved 
it away.” 

‘Really, Bramble,” said Mr. Rastle, 
‘‘you are either very unfortunate or very 
badly behaved. Come and stand on this 
empty form beside my desk. There will 
be no danger here of ‘squashing’ any 
one’s leg or of being knocked over. Come 
at once, sir.” 

So Mr. Bramble took no advantage by 
his last motion, and served tho rest of bis 
term of penal servitude, in the face of the 
entire class, under the immediate eye of 
Mr. Rastle. 

Directly class was over, Stephen had to 
go and wait upon Loman for a particular 
purpose, which the reader must hear of in 
due time. 

(To be continued.) 


eee ero a 
NEW POSTAGE STAMPS ISSUED 
DURING 1880-1. 


(Continued from page 54.) 


RtaspeerLa.—These are very quaint stamps, 
and have an Hindustani inscription. The desigu 
in the middle seems tu be a dagger or sword. 


2 annas, green, 
o» Ted. 

Cait1.—The 5c. Chilian stamp has under- 
gone a slight alteration, which might escay 
notice, ‘he word ‘‘centavos” is under the 
number 5, instead of running through it. No 
doubt the other values will bo altered in like 
manner. 

Lingrta.—The design is the same, but execu- 
tion inferior to the old stamps. The new serics 


consists of :— 
lcent., blue. 
2 > =,4, rose. 
6 ,, violet. 


Grenapa.—The office of the Isle of 
Grenada, West Indies, have an accommodatin, 
die for their stamps, Any value can be printed 
on it. We have three new values from this die. 
The 1s, purple and the revenue stamp, 14d., 
was printed some years ago from the samo die, 

4d., purple. 
2hd., Tike 
4d., blue. 

Natit.—The new halfpenny Natal is so like 
our own halfpenny stamp, both in colour and 
design, that it needs no description, 


Ho.tanp.—The series of bicoloured stamps 
to be placed by oflicials on unpaid letters are as 
follows :— 


vu 

sr eT) 

5 iy os 
10) 45 45 oe 
12h yo 
4, oe 
200 ow 
25 wy 

1 Gulden, red and blue. 


Onance Free Stare.—The five shilling green 
stamp has been surcharged, and is used as a 
one penny value. Our theory of this stamp is 
that so few of the 5s. value were needed that 
rather than burn the stock in hand they were 
surcharged 1d. to use them up. 


Ecvapor.—The 5c. blue called into existence 
by the postal union, is very pretty. 


Tosaco.—There is new value, ‘‘ four pence,” 
of a pale green colour. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SAILOR BOY. 
By Robert Ricwanpsoy, B.A. 


Ww" winds blow loud and our gallant 
clipper 
Is bravely weathering the Stormy Horn, 
And all on board, from boy to skipper, 
Right gladly welcome the lingering morn ; 
When o’er the East the dawn is stealing, 
My thoughts, dear mother, first turn to thee, 
For then I think I sec thee knecling 
In prayer for Jack, your boy at sca. 


When swift and steady our barque is sailing, 
When winds blow light about the line, 
And phosphorescent splendours trailing 
Far in our wake like amber shine ; 
When tropic stars are softly streaming 
A mystic glamour o'er sky and sea, 
Deep in my heart the thought lies dreaming, 
‘© My mother ‘s thinking at home of ine.” 


Oh, life is hard for every sailor ! 
With all to venture and little to win ; 
Oft at his lot he might turn a railer, 
For scant and slowly his gear comes in. 
But when winds roar and tempests lower, 
And death stares at him close and grim, 
’Tis sweet to know in the darkest hour 
That one is praying at home for him, 
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Aristides Mary and | go to Morialx. 


HOW I FOUND MY WAY INTO 
MORLAIX. 


A BOATING ADVENTURE ON THE COAST OF 
FINISTERRE. 


(With Illustrations by the Author.) 


By Frank Cooper, M.A., 
Author of “ How I Firat got into Poole,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 


rom the point called Bloscon Point my course 
lay 3.3.8. 4 F., but not having a com- 
pass, or indeed knowing the points of the com- 
pass even, I steered for two conical rocks | 
standing well out of the water about four miles | 
distant. Between these and the low spit of rocky 
shore calied the: Tle Callot,- was the shortest | 
route to Morlaix, and towards these rocks | 
acegnlingly steered. 

Slowly the tide and the gentle breeze carried 
me on. “Bloscon Point gently receded, and the 
Ile Callot as gently approached. Dreamily the | 
water gurgled and -bubbled under the bows of 


“the -Aristides Mary, and all around was the 


lulling music of a placid sea, softly wooing the 
rocks under the glowing sno. 

As I passed ‘the extreme point of the Ile 
Callot a fresher breeze sprang up, and I suddenly 
found myself in the midst of innumerable rocks 
cropping up all round; but as the tide was 


rising I consoled myself by thinking that I | 


should not stay for long even if I did strike on 


any—if the little boat did not go on too hard at } 


least. The water was very clear, and you may 
be sure I kept a very careful look-out, constantly 
looking over the gunwale and pecring down into 
the green depth. The sea was almost calm, save 
for the long heave that rose and fell over the 
countless reefs, sometimes hiling half of them, 
and then pouring off again in countless cata- 
racts, leaving the ugly black ridges and teecth- 
like peaks four or five fect above the water, 
until another long swelling undulation hid them 
once more. 

The ‘course now lay rather more southerly, 
ani [ passed the fortress on the Ie du ‘Taureau, 
on the left-hand side of the main chaunel. This 
forttess was built by Vauban, and is a large, un- 
<ompromising-looking, rectangular 


mass of | 


ved with embrasures in 
above the other, like 


the broadside of an old three-decker. 
It was now only used asa prison for 
State criminals, and here Blanqui 
had just been imprisoned. On the 
tight-hand side of the channel and 


er to me was a steep mass of 
se on one side 
squely on 
tween 


perched very pi 
ze of an abrupt cliff. 
montory covered 


nging the cliffs, 
called the Promontory of Penn 
Lann, was the narrow channel 
through which I was bound. 

After passing the headland I 
opened up a beautiful stretch of 


land iocked water entirely free from 
rocks, and with lovely sloping hills 
crowned with woods and intersected 
by ravines, whence white cottages and blue smoke 
suggested peaceful comfort, and—dinner. One or 
two handsome villas showed that culture was not 
| wanting. In this enclosed kind of fiord the tide 
jran up stronger, and I was quickly carried to 
what seemed the end of the inlet. In vain [ 
searched for any signs of Morlaix ; a high hill 
lay right across the end of the channel, and 
there were evidently no means of egress. 

In this difficulty I thought my best course 
would be to go ashore, and, like the Russian 
admiral in the Black Sea when driven by stress 
of weather to an unknown shore, ask where in 
the world I had got to. 

Just asl was preparing to run in alongside of 
a kind of wooden quay that bordered tho shore 
near some cottages, and had altered my course 
for that purpose, I ‘saw the hill ended abruptly, 
and allowed a narrow channel not more than a 
quarter of a mile wide to pass up a winding 
gorge. The channel looked much narrower be- 
cause of the scarped, aod, in many Places yr 
cipitous sides of the lofty hills which seemed to 
overhang the dark water below. 

This channel turned sharp to the right, and 
, then as abruptly to the left, allowing scarcely a 
| breath of air to blow over the water. Unless 
| the wind were blowing a perfect gale, no breeze 
could be felt down below in the tortuous 
channel, and then it would only come in sudden 
| squalls, as likely as not to blow right over the 
| taffrail one minute, and then head you the 
next. 

As I was being carried along merely by the 
tide, had to put out an oar and paddle Aris- 
tides Mary, in order to get way enough on to 
steer her. On each side of me were cottages, 
and here and there a handsome maison de cam- 
pagns, One especially pleased me. It was built 
on the edge of the water, and was in the chateau 
style, with tarrets and steep-pitched roofs, while 
the gardens, lawns, and paths went winding 
| away among the rocks and woods of the steep 
background, 

The tide had now nearly done flowing, and 
seeing a little landing-place with steps up the 
side of the sea wall—for the banks of the creek 
were here quayed on both sides—I determined 
to run alongside and ask how much farther it 
was to Morlaix. A damsel on seeing me moor 
the boat to a punt that was fastened toe pole 


by the side of the steps, c 
wooden cottage built 1 
told me that Morlaix was 
and a half farther on. As the tide was now 


just beginning to turn and run out again, I 
thought it best to leave the Aristides Mary 
under the charge of this stalwart Breton damsel, 
who it appeared was ferry-girl and owner of the 
punt e steps. Her duty was to foxy, people 
over to a noted place of pilgrimage on the other 
shore— 1 chapel de ted to Notre Dame 
de la Salette, to which a convent was attached 


The cony 
the chapel stood 


ent was at the foot of the hill on which 
the spire white and towering 
over the thick w while the convent wall, 
enclosing a shady garden, bordered the road om 
the other bank for some way. 

It was dreadfully hot ; in this narrow gorge 
no brecze ¢-uld possibly come, aud the sua ber 
down on the granite rocks and white road with 
a pitiless fervour. I trudged as fast as I coud 
towards Morlaix, and was not long in seeing its 
steep houses and magnificent viaduct spannity 
the whole town. On enteiing the town, either 
from the sea or by railway, you see at once the 
force of the proverb, ‘* From the attic to the 
garden, as at Morlsix.” The town is built on 
either side of a ravine that becomes shallower 
towards the land and deeper towards the sea. 
Morlaix is a typical Breton town, old-fashioned, 
many-roofed, tall-gabled, and steep-streeted. 
The Rue des Nobles is a splendid specimen of 
the wooden architecture of the latter half of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century work, 
while some of the houses on the Quai de Leon 
are very comfortable, besides elegant specimens 
of more modern buildings. 

I soon transacted my business. I had come 
to pass some books I had lately received by 
steamer from England through the custem- 
house, Among the books, by the’ way, was a 
collection of postage-stamps, which much in- 
terested a young clerk looking on, who wss 
anxious to ‘‘swop” at once; but being proof 
against his blandishments, and séeing that, és 

e Yankees say, ‘‘I wouldn't trade,” he de- 
clared he would get me several French speci- 
mens I had not got—which was very kind of 
him—althongh I never received them. 

Being anxious to have as much of the elb 
tide as possible to take me back again, and 
sweltering with the heat and stuffiness of the 
place, I hastened back to my—fuir I cannot 
call her—but honest friend. 

When I arrived opposite the Convent of La 
Salette I found the tide had fallen a good 
deal, and that the Punt was some four or five 
steps lower down. The female votary of Charon 
—and if you don’t know who he was you had 
better look in your Smith's Classical Dictionary, 
and find out—received me smilingly, and, having 
recompensed her for her trouble in looking after 
the Aristides Mary, I got on board. and drifted 
out with the tide, which was running down the 
narrow channel with great velocity. 

It was now past four o'clock, and the sky 
was clouded overhead. Not a breath of air 
reached me in the narrow gorge, and it was only 
by dint of rowing and sculling that I was able 
to steer round the many banks, and in sone 

laces rocks, that lay right in the set of the tide. 
lowever, in less than an hour I had reached the 
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smal village of Lognenolé, where the Rade-de 
Morlaix properly begins. 
here, and | made very little pregress, for there 
was still but a ripple on the sea to break the 
long shadows of the wooded hills that lazily 
Jooked at themselves beneath the deep blue sky, 
now rapidly becoming more purple as the sun 
went down, 

Enjoying the dolce far niente, I let the Loat 
airift. For some two hours or more I made 
svarcely a mile, but at last, finding the tide was 
almost done, I began to think of the night, ar. 1the 
possibility of my having to find my way among 


those countless rocks thut awaited me with their | 


sharp-edged teeth away in the sea beyond. - So 
totally inexperienced was I that I didn’t thiak 
much of the danger, for in my innocence I 
thought ‘at least it is perfectly calm, the boat 
only draws a little water, is light besides, and 
there is the moon to see by.” In fact I really 
looked forward with pleasure to a new sensation, 
the sensation of perhaps being lost without the 
rospect of really being so. Ah! fatuous one, 
ttle did I koow what actually was awaiting 
me—how very close I was to be to at least the 
Joss of the boat, and most probably of my own 
aife; and so I drifted on, until I had nearly 
zeached the high island with the lighthouse on 
the top, and past which all the danger and diffi- 
culties lay. It had been dark for*some time, 
dut the moon was just beginning to cast a 
glimmer on the horizon, and the stars were ve 

right. Gently a silent breeze swelled the sail, 
and the main-sheet once more stretched slowly 
out, and the gurgle under the bows and the 
touch of tho tiller told that Aristides Mary 
was beginning once more to think of moving of 
her own accord, like the fabled ships of those 
early sea kings of the blue Mediterranean which 
moved and went of themselves, So I sat hold- 
ing the tiller, crogsing ‘‘the wine dark sea,” 
thinking of the men of old who ventured out on 
the Barren Sea, fearing, yet daring. Surely old 
Homer must have loved the sea, and before he 
lost his eyes, when zt a boy, must have sailed 
some tiny craft with vermilion prow and lofty 
stern. How full of the awe of a true navigator 
is the Odyssey, and how true to nature in con- 
seqrience ! 


! out of this world was a dimly dark 


In a few minutes I had passed the lighthouse, 


The tide was weaker {and in another few minutes where was I? 


Suddenly, like a pall, all was black round me. 
Icould see nothing. The lighthouse had gone; 
the glimmer of the stars, the rising moon, all 
had disappeared; and all that I could make 
itch, which 
was my own mainsail. What happened ? 
Nothing more than that a dense fog had been 
lying in wait for me out on the sea among the 
rocks. But if I could sce nothing, at least one 
other sense was keenly acute. hat was it 
making that sharp rasping-like noise close to 
me? The sea was grinding among the rocky 
teeth that grinned at me so hungrily the morn- 
ing before. 

Which way to go I had not the most remote 
notion ; I had absolutely nothing to guide me. 
The breeze, which had sprung up just before, 
was the only thing I had to trust to, and as 
long as the sail kept filled at about the same 
angle it had previously been, I felt I must be 
going in the night direction ; yet of course the 
wind might change at any moment. But a 
much more pressing danger than the direction 
I was to take was very resent to me—namely, 
the danger in the inky darkness of ranning on 
some one of the countless rocks. The only 
means IJ had of preventing this catastrophe was 
by listoning most keenly for the nearness of the 
sound of the waves. As the grinding and 
girding of the sea became clearer, so I steered io 
an opposite direction, and by this means kept 
myself afloat and safe for some time; but it 
was most anxious work, for I knew by the 
noise the sea made that the height of some of 
the waves was considerable, and I remembered 
how, during the daytime, they had risea over 
and entirely hidden several feet of pointed 
rocks, and then fallen as many feet below, and 
I could not help thinking how singularly un- 
comfortable it would be for me to glide over 
one of these rocks, and then suddenly find the 
water all rushing off, and the point of the rock 
sticking up through the bottom of the boat—a 
by no means improbable accident. 

The tide was rising all this time, and if I 
had only known the way I might have got 


back again into the land-locked harbour of 
Morlaix and anchored, but the wind was setting 
me out, and I had not the remotest notion 
where [ was. All 1 could hear was the horrid 
raxping of the sea ; I could see nothing. 

And so the hours passed on. The breeze 
died away as the tide got higher, until at lust it 
fell altogether, and I had to put out an oar in 
order to move away from the rocks, to which 
the sea told me I was getting too near. At 
last J reached a place where the rocks scemed 
to be all round, and the noise most uncom- 
fortably loud. No soor-er did I scull away from 
one sharp rush of water than I seemed to be 
getting qnite as near to another. And once my 
oar actually touched the rock. I own I began 
to get very uncomfortable, for I couldn't pos- 
sibly tell whether the rocks would be uncovered 
at high water or not. In my difficulties 1 
thought of anchoring, but then the thought 
came into my head, How am 1 to know tl 
I shan’t be on the top of a rock when the tide 
goes out again? I made up, my mind that 
there was nothing for it but to keep on sculling 
and listening, and wait for daylight. I scarcely 
dared to hope that I could keep Aristides Mary 
afloat all night, but still I determined to do my 
best. The hours were ing slowly. I had 
no watch with me, but I knew the dawn could 
not be far off, aud with a more vigorous push 
of the oar I sculled away for about the thou- 
sandth time from a more than usually lond 
rush of the sea over some hidden point of rock 
close to me. 

At last the mist seemed changing in colour ; 
instead of blackness it became gradaally a faint 
pink, and I could make out the bowsprit of Aris- 
tides Mary. The sea on each side of me was quite 
glassy, but I could see nothing on either side 
farther off than a boat's | Suddenly I 
heard a sharp rasping sound close to me, and 
there right under my bow was the tip of a 
rock. I swung the scuil violently to the side 
and slewed the boat off, but my feelings may be 
easier imagined than described. As the swell 
of the sea sank down, I saw the point of the 
rock keen as a needle sticking out of the water 
abont four feet high, so close that I coul1 almost 


m= 
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touch it with my oar; but what horrified me 
most was the rapidity of the tide. I rushed 
past the rock, and had I touched it must have 
been hopelessly wrecked. To hope for safety by 
swimming in such a tide was out of the question, 
unless, indeed, I had been carried over some 
other rock farther out, and to which I might 
have clung for safety. 

Now that l could sec my danger I was more 
alarmed than ever; and quite despaired of es- 
caping; indecd I marvelled much how I managed 
to avoid all these dangers throughout the dark- 
ness. The light got brighter above, but still I 
could see nothing but dense vapour all round, 
and there was nothing to be done but watch and 
wait. The day grew on, but brought no comfort. 
Several times more | just grazed past rocks, 
seeing them only in time to stecr the boat vio- 
lently to one side and give them a push with 
my oar. Suddenly I saw a yellow patch under 
the bow ; it was sand. 1 watched it anxiously ; 
the water was shoaling, and in another minute I 
was aground onasmooth patch of lovely sand. 
Where was I? 

I well might ask the question. I could 
see no beach, nothing beyond the little patch of 
sand on which the boat had run aground. In a 
few minutes tho tide had left the keel, and Aris- 
tide Maric was high and dry on the shore. See- 
ing there was no danger of her floating for some 
time, I carried out the anchor and went off to 
explore. After going about a hundred yards T 
lost sight of the boat and found the shore rose 
rapidly ; the beach ended, and steep grassy slopes 
led up to a cliff of granite. Climbing this I 
suddenly emerged into sunlight. Away inland 
were three tall spires above the mist, which I 
instantly recognsied as those of the cathedral of 
St. Pol de on, and its noble church, the 
Kreisker. I then knew where I was, and that 
actually I had scarcely gone out of my course 
the whole night. The mist now rose, and before 
me lay the Bay of Morlaix, and away to the 
north, about four miles off, Roscoff. I then de- 
scended, aud walking along the shore I met a 
Douanier who directed me to a cabaret where I 
got some eggs and food; then going back I 
waited for the rising tide, and once more embark- 
ingin Aristide Marie, soon reached Roscoff. There 
I found great excitement had been caused by my 
absence. All the world had concluded I was 
drowned, and were cither much relieved or disap- 
pointed at my turning up. The mist had been so 
thick that night, that the fishermen had been out 
and could not find even their nets, and great was 
their astonishment that I had been able to find 
my way from Morlaix. Indeed, their belief that 
Englishmen were like the fish was sironger than 
ever. Certainly, I hud much to be thankful for, 
and fully realised that saying of Shakespeare 
that ‘‘all is well that ends well.” 


QL 


THE ARMS OF THE GREAT 
SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 


pr it may be well to mention, that in 
the coloured plate of the ‘Arms of the 
Great Schools of England,” which we pre- 
sent to our readers with the part for November, 
we have included only a few typical examples ; 
it being our intention to give a further collec- 
tion on a future occasion. In this plate we have 
for tho first time, in any form, got together, from 
original and official sources, the distinguishing 
heraldic devices of sixteen of our best known 
schools, and a slight sketch of their history may 
not prove unintcresting. 

Winchester, the oldest, founded in 1382, on 
the site of an older grammar school, which was 
in existence for at least a couple of hundred 
years before, bears the same arms as those of 
New College, Oxford. Founded like it by the 
Samons builder-bishop of Edward 111., it shows 
us the two black clievrons between the three 
vores on the silver field, impaled with the gold 
aud silver keys addorsed in bend, and crossed 
iy the sword with its hilt and pommel of gold, 
which form the arms of the See of Winchester. 
Whe history of its founder was a noble one. 


Born at Wykcham in Hampshire, in 1324, in a | were always to possess 


comparatively humble station, as related in the 
curious life by Robert Heete, still kept at the 
College, the son of John Longe and Sibilla 
Bowade soon showed that his talents were of no 
mean order. Step by step did sturdy Willie 
Longe make his way up in the world, and very 
early in his carcer he dropped his surname and 
became the William ‘‘of Wykcham” of our 
records. The great Chancellor of the Third 
Edward and the Second Richard never let a 
chance pass by him of doing good amongst his 
own people, and his memory, after a lapse of 
five hundred years, is even now warmly cherished 
by thogsands of Wykehamists in all quarters of 

¢ globe. 

From Winchester came the first head master 
of Eton, William of Waynilete, in 1440, when 
the famous college, 


“Where gruteful science still adores 
Her Henry's holy shade,” 


was founded by that unsatisfactory monarch, 
King Henry vt., who is still waiting his turn 
for some enthusiastic admirer to unearth the 
necessary “papers,” and, clearing away the 
cobwebs, prove to the world that the husband of 
Margaret of Anjou was by no means so feeble 
as he is painted. In the three lilies slipped and 
leaved on a field azure, and the fleur-de-lys of 
France and lion of England on the chief, per 
pale, azure and gules, we trace the royal 
founder ; and in the original grant, which, with 
the splendid seals, still kecps its place amid 
the College archives, we have one of the finest 
examples of blazonry now left even of that or 
any. other age. 

n the amulets on the white chevron and the 
sable field we have the arms of St. Paul's, 
founded by warrant of Henry vit. Dr. John 
Colet—the one survivor of the twenty-two chil- 
dren of the Sir Henry who was twice Lord 
Mayor, the famous Greek scholar and wealthy 
Dean of St. Paul's, the friend of Erasmus, and 
of all the shining lights of Continental Jearning 
—appointed the learned William Lilly, of gram- 
mar fame, its first head master in 1512, and made 
the Mercers’ Company his trustees. The old 
buildings were begun in 1509, and the churchyard 
now mourns the flight of the scholars from their 
dismal playground to their new home, near 
Addison Road station. In the portcullis of the 
City of Westminster, with a chief of the cross 
and martlets of the Confessor and the Royal 
Arms of England, we have the bearings of the 
fine old school attached to the Abbey of St. 
Peter, on Thorney Isle, founded in 1540; and 
in the National Arms, before the times of the 
Tudors, we real the sphroximate date of the old 
Grammar School at Shrewsbury, founded by the 
Sixth Edward in 1551; while in the red cross 
of London city, with the sword of St. Paul, and 
the chief of blue, with the golden French lilies 
and red and white Tudor rose, we have another 
and more famous foundation of our first Pro- 
testant king, the renowned Blue Coat School, or 
Christ’s Hospital, established in 1553. 

To the left of our plate, we have the well- 
known arms of ‘the Tree School of Lawrence, 
Sheriff of London, grocer,” founded by him at 
Rugby in 1567. The worthy grocer, who was 
so proud of his grocerings that he attached to 
his name the name of his trade, as if it were a 
“handlo of hononr,” and even occasionally 
used as his arms the cloves of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, of which he was a distinguished member, 
would, we imagine, be somewhat astonished at 
the height to which the fame of his pious foun- 
dation has now risen. 

In the quaint device of the Uppingham seal 
we trace the foundation of the school by good 
Archdeacon Johnson in 1581, during the palmy 
days of corporal punishment, though the half- 
dozen small boys are apparently handing in 
their exercises to the jolly-looking mustachioed 
master, with the greatest indifference as to his 
prominent birch. 

In the silver lion on the blue field we are 
reminded of John Lyon, the yeoman who in 
1590 founded the world-famous ‘‘ Free School 
of Harrow,” whose boys, according to his rules, 


“bow shafts, bow 
strings, and a bracer,” and amuse themselves 
out of school with ‘‘driving a top, tossing a 
hand-ball, running, shooting, and no other” 
games, the shooting being kept up for the 
oot of archery in general, and the winning of 
the ‘‘ Harrow silver arrow ” in particular. 

In the corner we have one more of our great 
London schools, now, however, removed to God- 
alming, and given place to Merchant Taylors’, 
represented by the arms of its founder, Thomas. 
Sutton. The astute Master-General of Ordnance, 
who financed Philip 11. out of the banks of 
Italy, and created a ‘‘corner” which made cash 
so ‘‘tight” in Spain that tho sailing of the 
Armada was delayed for a couple of years, was 
as famous during life for his wealth as he was 
after death for his funeral and tomb. Charter- 
house, however, is his true monument, and in 
the foundation in 1611 of the Chartreuse, on the 
site of the monastery of the Old Carthusians, 
the “Grey Friars,” in which with tearfal eyes so 
many of us have read how that noble seldier, 
Newcome, last said his ‘adsum!" his money 
was wisely bestowed. What a curious state of 
affairs it seems to have been, however, when 

lain Thomas Sutton could oblige the Queen of 

England, the mighty Elizabeth, with a little 
loan of £100, and afterwards ‘‘ remember” her 
Virgin Majesty in his wiil for a couple of thou- 
sand! And in the Roll of Harrow, which looks 
like a skeleton biographical dictionary, what 
were the special achievements of that never- 
forgotten Dr. Daniel Wray, F.R.8. and A.s.s., 
whose initials are so queerly Panglossian ? 

With tho red chevron and cinquefuils of the 
"College of God's Gift in Dulwich,” the 
foundation of Shakespeare's friend, Ned Alleyn, 
the actor, in 1619, we close the list of our earlier 
establishments, 

Of the arms of the nineteenth century schools, 
we have the golden cross of Cheltenham, founded. 
in 1841; the red cross and mitres of Rossall, 
founded in 1844; the open book of Marl- 
borough, founded in the following year; and 
the winged hearts and ‘‘sursum corda” of the 
new Haileybury, risen like a phoenix from its 
ashes in 1862. 

Last but not least we have the arms of Wel- 
lington College, founded in 1853, which are the 
same as those of the ‘Iron Duke” whose name 
it bears; the white crosses for Wellesley, the 
red lions for Colley, and which, like those of the 
other at warrior duke, John Churchill, of 
Blenheim, bear an ‘augmentation of honour,” 
in this case in the shape of the Union Jack 
charged upon a shield of pretence. 


oe 


THE ILL-USED BOY ; 
OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES 
By Mus. Ernoar 
Author of ‘Jack and John,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE BLACK NAG. 


" HINGS were not 
uite eo bad as 
wrence had at 
first supposed. 
Dick was not hurt 
80 much as his 
» own fears had led 
him to believe. 
He was wounded, 
certainly, but not 
nearly so much as 
he had imagined. 
Avery little hurt 
went a long way 
with Dick—like 
some other people. 
The bullet of 
Lawrence’s revolver had just grazed the 
skin of his leg, made it bleed a little, and 
Dick thonght he was lamed for life, till 
the doctor laughed at him for making 
such a fuss about a scratch which a little 
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warm water and a bit of sticking-plaster 
would soon cure. 

However, Dick was allowed to do no- 
thing for some days but sit and rest his 
leg on a chair, and that was some comfort 
to him. Mr. Hartley, however, was very 
angry with Lawrence for possessing the re- 
volver, and reproved Ted very severely, 
when the latter owned his share in the 
business, for having brought such a weapon 
into the house. | 

**You might have killed Dick between | 
you,” he said; ‘I have a horror of fire- 
arms in a dwelling-house. There is nota 
day passes but you read in the papers of 
some accident—often a fatal onc—through 
sheer foolhardiness or carelessness. Never 
let me find either of you while under my 
roof in possession of anything of the kind 
ogain.” 

Ted, who was really grieved at having 
vexed Mr. Hartley so much, promised 
ready obedience; but Lawrence turned 
sulkily away. He was more ill-used than 
ever (in his own opinion). | 

‘If I’ve done nothing else,” he said, 
“ve given the villains a scare, and 
shown them there were firearms in the 
house. That’s worth something! Now 
they know that, you'll see they won’t come 
here again in a hurry. As to that idiot 
Dick, he isn’t hurt half so much as he de- 
serves to be. If he hadn’t come in the 
way I might have peppered that villain 
instead, and then uncle, and the papers, 
and the police would all have said what a 
fine thing it was my pistol was so handy!” 

I am not so sure of that, however—at 
least so far as Lawrence’s uncle was con- 
cerned. The ‘ villain” when caught was 
by no means a very terrible one. He was 
a boy ten years old, as far as could be 
guessed, but he did not know his age, him- 
self, nor more of his name than that most 
people called him Tom. He was small and 
stunted, and looked half-starved. Hc had 
no particular home, and never remembered 
much of either father or mother. He got 
his living ‘‘how he could,” but he was 
known to be good at climbing, and so he 
had run up the rope when it had been 
thrown round the spikes. It wasn’t | 
his weight that broke it down, but the two 
men who followed him. Then he had 
climbed up the trellis-work, and so into 
Mr. Hartley’s dressing-room. Then one of 
the fellows with him—a light-weight like | 
himself—had followed, and they had crept 
‘lownstairs and opened the garden door, 
and the other man had come in, and so 
they had gone to work. 

‘e didn’t know where the men lived. 
He ‘didn’t know nothin’ about them,” 
only they had asked him to help in this 
piece of business. He should Pave got 
away, only his foot hurt him ; he'd twisted 
his ankle, like; and then he had tried to 
hide, and one of the men with him, till ‘‘the 
row was past;” and then he had been 
canght and taken. That was all he knew; 
and then he relapsed into sullen silence. 

A great many things had been roughly 
packed up by the thicves, including nearly 
all Mr. Hartley’s wardrobe, which was in 
his dressing-room. As the plate had not 
been accessible, the thieves had contented 
themselves with meaner spoil. But some 
of this had been dropped in their hurried 
flight, so that, with one exception, not 
much had been lost. 

But that one exception was an important 
one. The small black bag which Mr. 
Hartley had brought home with him the 
precoding night had gone, and that bag had | 

eld important documents. Mr. Hartley 


| answer. 


| tled it by saying, ‘‘Send him to the sta- 


| give him a bout of prison, and then two 


| his eyes. 


| fully answered ‘‘Yes;” then, after a little 


blamed himself for not having at once 
placed those documents, which he had 
received from his solicitor in the course of 
the day, in his iron chest. Tom, when 
questioned, knew nothing about the black 
bag. only he supposed the other fellows 
had taken it with them. But the decds 
were gone, and as they were the title- 
deeds of the house in which he was then 
living, their loss, if ever he wished to dis- 
pose of The Chestnuts, was likely to cause 
Mr. Hartley some inconvenience. 

But, meanwhile, what was to be done 
with Tom ? There he was, ragged, pinched, 
dirty, with a lame foot, arising, the doctor 
said, from a sprained ankle. A woeful 
subject, Tom, and a woeful question, my 
boys, which we are constantly putting of 
so many like Tom, and never receiving an 


The policeman would have set- 


tion, sir, and most the magistrate will 
years in a reformatory.” Mr, Hartley hesi- 
tate Robert looked at the poor, stunted, 
wretched creature, who had no blessed 
memories of father and mother to help 
him on his road, who had never been 
taught right from wrong, what either sin 
or goodness meant, and the tears came in’ 


‘Are there many such boys in London, 
uncle?” he said; and Mr. Hartley sorrow- 


consideration, he turned to the policeman. 
“T_T—won’t give him in charge; you 
will find him here for the next day or so. 
I have a friend who is interested in such 
boys. I will speak 


to her about this 
one, Perhaps she 
can find room for 
him in her home. 
Cook, you'll see to 
him till I’ve time 
to provide for him 
elsewhere, won't 
you?” 

Cook was a good- 
hearted woman, 
though she did rule 
matters with a 
high hand in the 
kitchen; so she 
readily tookcharge 
of the unfortunate little waif. The doctor 
saw to his sprained ankle; he was washed 
and fed; his own clothes were burned. 


Bob came forward with an old suit of his 
own, which, though he had outgrown it, 
was still much too large for the poor 
little starveling ; and Tom for the present 
was installed on one side of the kitchen 
fire, and Dick on the other, one nursing 
his leg, and the other his ankle, to Law- 
rence’s great disgust. 

a nice pot for uncle to make!” he said 
to Ted. ‘‘ Why couldn’t he send the little 
wretch to prison and have done with him ? 
However, I’m glad I didn’t pepper him, 
now I see he’s so small.” 


CHAPTER X.—LAWRENCE'S IDEAS OF A 
GENTLEMAN. 

LAWRENCE felt very distressed all that day. 
He had counted on doing such great things 
with that revolver, and he had done so 
wretchedly little—worse, he had got into 
trouble with his uncle, lost his cherished 
weapon, torn his handsome dressing-gown 
—a present from his mother—and made 
himself extremeiy ridiculous. This was 
perhaps the hardest of all to bear. There 
‘was no going to school, even, to divert his 
attention from his troubles—no lessons to 
prepare—nothing to do but to read the 
paper, roam about the garden, and pour 
his grievances into the ears of Ted, who, 
with all his belief in his friend, sometimes 
felt just a little tired of hearing of them. 

“I do think,” said Lawrence, ‘that a 
fellow ought not only to have a pistol, but 
be taught how to use it. It’ga gentlemanly 
accomplishment, just like Latin and Greek, 
and firearms are a great protection to a 
house. If my uncle’s is never attacked 
again he may thank me for it. You may 
rely upon it, Ted, that by this time all the 
thieves at the East End know that there 
are firearms kept in this place, and some one 
who knows how to use them.” 

“Dick knows that,” observed Ted, drily. 

‘‘And it isn’t only a case of property, 
but if one is attacked on the road.” 

‘‘Oh! one never hears of highway rob- 
beries nowadays,” said Ted, who was 
spending his afternoon in lolling on the 


} 


swer to this last remark of Ted's, ‘only 
you never read the papers as you ought to 
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do; and then if one gentleman has a differ- 
ence with another—” 

“You're not thinking of duelling!” 
cried Ted, and opened his eyes wider than 
his mouth, in which he had just been about 
to a cherry. 

Well, why not? ” answered Lawrence, 
in his grandest tone. ‘It isn’t so long since 
it was in the fashion, and J think it’s a 
pity it ever went out. What's a gentle- 
man to do if a fellow insults him ?” 

“Punch his head!” answered Ted, ‘‘ or 
give him a good hiding.” 

“That’s a very rough, barbarous way of 
settling things. I think pistols a great 
deal better. Swords would be better still.” 

“ And fists best of all,” said Ted. 

“But I don’t see auy chance of learning 
how to fence,” continued Lawrence, sub- 
limely ignoring Ted’s last remark, ‘and a 
sword would come expensive. Now, pis- 
tols—single-barrelled ones—are not dear. 
Whicher told me of a shop in the City 
where yon can buy thom for five-and-six- 

ce. Let’s have a pair between us, Ted. 

e’ll set up a target at the end of the ter- 
race, and fire away. We shall have plenty 
of time in the holidays.” 

Ted shook his head. ‘I won’t have 
anything to do with pistols while I'm here. 
I couldn’t after what your uncle said to us 
this morning; and I don’t think you should 
either, Hartley. You see you might have 
lamed Dick for life, or killed him.” 

“But I didn’t do either. I’ve just 
grazed his skin, and given the thieves who 
came here @ tine warning, and I don’t see 
what my uncle has to object to. It’s very 
unreasonable of him.” 3 

Ted said nothing, but went on with his 
cherries, Lawrence felt more angry with 
hia friend than even with his uncle, and 
sulked with Ted for the rest of the day, 


d ined, however, to have the pistol iS pro 

ie aving ‘a | thought. And now Robert's conduct began 
to be more exasperating than ever to his 
cousin. 


: eanwhile Mr. Hartley was 
busy day. He got late to business, having 
before he went given directions to the 
printers to issue bills offering £100 reward 
for the recovery of his missing deeds. Then 
when business hours were over he took a 
train from the City, which carried him out 
some way into Epping Forest, in order 
that he might see the lady of whom he had 
spoken to the policeman. He had shrunk 
from the idea of sending the child-criminal 
to a reformatory, much more to the prison 
that even for a short time might precede it. 
Now he knew, if the lady to whom he was 
going had only room for this poor little 
sinner, she would make » man of him in 
the best sense of the word, if any one 
could. She was a good woman, who had 
known heavy troubles in her early life— 
troubles which had so weighed her down 
that at one time it had seemed, as it does 
sometimes to s great many of us, that 
there could never be happiness or joy for 
her again. Then two poor boys, 
little pariahs like Tom, had come under 
her notice, and she had roused herself 
out of her deep grief to help them. And 
in helping them she grew better and 
stronger herself. The new work was her 
best comfort, and as she came across one 
boy after another she gathered them to 
herself till their number amounted to a 
dozen. She never liked to have more, that 
was as large a number as she felt she could 
well gee to. She had taken a roomy old 
house in Epping Forest, and here, with a 
steady old man-servant, and an equally 
steady woman, with a stout girl for hard 


work under her, she had settled down and { 


made her home. 
_ The boys worked in the garden and made 


themselves useful in the house. She taught 
them herself whatever book learning it was 
best for them to know, with some hel; 

from one of the masters of a day schoo! 
near, in writing and arithmetic. but gutter 
boys are not the stuff out of which brilliant 
scholars are made, neither was she anxious 
tkat her boys should be such. But she 
taught them to be honest and truthful, 
clean and obedient, and, as they grew old 
enough placed them out in the world. She 
was not a rich woman, but she had a 
moderate income, and various friend 
helped her—Mr. Hartley ‘more than any. 
He was always ready to find places for her 
boys in warehouses, workshops, or service, 
and he had told her, once for all, whenever 
she wanted help in money to come to him. 
He had been her friend for many years, 80 
that, altogether, he was not much afraid but 
that one way or another she wouid contrive 
to find room for that miserable little Tom. 

Miss Bransome was very pleased to see 
Mr. Hartley She was very pleased, too, 
that she could meet his wishes about Tom. 
In a fortnight one of her boys would be 
leaving her t» become footboy in the 
neighbouring rectory; then she should 
have room for another in his place, but not 
before, as she had not a vacant bed. Mr. 
Hartley thought that Tom could come 
to no great harm, or do much harm either, 
in his house for that time, especially as he 
was hardly able to move on account of his 
sprained ankle. 

A fortnight now went on pretty quietl 
at The Chestnuts. Mr. Hartley, indced, 
heard nothing of his deeds, which was 
rather an annoyance to him Dick got 
better, and Tom began to look as if, for 
once in his life, he had enough to eat, 
and something less like a wild animal. He 
had to rest his ankle, however, his hurt 
ving more serious than was at first 


y) . “That fellow 
(iy isn't Bt society for 
a gentleman, ane 
said, A 
toTed the 
nothing but low 


company suits 
n him? Whenever 


cook A graciously 

ve him permis- 
ao Robert went 
into the kitchen 
and talked or read 
to the poor little 
sharp- featured 
creature sitting 
there, or he 
; - would take him up 
in Lis arms and carry him into the garden, 
where Tom would lean back in a long, low, 
bamboo chair, and look up at the sky and 
the trees and the flowers around him, as if 
lost in wonder whether it was all real or not. 
He was such a mite, though only three 
years younger than Robert, that it was an 
easy task for the other to carry him up and 
down. Lawrence sneered at Robert, and 
ridiculed him to his face, but it had all no 
effect. The two boys did not understand 
each other. 

‘Why shouldn’t I carry him into the 
garden ?” Robert would ask, simply. ‘‘ He 
can’t walk.” 

Ted, to Lawrence's great disgust, gave 
him very little sympathy. 

‘| think that Bob’s a real good fellow,” 
be said. ‘I wonder you don’t get on 
better with him, Hartley; and I think the 


school, and the world too, would be all 
the better if there were more like him.” 

“Then 1’m sure neither the school nor 
the world would be fit fur gentlemen to 
live in,” cried Lawrence, indignantly, feel- 
ing himself more ill-used than ever, and 
that, too, by his own especial friend. 
He sulked with Ted for some days, but he 
made himself much more uncomfortable 
than he did Ted. He, like Robert, had the 
happy knack of never seeing when people 
were angry with him about nothing. Then 
one day Ted came to him with a amiling 
setipuaniy ia it nocing bed lappenet 
indi, , a8 if nothi ad hay _— 
as, Prdeed. nothin hade but that Master 
Lawrence Hartley had for the last five 
days nobody to tell his troubles to—and 
informed him that some of the fellows, the 
Carrs amongst them, were going to get 
up the jolliest picnic that ever was, a 
regular stunning affair, near old Chingford 
Church, and that he, Ted, had been asked, 
and told, if he liked, he might bring 
Hartley and his cousin with him.” 

“* And bachelors ain’t expected to bring 
anything cither—bachelors such as you an 
I, Hartley—the rs and maters do it all.” 

Lawrence did not like to be asked in 
this off-handed wa; tant the fact was the 
Carrs knew Ted and his people a great deal 
better, and liked 
him personally 
very much more 
than they did 
Hartley. How- 
ever, he signified 
his acceptance in 
avery lofty 
manner, adding, { 
“But of course I 
shouldn’t think 
of going without 
taking my share.” 

“Just as you 
like,” said Ted; 
“« 7 don’t mind.” 

Lawrence went 
to his uncle, in- 
formed him of the 
Poets 

e might have some es an 
to contribute as his share, and i Dik 
might drive over with them to Chingford 
e following Wednesday. 

“The peaches and grapes with all my 
heart,” said his uncle, ‘‘ but I don’t see 
how I can spare Dick next Wednesday. I 
wanted him to drive Tom over to Miss 
Bransome’s, and as I cannot go myself I 
wished Robert and you to take him 
instead. Dick is not very nice, and Tom 
isa wild bird with one win; clipped. I shall 
feel more confident about fim when I know 
he is safely in Miss Bransome’s hands. Be- 
sides, after her great kindness I don’t think 
it is treating her with proper courtesy to 
send Tom tu her with only a servant to 
give him into her charge.” 

“All right, sir,” cried Lawrence, with 
wonderful alacrity, ‘we'll take him. Ted, 
I know, means to go by rail, and perhaps 
when we've given Tom into Miss Bran- 
some’s hands you'll allow Dick to take us 
and the fruit ronnd to Chingford °” 

To this Mr. Hartley readily acceded, and 
Lawrence went away very much pleased, 
not only that he was to have a good con- 
tribution to the picnic, bat that he should 
be enabled to join in it in what he con- 
sidered proper style. 

What his ideas of ‘‘ proper style” were, 
and how he carried them out. we must leave 
to another chapter. 

(To be continued.) 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 
THE POLE ; 


THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


A SEQUEL TO ‘THE CRUISE OF THE 
SNOWBIRD.” 


By Gorpon S8raBLxs, M.D., B.N. 


CNAPTER DANGER ON THE D! 
OF WAT POUTS — THE A 
SWAMPED—THE WARNING, 


<a 1; la lay 1éé-ah, lay 14 1é 10-0.” So 
went the song on deck—a song 
without words, short, and interrupted at 
every bar, as the men hauled cheerily on 
tack and sheet. 
Such a thing would not be allowed for a 


A FOREST 
NDOON 18 


single moment on board a British man-o’- | deck, there are good men and true over- | 


| war, as the watch singing while they obeyed 

the orders of the bo’sw'n’s pipe, taking in 
| sail, squaring yards, or doing any other 
| duty required of them. And yet, with all 


due respect for my own flag, methinks | 


there are times when, as practised in mer- 
chant or passenger ships, that strange, 
weird, wordless song is not at all an un- 
pleasant sound to listen to. By night, for 
instance, after you have turned in to your 
little narrow bed—the cradle of the deep, 
in which you are nightly rocked—to hear 
it rising and falling, and ending in long- 
drawn cadence, gives one an indescribable 
feeling of peace and security. Your bark is 
all alone—so your thoughts may run—on 
a wild world of waters. There may not be 
another ship within hundreds of miles; the 
wind may be rising or the wind may be 
falling—what do you care? What need 
you care? There are watchful eyes on 


“Stand by, men! stand by!" 


head, and they seem to sing your cradle 
hymn, ‘La 14 leé-ab,” and before it is 
done you are wrapt in that sweetest, that 
dreamless slumber that landsmen seldom 
know. 

There was one man at least in every 
watch on board the Arrandoon, who usually 
led the song that accompanied the hauling 
on a ror with sweet c'ear tenor voice ; 
you could not have been angry with these 
men had you been twenty times a man-o’- 
war’s man, 

It was about an hour after breakfast, 
and our boys were lazing below. For 
some time previous to the working song, 
there had been perfect silence on board—a 
silence broken only now and then by a 
short word of command, a footstep on 
deck, or the ominous flapping of the canvas 
aloft, as it shivered for a moment, then 
filled and swelled out again. 

Had you been down below, one sign 
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alone would have told you that something 
was going to happen—that some change 
was about to take place. It was this: 
when everything is going on all right, you 
hear the almost constant tramp, tramp of 
the officer of the watch up and down the 
quarter-deck, but this was nbsent now, and 
you would have known without seeing him 
that he was standing, probably, by the 
binnacle, his eyes now bent aloft, and now 
sweeping the horizon, and now and then 
glancing at the compass. 

Then came a word or two of command, 
given in a quiet, ordinary tone of voice— 
there was no occasion to howl on this par- 
ticular morning. And after this a rush of 
fect, and next the song, and the bo’sw’n's 
pipe. Thus:— 

Song.—'‘ La 14 1é ah, lay 14 1é 16-0.” 

Spoken.—‘‘ Hoy !” 

Boatswain’s Pipe.— Whee 
weet, wéé-é.”” 

Song.—‘' La 1 lay 1&4, lay 16-0.” 

Spoken.—*‘ Belay !” 

Boatswain's Pipe.—‘‘ Wee wee woct weet 
weet weet, wéé é.” 

Spoken.—‘‘ Now lads.” 

Song.—‘* Lé ah 6 &é." 

Pipe.—‘* Weet weet!” 

Then a hurry-scurrying away forward, a 
trampling of fect enough to awaken Rip 
van Winkle, then the bo’sw’n’s pipe 
encore. 

Allan straightens his back in his easy- 
chair—he has been bending over the 
table, reading the ‘‘Noctes Ambrosianswo”— 
straightens his back, stretches his arms, and 
says ‘‘Heigho!” Rory is busy arranging 
some beautiful transpareut specimens of 
animalcule not bigger than midges, on a 
piece of black cardboard: he had caught 
them overnight in a gauze net dragged 
astern. He doesn’t look up. Ralph is 
lying ‘‘ tandem” on a sofa, reading ‘“‘ Ivan- 
hoe.” He won't take his eyes off the book, 
nor move as much as one Crowsy eyelid, 
but he manages to say, 

“What are they about on deck, Rory ?” 

“Don’t know even a tiny bit,” says 
Rory. 

“Rory,” continnes Ralph, in a slightly 
louder key ; ‘‘ you’re a young man; run up 
and see.” 

“Rory won't, then,’’ says Rory, intent 
on his work; ‘fag for yourself, my lazy 
boy.” 

“Oh!” says Ralph, ‘“ won't you have 
your ears pulled when I do get up!” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Rory, “you'll 
have forgotten all about it long before 
then.” z 

“ Freezing. Powders! roared Ralph. 

The bright-faced though bullet-headed 
nigger boy introduced in lest chapter ap- 
peared instantly. He wasdressed in white 
flannel, braided with blue. Had he been a 
sprite, or a djin, he couldn't have popped 
np with more startling rapidity. Truth is, 
the young rascal had been asleep under 
the table. 

“Off on deck with you, Freezing Pow- 
ders, and see what's up.” 

Freezing Powders was down again ina 
moment. 

“Take in all sail, sah! and square de 
yard; no wind, sah! nebber a puff.” 

It was just as Freezing Powders said. 
but there was noise enough presently, and 
puffing too, for steam was got up, and the 
great screw was skimming the waters of 
the dark northern ocean into creamish 
foam, as the vessel went steadily ahead at 
about ten knots an hour, There was no 
occasion to hurry. When Rory and Allan 
went on deck, they found the captain in 


5, weet weet 


consultation with the mates, Mitchell and 
Stevengon. 

“*T must admit,” McBain was remark- 
ing, ‘‘ that I can’t make it out at all.” 

“No more can we,” said Stevenson, with 
a puzzled smile, ‘‘ The wind has failed us 
all at once, and the sea gone down, and 
the glass seems to have taken leave of its 
senses entirely. It is up one moment high 
enough for anything, and down the next 
to 28 deg. There, just look at that sea and 
look at that sky.” 

There was certainly something most ap- 
palling in the appearance of both. The 
ocean was calm and unruffied as glass, with 
only a long low heave on it; not a ripple 
on it big enough to swamp a fly; but over 
it all a strange, glassy lustre that—so you 
would ‘have thought—could have been 
skimmed off. The sky was one mass of 
dark purple-black clouds in masses. It 
seemed no distance overhead, and the 
horizon looked hardly a mile away on 
either side. Only in the north it was one 
unbroken bluish black, as dark scemingly 
as night, from the midst of which every 
now and then, and every here aud there, 
would come quickly a little puff of cloud 
of a lightish grey colour, as if a gun had 
been fired. Only there was no sound. 

There was something awe-inspiring in 
the strange, ominous look of sca and sky, 
and in the silence broken only by the grind 
and gride of screw and engine. 

“No,” said McBain, ‘*I don’t know 
what we are going to have. Perhaps a 
tornado. Anyhow, Mr. Stevenson, let us 
be ready. Get down topgallant masts, it 
will be a bit of exercise forthe men; let us 
have all the steam we can command, and—” 

‘« Batten down, sir?” 

“Yes, Mr. Stevenson, batten down, and 
lash the boats inboard.” 

The good ship Arrandoon was at the 
time of which I write about fifty miles 
south of the Faroes, and a long way to the 
east. The weather had been dark and 
somewhat gloomy, from the very time they 
lost sight of the snowclad hills around 
Oban, but it now scemed to culminate in a 
darkness that could be felt. 

The men were well drilled on board this 
steam yacht. McBain delighted to have 
them smart, and it was with surprising 
celerity that the topgallant imasts were 
lowered, the hatches battened down, and 
the good ship prepared for any emergency. 
None teo soon; the darkness grew more 
intense, especially did the clouds look 
threatening ahead of them. And new 
here and there all round them the sea be- 
gan to get ruffled with small whirlwinds, 
that sent the water wheeling round and 
round like miniature maelstroms, and raised 
it up into cones in the centre. 

‘* How is the glass now. Mr. Stevenson ?”” 
asked McBain. 

“Stands very low, sir,” was the reply, 
“but keeps steadily down.” 

“All right,” said McBain; ‘‘now get 
two guns loaded with ball cartridge; have 
no more hands on deck than we want. No 
idlers, d'ye hear?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“‘Send Magnus Bolt here.” 

“Now, Magnus, old man,” continued 
McBain, “ d’ye mind the time, some years 
ago in the Snowbird, when you rid us of 
that troublesome pirate ?’* 

‘Ay, that I do right well, sir,” said 
this little old weasened specimen of hu- 
manity, rubbing his hands with delight. 
“It were a fine shot that. He! he! he! 
Mercy on us, to sec his masts and sails 
come toppling down, sir—he! he! he!”’ 


“Well, I want you again, Magnus; I'd 
rather trust to your old eye iu an emer- 
gency than to any in the ship.” 

** But where is the foe, sir >” 

“ Look ahead, Magnus.” 

Magnus did as he was told; it was a 
strange, and to one who understood it, a 
dreadful sight. Apparently a thousand 
balloons were afloat in the bluc murky air, 
each one trailing its car in the sea, balloons 
of terrible size, flat as to their tops which 
seemed to join or merge into one another, 
forming a black and ominous cloud. The 
cars that trailed on the sea were snowy 
white. 

“Heaven help us!” said Magnus, clasp-, 
ing his hands for just a moment, while his 
cheeks assumed an ashen hue. ‘‘ Heaven 
help us, sir; this is worse than the pirate.” 

“They are all coming this way,” said 
McBain; ‘‘fire only at those that threaten. 
us, and fire while they are still some dis- 
tance ahead.” 

Meanwhile Ralph had come on deck, and 
joined his companions. I do not think 
that through all the long terrible hour that 
followed, either ef them speke qne word ; 
although there was no sea on, and for the 
most part no motion ; they but clutched 
with one hand rigging or shroud, and 
gazed terror-struck at the awful scene 
ahead and around them. 

They were soon in the very centre of 
what appeared an interminable forest of 
waterspouts. Few indeod have ever seen 
such a sight or encountered so pressing a 
danger and lived to tell it. The balloon- 
shaped heads of these waterspouts looked. 
dark as midnight; their shafts, I can call 
them nothing else, were immense pillars 
rising out of gigantic feet of secthing 
foam. So close did they pass to some of 
these that the yardarms seemed almost to 
touch them. Our heroes noticed then, and 
they marvelled at it afterwards, the strange 
monotonous roaring sound they emitted, a 
sound that drowned even the noise of the 
troubled waters around their shafts. * 

Old Magnus made good use of his guns 
on those that threatened the good ship with 
destruction ; one shot broke always one, and 
sometimes more, probably with the vibra- 
tion; but the thundering sound of the 
falling waters, and the turmoil of the sea 
that followed, what pen can describe ¥ 

But, good shot as he is, Magnus is not 
infallible, else McBain would not now have 
to grasp his spcaking-trumpet and shout, 

“Stand by, men, stand by.” 

A waterspout had wholly, or partially 
at least, broken on board of them. It was 
as though the splendid ship had suddenly 
been blown to atoms by a terrible explo- 
sion, and every timber of her. engulfed in 
the ocean! 

For long moments thus then her crew, 
half drowned, half dead, could once more 
look around. The Arrandoon was afloat, 
but her decks were swept. Hundreds of 
tons of water still filled her decks, and 
poured out into the sea in cataracts 
through her broken bulwarks; ay, and it 
poured below too, at the fore and main 
hatchways, which had been smashed open 
with the violence and force of the deluge. 
The main yard had come down, and one 
whaler was smashed into matchwood. I 
wish I could say this was all, but two poor 
fellows lost for ever the number of their 
mess. Onc was secn floating about dead 


* Snch a phenomenon as this has raroly been wit- 

nessed in the Northern Ocean, It is somewhat strance 

that on the selfaame year this happened, av earthquake 

was felt in Ireland, “aud shocks even near Perth, in 
cotland, 
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end unwounded on the deck ere the water 
got clear; the other, with sadly splintered 
‘brow, was still clutching in a death-grasp 
2 rope that had bound a tarpaulin over a 
grating. 

But away ahead appeared a long yellow- 
ish streak of clear sky, close to the horizon. 
‘The danger had passed. 

All hands were now called to clear away 
the wreck and make good repairs. The 
pumps, too, had te be set to work, and as 
soon as the wind came down on them from 
the clear of the horizon, sail was set, for the 
fires had been drowned out. 

The wind increased to a gale, and there 
was nothing for it but to lay to. And so they 
did all that night and all next day; then 
the weather moderated, and the wind 
coming more easterly they were able to 
show more canyas, and to resume their 
course with something akin to comfort. 

The bodies of the two poor fellows who 
had met with so sad a fate were committed 
to the deep—the sailor’s grave. 


‘*Karth to earth and dust to dust.” 


There was more than one moist eye while 
those words were uttcred, for the men had 
both been great favourites with their mess- 
mates. 

Rory was sitting that evening with his 
elbows resting on the saloon table, his chin 
on his hands, and a book in front of bim 
that he was not looking at, when McBain 
came below. 

“You're quieter than usual,” said 
McBain, placing a kindly hand on his 
shoulder. 
~ Rory smiled, forced a laugh even, as one 
does who wants to shake off an incubus. 

“T was thinking,” he said, “of that awful 
black forest of waterspouts. I'll never get 
it out of my head.” 

“Oh! yes you will, boy Rory,” said 
McBain; ‘it was a new sensation, that’s 
all.” 

“New sensation!" said Allan, laughing 
in earnest ; ‘‘ well, captain, I must say that 
is a mild way of putting it. J don’t want 
any more such scusations. Steward, bring 
some nice hot coftve.”’ 

“Ay!” cried Ralph, ‘that’s the style, 
Allan. Some coffee, steward—and, stew- 
ard, bring the cold pork and fowls, and 
make some toast, and bring the butter and 
the Chili vinegar.” 

Poor Irish Rory! Like every one with 
a poetic temperament, he was easily cast 
down, and just as cxasily raised again. 
Ralph’s wondrous appctite always amused 
him. 

“Oh, you true Saxon!” said Rory— 
“you hungry Englishman!” But ten 
minutes afterwards he felt himself con- 
strained to join the party at the supper- 
table. 

You see, reader mine, a sailor’s life is 
like an April day—sunshine now and 
showers anon. 

‘‘ How now, Stevenson?” said McBain, 
as the mate entered with a kind of a 
puzzled look on his face. 

“Well, sir, we are, as you said, off the 
Faroes. The night is precious dark, but I 
can see the lights of a village in here, and 
the green and red lights of a vessel of some 
size, evidently lying at anchor.” 

“‘Then, mate,” said the captain, ‘‘as we 
don’t know exactly where we are, I don’t 
think we can do wrong to steam in and 
drop anchor alongside this craft. We can 
then board her and find out. How is the 
weather?” 

“A bit thick, sir, and seems inclined to 
blow a littlo from the cast-south-east.” 


‘Let it, Stevenson—lIct it. If the other 
vessel can ride it out [ don’t think the 
Arrandoon is likely to lose her anchors. 
Hullo! Mitchell,” he continued, as the 
second mate next entered, hat in hand, 
“what's in the wind now, man ?” 

‘Why, sir,” said Mitchell, “I’m all 
ashore like, you see; I can’t make it out. 
But here is a boat just been a-hailing of 
us, and the passenger—there is only one, a 
comely lass enough — has just come on 
board, and wants to see you at once. 
Seems a bit cranky. Here she be, sir,” 
and Mitchell retired. 

A young girl. She was probably not 
over seventeen, fair-faced, and with wild 
blue eyes, and yellow hair, dripping with 
dew, floating over her shoulders. 

“Stop the ship!’ she cried, seizing 
McBain by the arm. ‘Go no farther, or | 
her ribs will be scattered over the waves, 
and your bones will bleach on the cliffs of 
the rocks.” 

“Poor thing !”” muttered McBain. 

“Oh, you heed me not!” continued the | 
girl, wringing her hands in despair. ‘It 
will be too late—it will be too lute! 
you here is no harbour, here is no ship. 
The lights you see are placed there to lure 
your vessel on shore. They are wreckers, | 
I tell you, they will—” | 

“By the deep three!” sung the man in | 
the chains. 


the foretop, 
“Breakers ahead!” Then, 
“Stand by both anchors. Ready about.” 


(To be continued.) 


LONG DISTANCE WALKING. 


[ No. 109, in our account of Mr. W. E. N. 
Coston’s admirable performance at Stamford 
Bridge last Boxing Day, we expressed our 
regret that Mr. A, W. Sinclair was not al- | 
lowed, to take part in a competition in which | 
his records were beaten. Little did we then 
think that before the year had passed our 
undoubtedly best walker would come out with 
afresh batch of honours, and require a whole | 
column to himself, with ninety records all of 
a row. It will be remembered that on No- 
vember 14, 1879, Sinclair at Lillie Bridge 
beat every, previous record from eight to fifty | 
miles (except onc—that of F. Pace at twenty) 
and that, at the Boxing Day gathering we 
have alluded to, Coston capped all his times 
up to 30 miles, and left him only the 
onours from 31 to 50. Mr. J. E. Dixon | 
at Lillie Bridge, on August 27th, 1877, had | 
already secured the bests from 50 to 100, and | 
when Sinclair announced his intention of at- 
tempting to beat these times there was a very 
strong opinion that he would succeed. He did 
suceced, and not only did he accomplish his task 
of walking 120 miles in the twenty-four hours, 
with 6min. 57sec. to spare, but he beat, in addi- 
tion to Dixon’s records, the Yankee records 
standing at the credit of Mr. J. Bruce Gillie, of 
the Scotch-American Athletic Club, which were 
gained at the New York Rink on May 10, 1878, 
and consequently he now appears in our books | 
as the hero of every mile from 81 to 120, The | 
attempt had been fixed for Thursday the 25th of 
August, but the heavy rain had rendered the 
Lillie Bridge track so forbidding that a post- 
ponement took place for a day, and at two 
minutes past ten on the Friday he commenced 
his monotonousendeavour. The first four miles 
were walked on the larger, the rest on the 
smaller path, which was in much better condi- 
tion. faving trained for the hundred and 
twenty miles, there was, of course, for the 
reasons given in our former article, no attempt 
to beat Coston’s records below the thirty. 


THE BESTS ON RECORD. | 
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Then there was a shout from the man at | 3; 
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There is little to add to the bare notice of the 
performance beyond calling attention to the fact 
that he was only absent trom the track three 
times, as shown in the tabular statement, and. 
that the total of the three intervals amounted 
to 57min, 39secs. The figures tell their own. 
story. 
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23h 58min Ssec, 120 miles. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Irvine, THE ScortisH Carrarn. 
PART II. 


He time is up, and from the pavilion may be 
seen bare-headed, bare stripped looking 
figures, emerging and making for the field of 
play. You scan them, and at once observe that 
there are two sides, 15 a side, well distinguished 
by their dress. The Jingoes wear red jerseys 
and stockings, aud white knickerbockers. The 
Grampnses wear white jerseys and dark blue 
knickerbockers and stockings. You note the 
size and muscularity of the respective sides. 
“The Jingoes will be devoured,” you say at 
once, They are certainly light looking ; several 
tall men among them, but those are spare and 
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sinewy ; the remaindor 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 9in., 
and nothing particularly noticeable about them. 
Their opponents are like big men to boys beside 
them ; full-chested, broad-shouldered, beefy, 
aouscular looking fellows, with the red and 
white of their rude health con:rasting with the 
-sallower hue of the others. 

“But wait a bit,” says an experienced friend 
at your elbow, ‘ Pharaoh’s lean kine ate up the 
fat ;” and you incredulously take a second look 
at the combatants, and your first impression is 
confirmed ; only that running through it there 
is a feeling that there is an air of determination, 
and a hard firm look about the lean ones, while 
tthe fat ones look as if they might be puffing a 
bit before all is over. 

You are eager for the fray to commence, and 
a0 are the combatants, who indulge in Jeap-frog, 
and pat each other on the back, and hug eac! 
other, and hammer their chests with their fists, 
by way of making that fact patent to the 
world. 

Meanwhile, the two captains have tossed for 


2.—The Rugby Ball. 


has won, and elected to 
play with the wind at his back and the sun 
slanting slightly in his eyes. In this he is 
right, for he knows that on a fine afternoon like 
this, as the sun gets lower, ten to one the wind 
will fall away, and thus in the second half of 
the time (they. have agreed to play for two 
perioas of 45 miuutes each, changing ends at 
alf time) his opponents will have the oblique 
‘sun dazzling their eyes, and little or no wind to 
help them. : 
11 committee and rosette men retire outside 
the touch lines, and only the two umpires and 
the referee are allowed within the sacred enclo- 
eure along with the players. 


choice of ends. Jin; 


Forwarps 


half-way line, makes a small nick in the cen- 

tral point with his heel, carefully sn.oothes off 
its edges, and places the ball in the small cup 

he has made, its nose pointing rather to the { 
leeward side of the opposite goal, and cocked up | 
in the air at an angle of ahout thirty degrees. 

Then ering a few paces, like a prudent general, 

he surveys the disposition of his own and his 

enemy’s forces. 

You do the same, and observe that each side 
is arranged in the same way, with a difference. 
The Grampus side, who are kicking off, have 
two men posted abreast, about thirty-five yards | 
between them, about their own twenty-five 
yards line. Those are their ‘‘backs.” In front 
of them, about half way between them and the 
centre, is a single individual, wandering at large 
over the ground, as if he had no fixed place of 
abode and the whole place belonged to him. 
That is the man in whom the hopes of Grampus 
are centred, their great .‘‘three-quazter-back,” 
the redoubtable Nimbletoe, a finely-built fellow 
with a quick eye, long arms, and active-looking 
legs, and an air of coolness and conscious 
saperiority. about him, which at once galls and 
unnerves his opponents. When the small boys 
of Grampus pass him in the strect they do 80 | 
in awe and reverence, and, gathering in a knot 
when he has passed and looking after him, say 
to cash other, ‘ How many tries will he ran 
to-day? How many goals will he drop?” and | 

roud indeed is the youngster who gets a nod 
rom the great man. 

Almost every club has its hero, usually, like 
Nimbletoe, a three-quarter-back, playing alone, 
ranging over his ground alone athis own sweet 
will. 

In front of him are a couple, moving about 
unensily, about 25 yards apart, and abreast, 
small, hard, quick-looking, reminding you of a 
pair of fox-terriers. These are the “ half-backs.” 
In front of them are the remaining ten, the 
“ forwards,” drawn up in a single row, spread 
out from side to side of the field, along the half- 
line, standing alert and ready, but at ease, 
waiting to follow up the kick. off of their captain, 
who is standing about four yards behind the 
ball, waiting for the word that the other side are 
ready ere he start the ball and the match. 

Look now at the Jingoe tactics. They are 
arranged to receive, not to deliver, a rush. 
Their back arrangements, too, slightly differ from 
the others’. They have one back only, standing far 


back, as it is easier to run to mect a ball than 
to run back for one coming over your head, and 
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Fig. 3.—Side, arranged to kick-off. 


The ball is now called for, and you glance at 
iit, and think it must have come from Ireland, 
for being a ball it is no ball, but a projectile, 
no more a ball than a 600-pounder shell is a 
cannon-ball. It is oval, about eleven inches 
dang b about nine in thickness. It is light, 

-blown, of india-rubber, covered with a 
‘eather case, very accurately fitting, made in 
four equal pieces cut in the long axis of the ball, 
smoothly and strongly sewn together. In the 
contre four inches of one seam is a slit, through 
which the india-rubber bladder has been passed 
into the case. This slit has been very accu- 
eately laced up, and care has been taken to 
leave no tag of lace hanging. 

The Grampus captain takes the ball, and, 
arrying it to the mark in the centre of the 


Fig. 4.—Side, arranged to receive kick-off. 


the Grampns kick-off will of a surety come to 
him. He has observed Mr. Grampus's little 

me, slanting the balla little to the lee side, 
that it may be wafted towards touch, and 
perhaps bound into it, and so give the Gram- 
puses so much ground to start with, without an 
effort, except to follow up, as will be seen ; and 
he watches to try if possible to intercept the ball 
before entering touch, and to run it up and drop 
it into touch in the Grampus territory, which, 
with the aid of the wind, he cando. A cunning 
man is this back, Mr. Dodger by name, whom 
no man ever ran past or round in the field, nor 
in tricks of the game. His wiles are manifold, 
his grip is like an octopus, his demeanour is 
modest, and he sucks a straw. 

(To be continued.) } 


| the arguments for the defence. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM 


(A SEQUEL TO “THE GIANT RAFT.”) 
By Jues Verse, 
Author of ‘ The Boy Captain,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER 1V.—MORAL PROOFS. 


be warrant against Joam Dacosta, alias 

Joam Garra', had been issued by 
the assistant of Judge Ribeiro, who 
filled the position of magistrate in the 
province of Amazones, until the nomina- 
tion of the successor of the late justice. 

This assistant bora the name of Vicente 
Jarriquez. He was a surly little fellow, 
whom forty years’ practice in criminal pro- 
cedure had not rendered particularly 
friendly towards those who came before 
him. He had had so many cases of this 
sort, and tried and sentenced so many 
rascals, that @ prisoner’s innocence scemed. 
to him 2 priori inadmissible. To be sure, 
he did not come to a decision unconscien- 
tiously ; but his conscience was strongly 
fortified, and was not easily affected by 
the circumstances of the examination or 
Like a 
good many judges, he thought but little 
of the indulgence of the jury, and when a 
Prsonee was brought before him, after 

aving through the sieve of in- 
quest, inquiry, and examination, there 
was every presumption in bis eyes that the 
man was quite ten times guilty. 

Jarriquez, however, was not abad man 
Nervous, fidgety, talkative, keen, crafty, 
he had a curious look about him, with his 
big head on his little body; his ruffled hair, 
which would not have disgraced the 
judge's. wig of the past; his piercing 
gi et-like eyes, with their expression of 
surprising acuteness ; his prominent nose, 
with which he would certainly have ges- 
ticulated had it been moveable; his ears 
wide open, so as to better catch all that 
was said, even when it was out of range of 
ordinary auditory apparatus; his fingers 
unceasingly tapping the table in front of 
him, like those of s pianist practising on 
the mute; his body so long and his legs so 
short, and his feet perpetually crossing 
and recrossing, as he sat in state in his 
magistrate’s chair. 

In private life, Jarriquez, who was a 
confirmed old bachelor, never left his law- 
books but for the table which he did not 
despise, for chess, of which he was a past 
master; and above all things for Chines» 
| puzzles, eni as, charades, rebuses, ana- 
grams, riddles, and such things, with 
which, like more than one European jus- 
tice—thorough sphynxes by taste as well 
as by profession—he principally passed his 
leisure. 

It will be seen that he was an original, 
and it will be seen also how much Joam 
Dacosta had lost by the death of Judge 
Ribeiro, inasmuch as his case would come 
before this not very agreeable judge. 

Moreover, the task of Jarriquez was in a 
way very simple. He had neither to in- 
quire nor to rule; he had not even to 
regulate a discussion nor to obtain a ver- 
dict, neither to apply the articles of the 
Penal code nor to pronounce a sentence. 

nfortunately for the fazender, such for- 
malities were no longer ne ; Joam 
Dacosta had been arrested, convicted, and 
sentenced three-and-twenty years ago for 
the crime at Tijuco; no limitation had yet 
affected his sentence. No demand in com- 
mutation of the penalty could be intro- 
duced, and no appeal for mercy could be 
received. It was only necessary then to 
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establish his identity, and as soon as the 
order arrived from Rio Janciro justice 
would have to take its course. 

Bat in the nature of things Joam 
Dacosta would protest his innocence; he 
would say be had been unjustly con- 
demned. The magistrate’s duty, notwith- 
standing the gpinions he held, would be to 
listen to him. The question would be, 
what proofs could the convict offer to 
make good his assertions? And if he was 
not able to produce them when he ap- 
peared before his first judges, was he able 
to do so now? 

Herein consisted, all the interest of the 
examination. There would have to be ad- 
mitted the fact of a defaulter, fortunate 
and safe in a foreign country, leaving his 
refuge of his own free will to face the jus- 
tice which his past life should have taught 
him to dread, and herein would be one of 
those rare and curious cases which ought 
to interest even a magistrate hardened with 
all the surroundings of forensic strife. 
Was it impudent folly on the part of the 
doomed man of Tijuco, who was tired of 
his life, or was it the impulse of a con- 
science which would at all risks have wrong 
set right? The problem was a strange one 
it must be acknowledged. 

On the morrow of Joam Dacosta’s arrest, 
Judge Jarriquez made his way to the prison 
in God-the-Son Street, where the convict 
had been placed. The prison was an old 
missionary convent, situated on the bank 
of one of the principal igu rapes of the 
town. To the voluntary prisoners of for- 
mer times there had succeeded inthis 
building, which was but little adapted for 
the purpose, the compulsory prisoners of 
to-day. The room occupied by Joam Da- 
costa was nothing like one of those sad 
little cells which form part of our modern 
penitentiary system. Anold monk's room, 
with a barred window without shutters, 
opening on to an uncultivated space, a 
bench in one corner, a kind of pallet in the 
other, a few common utensils, and that 
was all. 

It was from this room that Joam Da- 
costa, on this 25th of August, about eleven 
o’clock in the morning, was taken and 
brought into the judge's room, which was 
the old common hall of the convent. 

Judge Jarriquez was there in front of his 
desk, perched on his high chair, his back 
farce towards the window, so that his 
face was in shadow while that of the ac- 
cused remained in full daylight. His clerk, 
with the indifference which characterises 
these legal folks, had taken his seat at the 
end of the table, his pen behind his ear, 
ready to record the questions and answers. 

Joam Dacosta was introduced into the 
room, and at a rign from the judge the 
guards who had brought him withdrew. 

Judge Jarriquez looked at the accused 
for some time. The latter leant slightly 
forwards and maintained a becoming atti- 
tude, neither impudent nor humble, waited 
with dignity for the questions to which he 
was expected to reply. 

“Your name?” said Judge Jarriquez. 

“‘Joam Dacosta.” 

“Your age?” 

“ Fifty-two.” 

‘* Where do you live ?” 

“In Peru, at the village of Iquitos.” 

“Under what name?” 

“Under that of Garral, which is that of 
my mother.” 

‘* And why do you bear that name?” 

“Because for three-and-twenty years I 
wished to hide myself from the pursuit of 
Brazilian justice.” 


The answers were so exact, and seemed 
to show that Joam Dacosta had made up 
his mind to confess everything concerning 
his past and present life, that Judge Jarri- 
quez, little accustomed to such a course, 
cocked up his nose more than was usual to 

im. : 

‘“‘And why,” he continued, ‘should 
Brazilian justice pursue you ?” 

“Because I was sentenced to death in 
1826 in the diamond affair at Tijuco.” 

“You confess then that you are Joam 
Dacosta ?” 

“Tam Joam Dacosta.” 


“To that, sir,” answered Dacosta, “I 
invented a pretext, but in reality I had a 
motive.” 

““What was the pretext ?” 

“ The responsibility of taking into Para 
large raft, and acargo of different products 
of the Amazon.” 

“Ah! and what was the real motive of 
your departure ?” 

And in asking this question Jarriquez said 
to himself, 

““Now we shall get into denials and 
falsehoods.” 

‘The real motive,” replied Joain Dacosta 


“ Judge Jarriquez was there, with his back to the window.” 


All this was said with great calmness, 
and as simply as possible. The little eyes 
of Judge Vetriques; hidden by their lids, 
seemed to say, 

‘Never came across anything like this 
before.” . 

He had put the invariable question which 
had hitherto brought the invariable reply 
from culprits of every category protesting 
their innocence. 

The fingers of the judge began to beat a 
gentle tattoo on the table. 

“‘Joam Dacosta,”’ he asked, ‘‘ what were 
you doing at Iquitos ’”” 

“I was a fazender, and engaged in 
managing a farming establishment of con- 
siderable size.” 

“Tt was prospering 7” 

“Greatly prospering.” 

“How one fe dia you leave your 
fazenda ?” 

“« About nine weeks.” 

“Why ?” 


in a firm voice, ‘‘ was the resolution I had 
taken to give myself up to the justice of 
my country.” 

“You give yourself up ?”’ exclaimed the 
judge, rising from his stool. ‘‘ You give 
yourself up of your own free will?” 

“Of my own free will.” 

“And why?” 

** Because I had had enough of this lying 
life, this obligation to live under a false 
name, this impossibility to be able to re- 
store to my wife and children that which 
belongs to them ; in short, sir, because—” 

“* Because ?” 

“T was innocent!” 

“That is what I was waiting for!” said 
Judge Jarriquez aside. 

And while his fingers tattooed a slightly 
more audible march, he made a sign with 
his head to Dacosta, which signified as 
clearly as ible ‘Go on! Tell me your 
history ! I know it, but I do not wish to 
interrupt you in telling it inyourown way.” 
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Joam Dacosta, who did not disregard the 
muagistrate’s slightly encouraging attitude, 
could not but see this, and he told the 
history of his whole life. He spoke quictly 
without departing from the calm he had 
imposed upon himeelf, without omitting 
any circumstances which had preceded or 
succeeded his condemnation. In the same 
tone he insisted: on the honoured and 
honourable life he had led since his escape, 
on his duties as head of his family, as hus- 
band and father, which he had so worthily 
fulfilled. He only laid stress on one cir- 
cumstance—that which had brought him to 
Manaos to urge on the revision of tho pro- 
ceedings against him, to procure his reha- 
bilitation—and that he was compelled to 


lo. ‘ 

Judge Jarriquez, who was naturally pro- 
possessed against all criminals, did not 
interrupt him. He contented himself with 
opening and shutting. his eyes like a man 
who heard the story told for the hundredth 
time ; and when Joam Dacosta laid on the 
table the memoir which he had drawn up, 
he made no movement to take it. 

“You have finished ?” he said. 

“Yes sir.” 

‘And you persist in asserting that you 
only left Iquitos to procure the revision of 
the judgment against you.” 

“T had no other notion.” 

«* What is there to prove that ?_ Whocan 
rove that, without the denunciation which 
rought about your arrest, you would have 

given yourself up?” 

“This memoir in the first place.” 

‘That memoir was in your possession, 
and there is nothing to show that had you 
not been arrested you would have put it to 
the yse you say you intended.” 

*« At the least, sir, there was one thing 

-that was not in my possession, and of the 
authenticity of which there can be no 
-doubt.”” 

“What ?” 

“The letter I wrote ta your predecessor, 
Judge Ribeiro, the letter which gave him 
notice of my early arrival.” 

“Ah! you wrote?” 

“Yes. And the letter which ought to 
have arrived at its destination should have 
been handed over to you.” 

“Really!” answered Judge Jarriquez, 
in a slightly inoredulous tone. ‘‘ You 
wrote to Judge Ribeiro.” 

‘Before he was a judge in this pro- 
vince,’ answered Joam Dacosta, ‘‘ ho was 
an advocate at Villa Rica. He it was who 
-defended me in the trial at Tijuco. He 
never doubted of the justice of my cause. 
He did all he could to save me. Twenty 
years later, when he had become chief 
justice at Manaos, I let him know who I 
was, where I was, and what I wished to 
attempt. His opinion about me had not 
-changed, and it was at his advice I left the 
fazenda, and came in person to proceed 
with my rehabilitation, But death has 
unfortunately struck him, and maybe I 
shail be lost, sir, if in Judge Jarriquez I do 
not find another Judge Ribeiro.” 

The magistrate, appealed to so directly, 
was about to start up in defiance of all the 
traditions of the judicial bench, but he 
amanaged to restrain himself, and was con- 
tented with muttering, 

“Very strong, indeed ; very strong!” 

Judge Jarriquez was evidently hard of 
heart, and proof against all surprise. 

At this moment a guard entered the 
Toom, and handed a sealed packet to the 
magistrate. 

He broke the seal and drew a letter from 
the envelope. He opened it and read it, 


not without a certain contraction of his 
eyebrows, and then said, 

‘‘T have no reason for hiding from you, 
Joam Dacosta, that this is the letter you 
have been speaking about, addressed by 
you to Judge Ribciro and sent on to me. 
T have, therefore, no reason to doubt what 
you have said on the subject.” 

“‘Not only on that subject,” answered 
Dacosta, ‘‘but on the subject of all the 
circumstances of my life which I have 
brought to your knowledge, and which are 
none of them open to question.” 

“Eh! Joam Dacosta,” quickly replied 
Judge Jarriquez. ‘‘ You protest your inno- 
cence ; butall prisoners doasmuch! After 
all, you only offer moral presumptions. 
Have you any material proof?” 

“Perhaps I have,” answered Joam 
Dacosta. 

At these words, Judge Jarriquez left his 
chair. This was too much for him, and he 
had to take two or thrce circuits of the 
room to recover himself. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 
By Lovis Rovssener. 
CHAPTER V.—A\ MISTAKE. 


To best room ‘in the Three Parrots, 
“the best. hotel in Cette,” differed 
only from the other parts of this hospitable 
mansion in the luxury of its furniture. It 
contained two wooden beds provided with 
straw mattresses, while the other rooms 
had a larger or smaller number of mat- 
tresses without the ghost of a bedstead. 
It possessed two rush-bottomed chairs, a 
table that had long since retired from 
service, whose broken leg was held on 
with an ingenious network of string ; and 
lastly, as the very extreme of convenience, 
a chest of drawers. In the memory of 
man this magnificent piece of furniture 
had never been used by the occupants of 
the room—such occupants having ever been 
poor sailors who carried all they possessed 
on their backs, or kept it tied up in a 
handkerchief. 

Dominique Martigues was not to be 
blamed for pointing this magnificence out 
to his companion when, after an excellent 
meal, the two travellers took possession of 
their apartment on the first floor. 

Daniel now slept more caimly. The 
events of the day had slightly effaced 
his mournful recollections, and he awoke 
in the moruing refreshed both in body 
and mind. 

The sun, already high in the sky, was 
pouring its rays into the room, whose 
mean and dirty look struck the lad more 
forcibly than in the evening. He was 
quickly on his legs, ant opening the win- 
dow leant out and acca at the busy 
harbour, which unfolded itself before his 
eyes. He examined attentively the trim 
ships, with their shining hulls and grace- 
ful rigging, packed side by side in the 
large dock: which of them was to take 
him across the unknown, to the future, 
to fortune? He saw himself already 
started, sailing over the blue sea, and for- 
getting the promise he had given to Bastien 
Moreau. But the thought soon recurred 
tohim. Before he rejoiced in his liberty 
he must accomplish the important mission 
with which he was entrusted. Impatient 
already, and anxious to commence his 
researches, Daniel turned and looked round. 


Dominique was decidedly making the best 
of it; the sun falling on his face seemed to 
deepen his slumber, and his sounding sore 
reverberated through the room. 

Dominique!” shouted Daniel. 

Nothing stirred. 

The young man caught hold of one of 
the two chairs and noisily threw it on the 
ground. This delicate proceeding had not 
only the result of bringing about a scpara- 
tion between the buck of the chair and its 
body, but also of suddenly awaking the 
obstinate sleeper, who sat up and mut- 
tered somewhat angrily; however, at the 
sight of Danicl he continued with more 
amiability, 

“Well, well, youngster, we are getting 
impatient then’ All right, all right.” 

“TI want to be off,” said the lad. 

“Then you bave already come to an 
understanding with the captain ’” said the 
sailor, grinning. ‘‘ Plague take you; any 
one can see you are in a hurry to set to 
work.”” 

“Not at all,” said Daniel, warmly; ‘‘ you 
know as well as I do that I want to settle 
this matter of Bastien Moreau’s.” 

“Oh! that is another thing. In that 
case I am at your service.” 

And jumping off his bed the seaman 
directed his steps towards a corner of the 
room, took a jug full of water, and raising 
it at arm’s length in the air, upset its con- 
tents on to his head, and made a regular 
sea on the floor. After several loud snorts, 
and a good many shakes of his red hair, as 
if he were a spaniel coming out of the 
water, he took up a towel and rubbed 
away vigorously. 

‘Now I have done,” he said to Daniel. 
“There is nothing like a jug of water to 
put your head right in the morning after a 
good dinncr.” 

“And that pond on the floor?” asked 
the lad, considerably astonished at the 
performance. 

“‘Don’t worry yourself about that. It 
is the custom of the house. Water always 
goes to the river, you know, and this will 
find its way there. However, let us go und 
see our amiable hostess; she alone is able 
to direct us to the abode of Madame 
Moreau.” 

And sticking his fur cap on his red locks, 
the sailor went out of the room. 

Madame Ginestous received her guests 
with her most bewitching smile. As in the 
evening she was enthroned behind her zinc 
counter, and comparing the size of the 
noble lady with the size of the place, 
Daniel seriously asked himself if she was 
not perinadietitly fixed to her presidential 
chair. 

At the first words of Dominique she 
tried to lift her arms on high, but they 
were too fat and too short for such an 
attempt, and then she said in a squeaky 
voice, 

“Do I know Madame Moreau? For 
thirty years have I kept the Three Par- 
rots—” 

“The finest here,” interposed Martigues, 
with great politeness. 

«« Just so,” continued the innkeeper. ‘I 
have been thirty years at Cette, and don't 
you imagine that I know everybody in it? 
This poor Madame Moreau—” 

Daniel, fearing that the fat lady would 
retail the whole of the mi-fortunes of 
Bastien’s widow, interrupted her with, 

‘*Where does Madame Moreau live ?” 

“Rue du Canal, No. 20,” coldly an- 
swered the hostess. 

‘Thanks, madame,” continued Daniel ; 
‘that direction is enough.” : 
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He left the hotel in ell haste, followed 
by Dominique, who whispered in his car, 

“You have hurt Madame Ginestous ; 

ou are wrong, we may still have need of 
er.”” 

Arrived at the Rue du Canal, the two 
companions stopped before No. 20, the 
ground floor of which was occupied by a 
shop of modest appearance. A long sign- 
board surmounted the front, bearing in 
large letters the words: 

MOREAU. 
GROCERIES—COLONIAL PRODUCE. 

Glass bowls of all sizes containing 
sweets, jam-pots all of a row behind, 
open boxes containing prunes, preserved 
apples and dried vegetables, and fes- 
toons and strings of brushes, brooms, and 
packets of candles hung all about the door, 
rendered this information somewhat super- 
fluous. 

It was not without profound emotion 
that Daniel crossed the threshold of the 
shop. He found himself in the presence 
of a boy in a bluc apron, who advanced 
obsequiously to meet him with the tra- 
ditional, 

‘‘ What can I do for you, sir?” 

‘*T wish to speak to Madame Moreau,” 
said Daniel, in a hesitating voice. 

«There she is,” replied the boy, pointing 
toa thin, little old woman, with a long 
nose ornamented with spectacles, who came 
out of the parlour. 

Daniel advanced towards her and bowed. 
respectfully. 

“May I ask you,” gaid he, ‘“‘for a mo- 
ments private conversation ?” 

‘“What do you want to say?” replied 
the lady, drily. ‘‘ You can tell me here, 
nothing will interfere with us.” 

*« But, madame,” replied Daniel, ‘‘ what 
I have to tell you is of such importance 
that I do not know if I could—” 

“Believe me,” interrupted Dominique, 
“you would do better to receive us in 
private. News like this—” ‘ 

Danie] stopped him with a gesture. 

Poor Madame Moreau, surprised and not 
a little disquieted, knew not what to do. 
‘Young Riva had a look about him so re- 
spectful, honest, and earnest, while that of 
his companion was so much less reassuring. 
At last she rose, and pointing to the par- 
lour door, said, 

“Go in, gentlemen; I will come to you.” 
And turning to the boy, she added in an 
undertone, 

‘Just keep your eyes on them, George.” 

‘Now, gentlemen,” she said, when she 
was alone with the two sailors, ‘‘to what 
do I owe the honour of this visit?” 

‘*Madame,” said Daniel, ‘the mission 
with which I am entrusted is so painful 
that I dare not—” 

“Finish, I beg you.” 

‘Well, madame, your husband has just 
died in my arms—” 

Daniel could not finish. Madame Mor- 
eau lost all consciousness and fell on the 
sofa with a shrick of ‘ Auguste!” 

In vain the two sailors were trying to 
revive the poor lady when hurried footsteps 
were heard in the shop, the door of the 
Toom opened with a bang, and in came 
a@ stout man, whose heavy, good-natured 
face was flushed with anger. He stopped, 
Stupotied at the sight of the two sailors, 
and exclaimed in a furious tone, 

‘‘ What are you doing here?” 

Before they could recover their astonish- 
ment Madame Moreau, awakened by the 
well-known voice from her lethargy, 
jumped up and threw herself into the stout 
man’s arms, with, 


“‘My husband! Auguste!” 

“‘Trot,” said Dominique, in a whisper 
4 to his companion, ‘‘ we have made a mis- 
take; we are having too much of this.” 

Daniel grew quite confused in his apolo- 
gies, and the grocer scemed scarcely dis- 
posed to accept them: the shop-boy 
guarded the door, armed with a broom. 
The situation was getting critical, when 
the decided attitude of Dominique averted 
the storm. 

“Look here, governor,” he remarked, 
“you know we made a mistake; it seems 
that your wife is not our Madame Moreau; 
so just accept our apologies and let us go, 
for if you don’t I'l smash up a lot of 
the things in your shop.” 

The angry grocer rapidly cooled down 
at this threat. 

‘*Be off,” he said, majestically, ‘ you 
villainous impostors, and do not let me sec 
your faces again.” 

“We have already selected our trades- 
men,” said Dominique, with dignity, as, 
covering the retreat, he went out preceded 
by Daniel. 

The boy was greatly affected by this 
misadventure, which, however, excited 
shouts of merriment on the part of his com- 
panion. 

“If you had not been in such 8 hurry,” 
he laughed, ‘it would not have happened. 
Madame Ginestous would have given us the 
whole bistory of Madame Moreau, the 
grocer’s wife, and we could have found out 
that we had no business with her. Let us 

t back to our hotel. Perhaps the good 
lady can help us out of our difficulty.” 

Madame Ginestous received the two 
friends very coolly, but at the recital of 
their adventure her anger disappeared, 
and she shook so much with laughter that 
the very counter shook as well. 

When quiet was restored, Madame Gin- 
estous, considering that Daniel had been 
sufficiently punished, gave him a gracious 
smile, and. offered him a glass to recover 
his spirits, an offer which Dominique &c- 
cepted with enthusiasm. 

While the sailor was drinking, the inn- 
keeper was thinking. 

“‘Your Madame Moreau is a widow, 
then?” she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Daniel; ‘‘at least she 
has been during the last few days, for I 
have got to give her the news of her hus- 
band’s death. But she has been living 
alone with her daughter for the last six 
years, Mr. Moreau being abroad in the 
colonies.” 

“In that case I do not know where you 
will find her. I do not know any Madame 
Moreau at Cette who answers to your 
description. Ah! Ihave it! Was not her 
husband an officer?” 

‘“* Yes, madame.” 

“ He was a tall, fair, handsome man, who 
went wrong and squandered his money in 
all directions, and left his wife in poverty 
with one child.” 

“Mr. Moreau had his difficulties, cer- 
tainly,” replied Daniel, timidly. 

“Just so. He was the man who walked 
off with the cash at the shipping office. 
Well, my little man, you should apply at 
the Navy Registry; they could you 
there what has become of his wife.” 

“Good idea,” said Dominique. ‘‘ Let 
us go to the registry. They will tell us 
better than any one else.” 

The two friends, now become inseparable, 
repaired at once to the Shipping Registry 
Office, where, after waiting a couple of 
hours, they were sent from one clerk to 
another until they got to the cashier. He 


was a nice old gentleman with a smiling 
face, and made Daniel repeat in detail the 
story of the shipwrecked man. He listened 
attentively, and when he had finished shook 
him cordially by the hand. 

“You are a good fellow, my lad, and I 
am happy to be of use to you. Madame 
Moreau came bere about three months ago, 
and brought with her own hand the money 
that her unfortunate husband took from 
the cash-box. I can tell you exactly where 
she is. She does not live at Cette. She 
has retired with her daughter to a little 
country house belonging to Mr. Martin, her 
brother-in-law, and situated in the villago 
of Balaruc, about three leagues out of the 
town. She lives there, I am told, in o 
very quiet way, and you are almost sure to 
find her at home. The poor woman will 
be full of trouble when sho hears the fatal 
news. She loved her poor husband above 
all things — my old colleague, Bastien: 
more sinned against than sinniug !—and at 
her last visit’ she expressed to me her in- 
' tention of soon rejoining him.” 
| Daniel took a note of the address of 
Madame Moreau, and thanked the oblig- 
ing cashier, who said to him, as he went 
away, 

“* You wish to be a sailor, don’t you, my 
\lad? If one of these days I can do any- 
| thing for you, come here. Ask for Mr. 
Deves, the chicf cashier.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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PERVERSIONS OF THE PorTs.—I. 


“Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog'’s honest 
bark!" 


F. L. B.—You can keep as many fowls as you like, pro- 
vided they are not a nuisance te your neighbours ; 
but your birds will not flourish if tou thick on ths 
ground. 

R. R. RAYNER.—The discrepancy is duc to the fact 
‘that the. county town is not always the principal 
town, and that one author has taken one view of the 
question, and the other the other. Winchester, 
Kodmin, Bath, Mold, Denbigh, and New Radnor are 
the county towns in your list, accerding to une 
authority. 


CLAYTONSHAW.—We never give an opinion In such 
matters. Get the geoxzraphy-book your schoolmaster 
recommends, If you do not go to school, get neither 
of those you mention, but study the elements of the 
aubjevt out of one of the general “Instructors” now 
publishing. 

EQUFSTRIAN.—To get the rust out of your spurs im- 
merse them in a strong solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium, and brush them with a paste of the cyanide, 
Castile svap, and whiting. 
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F. L. and Inquirer (Shoreham). — Answered many 
times before. Consult ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents” 
in back numbers, 


W. L. Hunt.—1, Auld Reekic is Edinburgh old town, 
and is said to be so called from the cloud of reek or 
smoke whi-h generally caps it. 2 The quotation is 
Trish, and means “a thousand welcomes.” 3. It is 
an old custom, probably derived from the fact that 
the old rulers spoke in the name of the people. 
According to some authorities, Richard Cwur de 
Lion was the first to adopt the royal we, but this is 
probably incorrect. The editorial we simply means 
that the opinion is that arrived at by the united 
wisdom (or the reverse) of the statf of the paper, 
whose individuality is sunk in that of the editor, he 
being responsible for all that appears in it. Your 
suggestion is being coosidered. 


C. 8.—At Somerset House, for » small fee, you can in- 
spect the list of shareholders of uny public company 
you may desire. 


Tae KANGAROO.—1. Yes. Take two specimens of your 
insects, one for the upper, one for the under surface. 
2. Our articles on fowls will give you the information 
you want. 8. For monkeys, try Jamrach. 


Presto.—Conjurer is the man who conjures—‘‘ calls 
up spirits from the vasty deep,” ete. Dragoon is 
from Dragon, the name of the carbiue they used to 
carry, which had an ornamented hilt, with a dragon 
onit. Beefeaters are butfetiers, the men who guarded 
the aldeboard at the old royal banqueta 


A. CUNINGHAME.—We would not help you if we coul.l, 
for we think you are much better as you are. Leave 
off sprint-running, and go in for walking, rowing, 
and exercises that require greater staying-power. 
Getting fatter will not help you torun farther—rather 
the reverse. 


NoTtingHaM.—The modern form of the name is 
Bullen, aud as such Boleyn should be pronounced. 


HyPsoTunioz.— We know of no better elementary book 
or Chemistry than Roscoe's shilling primer, pub- 
Ms..ed by Macmillan and Co. ; and there is no better 
way of keeping cate ont of a garden than that of 
keeping an energetic dog in it. If you keep a cat of 
your own let it be a tom, and he will keep the garden 
clear of moat others. 


CRICKETER (Gldsgow).--The club that gets most runs 
wins the match. Play is generally atopped as 8:0n 
as the opponents’ totals of both innings, have heen 

assed, and the match is said to have been won 
by as inany wickets as remain to go down. If nene 
of the side are out, the match is won by ten wickets ; 
if one is out, by nine, and 0 on. 


Dovuste F.—See our articles on “Gymnastic Ap- 
pliances, and How to Make Them.” 


J. HARPRR.—Yes. and very nice they are. If you are 
thinking of the pvisonons nature of the bay-leaf, 
which so many peuple talk about, you can retin to 
your rice-puddings and blanc-manges with the satis. 
faction of the assurance that the poison is slow— 
very slow. 

BREAK BALLER. -Read our last year's Cricket articles. 
The subject was there discussed at length. We have 
uo space to repeat. 

INTERPRETER.—There are many Guarantee Insurance 
Companies in London, and their names appear in 
the Directory. Their bonds are accepted by Govern- 
ment and public budies as of equal value with those 
of private sureties. The only difference is that they 
never pay the penalty unless the man fur whom they 
are bound is prosecuted for his offence. The pre- 
miuins are very reasonable, 


J. W. G1t.—You cannot have a better book than Dr. 
Alleyne Nicholson's ‘‘ Manual of Zoology,” published 
hy Blackwood snd Sons, if you are going to study 
thoroughly. Of ponular ‘‘Nataral History” books 
there are dozens. Every publisher has got one. 


Forgosa.—In all cases it is hest to onler your numbers 
and parts through a bookseller and only communi- 
cate with us when that method fails, e part you 
mention is still in print, as all the other parts are, 
and will cost you sixpence, but no plate can be had 
separately. 

G. W. Naprer.—Of course, any insect may be captured 
in the perfect condition, if yon happen to look for it 


at the right time and place. Have you tried treacle? 
Tf not, do so. 


MACHAON (Leeds) —For a killing-bottle, a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and place at the boitger Mi 
quantity of a composition of plaster-of-paris and 
cyanide of potassium (a deadly poison) mixed together 
with a little water. Only a small proportion of the 

ison is neceasury. See that the bung fits tightly 
in the mouth of the bottle. This mixture will need 
renewing every now and then. 


TAPPOLE.—Read our articles on Frogs and Toads in 
Vol. L The use of them? If it comes to that, what 
is the use of you? Does not the phrase, “antmals 
and soot uses,’’ strike you as savouring of presump- 

ion 


FA. P. (Moreat, Switzerland.)—Pocklington is a town 
in Yorkshire. 


IVANHOR.—A million is a thousand thousand, a billion 
a million millions, a trillion a billion billions, and a. 
quadrillion a trillion trillions. The terms are prac- 
tically never used, and, owing to the huge amounts 

. they represent, ure frequently erroneously taken as 
descriptive of much smailer numbers, 


Mr. Keene's book, ‘The Practical Fisherman, 
published at 170, Strand, and sells at 10s. Gd. i 


T. SavEr (Notting Hill!.—We hope we have made out , 
your name correctly from your somewhat illegible 
signatare. 1. Probably the former, but you can teil 
by the adour proceeding from the burrows, which, 
in the case of the Goat Moth, 4s particularly strong , 
and unpleasant. 2% Dipping your insect in methy- | 
luted spirits alone would be no protection against | 
the mites, Use the sulution of corrosive sublimate 
often recommended in our columns. 3. You might 
render it insensible by smartly piucting the thorax, 
and finish the business with a little chloroform. 
4,..Yes. 5. Some, prefer treacled rags to the ordinary | 
method of sugaring, but, we think, without reason. | 
As far as regards our own ex) 
mixture to the trunks of good 
the more satisfactory. 6. When digging for pup: 
you are tolerably certain to come across beetles in | 
Swarms—if you know how to look for them. 


ESM. Apply to the Chief Librarian, British Mu- 
seum, with a householder’s recommendation, aud he 
will send you the necessary furm. 


C..N. P.—Yes. We never give prices of such things. 
\ 


i 


TURCOPHILE and Others.--We have never taken any 
interest in matters connected with the turf, and 
questions concerning its ecc»ntricities are promptly | 
cousigned to our waste-paper basket. 3 


EDWARDvS.—We know of no such society for the edu- 
cation of young men, and we could not undertake to | 
start it ourselves, owing to the extra labour it would | 
entail. The idea is a guod one. ‘ 


H.J.L.—A morning bath in the river would do you ! 
good. Oatmeal porritgs is a very goud thing, but | 
do uot take too much of it. t 


G. G. Jones.—Prubably, but the value of a book de- : 
pends on Its condition. Why not communicate with | 


some well-known second-hand bookseller, such as 
Mr. Quaritch? 


A CRICKETER (Deal).—Wrong. In our Cricket articles : 
there is a diagram of the tield for fust bowling, care- ‘ 
fully drawn to scale. You have got long-on where | 
leg ought to be. ! 


L R. JonEs.—The leg-before-wicket question was gone | 
carefully into in our 1880 Cricket articles by Dr. W.G. | 
Grace, and we have nothing to add thereto. Every : 
one of your questions was therein anticipated, avd if 
you have not the numbers to refer to, you had better : 
get them, as we have no space to repeat. £ 


J. J, ALLINSON.—The ‘Pickwick Papers" is not the , 
title of a newspaper, but of a story by Charles 
Dickens; read {t, as we have no intention of sup- 
plying its “details.” We note your inquiry about ; 
“comits”—or comets, as we suppose you mean—have | 
done what you wished about chemistry, and said all, 
we had to say about rounders in our article in | 
October, 1880. | 

H 
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A. M. W.—Steadfastly and persistently resolve that 
you will not blink, and you will find that the power 
of the will will eveutuall: 


prove strong enough to 
Master the muscles. 


It is absnrd to suppose that 
you tiow bear the character of being thick-headed 
and lazy solely because you cannot feave off blush- | 
ing. Try and d r the other reasons. 


A FAITHFUL READE: 


—You require a great deal more 


power than you cau get out of your clockwork. ‘You 
will never get screws and paddlewheels to support 
and drive a box through the air if you have only got | 
a spring to work them with. The invention has | 
been frequently tried before and failed, owing to the 


want of a sufficiently light motor. 


‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
1 view.” —Campbell, 


“Son's Own” Lifeboat Fund. 
(Sums received to September 22nd.) 
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Amount already acknowledged 


Sept. 19.— 
W. W. Ford 
@romks), 
2.00. ; Per 
Bt. Findlay 
(Glasgow), 
16s.3d ; F. 
A. Smith 
(Manches- 
ter), 28. Gd. 
Henry R 
McCarthy 
(Kentish 
(Town), Is ; 

.f. U. Bo- 
berts (did- 
dlesboro’). 
Sa; ier F. 
W. Gold- 
thorpe 
(Bolmairth) 
£1 4s, Ot ; 
Per R. 
Greenwood, 
Jun. (Gar- 
stang), 
£2 58. 3d.; 
Henry Doa- 
glas Har- 
ington (Ca- 
lifornia, 
U.S.),28.6d.; 
W. Thomas 
(@tymouth) 
1a; N.Mas- 


ae Godfrey 
Faussett (Canterbury), £1; K. F. (Fen- 
church Street), is.; Wm. H. Nutter(Bow), 
2s. Od; Her E. F. Slade (Paignton), 
£1 1s. 2d.; F. W. (Derby), 1s.; E. Montague 
“(Brixton), 3.660. we 
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Sept. 20.—A True Blue (Wolverhampton) 
6d. ; Harry Smith (Shefield), Ia; Percy 
and Helena, 10s.; Walter Dixon (Cam- 
bridge), 28; Two Sailor Chums( Aberlour, 
N.B.), 2s. ; J. M. Forster (Holmwater’, 1s. ; 
Astley Prosser (Hirmingham), 1s. ; James 
Harrison (Eyam), 18 Gd.; E. and E. J. 
Davis (Trinity Buildings), 
Hubbard (Lewishani), 1s. 
(Gondhurst), 1s.; -Telemachus (Hall), 
1a.6d.; Henry P. Espie (Glasgow), 28 ; 

C, Markham (Chesterfield), 1s... ~ 166 


Sept. 21.—William Hazel, 38. ; Phonogra- 
Phicus, 30.; Per Four Boys of Penwartha 
School, Perranzabuloe: Eugene Roberts, 
£1 108. 2d.; Joseph Williams, 38. 7d. ; 
William Tamblyyn, 3a. ; aud Thomas M. 
Trevethan, 68. 2d.—Grove (Great Yar- 
mouth), 18.; /er Burdett Worthirgton 
(Guernsey), £1 Or, 4d.; M. E. B. (Micbie- 
ham), bs. ; Ernest F. Green (Stoke New- 
ington), 1s.; ¥. Hargreaves (Manchester), 
2s. 6d. ; Harry and Jobn Thomson (Torn- 
aven), 1s. 6d.; Elsie M. Souter (Abenieen- 
shire), 6d.; Fer J. W. Hannett (Grant- 
ham), 11s. 9d.; Per W. M. Beckett, 10s.6d.; 
Per Arthur Haiter (Ashford), 8s. 6d. 


~ §&§ 810 
Sept. 22.—Per Frederick J. Knight (Queen 
Victoria Street), 7s. ; John W. Birch (Bur- 
ton-on-Trent), 2s.; Shorthand, 10s. 9d. ; 
Per Arthur Murray (Glasgow), 15s. Gd. ; 
B. McC. B. (Edinburgh), 18. ; Caledonia 
(Edinburgh), 28.; Membegs of 8. 8. P. 
Magazine (Cranbrook), 5s; K. R., 18.; 
G. W. Pollard (Grassendale), 28.; Per 
Raphael Nahon (Bayswater’, 58. Ojd.; 
M.S, (Halstead), 28. 6d. 
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£08 7 4 
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Price One Penny. 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By tHe Avruor oF 


“The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” ete. 


CHAPTER VI,—MR, CRIPPS THE YOUNGER. 


ger was a compara- 
tively new boy at &. 
Dominic’s. He had en- 
tered eighteen months ago, 
in the Fifth Form, having 
come direct from another 
school. He was what many 
persons would call an agree- 
able boy, although for some 
reason or other he was never 
very popular. What that 

something was, n0 

one could exactly de- 
fine. He was clever, 


and good-tempered, 
and inoffensive. He 
rarely quarrelled or 
interfered with any 
one, ard be had been known to do more 
than one good-natured act. But whe- 
ther it was that he was. conceited, or 
selfish, or not quite straight, or a little 
bit of all three, he never made any very 
great friends at St. Dominic's, and since he 
had got into the Sixth and been made 
monitor, he had quite lost the favour of his 
old comrades in the Fifth. 

As far as Wraysford and Greenfield were 


Stephen ‘and Mr. Cripps. 
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concerned, this absence of goodwill had 
ripened into something like soreness, by 
the way in which Loman had made use of 
his own position as a monitor, on a casual 
reference by Oliver to the probable coming 
of Stephen to St. Dominic's, to secure that 
young gentleman as his fag, although he 
quite well knew that Wraysford was count- 
ing on having him. Though of course the 
captain’s word was final, the two friends 
felt: that they had not been quite fairly 
dealt with in the matter. They took no 
trouble to conceal what they thought from 
Loman himself, who seemed to derive con- 
siderable satisfaction from the fact, and to 
determine to keep his hand on the new boy 
quite as much for the sake of “‘ scoring off” 
his rivals as on the fag’s own account. 

Loman, Wraysford, and Greenfield were 
rivals in more matters than one. They 
were all three candidates for a place in the 
school eleven, and all three candidates for 
the Nightingale Scholarship next autumn; 
and besides this, they each of them aspired 
to control the Junior Dominicans, and it 
was 8 sore mortification to Loman to find 
that, though a monitor, his influence among 
the small fry was by no means as tas 
that of the two Fifth Form boys, who were 
notoriously popular, and thought much of 
by their juniors. 

For these and other reasons the relations 
between the two friends and Loman were 
at the present time a little ‘‘ strained.” 

& en, however, Loman was all 
civility. He helped him in his lessons, and 
gave him the reversion of his feasts, and 
exercised his monitorial authority against 
Master Bramble in a way that quite 
charmed the new boy, and made him con- 
sider himself fortunate to have fallen into 
the hands of so considerate a lord. 

When he entered Loman’s study after 
his first morning’s work in class, he found 
that youth in a highly amiable frame of 
mind, and delighted to see him. 

“Hullo, Greenfield!” he said; ‘how 
are you? and how are you getting onP I 
hear you are in the Fourth Junior; all 
among the Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles, eh P 
Which do you belong to?” 

“I don’t know,” said Stephen; ‘they 
are going to draw lots for me to-morrow.” 

“That’s a nice way of being elected! I 
say, have you any classes this afternoon?” 

“‘No; Mr. Rastle has given us s half- 
holiday.” 

“That’s just the thing. I’m going 
scull up the river a bit after dinner, and“ if 
you'd like you can ceme aad steer for me.” 

Stephen was dolighted. Of all things 
he liked boating. They lived near a river 
at home, he said, and he always used to 
steer for Oliver there. 

So as soon as dinner was over, the two 
went down to the boathouse and embarked. 

“Which way shall you row?” asked 
Stephen, as he made himself comfortable 
in the stern of the boat, and took charge 
of the rudder-lines. 

“Oh, up stream. Keep close into the 
bank out of the current.” 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and Loman 
paddled lazily and luxuriously up, giving 
ample time to Stephen, if so inclined, to 
admire the wooded banks and picturesque 
windings of the Shar. Gusset Lock was 
reached in due time, and here Loman sug- 
gested that Stephen should get out and go 
round and look at the weir while he went 
on and took the boat through. Stephen 
acceded and landed, and Loman paddled 
on to the lock. 

‘* Hello, maister !” called down a feeble 
old voice, as he got up to the gate. 


tel 


“Hullo, Jeff, is Cripps about?” replied 
Loman. 

“Yas; he be inside or somewheres, 
maister,” replied the old lock-keeper. 

“All right! Take the boat up; I want 
to see Cripps.” 

Cripps was the son of the old man whom 
Loman dressed as Jeff. He was not 
exactly a gentleman, for he kept the 
“*Cockchafer” public-house at Maltby, and 
often served behind the bar in his own 
person. Neither was he altogether a re- 
press person, for he frequently helped 

i to an overdose of his own beverages, 
besides being a sharp hand at billiards, 
and possessing several packs of cards with 
extra aces in them. Neither was he a par- 
ticularly refined personage, for his choice 
of words was often more expressive than 
romantic, and his ordi conversation 
was frequently the reverse of edifying; it 
mainly had to do with details of the stable 
or the card-room, and the anecdotes with 
which he enlivened it were often ‘‘ broader 
than they were long,” ut it mildly. In 
short, Cripps was a blackguard by prac- 
tice, whatever he was by profession. He 
had, however, one redeeming virtue: he 
was very partial to young gentlemen, and 
would 5 a bit out of tis way to meet 
one. e always managed to know of 
something that young gentlemen had a 
fancy for. He could put them into the 
way of getting a thoroughbred bulldog, 
dirt cheap ; he could put them up to all the 
tips at billiards and ‘‘Nap,” and he could 
make up a book for them on the Derby or 
any other race, that was bound to win. 
And he did it all in such a pleasant, frank 
way that the young gentlemen quite fell 
in love with him, and entrusted their cash 
to him with as much confidence as if he 
were the Bank of England. 

Of all the young gentlemen whose privi- 
lege it had been to make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Cripps—and there were a good 
many—he professed the greatest esteem 
and admiration for Loman, of 8t. Dominio’s 
school, to whom he had been only recently 
introduced. The two had met at the lock- 
keeper’s house a week ago, when Loman 
was detained there an 
stress of weather, and, getting into con- 
versation, as gentlemen naturally would, 
Loman chanced to mention that he wanted 
foccome across a really good fishing- 


By a most ourious coincidence, Mr. Cripps 


had'only the other day been asked by a par- | 


ticular friend of his, who was removing 
from the country to London—“ where,” 
said Mr. Cripps, ‘‘there ain’t over much 
use for a rod’””—if he knew of any one in 
want of a really good fishing-rod. It was 


none of your ordinary ones, made out of : 


green wood with pewter joints, but a 
regular first-class article, and would do for 
trout or perch or jack, or any mortal fish 
you could think of. Cripps had seen it, and 
flattered himself he knew something about 
rods, but had never seen one to beut this. 
Reel and all, too, and a book of flies into 
the bargain if he liked. He had been 


strongly tempted to get it for himself—it | 


seemed a downright sin to let such a beauty 
go—and would have if he had not already 
got a rod, but of a far inferior sort, of 


his own. And he believed his friend would | 


part with it cheap. 

“T tell you what, young gentleman,” 
said he, ‘‘I’ll bring it up with me next 
time I come, and you shall have a look 
at it. Of course, you can take it or not, 
as you like, but if my advice is worth 
anything—well, never mind, I suppose 


our or two by; 


| keeper’s to receive the rod, the kee 


' frien 


you are sure to be up stream in the course 
of the next week or so.” 

“Oh yes,” said Loman, who in the 
presence of this universal genius was 
quite deferential; ‘when can you bring 
it?” 

“Well, my time ain’t so very valuable, 
and I'd like to oblige you over this little 
affair. Suppose we say to-day week. I'll 
here the rod here, and you can try 

im.” 

Me Thank you—have you—that is—about 
what—” 

“‘You mean, about what figure will he 
want for it? ‘Well, I don’t know exactly. 
They run #0 very various, do good rods. 
You could get what they call a rod for ten 
bob, I dare say. But you wouldn’t hardly 
fancy that style of thing.” 

*‘Qh no, if it was a really good one,” 
said Loman, ‘‘I wouldn’t mind giving a 
good price. I don’t want a rotten 
one.” 

“That's just it. This one I’m telling 
you of is as sound as a bell, and as strong 
asiron. And you know, as well as I do, 
these things are always all the better after 
a little use. My friend has only used this 
twice. But I’ll find out about the price, 
and drop you a line, you know. May be 
£2 or £3, or 80.” 

“‘T suppose that’s about what a really 
good ought to cost?” said Loman, 
who liked to appear to know what was 
what ; but secretly rather taken aback by 
this estimate. 

“So it is. It’s just a guess of mine, 
though ; but I know for me he'll put it as 
low as he can.” 

“Tm sure I shall be very much obliged 
to you,” said Loman, ‘if you can manage 
it for me.” 

“Not at all, young gentleman. I always 
like to oblige where I can; besides, you 
a do as Breer tier me, i wager. 

good %  —— what’s your 
name ?” if 

‘*Loman—at St. Dominic’s. You'll send 
me 8 line, then, about the price ?”” 

“Yes, sir. Good day, sir.” 

But Mr. Cripps had forgotten to send 
the line, and today when Loman, accord- 
ing to arrangement, came up to the lock- 
of 
the Cockchafer was most profuse in his 
apologies. He was most sorry, but his 
had been ill and not able to attend 
to business. He had been a trifle afraid 
from what he heard that he was not quite 
as anxious to part with that rod as for- 
merly. But Cripps had gone over on 

urpose and seen him, and got his promise 
that he should have it to-morrow certain, 
and if Mr, Loman would call or send up, 
at should be ready for him, without 
fail. 

At this stage, Stephen, havin; lored 
the weir, rejoined his schoolfe! a and 
the bro, after Aan ing of a glass of 
ginger at Mr. Cripps’s urgent request, 
returned with the stream to Bt. Domi. 
nic’s. 

The result of this delay was to make 
Loman doubly anxious to secure this 
famous fishing-rod, on which his heart was 
set. Next day, however, he had classes all 
the afternoon, and could not go himself. 
He therefore determined to send Ste- 


| phen. 


‘‘T want you to run up to Gusset Weir,” 


| said he to his fag, ‘‘to fetch me a rod the 


k "s son is getting forme. Be quick 
beck, will you? and ask him what the 
price is.”” 

So off Stephen trotted, as soon as school 
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was over, in spite of the counter attraction 
of a Guinea-pig cricket match. When he 
reached the lock, Cripps had not ar- 
rived. 

““He warn’t be long, young maister,” 
said old Jeff, who was one of the snivelling 
order. ‘Take a seat, do’ce. Nice to bea 
young gemm’un, I says—us poor coves as 
works wery ’ard, we'd like to be young 
gemm’un too, with lots o’ money, and all 
so comfortable off. Why, young maister, 
you don’t know now what it is to bein 
want of a shillun, I do!” 

Stephen promptly pulled out one of his 
five shillings of pocket-money in answer to 
this appeal, and felt rather ashamed to 
appear ‘‘comfortable off” in the presence 
of this patriarch. 

* Not that I complains o’ me lot, young 
gemm’un,” continued old Cripps, pulling 
his forelock with one hand, and pocketing 
the shilling with the other. ‘No, I says, 
the honest working man don’t do no good 
a-grumblin’, but when he’s got his famerly 
to feed (old Cripps was a widower, and his 
family consisted of the landlord of the 
ockchafer) and on’y this here shillin’ to 
do it with—” 

Stephen was very green. He almost 
eried at the sight of this destitute, totter- 
ing, honest old man, and before the latter 
could get farther in his lament another 
shilling was in his palsied old hand, and 
the grey old forelock was enduring another 
tug. 

It was well for Stephen that Mr. Cripps 
junior turned up at this juncture, or the 
entire five shillings might have made its 
way into the old man’s pouch. 

Mr. Cripps junior had the rod. He 
had had a rare job, he said, to get it, for 
his friend had only yesterday had an offer 
of £3 15s., and was all but taking it. 
However, here it was, and for only £3 10s. 
tell Mr. Loman; such a bargain as he 
wouldn’t often make in his life, and he 
could get him the fly-book for a sov. if he 
liked. And Mr. Cripps would charge him 
nothing for his trouble. 

After this Mr. Cripps junior and the 
boy fot quite friendly. The former was 
greatly interested in hearing about St. 
Dominie’s, especially when he understood 
Stephen was a new boy. Cripps could 
remember the day when he was a new 
boy, and had to fight three boys in three 
hours the first afternoon. He was awfully 
fond of cricket when he was a boy. Was 
Stephen ? 5 

“Oh, yes,” said Stephen; ‘TI like it 
more than anything.” 

“Ah, you Should have seen the way we 
pla; Bless me! I'd a bat, my boy, that 
could tip the balls clean over the school- 
house. | You've got a bat, of course, or 

‘*No, Ihaven’t,” said Stephen. ‘I shall 
get one as soon as I can.” 

“Well, that is lucky! Look_ here, 


youn; tleman,” continued Cripps, 
confident ¥3 “Tye taken a fancy to you. 
It’s best to: be plain and speak out. I’ve 


taken a fancy to you, and you shall have 
that bat. It’s just your size, and the finest 
bit of willow you ever set eyes on. I'll 
wager you'll make top score every time 
you use it. You shall have it. Never 
mind about the stumpy—” 

“Stumpy!” ejaculated Stephen; “TI 
don’t want stumps, only a bat.” 

« What I meant to say, never mind about 
the price. You can give me what you like 
for it. I wish I could make you a present 
of it. My eye, it’s a prime bat! Spliced! 
Yes. Treblecane,as l’mapoorman. I'll 
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send it up to you, see if I don’t, and you 
can pay when you like.” 

And so he chattered on, in a way which 
quite charmed Stephen, and made him 
rejoice in his new friend, and still more at 
the prospect of the bat. 

“Tf it’s awfully dear,” he said, at part- 
ing, with a sort of sigh, ‘‘I couldn’t afford 
it. My pocket-money’s nearly all gone.” 

He did not say how. 

“Oh, never mind, not if you don’t pay at 
all,” replied the genial Cripps. ‘ You'll 
be having more tin soon, I bet.” 

“ Not till June,” said Stephen. 

“Well, leave it till June—no matter. 
But you may as well have the use of the 
bat now. Good day, Master Green—” 

“Greenfield, Stephen Greenfield,” said 
Stephen. 

“Good day, and give my respects to 
Mr. Loman, and I hope I shall see you 
both again.” 

Stephen hoped so too, and went off, 
highly elated, with Loman’s rod under his 
arm. 

Loman pulled rather a long face at 
hearing the price, and pulled still longer 
a face when Stephen told him about the 
bat. He read his fag a long lecture about 
getting into debt and pledging his pocket- 
money in advance. 

That evening Stephen was solemnly 
tossed up for by the Guinea-pigs and Fee 
poles. ‘‘ Heads, Guinea-pigs; tails, Tad- 
poles.” It turned up h , and from that 
time forward Greenfield junior was a 
Guinea-pig. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 
The Missionary “Rob Roy” Canoe. 


tT will be re- 
membered 
Pby our 
readers that 
in No. 82 of 
the Boy's 
Own Paper 
we gave an 
extract from 
a letter re- 
ceived from 
the Rev. F.C. B. 
Fairey, of Wind- 
sor, New South 
Wales, who, 
amongst otherthings, 
remarked : 


I have watched with 
much interest the pro- 
gress of the Boy’s OWN 

- Paper, and having read 
the articles on Mr. MacGregor’s 
canoe and travels, I thought 
perhaps the boys of England 
would like to hear of the Aus- 
tralian ‘Rob Roy.” In 1877 Mr. MacGregor very kindly 
watched over the construction of a Rob Roy canoe 
which I intended to use on annual missionary excur- 
sions on the rivers and coasts of these colonies.. After 
a trial trip on Victorian waters, I went to Tasmania, 
made sundry short eee on the north-west coasts, 
and in Januaty and February of 1879 made my first 
annual voyage of three hundred miles round the iron- 
hound coasts of Tasmania, during which I passed 
through many adventures, and had the opportunity of 

reach, at Lighthouse Islands, etc., and reached 
obart Town in safety on February 24th, 


Mr. Fairey very appropriately named his dight 
little iveabel: ihe Eyangelist, and was not a little 
proud of her as ‘‘the smallest sea-going ship in 
the world.” She was built at Searle and Co.’s, 
Lambeth, was expressly designed as a sea- boat, 
and is—incredible as it may seem—only 12ft. 
long, 12in. deep, and 28in. wide. She. is con- 
structed of English oak, mahogany, and cedar, 


and only weighs 791b. The canoe is complete 
in ey part, being fitted with mast, sail, 
double and _ single dies, indiarubber air- 
chamber, locker, sleeping-cabin, patent cooking- 
stove, and many other most ingenious arrange- 
ments for comfort. She belongs to the Royal 
Canoe Club of London, of which H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales is commodore, and Mr, John 
MacGregor captain. The Evangelist is so con- 
structed that she will keep out water even when 
the waves dash completely oyer her, and sho 
cannot sink. In this vessel Mr. Fairey has had 
many adventurous voyages, and we teed just 
received from him the ‘‘log” of perhaps the 
most deeply interesting of them all, with 
sketches, photographs of the canoe, its captain, 
ete., etc. These are now in prema for our 
columns, and we hope shortly to lay them be- 
fore our readers ; yet before doing so it may be 
well to give one or two brief extracts from 
letters and papers received by the last mail. 
Mr. Fairey himself writes under date of 
August 19 : ‘*T had an interview with the royal 
princes some days past—Princes Edward and 
George of Wales. They wished to see my ‘Rob 
Roy’ canoe, and hear something about its 
travels. Their royal highnesses, hearing that 
the ‘log’ of the canoe’s Tasmanian voyage would 
be published in the Boy’s Own Parer coming 
out next year, desired to see it, and 1 took the 


liberty, on your behalf as Editor, of asking per- 


mission ‘to have the volume in which it appears 
dedicated to them. The Princes assented, and 
will be very glad to receive copies on their 
return from their voyage.” 

The ‘Sydney Morning Herald” of August 6, 
writes as follows :— 


~The Princes have brought their stay at Government 
House to a close, and returned to their old quarters on 
board the Bacchante. occupy one of the stern 
cabins, a plainly farnished apartment, ble for 
nothing but its excellent ventilation, the substitution 
of two swin, cots for the hammocks generally slept 
in. by midshipmen, and the presence on the wall of a 
couple of excellent portraits of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. As most people know, they mess with the 
other midshipmen in the gun-room, and take their 
war turn at watch, the duty happening to fall to 

them on Saturday afternoon. - 

By invitation from the Rey. J. N. Dalton, the Rev. 
Fred. C. B. Fairey took his Rob Roy canoe on 
the Bacchante at 12.30 p.m. on Saturday. The canoe 
being placed upon the quarter-deck, Mr. Fairey was 
introduced to Prince Edward and Prince George, and 
proceeded to explain how the various fittings of the 
‘canoe are used to make it a yacht at sea and a home on 
shore, The Princes seemed interested in the voya 
of the canoe on the Tasmanian coast, and, by the aid 
ofa e map, Mr. Fi was able to point out the 
scenes of the principal adventures he met with there. 
Mr. Fairey left the chante at two o'clock, hoisting 
as he went the flag of the Royal Canoe Club—of which 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is commodore—and, after 
paddling round the vessel, made for the shore. ‘The 
log of the canoe is to be published in the Boy's OWN 
PAPER for 1882, and this icular volume will be 
dedicated to the Princes, who will receive copies of it 
on their return to England. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM ; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED: LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE GIANT RAFT.’?) 
By Jvies Verse, 
Author of “The Boy Captain,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER V.—MATERIAL_ PROOFS. 


]HEN the magistrate had again _taken 
W his place, like a man who considered 
he was perfectly master of himself, he leant 
back in his chair, and with his head raised 
and his eyes looking straight in front, as 
though not even noticing the accused, he 
remarked, in a tone of the most perfect 
indifference, 

“Go on.” 

Joam Dacosta reflected for a minute, as 
if hesitating to resume the order of his 
thoughts, and then answered as follows :— 

“Up to the present, sir, I have only 
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given you moral presumptions of my in- ; moment when Torres let him know that he 
nocence grounded on the dignity, propriety, , knew and oould revesl the name of the 


“The Judge threw himself back in his chair.” 


and honesty of the whole of my life. I 
should bave thought that such proofs were 
those most worthy of being brought for- 
ward in matters of justice.” 

Judge Jarriquez could not restrain 1 
movement of his shoulders, showing that 
such was not his opinion. 

“Since they sre not enough, I proceed 
with the material proofs which I shall per- 
haps be able to produce,” continued Da- 
costa; “I say perhaps, for I do not yet 
know what credit to attach to them. And, 
sir, I have nevor spoken of these things to 
my wife or children, not wishing to raise a 
hope which might be destroyed.” 

“*To the point,” answered Jarriquez. 

“T have every reason to believe, sir, 
that my arrest on the eve of the arrival of 
the raft ‘at Manaos is due to information 
given to the chief of the police?” 

‘You are not mistaken, Joam Dacosta, 
but I ought to tell you that the information 
is anonymons.” 

“Tt matters little, for I know that it 
could only come from a scoundrel called 
Torres.” 

‘And what right have you to speak in 
such a way of this—informer ?” 

“©A scoundrel! Yes, sir!” replied Joam, 
quickly. ‘‘ This man, whom I received with 
hospitality, only came to me to propose 


that I should purchase his silence to offer | 


me an odious bargain that I shall never 
regret having refused, whatever may be 
the consequences of his denunciation !”” 

“ Always this method!” thought Judge 
Ji arriaies 3 ‘accusing others to clear him- 
seit. 

But he none the less listened with ex- 
treme attention to Joam’s recital of his 
relations with the adventurer up to the 


+ fused; he 


Jarriquez, ‘‘ that 
would not have 
been dear at the 
cost of the whole 
of your fortune!” 
“If Torres had 
only asked my for- 
tune, I would have 
given it to him, 
and not one of my 
Reople would have 
lemurred! Yes, 
you are right, sir; 
& man cannot pay 
too dearly for the 
redemption of his 
honour! But this 
scoundrel, know- 
ing that I was at 
his mercy, re- 
quired more than 
my fortune! ” 
‘*« How so?” 
“My daughter's 
hand was to be 
the cost of the 
i bargain! I re- 
de- 
' nounced me; and 
that is why I am 
now before you!” 
“And if Torres 
; had not informed 
‘against you,’’ 
‘ asked Judge Jar- 
! riquez—‘if Torres 
| had not met witb 
| you on your voy- 
‘age, what would 
| you have done on 


~prit is living ¢ 


true author of the 
crime of ‘Tijuco. 

“And what is 
the name of the 
guilty man’’’ 
asked Jarriquez, 
shaken in his in- 
difference. 

“T do not 
know,” answered 
Joam Dacosta. 
“*Torres was too 


cautious to Ict it i 


out.” 
“And the cul- 
‘He is dead.” 
The fingers of 
Judge Jarriquez 


tattooed more| 


quickly, and he 
could not avoid 
exclaiming, 


“The man who | 


can furnish the 
proof of a prison- 
er’s innocence is 


always dead.” 
“Ié the real 
culprit is dead, 


sir,” replied Da- 
costa, ‘' Torres at 
least is living, and 
the proof, written 
throughout in the 
handwriting of 
the author of the 
crime, he has as- 
sured me is in his 
hands! He offered 
to sell it to 


oy 


learning on your arrival of the death cf 
Judge Ribeiro? Would you then have 
delivered yourself into the hands of jus- 
tice ?”” 

‘Without the slightest hesitation,” re- 
plied Joam, in a firm voice ; ‘‘ for, I repeat 
it, I had no other object in leaving Iquitos 
to come to Manaos.”’ 

This was said in such a tone of trutbful- 
ness, that Judge Jarriquez experienced s 
kind of feeling making its way to that 
corner of the heart where convictions az: 
formed, but he did not yet give in. 

He could hardly help being astonished. 
A judge engaged merely in this examina- 
tion, he knew rothing of what is known 
by those who have followed this history. 
and who cannot doubt but that Torres helt 
in his hands the material proof of Joam 
Dacosta’s innocence. They know that the 
document existed; that it contained this 
evidence ; and perbaps they may be led tu 
think that Judge Jarriquez was pitilessly 
incredulous. But they should remembr 
that Judge Jarriquez was not in their 
position; that he was accustomed to th. 
invariable protestations of the culprits who 
came before him. The document whic!: 
Joam Dacosta appealed to was not pro- 
duoed; he did not really know if it actually 
existed; and to conclude, he had before 
him a man whose guilt had for him the 
certainty of a settled thing. 

However, he wished, perhaps through 
curiosity, to drive Joam Dacosta behind 
his last entrenchments. 

“And so,” he said, ‘‘ all your hope now 
rests ou the declaration which has been 
made to you by Torres?” 

“Yea, sir, if my whole life does not 
plead for me.” 

“Where do you think Torres really is?” 


t 


“Eh! Joam Dacosta!” answored Judge - he 


“T think in Manaos.”” 
“And you bope that he will speak—that 
will consent to good-naturedly hand 


“This is a stranger affair than ever | thought.’ 
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over to you the document for which you | 


have declined to pay the price he asked ?” 

**T hope go, sir,” replied Joam Dacosta ; 
“the situation now is not the same for 
Torres; he has denounced me, and conse- 
quently he cannot retain any hope of re- 
suming his bargaining under the previous 
conditions, But this document might still 
be worth a fortune if, supposing Iam ac- 
quitted_or executed, it should ever escaj 
lim. Hence his interest is to sell me the 
document, which can thus not injure him 
in apy way, and I think he will act accord- 
ing to his interest.” 

The reasoning of Joam Dacosta was un- 
answerable, and Judge Jarriquez felt it to 
be so. 
tion. 

“The interest of Torres is doubtless to 
sell you the document—if the document 
exists.” 

““Tf it does not exist,” answered Joam 
Dacosta, ina penetrating voice, “in trust- 
ing to the justice of men, I must put my 
trust only in God!” 

At these words Judge Jarrique2 rose, 
and, in not quite such an indifferent tone, 
said, ‘“‘Joam Dacosta, in examining you 
here, in allowing you to relate the particu- 
lars of your past life and to protest your 
innocence, I have gone further fhan my 
instructions allow me.. An information has 
already been laid in this affair, and you 
have appeared before the jury at Villa 
Rica, whose verdict was given unanimously, 
and without even the addition of ex- 
tenuating circumstances. You have been 
found guilty of the instigation of, and com- 
plicity in, the murder of the soldiers and 
the robbery of the diamonds at Tijuco, 
the capital sentence was pronounced on 
you, and it was only by flight that you 
escaped execution. But that you came 
here to deliver yourself over or not to the 
nands of justice three-and-twenty years 
afterwards, you would never have been re- 
taken. For the last time, you admit that 
you are Joam Dacosta, the condemned man 
of the diamond arrayal ?” 

**T am Joam Dacosta!”” 

“‘You are ready to sign this declara- 
tion ?” 

‘*T am ready.” 

And with a hand without a tremble Joam 
Dacosta- put his name to the foot of the 
declaration and’ the report which Judge 
Jarriquez had made his clerk draw up. 

“The , addressed to the minister 
of justice, is to be sent off to Rio Janeiro,” 
said the magistrate. ‘Many days will 
elapse before we reccive orders to carry out 
your sentence. If then, as you say, Torres 
possesses the proof of your innocence, do 
all you can yourself—do all you can through 
your frien lo everything, so that that 
proof can be produced in time. Once the 
order arrives no delay will be possible, and 
justice must take its course.” ' : 

Joam Dacosta bowed slightly. 

‘* Shall I be allowed in the meantime to 
e@ce my wife and children ?” he asked. 

“* After to-day, if you wish,” answered 
Judge Jarriquez ; “you are no longer in 
close confinement, and they can be brought 
to you as soon as-they apply.” 

The magistrate then rang the bell. The 
guards entered the room, and took away 
Joam Dacosta. 

Judge Jarriquez watched him as he 
went out, and then shook bis head and 
muttered, 

“Well, well! This is a much stranger 
affair than I ever thought it would be!” 


(To be continued.) 


He made the only possible objec- | 
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CUAPTER XI.—LAWRENCE MEANS TO TEACH 
POLLY HER PACEs. 


LAWRENCE had a great grievance of which 
L have not yet spoken. His uncle’s ideas on 
the subject of horses differed as much from 
the exalted notions entertained by his 
nephew as they did upon duelling or fire- 
 artas. Lawrence had his pony, as I have 
said, but then it ivas a pony; and in his 
own opinion a small thoroughbred hunter 
| would have been a more suitable mount. 
‘Then, Mr. Hartley had no proper carriage 
‘and pair “like other people,” Lawrence 
\ said, meaning by other people Ted’s 
parents, the Carrs, and a few others of 
‘their acquaintance. Instead he had an 
| old-fashioned roomy phaeton, and an 
elderly steady-going mare. When he 
drove out, which was not very often, 
Dick went with him in groom’s livery. 
‘Sometimes Dick drove, sometimes his 
_master; but both the mare and the 
‘pony were kept at livery stables. Law- 
| rence was never allowed to drive the mare 
; at all. He had done it once, and driven 
too hard, and as Mr. Hartley had a 
great regard for Polly, he told Lawrence 
he would prefer his not driving for the 
future. 

Now, steady as Polly was, in Lawrence's 
opinion she had plenty of ‘‘ go”’ in her, if 
it was only brought out. And breeding 
too, but of that there was no question. She 
was a good horse thrown away, according 
to him. He had long wanted to drive her, 
i and he saw a chance now. Once deposit 

Tom at Miss Bransome’s, then he would 
get the reins in his own hands, touch Polly 
up, let the old lady see she had her master 
behind her, and with Dick sitting behind 
him in his nice groom’s livery, he should 
come on the scene of the pi grandly, and 
| with his basket of peaches and grapes, such | 
i peaches and grapes as nobody else could 
| equal, he should create quite a sensation. 

“If only Dick was not so fat,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘and if he could be got to cross his 


as he does the mare.” 

When the morning came for Tom to 
start, two large baskets of fruit were 
gathered, Mr. Hartley himself assisting. 
He took real pleasure in giving. One of 
these baskets was for Miss Bransome, and 

¢ no doubt but that Tom and his 
fellow-waifs 
would come in for 
a good share of its 
contents, and, if 

ything, this was 
arger and the 


: ket of the two. 

‘Hothouse fruit 

for w lot of cads 

like that!” said 

Lawrence,  con- 

temptuously, to 

Ted; ‘ asif plain 

apples wouldn’t 

ak serve their turn!” 

OV hd “Oh! they'll 

have the apples too in their season,” 
answered Ted; ‘‘don't you know your 


arms as grooms do. Uncle spoils him, just 


better filled bas- | 


‘uncle keeps Miss Bransome’s ‘ young 
people,’ as he calls them, going in pics 
and puddings ?” 

| Tom looked to-day quite another being 
, to what he bad done when he first appeared 
at The Chestnuts. Robert had told him he 
was going to school, and had been teach- 
ing him his letters, so as to make things 
easier for hii when he got there. He had 
' bought him a top, and taught him how to 
| use it. Cook had made him a cake, and 
; had impressed on him that he was not to 
eat it all himself, but divide it amongst 
his “‘schoolfellows.” Tom was beginning 
to look almost like a boy, and as if some 
day not very far off he might be a good 
one. He got into the chaise and sat beside 
Robert as they drove away, and seemed 
too full of sorrow for the kind folks he 
had left, and of wonder at the people 
amongst whom ho was going, to have much 
to say. 

Dick drove steadily along, six miles an 
hour; the man never exceeded that when 
he held the reins. Lawrence bore it pa- 
tiently. Polly was husbanding her strength 
against he had to do with her. And it 
was less than an hour, even at this pace, 
when they came to Acorn House, as Miss 
Bransome had with some significance 
named her home for boys. Human acorns 
she was always tending there, in the hope 
that they would ripen into straight, strong 
trees, instead of noxious human plants. 

Miss Bransome received them kindly. 
She was a pleasant-looking lady, no longer 
young, but with hair that had become white 
before its time, and a pleasant fresh- 
coloured face, that, as Bob said to himself, 
had ‘‘ mother” written all over it. Mother 


she was, in the best sense of the word, to 


those who had never known anything of 
She 


mothers before. showed them her 
garden, in which 
the boys were at 
work, having done 
their morning les- 
sons, and she took 
Tom up to them 
and showed him 
his new friends. 
Friends! Tom 
knew littleof sucb, 
as it was. He 
looked strangeand 
\ puzzled. ‘e was 
\ getting used to 
kindness : still, 
now and then it 
seemed as if he 
hardly understood it. But he did uoder- 
stand it in one way, for when the boys 
turned to go he clung to Bob, and looked 
as if he was ready to cry. 

“Now, don’t do that,” said the other; 
“be a man, and I’ll come and see you 
| soon—and so wili Mr. Hartley.” ‘ 
| Still Tom clung to his especial friend, 
| not merely as if he could not bear to part 
with him, but as if he had something on 
his mind which he wished to tell. A 
thought flashed acroes Bob: ‘‘I say, Tom, 
do you know anything about those deeds 
| that Mr. Hartley had taken?” 

Tom looked ‘strange—red, white, and 
| uncomfortable, then he said, ‘‘I don't 
know yet—nothing to tell. When I d» 
| you shall know.” ty 

“A regular put off,” said Lawrence. 
“That fellow knows all about it. What a 
muff you are to believe him!” 

But Miss Bransome came up now, and 
Lawrence, who was always on his good 
| behaviour with ladies, bade her good-bye 
in the politest manner possible, and Robcrt 
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and he went out to the road, where Dick | handkerchief there, Dick. 


was waiting patiently, with Polly, that 
steadiest ted best-behaved of mares, 
quietly twitching her tail to keep the flies 
away. 

<4 Now T’'m going to tackle that old lady 
and put her through her paces,” said Law~ 
rence. “Jump up, old fellow; go and sit 
beside Dick in the front.” 

“But I thought you’d rather be there,” 
answered Robert, who knew that his cousin 
always expected to have the post of honour 
in everything. 

“Never mind, silly, what P'd rather haye,” 
was ‘fhe answer. ‘Just jump up there; ” 


and when Robert was seated by Dick, his 
cousin called out to the latter, ‘‘ Just run 
into the house and seo if I’ve left my 
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Ask Tom if 
he’s seen it. The mare will stand quietly 
enough while you go.” 

Away went the unsuspecting Dick, and 
out he came with the handkerchief, which 
Lawrence had purposely left behind; but 
when he went to take his place he found 
Lawrence already in possession, reins in 
one hand, whip in the other, and with appa- 
rently not the slightest intention of relin- 
quishing his position. 

“Hadn’t I better get up now, Master 
Lawrence?” asked Dick. 

“All right; jump up behind, and look 
after the basket,’’ answered Lawrence. 

** But master never likes any one’ but me 
to drive Polly, unless it’s himself,” an- 
swered Dick. ‘‘ It isn’t every one under- 
stands her ways.” 

**But I do understand them, and I think 
I know how to drive at least as well 
as you do, Dick,’ answered Lawrence, 
haughtily; ‘‘so just get up behind, and 
don't stand there wasting time.” 

“I don’t know whatever master’ will 
say,” muttered Dick, dubiously. 

‘“* He'll say it’s your place to do as 
you're told,” answered Lawrence. ‘‘ Come, 
do you want me to drive off without you ? 
I shall, if you keep me standing here much 
longer.” 

Dick did not fancy the notion of a six- 
mile walk, and Lawrence looked as if he 
meant ‘what’ he said, so he sprang up 
behind, only muttering, more sullenly than 
ever, 

“And I only hope ‘we ‘shall get to 
Chingford without Rebiker bones. The 
mare’s a real’ good ’un, but it. depends on 


Lawrence drew the reins tighter, 
flourished the whip, and saying, ‘‘ Now 
we shall seé what stuff Polly ’s made of,” 
away they started, at the rate of at’ least 
twelve miles an hour. 

(To de’ continued.) 


> | who drives her.” 


+ too = 


[Copicd from Nelson's own rough-sketch plan, made on going into action, anal preserved in 


the British Musewm.] 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 
THE POLE: 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 
(A SEQUEL 70 THE CRUISE OF THE 


SNOWBIRD.) 
By Gonpon STABLES, M.D., RN. 
CHAPTER VI.—A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE— 


ON S—MYSTERY—A HOME ON THE 
ROLLING DEEP. 


been tosea? The 
first feeling that 
a landsman ob- 
jects to at sea is 
that of the heav- 
ing motion of the 
ship; to your 
true sailor the 
cessation of that 
motion, or its 
absence under 
ciroumstances, is 
disagreeable in the ex- 
treme. Tome there is 
always & certain air of 
romance about the old 
oeesn, and about a 
ship at sea; but, what can be less romantic 
than lying in a harbour or dull wet dock, 
with no more life nor motion in your craft 
| than there is in the slopshop round the 
corner’ To lie thus and probably have to 
listen to the grating voices and pointless 
jokes of semi-inebriated stevedores, as they 
Toad or unload, soiling, as they do, your 
beautiful decks with, their boot 

is very far from pleasant. In a oase like 
this how one wishes to be away out on the 
blue water once more, and to feel life in 
the good ship ence again—to feel, as it 
way, her very heart throb beneath one’s 
feet ! 

But disagreeable as the sensation is of 
lying lifeless in harbour or dock, still more 
so is it to feel your vessel, that one mo- 
ment before was shiling peacefully over the 
sea, suddenly rasp on a rock beneath you, 
then stop dead. Nothing in the world will 
wake a sailor sooner, even should he be in 
the deepest of slumber, than this sudden 
cessation of motion, I remember on one 
periitalet oecasion, being ‘awakened thus. 

‘o crew ever went to sleep with a greater 
feeling of security than we had done, for 
the night was finé and the ship went well. 
But all at once, ‘about four bells in the 
middle watch, 

Kurr—r—r—r!__ that.wag the noise we 
heard proceeding from our keel, then all 
was steady, all was still; And every man 
sprang from his hammock, every officer 
from his cot. 

We swere in! the middle of the Indian 
Ocean, or rather the Mozambique Channel, 
with no land in sight, and we were hard 
and fast -on. the dreaded Lyra reef. - A 
beautiful night it was, just enough wind 
toymake «ripple on the water for the 
broad méon’s beams to dance in, a cloud- 
less sky, and countless stars. We took all 
this in at the first glance. Safe enough we 
were—for the time; but if the wind rose 
there was the certainty of our being broken 

ip Lyra was, that 


up, even as the phoroag 
gave its name to the reel 
At the first shout from the man on the 
outlook in the Arrandoon, McBain rushed 
on deck, 
“Stand by both anchors. Ready about.” 
But these orders are, alas! too late. 


Kurr—r—r—r! The stately Arrandcon 
is hard and fast on the rocky bottom. 
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The ship was under easy sail, for al- 
though there was hardly any wind, what 
little there was gave evident signs of shift- 
ing. It might come on to blow, and blow 
pretty hard too, from the south-east or 
east-south-east, and Mr. Stevenson was 
hardly the man to be caught in a trap, to 
find himself on a.lee shore or a rock-bound 
coast, with a crowd of canvas. Well for 
our people it was that there was but little 
sail on her and little wind, or, speedily as 
everything was let go, the masts—some of 
them at least—would have gone by the 
board. 

Half an hour after she struck, the Arran- 
doon was under bare poles and steam was 


up. . 

The order had been given to get up 
steam with all speed. 

Both the engineer and his two assistants 
were brawny 

“‘ Man!” said the former, “itll take ye 
a whole hour to get up steam if yeu bother 
wi’ coals and cinders alone. But do your 
best wi’ what ye hae till I come back.” 

He wasn’t gone fang ere he came stag- 
gering down the ladder again, carrying a 
sack, 

“Tt’s American hams,” he said; ‘‘they’re 
hardly fit for anything else but fuel, so 


ere : 

And he popped a couple into the fire. 

“That’s the style,” he seid, as they began 
to frizzle and “Look, lads, the 
kettle’ ll be boilin’ in twa seconds.” 

“Thank you, Stuart,” said McBain, 
when the engineer went on the bridge to 
report evi ing ready; ‘‘you are a valu- 
able servant; now stand by to receive 
orders.” 

All hands had been called, and there was 
certainly plenty for them tp do. 

It wanted several hours to high water, 
and McBain determined te make the best 
of his time. 

«< By the blessing’ of: Proyidance on our 
own exertions, Stevenson,’ the captain 
said, ‘we'll get her off all right. . Had it 
been high water, though, when we ran on 
Se scat inagiied grim Jongh. “We'd 

tevenson laughed a lpugh. ‘We’ 
base her bones here,” he said,.‘‘that would 

The men were now getting the big 8 
over the side into the boat. This sould 
lighten her a little. But. as the tide-was 
flowing anchors were eent out astern, to 
prevent the ship from being carried still 
farther on to the reef. ~ 

‘Go astern at full speed.” ; 

The screws revolved and kept.on rpvolv- 
ing, the ship still ‘stuck fast. The night 
was very dark, so. that ing had to 
be done by the weird lightof lanterns. 
Never mind, the work went cheerily on, 
and the men sang as they laboured. 


“ High water about, balf;past two, isn't: 
abo! Copan MeBein. 


it, Stevenson ?’?. jain. 

“Yea, eir,”:.4he qnate replied, “ that’s 
about the time,: sir.” aes 

“Ah! well,” the, captain snid; “she is 
sure to float then, and there-are no signs 
of your storm coming.” 

“ There is hardly a breath of wind now, 
sir, but you never know in these latitudes 
where it may come on, to blow from next.” 

The cheerful way in which McBain 
talked reassured our heroes, and towards 
eleven o'clock English Ralph speke as 
follows. * boye—” 

“* Look here, 

“There isn’t a bit of looking im the 
dark, is there?” said 

“Well,” continued Ralph, “figuratively 
speaking, look here; I don’t see the good 


of sticking up on deck in the cold. We're 
not doing an atom of good ; let us go below 
and finish our supper.” 

“Right,” said Allan; “and mind you, 
that poor girl is below there all this time. 
She may want some refreshment.” 

When they entered the saloon they found 
it empty, deserted as far as human beings 
were concerned. Polly, the cockatoo, was 
there, no one else. 

“Well?” said the bird, inquiringly, as 
she helped herself to an enormous mouth- 
fal of hemp-seed. ‘ Well?” 

“What have you done with the young 
lady ?” asked Allan, 

‘The proof o’ the pudding—” 

Polly was too busy eating to say more. 
Peter the steward entered just then, over- 
hearing the question as he came. 


“That strange girl, sir,” he replied, | 
‘went over the side and away in her boat | 


as soon as the ship struck.” 

* Well, I call that @ pity,” said Allan; 
“the poor girl comes here to warn us of 
danger and never stops for thanks. It is 
wonderful.” 

“From this date,” remarked Ralph, ‘‘I 
cease to wonder at anything. Steward, 
you know we were only ff done with 
supper, and we're all as hungry as hunters, 
and—” 


But Peter was off, and in s few 
minutes our boys were supping as quietly 
and contentedly as if they had been in the 
coffee-room of the Queen’s Hotel, Glasgow, 
instead of being on a lee shore, with the 
certainty that if it came on to blow not a 
timber of the good ship Arrandoon that 
would not be smashed into matchwood. 


But hark! the noise on deck recom- 
mences, the men are heaving on the winch, 
the engines are once more at work, and 
the great screw is revolving. Then there 
is a shout from the men forward. 

“She moves!” 

“Hurrah!* then, boys, hurrah,”, cried 
McBain; ‘‘ heave, and she goes.” 

The men. burst into song—tune a wild 
uncouth sailor's melody, words extem- 
pore, one man singing one line, another 
metreing it with a second, with a chorus 
between each line, in which all joined, with 
all their strength of voice to the tune, with 
all the power of their brawny muscles to 
the winch. Mere doggrel, but it did the 
turn better, perhaps, than more refined | 
music would have done. 


“Tn San Domingo I was born, 
Chorus—Hurralt! lads, harrah { 
And reared among the yellow corn. 
Heave, boys, and away we go. 
Our bold McBain is a captain nice, 
i Chorus—Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
‘The mainbrace he is sure to splice. 
Heave, boys, aud away we go. 


+| ; «The Faroe Isles are not our goal, 


: Oh t- no, lads, no! 
vu. Welll reagh.the North, and we'll bay the Pole, 
; i WHleave, boy, and away we £0, 
‘urrah !"" ~ 


+ We're off,” cried St n, excitedly. 
‘s Murrah! men. eh M. hur- 

The men needed but little enoourage- 
ment now, though. Round went. the 
winch right merrily, and in s quarter of 
an hour the, bows were abreast. of the 
anchors. 

“Now, steward,” said.: the., captain, 


uf splice the. mainbrace.” 
: @ ration . was brought and served, 


Ted Wilson,.who was s moving spirit in 
the ’tween decks, giving s toast, which | 


* The word “hurrah,” in the parlance of North 8ea 
sailors, means ‘do your utmost,” or ‘‘make all speed.” 


every man re-echoed ere he raised the 
basin to his head. 

“*Buccess to the saucy Arrandoon, and 
our bold skipper, Captain McBain.” 

The v 8 head was now turned sea- 
wards, and presently the anchors that had 
been taken in were let go again, and fires 
banked. The long night wore away, and 
the dismal dawn came. McBain had lain 
down for a short time, with orders to be 
told on the first apy ce of daylight. 
Rory, anxious to see how the land looked, 
was on deck nearly as soon as the captain. 

A grey mist was lifting up from off the 
sea, and from off the shore, revealing black, 
beetling crags, hundreds of feet high at 
the water’s edge, a sheer bectling cliff 
around which thousands of strange sea- 
birds were wheeling and screaming, their 
white wings relieved against the black of 
the rocks, on which rows on rows of 
solemn-looking guillemots sat, and lines of 
those strange old-fashion-faced birds, the 
puffins. 

The cliffs were snowclad, the hills above 
were terraced with rocks slmost to their 
Samia: Between the ship and: this in- 
hospitable shore a long, gerous- 
looking reef of rocks, 

“Ah! Rory,” said McBain, ‘‘ there was 
@ merciful idence watching over us 
last night.. Yonder is where we lay; had 
it come on to bléw not one of us would be 
alive this morning to see the sun rise.” 

Rory could hardly help shuddering as 
he thought of. the narrow escape they had 
had from so terrible a fate. 

When steam was got up they went round 
the island—it was one of the most south- 
erly of the Faroes; but except sround one 
little bay, where boasts might land with 
difficulty, it seemed impossible that human 
beings could exist in such a place. What, 
then, was the mystery of the previous 
evening, of the fair-haired girl, of the 

ights mside the reef that simulated those 
of a broad-beamed ship, of the lights like 
those of a village that twinkled on shore? 
The whole affair seemed strange, inexplic- 
able. . Now that it was broad daylight the 
events of the preceding night, with its 


dan; and its darkness, had more tho 
imilitude of some dreadful dream than a 
stern reality. 


This same ¢verfing the anchor was let go 
in the Bay of Thorshaven, the csapital— 
city, shall I-say ?--of the Faroe Islands. I 
am writing a tale of adventure, not a 
narrative of travel, elee would I willingly 
devote a whole cha; to a description of 
this quaint and primitive wee, wee town. 
Our heroes saw it at its very worst, its 
very bleakest, for winter still held it in 
thrall; the turf-clad roofs of its cottages, 
that in summer are grees with grass and 
redolent of: wild thyme, were now clad in 
snow; its streets, difficult to climb even in 
July, were now stairs of glass; its fort 

. frozen out; and its little chapel, 
where Sunday after Sunday the hardy and 
brave inhabitants, who never move abroad 
without their lives in-their hands, worship 
God in all humility —this little cha; 
up black and bold against its und 
of snow. 

Although the streamlets were all frozen, 
although ico was afloat in the bay, and o 
grey and lesden sky overhead, our boys 
were not sorry to land and have a look 
around. To say that they were hospitably 
received would be hardly doing the Faroese 


justice, for hospitality really seems a 
tad parcel of the people's religion. The 
viands they placed before them were well 


88 


cooked, but strange, to say the least of it. 


Steak of young whale, stew of ed’ ung 
seal's liver, roast guillemot and baked auk ; 
these may sound queer as dinner dishes, 
but cooked as the ancient Faroese gentle- 
man did who entertained our heroes at his 
house, each and all of them were brave 
eating. 

Couldn’t they stop a month ? this gentle- 
man, who looked like a true descendant of 
some ancient vi , asked McBain. Well 
then, a fortnight? well surely one short 
week ? 

But, “Nay, nay, nay,” the captain 
answered, kindly and smilingly, to all his 


| waves made the brave ship Arrandoon look : 
wondrous small. 
| McBain, somewhat to Stevenson's aston- | 
ishment, made the man at the wheel steer 
: directly north. 
“« We're out of our course, sir,” said the ' 
mate. | 
“Pardon me for a minute or two,” re- | 
plied the captain, half apologetically, ‘‘ we | 
are now broadside on to these seas, I just 
want to test her stability.” 
| ‘Well, everything is pretty fast, sir,” | 
said the mate, quietly, ‘* but if the ship 
goes on her beam ends don’t blame 
me.” 


entreaties, they must hurry on to the far; ‘‘ Perhaps, Mr. Stevenson, there wouldn’t 
north, ere spring and summer came. . be much time to blame one; but I 

The Faroese could give them no clue to | can trust my ship, I Wo! my 
the mystery that shrouded the previous ‘ beauty.” : 
night. They had never heard of either | The beauty didn’t seem a bit inclined to | 


wreckers or pirates in these peaceful islands. ' “wo!” however. She positively rolled her | 


“But,” said the old viking, ‘we are 
willing to turn out to a man; we are one 
thousand inhabitants in all—including the 
women ; but even they will go ; and we have 
ten brave, real soldiers in the fort, they 
too will go, and we will make sea ch, and 
if we find them we will hang them on— 
on—” The old man hesitated. 

«On the nearest tree,” suggested Rory 
with a mischievous smile. 

"Phe viking laughed grimly at the joke. 
«< Well,” he said, “‘ we will hang them any- 
how, trees or no trees.” 

But McBain could not be induced to 
deviate from his set purpose, and bidding 
these simple folk a friendly farewell, they 
steamed once more out’ of the bay, past 
many a strange fantastic island, past rocks 
pierced with caves, and bird-haunted, and 
so, with the vessel’s prow pointing to the 
northward and west, they left the Faroes 
far behind them. 

Tremendous seas rolled in from the 
broad Atlantic all that night and all next 
day, little wind though, and no broken 
water, In the evening, in the dog watch, 
the waves seemed to intrease in size; they 
were miles long, mountains high; when 
down in the trough of the sea you had to 
lookup to their crests as you would to the 
summer’s sun at noontide. Indeed, those 


ports uuder, and Rory confessed that the 
doldrums were nothing to this. 

Presently up comes Rory from below. 

“Och! ‘captain dear,” he says, ‘‘ my 
gun-case has burst my fiddle-case, and I'm 
not sure that the fiddle herself is safe, the 
darling.” 

Next up comes Stevenson. “ Please, 
captain,” he says, ‘‘ the steward says his 
crockery is all going to smithercens, and 
the cook can’t keep the fire in the galley 
range, and Freezing Powders has broken 
the tureen and spilt the soup, and— 

“Enough, enough,” cried McBain, 
laughing; ‘‘take charge, mate, and do as 
you like with her, I’m satisfied.” 

80 down below dived the captain, the 
ship’s head was once more turned north- 
west, and a bit of canvas clapped on to 
steady her. 


(To be continued.) 
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EEL PIES; 
OR, FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


| rane my mercantile carcer about 


; y years ago as junior clerk in a lat 

firm of shipowners and brokers, Leadenhall 
Street, and when the painful circumstance I am 
about to relate occurred I bad just turned my 


eighteenth year. 
ly duties were all of an outdoor character. I 


-was placed under the principal shipping manager, 
and was mostly employed the whole day either 
on board ship taking measurements from the 
mates’ receiving-books, or at the Custom House 
reporting ships inwards and clearing ships out- 
wards, or payi if ships’ lights at the Trinity 
House, Tower Hill, 


,1 was a strong active lad, and being always in| 


good health and spirits, was of course generally 
ready to take my part in any innocent bit of fun 
that came in my way; while mixing as I did 
with a cheerful class of seafaring people, it was 
rarely a day 
ture in that line coming off, to keep up the cha- 
racter of the “ Jolly Jack Tar.” 

If a master mariner had a visit from a country 
cousin, and wanted an order to view the wine- 
vaults, I always had one at his servic 
ready to show other little attentions 
of business, by piloting him and his 
westward and pointing out to them.the Lions of 
London. 

These attentions to the captains were well 
‘known to the firm, and look { upon as essen- 
tially necessary ; indeed it was part of my duty 
thus to make myself pleasant and useful- 
‘part, ‘too; I ‘cannot say was by any means un- 
-weltome; ‘for many a skin of some forei 
animal, jar of preserved ginger, or other sweet- 
meat, fell to my share in acknowledgment. Once 
‘a parrot from the West Coast of Africa y 
given me. It was a fine lively bird, grey, w 
a red tail, but'its education had been shamefally 
neglected. It understood the proprietics of 
society so little as to advise my good mother to 
“Bundle up, old gal,” and requested my father 
to “ Bring a pot of beer,” in answer to their en- 
dlearing offer of ‘‘ Scratch a poll, poor Polly ;’ 
in fact its vulgarities were too constant to admit 
of its being retained, so it was parted with to 
make room for a monkey from South America. 

I shall never forget the evening I took the 
latter home. It looked so intelligent and so 
amiable, and it put out its pretty little paw 
through the bars of its cage, so expressive of its 


wish for a Ber of muffin, during our evening 
meal, that I was induced to let it out. A-large 


looking-glass was over the chimney-piece, in the 
centre of which was a valuable ormolu clock 
ander a glass shade, with rare old Indian orna- 
mients’on either side. In an instant the monk 
saw, I suppose, the reflection of itself, and, m 
‘taking it for an enemy, bounded upon the clock 
to do battle, and did ‘fifteen pounds or more of 
damage in as many seconds.’ My father was 
very angry, so the animal was 
day, and I never accepted the offer of a monke 
again, although often tempted to do so. I was 


ed without some little adven- | 


ked off next | 
| mate, and the deputy do: 
| Was unexpected, but he happened to be passing | 


induced, however, to take home a goat given me 
by the captain of a vessel from Mogadore. The 
animal was described to me as being very tamo 
and playful, 80 we had a collar put round its 
neck and staked it on our grass plot. We all 
thought we should like it very much, and 80 we 
did until it butted my youngest sister, knocked 
her down, devoured her straw hat, and probably 
would have proceeded to other acts of violence 
if her screams had not brought assistance. 

After this, it was a long time before I ac- 
cepted any present of live stock; yet I was 
tempted by the offer of a chamelion, | thought 
it would be so interesting to watch it changin; 
to the colour of whatever it might be placed 
upon ; and so it was, for it went black, or nearly 
so, when put on an old black coat, and red when 
put on a table-cover of that colour. ‘How 

cold it feels,” said my brother Jim; ‘‘it 
ought, I feel sure, to be made warm by some 
means ; let’s wrap it up in flannel and put it 
before the fire.” We did it, but at the end of 
two hours there was no change in‘ the creature ; 
it was as ‘“‘icy” asever. ‘‘ It really can’t live 
in this state,” said my brother, and proposed 
that we should take it into bed with us. 

I did not consent to this arrangement, but I 
did to leaving it in the kitchen oven all night 
as the best that could be done. Done it was, 
and so was the poor chamelion, which was never 
seen alive again. 

This was my last essay with live animals, 
with the exception of a civet cat ; I just took it 
home in transit to the Zoological gardens. I 
only intended to exhibit it from its novelty. It 
left our house the next norning early, indeed 
my father wished to have it turned into the 
street overnight. It was a great nuisance while 
it stayed, and the house had to be fumigated 
after it left. 

But all this is a digression, and I only men- 
tion these acknowledgments and notices from 
captains and owners to show that I was a pretty 
general favourite with them. In truth, I did 
all I could to maintain a good footing with them 
and theirs during their stay in London. 

Thus time with me went happily. New faces 
and new scenes were almost of Tally occurrence, 
and the happiest days of my life were passing. 


No cares, no bills, no sickness; all went 
“merry as a marriage bell ” until the fatal day | 
—July 17th, 1856. 

The barque Madras, of 417 tons burthen, was 
lying empty in the West India Docks, waiting 
until my firm could obtain employment for her. 

I was sent to the docks to see the captain upon 
the ship's business, and found him on board, | 
looking over the ship’s side at the second mate 
and a couple of hands baling the water out of 
the jolly-boat, which had filled and sunk a fort- 
night before, and had not been hauled up, as 
the weather was intensely hot, and it was said, 
as the boat was not required, it would be better 
under water than half outof it. ‘They had now 
hauled her’ up and emptied her of all but the 
mud, which lay a foot thick at the bottom. 

*Hollo!" cries the mate ; ‘‘ what's here?” 
when he felt the scoop touch the bottom ; 
“ something ali | 

«What is it?’ 

“Don't kno 
saw it bolt, wh 

“Fels, that's all,” 1 ; 
of the labourers ; ‘‘ the dock’s full 

“ Be careful, men ! be careful!” at once cried 
the captain ; ‘‘ don't lose one if you can help 
it, for if there is one thing I like more than 
another it’s an eel-pie. What do you say?” 
looking at me. 

“Tam very fond of eels, cooked any way,” 
I replied (and so I was then, but none for me 
now, thank you !) 

“Well, then,” he continued, ‘ you come 
down to-morrow at one o'clock and you shall | 
have a treat.” % | 

With that arrangement we parted 

At one next day, Greenwich time, four of as 
happy and merry fellows as ever put knife and 
fork into pie-crust collected in the cabin of the 
good barque Madras, viz., the captain, myself, 
-master. The latter | 


the captain. 
ne mate; “but I 
| 


rved one 


at that particular moment when the smoking 
hot pie was being passed from the caboose into 
the cabin. It was thought by us to bea very 
singular coincidence that this official should be 
passing at that particular moment ; but it was 
not so in reality, as it was afterwards ascertained 
that he was the possessor of a peculiarly sensi- 
tive olfactory organ, and that this organ was 
almost, if not quite, daily directing him to 
similar fragrant and festive scenes at this hour. 

We enjoyed the meal to the full, and the fact 
of ship or dock water not being safe, from a 
sanitary point of view, was made the excuse for 
qualifying it with something from a square 

atch bottle, brought from the captain's locker, 
followed by the ‘fragrant weed,” which is said 
also to have ‘‘antiseptic properties.” (How 
bard it is for people to find or make excuses for 
indulging in what they may happen to like !) 

Their tongues began to wag, of course ; the 
discourse was upon eelsa—West India Dock 
eels, Astounding stories were told by the 
D.D.M.—how, some years ago, one had been 
taken weighing eleven poun The skin of 
another, measuring six feet two inches, was now 
in the Poplar Museum, and he himself had seen 
one hundred and seventeen pounds weight of 
live eels from the body of a dead sheep !. 

“* Marvellous!” said the captain, turning to 
the mate, and striking his fist upon the table 
at the same time. ‘“ Why, we'tl sink the boat 

ain 1” 

“Hi! hi! sir; I'll see to that,” said the 
mate. 

“You'll do nu good without bait,” said the 
D.D.M. ‘lama very old hand at it. [don't 
talk much, though I don’t mind giving you a 
wrinkle ; but mind you keep it dark, because 
there are other people who like eels as well as 

“Hi! hi! sir; right you are!” says the 
mate, with a preternaturally wise shake of the 
head and closing of the left eye. 

“Well; then,” continued the D.D.M., ‘‘you 
must find an old sugar or rice bag—more holes 
in it the better so long as the bottom is sound ; 
get some strong bait from the butcher’s—dead 
cat or dog would do, but they are nasty ; put 
the bait into the bag, tie it tight with a good bit 
of halliard, pitch it overboard, make. the end 
fast to the rail; do that, and this day fortnight 
I'll ‘drop in and try another of your eel-pies. 
Make a note of it! Iam off now, so good-bye 
till then.” 

“That's a knowing old boy, that is,” said the 
captain. ‘His hint’s worth trying, don’t you 
think so?” appealing to me. 

“Quite so,” I said; ‘‘ but what about the 
bait?” and then a thought struck me, and I 
exclaimed, I can manage that; Brisket and 
Son, Leadenhall, supply our ship's beef. They 
kill sheep in the market. I can get it of them 


“They won't stand much shaking.” 


we 
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for nothing, as the staler it is the better, he said, 
you know.” 

That evening, in the office, I was so full of 
the ‘‘eel-catching” scheme that I could not 
help putting the question to every one of the 
clerks I came in contact with, 

“Do yon like eel-pie ?” 

**Yes, said number one, ‘very much so ;” 
and the same reply came from all the others up 
to number six. When I put the question to 
number seven, who was the ledger-keeper, 1 was 
pulled up short with, 

‘You are eel-pie mad, ain't you? asking 
every one in the office if they like eel-pies. 
What do you mean by it? You must have eels 
on the brain.” | 

I was vexed 3the remark drove me to an | 
explanation ; the’ scheme was highly approved | 
of, and’ the “ Diary” atia fortnight hence con- | 
tained this entry: ‘ Eel-pie feast, Madras.” | 
This memorandum was only in pencil, and was 
not intended for the eyes of principals, but it so | 
happened thatthe junior partner, who was an | 
amateur fisherman himself, accidentally turning 
to the diary, eaught sight of the words “ Eel- 
pie feast, Madras,” and asked the meaning of it. 
Of course an explanation followed. | 

“Very good, very: gooil indeed. “It’s a capital | 
idea.’ I won't forget it.” 

By him’ the fact was‘ repedted’ to the other 
partiers, so by ‘the next’ morning ‘the ‘whole 
establishment had become thoroughly inocu- 
lated with ‘the cel-pie’ fever, and 1 was at once | 
distinguished by the cognomen of ‘‘ Eel-pies.”” | 

‘As'Thad tmdertaken tofarnish the necessary 
bait, I now felt. fully the weight of the under- | 
taking ; so, to prevent failure, I asked my chief 
if he would kindly go with me to the butcher's. 

“Yes, certainly te would,” and we crossed 
over to the market together. He explained 
what wag watited, aid what it was wanted for, 
and observeil t6’the foreman, that it mattered 
not how bad or far gone they were’; “just put 
‘them up in parcel, sénd'‘them to Fenchurch 
Stréet'Station; ‘and Jet ‘the’ man “pat them into 
the traiti with this young gentleman.” )\: 

«My eliief was ‘evidently severely bitten: with 
this‘ eel-pio- mania, for che observed, ‘medita- 
tively, . ‘ 

»* Bels ought not: to be the ugh pricé they are, 
seging they can be-taken in sucli quantities, and 
so easily, ‘in our own dock.” ‘ 

I lave said’ that this occurred on a July day. 
Indeed, it was the hottest day we hadhad in 
the whole year, the glass was atsotnething Tike 
eighty in’ the shade, and 1 stood on this event. 
fal morning at 12 a.m. onthe railway platform, 
waiting the artival of the butcher’s'man with 
his precious freight. Up came the train, and 
by ‘my side: stood tie man, with’a large brown- 
paper reel, ‘{'' 1 ii E ‘ 

“They aré!very strung; ‘sir, and won’t stand 
much shaking ; but they won't get much worse 
before you get them to the docks, I think ;” and 
thet-he~put them under the seat ofan empty 
Cha eeaE Perrine, while I ocenpiest*a ‘place as 
fatoff as possible, as my nose al y told me 
the’offensive character of my luggage 
F (To be continued.) 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Irvine, THE Scortisu Carrarn. 


PALT I. 


The two half-backs and the ten for- 
wards are not in line like their opponents, but 
scattered well. over the ground in front of the 
three-quarter-backs, rather more to the leeward 
side ; for they see that the ball will go to that 
side, and the rush of the opposite forwards will 
follow the ball ; and they*know that nothing 
checks the rush of opposite forwards better than 
to get well mixed = among them. And besides, 
being well scattered they are, some of them at 
least, sure to be at hand to succour.any luckless 
back of their side who has been charged down 
with the ball by the Grampus.rush. 

With fresh men who know the inst 
him, the captain of the side receiving the kick- 
off has an anxions time till he sees the first 
maul formed, and as it were has the ball fairly 
between him and his enemy, One slip by his 
back receiving the ball, and the opposite Torwards 
are over him, and ten to one are in behind with 
a whoop that fairly sickens him, while. he and 
his can only helplessly look on from a distance, 
and try to look as if they don’t mind. 

But we are anticipating. All preparations 
being, made, the Grampus captain calls out, 
** Are. you ready?” the Jingoe captain replies 
“Yes,” and the match commences. 

The Grampns kicker-off takés a few short 


quick steps, and kicks the. ball high and straight | _ 


towards where Dodger stands waiting, while he 
and his forwards rush down after it with a shout 
of “ Follow up, Grampus.” The ball is safely re- 
ceived in the embrace of Dodger, while his 
three-quarter-backs have, without interferin, 
with him, quietly fallen back behind him, ani 
several of his forwards have rushed back with 
the rush of the Grampus forwards, and are at 
hand. But Dodger requires no such help, The 
ball high, and flies inst a wind, and 
therefore comes to him slowly, and he only has 
it one second before half a.dozen eager Gram; 
“forwards” are upon him ;. but the second is 
enough, for he coolly and quick as lightning 
“pants ” the ball back over their heads, and it 
flies into touch-up near the half-way mark, 
while the Jingoe forwards, following up hard, are 
up at the spot where it crossed the touch line 
before the Grampus three-quarter-back, Nimble- 
toe, can get to that spot with the ball. So he 
lays it down outside the touch line where it 
crossed into touch, and goes back to, his ranging 
round with the word “sold” legibly written on 
his face. Shouts, of “ Played, Jingoe! well 
played, Dodger!” come from their partisans. 
punt is the kick to make use of when 
pressed for space. Of course some men can at all 
times punt more effectively than they can drop- 
kick, and others vice versd, bat there is no doubt 
that a punt is possible in a space too small fora 
drop-kick—i.e,, you can punt over opponents’ 
heads, where you would certainly ao 


into their stomachs ; and for this reason. Let 
us suppose you are holding the ball in your 


hands, and you let it drop ; if you kick it before 
it touches the ground, it isa punt; if immediately 
after, it is a drop-kick, Again, in a good position, 
you can send a punt in almost any direction, to 
either side or even over your shoulders if you 
please ; a drop you can’t. On the other hand, a 
punt never scores a goal, though it cross over the 
cross-bar ; a drop-kick does. 
But to return to our game, The. ball from 
Dodger’s punt crossed the touch line near the 
half-way mark, and the forwards of both sides 
have hurried up to the spot, to which Nimbletoe 
| gloomily points with his foot, and haye lined 
| out in single file, at right angles to: the touch 


eld with a round-arm bowlin; 

it flies slanting into the field, 
shouts ‘of “Not straight,” “ Bring it 

intment' of Hookit, oné of the 

Grampus half-backs, who had ‘been edging 

to the extreme end of the line, with an 
speaking volumes to the .big forward who i 
throwing it out, .who also, has: had ‘his eye 


Fig. 6.—Formation of a maul, with, haif-backs. 
. in position. ag af 
ea oa 
Hookit gets it, sure enonghy but just os he ie 
getting well away towards the ingge ’ 
the all under his arm, heris ¢all « by the 
umpires, for it should have been thrown ont at 
ight an les to phates and it wasn’t. Se 
Hookit throws it in disgusts + oot 
“We shall take it ont 15 yards and maul it,” 


says the Jingoe captain, antl he strides with the 
the touch 
forwards. 


ary 


ball ont 15 yards at right angles to 
line, ‘closely attended, ‘by all. the: 


Cnampud ingot) 
Fig. 7.—Maul, fy se of front and rear 


: ter To etre 


There he halts anda,“ maul” ts formed. _ His 


forvarda ther pena and babii , taili 
off in the form of a wedge with its behi 
while the opposite forwards thon thea} the 


ane eer The bra forwards ped 
side stand pretty erect, incli slightly for- 
ward, but the rear ranks Praigert foe with 
their heads down and sterns out, packed as elose 


p-kick }as they can. - Jingoe captain puts the ball 
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with difficulty down on the ground in front of 
him, cries ‘‘ Away !” and away they shove. 

Behind and to either side are the opposite 

airs of alt beck ; Hookit and sents for 

rampus, and Wriggle and Jigger for Jingos, 
Eager as terriers watching a rat-hole do they 
stand, leaning forward, about 6 feet from the 
maul, peering into the dark forest of legs among 
which the ball is being workod, now to one side, 
now to another, and each one divided between 
watching the ball and watching his opponent. 

“*Shove, Grampus,” shouts Hookit, ‘‘ now you 
have it! Come round to the left, fo. dg 
he yells in agony, as he sees the ball working to 
the left side of the maul and the mass of Jingoc 
forwards beginning to slew round on it. -Round 
come three or four panting forwards, and rein- 
force the weak spot. 

“Hi, you fellow,” shouts Wriggle to one of 
them, “ you are off side ; you come in on our side 
of the maul,” and admonished by the umpire 
next to him, the diligent Grampus forward, who 
had in response to Hookit’s appeal come round 
to the left, nyires to the rears and shoves away 
sullenly. He had come into the maul ‘‘ off side” 
—that is to say, in front of the ball—and was 
standing there straddling and hoping the ball 
would come in front of him, and waiting for it, 
when Wriggle's sharp eye saw the mancuvre. 

Away they shove. It isa long and a tight 
maul, as the first one in a good match usually is. 
Breathing begins to be hard, and faces are get- 
ting very red and eyes big, but never flinching 
away they shove, and you begin to see Jingoe 
rather falling beck, and shifting their feet, and 
Grampus rather piercing their centre. ‘‘ Man 
down, let him up, hold |, shouts some one, 
as the two leading Grampus forwards, overbalanc- 
ing themselves in their eagerness, fall on the ball 
in the middle of the méleée, 

The forwards ease back for an instant, and 
the champions rise ; but scarcely are they up 
when the is seen in the arms of one of them. 
He has got to the one side of the maul, and 
chucked it to the expectant Hookit, who like 
lightning is round the back of the maul and 
away past Jigger like a snipe with it, when the 
shout arises, ‘‘Picked up in the scrimmage, 
bring it back.” Grampus protest, but can’t 
explain how otherwise the ball cou t from 
the: groans into their forward’s hands; so a 

time the lackless Hookit is recalled, the 
maul is reformed, Hookit chucks the ball in 
among the legs, and away they shove ogain. 
Bat Grampne are roused, and with one shout 
they shove Jingoe backwards, gathering way as 
they go, and they soon have converted the tight 
into’ a loose scrim The men are now 
mixed up, but a knot of three or four Grampus 
forwards .are noticed forging through the crowd, 
kicking the ball, und keeping close to it and 
to each:other.. Yard after yard do they gain, 
overy inch stoutly disputed by Jingoe, the same 
three or four forw: always together, not 
interfering with, yet always supporting each 
other, till they clear themselves of the opposing 
forwards, and cl Ing over little Jigger (who 
makes.a plucky effort to pick up the just 
at their toes, and being held to have it down, 
have enothor maul and 20 stop the rush, but 
fails), away they ge “‘dribbling” down on the 

uarter-backs, while the field resounds 
with cries of, ‘‘ Well mauled, Grampus!” 

Like a pack of hoands the other forwards'are 
after them, but they have the start, amd keep- 
ing the ball never more than three feet: from 
their leader, they bear down on the three- 
quarters. One of these fails behind the other 
to support him, while Dodger is seen lurking in 
the rear, confident and undismayed. ey 
kick it rather hard past three-quartér- back No. 1, 
three-quarter-back No..2 has just time to pick 
it up when they are on him. They grasp him, 
but not the ball, ‘‘ Chuck,” says b from 
behind, and he throws the ball to , and 
suddenly the scene is chan is 
ronnd all the forwards, and ing off with the 
ball fairly for Grampus’s goal, ere a fi is laid 
on him. But Hookit has got across in timo to 
cross his path. Dodger slacks his pace a moment 
and dallies with the ball as if to take his drop. 
Hookit half turns round, puts up one elbow to 


protect his face, and charges him, when the 
artful Dodger with a grin hops to one aide and 
is away near Nimbletoe ere Hookit realises 
what has happened. 


(To be continued.) 


— Va 


AN AMERICAN ATHLETE IN 
ENGLAND. 


THE VISIT OF MR. L. E. MYERS, 


I" accordance with the promise given in our 
Jast volume, we will now rapidly glance at 

the performances in this country of the 

champion, Mr. L. E. Myers. 

These performances were all noteworthy, 
and enthusiastic athletes amongst our readers 
have very naturally expressed considerable 
interest in tho transatlantic crack who, on 
his arriva) in England, was taken under the 
wing of the great club which seems to aspire to 
be the M.C.O. of athletics, The visit, of Mr. 
Myers was not an unalloyed success, except in a 

uniary sense. He came over here with a 
Batch of marvellous records, to sweep all before 
him at our Amateur Championship meeting, 
and entered for three events. One of these he 
lost in a way which still remains unexplained, 
another he withdrew from at the very last 
moment, and he came off only in the third, in 
which he defeated one of our crack gentlemen 
and two local competitors, and achieved an ex- 
traordinary ‘‘best;" but what was the actual 
duration of the race is even now, notwithstand- 
ing the official report, somewhat doubtful. 

vious to his visit our best amateur time for 
thequarter-mile was the 50 sec. standing against 
the names of E. J. Colbeck and J. Shearman, 
Colbeck's record having been got on June 20, 
1868, at Beaufort House, and Shearman’s on 
June 7, nine years afterwards, at Lillie Bridge. 
As will be seen immediately, Mr. Myers, on 
three separate Saturdays, easily beat this. Our 
professional records for the quarter-mile remain, 
jowever, untouched. We still have Richard 
Buttery’s 483 sec. at Gateshead, on Oct. 4, 1878, 
and H. A. Reed's 484 sec. on the Hounslow road 
in 1849; and amongst our professionals, if not 
amongst our amateurs, are not a few who, under 
favourable circumstances, could get home in but 
a shade over the same time, Our amateur 
records for the half-mile have stood for years at 
the 1 min. 55% sec., achieved by Mr. H. H. 
Sturt at Edmonton, on’ May 2, 1878 ; and the 
lmin. 57} sec. at the credit of Mr. F. T. 
Elborough, gained by him at Lillie Bridge on 
Oct. 7, 1876. The latter record is, however, 
generally taken:as.the best, Mr. Sturt’s per- 
formanco having occurred on a somewhat down- 
hill course. Our professional records have also 
proved somewhat stationary, for, omitting the 
1 min. 534 sec. gained by Frank Hewitt, of 
Millwall, in his match in Australia in 1871, 
we have to rely on the undeniable 1 min. 559 sec. 
of James Nuttall, which took place at Man- 
chester over fourteen years ago. To this record 
Mr, Myers came very close, syoveeding in cover- 
ing the eight bundred and eighty yards in 
1 min. 56 sec.; and an excellent pefformance it 
was, though his light bounding style was per- 
haps better shown at the shorter distances. 


erican 


Here im, however, he was fortunate in his‘ 


competitors. In the States the line between the 
amateur and professional is a very elasticone, and, 
considering how it was stretched here during his 
visit, it is n matter of regret that, if the contest 
was one of America against England—es 
our cousins across the water. would seem to 
think it—som¢ means were not found ‘for, our 
really best men to try conclusions with the 
Yankee Tepreséntative, in whose case the dif- 
ference between the two castes was so extremely 


ight. 
is first a] ce was at Stamford Bridge, 
on the 25th of June, at what, out of compliment 


to-him and Mr. Merrill, was calle? the London 
and Manhattan Athletic Clube’ meeting. He 
then came on the track: for the quarter-inile, 
and met five of the Londoners—Messrs. W. P. 


Phillips, A. S. Smith, S. H. Baker, T. A. 
Guinness, and J. P. Muspratt. Rain fell just 
before the starters toed the mark, but the path 
was in splendid order for rapid travelling. 
Myers had tho inside place, and dashed off with 
the lead—in fact, was going when the pistol 
flashed. Baker, however, soon collared him, 
and kept in front for half the way, when 
Guinness and Muspratt drew up, Myers being 
third, and Phillips last, about a dozen yards 
behind. Phillips then put on steam, but it was. 
of no use, for the Manhattan hero, with his 
handkerchief round his head, came skimmin; 
past his men as if they were standing still, and 
easily won by nine yards from Phillips, in the 
time officially stated to be 49% sec., and unoffi- 
cially clocked at $ more, and Shearman and 
Colbeck’s record was a thing of the past. On the 
next Saturday, on the same track, he met, in the 
half-mile, four Londoners, Messrs. 8. H. Baker, 
8. K. Holman, T. A. Guinness, and J. D. Sadler, 
and W. Lock, of the Spartan Harriers, and W. 
A. F. Boulger, of the Thames Hare and Hounds. 
During the first half of the distance, run in 57 
sec., he was headed by Lock, but at the bottom 
of the Seraight for home he seemed auddenly, to 
wake up, an ‘ing past the leader like a grey- 
hound,” breasted. the worsted nearly a hes 
yards in front of his following, in the splendid 
time of 1 min. 56 sec., beating F. T. Elborough’s 
revious best by a second and a half. On the 
turday following, in the Moseley Harriers” 
menting “At Birmingham, he ran right away 
from Plant and Parry in the quarter-mile, win- 
ning in 49 seo., again within the English re- 
onl ; andjon the 16th of July, at the same town, 
he took part in the Championship meeting, to 
be present at which he had crossed the Atlantic. 
in the hundred yagds, the first and only occa- 
sion on which he ran the distance in public in 
this country, he seemed to take no interest 
whatever in the race, showed no cular 
speed, and did not even win his heat, came 
in fourth, with Cowie, Cleaver, and Malone in 
front of him. In the quarter-mile, however, his 
form displayed an astounding change. His 
competitors were W. P. Phillips, whom he ‘met 
on his first sppearance in London, and J. H. 
Plant, of the Stourbridge F.C., and W..R 
Parry, of the Moseley Harriers, frem. whom he 
had ‘run away on the previods Satarday. The 
four got off to an excellent start, and Phillips 
made his way to the front at a tremendous pace. 
Myers followed, and a hundred and forty yards 
from home drew up level.: A desperate neck- 
and-neck straggle ensued for a second or two, 
Phillips sported furiously but vainly, and 
Myers forged. to the front, and came im an easy 
winner, grimacing and icalating at his an- 
nist in what Ye: ve Been" Tetactaon'y, 
tan, ht to regard as the distingais! ing but far 
from captivating: exuterdace of American repre-- 
sentative athletes) .The-time was stated to be 
48% sec., and the English amateur record was. 
beaten for the third sine leptin ohh 
bition as this, greet.things. were ia the 
half-mile ; but the ions were doomed to 
disappointment, as when the Sompetiton came 
to the stactae ehh Manhattan ¢ pion was 
j by his-absence. ne 
From Birminy chant Myers journeyed to Wid- 
nes, and on Jaty 21 took part in two races, 
The first of these was ‘the quarter-mile, and in 
it he trotted away frem Guinness, Parry, and 
Hill, and came in in 53§ sec., and the next 
the half-mile, in which he glided along az coolly 
as possible inthe second place until it suited 
him to take the lead and win in 2 min. 5}eec. 
With the Widnes meeting his career in this 
count closed, and shortly afterwards he re- 
the Atlantic. He left behind him the 
reputation of being one of the strongest and 
most gracefal ranners ever seen, and his success, 
of course amusingly ¢ rated, even now fur- 


nishes a grateful theme for-the athletic journals 
of our ju t.cousins. 

Of the American walking champion, Mr. 
Merrill, who accompanied ers, we need say 


but little, as, though he showed excellent form in 
his exhibition matches, he was signally do- 
feated in the only contest he came over hero 


specially to win. 
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THROUGH THE DEEPEST CANON; 


on, 
THE WILDEST OF THE WILD WEST. 


(BASED ON THE NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORER, 
MAJOR J. W. POWELL.) 


By Wituram H. Riperxa, 
Author of “A Saddle in the Wild West,” ete. 


CHAPTER V. 


Oo" July 11, a short distance below camp 

they ran a rapid, and,-in doing so, 
broke an oar, and lost another, both belonging 
to the Emma Dean, which now had but two oars. 
They saw nothing of which oars could be made, 
and concluded to run on to some point where it 
would be possible to climb out to the forests on 
the plateau, and procure suitable 
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less for the moment of Bradley's mishap, pulled 
with all his power for half a dozen strokes, and 
when the danger was over took hold of Bradley 
and dragged him into his boat, while the meu 
ia the boat above landed und Ict her down by 
lines. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon they met 
with another difficulty. The river again filled 
the entire channel ; the walls were vertical on 
either side from the water's edge, and a difficult 
rapid was beset with rocka. They came to the 
head of this rapid, and landed on a rock in the 
stream ; the smaller boat was let down to another 
rock below, the men of the larger boat holding 
' to the line ; the second boat was let down in the 
game way, and the line of the third boat was 
brought with them. Now the third boat 
pushed out from the upper rock, and, as they 


inado a short portage over the worst places in 
the rapid. 
| At night they camped on a cand beach ; th: 
| wind blew hurricane ; the drifting sand almost 
| blinded them; and nowhere could they find 
i shelter. The wind blew all night, the sand 
| sifted through their blankets, and piled over 
| tliens until they were covered as in a snow- 
| drift. 
| On July 18th they spent the day in taking 
account of their damazed stores. Their flour 
_ had been wet and dried so many times that it 
; was masty and lumpy; and though they had 
left Green River City with supplies for ten 
months, only enough for two months remained. 
|. While in this camp they also repaired their 
barometer, and recaulked and pitched their 
, boats. 


Bradley and Major Powell started 


lumber from which to make new 
ones, 

They soon approached another 
rapid, where they tried to land, but 
quickly discovered that, being in 
swift water, above the fall, they 
could not reach shore, crippled as 
they were by the loss of two oars. 
The bow of the boat was then turned 
down stream. They shot by a big 
tock, and a reflex wave rolled over the 
smallest boat and filled her. Major 
Powell quickly signalled to the other 
doats to land where they could. This 
was scarcely completed when another 
wave upset Major Powell's own boat, 
and he was thrown some distance 
into the water. He soon found that 
swimming was very easy, and that 
it was only necessary to ply strokes 
sufficient to keep his head out of - 
the water, though: now and then, 
when a breaker came over him, he 
was carried throngh it. The boat 
drifted ahead of him twenty or thirty 
feet, and when the great waves were 
passed he overtook her, and disco- 
vered Sumner and Dunn. clingin, 
to her. As soon as they reache 
quiet water, all swam to one side and 
turned her over. In doing this Dunn 
lost his bold and went under, but 
when he came up he was caught by 
Sumner and pulled into the boat. 

In the meantime they had drifted 
down stream some. distance, and 
saw another rapid: below. _How bad 
it was they could not tell, and so 
they swam towards shore, pulling 
their boat with them. 

At last they reached a huge pile 
of drift-wood. Their rolls of blankets, - 
two guns, and a eter were in 
the open compartment of the boat, 
and whon it went over these were’ 
thrown out. The and barometer 
were lost, but the major succeeded 
in catching one of the rolls of 
blankets as it drifted by. 

When their new oars were finished =. . 
they started once more. They passed several 
dangerous rapids, making a short portage at 
one, and before noon they came to. a long fall, 
where the channel was filled with rocks on the 
left, and threw the water to the: right under a 


crag. hey 

Sa examination they determined to run the 
fall, keeping as close to the left-hand rocks as 
safety would permit, in order to avoid the over- 
hanging cliff. The little boat went on all right ; 
another followed, but the men were not able to 
keep her near enough to the left-hand, and she 
was carried into great waves on the right, where 
she was fiercely tossed about. Bradley was 
knocked over the side, but his foot caught under 
the seat, and he was dragged along in the water 
with his head down. Making a great exertion, 
he seized the gunwale with his left hand, suc- 
ceeding now and then in lifting his head above 
the water. 

‘To those who were below it seemed impossible 
to keep the boat from going under the over- 
hanging clit!’ ; but Major Powell's brother, heed- 


Mending the Boats. 


had her line below, they pulled her in and caught 
her, as she was sweeping by at the foot of the 
tock on which they stood. Again the first boat 
was let down stream the full length of her line, 
and the second was down by the first to 
the extent of her line, which was held by the 
men in the first boat, Then the third was let 
down it the second, and still down, nearly 
to the ongth of her line, so that she was fast to 
the second boat, and swinging down three lines’ 


olding her in this way the men were 


she was made fast. But this left a man on 
the rock above, holding to the line of the little 
boat. When all was ready he sprang from the 
rock, clinging to the line with one hand and 
swimming with the other, and the others 


men in the cove pulled all in, afterwards pass- 
}ing round to the point of rock below the 
cove, close to the wall, where they landed, and 


lengths, with the two other boats intervening. | 
fe “ble . 
to pull her into a cove in the left wall, where ; 


pulled him in as he was being carried by. As | 
the two boats thus loosened drifted down, the ; 


next morning to climb the left wall 
below the junction of two caiions. 
The way they selected was up a 
gulch, and after climbing for an hour 
over and among the rocks they 
found themselves in a vast am- 
hitheatre, and their way cut off. 
They clambered round to the left 
for half an hour, until they saw that 
they could not go up in that direc- 
tion. They then tried the rocks 
along to the right, and discovered 
a narrow shelf, nearly half a mile 
long. In some places this was so 
wide that they passed along with 
ease, in others it was so narrow 
and sloping that they were compelled 
to lie down and crawl. 

They could look over the ledge 
of the shelf, down eight hundred 
feet, and see the river rolling ami 
plunging among the rocks. Looking 
up five hundred feet to the brink of 
the cliff, it seemed to blend with the 


ok 
‘hey continued along until ther 
came to a point where the wall was 
‘in broken down. On the right 
ere Was a narrow, mural point of 
rock, extending towards the river, 
. two or three hundred feet high, and 
six or cight hundred feet long. 
They came back to where this set 
iv, and found it cut off from the 
main wall by a great crevice. Into 
this they passed, and down a long 
narrow rock which was betWeen them 
and the river. This rock itself was 
split and full of crevices. The cre- 
vices were usually narrow above, and, 
by erosion of the streams flowing 
over them from the plateau, wider 
below, forming a network of caves, 
each cave having a narrow winding 
sky light. 

They wandered along these for an 
hour or two, but saw no place where 
they could climb up. t last they 
attempted a y a crevice 
which they thought was wide enongh 

to admit their bodies, and yet narrow enough to 
allow them to climb out by pressing their hands 
and feet against the walls. So they climbed as 
men would climb out of a well. Bradley went 
first, and the major handed him the barometer, 
and then climbed over his head. Afterwards the 
major took the barometer from Bradley, and the 
latter climbed over the major. So they passed 
each other alternately, until they emerged from 
the fissure out on the summit of the rock. 
What a world of grandeur was then spread 
before them! Below was the cafion, through 
which the Colerodo rans. They could trace its 
course for miles, and at points catch glimpses of 
the river. From the north-west came the Green 
in a narrow, winding gorge. From the north- 
east came the Grand, through a canon that 
seemed bottomless from where they stood. 
Away to the west were lines of clifls and ledges 
of rock—not such ledges as you may have seen 
; where the quarryman splits his blocks, but 
ledges from which the gods might quarry moun- 
tains, that, ro)led out on the plain below, would 
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stand a lofty range ; and not such cliffs as you 


may have seen where the swallow builds its nest, | 


but cliffs where the eagle is lost to view before 
he reaches the summit. 

Between them and the distant cliffs were the 
strangely carved and pinnacled rocks of the 
Toom-piu wro-near Tu weap. On the summit 
of the opposite wall of the cahon were more 
strange rock-forms. Away to the east a group 
of eruptive mountains was seen, the Sierra La 
Sal. Their slopes were covered with pines, and 
the deep gulches were flanked with great crags 
and snow-fields near the summits. The moun- 
tains were in uniform, green, grey, and silver. 

They then returned to camp, and while they 
were eating supper they very naturally spoke of 
better fare, as musty bread and spoiled bacon 
were not pleasant. Soon Major Powell saw 
Hawkins down by the boats, tuking up the 
sextant—rather a ae proceeding for him, 
and the major questioned him Soncsening it. 

He jocularly replied he was trying to find the 
tttade and longitude of the nearest mutton 
cho) 

Re (To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 
By Lovir Rovssevet. 
CHAITER VI.—A FALSE FRIEND. 


f[\ue day was already far advanced, and 
so, in spite of Daniel’s impatience, his 


companion succeeded in getting him to! 


defer their excursion to Balaruc until the 
morrow. The sailor did’ not conceal a cer- 
tain amount of vexation at seeing the boy’s 
mission so near its end. 

“I keep asking myself,” he said, ‘‘what 
it is makes you insuch a hurry. The poor 
woman will be miserable enough when she 
hears the sad news. Leave her a few days 
longer in peace. And, besides, we are very 
comfortable with Madame Ginestous. We 
have plenty of time to shi, 
usual way; why not profit by this lucky 
windfall ? When you have restored the 
money which remains, if the lady does not 
give us something handsome for our trou- 
ble we shall have to get on board without 
delay, as, for my part, I have not 
halfpenny in my pocket. 
not keep the money ? Did not the miner 
formally give it to you?” 


“Certainly; but I promised my father to | 


keep only what was absolutely necessary 


for my expenses, and to give the rest to | 


Madame Moreau. 
my promise.”’ 
Entreaty was useless, and so Dominique 
seemed to make light of it. To make the 
most of the time which remained, he got 


Iam not going to break 


Daniel to visit the principal curiosities of | 


the town, not without frequent stoppages 
on his own behalf at the public-houses on 
the road, At last they came back to the 
Three Parrots, where a dinner not less 
expensive than that of the preceding even- 
ing was waiting for them in the same 
room. 

The following morning Daniel, followed 
by his inseparable friend, left the hotel in 
good time, and having procured a carriage 
at the advice of Madame Ginestous from a 
livery-stable close by, they started for the 
village where Madame Moreau lived. 

Balaruc is the Saint Cloud of the citizens 
of Cette, its charming country houses stand 
in the midst of lovely gardens on the shores 
of the lake. The road there winds pic- 
turesquely along the vast Jagoon, an old 
gulf of the Mediterranean, whose brackish 


ourselves in the | 


t a 
Why should you 


The lad raised his head and saw hanging 
from the rails a notice, in large letters, 
‘House to let. Apply to Madame Fon- 
blanc, tobacconist, Rue des Bains.” 


waters are only separated from the sea by 
a narrow stretch of the beach. 

Two hours after their departure from 
Cette the travellers reached the first houses 


“At the same instant in came Dominique.” 


of Balaruc. Daniel inquired of a passer-| ‘‘ That cannot be!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ we 
by where Madame Moreau lived, and he must have made a mistake.” 
showed him a pretty cottage nearthe lake. _—_‘* Well,”’ said the seaman, “‘ let us go to 
The carriage stopped before some elegant | Madame Fonblanc, probably she will tell 
railings ; the lad hurriedly got down, and, | us.” 
seeing a chain hanging near the gate, he | The tobacconist’s shop, which was also 
rang the bell violently. the post-office, was close by. Madame 
Dominique had rejoined his companion, Fonblanc told Daniel that the house where 
and was attentively examining the house he had rung the bell had been occupied by 
through the railings. ‘‘ That is the sort of | Madame Moreau for many years, but that 
a cabin which would just suit me!” he a fortnight ago the lady had gone away 
said, at the conclusion of his examination. | with her daughter. Her brother-in-law, 
‘*I do not pity the people who live in it, who was the owner of the house, had sold 
and I am sure they do not want our money.” | it to a commercial man, who intended to 
No one appearing in the garden, Daniel | let it during the bathing season. 
rang again. ‘* Where does Madame Moreau live 
“Tt seems,” continued Dominique, “as | now ?” asked Daniel. 
though every one was still in bed; all the| ‘I don’t know,” said the tobacconist; 
windows are shut. Rich people rise late. | ‘‘ but when she went away she asked me to 
But look here, my boy! What is that up | forward her letters to the Hotel des 
there?” and he pointed with his finger to | Etrangers at Cette. I sent her ten days 
the top of the railing. | ago a letter bearing the Melbourne post- 
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mark, and which must have gone astray on 
the road, for it was covered with the de- 
facing stamps of the different post-offices 
it had passed through.” 

Daniel paid no more attention to the 
tobacconist. Hurriedly jumping into the 
vehicle, he shouted to the coachman, 

“‘Quick as you can to the Hotel des 
Etrangers! You shall have something if 
you lose no time.” 

The driver, stimulated by the promise, 
whipped the horse and went off at a hand 
gallop. : 

The lad had forgotten all about Domi- 
nique, who was leisurely cocupied! in select- 
ing with a knowing air the best cigars in 
the shop. In a few strides the active sailor 
had caught up the carriage, but he did not 
hide his dissatisfaction at Daniel’s pro- 
ceedings. 

“Tf we should only miss them again!” 
said the latter. 

“One would think, to listen to you,” 
growled the mariner, “‘that these people 
were running away from us. ~ Take it easy, 
we shall find them soon enough.” 

The coachman urged on the horse so well 
that an hour later the carriage stopped 
before the porch of the Hétel des Etrangers. 
In spite of his prejudices Dominique was 
obliged to confess that the Three Par- 
rots was eclipsed. Servants clad in bril- 
liant liveries stood under the gateway to 
receive visitors, but at the sight of the two 
sailors getting out of the carriage they 
drew themselves up with disdain. aniel, 
rather cowed by this reception, did not 
know who to speak to, but perceiving. at 
the entrance to the office a personage in a 
black coat and white cravat, who was 
regarding him with not very amiable curi- 
osity, he marched boldly up to him, hat in 
hand, and asked if Madame Moreau was in 
the hotel. 

«‘Madame Moreau ?” said the man with 
tho white cravat, smoothing his powdered 
hair. ‘‘Can’t.say.” 

«But I am certain she came to this 
hotel,”’ replied Daniel. 

“That is possible; but what do you want 
with her?” 

‘‘T have an important message for her 
which does not admit of delay.” 

“«My hotel is frequented by such a large 
number of persons of distinction,” said the 
elegant gentleman, stiffly, ‘‘ that I cannot 
remember the names of all my guests. 
However,” he added, condescendingly, ‘as 
it is a pressing matter, I will just give a 
glance at the list of arrivals.” 

He went into the office, followed by 
Daniel, and opening a voluminous book in 
a leather cover, he rapidly turned over the 


pages. 

“Madame Moreau—I don’t see her— 
Hallo! Here we are! Madame Moreau 
and her daughter, accompanied by Mr. 
Martin.” 

“ That is it,” said Daniel. 

‘‘ Arrived.on the 28th of May, left on 
the 14th of June,” continued the gentle- 
man. 

‘What! gone!” exclaimed the lad. 

“Mr. Martin and the ladies left us 
yesterday. The register says 80.” 

‘‘ But. where have they gone to?” aaked 
Daniel, trembling. 

“That, my dear sir,” said the hotel- 
keeper, ‘is not my business. I am not 
in the habit of asking my travellers where 
they are going to. Every man to his own 
affairs. I see on the register, ‘ No address.’ 
That is because the ladies did not want me 
to know where they were going. and it 
ought to be enough for you, I think.” 


Daniel could not restrain his tears. | 
Coming out of the office, he found Domi- 
nique at the door. 

“They have not been hurting you in 
there, have they?” said he, at the sight 
of the tears. ‘I kept outside because I 
don’t care to be shut up in such places, 
but if that fellow in the black coat has 
been hitting you I will go and settle him 
in a jiffey.” 

“No, Dominique; it is not that. They 
have gone away only yesterday, and it is 
not known where they have gone to. 
When I think that I was so near them! 
where sual I find them now? What shall 

lo?’ : 

“ Look here,” said the sailor, ‘‘ you mus! 
not cry like that. We'll tind them again 
—rather! Let us go back to our hotel ; 
we can talk there more at our ease. All 
those flunkeys are looking at us with eyes | 
as round as fishes’, and I feel inclined to 
upset one or two of them for having allowed 
the | lady to go away.” 

On their return to the hotel the two 
friends had a long debate on the best 
means of finding Madame Moreau. After 
several not very practical propositions on 
the part of Dominique, Daniel, decided to 
go and ask the advice of the kind cashier 
at the registry, but Mr. Deves could only 
suggest that he should put an advertise- 
ment in the Paris newspapers, in the hope 
that it might catch the eye of the parties 
interested, or of some member of their 
family. 

The same day Daniel did put in various 
journals a short notice announcing to 

lame Moreau that Mr. Riva, at the 
“Three Parrots” Hotel, at Cette, was 
anxious to have her address, as he had 
news of the highest importance to com- 
municate. 

Eight days passed without bringing any. 
reply. Dominique continued his happy 
existence, and Daniel saw with alarm the 
miner’s money rapidly diss ppearing. 

‘* If wo go on like this,” he said one day 
to the sailor, ‘‘ we shall soon be penniless. 
I have had no news of Madame Moreau, 
and I despair of ever finding her.” 

‘The more reason not to worry yourself. 
Did not your father give you permission to , 
keep the money until you found the | 
lady ?” 

“*Certainly, but I can wait nolonger. I 
have asked Mr. Deves to find a ship for | 
me, and I think I shall get away soon. If | 
you wish to come with me you had better | 
make your arrangements. Wehave already 
spent two hundred francs, and that is a 
great deal too much; and so I am going 
to send back the pocket-book and what 
remains to my father. It will be safe in 
his hands and I shall be much more easy in | 
my mind.” 

‘« Here, my boy,” said Dominique with 
warmth, ‘‘ you must not do that. ‘e may 
not be able to get a ship for some time. 
What shall we do without money till 
then?” 

“We shall do what you would have done 

if you had not met me,” replied the lad, 
simply, ‘‘and try and find a ship imme- 
diately.” 
. Dominiquecontented himeelf with grow]- 
ing between his teeth something about the 
obstinacy of these mountaineers, and the 
stupidity of the Roussillonnais, but he made 
no objection, and clapping his red cap on 
his head, abruptly left the room. 

The sailor did not return to dinner, and 
Daniel waited for him in vain. He thought 
to himself that his resolve had doubtless 
annoyed his friend, and he was sorry for it, 


for he was getting attached to his strange 
companion, whose failings he did not see. 

en alone in his room he took the 
pocket-book out of his pocket and began 
to count the money it contained. There 
remained only a single gold piece, and threc 
bank notes of a hun francs each, 
which he spread out on the table. 

Never in his life did he remember to have 
had so large a sum in his power, and he 
sighed to think that if it were not for the 
scruples of his father the money would be 
his own. Buthis father’s wish was sacred. 
The idea of disobeying ‘it never entered his 
mind. 

The pocket-book remained open on the 
table, and mechanically and unthinkingly 
the lad’s eyes rested on the catch of the 
mysterious compartment. ; 

“Why,” said Daniel to himself, “« did the 
miner forbid me to open this spring, when 
he said that the pocket-book contained 
nothing of value? Perhaps he was afraid 
that if I did not find his widow I might 
throw away these souvenirs, which would 
seem so insignificant to me.” 

He took up the et-book ; his fingers 
pressed the thin sides of the compartment. 

“«There is certainly no jewellery inside, 
or I should feel it through the leather. It 
seems like a photograph. Who can say? 


‘Perhaps it is the portrait of Bastien’s 


daughter or wife? It is certain not to 
be his own. Why did he carry it so care- 
fully about with him? But if itis Madame 
Moreau’s portrait I should do better to 
keep it, it might enable me to recognise her 
if I met her some day.” 

His finger was touching the spring, but 
he stopped. 

‘«T promised a dying man not to open 
this pocket. Yes. But Bastien was sure 
that I should find his wife at Cette. If I 
look at this portrait it is only that I may 
discover her. So I do not violate my 
promise.” 

This subtle reasoning seemed to quiet 
his conscience. He opened the cl: and 
took from the pocket a small bundle of 
papers tied up with red ribbon. The first 
thing which met his eyes once the packet 
was opened was, as he had thought, a 
photograph. The portrait was that of a 
young lady. Daniel looked at the back 
of the carte and read, ‘‘ Marguerite Moreau, 
January 1st, 1857.” The very year that 
Bastien had run away. Madame Moreau 
could not have changed so in six years that 
he could not recognise her, and so he 
examined the portrait fora long time, to 
engrave it on his memory. 

Under this portrait was one of a little 
girl about four or five years old; thens 
lock of a child’s hair; then a withered 
rose; and ly, some letters. Daniel 
slightly glanced at these relics, and, with 
the exception of Madame Moreau’s por- 
trait, was going to put them back in the 
pocket, when he saw that it contained 
something else. He drew it out. It was 
a little memorandum-book, which was fall 
of notes. A rapid glance showed Daniel 
that these notes formed a kind of journsl. 

The lad’s curiosity was excited and his 
conscience slept. He sat himself down 
comfortably, and read page after page of 
the short recital of Bastien’s adventures. 
It was, in fact, with more detail, what the 
gold-digger had told him. 

Day by day the memorandum-book 
showed how Bastien gradually succumbed 
under the weight of his misfortunes. They 
seemed to have crowded on him when he 
set foot in Australia. At last the moment 
arrived when he was going to give up. 
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‘<All is over,’’ said the note-book; ‘‘after 
# month and a half of work we find we 
have come the wrong way, and that this 
creek, which looked so promising, does not 
contain a single trace of gold. My com- 
panions have gone off. I refused to follow 
them. I will die here in the place where 
fortune seemed to smile on me for the first 
time. I have loitered all day ubout the 
shaft, which will serve me for a grave. 
‘These lines are the last I shall write. May 
those who find this note-book have the 
charity to send it to my wife, whose ad- 
dress is on the first page!” 

“‘Poor man!” said Daniel; ‘what 
enuffering! And, after all, to perish on the 
jaws of Cerberus! ’” 

He turned over the page and read, 
“‘Saved! saved! Thank Baaven! Gold! 
gold! Yesterday evening I went down 
into the mine. I had taken my revolver, 
but before dying I wished to send you, 
dear wife, a last adieu. My heart failed 
me when I thought of you and of my little 
daughter, whom I longed so much to see 
again. I thrust the revolver aside, and 
knelt and tried to pray. I rose from my 
knees very slowly, and as I leant against 
the side I dislodged a large piece of rock, 
whose fall caused a general dip. I thought 
I was going to be buried alive; that would 
have been a cruel death! My revolver was 
struck and disappeared among the rubble. 
At any price, T had to recover that, and 
as it was quite dark I struck a match. 
Imagine my amazement, my ecstasy, my 
frenzy almost, when, on bringing the light 
near the ground, I found my feet literally 
covered with nuggets of gold! The metal 
sought for so jong was there, and I was 
wading in it! threw myself on the 
precious fragments; I hugged them to 
me! Icried; I went almost mad! I did 
not sleep. When the'sun rose I came up 
the shaft, I scanned thehorizon. Would 
you believe it? I trembled lest one of my 
comrades should return to dispute the 
pars with me! I wanted all of it for my- 
self.” 

Daniel felt his heart beat high as he read 
the wondrous tale. Farther on, the gold- 
digger continued. ‘ I have beep working 
for three days, and I am going to take 
away as much gold as my strength will 
allow me to carry. But before going I 
have carefully hidden the entrance to the 
shaft, so that no one shall havea suspicion 
of its existence. It has cost me a good 
deal of labour. I have made careful note 
of its position, and I have made a plan of 
the neighbourhood, so that I can find it 
again, for I want all the wealth the creek 
contains. The plan shall never leave me; 
I dare not put it in this note-book 
lest— ie 

Arrived at this passage in the journal, 
Daniel heard on tie stairs the heavy, un- 
certain footetep of his companion. Ashamed 
at being surprised in such a flagrant breach 
of idence, the lad precipitately caught 
up the papers, the note-book, and the 
photographs, thrust them into the pocket, 
and snapped the clasp. In his hurry a 
little piece of paper slipped out of the book 
and floated under the table. At the same 
instant in came Dominique. 

‘Well, my darling ! ” said he, in a husky 
voice, ‘‘ you will be satisfied now. I have 
found a captain who will perhaps take us 
both. But what are you doing there? 
Counting the money?” 

“Yes,” said the lad. “I wanted to see 
how much -was left for me to send my 
father to-morrow ;” and, so saying, Daniel 
replaced the notes in the pocket-book, and 


then, as he had done on every other even- 
ing, laid it in one of the drawers. 

“We shan’t want any,” said the sailor, 
“now we are going aboard. Good night, 
my boy. I shall turn in, for I have been 
running about the harbour all day, and I 
am nearly knocked up with fatigue.” 

And only taking off his boots, he threw 
himself, just as he was, on the bed. Daniel 
also retired to rest, put out the light, and 
was soon fast asleep, dreaming of Australia 
and its rivers of gold. 

The sailor seemed much disturbed. After 
a little time he called ‘‘ Daniel!” in a low 
voice. Noanswer. Dominique gently got 
out of bed, drew a clasp knife out of his 
pocket, opened it, and moved on tiptoe 
towards the drawers. As the drawer 
yielded there was aloud creak. Dominique 
stopped uneasily. 

“If the brat moves I must settle him!” 
he whispered between his teeth. 

But Daniel quietly slept on. His faith- 
less friend thrust his hand into the half- 
opened drawer and took out the pocket- 
book, which he slipped into his waistcoat, 
and then carefully putting on his cap, he 
picked up his boots and noiselessly glided 
from the room. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW POSTAGE STAMPS ISSUED 
DURING 1880-1. 
(Continued from page 67.) 


Cyrrvs.—The island of Cypras has stamps ' 


of its own. 


Buicaria.—Thecurrency in Bulgaria isaltered; 
the values of the old stamps were expressed by 
centimes and francs, now they are inscribed 
CTOTNHKN. Stotinki. We give illustrations both 
of the old and new Bulgarian stamp. There are 
six values in the new set as follows:— 


red and grey. 


3 stotinki, 
5 black and orange. 


AOS) 35 black and green. 
Ih: —.,; red and yellow. 
25 black and purple. 
30. Cy, blue and brown. 


QuEENSLAND.—Four new values have becn 
added to the Queensland series, viz.: 2s., 2s 6d., 
5s., and £1. 


Szrvia.—These stamps have a portrait in 
military costume of Prince Milano. 


5 paras, green 
10 =, “rose. 
20 orange. 
25 a blue. 
50 4 grey. 


Stamps. 

30 paras, or 1d. English. 

$ piastre; green. 
Tose. 
blue. 
green. 
brown. 

Newsband. 

} piastre, brown, 

Registration fee. 
2 piastres, blue. 


British Gurana.—A linen lined regaration 
envelope, similar to that used in England, has | 
been published in British Guiana ; the stamp is | 
round and bears inscription, “British Guiana. 
Registration fee. Four cents.” 

4 cents, red. 


” 


Canri.—We give illustrations of three cif. 
erent types of Afghanistan stamps. 


Werremncea.—a set of six stamps, inscribed 
‘« Amtlicher Verkehr,” have been received from 


i Wurtemburg. 


8 pfennig, n 
Bony Allee 


10 xy ‘Tose, 
20 vo blue. 
25 brown, 


” 


grey. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


— 
N these columns we intend giving month by 


to be done by the owners of domestic animals 
or pets, in order to keep them up to the mark 
in health, beauty, and utility. 


THE PouLTRY RUN.—See to all repairs without fail, . 
and put the run in a fit condition to stand the test of | 


.& severe winter. See to a thorough cleanin 
infecting of it also, and lay ina stock of g 
dry bedding, well’ secured 
Reduce eee stock to all but birds for breeding, show- 
ing, or laying. Fatten and kill all useless Birds at 
once. Tonics may be given to such birds as. have not 
moulted off kindly, and are white about the combs, 
Feed all remaining stock well, and place them in such 
a position that they may receive a fair allowance of 
food, and that the stronger may not abuse the weaker 
and thus keep them back. Feed three times a day. 


THE PIGEON Lort.—Clean, wash, disinfect, and dry 
your loft. well. Water, reddened with permanganate 
of potash, is the best and safest disinfectant. Attend 
to delicate birds, and look ont for autumnal diarrhea, 
colds in the eye, and roup. Get rid as soon as possible 
of surplus stock. Feed lberally, but not to over-reple- 
tion. In very cold weather a handful or two of hemp- 
seed {s justifiable. Finish all repairs of the loft, and 
remember the nights are lon; 
precautions by well-arrange: 
depredations of vagrant cats. 


wire-work against the 

THER AVIARY. — Whatever kind of birds are Kept 
they should now be guarded against cold, es} ly 
damp draughts; but, nevertheless, fresh air is indis- 
pensable. A cage is not to be hung in a draught, but 


and dis- 
food and 
from damp and vermin. 


and often dark, so take 


occasionally now in the bright sunshine. Cover the | 


cage up at night. You may now begin to select your 
stock for next season's breeding. Buy strong young 
birds from respect never purchase in the 
street. Keep cocks and hens in separate rooms, and 
let them have all the exercise possible. Be extra care- 
{nl with birds that have not yet finished moulting. 
Give these now and then a little egg and bread- 


crumbs, and place a rusty nail in the water, and, if | 


yon think they need it, one or two senna-leaves. 


Tug RaBBITRY.—Protect your hutches from damp j 


and cold, and especially from wet, and be most careful 
in their cleanliness and disinfection. Change the food 
frequently, and be sparing in the use of green food. 


Best food : oats, carrots, potatoes, turnips 
etc., with boiled Indian meal for an occa 
sional change. Feed regularly, and attend 
tonce to any rabbit that seems ailing. 
her now by the sides of hedgerows, 
»., grass, and weeds, and leaves, and dry 
and store for winter use. 

THE KENNS 
you possibly ¢ 


all the exercise 
those who must 
be kept on haul the kennels 
thoroughly, clean and disinfect them, and 
if made of woodwork, gas-tar them. if 
any repairs for the winter are required 
make them at once. Place the kennel in 
its winter position, namely, in a place well 
sheltered from the prevailing winds, espe 
cially the north and cast. Buy new dishes 
if the dog needs them. Be careful to rub 
the dog well dry if he has been ont for a run 
in mud or rain’ If you have many dogs buy 
your bedding for winter uow. Oaten straw 
is best. 


oe 


Correspondence. 


COMMERCIAL.—-We agree with your manager 
that your stammering is only habit. We 
also think that-if you were to make up 
your mind to get rid of it, and refrained 
from treating it as inevitable, that you would soon 
learn to talk like other people. 

J. H. GRIFFITHS.—We have given an article on the 
Australian Cricket Team of 1880, and illustrated it 
with portraits of the men. 


month a brief digest of the things necessary PRTER Roy.—The length of a screwdriver has nothing 


to do with its lever power. When the power is 
greatest the size of the screwdriver is such as to 
admit ef its fullest application, andthe length 
merely as length has nothing to do with it. You 
can only use a short screwdriver in a cramped posi- 
tion, and hence you cannot bring your full muscular 
power into play ; but let it be, say, two feet long, and 
you get all your strength to bear. Increase it above 
that length, and you get no increased power what- 
ever. 

HYDRANHYRUM.—Take a clean sheet of tinfoil; cover 
it with mercury, aod press. the glass down on it 80 as 
to drive away air-bubbles, as already. described. 


ScotT.—In what a: limited sense. you use the term 
“natural”! There is nothing strange in a carni- 
yorous animal eating flesh, and bad you left the 
kitten alone you would have solved the problem for 
yourself. i 

Pip.—We have nothing to add to our articles on the 
Aquarium, commencing in No. 76. All back numbers 
can be had i 

Don FvuKGo.--1. You must wash your stain out of the 
chromograph with a sponge and cold water. 2. There 
are fourteen orders of the class Mammalia, and the 
bats belong to the Cheiroptera, which comes eleventh 
in order. 3 Dunkirk was won by Oliver Cromwell 
from Spain in 1658, and sold by Charles If. to 
Louls XIv. of France in 1462, to the great indignation 
of the people, who prized it as the key of the, Low 
Countries, and looked upon it much as we do on 

* Gibraltar. It had been captured by the English 
twice before, in 1388 and in 1558. 


ASTRONOMER.—Your knowledge is very elementary 
and very inexact. The height of the atmosphere is 


limited, as you say, but light is due to the vibrations | 


of the luminiferotts ether, and is not produced “by 
particles of air striking each other in succession.” 
Hence your argument falls to the ground. The 
phases of the moon are due to the fact of the moon 


eng an opaque spherical body illuminated by thy | 


rays of the sun. The shadow of the earth has no- 
thing to do with it. You are thinking of eclipses. 

A. H. B.—1. It all depends on the state of health the 
boy is in, Some lads can run ten miles, some not 
half aone. 2 The right side is the best to sleep on, 
but it does not make much difference, 


| Sept. 30.—Per William Kenworthy (Moss- - 


“Son's Own” 


Lifeboat Fund. 


ntributions received to September 30th, 1831.) 


( 


a 
%y 


2s. 


Amount previously acknowledged °./ 298 


1s.; Ferblantier, 
; 7. F.S. 


Lon. ), 148.0hd. ; 
hnson (Highgate, 
£1 10s. dk, Stebbiugs (Attle- 
borough), £1 6s. 10d.; Per E. J. Gilbert 
(Neuchatel, Suisse), £2183.; Per W. Jones 
(R. 'T. 8.), £1 14s. es : 


S 18 10} 


Sept. 24—A. SW. (Hertford), 1s. ; J_,F. I 
Hill ‘Patricroft), vs. 6d.; W. Fisk (St 
Albans), Ronayne Stopford (Acton), 
5s. ; Arrandoon, 18.; Richard, Isabella, 

Eliza, Emma, and Haonah Hatcher 
(Blandford), 10s. ; A Friend (Uphall), 53. ; 
Per Joon Allin (Bognor), £3 Ms. 6d.; 
| Fredk. Gilbert mingham), 58.; James. 
Smith (Birmingham), 168. ; C and 
T. B. (Peckham), 18. 6d. 5 


Sept. 26.—Rory (Rawtenstall), 1s. 64.; Per 
‘lora Smith (Melrose A. R. 8, 58.3 
H. H. K., 18.; Messengers 
(West Hartlepool), Per Ho Beulois. 
(Cheam), ids, CR a ai c3 


' Sept. 27.—Two Black Brunswickers(Bedford 
. Gardens), 58.; Per $. D. (Glasgow), 88. 6d; 
Samuel H. Wheeldon (Newton Moor), 

_ 58. 6d.; C. HB, J. EB, C.F. B 
A. F. (Manchester), 7s. 64. 
(Cheadle Hulme. Se 
(Davyhulme), 
(Wakefield, 10a 5d.; Sai 
(Hackney -Road), 38. i 
2s.; Per E, Kerslake, 4s. 
Mill), 38.; Three Carrots; ¢ 

. 6d.: E. B. F. (East. Dulwich), 

Fer Horgce Household (King’s 


elegrap 
48.5 FP 


Iter Clough 
uel Saunders 


1s 3d. 


Ter W. C. 6 
Per Francis O'Bryan, is. 8d.; Zer William = —-' 
- Gove (Edinburgh), £1 3a... one 


: Bl Wilaon, 6d/; Per H. L. 
7 (Keighley), 108, 7d.; Per W. J. 
‘Hoyten (Manchester), 28. 6d.: Per Frank 
J. Robson (Gateshead), £1 3s, bd. ; T. G. 
and J. W. Banks (Buckhurst Bill), 

Bishop, 1s: From a Sailor's Orphan, 


ley), £1 86. Gd. Frank E. Mayall 
* (Mossley), Henry and Charles Kussell 
(Kensington), 2s.; William W. Baden 
(ocklen), 1s.; Charles Gordon Reid and 
‘wo Sisters (Moffat, N.B.), 5s. 6d. : Four 
Brothers (Burntisland), 2s. ; A. Williams, 
1s.; Per Rob (Cape Town), 21 28. 6d. ; 
Herbert Digges La Zouche, 28.; E. A. 
‘Tarr (Trowbridge), 1s. Gd.; H. A. Young 
(Malvern), 18. 6d.; R. J. K. (West Hall), 
1s.; Per J, Thompson (Canonbury), 68. 10d ; 
Per Oscar Watkins (Brecon), 108. 6d; Per 
Henry Smith ’ (Dumfries), '138.; Cymro 
Bach; 28. 1d; Fairfax Fearnley, 6d.; G.E. 
and Frank Oldbany (Sale), 24. 64.5 Per 


. G, Lindo (Blackheath), £1 10s.; H. 
Worrall. 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 
THE POLE; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE 
ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE CRUISE OF THE 
SNOWBIRD.") 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


4 ‘ 

CHAPTER VII,—SANDIE MCFLAIL, M.D.+~-'*WHA WOULDNA 
A SEABIRD?”—THE GIRL TELLS HER STRANGE ADVENTU 
NIGHTFALL “ON THE SEA, 


f bir is one member of the mess whom I have not 
yet introduced, but a very worthy member he is, 
our youthful doctor, Pyor fellow! ‘never ‘before had 
he been to sea, and so he suffered accordingly. Oh! 
right bravely had he tried to keep up, forall that, Ho 
was the boldest mariner afloat while coming down the 
Clyde; he disappeared as the ship began to-roand the 
stormy Mull. He appeared again for short time at 
Oban, but vanished when the anchor was weighed. At 
Lerwick, where they called in to take old Magnus Bolt on 


“Yonder ts a small boat, sir, with a bit of a sail on her.” 
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board, and ship a dozen stalwart Shet- 
landers, the doctor was once more seen on 
deck, and it was currently reported that 
when the vessel lay helpless on the reef, a 
ghostly form bearing a strong resemblance 
to the bold surgeon, was seen flitting about 
in the darkness, and a quavering voice was 
heard to put this solemn question more 
than once, ‘‘ Any danger, men? Men, are 
we in danger?” This was the last that had 
been scen of the medico; but Rory found 
a slate in the dispensary, inte which sanc- 
tum, by the way, he had no right to pop 
even his nose. He brought this slate aft, 
the young rascal, and read what was 
written thereon to Allan and Ralph, from 
which it was quite evident that Sandie 
McFiail, u.D., of Aberdeen, 
most intrepid attempt to keep a diary. 
ans entries were short, and ran somewhat 
thus :— 

“February 9th.—Dropped away from the 
Broomielaw and steamed down the beau- 
tiful Clyde. Charming day, though cold, 
and the hills on each side the river clothed 
in virgin snow. Felt sad and sorrowful at 
leaving my native land. I wonder will 
ever we return, or will the great sea swal- 
low us up. Would rather it didn’t. I 
wonder if she will think of me and pray for 
her mariner bold when the wind blows high 
at night, when the cold rain beats against 
the window-panes of her little cot, and the 
storm spirit roars around the old chimneys. 
I feel a sailor already all over, and I tread 
the decks with pride. 

“Feb. 10th.— At sea. The ocean getting 
rough. Passed some seagulls. 
ie Feb. 11th.—Sea rougher. Passed a 
ship. 

“Feb. 12th.—Sea still rough. Passed 
some seaweed. 

“Feb. 13th.—Sea mountains high. 
Passed—”” 

“And here,” says Rory, ‘the diary 
breaks off all of a sudden like; and all of a 
sudden the entries close; so, really, there 
is no saying what the doctor passed on the 
13th. But just about this time, the mate 
tells me, he was scen leaning languidly 
over the side, so—” 

“‘Ho, ho!” cried McBain, close at his 
ear. 

The captain had entered the saloon un- 


there isn’t one of you a whit better than 
the other.” 

“Sure and you're right, captain,” Rory 
put in, ‘‘for if I was reading, they were 
listening, most intently too.” 

“ Well, then, boys, I’ll tell you how you 
can make amends to the honest doctor. 
Off you go, the three of you, and see if you 
can’t rouse him out. Get him to come on 
deck and breathe the fresh air. He'll soon 
get round.” 

And off our three heroes went, joyfully, 
on their mission of mercy. 

They found the worthy doctor in bed in 
his cabin, and forthwith set about kindly 
but Srmaly rousing, him out. They had even 
brought Freezing Powders with them, to 


, had made a | car 


a pint of moselle. 

“T feel vera limp,” said Sandie, as soon 
as he got dressed, “vera limp indeed. 
Well, as you say, the moselle may do me 
good, but I’m a teetotaler as a rule.” 

“We never touch any wine,” said Ralph, 
“nor care to; but this, my dear doctor, is 
medicine.” 

Sandie confessed himself better im- 
mediately when he got on deck. With 
Allan on one side of him and big Ralph on 
the other, he was marched up and down 
the deck for half an hour and more. 

“‘Man! gentlemen!” he remarked. “I 
thought I could walk finely, but I’m just 
RON for a’ the world like a silly drunken 

ly.” 

“‘We were just the same,” said Allan, 
“when we came first to sea — couldn’t 
walk a bit; but we soon got our sea legs, 
and we’ve never lost them yet.” 

The doctor was struck with wonder at 
the might and majesty of the waves, and 
also at the multitude of birds that were 
everywhere about and around them. Kitti- 
wakes, solons, gulls, guillemots, auks, and 
puffins, they whirled and wheeled around 
the ship in hundreds, screaming and shriek- 
ing and laughing. They floated on the 
water, they swam on its surface, and dived 
down into its dark depths, and no fear had 
they of human beings, nor of the steamer 
iteelf. : 

‘How happy they all seem!” said Rery; 
“if I was one of the lower animals, as we 
call them, sure there is nothing in the 
wide world I’d like better to be than a sea- 


perceived by boy Rory, and had been | bird. 


standing behind him all the time he was 
reading. Ralph and Allan saw him well 
enough, but they, of course, said nothing, 
although they could not refrain from 
laughing. 

‘* Ho, ho, Rory, my boy !” says McBain ; 
“tho, ho, boy Rory! so you're fairly 
caught!” 

‘« And indeed then,” says Rory, jumping 
up and looking as guilty as any schoolboy, 
didn’t know you were there at all at 

“Of that I am perfectly sure,” McBain 
says, laughing, ‘‘else you wouldn’t have 
been reading the poor doctor's private 
diary. What shall we do with him, 
Ralph ? What shall he be done to, 
Allan?” 

“Oh!” said Ralph, mischievously; ‘send 
him to the masthead for a couple of hours. 
Into the foretop, mind, where he'll get 
plenty of air about him.” 

“No,” said Allan, grinning; “ give him 
a seat for three hours en the end of the 
bowsprit. Of course, Captain McBain, 
you'll let him have a bottle of hot water at 
his fect, and a blanket or two about him. 
He is only a little one, you know.” 

“But now that I think of it,” said 
AlcBain, ‘‘you are all the same, boys; 


-“ True for you,” said Allan; ‘it’s a wild, 
free life they lead.” 

“And they seem to have no care,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘ Their meat is bound to their 
heads; at any rate, they never have far to 
go to seck it. When tired they can rest; 
when rested they can fly again. Then look 
at the warm and beautiful cuats they wear. 
There is no wetting them to the skin; the 
water glides off o’ them like the rain from 
a duck’s back. Then think o’ the pleasure 
o’ possessin’ a pair o’ wings that can cleave 
the air like an arrow from a bowstring; 
that in a few short days, independent o’ 
wind or waves or weather, can carry them 
from the cauld north far, far awa’ to the 
saft and sunny south. Wha wouldna’ be 
a seabird ?” 

“Yes,” reiterated Rory, stopping in 
front of the doctor; ‘‘as you say, doctor, 
‘Wha wouldna’ be a seabird?’ But 


r- 
don me, sir, for in you I recognise a kindred 
spirit, a lover of nature, a lover of the 
beautiful. You and I will be friends, doc- 
tor} fast friends. There, shake hands.” 

‘‘ As for Ralph and Allan,” he added, 
with a mischievous grin, ‘‘’deed in troth, 
doctor dear, there isn’t a bit of poetry in 
their nature, and they would any day far 
sooner see a couple of eider ducks roasted 


and flanked with apple sauce, than the same 
wildly beautiful birds happy and alive 
and afloat on the dark heaving breast of 
the ocean. It’s the truth I’m telling ye, 
doctor. D’ye play at allP Have you any 
favourite instrument ?”” * ' 

“Weel, sir,” the doctor replied, ‘‘I 
canna say that I’m vera much o’ a musi- 
cian, but I just can manage to toot a wee 
bit on the flute.” 

«And I’ve no doubt,” said Rory, ‘‘ that 
you ‘toot’ well too.” 

The conversation never slackened for a 
couple of hours, and so well did the 
doctor feel, that of his ewn free will he 
volunteered joining them at dimner in the 
saloon. McBain was as much surprised as 
delighted when he came below todine and 
found that their new messmate, Sandie 
McFiail, had at long last put in an appear- 
ance at table. 

The swell on the sca was much less next 
morning ; thd wind had slightly increased, 
and more sail had been spread, so that the 
ship was moderately steady. The rugged 
cosst and strange fantastic rocks of the 
outlying islands of Iceland were in sight, 
and, halt buried in misty clouds, the dis- 
tant mountains could be dimly descried. 

“Yonder,” said the mate, advancing to- 
wards Captain McBain, glass in hand, 
“‘ yonder is a small boat, sir, with a bit of 
a sail on her; she has just rounded the 
needle rocks, and seems standing in for the 
mainland.” 

“Well,” said the captain, ‘let us over- 
haul her, anyhow. There can be no harm. 
in that, and it may secure usa fresh fish 
or two for dinner.” ” 

In less than an hour the Arrandoon had 
come up with this strange sail, which at 
first sight had seemed 8 mere speck on the 
ocean, seen at one moment and hidden the 
next behind some mountain roller. The 
surprise of eur heroes may be better ima- 
gined than described, to find afloat in this 
cockle-shell of a boat, with an oar shipped 
as a mast and a tartan plaid as a main- 
sail, none other than the heroine of the 
wreckers’ reef. Seeing that she was in the 
power of the big ship, she made ne further 
attempt to get away, but, dropping her 
sail, she seized the oars, paddled quietly 
and coolly alongside, and next moment 
stood on the quarter-deck with bowed 
head and modest mien, before Captain 
McBain. 

The captain took her kindly by the hand, 
smiling, as he said, ‘‘ Do not be afraid, my 
girl; consider yourself among friends— 
among those, indeed, who would do any- 
thing in their power to serve you, even if 
they were not already deeply in your debt, 
and deeply grateful.” ; 

** Ah!” she said, mournfully, ‘‘ my warn- 
ing came all too late to save you. But 
praised be God, you are safe now, and 
not in the power of those terrible men, who 
would have spared not a single life of those 
the waves did not engulf.” 

“But tell us,” continued McBain, “all 
about it—all about yourself. There is 
some strange mystery about the matter, 
which we would fain have solved. But 
stay—not here, and not yet. You must be 
very tired and weary ; yon must first have 
rest and refreshment, after which you can 
tell us your tale. Stevenson, see the little 
boat hauled up; and, doctor, I place this 

oung lady under your care; to-night I 
hope to land her safely in Reikjavik, mean- 
while my cabin is at her disposal.” 

“Come, lassie,” said the good surgeon, 
laconically, leading the way down the com- 
panion. 
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Mercly dropping a queenly curtsey to 
McBain and our young heroes, she followed 
the doctor without a word. 

Peter the steward placed before her the 
most tempting viands in the ship, yet she 
seemed to have but little appetite. 

“*T am tired,” she said at length, ‘‘I fain 
would rest. Long weary weeks of sorrow 
have been mine. But they are past and 
gane at last.” 

Then she retired, this strange ocean waif 
and stray, and so the day wore gradually 
to @ close, and they saw no more of her 
until the sun, fierce, fiery, and red, began to 
disap) behind the distant snowclad 
hills; then they found her once more in 
their midst. 

She had gathered the folds of. her plaid 
-around her, her long yellow hair still floated 
over her shoulders, and her dreamy blue 
ores were shyly raised to McBain’s face as 
she began to speak. 

‘*T owe you some explanation,” she said. 
‘My strange conduct must appear almost 
inexplicable to you. My appearance among 
you two nights ago was intended to save 
you from the destruction that awaited you 
—from the destruction that had been pre- 

for you by the Danish wreckers.” 

‘* Sir,” she continued, after a pause, ‘I 
aim myself a Dane. My father was parish 
minister in the little village of Elmdene. 
Alas! Ifearheisnownomore. Afflictions 
gathered and thickened around us in our 
once happy little home, and the only way 
we could see out of them was to leave our 
native land and cross the ocean. In America 
we have many friends who had kindly 
offered us an asylum, until happier days 
should come again. Our vessel was a brig, 
-our crew all told only twenty hands, and 
we, my brother, father, and myself—for 
mother has long since gone Up Beyond 
—were the only sen, \. 

‘All went well until we were off the 
northern Shetlands, when at the dark 
8 hour of midnight our ship was 
boarded and carried by pirates. Every one 
in the ship was put to the sword, saving 
my father and myself. My poor dear brave 
brother was slain before my eyes, but he 
died as the Danes die—with his face to the 
foe. My father was promised his life if he 
would perform the ceremony of marriage 
between myself and the pirate captain, who 
is a Russian, a daring, fearless fellow, but a 
strange compound of superstition and vice. A 
man who will go to prayers before scuttling 
aship! The object of this pirate was to 
seize your vessal; he would have met and 
fought you at sea, but the easier plan for 
him was to try to wreck you. Fortune 
‘seemed to favour this bold design of his. 
The lights placed on shore, the green and 
ted lights in boats at anchor, to represent 
a vessel of large size, were part an 
of his vile scheme. But the darkness of 
the night enabled me to escape and coma 
towards you. Then I feared to return; 
but, alas: alas! I now tremble lest my 
dear father has had to pay the penalty of 
my rashness with his life. 

“Bat the ship—this pirate?” said 
McBain. ‘We sailed around the island 
next day but saw no sigas of him P” 

“Then,” said the girl, ‘‘he must have 
escaped in the darkness, immediately after 
discevering the entire failure of his 
scheme.” 

< And whither were you bound for 
when we overtook you, m r girl?” 
asked McBain. x Ee aoe 

“At Reikjavik,” she replied, “I have 
an uncle a minister. He it was who taught 
me all I know, while he was still at home in 


Elmdene—taught me among other things 
the beautiful language of your country, 
which I speak, but speak so indifferently.” 

“Can this be,” said McBain, “the self- 
same pirate that attacked the Snowbird ?” 

“The very same thought,” answered 
Ralph ‘‘was passing through my own 
mind.” 

“And yet how strange that a pirate 
should cruise in these far northern seas!” 

“She has less chance of being caught, at 
all events,” Allan said. 

‘‘Ha!” exclaimed McBain, with a kind 
of grim, exultant laugh, “if she comes 
across the Arrandoon, that chance will 
indeed bea smallone. She’ll find us a dif- 
ferent kind of a craft from the Snowbird.” 

The vessel was now heading directly for 
the south-east coast of Iceland. Some- 
where in there, though at present hidden 
by points of land and rocky islets, lay the 
capital of Iceland, which they hoped to 
reach ere midnight. 

A more lovely land and seascape than 
that which was now stretched out before 
them, it would indeed be difficult to con- 
ceive. The sun had gone down behind the 
western end of s long line of snowclad 
mountains, serrated, jagged, and peaked, 
but their tops were all rose-tipped with his 
parting beams. Above them the sky was 
clear, with just one speck of crimson cloud; 
the lower land between was bathed in a 
purple mist, through which the icebound 
rocks could dimly be discerned, while the 
mantle of night had already been spread 
over the ocean. 

It was ‘‘ nightfall on the sea.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


hae exploration did not become easier as it 
progressed. On July 21st the river was 
rough, and the adventurers passed through 
several difficult rapids in close succession. Two 
very hard portages were made during the fore- 
noon. After dinner, in running a rapid, the 


Emma Dean was swamped, and the men were. 


thrown into the river. They clung to her, how- 
ever, and in the first quiet water below she was 
righted and bailed out, though three oars were 
lost in this mishap. The larger boats landed 
above the dangerous place, and another portage 
was made, that occupied all the afternoon, At 
night the rocks on the left bank were so narrow 
that the men could scarcely find room to lie 
down. 

On the following morning they continued 
their journey, though short of oars. There was 
no timber growing on the walls within their 
reach, and no driftwood along the banks; 80 
they were compelled to go on until something 
suitable could be found. A mile and three- 
quarters below they found a huge pile of drift- 
wood, among which were some cottonwood logs. 
From these they selected one which they thong t 
tho best, und the men were set to work sawing 
oars. Their boats were leaking again, from the 
strains received in the rapids, and after dinner 
they were turned over and caulked. 

One afternoon Bradley, Captain Powell, and 
Major Powell went up into a side cafion, thro 
a very natrow passage, having to wade along the 
coutes, os a little stream until a cascade inter- 
rapted their progress, Climbing to the right, 
for a hundred feet, they reached’ a little mele, 


along which they passed, walking with great 
care, for it was narrow, until they got around 
the fall. Hero the gorge widened Into a spa- 
cious sky-roofed chamber. In the farther end 
was a beautiful grove of cottonwoods, and be- 
tween them and the cottonwoods the- little 
stream expanded into three clear lakelets, with 
bottoms of smooth rock. Beyond the cotton- 
woods the brook fell in a series of white shining 
cascades from heights that seemed immcasaur- 
able. Turning round, they could look through 
the cleft by which they had come, and see the 
river, with towering walls beyond. What a 
chamber for a reating-place was this !—hewn 
from solid rock, the heavens for a ceiling, cas- 
cade fountains within, a grove in the conserva- 
tory, clear lakelets for a refreshing bath, and an 
outlook through the doorway on a raging river, 
with cliffs and moxntains beyond ! : 

Their way after dinner was through a gorge, 
grand beyond description. The walls were 
nearly vertical, the river broad and swift, but 
free from rocks and falls. From the edge of 
the water to the brink of the cliffs it was one 
thousand six hundred to one thousand eight 
handred feet. At this great depth the river 
rolled in solemn majesty, and the cliffs were 
reflected on the bosom of the stream, so that 
while the explorers seemed to be in the depths 
of the earth they yet could look down into 
waters which mirrored a bottomless abyss. 

They arrived carly in the afternoon at the 
head of more rapids and falls, but, wearied with 
past work, they made camp, and the afternoon 
and evening were spent by the men in discuss- 
ing the probabilities of successfully navigating 
the river below. 

The barometric records were examined, to see 
what descent they had mate since they left the 
mouth of the Grand, what descent since they 
left the Pacific Railroad, and what fall there yet 
must be to the river ere they reached the end of 
the great caiions. The conclusion to which the 
men came was that there were great descents 
et to be made, but that, if they were distri- 

uted in rapids and short falls, they would be 
able to overcome them. ‘‘ But, maybe,” wrote 
Major Powell in his diary, ‘‘ we shall come to a 
fall in these cahons which we cannot pass, where 
the walls rise from the water's edge, so that we 
cannot land, and where the water is so swift 
that we cannot return. Such placcs have been 
found, except that the falls were not so great 
but that we could ran them with safety. How 
will it be in the fature?” 

On the next day they examined the rapids 
below. Large rocks had fallen from the walls 
—great, angular blocks, strewn along the 
channel. They were again compelled to make 
three portages in succession, the distance being 
legs than three-fourths of a mile, with a fall of 
seventy-five feet. Among these rocks, in whirl- 
pools and great waves, with rushing breakers 
and foam, the water finds its way, still tumbling 
down. They stopped for the night, only three- 
fourths of a mile below the last camp. A very 
hard day's work had been done. 

Still more rapids and fulls the next day. In 
one the Emma Dean was caught in a whirlpool, 
and spun about, and it was with great difficulty 
that the men were able to get out of it without 
other loss than an oar. At noon another de- 
scent was made; and on they went, running 
down some falls, letting tho boats with lines 
over others, and making two short portages. 

The walls of the caiion had been steadily 
increasing in altitude, and now they were more 
than two thousand feet high. In many places 
they were vertical from the water's edge; in 
others there was broken rock between the 
river and the foot of the cliffs. It seemed pro- 
bable that the river was nearly as low now as 
ever itis. High-water mark could be observed 
forty, fifty, sixty, or a hundred feet above its 
present stage. Sometimes logs and driftwood 
were seen wed, into the crevice overhead, 
where floods had carried them. 

Four of the men and the major started up a 
side caiion to the east, and soon reached a vast 
amphitheatre, with a pool of deep, clear, cold 
water on the bottom. At first their way seemed 
out off ; but they discovered a little shelf, along, 
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which they climbed, and passing beyond the 
pool, walked a hundred yards or more, when 
they entered another dome-shaped amphitheatre. 


The Adventurers looking for a Portage. 


There was a winding cleft at the top, reachin; 
out to the country above, nearly two thousan 
feet overhead; but the rounded, basin-shaped 

ttom was filled with water to the foot of the 
walls, and there was no shelf by which the men 
could pass round it. If they had swum across 
they would have met a face of rock hundreds of 
feet high, over which a little rill glided. 

In the search for a way out, every man took 
his own course, and they scattered. The major 
abandoned the idea of getting ont, and was 
engaged in searching for fossil, when he dis- 
covered, on the north, a broken place, up which 
it seemed possible to climb. ‘he way, for a 
distance, was up a slide of rocks ; then up an 
irregular amphitheatre, on points that formed 
steps and gave handhold, and beyond these he 
reached a jittle shelf, along which he walked as 


far as a vertical fissure, parallel to the face of the flock, clattering over the rocks, within 


the wall, and reaching to a higher shelf. 
This fissure was narrow, and he endeavoured 
to clamber up to the bench, which 
. Was about forty fect overhead. He 
had a barometer on his back, which 
rather impeded his climbing. The 
walls of the fissure were of smooth 
limestone, offering neither foot nor 
handhold. He supported himself by 
pressing his back against one wall, and 
is knees against the other, and in this 
way lifted his body, in a shaffling man- 
ner, a few inches at a time, until he 
had perhaps made twenty-five feet of 
the distance, when the crevice widened 
alittle, and he could not press 
his knees against the rocks in 
front with sufficient power to 
ive him support in lifting 
is body. He tried to go back. 
He could not do so without 
falling. 

He_ now struggled along 
sidewise farther into the cre- 
vice, where it was so narrow 
and wedging that he could lic 
in it, and there he rested. 

After five or ten minutes 
of this relief he resumed his 
climbing, and at last reached 
the bench above. On this he 
could walk for a quarter of a 
mile, till he came to a placo 
where the wall was again 
broken down, and he here 
could climb up still farther. 
After another Pour of toil he 
reached the summit, and occu- 
pied himself in collecting resin 
from the piiion pines, which 
were found in great abundance, 

One of the principal objects 
of his exertions was the resin, 
which was needed to smear 
the boats; bat he hed no 
vessel with him for carrying it 
down. The day was very hot, 
and his coat was left in camp, 
80 he cut off the sleeve of his 
shirt, and tied it up at one 
end; and in the little sack 
thus formed he collected about 
a gallon of pitch. 

After taking observations ~ 
for altitude, he wandered on 
the rock for an hour or two, 
when suddenly a storm burst 
upon him, not beginning with 
drops, slowly increasing in 

uantity, but in a flood. It 
thoroughly drenched him, and 
almost washed him away. A 
thousand streams rolled down 
the cliffs on every side, carry- 
ing with them red sand; and 
these all united in the caion 
below in one great stream of 
red mud. 

After this they had more 
rapids ond falls ; then came a 
narrow place in the caiion, 
with vertical walls, for several 
hundred feet, above which 
were steep steps and sloping rocks back 
to the summits. The river was very 
narrow, and they made their way with 
great care and much anxiety, hugging 
the wall on the left, and carefully exa- 
mining the way before them. 

Late in the afternoon hey saw a 
flock of mountain shcep on the rocks, 
more than a hundred feet above them. 
They quickly landed in a cove, out of 
sight, and the hunters hurried off with 
their gons, for the sheep had not dis- 
covered them. Soon thuse remaining 
in the boats heard a firing, and climbed up the 
cliffs to see what had happened. One sheep had 
been killed, and two of ihe men were still pur- 
suing the flock. In a few minutes more firing 
was heard, and the next minute down came 


i twenty yards of them. A second sheep was 
: brought down, and the next minute the re- 
mainder of .the floek was lost behind the rocks. 
All the men gave chase, but it was impossible 
to follow the tracks over the naked rock, ant 
the sheep were seen no more. Where they went 
out of the rock-walled cafion was a my: . 
Lashing the prizes to the deck of the boats, 
the expedition proceeded for a short distance, 
but fresh meat was too tempting for them, aud 
' they stopped to have a feast. A feast it wan‘ 
| two fine young sheep. The explorers cared no 
for bread or beans, or dried apples, that night, 
coffee and mutton was all they asked for. 
Next day the walls of the caiion became nar- 


AN 
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j rower than ever. The water filled the channe? 
from wall to wall, affording no landing-place at 
the foot of the cliff. The stream was very swift, 
the cajion very tortuous, and they could see but 

_@ few hundred yards ahead, The walls often. 


overhung, so as to almost shut ont the light. 
Major Powell stood on deck, watching with in- 
tense anxiety lest this might lead them into 
some danger. But they glided along, and, in a 
mile and a half, emerged from the narrow 
sorge into @ more open and broken portion of 
the caiton. When it was passed it seemed a 
very simple thing indeed to ran through such a 
place, but the fear of what might ahead 
made a deep impression on the men. 

Desolate and inaccessible as the cafion is, 
mapy ruins of buildings are found perched upon 
ledges of the stupendous cliffs. In some in- 
stances the mouths of caves have been walled in, 
and the evidences all point to a race for ever 
dreading and fortifying itself against an in- 
vader. Why did these people choose their 
<mbattlements so far away frem all tillable land 
and sources of subsistence ? 

Major Powell suggests this solution of the 
problem. For a century or two after the settle- 
ment of Mexico many expeditions were sent into 
the country now comprised in Arizona and New 
Mexico for the purpose of bringing the town- 
‘building people under the dominion of the 
Spanish Government. Many of their villages 
were destroyed, and the inhabitants fled to 
regions at that time: unexplored, and there are 
traditions among the existing Pueblos that the 
«afions were these lands, 

On August 6th the explorers were once more 
«onfronted by difficulties which seemed to be 
insuperable. The river filled the entire channel ; 
the walls were vertical from the water's edge, 
and a short distance off was a fall. They soon 
rowed up against the cliff, in which they found 
a little shelf, or rather a horizontal crevice, a 
Yew feet over their heads, One man stood on 
the deck of the boat, and another climbed on 
his shoulders, and into the creviee. The others 
passed ‘im a line, and followed him ; then they 
went t..uuy .2e crevice until it widened, as the 
upper part, or roof, was broken off. On this 
Zedge they walked a short distance, slowly 
«limbing all the way, until they reached a 
point where the ledge ended, and they could go 
no farther. They returned to the boat, crossed 
ube stream, and got some logs that had lodged in 
the rocks. Bringing them to the other side, 
they used them to bridge the gap, and proceeded 
to a point over the falls, 

Still they could not obtain a satisfactory view, 
vat by climbing to the top of the wall, and 
walking some distance, they saw the fall. It 
seemed possible to let down the boats with lines 
to the head of the rapids, and make a portege. 
“This was successfally managed. But soon after- 
«wards they entered a cafion, of which the rocks 
wwere of many colours—white, grey, pink, and 
purple, with saffron tints. It was with great 
{abour that they made progress, meeting with 
many obstructions, running rapids, letting 
slown their boats with lines, from rock to rock, 
und sometimes carrying its and cargoes 
around bad places. They.camped at night, 
ufter many a fara portage, under an overhang- 
ing well, glad to find shelter from the rain 


which now came upon them, and they had to 
search for some time to find a few sticks of drift- 
wood, just sufficient to boil a cup of coffee. 

(To be continued.) 
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or, 


CHAPTER XII.—ONLY PRETTY POLLY’S WAY. 


Te are few pleasanter places than 
Epping Forest for a drive. Up one glade, 
;down another. Now along a broad road 
that runs by the side of a thickly-planted 
wood, then down a lane which takes you 
past some fine old mansion in its shaded 
grounds; then through pleasant villages 
embowered in trees. Epping Forest alto- 
gether is about the pleasantest playground 
that a great city can have, and the road 
towards Acorn House being broad and 
level, with a fine margin of green turf, 
and here and there a tree to give its 
cooling shade, seemed as good a place 
as any in the forest in which a young 
charioteer could display his skill, or a 
thoroughbred like Polly her mettle. 

For a mile or so Polly went on at a 
rattling pace. She rather liked the excite- 
ment for once. Perhaps she was glad of a 
change, or vain enough to show what she 
could do. Even Lawrence was satisfied 
with her, and still more satisfied with him- 
self. 

“‘Nothing like a good driver,” he said 
to Robert, ‘‘to keep a horse up to the 
mark.” Then looking over his shoulder at 
Dick he observed, ‘‘I wonder when you 
would have got the old lady to go at such 
@ pace:” 

To which Dick, holding on by the rails 
of the seat with both bands, and looking, 
as indeed he was, terribly afraid of being 
thrown out, only answered, 

“I don’t know whatever master would 
say if he was only here to see.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Dick, and 
do fold your arms and lean back, as a 
gentleman’s servant should.” 

‘‘I can’t fold my arms,” groaned Dick, 
“I want ’em both for holdin on with. 

Do pull i 


phaeton to bits, 
and break our 
necks into the bar- 


ce We shalt come 
ie ow 
don't mind, Law. 
.  Tence,’’ said 
- Robert, who en- 
joyed the pace, 
as what boy 
wouldn’t, but was 
afraid of the con- 
sequences. 
muffs, 


EGY 

“* Stuff! What a pair of 
cried Lawrence: ‘‘I mean to let her go 
on like this till we come up with those 
folks at Chingford. I'll make Master Ted 


yu are |”? 
| 


open his eyes 8 bit. This will show him I 
do know something of driving after all, 
though I’ve never had the chance of show- 
ing it. If only that fellow Dick would 
fold his arms and sit upright, as he ought, 
we should come up in style. Now, my 
beauty, this way to Chingford!” 

He tried te tarn the mare’s head in the 
direction in which he wished now to go, 
but Polly had become thoroughly ex- 
cited, and was bent on having her own 
way; 80 instead of going to the right she 
struck off tu the left. Lawrence pulled and 


pulled. Polly was not used to such treat- 
ment. Her mouth was tender, and both 


Dick and her master guided her with a 
gentle hand. She tossed her head in rebel- 
lion. ‘‘ Pretty creature!” cried Lawrence, 
‘“but she's got to feel I’m master.” 

And, to prove his mastery, he gave 
another tug at the reins, and another flick 


of the whip, and Polly, to prove her spirit, 
dashed off in the direction she had chosen, 
only faster than ever. ‘Pull her in! 
pull her in!” cricd Robert, ‘‘ or there'll be 
a smash !” “Stop her! stop. her!” roared 
Dick, to the two or three passers-by, 
thinking any appeal to Lawrence useless, 
and more frightened than ever both for his 
own safety and his master's property. Even 
Lawrence began to feel a littke nervous, 
and did his best to check Polly’s Date: 
“She's been so spoiled,” he said to Robert, 
“by bad driving that she doesn’t know 
how to answer to the rein. Softly, old lady ! 
Take it easy now you've shown us what 
you can do.” 

Polly did not seem to think she had, for 
the more Lawrence pulled her in the faster 
she went, and at last that happened which 
Dick had foreseen. “Over went the 

baeton, and out fell Dick and the two 
bo 8, while Polly, having broken away with 
only shafts and harness, went dasbing o1 
through the forest at redoubled apced; as 
if rejoicing she had no longer the phaeton 
behind her. 

Robert was up and on his feet nm a 
second. <A black eye, a scratched face, 
and a mouthful of gravel, were the extent 
of his injuries, and, seeing Polly careering 
away in the distance, ho dashed after her. 
What would his uncle say if anything 
went w.ong with his mare? Dic! 
scrambled up more slowly. Some sympa- 
thising bystander came to help him. A 

i van was near, there were only women 
and children with it. The men, it is to be 
presumed, were profitably employed after 
their wont. Dick felt ‘‘ mazed like,” to use 
his own expression, but he took a draught 
of water which one of the ladies gave 
him, gave a look at Lawrence, who lay 
without moving, asked the giver of the 
water to see to the young gentleman, and 
then dashed after his master’s horse at a 

of which nobody who judged by 

Fis stout, chubby figure and usually delibe- 

rate movements would have thought him 
capable. 

ww basket of fruit had fallen out, and 


mess I’ve got myself into. 
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the gipsy children were making free with 
it. Such peaches and grapes as Mr. 
Hartley’s did not come often in their way. 
Oné or two of the boys would have gone 
after Polly, but the woman who had given 
Dick water, and who seemed the leader of 
the party, called them sharply back. Then 
she went to do as Dick had desired her, and 
see to the young gentleman, her friends 
kindly assisting. They ascertained that 
he was stunned and bruised, but likely to 
recover before long, so the kind creatures 
decided on letting nature have her way and 
take her own time about matters. But 
they helped him off with his jacket, and 
then with his waistcoat, in which the 

found a nice gold watch and chain, whic! 

the leader of the party carefully pocketed. 
Just then Lawrence opened his eyes, and 
looking feebly round, saw one of the gipsy 


boys with his own tall hat on, swa; i 
away as if he felt that it booame hint 
Lawrence had put that hat on new only 
that morning, and felt that it became him 
wonderfully. Then the woman who had 
the watch snatched the hat away, said 
something which Lawrence did not clearly 
understand, and then he saw her putting 
the hat and his jacket and waistcoat away 
in the van. He was too weak to speak or 
move or interfere in any way, only he had 
@ vague, uncomfortable feeling that he had 
seen this gipsy woman once before—a dim 
memory that she had looked up at him 
from the field below his uncle’s len. 
Then he went off again into a dull stupor, 
from which he aroused at last to find him- 
self quite alone. Gipsies, van, all had dis- 
appeared; but, what was worse, they had 
nearly stripped him. His hat, jacket, and 
waistcoat had all gone. 

Of course it must have been the gipsies 
—he remembered their faces dimly, as in a 
dream. Then he tried to recall all that had 
happened before he came there, and slowly 
the recollection of his drive, and of Polly’s 
misbehaviour, dawned upon him, with the 
result that he felt more ill-used than evet. 

“If that horse had been used to a decent 
pace, and a driver who knew what he was 
about, she would never have misbehaved 
like that. Dick and my uncle between 
them have completely spoilt her. Ah! 
I'd have made something of that mare if 
I'd had the handling of her from the 
first. It's too late now to do any 
good with her, I’m afraid, and a nice 
That hat’s 


me, and I persuaded uncle to let me go to 

incolu and Bennett’s, because the Carrs 
do, and they do say that’s the crack place. 
And my jacket and waistcoat, with my 
watch! A nice haul those gipsies must 
have made. All through my trying to 
bring that mare into something like decent 
order. I think uncle ought to give me 
another watch, and not grumble if that 
hat has not lasted as long as I told him it 
would do. I wonder whether he'll see it 
in that light. He doesn’t always see 
things just ashe should. I wonder what's 
become of Polly, and what are Dick and 
Bob about, that they don’t come and see 
after me. There couldn’t have been much 
amiss with them if they’ve cleared off 
like this, and left me to be robbed by 
those wretches of gipsies. It’s a mercy 
they didn’t murder me. No going to 
Chingford now. A pretty figure I shall 
look with nothing on but my shirt and 
trousers, and one leg of them torn up to the 
knee. Oh! there’s Bob, with two dirty, 
nasty little brats! one in each hand. What- 
ever has he becn up tonow? Here I am, 
Bob, you duffer! And a pretty mess that 
brute of a mare has brought mo into! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Invivg, THE Scotrisu Cartan. 


PART III. 


1 whole field are in hue and cry after him, 
his own forwards and Grampus forwards in a 
mixed crowd, while Wriggle and Jigger are 
beside him, nursing him tenderly. He slacks 
again, but only to pull his stride tegether, and 
makes a supreme spurt to pass Nimbletoe ; bat 
it won't do. Nimbletoe runs parallel to him fora 
second, and jumping on his back, claws him to 
the ground. But Dodger’s wiles are not ex- 
hausted. Nimbletoe has Dodger, but he has not 
the ball. In his fall Dodger has thrown it to 
Wriggle, who is ronnd Nimbletoe and into the 
arms of a Grampus back before he knows where 
he is. Close up are Jigger and several Jingoe 
forwards. 

This back has got Wriggle and the ball as 
well. ‘‘ Down,” cries Wriggle ; and as the back 
gets off him, like a shot down he puts tho ball, 
and a maul is formed and dissolved simul- 
taneously, the maul] consisting of the unfor- 
tunate back on the one side, and Wriggle, Jigger, 
and four Jingoe forwards on the other. The 
other Grampus back makes a vain effort to stem 
the rush. With the ball at their toe they pass 
over him, and amid shouts of triunph a Jingoe 
forward picks up the ball, and running round 
grounds it behind the middle of the Grampus 

oal. There is much patting on the back of 
riggle and the forward who ran behind, 
and big Grampuses look very vicious and very 
blue. A ‘“‘run-in” to Jingoe in tho first ten 
minutes—the thing is unheard of ! 

* We must hold low, and hold the ball,” says 
Nimbletoe, and looks unutterable things. 
Meanwhile all the players have come up, and 
Jingoe proceed to have a “try at ie 
Their captain takes up the ball where it 
had been left lying behind the goal, and going 
just outside the windward goal-post, makes a 
mark on the goal-line with his heel, and walks 
with the ball ont at right angles to the line for 
twelve paces or so and halts. Gladly would 
Grampus have seen him take it out between the 
posts, for then they might have charged him as 
soon as ever he was outside the goal-line, and per- 
haps not stopped their rush till they were behind 
his goal. For though one may run in between 
the goal-posts, one may not take it out between 
them for atry at goal; and Jingoe captain knew 
this. ‘‘ Dodger, you take it,” says he, ‘‘I'll place 
it foryou.” “ Allright,” says Dodger, his hands 
in his breeches pockets. So he comes forward, 


and with his heel makes a shallow cup in the 
ground, choosing a slightly raised spot for the 
purpose, Lovingly he smooths off its edges, 
and when satislied retires two paces behind his 
mark and eyes the goal. : 

The Grampuses are in single line along the 
goal-line, four or five of the tallest and fleetest of 
them exactly opposite the ball, in the attitude 
of men about to run a race, eagerly watching to- 
charge the instant tho ball is put on the ground 
for Dodger to kick it over. e rest are taking 
it easy, while the backs and Nimbletoe are well 
back behind the goal, to be ready to touch the 
ball down if by any chance it should uot go over 
the bar. Jingoe captain crouches down to one 
side of the mark Dodger has made, so that the 
mark is to his left hand, Dodger kicking with 
the right foot. He thus can put down the ball 
without having to hop out of the way at the 
same moment, and thereby risk not setting it 
down steady and true. Holding the ball pointing 
at the goal, but careful to keep it an inch from 
the ground, with the lace seam uppermost, he 
takes his directions from Dodger, who is stand- 
ing two paces behind, bending forward earnestly. 

‘A little more to the right—not quite so 
much—there,” says Dodger, as he gets the ball 
pointing at the right goal-post to give allowance 
ss the oblique wind. ‘‘ Now, a Jretle more cocked 
up,” says he again, and the ball is a little more 
cocked up. Jingoe captain holds itin this position 
like a statue, and Dodger straightens himself, 
and wipes a bit of mud off his toe. 

«Sure you're ready ?” says the captain, in a 
low voice. 

“All right, put it down,” says Dodger, impa- 
tiently. 

Steadily it is put down into the cup, the 
Grampuses rush in with a yell, but Dodger 
takes one step and almost contemptuously kicks 
the ball over their heads and upstretched hands, 
and over the cross-bar too ; not a big sensational 
kick which perhaps lands in the next field, and 
brings down the gallery with ‘‘ Well kicked, 
sir,” for Dodger cares for none of these things ; 
but a neat little kick comfortably out of reach 
of the charging men’s hands, and comfortably 
over the cross-har, 

Had it touched any part of their persons, it 
was no goal. The umpires had gone, one to 
either goal-post, to judge as to its being a goal. 
But there was no need to appeal to them, the ball 
plainly passed between tho long tapering goal- 

ts and over the bar, and the Jingoes trot 
Bock exultantly to” their own half of the field, 
while Grampus follow gloomily after, like a 
funeral procession in which the ball is the body, 
and Nimbletoe chief mourner. 

The ball is again kicked off by Nimbletoe, 
this time from the half-way mark. It flies 
towards Dodger once more, but a puff of wind 
comes and carries it rather far to one side, and 
it lights over the touch-line. This necessitates 
its being kicked over again, and this time it goes 
straight for the Jingoe goal and is caught by a 
three-quarter-back. The Grampus forwards, 
following up hard, are close upon him ; there is 
little time to decide, and before he has decided 
half a dozen pairs of strong hands are upon him, 
and he is pinioned, he and the ball, hard and 
fast. ‘‘ Down,” he cries, and at once putting it 
down, extricates himself as quickly as he can 
from the maul, and runs back to his place. The 
Grampuses_ break through this maul, but 
Wriggle picks up the ball at their toes, and being. 
at once smothered another maul forms, 


(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABLN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY WAND: 
AND SEA. 
By Lovis RovssE.er. 
CHAPTER VII.—BASTIEN MOREAU’S SECRET. 
\ HEN Daniel awoke the following morn- 
ing he was much surprised to see that 
Dominique had got up and left the room. 
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However, his absence did not make him 
suspect anything, and so while waiting for 
him to come back he opened the window 
and looked out on the harbour. 

But the lad’s mind, full of the marvel- 
lous history of the goldsecker, was far 
away from Cette. He was beyond the 
seas, in the fabulous lands of the south. 
And so 8 country really existed where one 
could get rich all of a sudden—where you 
only had to dig a shaft to see a stream of 
gold gush forth! Why not go there too, 
Daniel, and try your fortune? Itis true that 
Bastien Moreau struggled against poverty 
for a long time, but think of the results 
which crowned his efforts! Daniel was 
young—he had all his life before him. 
‘What were a few years more or less if he 
could return to Castell with millions ? 

If only he knew the exact spot where 
the miner had found his prize! The notes 
had told him that Bastien had left Mel- 
bourne and gone a long way up the coun- 
try, to a large river which ran through a 
desert. But what was this river? The 
miner's information was vague, unsatis- 
factory. 

Perhaps he had not read the notes care- 
fully enough, and then the sailor had so 
abruptly interrupted his reading! The 
pooket-book was always there; nothin 
could be easier than to resume the perusal 
of the journal. 

Daniel left the window and walked 
towards the drawers. The drawer re- 
mained half open. As he was putting in 
his hand the boy was stopped by remorse. 
To re-read the manuscript he would have 
to re-open the clasp and again break his 
promise. Yesterday he had an excuse— 
he sought to recognise the widow. To-day 
his indiscretion was wholly selfish. No, 
he would certainly respect: Bastien’s secret. 
He moved away from the temptation. 

But he went back again to see the book 
was all right, and pulled open the drawer. 
The pocket-book was no longer there! 

After a moment’s surprise Daniel thought 
he was mistaken. He drew out one drawer 
after the other—all were empty. Perhaps 
the pocket-book had slipped into the back. 
Feverishly he jerked out all the drawers— 
the chest was empty. 

He remained for an instant appalled. 
Then with a foolish hope he looked over 
the chest of drawers in, he searched in 
his pockets, he searched in the lining of his 
clothes. Nothing was to be found! 

Then a suspicion crossed his mind. 

“Dominique has taken the pocket- 
book!” he exclaimed. 

In three bounds he had cleared the door, 
descended the staircase, and was before 
Madame Ginestous, ensconced as usual 
behind her counter. 

‘“Where is Dominique?” he asked, in a 
choking voice. 

“You know as well as I do,” placidly 
replied the innkeeper. ‘Mr. Martigues 
joined his ship last evening. He came 
down after bidding you good-bye, and has 
generously settled your account. His ship 
sailed this morning. As he went away he 
said, ‘Madame Ginestous, I entrust the 
lad to you, as he will have to embark in a 
day or two. I am sorry to have to leave 
him alone, but duty calls, and I know you 

- will take as much care of him as of your 
own child.’ He is such a good fellow, you 
know.” 

“Then Dominique has gone,” interrupted 
the lad; ‘‘ you are sure of it?” * 

‘As much as I can be sure of anything,” 
said the fat lady. ‘‘The pilot who took 
out the ship on which Dominique was has 


just come in to havea glass at this very 
counter. You must pluck up your courage, 
my boy. Mr. Martigues will come back 
one of these days, and you will see him 
again.” 

“T hope so, indeed,” murmured Daniel, 
who, pale and perplexed, had heard what 
the innkeeper said. 

For 8 moment he was on the point of 
accusing Dominique and exposing his con- 
duct. But what would have been the use? 
The sailor had only friends in the house. 
It would have caused 4 useless slander, and 
would have had no result, and so he con- 
tented himself with thanking Madame 
Ginestous, and with aching heart and 
bowed head he regained his room. 

Once alone there he sat down in front of 
the table, and hiding his face in his hands, 
burst out crying. 

With the extreme mobility of his cha- 
racter he reproached himself with all he 
bad done since he had left Castell, the 
absurd confidence he had placed in the 
unknown, the expenses he had incurred, 
and, above all, the culpable indiscretion 
with which he had broken his promise. 
How could he tell his father that he had 
lost. the pocket-bookP How could he 
confeas these new mistakes? What was 
he to do in the meanwhile without money ? 
If he could not find a ship shortly he would 
have to beg his bread. 

All at once he saw through his tears 
something shining on the table. It was 
the twenty-franc piece taken out of the 
pocket-book, and left there in his hurry to 
hide its: contents from the sailor. This 
discovery consoled him a little. Thanks 
to this, if he managed carefully he could 
wait for an opportunity of embarking. He 
put the louis in his pocket, and calming 

lown a bit, resolved to go and ask the 
advice of Mr. Deves. 

His hat remained on the ground, where 
he had thrown. it the night before. In 
stooping to pick it up Daniel saw a piece 
of paper, half torn and dirty, but carefully 
folded. He picked it up mechanically and 
unfolded it. The paper bore a few lines in 
fine, close writing, in which, at the first 

lance, he recognised the hand of Bastien 
oreau. He read: 

‘Start from the point where the Mur- 
rumbidgee joins the Murray, go down the 
right bank for about six hundred paces, to 
@ narrow rocky ravine, the entrance to 
which is shaded by the gum-trees; then 
turn your back to the river, keep up towards 
the north, and follow the bottom of the 
ravine. After a two hours’ walk you will 
find a huge isolated stone, which indi- 
cates—”” 

The sentence was broken off here by a 
tear, which had removed one of the lower 
angles of the paper. There could still, 
however, be read at the opposite corner, 
‘‘ which is sunk at twenty-eight feet,” and 
below were a few lines and figures joining 
some round marks, which were probably 
the remains of a plan of the ground. 

Daniel read these enigmatic words over 
and over again. Without doubt this was 
the plan the gold-digger spoke of, and 
which he always carried about with him. 

“Why,” asked Daniel, ‘‘is the plan 
torn? Perhaps because Bastien had ex- 
hausted the mine, and had no further use 
for these directions. But why then did he 
keep it? And what is the Murray? and 
the Murrumbidgee? I shall know some 
day; but anyhow I have got the plan, and 
if Madame Moreau is not to profit by it, it 
is only just that I should. It is evident 
this was destined for me ; it is providential 


that it was saved from the hands of Domi- 
nique to fall into mine !” 

-He folded the old paper with great care, 
put it away in his inner pockct, and 
seizing his hat, started out. 

While running towards the office of the 
Shipping Registry he murmured, ‘'‘ From 
where the Murrumbidgee rejoins the Mur- 
ray—six hundred paces,’ I shall always 
remember that.” 

Mr. Deves was not in his office. Daniel 
waited for him with intense impatience, 
and as soon as he saw the good cashier he 
rushed to meet him. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Deves,” he said, 
“T am off to Australia.” 

“‘Good morning, my Jad,” quietly re- 
plied the clerk; “‘you have got a ship, 
then ?” 

“No; but I want to go to Australia,” 

“Oh! Well, come into my office, and 
we'll look at the ships due outwards. Per- 
haps we shall find something.” 

Daniel followed Mr. Deves, who, much 
less impatient, proceeded to his place with 
a dignified want of haste. He hung up 
his hat and coat on a hook, carefully tied 
up his silk sleeves, and then seated himself 
in his large arm-chair. Then he drew to- 
wards him a green register, with the back 
ornamented with a red label, on which 
were these letters in gold, ‘‘ Outwards, 
1863.” But at the moment of opening it 
he adjusted his seat, took out of his pocket 
8 little tortoiscshell snuff-box, and cau- 
tiously proceeded with the absorption of a 

inch. 

P Daniel felt his southern blood boil. At 
length the cashier put his genteel pair of 
spectacles on his nose and opened his 
ledger. 

“We said Australia,” he gently re- 
marked. ‘‘ Letus see;”’ and, running his 
fingers down the list of ships, ‘‘ Here is 
the Juno, Captain Maquart, for Grahams- 
town. That is at the Cape; that will not 
do. The Bertha Alice, for Monte Video; 
the 8t. James—must you really go to the 
Antipodes ?” 

“Tf possible,” said Daniel, timidly. 

“ Because I .sce the White Cross for Rio 
de Janeiro. The captain is a friend of 
mine, and I could give you a recommenda- 
tion there.” 

“‘T would rather go to Australia.” 

“Stick to it, then. But what do you 
want to go there for ? it is not such an at- 
tractive country.” 

“TI hardly know,” the lad mumbled; 
“but I want to go to one of the Australian 
ports—either Sydney or Melbourne.” 

“In that case, then,” said the ebliging 
cashier, ‘‘ you can’t go from Cette, my boy. 
I have toobed down all the ships in lading, 
and there is net one bound for the country 
of your dreams.” 

“That is a great pity, sir. 
would you advise me to do?” 

“‘Go on the White Cross; you will see 
Brazil, which is worth a great deal more 
than Australia, and when you have got 
your officer’s gold lace you Artes find 7 
opportunity of going to Melbourne. 
ie put ina word for you to the captain, 
he wants a cabin-boy. Seeing what the 

y is, they always are in want'‘of a cabin- 

yy on board ship.” 

“Thank you,” said Danicl ; ‘‘ but please 
allow me to think over it before I engage.” 

The lad had never thought of this mis- 
chance, and he came out of Mr. Deves's 
office quite crestfallen. 

“Hallo, youngster! the bank has broken, 
has itP Your face looks as though it 
had.” 


But what 


At these words, uttered in a ban- 
tering tone, Daniel looked up and 
found himself in the presence of a 
burly man of large stature, whose 
ruddy face, fringed with a short 
yellow beard, and lighted up by 
small piercing eyes, had a look of the 
jolliest and most taking nature imaginable. 
A gold-laced cap, with a pee peak, and 
a blue-cloth coat, proclaimed a merchant 
captain. The giant, enchanted at his own 
joke, was indulging in a quiet chuckle 
which shook his whole frame. 

Daniel, considerably disconcerted, re- 
mained, hat in hand, before the stranger. 

“Your pocket is empty, eh? You have 
been to get an advance from the cashier. 
But he is a close-fisted fellow, isn’t he?” 

“No, captain; it is not. that,” said 

=. Daniel; ‘‘I have been to ask Mr. Deves 
for a ship.” 

“Oh!” said the captain, becoming serious, 
“you want a ship ?” 

“Yes, captain ; I want a berth as cabin-boy.” 

‘So I suppose. How old are you?” 

“ Fifteen.”” 

“‘ Have you not found a ship?” 

“No, captain—at least, I've not got one because I 

want to go to Australia.” 

‘©Oh, indeed! What’s your name?” 

* Daniel Riva, of Castell.” 

‘* Have you been to sea before ?” 
“No, captain ; but I know the sea. My father is a pilot, 
and I have served under him.” 

“You look like a steady, resolute fellow,” said the cap- 
tain; ‘you ought todo. Look here! J’m off to-morrow, 
and I can do with a boy. I am going to the coast of Africa, 
= and after that Iam bound forAustralia. Will that suit you?” 
¥F “Certainly,” answered Daniel, in high glee. 

‘* Well, shake hands, my lad,” and the captain buried the lad’s 
small hand in his own enormous red fist. Then, taking a louis out 
of his waistcoat pocket, he presented it to him, with, ‘‘ There, you 
have got twenty francs earnest money. I trust to you. To-morrow, 
at ten o'clock, get on board. Ask for the Jackson, an American 
ship, Captain Goulard, bound for Mogador.” 

“ Right, captain! I will be punctual.” 

8ome more “ Boy’s Own” Writers. (To be continued.) 
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FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 
By THE AUTHOR oF 


“ The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE ‘ DOMINICAN,” NUMBER ONE. 
Y]\wE eventful day had come at last. Anthony 

[' and his confederates had worked hard, evening 
after evening, in the secrecy of their studies, and 
the first number of the ‘‘ Dominican” was ready 
forpublication. The big frame had been smuggled 
in, and the big sheet was now safely lodged behind 
the glass, with its eight broad columns of clearly- 
written manuscript all ready to astonish St. Do- 
minic’s. Two nails had surreptitiously been driven 
into the wall outside the Fifth Form room, on 
which the precious document was to be suspended, 
and Tony only waited for “lights out” to creep 
down and, with the aid of Ricketts and Bullinger, 
fix it in position. Everything succeeded well. The 
secret had been kept most carefully, and when, 
next morning, St. Dominic’s woke up and swarmed 
down the passage past the Fifth Form class-room, 
the sight of a huge frame, with the words ‘The 
Dominican ” staring out from it, and several yards 
of writing underneath, fairly startled them. Master 
Paul, the fag who had been deputed to the no easy 
task of preserving the structure from injury, had a 
hard time of it, there was such a hustling and 
crowding in front of it whenever classes were not 
going on. The little boys squeezed in front; the 
‘bigger boys read over their heads; the Sixth 
examined it from the back of the crowd, 
and the Fifth Form from various positions 


Intense excitement in St. Dominic's. 


event took place in the fourth junior 


watched with complacency the effect of this 
‘venture. 

At first it was looked upon as a curiosity, 
then as a joke; then gradually it dawned 
on St. Dominic’s that it was a Fifth Form 
production, and finally it appeared in its 
true light as a school newspaper. 

Loman, attracted by the crowd of boys, 
“strolled down the passage to the place and 
joined the group, just as a boy “was 
teading aloud the following cescriptive 
extract from 


“‘OuR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 
GurngEA-PIa-LAND: 
_ “Last night the ceremony of admit- 
one. 8 new member into the ancient 
an 


onourable craft of Guinea-pigs was 
celebrated with the usual setivl The 


class-room. e Guinea-pigs assembled 
in force, with blackened faces and false 
whiskers. The lights being put out, 
Brother Bilke 
Smudge second 
aspirant, and the motion being put to the 
Guinea-pigs, was received with a unanimous 
grunt. The Guinea-pig elect was then ad- 
mitted. He was classically attired in a 
pair of slippers and a collar, and the cere- 
mony of initiation at once commenced. 
The candidate was stretched across the 
lowest desk, face downwards, and in this 
position greeted with the flat side of a 
cricket-bat by the junior brother present. 
He was then advanced to the next desk, 
where a similar compliment was paid by 


roposed, and Brother | 
|, the election of the new | 


the next youngest; and so on to the 
senior brot! resent. Half way throug 
the ceremony the new member expressed a 


desire to withdraw his candidature, but 
this motion was negatived by a large 
e 


majority. When-our reporter left, t! 
ceremony was being repeated with the 
round side of the bat. We understand the 


new Guinea-pig is keeping his bed to-day 
after the exciting ceremony of initiation.” 


This was capital fun, and greatly appre- 
ciated by all—even by Stephen, who knew 
it was intended to represent his own expe- 
rience, which, mercifully, had not been 
nearly so sore as pictured. 

But the next extract was not quite as 
pleasing. 


“CricKET NOTICE. 


“The Alphabet Match will be played on 
Saturday. The following are the two 


‘ elevens [and here the list, followed]. Of 
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these twenty-two players, it is worthy of 
mention that fourteen are from the Fifth, 
and only eight from the Sixth. What is 
our Sixth coming tof” 


This was not at all gratifying to the 
Sixth Form fellows present. It was un- 
fortunately true, but they did not at all 
fancy such prominence being given to the 
fact. The next extract was still more 
pointed. 


“$rxtn Form Dzbatine Socrety. 


“The usual meeting of the Sixth Form 
Debating Society was held last week, the 
Doctor in the chair. A sprinkling of lads 
from the Fifth, in their Sunday coats and 
collars, was present, by kind permission. 
The subject for discussion was, ‘ That the 
present Sixth is degenerate.’ In the ab- 
sence of any member of the Sixth to open 
the discussion, Master Bramble, captain of | 
the Tadpoles, kindly undertook the task. 
He had no hesitation in asserting that the 
Sixth were degenerate. They had fallen 
off in cricket since he could remember, 
and in intellect, he was sorry to say, the 
falling-off was still worse. If they would 
take his advice, they would avoid the play- 
ground during the present season, and by 
all means withdraw their candidate for the 
Nightingale Scholarship, as he was certain 
to be beaten by boys in a lower form. As 
to behaviour, he could point to virtuous 
behaviour among the Tadpoles quite equal 
to that of the monitors. He didn’t wish 
to ask questions, but would like to know 
what they all found so attractive in 


Maltby. Then, too, they all oiled their 
hair. No provious Sixth had ever been 
guilty of this effeminacy, or of wearing 


lavender kid gloves on Sundays. He re- 
peated, ‘ What were we coming to ?’ 

“‘Mr. R—g—h opened in the negative. 
He denied all the charges made by the 
young gentleman who had last spoken. 
He undertook to get up an eleven to beat 
any eleven the Tadpoles could put into the 
field; and as to intellect, why, didn’t the 
Tadpoles, some of them, get their sums 
done by the Sixth? Besides, even if their 
intellect was weak, couldn't they use cribs ? 
He didn’t use them himself, but he knew 

. one or two who did. He didn’t understand 
the objection to the hair-oil ; he used it to 
make the hair sit down on his head. 
(Raleigh, it should be said, had a most’ 
irrepressible bunch of curls on his head.] 
He wore kid gloves on Sunday because he 
had had a pair given him by his great- 
aunt Jane Ann. He maintained the Sixth ; 
was not degenerate. 

“Mr. L—m—n followed on the same 
side. He thought it the greatest liberty | 
of any one to discuss the Sixth. He was 
a Sixth Form fellow, and a monitor, and 
if he wasn’t looked up to he ought to be, 
and he intended to Be. He was in the 
cricket eleven, and he was intellectual— 
very, very much so. He was going in for 
the Nightingale Scholarship, and had no 
doubt in his own mind as to the result. 
He hardly understood his friend’s reference 
to Maltby. Why shouldn’t he go there 
and take his fag too if he chose? He 
didn’t see what right the Fifth had to 
fags at all. He had a fag, but then he 
was in the Sixth. His fag admired him, 
and he never told him not to. The Sixth 
could not be degenerate as long as he was 
in it. 

“Other speakers followed, includin 


Mr.W—r—n, who maintained that Michae 
Angelo was a greater musician than Queen 


Anne. He was here called to order, and 
reminded that Michael Angelo had nothing 
to do with the degeneracy of the Sixth. 
He begged leave to explain— 

“At this point our reporter fell aslcep.”” 


The laughter which grected the reading 
of this extract was by no means shared by 
the Sixth Form boys present, who, had 
the next selection been in a similar strain, 
would have quitted the scene and taken 
their chance of satisfying their curiosity 
as to the rest of the contents of the paper 
at a more convenient season. 

But the next lucubration was the un- 
fortanate Stephen’s examination paper, 
with the answers thereto embellished, and 
in many cases bodily supplied, by the fer- 
tile Anthony. The luckless Stephen, who 
was wedged up in the front row of readers, 
could havo sunk into the earth on mecting 
once more that hateful paper face to face, 
and feeling himself an object of ridicule 
to the whole school. For the wonderful 
answers which now appeared were hardly 
any of them his own composition, and he 
did not even get credit for the few correct 
things he said. Shouts of laughter 
greeted the reading, during which he dared 
not lift his eyes from the ground. But 
the answer to Question 6, ‘“‘ What is a 
minus ?” was more than human flesh and 
blood could endure. 


Wuat 1s A Mrnvs? 


‘«¢ Minus’ is derived from two English 
words, ‘iy,’ meaning my, and ‘nus,’ 
which is the London way of pronouncing 
‘nurse.’ My nurse is a dear creature; I 
love her still, especially now she doesn’t 
wash my face. I hated having my face 
washed. My nurse’s name is Mrs. Blake, 
but I always call her my own Noodle- 
oodle-oo. I do love her so! How I would 
like to hug her! She sewed the strings 
of my little flannel vest on in front just 
before I came here because she knew I 
couldn’t tie them behind by myself—” 


“She didn’t!” shouted Stephen, in a 
voice trembling with indignation. 

Poor boy'!’ The laughter which greeted 
this simple exclamation was enough to 
finish up any one, and, with a bursting 
heart, and a face crimson with confusion, 
he struggled out of the crowd and ran as 
fast as his legs would take him to his own 
class-room. 

But if he imagined in his misery that 
the whole school was going to spend the 
entire day jeering at him, and him alone, 
he was greatly mistaken, for once out of 
sight Stephen soon passed out of mind in 
presence of the next elegant extract read 
out for the benefit of the assembled audi- 
ence. This was no other than Simon’s 
“Love Ballad.” 

Simon, it should be known, was one of 
the dullest boys in St. Dominic’s, and it 
was 4 standing marvel how he ever came 
to be in the Fifth, for he was both a dunce 
and an idiot. But he had one ambition 
and one idea, which was that he could 
Write poetry ; and the following touching 
ballad from his pen he offered to the 
“Dominican,” and the ‘ Dominican” 
showed its appreciation of real talent by 
inserting it :— 

“A Love BaLLab. 

“I wish I was a buttercup, 

Upon the mountain top, 


That you might sweetly pick me up, 
And sweetly let me drop. 


I wish I was a little worm, 
All rigling® in the sun, 
That I myself towards thee might turn 
When thon along didst come. 
Oh, I wish I was a doormat, sweet, 
All prostrate on the floor, 
Tf only thou wouldst wipe thy feet, 
On ine, what could I want more ?” 


~ Possibly “ wriggling.” 


Simon, who, with true poet's instinct, was 
standing among the crowd listening to his 
own poem, was somewhat perplexed by 
the manner in which his masterpiece was 
received. That every one was delighted 
there could be no doubt. But he had an 
impression he had meant the ballad to be 
pathetic. St. Dominic's, however, had taken 
it up in another way, and appeared to re- 
gard it as facetious. At any rate his fame 
was made, and looking as if a laurel wreath 
already encircled his brow, be modestly re- 
tired, feeling no further intereat now his 
own piece was ended. 

Oliver’s poem on the Tadpoles, with its 
marvellous rhymes, fell comparatively flat 
after this ; and Bullinger’s first chapter of 
the History of St. Dominic's failed to rivet 
the attention of the audience, which, how- 
ever, became suddenly and painfully ab- 
sorbed in the ‘‘ Diary of the Sixth Form 
Mouse,” from the pen of Wraysford. We 
must inflict a few passages from this docu- 
ment on the reader, as the paper was the 
cause of some trouble hereafter. 


“ Dragy oF THE SixTH Foru Movse. 


“Monday.—Up carly and teek a good 
breakfast in one of the desks where there 
was a jam sandwich and several toffee- 
drops. The Sixth seem to like jam sand- 
wiches and toffec-drops, there are some of 
them in nearly every desk. The desk I 
was in had a packet of cigarettes in one 
corner. They were labelled ‘Mild.’ I 
wonder why the Sixth like their cigarettes 
mild. Inthe same desk were one or two 
books written by a man called Bohn ; they 
seemed queer books, for they had Latin and 
Greek names outside, but all the reading in- 
side was English. It is sad to see the quar- 
| relling that goes on in this room. You would 
not suppose, to see these monitors walk 
grandly up and down the ges striking 
terror into the hearts of all the small boys, 
that they could possibly condescend to 
quarrel over the possession of an inkpot or 
the ownership of an acid-drop found among 
the cinders. Alas! it is very sad. They 
don’t seem anything like the Sixth of old 
days. Ishall emigrate if this goes on. 

““Wednesday.—A great row to-day 
when the Doctor was out of the room. The 
two senior monitors engaged in a game at 
marbles—knuckle down—in the course of 
which one player accused the other of 
cheating. There was nearly a fight, only 
neither seemed exactly to like to begin, and 
both appeared relieved when the Doctor 
came in and confiscated the marbles.” 


And so the diary went on, in a strain 
highly offensive to the Sixth and equally 
delighting to the lower forms. After this 
the Sixth withdrew, not caring to face 
further taunts of the kind, and leaving a 
free field to the rest of St. Dominic’s, who 
perused this wonderful broadside to the 
end with unflagging interest. Some of the 
advertisements with which Tony had fillet 
up the gaps caused considerable mirth— 
such as this :—‘‘ A gentleman about to clear 
out his desk, begs to give notice that he 
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will Sell by Auction to-morrow, after 
‘Lights out,’ all those rare and valuable 
articles, to wit:—1l4 gross best cherry 
stones, last year's, in exccllent condition. 
About 12 assorted bread crusts, warranted 
dry and hard—one with a covering of fossil- 
ised sardine. Six quires of valuable manu- 
script notes on various subjects, comprising 
Latin, Greck, Mathematics, French, and 
Crambo. One apple, well seasoned, and 
embellished with a brilliant green fur of 
two years’ growth. And many other mis- 
cellaneous treasures, such as slate pencils, 
nutshells, an antique necktie, scveral de- 
fanct silkworms, a noble three-bladed 
knife (deficient of the blades), and half a 
pound of putty. Noreserve price. Must 
be cleared out at whatever sacrifice.” 


And this was another :— 


“‘This is to give notice, that whercas 
certain partics caliing themselves Guinea- 
pigs have infringed on our patent rights, 
we the Tadpoles of St. Dominic’s have been 
and are from time immemorial entitled to 
the exclusive privilege of appearing in 
public with dirty faces, uncombed hair, and 
inky fingers. We have also the sole right 
of making beasts of ourselves on every 
possible occasion; and we hereby declare 
that it is our intention to institute proceed- 
ings against all parties, of whatever name, 
who shall hercafter trespass on these our 
inalienable rights. By ordcr, B. Smudge- 
face and T. Blacknose, Secretaries.”: 


This final onslaught broke up the party. 
The aggrieved Tadpoles rushed to their 
quarters and fumed and raged themselves 
into a state bordering on madness; and 
vowed revenge till they were hoarse. 

It was a curious fact, nevertheless, that 
at prayers that evening there were more 
clean faces among the Tadpoles than had 
been seen there since the formation of that 
ancient and honourable fraternity. 


(To be continued.) 


indeed, is curiously and captiously explosive, 
but then—at least in quantities far larger than I 
shall let you meddle with—its explosion does no 
harm. It is made by a wet process, and until 
dry will not explode at all. When dry it cannot 
be made to explode by contact with flame, or by 
touch with a red-hot poker; but just touch it 
with a cool body, or even let it fall upon a sur- 
face of water, and off it goes with a bang. 
Should you touch it when dry with your finger, 
it explodes, giving the finger a smart blow, but 
not burning. The finger, however, will be 
stained red, very much as it would have been 
had blood been smeared over it. 

Before explaining to you how to make this 
curious body, I will tell you a short and true 
anecdote about it. Some years ago I occupied 
a house in the suburbs having a back court-yard, 
separated from some yet unoccupied building 
land by a low wall. The building plot was a 
great sporting ground for roughs, who, not con- 
tent with using the spot as a playground, occa- 
sionally climbed over tho wall, and, forgetful of 
the distinction between mewm and tcum, appro- 
priated — more plainly, stole—any portable 
thing they found handy. Resolving to abato 
the nuisance, I bethought myself oF iodide of 
nitrogen. Having prepared a sufficient quantity, 
I smeared it betore drying over the wall-top, 
knowing well that so soon as dry any larce- 
nously-disposed rough touching it would be 
smartly castigated without bodily harm. It was 
a hot day. Watching the progress of drying 
from an invisible outlook, the first incident was 
that of a big fly which had been imprudent 
enough to alight on the smeared wall. Crack ! 
off went a dried patch of iodide; a violet-hued 
cloud ascended, and the fly was demolished. It 
is a faculty of the iodide to explodo in patches. 
You cannot well explode a train of it, as you 
could a train of ganpowder ; so the bulk of my 
explosive remained. 

Continuing my outlook, rough boys and 
youths, of varying ages and dimensions, con- 
tinued to flock in upon the patch of waste 
ground. Generally one or more favoured me 
by vaulting over my garden wall and exploring 
my back premises. But instead of doing so on 
this occasion they formed into groups and began 
to settle down to games, such as rounders, 
cricket, tip-cat, and kite-flying. Whilst de- 
bating in my own mind whether I should have 


+] any sport that day, my cat Tom suddenly ap- 
peared upon the scene and precipitated the 
issue. The season was autumn, the day was 
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EXPLOSIVE SPIDERS, AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM. 


By Dr. ScorFern, 


) Joop reader, on 
wnouncing 
| that I am 
going to 
| teach you 
>| boys how to 
make the 
curiously ox- 
plosivebody, 
iodide of ni- 
trogen, and 
when made 
to perform 
some amus- 
ing  experi- 
ments with 
it, donubt- 
less certain 
theoretical 
blackboard- 
chalking 
‘‘ professors” 
will stand 
aghast. 
“‘Give a dog a bad name, and hang him,” says 
the proverb; and iodide of nitrogen has got a 
bad name, not because of its own misdeeds, but 
because of its family alliance with the terrible 
“chloride of nitrogen.” Iodide of nitrogen, 


hot, the hour about 4 p.m. My cat Tom 
boasted a large circle of acquaintances. He was 
a magnificent feHow, a miniature Bengal tiger 
to look at, the terror of all neighbouring Toms, 
the pet of neighbouring tabbies. It would 
seem that either for purposes of combat or 
courting, he had an appointment for about 
4 p.m. on the day in question. Making his 
appearance in the garden he yawned, to dissi- 
pate effects of sleep, stretched out his tail, put 
out his claws, then jumped on the garden wall, 
alighting on a patch of my iodide. A sharp 
explosion followed, and Thomas sprang into the 
air, a cloud of mysterions-looking violet-tinted 
smoke enveloping him, then back he came into 
the garden and retired moodily to his lair. The 
noise of explosion was so loud, and the smoke- 
cloud so conspicuous, that the roughs paused in 
their games, ‘‘ He's a shooting of the cat,” was 
the ery they extemporised, and they emphasised 
their view of the matter by a volley of stones 
launched against my ises. e volley 
intended for a back Tintow of mine was badl. 

aimed. Instead of smashing my glass the vol- 
ley broke a pane for my next door neighbour. 
So he appears on the scene, raving and ges- 
ticulating. The row was by this time consi- 
derable. My friends, the Troughs, having ceased 
from their games, collected in groups, finally 
resolving themselves into deliberative assem- 
blies. It would seem that the result of debate 
was the resolve that some boy acquainted with 
my premises should edge on to my garden wall 
aud make a reconuaisance. It wasdone. Up 
some bold urclitn to the wall and laid hands 
on the top of it preparatory to making a sprip, 

over. Buta shock awaited him. Spiers 


I have already told you it is a faculty of the 
nitrogen iodide to explode in patches. Neither 
the accident which had befallen the blue-hottle- 
fly nor the subsequent accident to Tom, had ex- 
hausted or near exhausted my explosive re- 
sources. So hang! Olf went another portion 
under the pair of larcenous hands laid upon it, 
with the bang, the usual violet smoke, and, I 
will answer for it, so painful a blow on the boy's 
two raw palms that our exploring rough had 
not experienced even under the ferrule of a 
schoolmaster. He screamed an sgonised Oh! 
then waving his hands aloft I could sec they 
were stained all blood-like ; next running away, 
he, as subsequent events proved, rushed home 
to take counsel of his mother. Presently that 
lady put in an appearance, and not alittle contri- 
buted to the clamour. But the explosion having 
occurred, it seemed to the assembled roughs 
there could follow no more. Acting upon this 
idea, several came up to the wall, laid hands 
upon it, and were more or less castigated. 
What began as a row ended in a riot. Police- 
men appeared on the scene, nobody could make 
head or tail of it. I thought it best not to 
appear. Darkness came on and there was 
quiet ; but months and months after the cry 
arose whenever I chanced to look over my 
garden wall into the waste playground, ‘* Who- 
shot the cat !” 

And now about making this iodide of nitro- 
gen, which again I tell you, all bad character 
for danger notwithstanding, is perfectly harm- 
less, if not handled in much larger quantities 
than I shall tell you to make or you would care 
about making. ‘Take of iodine about sufficient 
to fill a saltspoon. Put it into a porcelain or 
glass vessel—nothing better than a tea-cu 
and pour upon it about one tablespoonful of 
strong hartshorn, which I hope I need not tell 
you is ammoniacal gas dissolved in water. Stir 
up with a glass rod if you chance to have it, if 
not, with a bonnet straw or a splint of wood. 
Allow the hartshorn and the iodine to stand at 
rest for about half-an-hour, and then pour all 
upon a filter of white blotting-paper. A ruddy 
liquid filters through, and upon the filter re- 
mains a black pasty matter, which ultimately 
dries into a light powder. So long as it is wet 
and pasty, it cannot be made to explode, but 
once dry it cannot be touched without explo- 
sion, ‘The dry iodide will even explode by the 
mere shock of throwing upon the surface of cold 
water. So you must have made up your mind 
what to do with it whilst yct in the pasty con- 
dition. For this once you shall distribute it in 
little patches over a sheet of blotting-paper. 
The patches may be abont two inches distant 
from each other. Thus distributed, you may, 
when the iodide is dry, generally succeed in 
firing off any one of the little patches without 
affecting the next. 

It will be curious to note how the iodide 
will not bang off when touched with either 
actual flame, that of a match, for example, 
or an incatidescent body such as a red-hot 
wire. This is a faculty which it possesses in 
common with all its family relatives, such as 
gun-cotton, chloride of nitrogen, and _nitro- 
glycerine. Long after the discovery of gun- 
| cotton, its capricions nature in regard to bang- 
| ing-explosion puzzled chemists, engineers, and 
artillerists not a little. Some times it would 
burn quite innocently, noiselessly ; at other 
times it would violently explode. The reason 
was at length made manifest ; all depended on 
the mode of firing. The greatest explosive effect 
of these things is now commanded by firing an 
explosive cap in the midst of them ; 80 it is not 
the fire of the cap, as one maight at first think, 
but the smart blow given by the firing of the 
cap, which causes the explosion. 

Vell, now, having cleared the way, it is time 
to talk about onr spiders. Some of you can 
make fishing-flics, perhaps, a fur more difficult 
matter than to make artificial spiders. Your 
necessary materials will be a piece of cork, a 
sharp penknife, and some stiff black bristles, 
such os may be found in a blacking-brush, Qut 
of the cork you are to cut the spider's body, and 
tne bristles are for the legs. Catch a spider and 
atudy the shape of the thing. Observe, I do not 
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‘say ‘the insect ;” spiders are no insects, though 
cone not unfrequently hears young ladies—ay, 
even young ladies who have studied the ‘‘ologies’” 
in schools—call them so. Catch your spider, I 
say ; observe her well; count her legs; notice 
how the antenn@ are set upon her pate. Then 
take your cork and penknife, and carve out a 
form as much like the spider’s as you can. When 
this is done, hollow out the under part of the 
dody, forming a cavity for holding the charge of 
iodide of nitrogen. Next dip the body in ink, 
and dry, so that it may be rusty black. It re- 
-mains now to attach the legs and feelers, which 
you can do, making holes with a pin, sticking 
into each hole thus made the end of a bristle, 
trimming to the necessary length, and finally 
-giving the necessary sharp bends to imitate 
what we may call the knees and fetlocks of a 
spider. The crowning deed now follows, and 
after our description will be plain. Having 
your iodide of nitrogen in a wet and pasty 
State, insert by means of a quill, cut tvothpicl 
fashion, or else a splinter of wood, the necessary 
quantity to fill up the cavities already made in 
your spiders, Finis coronat opus/ The deed is 
-done, At present and until drying is accom- 
plished you may handle your spiders with im- 
unity, but once dry, woe betide the incautious 
individual who dares to prod orstep upon them, 
It is not that their explosion will do any harm, 
otherwise I would not have told you how to 
‘make them; but ordinary spiders meet their 
death as lambs do—meekly ; they don’t resent 
it with a pistol-shot, and that’s the fun of the 
‘thing. 
A word now about likely places whereon to 
Modge your spiders, They may be set to stand 
‘on any horizontal surface ; but some of the best 
fun I have had with them has been achicved in 
another manner—by attaching them to a wall 
-or door panel by the legs with strong gum 
mucilage. The very first member of female 
humanity who sees a spider thus wandering is 
‘sure to charge the little thing full thrust with 
a stick or parasol, or, as it may be, a broom. 
You know with what result, and it is very 
fanny. 
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THE GRYPTOGRAM. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘ THE GIANT RAFT.”) 
By Jures VERNE, 
Author of *‘ The Boy Captain,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE LAST BLOW. 


wu Joam Dacosta was undergoing 

this examination, Yaquita, from an 
inquiry made by Manoel, ascertained that 
she and her children would be itted 
to see the prisoner that very day about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Yaquita had not left her room since the 
evening before. Minha and Lina kept near 
her, waiting for the time when she would 
de admitted to see her husband. 

Yaquita Garral or Yaquita Dacosts, he 
would still find her the devoted wife and 
brave companion he had ever known her 
to be. 

About eleven o’clock in the morning 
Benito joined Manoel and , Who 


were ing in the bow of the jangada. 
“Manoel,” said he, “I have a favour to 
ask you.” 


‘What is it?” - 

“And you too, Fragoso.” 

“T am at your service, Mr. Benito,” 
answered the barber. 

‘What is the matter?” asked Manoel, 
looking at his friend, whose expression was 
that of a man who had come to some un- 
alterable resolution. 

“‘You never doubt my father’s inno- 
cence? Is that so?” said Benito. 

“Ah!” exclaimed F; so. ‘Rather 


“Well, we must now commence on the | 
project I thought of yesterday.” ' 

“To find out Torres ’” asked Manoel. 

“ Yes, and know from him how he found 
out my father’s retreat. There is some-: 


unless he had left Manaos it was almost 


impossible for him to ercape the youn; 


fellows’ search. In any case, there woul 
be no use in applying to the police, for it 
was very probable—in fact, we know that 


“We saw him go towards the Amazon.” 


thing inexplicable about it. Did he know | 
it before? I cannot understand it, for my | 
father never left Iquitos for more than ; 
twenty years, and this scoundrel is hardly ; 
thirty! But the day will not close before | 
I know it; or, woe to Torres!” 

Benito’s resolution admitted of no dis- | 
cussion; and besides, neither Manoel nor | 
Bragoso had the slightest thought of dis- 

ling him. 

“I will ask, then,’ continued Benito, 
“for both of you to accompany me. We 
shall start in a minute or two. It will not 
do to wait till Torres has left Manaes. He | 
has no longer got his silence to sell, and 
the ides might ocour to him. Let us be 
off!” 

And so all three of them landed on the 
bank of the Rio Negro and started for the 
town. 

Manaos was not so considerable that it 
could not be searched in a few hours. They 
had made up their minds to go from house 
to house, if necessary, to look for Torres, 
but their better plan seemed to be to apply 
in the first instance to the keepers of the 
taverns and lojas where the adventurer was | 
most likely to put up. There could hardly 
be a doubt that the ex-captain of the woods 
would not have given his name; he might ; 
have personal reasons for avoiding all com- 


it actually was so—that the information 
given to them had been anonymous. 

For an hour Benito, Manoel, and Fragosv 
walked along the principal streets of the 
town, inquiring of the tradesmen in their 
shops, the tavern-k in their cabarets. 
and even the bystanders, without any one 
being able to recognise the individual 


| whose description they so accurately gave. 


Had Terres left Manaos? Would they 
have to give up all hope of finding him * 

In vain Manoel tried to calm Benito, 
whose head was on fire. Cost whut it 
might, he must get at Torres! 

Fortune at last favoured them, and it was 
Fragoso who put them on the right track. 

In a tavern in Holy Ghost Street, from 
the description which the people received 
of the adventurer, they replied that the 
individual in question put up at the 
loja the evening before. 

“Did he sleep here?” asked Fragoso. 

“Yes,” answered the tavern-keeper. 

‘* Ts he here now ?” 

“No. He has gone out.” 

“But has he settled his bill, as a man 
would who has gone for good ?”” 

“ By no means; he left his room about 
an hour ago, and he will doubtless come 
back to supper.” 

“Do you know what road he took when 


I think it was Inwho committed the crime.” | munication with the police. Nevertheless, ' he went cut ?” 


me i 


> Amazon, going through the lower town, ; 
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‘We saw him turning towards the! 
and you will probably meet him on that 
side.” 

Fragoso did not want any more. A few 
aencude: afterwards he rejoined the young 
fellows, and said, 

“© I am on the track.” 

‘He is there!” exclaimed Benito. 

**No; he has just gone out, and the 
have seen him walking across to the ban. 
of the Amazon.” 

<‘Come on!” replied Benito. 

They had to go back towards the river, 
and the shortest way was for them to take 
the left bank of the Rie Negro, down to 
its mouth. 

Benito and his companions soon left 
the last houses of the town behind, and 
followed the bank, making a slight détour 
so as not to be observed from the jangada. 

The plain.was at this time deserted. Far 
away the view extended across the flat, | 
where cultivated ficlds had replaced the | 
former forests. 

Benito did not speak ; he could not utter 
a word. Manoel and Fragoso respected 
his silence. And so the three of them went 
along and looked about on all sides as they : 
traversed the space between the bank of the ; 
Rio Negro and that of the Amazon. Three | 
quarters of an hour after leaving Manavs, 
and still they had seen nothing : 

Once or twice Indians working in the 
fields were met with. Manoel questioned 
them, and one of them at length told him 
that a man such as he described had just ! 
passed in the direction of the angle formed | 
by the two rivers at their confluence. 

Without waiting for more, Benito, by an 
irresistible movement, strode to the front, | 
and his two companions had tu hurry on to 
avoid being left behind. 

The left bank of the Amazon was then 
about a quarter of a mile off. A sort of 


cliff appeared ahead, hiding a part of the 


“He disappeared beneath the waters of the river.” 


"*Manoel and Fragoso saw two men face to face with one another.” 


‘horizon, and bounding the view a few 
hundred paces in advance. 

Benito, hurrying on, soon disappeared 
bebind one of the sandy knolls. 

“Quicker! quicker!” said Manoel to 
Fragoso. ‘‘We must not leave him alone 
for an instant.” 

And they were dashing slong when a 
shout struck on their ears. 

Had Benito caught sight of Torres* 
What had he seen? Had Benito and Torres 
already met ? 

Manoel and Fragoso, fifty paces farther 
on, after swiftly running round one of the 
spurs of the bank, saw two men standing 
face to face to each other. 

They were Torres and Benito. 

In an instant Manoel and F; had 
hurried up to them. It might have been 
supposed that in Benito’s state of excite— 
ment he would be unable to restrain him- 
self from some act of violence when he 
found himself once again in the presenee 
of the adventurer. 

It was not se. 

As soon as the young man saw himself 
face to face with Torres, and was certain 
that he could not escape, a complete change- 
took place in his manner. bis coolness re- 
turned to him, and he became once more 
master of himself. 

The two men looked at one another for =» 
few moments without a word. 

Torres first broke silence, and in the 
impudent tone habitual to him, remarked, 

‘Ah! How goes it, Mr. Benito Garral ?”” 

“No, Benito Dacosta!” answered the 
young man. 
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“Quite so,” continued Torres. ‘Mr. 
Benito Dacosta, accompanied by Mr. 
Manoel Valdez and my friend Fragoso !”” 

At the irritating qualification thus ac- 
corded him by the adventurer, Fragoso, 
who was by no means loth to do him some 
dauiage, was about to rush to the attack, 
when Benito, quite unmoved, held him 
back. 

‘What is the matter with you, my 
lad?” exclaimed Torres, retreating for a 
few steps. ‘‘I think I had better put 
anyself on guard.” 

And as he spoke he drew from beneath 
his poncho his manchetta, the weapon, 
adapted at will for offence or defence, 
which a Brazilian is never without. And 
then, slightly stooping, and planted firmly 
on his feet, he waited for what was to 
-follow.~ 

“I have come to look for you, Torres,” 
‘said Benito, who had not stirred in the 
least at this threatening attitude. 

«To look for me ?” answered the adven- 
turer. ‘It is not very difficult to find me. 
And why have you come to look for me ?” 

“To know from your own lips what you 
appear to know of the past life of my 
father.” 

“ Really!” 

“Yes. I want to know how you recog- 
nised him, why you were prowling about 
our fazenda in the forest of Iquitos, and 
-why you were waiting for us at Tabatinga’”’ 

“Well! it seems te me nothing could be 
clearer!’’ answered Torres, with a grin. 
“Twas waiting to gat » passage on the 
jangada, and I went on board with the 
intention of making him a very simple 
proposition—which possibly he was wrong 
in rejecting.” 

At these words Manoel could stand it 
no Jon; With pale face and eye of fire 
he strode up to Torres. 

Benito, wishing to exhaust every means 
of conciliation, thrust himself between 
them. 

‘Calm yourself, Manvel!” he said. “I 
am calm—even I!” 

And then continuing, 

“ Quite so, Torres; I know the reason 
of your coming on board the raft. Pos- 
seased of a secret which was doubtless 
given to you, you wanted to make it a 
means of extortion. But that is not what 
I want to know at present.” 

“« What is it, then ?” 

“IT want to know how you recognised 
Joam Dacosta in the fazenda of Iquitos?” 

“How I recognised him?” lied 
Torres. ‘‘That is my business, and I see 
no reason why I should tell you. The 
important fact is, that I was not mistaken 
when I denounced in him the real author 
-of the crime of Tijuco !” 

“You say that to me!” exclaimed 
Benito, who began to lose his self-pos- 
session. 

“T will tell you nothing,” returned 
‘Torres; ‘‘ Joam Dacosta declined my pro- 
positions! He refused to admit me into 
his family! Well! now that his secret is 
known, now that he is a prisoner, it is I 
who refuse to enter his family, the family 
of a thief, of a murderer, of a condemned 
felon, for whom the gallows now waits !” 

“Scoundrel !’? exclaimed Benito, ‘‘ you 
shall tell me; put away that knife;” and 
he rushed towards him to disarm him. 

It was a level bank about fifty paces 
long, on the top of a cliff rising per- 
pendicularly some fifty feet above the 
Amazon. The river slowly flowed at the 
foot, and bathed the clumps of reeds which 
bristled round its base, 


The two met, and Torres, who was the 
strongest, struck a side blow with his 
manchetta which Benito could not quite 
parry. His left side was touched, and his 

mcho was reddened with his blood. But 

10 grasped the scoundrel, and Torres felt 
himself at the very edge of the bank, at a 
spot where, slightly scooped away, it over- 
hung the river. He perceived the danger, 
and made @ savage blow at Benito, who 
lightly stepped back, and the fell stroke 
was received full into his own chest, bat 
the point of the manchetta struck in its 
passage a hard substance hidden beneath 
the poncho of the adventurer. 

most at the same moment he stumbled, 
fell backwards, and the ground suddenly 
failing him, he was precipitated down the 
cliff. As a last effort his hands convul- 
sively clutched at a clump of recds, but 
they could not stop him, and he disap- 
peared beneath the waters of the river. 

Benito was supported on Manoel's shoul- 
der; Fragoso grasped his hands. He 
would not even give his companions time 
to dress his wound, which was very slight. 
The whole thing had happened so suddenly 
vhat the friends had had no time to inter- 

ere. 


“To the jangada!” he said, ‘to the y 


jangada ! 

Manoel and Fragoso with deep emotion 
followed him without speaking a word. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards the 
three reached the bank to which the raft 
was moored. Benito and Manoel rushed 
into the room where were Yaquita and 
Minha, and told them all that had passed. 

‘“My son!” ‘ My brother!” 

The words were uttered at the same 
moment. 

“Te the 

“Yes! 
quita. 

Benito, followed by Manoel, hurried 
along his mother, and half an hour later 
they arrived before the prison. 

wing to the order previously given by 
Judge Jarriquez they were immediately 
admitted, and conducted to the chamber 
occupied by the prisoner. 

The door opened. 

Joam Dacosta saw his wife, his son, and 
Manoel enter the room. 

“Ah! Joam, my Joam!” exclaimed 
Yaquita. 

“Yaquita! my wife! my children!” 
replied the prisoner, who opened his arms 
and pressed them to his heart. 

“My Joam, innocent!” 

“Innocent and avenged!” said Benito. 

“Avenged? What do you mean?” 

“‘Torres is dead, father; dead, and his 
body in the river.” 


rison !”” said Benito. 
‘ome! come!” replied Ya- 


«* Dead! —Torres!— Dead!” gasped 
Joam Dacosta. ‘“‘Ah! my son! Then 
Tam ruined!” 

(To be continued.) % 
—_———_+-e-—____ 
EEL PIES; 
OR, FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 
PART I. 


HE first passenger that got in was an old 
woman, who at once selected the identical 
corner where my bait was deposited, and seated 
herself immediately over it, thus covering it 
from view. She was apparently an old lady 
from some City Union, out for a day to visit her 
friends, and was very neatly dressed in the 
usual Union garb, and bearing a large cotton 
umbrella and wicker basket. 
The next passenger that entered was a work- 
ing man—a shipwright, caulker, or some trade 


of a nautical character. Then two lads entered, 
both munching apples. They also had a nauti- 
cal cut about them, and, taking their seats 
opposite to the old lady, settled themselves 
down in a very orderly and proper manner. 

The train had started but a few minutes 
when the good woman, looking the elder of the 
boys full in the face, said, in an extremely irri- 
table tone of voice, 

‘Where do you work, boy ?” 

“(What's that to you?’ was the quick reply, 
as the lad evidently did not like her tone. 

“Because,” said she, *‘ there’s such a nasty 
smell about you that you ought to have been 
put into a carriage by yourselves.” 

“What do you meant” joined in the man, 
gruffly ; ‘it’s you yourself, you dirty old 
woman you, and not the boys ; I smelt it, what- 
ever it is, before they got in. It’s something 
you have got in that basket. Throw it out of 
the window, will you ? or I'll call the guard, and 
have you taken out and locked up.” 

‘*Me locked up !—me locked up !—you great 
blackguard !” 

Up went her umbrella, and down it came 
again, bringing the man's hat with it, and 
leaving an unmistakable relic the whole length 
of his face. 

“That's your little game, is it!” said he, as 
he moved to look after his hat, that had rolled 
under the seat; ‘‘1’ll make you pay for this, 
ou—" 

“Tl get it, master,” said one of the boys— 
*«don’t you stoop.” 

And down he went on his knees. 

“Oh, Bill! what's here?” and holding his 
nose tightly, he was up again on his legs in an 
instant, without the hat. ‘* Better get it your- 
self, master, it's more than I can stand.” And 
he put his head out of the window to recover 
himself. 

“*Move ont of the way old ‘un, will you, 
and let us see what you have got under you,” 
said tho man, addressing the old lady. 

“No, I shan't move, and you touch me if 
you dare!” continued she. ‘I tell you I have 
nothing under me, and ] won't move.” 

““Won't you,” said he, ‘‘then I must do it 
for you.”” 

And forthwith, with gentle force, he lifted 
the old lady opposite to me, and commenced to 
search, 

“‘Hollo! what's this?” he exclaimed, with 
a face of horror, and chalky whiteness. ‘* What's 
this?” as he with- 
drew his hand from 
the parcel. He had 
grasped it too 
roughly. The paper 
gave way, and dis- 
closed its horrible 
contents — “ RE- 
MAINS !” | 

“Guard! Guard!” | 
shouted the man at 
one window. 

“Guard ! Guard!” 
roared the two boys 
at the other. 

“Take me out! 
take me out!” 
screamed the old 
woman, frantically. 
“Tm being mur- 
dered. Take me 
out!” 

I was too nervous to say or do anything ; my 
only thought was to get away as tick as 
possible, so the instant the train reached Shad- 
well Station, even before it had stopped, I was 
out, and passed rapidly through the ticket-taker’s 
gate. I had not reached the last of the twenty- 
three stairs to the street, however, before I 
heard ‘*Stop him! stop him! stop him!” from 
a man’s voice. What should I do? My de- 
cision was soon made, and off I started fast as 
my legs would carry me. I doubled down a 
street I was unacquainted with, and it proved 
what is called a market street—a street where 
costermongers’ barrows left but little space for 
foot passengers. I took to the middle of the 
road, and dashed madly on. 


| 
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“*Stop him! stop 
to be the chorus of hundreds. I rushed onward, 
bewildered and frantic. A baker's boy was be- 
fore me, balancing a large empty basket on his 
head. I violently thrust him aside, and passed ; 
but in a moment the basket was hurled at me, 
striking me between my shoulders. The con- 
cussion caused my hat to fly, | know not where, 
for 1 never saw it again, while my body, after 
reeling some few yards, finally deposited itself 
at its full length upon a fish-stall. My weight 
was too much for the frail structure; the legs 
gave way, and so did the legs and body too of 
the tishwife. Sho grasped mein falling. Iwas 
underneath. There we were intertwined, and 
rolling in the filth and mud of that never-to-be- 
forgotten street. 

“Hang on, mother! Don’t let him 
don’t let him get up!” cried one great 
aman. 

“Keep his head down,” saysa horsey-looking 
fellow. 

“Here's a Bobby a-coming,” 
another. 

My capture was complete. The hand of a 
sturdy 
marched, or rather dragged off, for I had little 
use of my limbs by this time, to Shadwell 


t up, 
alk of 


exclaimed 


police-office, with a stream of shrieking, howling | 


amanity in my wake. 
““What is the charge?” demanded the ser- 
geant on duty, ‘‘and who makes it ?” 


momenta porter from the railway forced his way ' 
through the crowd and was admitted. ‘Send a! 
couple of men and a stretcher instantly to the 
station,” said he ; then he sat down fora few 
minutes to ‘recover from his exertions. His hard | 
breathing showed he was greatly distressed. He | 
fixed his eyes on me and seemed paralysed with 
horror, as he faintly exclaimed, ‘*That’s him ! 
That's him!” “' What's up?” said the sergeant, | 
drawing close to him. ‘*Can’t quite make it ont,” : 
teplied the man. ‘‘I can’t quite make it out, but ! 
I think it's another ‘Greenacre job.’ Some ; 
‘remains’ have been found in a carriage ; they | 
have got the other passengers, a man, an old : 
woman, and two boys, but they all anys the 
belongs to the one as bolted : that’s him yonder, 
Pointing to me ; ‘‘howsomever you'll soon know, 


iceman was on my collar, and I was} 


a\t that | 


“Where is it?” now inquired the sergeant 
of one of the bearers, 
|  ‘*Wo wero just going to bring it inside for 
you to see,” said the man ; ‘‘ butit is so very 
far gone, perhaps you would prefer to look at it 
out a doors.” 

“No! no! I don’t want to see it at all ; take it 
at once to the mortuary. Here, you Saunders !"” 
calling a constable of that name, ‘run on to Mr. 
Thornton, the divisional surgeon ; go as fast as 
you can, tell him—no! take him on to the 
mortuary, and bring back his report ; now be 
sharp!" then turning to the railway official he 
said, ‘‘ You are the station-master? I must ask 
you to remain until the constable returns ; you 
will then make the chargo ;" next addressing the 
others, he informed them that they would all 
be detained for the present. 

In about one hour from this, Saunders the 
constable retarned bearing the official report 
from the divisional surgeon. There was a 
deadly silence, and the hearts of all, it might be 
said, could be heard to beat. 

The sergeant removed the envelope, and read, 
in a deep and solemn tone, the report:— 


“Shadwell Mortuary, 
“July 14th, 1856. 


Called to examine contents of a large brown- 
paper parcel, said to have been 
found under the seat of a third- 
class carriage on the London and 
Blackwall Railway. The parcel 
was opened in the presence of 
Police-constatle Saunders, X 22, 
and two other constables of 
same division, who brought the 
marcel direct from Shadwell 
tation. 

“ Thereby certify that I found 
the said brown-paper parcel to 
consist wholly of sheep's entrails, 
and that I ordered the same to 
he buried or otherwise destroyed, 
being very much decomposed. 

“J. Tuonston, D.S.” 


“ There’s been a mistake ; you 
can all go,” said the sergeant. 

My singularly distressed ap- 
pearance at home that evening 
was then and has ever since been 
a painful mystery in my family. 
IT never allowed any one to question me about it, 
and never divulged it toany living soul until now. 

The eel-pie feast on board the Madras 
never came off, and the reason why was never 
given. I ncver spoke of ecl-pies again in the 
Office, or elsewhere, and never saw one, even in 
a shop window, without a shudder running 
through my whole system. 


cause they are all on their way here.” 


‘*] wish,” I said, in a voice almost inaudible ‘ 


from emotion, “to explain that—” 

“Wait till you are charged, 
and then mind what you do say, because it will 
be my duty to caution you, that whatever you 
do say will be brought up ogainst you on your 
trial ; ind that.” 


Trocession. ‘‘ Yes! that’s him, that’s 
shrieked the old woman, pointing at me with 
acr umbrella. 

“Safe enough ; that's the swell,” seys the man 
a8 he shook his head. ‘*Oh ! it’s wery dreadful, 
he's safe to be scragged.”” 

, ‘‘Him’s the cove, and no mistake, as rode 
in the carriage, and bolted before it stopped,” 
joined in one boy, to which the other added, in 


yours fellow ; : 
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NEW POSTAGE STAMPS ISSUED 
DURING 1880-1. 
(Continue from page 95.) 


Puittprixe Istanps,-—Several fiscal stamps 
have lately been surcharged, and made to ser" 
for postage stamps. 


there are two values, } and 1 anna, both a dark 
red. 


Domtntcan Rervatic, or St. Domingo, as 
we used to call it, comes forward with a series of 
nine new stamps. 


1 centavo, green. 

2 » orange. 

5 ,, ~ diue. 
10 xy ‘Tose, 
20 » brown. 
25 4, ~~ dilue. 
50 33 yellow, 
5 Ine, 


1 peso, gold. 


Portvuca..—The new Portuguese stamps are 
unlike all previous ones, as they are not em- 
bossed ; there are only three values published 
yet, but there are two types of the 25 reis. These 
stamps are found surcharged, Acones and 
MADEIRA. 


5 reis, black. 
lavender. 
blue. 


Porto Rico.—Thero are 13 new stamps with 
date 1881 ; the colours are very bright and well ° 
chosen, the design, except the name and date, 
is similar to the Fernando Poo stamp, with 
the head of King Alfonso engraved below. 


Ferxanpo Poo.—Very few collectors can 


- | boast of having the old Fernando Poo stamp with 


head of the Queen of Spats . rae we hoy nthe 
\ing Alfonso, wi 78 
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a larger circulation and find their way into muny 
collections; there are three values : 


5 cents, green. 
10 ,, : frown. 
50 ,, blue. 
BawAMAs.—The new envelope stamp is 


very handsome ; it is oval shaped, value ‘‘ four 
pence,” dark lilac. 


TRANSVAAL.—We have seen a halfpenny 
stump of Transvaal of same type as engraving ; it 
was published a short time previous te the war, 
aud very few have found their way to England. 


Correspondence. 


—Sir Rich- 
rd Whitting- 
ton was Lord 
Mayor in 1397, 
1406, and 1419. 
‘The first 
“ LordMayor” 
was Thomas 
Tegge in 1354 ; 
previous to 
that the chief 
magistrate 
was called 
amply “ may- 
or.” There is 
nothing won- 
derful in 
Whittington’s 
having — held 
the office 
three times. 
Henry Fitz 
Alwyn held 

: . it twenty- 
four times, from 1189 to 1212: Robert Serle seven 
times -1214, 1217, 1218, 1219, 1220, 1221, and 1222; 
Richard Kenger, five times—in 1223, 1224, 1225, 1226, 
and 1238; Roger Duke, five times—in 1227, 1 
1229, 1230, and 1231 ; Andrew Bokerell, six times—in 
1232, 1233. 1234, 1235, 1236, and 1287; Richard Har- 
dell tive times—in 1254, 1255, 1254, 1257, and 1258 ; 
John de Qyzurs three times—in 1215, 1246, and 1259 
Thomas FitzThomas four times in 1262, 1263, 12 
and 1205; William MtzRichard chree times—in , 
1261, and 1266; Gregory Rokeslie eight times -in 
1275, 1276, 1277, 1278, 1279, 1280, 1281, and 1283; 
Rauf de Sandwitch seven times—in 1296, 1288, 1288, 
1290, 1291, 1292, and 1293; Sir John Breton four 
times—in 1294, 1295, 1206, and 1207; Henry Waters 
four times—in 1282, 1283, 1284, and 1298 ; Sir John 
Blount seven ttmes-—in 1301, 1302, 1303, 1304, 1305, 
1306, and 1307; Hamond Chickwell six times—in 
1319, 1321, 1322, 1324, 1825, and 1327; Sir John 
Leukyn four times—in 1848, 1358, 1365, and 1366; 
and Nicholas Brentyn four times —in 1377, 1883, 1384, 
and 1383. There are others we might ‘have men- 
tioned. he first Protestant Lord Mayor was Sir 
Rowland Hill, in 1549, 


PETER.—You cap use new coins as weights. Roughly 
speaking, to make up two ounces you would require 
four half-crowns, or five florins. or ten shillings, or 
twenty sixpences, or thirty folirpenny-bits, or forty 
threepenny-hits, or six pennies; or ten halfpeunies, 
or twenty farthings. The exact weight in grains 
of a sovercign is 123 2746, of a half-sovereign 61°v372, 
of a half-crown 218°182, of a florin 174-545, of a ehi!- 
ling 87'273, of a sixpence 43°636, of a fourpenny-piece 
(now never coined, and fast disappearing) :9°091, of 
a threepenny-bit 21818, of a penuy 145'833, of a half- 
Penny 87 500, of a farthing 43-750. 


T. G.—Ulyett’s name is pronounced Ul-yet. 9 


JACK ROBSON.—G'ne should always be soaked in cold 
water, The ink use.t with all grupos is simply aniline 
dye, 


0. B —The lawn-tennis court should be 27ft. wide, and 
-78ft. long. [t should be divided across the middle 
by the net, the ends uf which should be attached to 
two posts standing Sft. outside the court on h 
side. The height of the net should be 4ift. at the 
posts, and 3ft. in the centre. At each end of the 
cont, parallel with the net, and at a aistance of 
39ft. frow ft, should be drawn the base lines, the 
extremities of which should be connected by the 
side: lines. Balt way between the side lines, and 
parallel with them, should be drawn the haly-court 
dine; dividing the space on each aide of the net into 
two eqnal parts, called the right aud left courts. 
On each side of the net, at a distance of 22ft. from it, 
and parallel with it, are drawn the service tines. In 
the three and four-handed games the court should 
be 3oft. in width, and the height of the net at the 
posts 4ft. 


C. 8 —With No. 67 there began a serie 
eleven articles on Hee- keeping, ane 
further infurmation on the subj °.. 
back onmbers. 


L, E.—‘* Marceacent” is a botanical term, meaning 
fading, but remaining in its place. Roaraton nutans 
isthe common blue bel:, and Couvall: majalis the 
lily-of-the-valley. 

AMATEUR.—Taking the fact: 
of the judges wus wrong. ‘+h man in a race should 
keep his own course as much as possible, and pass 
on the outside ; but if a man who is leading delibe- 
rately crosses the track to baulk a man behind him, 
it is distinctly unfair to disqualify the baulked man 
for passing him on the part of the track from which 
he has moved. The man who rendered the manauvre 
necessary should have been disqualified, not you. 


WHatTREspY.—Bole Armenian ‘is a dark red hydrated 
silicate of alumina, mixed with a good deal of per- 
oxide #f iron. It also contains traces of lime and 
mognesia, When there is enough magnesia to make 
it feel greasy it is called mountain svap. It is largels 
used in scene-painting. We are not sure of the deri- 
vation, but Tarquin iy another form of Tarchun. 


Tl. SHoRT.—The marks on the pigeon's wing are the 
marks of the Colambarian Society, of which its 
owner is a member, Write to the secretary of the 
association, and he will soon tefl you to what pigeon 
club the bird should be returned. 


Corry.— For cork-modelling the best plan is to buy 
your cork in thin sheets, which you can procure at 
any cork-cutper's, Models are occasionally made, as 
yeu suggest, out of old bottle cork, but then the 
corks are firat cut into layers, and the marks of the 
stones are scored on them. We never heard of each 
dalvigaal stone having to be cut, and squared, and 
fixed. 


W. G. Jackson.—Yon were out. Providing the players 
have not crossed, the man who last came into the 
‘opposite ground is always out in such cases. Your 
colleague must be a very selfish mutt. 


J. _B.‘and: Duamps.—W. ‘Midwinter was born on Ji 
19th, 1852, at Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, a1 
emigrated to Australia. Here{urned from Australia 
in.1873, and has since played fur.Gloucestershire. 
The dispute in 1874 was due to the fact that the 
Australians wanted him to pis with them, while 
he had ‘agreed to play in all the County matches, 
and the County had made their arrangements for the 
Lords’ match, and could not spare him. 


GIANT RaFt.—We cannot undertake to advise any one 
as to what trade or profeasion he should choose. 
It is extremely wnlikely that we should ever be tho- 

sroughly acquainted with all the circumstances of 

any individual case, and unless these are taken into 
consideration, advice would be misleading. You 
must choose for yourself. As a general rule, the man 
with special knowledge is the man who gets on. 
The future of the modern clerk, a3 a clerk and no- 
thing more, seems to us very gloomy. There i 
phantom gentility after which some people strive 
which is the cause of a vast deal of misery. Better 
be a prosperous mechanic than a needy clerk. 


MERMAID.—Stay on shore. A ship is no place for girls 
to work. There is no stich occupation, however, be- 
yond the one you mention, and you would have to 
atart something new. 


A. SIMONNEAU.—The height of a horse is measured in 
hands, that of other avimals in feet. The measure- 
ment is taken down the foreleg, and is reckoned 
from the ground, not from the hoof. A hand is four 

half inches. 
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“Bons Own” Lifeboat Fund. 


(Sums received to October 8th ) 


Amount already acknowledged 


Oct. 1.—W. E. N, (Manohester', 18.; S.C. H. 
(Sittingbourne), 18.; HV. Couper (Bishop 6 
Stortford), 9.1.; Per H. Etchells (3tam- 
ford), 28, ; James Reekie (Kirkcaldy), 18. ; 
Anonymous, 3d; Per W.L, 58... 0 .. O11 & 


Oct. 3.—Per H. Stevens, 88.: fer J. Arm- 
strong, 11s. 6d.; Fer E. Brisley, Os.; Her 
J. Hearn, 3s. ; Lewin Waby (Stevenage), 
1s.; Jer Ernest Hawkins (Woburn), 
£1 8s. 10d.; G. H. T. (Andover), 1s ; E. 
‘Tugwell (Greenwich), 5a.; A.G. B., 28. 6d.; 
J. Amesbury (Bourton -on -the-Water), 
28. Gd.: F. J. N. (Brighton), 1 

(Hindley), 6d. ;Gertrude£. Joh 

rington Square), 1s.; John Raven (Isling- 
ton), 2. 6d.; X. Y. Z. (Switzerland), 
3s. 10d.; C. P. Sisley (Lewisham), 1s. 

Oct. 4.--A, T. Jauncey (Worcester), 1s. ; 
Jer C. Louis Fenn (Slough), 14a; H. A. 
Golding (New Southgate), 2s. 6d. ; L. H. 
Chambers(Westbury), 2s.; E. B. (Ipswich), 
28. 6d.; The Master W aides (Southsea), 1s; 
Ter Alfred John Ward (Windermere), 148; 
Per J, W. Penson (Tokenhouse Yard), 10.; 
George Inglis (Kippen), 1s; A. Kerr 
(Uphall), 1s. ; E. Bacon (Ipswich), 18. °.. 2 10 0 

Oct. 5.—Per Hugh O. Fenn (Misbourne), 
10s.; E, Boyes (Urmston), 1s. ; A. Little, 
1s.; A. F. Henderson, 1s.; G. If. Shaw 
(Hull), se; Per D. Murray Golspie; 
3s. 10d. ; F. Harris (Edgware Road), 18. ; 
M. Gompertz, 18. ; H. Grime, éd. as 

Oct. 6 - J.0. MeCleery (Doagh), 10s.; Arma- 
dale, Gd.; Per E. Gore (Margate), 138, : 
Clara Orchard (Blackheath), 1s. 6d. : 
H. M. (Atronsay), 38. ; Per A. A. McKech- 
ney (Upton), £2 98. ; H. J. Gibson, GL. : 
F. H. & (Worsley), 1s.; Ixion (Tipton), 
1s, Gd.; W. & T. (Tipton), 1s.; Charles E. 
Grace (Canterbury), 1s... ws 

Oct. 7.—J. M., 28.; John Hi, Miles (Liver- 

pool), 28. Gd.; F. P. B.,1s.; Herber A. 

Hunt (Martock), 18.; Thomson Family 

ottingham), 10s. ; J. H., 1s.;G. H., 1s ; 

Chas. Hine (Egypt, Hemyock), £1 3s.: 

Alex. Straw (Sarnsfield), 2s.; Philip Pardue 

(Omberaley), Ss. ; A. J. Robinson (North- 

ampton), 28 ; Francis J. Gsborne (Peny- 

vont), 9s. 6d.; C. Gardiner (Islington), 


Oct. &—Edith Constance Gordon (Pensith), 
2s. Gd.; Hugh Stanley Gordon (Penrith), 
2s. Gd.; Per F. A. B. Benger (Tetbary), 
7a. 6d.; K. Modlen (Warwick), 6d.;G.L M.«, 
(Stafford), 6d. ; A Lover of the Boy's OWN. 
PAPER, 1s.; Some Manx Readers, 7a. Gd. ; 
J. B. N. (Nottingham), 2s, Gd.; George 
Martyn (Plymouth), 3s 6d.; H. Warren 
(Clifton, Bristol), 2s. Gd.; Three Big Boys 
(Hemel Hempstead), 1a Gd.; BF., 108. ; 
Alfred G. Potter, 3a, 4d.; Per Mrs. Hutton 
(Aberdeen), 8. Gd. 6. we 
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“It Is she,” he cried; 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND. THE POLE; 


or. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 
(A SEQUEL To ‘THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.”) 
By Gorpon STaBLes, M.D., B.N. 


CHATTER VIII.—A GALE FROM THE MOUNTAINS—DAY- 

IN ICELAND—THE GREAT BALLOC 
y’s YARN—THE SNOW-CLOUD — THE 
IS SEEN. 


A WHOLE week has elapsed since the events tran- 
f\. spired which I have related in last chapter, 
week most interestingly if not always quite pleasantly 
spent. The Arrandoon is lying before the quaint, 
fantastical old town of Reikjavik, surrounded almost 
in every direction by mountains bold and wild, the 
peaked summits and even the sides of which are 
now covered with ice and snow. For spring has 


“the Pirate herself!” 
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not yet arrived to unrivet stern winter's | 
chains, to swell the rivers into roaring 
torrents, and finally to carpet the earth 
with beauty. The'streams are still frozen, 
the bay in which the good ship lies at her 
anchors twain, is filled with broken pan- 
cake-1ce, Which makes communication with 
the shore by means of boat a matter of no 
little difficulty, for oars have to be had in- 
board or used as pressing poles, and boat- 
hooks are in constant requisition. 

Winter it is, an@ the country all around | 
might be called dreary, were it not for the 
ever-varying “Shades of colour that, as the | 
sun shines out, or anon hides his head be- 
hind a cloud, spread themselves over hill 
and dale and rugged glen. Oh! the splon- 
dour of those sunrises and sunsets, the 
rose tints, the purples, the emerald greens 
and cool greys, that blaze and blend, grow 
faint and fade, as they chase each other 
among mountaing and ravines! What a 
poor morsel of stcel my pen feels as I at- 
tempt to describe them! Yet have they a 
beauty peculiarly their own, a beauty 
which never can be forgotten by those 
whose eyes have once rested thereon. 

The fair-haired Danish girl has becn 
landed, and for a time has found shelter 
and peace in the humble home of her uncle 
the clergyman. Our heroes have been on 
shore studying the manners and customs 
of the primitive but hospitable pcople they 
find themselves among. 

Several city worthies have been off to 
sec the ship and to dine. But to-night 
our heroes are all by themselves in the 

- saloon. Dinner is finished, nuts and fruit 
and fragrant coffce are on the table, at the 
head of which sits the captain, on his right 
the doctor and Ralph, on his left Allan 
and Rory. Freezing Powders, neatly 
dressed, is hovering near, and Peter, the 
steward, is not far off, while the cockatoo 
is busy as usual, helping himself to tre- 
mendous billfulls of hemp-seed, but never- 
theless, putting in his oar every minute, 
with a ‘‘ Well, duckie?” or a long-drawn 
“Dea-ah me!” 

I cannot say that all is peace, though, 
beyond the wooden walls of the Arran- 
doon, for a storm is raging with, almost 
hurricane violence, sweeping down from 
the hills with ever-varying force, and 
threatening to tear the vessel from her 
anchorage. Steam is up, the screw re- 
volves, and it taxes all the engineer’s skill 
to keep up to the anchors so as to avert 
the strain from them. 

But our boys are used to danger by this 
time, and there is hardly a moment’s lull 
in the conversation. Even Sandie McFiail, 
M.D., o’ Aberdeen, has forgotten all the 
horrors of mal-de-mer by this time ; he even 
believes he has found his sea-legs, and 
feels all over as good a sailor as anybody. 

“Roikjavik!’ says Ralph; ‘“‘isn’t it a 
queer break-jaw kind of a name. It puts 
onc in mind of a mouthful of exceedingly 
tough beefsteak.” 

“A gastronomic simile,” says Rory; 
“though maybe neither poetical nor ele- 
gant, sure, but truly Saxon.” 

‘Ah! weel,” the doctor says, in his 
quiet, thoughtful, canny way, “I dinna 
know now. Some o’ the vera best poctry 
of all ages bears reference to the pleesures 
o’ the table. Witness Horace’s Odes, for 
instance.” 

“Hear! hear!” from Allan; and ‘‘Horace 
was a brick,” from honest English Ralph ; 
bat Rory murmurs ‘‘ Moore!” 

“But,” continues the doctor, ‘‘to my 

car there is nothing vera harsh in the lan- 

guage that these islanders speak. They 


| church—kurk ; and the ‘j’ is a ‘y,’ or next 


‘like from the seething billows when the | 


pronounce the ‘ch’ hard, like the Scotch ; 
their ‘j’s’ soft, like the Spanish ; and turn 
their ‘w’s’ into ‘v's.’ They pronounce 


was everywhere dazzling in its whiteness, 
and there was not a sigh of wind to raise 
so much asa ripple on the waters of the 
| bay, from which every bit of ice had been 
blown far to sea. Wild birds screamed 
you know, as it is in Scotch ‘reck;’ and with joy as they whecled in hundreds 
‘wik,’ or ‘wich,’ or ‘vik’ means o bay, as‘ around the ship, while out in the bay a 
in the English ‘Woolwich,’ ‘Sandwich,’ | shoal of porpoises were disporting them- 
etc., so that Reikjavik is simply ‘the bay of | selves, leaping high in air from out of the 
smoke,’ or ‘the smoking bay,’ but whe- | sparkling waters, ond shrieking—or, as the 
ther with reference to the smoke that hangs doctor called it, ‘' whistling’—for very 
over the town, or the spray that rises mist- joy. Pas taal 
Every one on board the+Arrandoon was 
wind blows, I cannot say—probably the, carly astir—up, indeed, before the sun 
former; and it is worthy of note, gentle- ' himself—for there werd to be great doings 
men, that some savage races far, far away on shore to-day. The first great exper.- 
from here—the aborigines of Australia, for ; mental balloon ascent and flight was about 
exam) le — designate towns by the term to be made. Every one on shore wat 
‘the big smoke.’” | early astir, too; in fact, the greatest ex- 
“How profoundly erudite you are, doc- ' citement prevailed, and on the table-land 
tor!” says Rory. ‘‘ Now, wouldn't it have : to the right of, and some little distance 


thing to it.‘ Reik’ or ‘reyk’ means smoke, 


been much better for your heirs and assigns 
and the world at large, if you had accepted 
a Professorship of Antiquity in the Uni- 


versity’ of Aberdeen, instead of coming | 


away with us, to cool the toes of you at 
the North Pole, and maybe leave your 
bones to bleach beneath the Aurora Bore- 
alis, eh¢” 

“Ha! there I have you,” cries Sandic, 
smiling good-humouredly, for by this time 
he was quite used to Rory’s banterin; 
ways—‘‘there I have you, boy Rory; an 
it is with the profoundest awe and respect 
for everythiag sacred that I remind you 
that the Aurora Borealis never bleached 
any bones; and those poor unfortunates 
who, in their devotion for science, have 
wandered towards the mystery land around 
the Pole, and there laid down their lives, 
will never, never moulder into dust, but, 
entombed in the green salt ice, with the 
virgin snow as their windiog-sheet, their 
bodies will rest in peace, and rest intact 
until the trumpet sounds.” 

There was a lull in the conversation at 
this point, but no lull in the storm; the 
waves dashed wildly over the ship, the 
wind roared through the rigging, the brave 
vessel quivered from stem to stern, as if in 
constant fear she might be hurled from the 
protection afforded by anchor and cable, 
and ,cast helpless upon the rock-bound 
shore. 5 


A Tull, broken presently by a deep sigh ° 


from Freezing Powders. 
“Well, duckie?” said Polly, in sympa- 
thising tones. ; 
‘© Well, Freezing Powders,” said McBain, 
‘and pray what are you sighing about?” 


“What for I sigh?” repeated Freezing | 
‘Am you not afraid you’se’f, | 


Powders. 
sah! You not hear de wild winds roar, 
and de wave make too much bobbery? 
Tis a’most enuff, sah, to make a gem'lam 
turn pale, sah!” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Rory; ‘really, 
it’ll take a mighty big storm, Freezing 
Powders, to make you turn pale. But, 
doctor,” he continued, ‘‘ what say you to 
some music?” ; 

“If you'll play,” said the surgeon, “I'll 
toot.” 

And so the concert was begun, and the 
shriek of the storm-spirit was drowned in 
mirth and melody, or, as the doctor, quot- 
ing Burns, expressed it, 


“ The storm without might roar and rustle, 
They didna mind the storm a whistle.” 


But after this night »f storm and tem- 
pest, what a wonderful morning it was! 
The sun shot up amidst the encrimsoned 
mountain peake, and shone brightly down 
from a sky of cloudless blue. The snow 


' from, the town, from which the balloon 
was to ascend, the people had assembled 
‘from an early hour, even the ladies of 
Reikjavik turning out dressed in their 
gayest attire, no small proportion of which 
| consisted of fur and feathers. 

The seronaut was a professional, Mon- 
sieur De Vere to name. McBain had gone 
all the way to Paris specially to engage 
his services. Nor hed he hired him at 
random, for this canny captain of ours had 
not only satistied himself that De Vere was 
in a scientific point of view a clever man, 
but he had accompanied him in several 
ascents, and could thus vouch for his being 
a really practical acronaut. 
| Who would go with De Vere in this first 
| great trip over the regions of perpetual 
snow? The doctor stepped forward as a 
; volunteer, and by his side was Rory. 
| Perhaps Allan and Ralph were rather lazy 
for any such aerial expl.it ; anyhow, they 
were content to stay ut home. 

“We'll look on, you know,” said Ralph, 
‘as Jong as we can sec you; and when 
you return—that is, if ever you do return 
—you can tell us all about it.” 

hen all was ready the ropes were cast 
loose, and, with a ringing cheer from the 
assembled multitude, up arose the mighty 
balloon, straight as arrow from bow, into 
the blue, sunny sky. Like the eagle that 
| soars from the peak of Benrinnes, she 
seemed to seek the very sun itself. 

Rory and the surgeon, who had never 
i been in a balloon before—nor even, for the 
matter of that, down in a coal-pit—at 
first hardly relished their sudden elevation, 
' but they soon got used to it. 

Not the slightest motion was there ; 
Rory could hardly credit the fact that he 
; Was moving, and when at last he did 
muster up sufficient courage to peep earth- 
wards over the side of the car, 

“Oh, look, doctor dear!” he cried; 
“gure, look for yourself; the world is 
| moving away from us altogether ! ” 

And this was precisely the sensation 
, they experienced. Both the doctor and 
Rory were inclined to clutch nervously and 
tremulously tle sides of the car in the first 
part of their ascent ; but though the former 
was not much of a sailor, somewhat to his 
surprise he experienced none of those giddy 
feelings common to the landsman when 
gazing from animmense height. Hecould - 
look beneath himand around him, and enjoy 
to the full the strange bird’s-eye landscape 
and seascape that every moment seemed to 
broaden and widen, until a great, portion 
of the northern island, with its mountains. 
its lakes, its frozen torrents, its gulfs and 
bays and islands, and the great blue 
southern ocean, even to the far-off Faroe 
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“¥sles, lay like a beautifully portrayed map 
Deneath their feet. The grandeur of the 
scene kept them silent for long minutes ; 
it impressed them, it awed them. It did 
more than even this, for it caused them to 
feel their own littleness, and the might of 
the Majesty that made the world. 


De Vere himself seldom vouchsafed a, 


single glance landwards; he scemed to 
busy himsclf wholly and solely with the 
many strange instruments with which he 
was surrounded. He was hardly a moment 
idle. The intense cold, that soon began to 
benumb the senses of Sandie, seemed to 
have nb deterrent effect on his efforts. 

“I must confess I do feel sleepy,” said 
the worthy medico, ‘‘and I meant to assist 
-you, Mr. De Vere.” : 

‘«Here,” oried the scientist, pouring 
something out of a phial, and handing it to 
him, ‘‘ drink that quick.” 

“TI feel doublo the individual,” cried 
Sandie, brightly, as soon as he had swal- 
lowed the draught. 

“*Come,” said Rory—‘‘ come, monsieur, 
I want to feel double the individual too.” 

“©No, no, sir,” said De Vere, smiling, 
<an Irishman no want etherism; you are 
already—pardon me—too ethereal.” 

Sandie was gazing sky wards. 


~* It is the moon,”— he was saying—‘‘I ken her 
horn, 
She’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie ; 
She smiles, the jade ! to wile us hame, 
But, ‘deed, I doubt, she'll wait wee.” 


“‘Happy thought!” cried Rory; “let 
us go to the moon.” 

**No,” laughed the doctor; ‘nobody 
-ever got that length yet.” 

“‘Oh, you forget, Mr. Surgeon,” said 
Rory—‘‘you forget entirely all about 
Danny O'Rourke.” 

“Tell us, then, Rory.” 

“Troth, then,” began Rory. in his 
richest brogue, “it was just like this 
same. Danny was a dacint boy enough, 
who lived entoirely alone with Biddy his 
wife, and the pig, close to a big bog in 
old Oireland. Sitting on a stone in the 
midst of this bog was Danny, one foine 
summer’s evening, when who should fly 
down but an aigle. ‘Foine noight,’ says 
the aigle. ‘The saine to you,’ says Danny, 
‘and many of them.’ ‘But,’ says the 
aigle, ‘don’t you see that it is sinking you 
are?’ ‘Och! sure,’ cries Danny, ‘an 
it is. I'll be swallowed up in the bog, and 
poor Biddy and _the pig will nivir set eyes 
on me again. Och! och! what'll I do?’ 
«Git on to me back, troth,’ says the aigle, 
~and I'll fly you sthraight to your Biddy’s 
door.’ ‘And the blessings av the 
<O’Rourkes be wid ye thin,’ says Danny, 
putting his arms round the aiglo’s neck, 
* for you are the sinsible bird, and whatever 


Td have done widout ye, ne’er a bit o’ mo’ 


knows. But isn’t it high enough you are 
now, aroon? Yonder is my cottage just 
-down there.’ For,” continued Rory, 
“‘ you must know that by this time the 
aigle bad mounted fully a mile high with 
poor Danny. ‘Be quiet wid ye,’ says 
the aigle, ‘ or I'll shake ye off mc back en- 
toirely. ‘Don’t ye remember robbing my 
nest last yearP J do. And it’s niver a 
cottage you'll ever see again, nor Biddy, 
nor the pig either. It’s right up to the 
moon I’m flying wid ye.’ ‘What!’ cries 
Danny, ‘to that bit av a thing like o 
raping-hook? Och! and och! what’ll be- 
come av me at all at all?’ But the moon 
got bigger the nearer they came to it, and 
they found it a dacint size enough when 


they got there entirely. Catch a howld 
av the end av the raping-hook,’ says the 
aigle, ‘or by this and by that I’ll shake ye 
off me shoulder.’ And so poor Danny had 
no ho’ but just to do as he was told. and 
away flew the aigle and left him. While 
he was wondering what he should do 
now, a stern voice behind him says, 
‘Let go—let go the end of the raping- 
hook, and be off wid ye back to your own 
counthry.’ ‘It’s hardly civil av you,’ says 
Danny, ‘to ask me sich a thing. Sure it 
| is few ever come to call on you anyhow.’ 
‘Let go,’ thundered the man o’ the moon, 
and he gave Danny just one kick, and off 
went the poor boy flying into the air. 
“It’s killed I'll be,’ says he to himself, 
‘killed entoirely wid the fall, and what'll 
become o’ me wife Biddy and the pig is 
more’n I can tell.’ But he fell, and he 
fell, and he fell, and he never seemed to 
stop falling, till plump he alights right in 
the middle o’ the sea, and there he lay oa 
the broad back av him, till a big lump ava 
whale came and splashed him all over wid 
his tail. But sure enough the sea was 
only his bed, and the big whale turned out 
to be Biddy herself, with the watering- 
pot, telling him to get up, for a lazy ould 
boy, and feed the pig, and troth it was 
nothing but a dream after all. . 

‘« But where in the name of wonder are 
we now ?” he continued, gazing around. 

It was a very natural question. It had 
got suddenly dark. They were enveloped 
in @ snow-cloud. The brave _balloo: 
seemed to struggle through it. ' 

Ballast was thrown over, and up and out 

| into the sunshine she rose again, but what 

a change had come over her appearance— 
every rope and length‘of her and the car 
itself and our bold aerqnauts were covered 
white with virgin snow. 

‘Monsieurs,” said De Vere, “this is 
more than I had bargained for. We must 
descend. You sec she has lost all life. De 
lofely soul dat was in de balloon scems to 
have gone. We will descend.” 

Indeed the huge balloon was already 
moving slowly carthwards, and in a 
minute more they were again passing 
through the snow-cloud. Once clear of this 
a breeze sprang up, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, they entered a current of air, that 
carried them directly inland for many 
miles. Tired of this direction, the valve 
was opened, out roared the gas, and the 
descent became more rapid until the wind 
ceased to blow—they were beneath the 
adverse current. More ballast was thrown 
out, and her ‘‘ way” was stopped. 

But see, whatéaileth our hero, boy Rory ? 
For some minutes he has been gazing south- 
wards over the sea, so intensely indeed that 
his looks almost frighten the honest doctor. 

‘The glass, the glass,” he hisses, holding 
round his hand, but not taking his glance 
for a moment off the southern hérizon. 

The glass is handed to him, he adjusts 
it to his eye, and takes one long fixed look, 
and when he turns once more towards the 
doctor his face is radiant with joy and ex- 
citement. : 

‘Tt is she,” he cried, “ itis she, it is SHE!” 

The doctor really looked scared. 

*«Man !"’ he said, ‘‘ are ye takin’ leave o’ 
your wuts? There, tak’s hold o’ my hand 
and dinna try to frighten folk. There’s 
never a ‘she’ near ye.” 

“Tt is she, I tell you,” cried Rory again ; 
‘*take the glass and look in under the land 
yonder, and heading ‘for Stromsoe. Itis the 
pirate herself. The pirate we fought in 
the Snowbird. Hurrah! hurrah !! 

(To be continued.) 


THE GRYPTOGRAM ; | 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON, 
(A SEQUEL TO ‘THE GIANT RAFT."’) 
By Jutes Verse, 
Author of “The Boy Captain,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER VIIL—RESOLUTIONS, 


FEW hours later the whole family had 
returned to the raft, and were as- 


A 


; sembled in the large room. All were there, 


except the prisoner, on whom the last blow 
had just fallen. Benito was quite over- 
whelmed, and accused himself of having 
destroyed his father, and had it not been 
for the entreaties of Yaquita, of his sister, 
of Padre Passanha, and of Manoel, the 
distracted youth would in the first mo- 
ments of despair probably have made away 
with himself. But he was never allowed 
to get out of sight, he was never left alone. 
And besides, how could he have acted 
otherwise ? Ah! why had not Joam 
Dacosta told him all before he left the 
jangada’ Why had he refrained from 
speaking, except before a judge, of this 
material proof of his innocence? Why, in 
his interview with Manoel after the expul- 
sion of Torres, had he been silent about 
the document which the adventurer pre- 
tended to hold in his hands? But, after 
all, what faith ought he to place in what 
Torres had said? Could he be certain that 
such a document was in the rascal’s pos- 
session ? 

Whatever might be the reason, the 
family now knew everything, and that 
from the lips of Joam Dacosta himeelf. 
They knew that Torres had @eclared that 
the proof of the innocence of the convict 
of Tijuco actually existed ; that the doca- 
ment had been written by the very hand of 
the author of the attack ; that the criminal, 
seized by remorse at the moment of his 
death, had entrusted it to his companion, 
Torres; and that he, instead of fulfilling 
the wishes of the dying man, had made 
the handing over of the document an 
excuse for extortion. But they knew also 
that Torres had just lost his life, that 
his body was engulfed in the waters of the 
Amazon, and that he died without even 
mentioning the name of the guilty man. 

Unless he was saved by a miracle, Joam 
Dacosta might now be considered as irre- 
vocably lost. The death of Judge Ribeiro 
on the one hand, the death of Torres on the 
other, were blows from which he could not 
recover! It should here be said that pub- 
lic opinion at Manaos, unreasoning as it 
always is, was all against the prisoner. 
The unexpected arrest of Joam Dacosta 
had revived the memory of the terrible 
crime of Tijuoo, which had lain forgotten 
for three-and-twenty years. The trial of 
the young clerk at the mines of the dis- 
mond arrayal, his capital sentence, his 
escape 8 few hours before his intended 
exccution—all were remembered, analysed, 
and commented on. An article which had 
just appeared in the “O Diario d’o Grand 
Para,” the most widely circulated journal 
in theso parts, after giving a history of the 
circumstances of the crime, showed itself 
decidedly hostile to the prisoner. Why 
should these people belicve in Joam Da- 
costa’s innocence, when they were ignorant 
of all that his friends knew—of what they 


alone knew ? 
And so the ple of Munacs became 
excited. A mob of Indians and negroes 


hurried, in their blind folly, te surround 
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the prison and roar forth tumultuous | “No!” replied Manocl. “With Hea- | 
In this part of the two | ven's help it is possible that all may not 


shouts of death. 
Amcricas, where executions under Lynch 
law are of frequent occurrence, the mob 
soon surrenders itself to its cruel instincts, | 


be lost!” 
“Listen to us, Mr. Benito,” said Fra- 
goso. 


‘Five minutes later the four boats started from the Raft.” 


and it was feared that on this occasion it ' 
would do wild justice with its own hands, 

What o night it was for the passen- | 
gers from the fazenda: Masters and. 
servants had been affected by the blow! | 
Were not the servants of the fazenda 
members of one family? Every one of | 
them would watch over the safety of ' 
‘Yaquita and her people! On the bank of 
the Rio Negro there was a constant coming 
and going of the natives, evidently ex- 
cited by the arrest of Joam Dacosta, and 
who could say to what excesses thesv half- | 
barbarous men might be led ? 

The time, however, passed without any 
demonstration against the jangada. 

On the morrow, the 26th of August, as 
soon as the sun rose, Manoel and Fraguso, 
who had never left Benito for an instant 
during this terrible night, attempted to 
distract his attention from his despair. 
After taking him aside they made him 
understand that there was no time to be 
lost—that they must make up their minds 
to act. 

‘‘ Benito,” said Manoel, ‘pull yourself 
together! Be o man again! Be a son 
again!” : 

“(My father!” exclaimed Benito. “I 
have unwittingly been the cause of his 
death!” : 


The young man, passing his hand over 
his cyes, made a violent effort to collect 
himself. 

“ Benito,” continued Manocl, ‘‘ Torres 
never gave a hint to put us on the track of 
his past Jife. We therefore cannot tell 
who was the author of the crime of Tijuco, 
or under what conditions it was commit- 
ted. To try in that direction is to lose our 
time!” 

‘‘ And time presses!” added Fragoso. 

“Besides,” said Manoel, ‘‘ suppore we 
do find out who this companion ef Torres 
was, he is dead, and he could not testify 
in any way to the innocence of Joam Da- 
costa. But it is none the less certain that 
the proof of this innocence exists, and 
there is no rgom to doubt the existence of 
a document which Torres was anxious to 
make the subject of a bargain. He told us 
so himself. The document is a complete 
avowal written in the handwriting of the 
culprit, which describes the attack in its 
smallest details, and which completely 
clears our father! Yes! a hundred times, 
yes! The document exists!” 

‘‘But Torres does not exist!” groaned 
Benito, ‘‘aud the document has perished 
with him!” 

“Wait, and don’t despair yet !” answered 
Manoel. ‘‘ You remember under what cir- 


cumstances we made the acquaintance of 
Torres’ It was in the depths of the forest- 
of Iquitos. He was in pursuit of a monkey 
which had stolen a metal case, which it so 
strangely kcpt, and the chase had lasted a 
couple of hours when the monkey fell to 
our guns. Now, do you think that it was 
for the few pieces of gold contained in the 
case that Torres was in such a fury to recover 
it? and do you not remember the extra- 
ordinary satisfaction which he displayed 
when we gave him back the case which we 
had taken out of the monkey’s paw?” 

“Yes! yes!” answered Benito. ‘‘ This 
case which I held—which I gave back to 
him! Perbaps it contained—” 

‘It is more than probable! 
tain!” replied Manoel. 

«And I beg toadd,” said Fragoso, *‘ for 
now the fact recurs to my memory, that dur- 
ing the time you were at Ega I remained on 
board, at Lina’s advice, to an eye on 
Torres, and I saw him—yes, I saw him— 
reading, and again reading, an old faded 
paper, and muttering words which I could 
not understand!” 

“That was the document!” exclaimed 
Benito, who snatched at the hope—the only 
one that was left. ‘ But this document ; 
had he not put it in some place of 
security 7” 

“No,” answered Manoel—‘ no; it was 
too precious for Torres to dream of parting 
with it. He was bound to carry it always 
about with him, and doubtless in that very 
case!” 

‘Wait! wait, Manoel!” exclaimed 
Benito; ‘‘I remember—yes, I remember. 
During the struggle, at the blow Torres 
aimed at me and received in his own chest. 
the manchetta was partially stopped by 
some hard substance under his poncho, 
like « plate of mcetal— ” 

«That was the case!”” said Fragoso. 

“Yes,” replied Manoel; ‘‘doubt is im- 

ible! That was the case; it was in 
is breast-pocket.” 

‘But the corpse of Torres *"” 

‘We will recover it!” 

“*But the paper? The water will have 
stained it, perhaps destroyed it, or rendered. 
it undecipherable!” 

“Why,” answered Manoel, ‘‘if the 
metal case which held it was water-tight >” 

“Manoel,” replied Benito, who seized on 
the last hope, ‘‘ you areright! The corpse 
of Torres must be recovered! We will ran- 
sack the whole of this part of the river, if 
necessary, but we will recover it!” 

The pilot Araujo was then summoned 
ead informed of what thoy were going 
to do. 

“Good!” replied he; ‘‘I know all the 
eddies and currents where the Rio Negro 
and the Amazon join, and we shall succeed 
in recovering the body. Let us take two 
pirogues, two ubas, a dozen of our Indians, 
and make a start.” 

Padre Passanha was then coming out of 
Yaquita’s room. 

Benito went to him, and in a few words 
told him what they were going to do to 
get possession of the document. ‘‘ Say 


It is cer- 


nothing to my mother or my sister,” he 
added; ‘if this last hope fails it will kill 
them!” 


‘Go, my lad, go,” replicd Passanha, 
“and may God help you in your search!” 

Five minutes afterwards the four boats 
started from the raft. After descending 
the Rio Negro they arrived near the bank 
of the Amazon, at the very place where 
Torres, mortally wounded, had disappeared. 
beneath the waters of the stream. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 


By Mus. Ertoart, 
Author of “ Jack and John,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE BABES IN THRE WOOD, 


came slow); 
from a pat 
through the thick 
growth of trees 
and bushes, and | 
emerged on the! 
open space where | 
Lawrence _ was 
now lying. Law- 
rence was right. 
Bob had a small 
child in each 
band, and a very 
fatherly look on 
his face. The 
children were not 
particularly 
clean, for they 
ad been wandering in the forest, making | 
‘themselves happy in their own way, and 
the ways of small children don’t always 
conduce to their cleanliness; and they 
were not pretty children, nor at all well- 
dressed, for their clothes were old and 
shabby, and there were some poor attempts 
at fiuery about them, which offended Law- 
rence's ssthetic eye. Nevertheless their poor 
mother, when she had washed and dressed 
them that morning for the day out that 
was to be the one great treat of the year | 
both to them and to her, very likely thought 
that there were few children pleasanter to | 
look on than her own. 

‘‘What's become of Polly? Where's 
Dick? Why doesn't he come to see after 
me?” asked Lawrence. ‘‘ And what on 
earth are you doing with those dirty little 
wretches /” | 

“Polly ’s gone home to her stable. We’ 
caught her after a long run, and Dick 
thought the best thing he could do was to , 
take her back at once. We've got some-' 
body to take care of what is left of the | 
phaeton. As to these children,” continued 
Bob, looking down on each with a more | 
paternal air than ever on his pleasant, 
good-natured face, ‘‘I came across them 
in the forest as I was coming to you. 
‘They've lost their mother. She lives some- 
where in Whitechapel; they don’t know 
the street. They came out for the day, in 
@ van, with her and a lot of people, and I 
thought when I’d seen that you were all 
right I'd hunt about for their mother. 
She'll be in a fine way at losing the ir 
little things. But I say, Lawrence, what’s 
become of your clothes?” asked Bob, 
looking round for the missing garments. 

“Don't ask me! It’s all your fault, 
Bob—yours and Dick's, leaving me here 
like this aud rushing off after that wretched 
mare, as if she was the only one to be 
thought of. I was stunned, nearly killed ; 
and I can just remember seeing some 
gipsies, and they must have served me like 
this. How ever yon could go and leave 
ame with such a pack of thieves! I onl 
wonder they didn’t finish me right off. 
dare say they would have done, only per- 
haps they thought I was killed already, 
and so couldn’t tell tales,” 

‘I'm really very sorry,” began Robert, 
feeling as if he had behaved very badly to 
his cousin; ‘“ but you see we af fell out 
together, and I didn’t know you were hurt 


| pacify them with, and found a bunch of 
| the 


so badly, and I thought uncle would be so 
vexed if Polly wasn’t caught, so I just ran 
after her as fast asI could. But I say, 
what's to be done about your clothes’ and 
how will you get home? Can you walk 
to Chingford? If yon can, perhaps some- 
body would have a spare coat to lend you, 
and you'd be glad of something to eat; 
then when I’ve found the mother of these 
poor little things I’ll join you.” 

Lawrence sat upright, and looked fiercely 
at Robert for a moment or two; it seemed 
as if he had no words with which to ex- 
press his indignation. At last he found 
them. 

“I never in all my life knew such an 
idiot,” he cried. ‘Do you suppose that I 
should let people—ladies and gentlemen— 
fellows like the Carrs—see me in this dis- 
graceful condition ?” 

““You—you—couldn’t help it,” 
poor Bob, almost frightened at bis cousin’s 
anger, it was so overpowering, and he 
really had no clear idea of what he had 
said to call it forth. Then as the children, 
seeing there was something wrong, began 
to cry, he looked about for something to 


grapes which some ferns had hidden from 
sipsics, He sat down on the ground, 
Cy 


with 


the little ones on each side of him, 


and fed them in turns, telling them to be 
careful of the pips. He did not take one 
himself, though he was thirsty enough, but 
offered a few of the finest to his cousin. 
“ They'll do you good, Lawrence, and cool 
you, and don’t you mind if the Carrs and 


the others do stare a little at first. You 
couldn’t help the gipsies, you know. It's 
not your fault that they’ve stolen your 
things.” 

‘*No! you great noodle, but it’s yours,” 
cried Lawrence, dashing the grapes away 
in his anger. ‘‘ Who but you and such a 
donkey as that Dick would ever have left 
me in such a state, to be robbed and mur- 
dered ? and all through trying to get that 
wretched mare into proper order. And 
then to suppose I’m going to let people see 
me in such a condition! Ladies, too! No, 
the only thing to be done is to keep as clear 
of Chingford as we can. I’m sure I don’t 
know which way it lies, nor how far we are 
from it. However, we must get out of 
this and make our way towards Waltham- 
stow. And the first decent inn we come to 
I must ask for a private room, and go in 
and wait while you go on to Clapton and: 


tt a cab or something to take me home 
in. I can’t walk down the Lea Bridge 
Road in this state.” 

‘Well, it wouldn’t be pleasant,” said 
Robert, sympathetically. ‘Still, things 
might have been worse. They haven't 
taken your boots. But about these children? 
Shall I go with them and hunt about for 
their mother while you wait here? Or will 
you oome with us?” 

‘“You don’t mean to say that you're 
really going to look for the woman they 
belong to now you've found me?” cried 
Lawrence. ‘‘ Or do you suppose that I’m 
going to tramp about the forest with a 
couple of beggar’s brats like these?” 

“Now just stop that, Lawrence!” cried 
Robert, his patience failing him at last, 
now that other people were attacked. ‘I 
don’t believe they are beggar’s brats; and 
if they were, that would be no more their 
fuult than the pickle you’re in is yours. I 
shan’t leave them till I’ve found some one 
belonging to them. So it’s for yon to 
choose whether you'll come with ut or stay 
where you are.” 

It was not often Robert spoke in such a 
tone, still Lawrence had heard it before. 
when he had thought to amuse himself by 
teasing poor Tom ; and he knew that when 
Robert did use that tone he was in earnest, 
so he gave in now, but with a bad grace, 
and saying, sulkily, ‘Have it your own 
way, I suppose I must go with you and 
your: brats,” rose irom the ground and 
proceeded with Robert towards High 
Beech, where the oldest child said her 
mother had told thein they were to have 


tea. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


\ STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 
By Lovis Rorssret. 
CHAPTER VIIL—cAPTAIN GOULALD. 


ANIEL was y-unctual to his appoint- 
D ment with Captain Goulard. Early in 
the morning he left the roof of Madame 
Ginestous, and, carrying his little bundle, 
joyfully turned his face to the harbour. It 
was a glorious prospect. The sun was 
shining brilliantly, and a gentle breeze jurt 
moved the sails and flags that dotted the 
forest of masts in the principal dock. 

A custom-house officer pointed out the 
Jackeon to Daniel. She was ready to suil 
and had left the dock, and was quietly 
riding near the St. Lonis jetty which guards 
its entrance. She wasa handsome brigan- 
tine of five or six hundred tons, with a 
finely moulded hull and tall well-balanced 
masts. The stars and stripes of the United 
States floated at the gaff, and the white 
sails hung half unfurled from the yards. 

Daniel, like a true son of the rea, ex- 
amined the sbip for some time, and then, 
satisfied with what he thought of her, 
hailed a boat, and in a few seconds was 
alongside. Seizing the ladder which hung 
from the starboard gangway, he quickly 
gained the deck, and found himself face to 
face with Captain Goulard. 

“Ah! here you are, my little man!” 
taid he, apparently much pleased. ‘It has 
not gone ten yet; I ser I can depend on 

ou. I want to make the best of this 
reeze, and will start directly. You had 
better stow away tkat bundle and get to 


work.” 
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“T am quite ready, captain.” 

“That is right. We must find a pee 
for you. By-the-bye, do you speak Eng- 
lish? No! Where could you have learnt 
it? But you will pick it up soon enough 
here. We speak the languages under 
the sun. AsI give my orders in English, 
I must give you a companion, who will 
ecach you up.” And turning towards the 
poop, he shouted, in a stentorian voice, 

“Hallo there! . Penguin !” 

In answer to his call, there ran up a 
young cabin-boy in the full seagoing trim 
of a blue cotton jersey, canvas trousers, 
and naked feet. He was a lad about the 
same age as Daniel, but more delicate- 
looking and more slightly built, while his 
large blue eyes and light brown hair gave 
him an almost girlish appearance. 

“Do you see this fellow?” the captain 
said, pointing to Danicl. ‘‘ He is the new 
cabin-boy I was telling you about. Take 
him off to his place among the crew, and 
sling his hammock next to yours. Teach 
him what he has to do, and if he makes a 
mistake you shall get the thrashing. Now 

01” 

Daniel followed his new companion, who 
took him into the bow of the vessel and 
showed him a narrow cabin between decks, 
which was to be their common room. 
While being thus summarily installed, 
Daniel questioned Penguin, who good- 
naturedly told him how things stood. 

“The captain is a brave, good-hearted 
man,” he said; ‘“ but you must be careful 
not to displease the first mate, for without 
being a bad fellow, he has got a quick, 
strong hand. But you heard what the 
captain said. For a few days I shall re- 
ceive the knocks that you ought to have; 
afterwards, when you have got into your 
work, I warn you it will be your turn.” 

“I don’t think I shall ever learn Eng- 
lish,”’ said Daniel, a little uneasy. 

“T will help you,” replied Penguin; 
“‘the captain and the mate speak as good 
French as you do; they are Louisiana 
creoles.” 

“And you?” asked the new hand. 

“T am a Canadian, and come from 
Quebec.” 

‘“Where did you learn to speak French 
60 well, then?” 

“Ah! that’s it,” said the cabin-boy, 
laughing; ‘‘ you folks in the old country 
think we are savages. But we speak as 
good French in Canada as you do.” 

A prolonged whistle here broke off the 
conversation. 

‘* Quick—on deck!” exclaimed Penguin; 
“that is the mate's whistle! ” 

As the lads came up in hot haste there 
appeared before them the lean, bilious face 
of the mate, more of a mulatto’s than a 
creole’s, who exclaimed, in an angry tone, 

“‘What are you doing down below? I 
have been whistling for an hour.” 

“‘ Beg pardon, sir, but the captain ordered 
me to take down the new cabin-boy,” said 
Penguin, pointing to Danicl. 

The mate eyed the new-comer for a mi- 
nute, and then said, sharply, 

‘What is your name?” 

“Riva, sir.” 

“Well, then, Riva, get up aloft, and give 
that man a hand with the spanker.” 

Without a word the new arrival jumped 
into the rigging, and was soon at his post. 

The Jackson was getting ready to start. 
Some of the crew were hauling away 
at the cable, while others were aloft 
seeing to the sails. A small tug took the 
ship clear of the mole, and then left her. 


sheeted home, and the Jackson gracefully | of the seamen felt for him a profound feel- 


bowed her masts and ploughed through 
the waves. To make the most of the 
breeze, which blew from the north-north- 
west, studding-sails were set, and the coast 
rapidly disappeared into the misty horizon. 

Astride on a boom, Daniel, suspended 
between sea and sky, bade a joyous fare- 
well to the shores of France. The bracing 


air, the excitement of work, the pleasure ; 


of novelty, had wiped out all his cares. At 


last he was off! Such was his principal , 


thought. . It seemed as though he hail left 
all trouble behind, and that for the future 
his life would flow on without a storm 
beneath a cloudless sky. 

Towards evening, however, the ship for 
a little time neared the coast of France, 


and Daniel recognised from afar the sharp | 


outline of Cerberus. The setting sun cast 
its purple rays on the crest of the Pyrences: 
the fishing-boats were making for the 
shore. The sight reminded Daniel of that 
lovely evening which had been the prelude 
to all his sorrows. He thought of his 
father, who was perhaps then near to him, 
in one of those boats; of his mother An- 
toinette, who waited for him at home, 
weeping silently for her son. 


bered then that he had sent them no news | the boy, direct 


ing of affection and fear. 
_ ‘What can the captain want with such 

a crew?” the cabin-boy was constantly 
asking himeelf. ‘‘Can it need sixty men 
to take a few cases of silks and liquors to 
Mogador ? or are we bound for some dan- 
gerous district where it requires a bat- 
talion to protect each ship ?” 

From time to time these ideas would 
exercise Daniel’s mind in spite of himself, 
but he found himself so happy on board, 
the captain was so good to him, that, cast- 
ing aside all such reflections, he was con- 
tented to enjoy the pleasure of sailing 
across the calm blue sea. A mysterious 
incident, however, again awoke his sus- 
picions. 

Six days out from Cette, favoured by 
unusual weather, they entered the Straits 
of Gibraltar. They soon saw, away to the 
west, the huge rock in which England con- 
ceals the fortress which is the true key to 


‘ the Mediterranean. 
The captain was walking the poop, at- 
tended by Daniel, who carried The field- 
, glass with which he at intervals examined 
; the Spanish coast. All at once Captain 


He remem- | Goulard abruptly snatched the glass from 


it towards Gibraltar, and 


since he left, and the thought made the then, turning towards the deck, which was 


blood rise to his checks and the tears well 
into his eyes. At last he stretched him- 


self up, and taking his hat in his hand, : 


exclaimed, 
“TI love you dearly, and I will do my 
best to be a truc and honest man!” 


, covered with sailors, shouted, ‘‘ All hands. 
below!” 

At these words, the meaning of which 
escaped Daniel, he saw the deck a regular: 
scene of tamult. The men jumped up preci- 
| pitately and fied between decks, asif seized 


The Jackson was a very small ship, but, | with a panic—all except a dozen sailors, 
onthe other hand, she had an unusually | who, when the last of the fugitives had: 


large crew. 
easily work a brigantine of five or six hun- 


Ten or twelve men could disappeared, carefully shut down the main 


| hate! 


way, and, so as to more completely 


‘dred tons, while here were some sixty ; hide the appearance of its having been 


Mplendid ‘sailors, without counting the | o 
Daniel was | That done, the crew, thus reduced in 


‘offiders and the two lads. 
‘much surprised to find such a numerous 
company, and he interrogated his com- 
anion on the subject, who contented him- 
self by replying, with a smile, 
“The captain likes to have a lot of men 
about him.” ve 
It might, too, have been truly said that 
the captain had got together on board a 
specimen of every nation in the world. The 


builders of Babel would hardly have formed : 


a more extraordinary collection than the 
crew of the Jackson. English were in the 
majority, but there were Swedes, Spaniards, 
Italiane Frenchmen, and Germans; the 
carpenter even represented the Parisian 
element. 
deck to the other you heard a mixture of 


In walking from one end of the ' 


all the languages of the globe; you would | 


even hear Chinese if Tchin-yan, the cap- 
tain’s valet, had occasion to scold in his 
Celestial dialect. At the same time it 
should be said that, although the men 


spoke such different tongues, there was, 


one curious uniformity about them: men 
of the south or men of the north, they all 
exhibited the same stu>diness, and bore 
the same determined look on their features. 


You felt that they were thorough seamen, | 


accustomed for years to every hardship, on 
all seas andin all climates. In a word, they 
were a picked crew. 

As the working of the ship only required 
a few hands, the greater part of the men 
passed their time in amusements or sleeping 
on the deck. Severe discipline, however, 
reigned on board. Twice a day the cap- 
tain inspected the crew as if she had been 
awar-ship. Captain Goulard, beneath his 
imperturbable appearance of joviality, did 
not allow the minutest infraction of bis 


At a signal from the captain sails were | orders, and Duniel soon saw that every one 


ned, covered it with a huge tarpaulin. 


number, dispersed about the deck and into- 
| the rigging, as if nothing unusual had 
passed on board. 

The young cabin-boy, surprised at this 
unusual stir, remained, fiel¢-glass in hand, 
near the captain, who smilingly said to 
him, ‘Don’t worry yourself, my boy; 
only, no matter what happens, keep close 
to me, and not a word.” 

During the few moments that this trans- 
formation of the Jackson was going on & 
steamboat came off from Gibraltar, and, 
putting herself so as to intercept the 

rigantine, was soon within bail. The- 
steamer hoisted the English white ensign,. 
secompanying it with the signal, ‘‘ Heave 
to! 

Captain Goulard gave the order, “Up 
with the flag!”’ and to the man at the- 
helm, ‘‘ Don’t alter.” 

Seeing that the brigantine continued its 
course, the war-ship tired a gun. 

‘This time the invitation is pressing,” 
muttered the creole; ‘‘ there is no way of 
getting past without receiving their pills;”” 
and, turning towards the helmsman, 
“ Starboard!” he said, and then, “ Bring 
her to.” 

The manceuvre was quickly executed: 
the ship turned, and the sails flapped 
heavily against her masts. 

A boat immediatcly leff the man-of-war, 
and came towards the Jackson. A ladder 
was thrown over, and two officers of 
the English navy came on board. The 
captain politely received them at the port 
side. Salutations being exchanged, one of 
the officers said, 

«Excuse us, but we are acting in virtuo 
of express orders from our Admiralty. 
Will you let us look at your papers P” 
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“Oh yes! here they are !” 

And Captain Goulard handed over a 
bundle to the officer, who carefully exa- 
mined all of them. 

“You are bound for Mogador ? 
the latter. 

“* Yes, sir, with a half cargo of liquors 
and fabrics.” 

“How many men have you got on 
board *” 

“Ten, without counting the two officers 
and the cabin-boys.”” 

By a rapid glance the officer assured 
himself that the number was correct. He 
re-read the papers. 

**You are chartered by a French house?” 
he asked again. 

“The house of Pratt and Co., of Cette.” 

“Well, my dear sir, before we leave you 
I ought to tell you that your voyage is a 
very dangerous one, and that if you don’t 
care to lose your ship, you had better 

_ transfer your cargo, or change your flag at 
Gibraltar.” 

“It would not matter to me if I did 
change the flag,” said Captain Goulard, 
smiling; ‘‘ but Iam pressed for time and 
can’t stop. What danger is there between 
here and Mogador °”’ 

“The Confederate cruiser Atlanta has 
been in these seas for the last few weeks. 
A mail-boat has come in to-day, which 
came across her at the Canaries. Perhaps 
you are unaware that she is stationed on 
this route to seize such ships as carry the 
Northern flag, and to burn them after she 
has plundered them.” 

‘“No!” said the captain, scratching his 
nose with an afflicted expression ; ‘‘ that is 
serious. But,’’ he continued, proudly 
raising his head, ‘my ship is a splendid 
goer. He will be a clever fellow who 
catches her. I will keep on all the same, if 
it pleases you.” 

“* Well, you have been cautioned: Our 
mission is accomplished.” 

The two English officers saluted and 
went down the side. 

As the boat was pushing off the captain 
leant over the bulwarks and shouted, 

** Will you have the kindness to tell me 
exactly where the Atlanta was last seen ?” 

“South of the island of Fuerteventura.” 

“Thanks, many thanks!” replied the 
captain, and apparently highly satisfied 
with the information, he put the field-glass 
into its case and said to the mate, 

«Go ahead as before.” 

It was only when the vessel had cleared 
the straits and doubled Cupe ‘Spartel that 
the crew between decks ventured to come 
up and breathe the fresh air. 

The captain impressed on his officers the 
necessity of the greatest vigilance, and he 
himself during the day indefatigably seru- 
tinised the horizon ; but no suspicious sail 
was reported. The wind was fair and the 
sea calin. 

How happened it that such an experi- 
enced sailor as Captain Goulard, well- 
known at New Orleans as the skipper of 
one of the crack mail-boats, should have 
committed such an atrocious mistake ? 
Was he blinded by the fear of meeting the 
redoubtable Atlanta? Was he deceived 
by the similarity of names on the chart ? 
The Jackson passed by Mogador without 
even catching sight of it! For several 
days she followed the African coast instead 
of entering some friendly port; and one 
evening, in a deserted bay, surrounded by 
the shifting sandhills of the Sahara, she 
came to an anchor under the shelter of 
Cape Bojador ! 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(THIRD SERIES. ) 
VIL.—A Story Needing Words. 


OMPETITORS 
will see, by 
reference to 
No. 107, page 
296, that in 
this Literary 
Competition 
we offered 
Three Prizes as 

follows :-€1 1s., 17s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. ; the com- 
petitors to be divided 
into classes, according 
to age. Class 1, from 

17 to 21; Class II., 
from 14 to 17; Class 
IIT., all ages up to 14. 
We now publish our 


Second Classes, and next 
week will follow that 
in the First Class, with 
some remarks on the 
whole Competition. 


Tuirp Crass, 


Prize, 103, 6d.—Enxesr T. SHEnwoop (aged 
12} years), care of Mr. T. Wright, Gravel 
Walk, Faringdon, Berks. 


Certificates, 


WILLIAM M. MortDEr, Walnut House, Lincoln. 

JOHN BULLOCK, 13, Osborne Place, Aberdeen. 

James C. FritH, Bronygarth, Chirk, near Ruabon, 
Denbighshire. 

FREDERICK A. WHITE, 36, Grafton Street, Mile End 
Road, E. 

canta" “ELDRIDGE, 12, Broad Street, South Molton, 

von, 

THOMAS Robe, 2, Bell Wynd, Links Street, Kirkcaldy, 
Fifeshire. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL, Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 

JOHN D. SPENCE, 7, St. Patrick Street, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Huan Montcomery, 7, Walworth Terrace, Kent Road, 
Glasgow. 

F. T, Kiva, Oakfield, Wilton Road, Salisbury. 

JAMES GARVIN, 111, St. Anne Street, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire. 

JouN JAMES Born, 14, Cumin Place, Edinburgh, 

J, Foster HALt, Derby School, Derby. 

CHARLEs 8. DoUGALL, Kippen, Stirling, N.B. 

WM. CHAS. GRIGGS, 51, St. George’s Square, Portsea, 
Portsmouth. 

C. C. PICKERING, 153, Church Road, Islington, N. 

HARRY STAPLEDON, 22, Wellfield Road, Walton, 
near Liverpool. 

CHARLES JENNERY, 63, Malmesbury Road, Bow, F 

Rondicarr, Blackheath Park 

LYN PARKER, 1393, Kamsden Road, 


HAWKSWORTH BARKER, Mount Pleasant East, Tod- 
morden, Yorkshire. , 

Epwarkb Loy», Belfield House, Fairview Road, Oxton, 
near Birkenhead. 

INO. A. SIMPSON, 5, Back Der Street, Todmorden. 

ALBERT MARTIN, Harbleduwn, Canterbury. 

ELLs J. Cas, Oswald House, Oswald Koad, Oswestry, 

* Salop. 

Wintakt E, Wi1soy, 3, Buccleuch Place, Hawick, N.B 

SAMUEL ROBERT SLIPPER, 118, Globe Road, F. 

Hector HuGH Munno, Broadgate, Barnstaplo. 

A. G. MACLEAN, National Bank, Wigton, N.B. 

ERNEST C. JONES, High Street, Ringwood, Hants. 

Harry E. Kemp, Railway Station, Sudbury, Sutfolk, 

JAMES BURNS MAXWELL, 50, Petherton Koad, High- 
bury New Park, N. 

FRANK H. Browy, Upwell, near Wisbech, Cambs. 

CLAUDE H. L. GRIMLEY, St. Wilfrids, Compton Terrace, 
Clifton Road, Brighton. 

CHARLES A. RUMBOLL, 5, Lynwid Villas, Bath. 

WILLIAM A. H. B. Pee 3, Eaton Place, 

ctoria. Koad, Tamworth, 

Staffs. 


CHARLES K. Ritcurr, Roselea, Coupar Angus, Perth- 

shire. 

F. WALDEMAR T. MEISTER, 17, Sefton Drive, Liver- 
00) 


1, 


pool. 
8. W. CHORLTON, Pitsmoor Vicarage, Sheffield. 
WM. N. MIDGLEY, Winslow, Bucks. 


Secoxp Cass. 
Priz, lis. 6d.—Antuvr THomas Witson 


Award in the Third and |; 


‘aged 15 years), 2, Waverley Street, Burnley, 
Lancashire. 


Ceritficates. 


Loaner TAYLOR, Crimebard, Chard, Somerset. 

AM HinkY MCNAMARA, 209, Farringdon Road 
Clerkenwell, E.c. 
ake Street, Keighley, Yorkshire. 

Ic ULLXER, 3, Alfred ‘Terrace, Upper Hollo- 


‘ts A. Hipent, St. Chad's School House, Shrews- 


JAMES L SILVER, 10, Edward Street, Burdett Road. 1 
FRANK GooDINGHAM, 2, Dawes Cottages, Newtown, 
Great Malvern, Worcestershire. 
WiLL E. WaGuory, 32, Hollingsworth Street, Hollo- 
way, N. 
!. BARTLETT, 1, Park Villa, London Road, Salis- 


CHMOND, Parkside Hons: 
Wait M J. RuLFE, Post Oifice, 


Bootle, Liverpool. 
Lympne, Hythe, 


Euwand A, FRANCIS, 16, Alberta Terrace, Spanby Rd., 


Bow, F. 

ARTHUR DFSPREZ, 80, Park Street, Bristol. 

R. T. GALLIENNE, 7, James Street, Birkenhead. 

JAMES Bossom, 138, Washington Road, Shettield. 

rn <k inp, Aibert House, Harwich, Essex. 

¥ G. DRIVER, 9, Ganden Road, Clapham, sw. 

eae ARNDRY SHAW, 67, Embden Street, Manchester. 

A. C. Sto: 125, Eastern Road, Brighton, 

CHARLES OXTOS, care of Mrs. Roberts, 93, London Ru., 
Liverpool. 

EpGar ALLWRIGHT, 18, Harcombe Road, Stoke New- 
ington, 

WILLIAM GAMBLE, 35, Lower Hoxton Road, Scar- 
borongh. 

THOMAS WALTON ELLERKER, 49, Liddell Street, HwIl 

WILLIAM G, BRETTELL, 62, Aughton Street, Liver- 
oo), 

Witsas A. G. Hoop, Anglo-French College, Finchley 
Road, 


JAMES T. PLATER, i, Park Villas, Cosham, Hants. 
EDK. F, ADENEY, 17, Walpole Street, Chelsea, 
Ww. 


FR 


Me ¥ PATRICK, 213, Perth Road, Dundee. 

FRANK BRANSDON, 29, Ashley Houses, Streatham St., 
Bloomsbury 

ARTHUR ALLAN STOREY, 18, Cranberry Street, York 
Road, Leeds. 

Joun Dyson THOMAS, The School House, East Ardsley, 
near Wakefield, Yorks. 

Epwarp Henry W. 'ARD, Mayfield Place, Whitby. 

EpwarpD Hope, care of Miss Court, West Terrace, 
Sowerby, Thirsk, Yorkshire. 

HERBERT WATERWORTH, 98, Bignor Street, Hightown, 
Manchester, 
JOHN FLETCHER, 11, White Horse Road, Church Stre: 
Whitby, Yorks. 
ROBERT OnMES, 62, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, 5, 
mingham. 

WILLIAM DUNCAN SHAW, 43, St. Peter Street, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

RoBERT HOWARD GILL, care of Mr. Longstaffe, Wood- 
green, Wednesbury, Staffs. 

TuHos. ALEX. Woop, 22, Albert Street, Eccles, Man- 
chester. 

ERNEST MELVILLE ROWLAND, Schorne College, near 


Lyall Road, Roman Road, Bow, P. 
ohnstone Street, Ladywoud, Bir 


8. 
LL, Claremont College, Blackpool. 

FREDERICK BROWN, 272. Castle Street, Dudley. 

GILBERT J. C, MCCLYMONT, 5, West Montgomery Place, 
Edinburgh. 

EDWIN R. WILKINSOS, 3, Winsley Villas, Cobourg Rd., 
Montpelier, Bristol. 

EpGAR J. MILLARD, Manor House School, Clapham, 


Maphter J. PHELAN, 284, Bedford Ave, Brooklyn, New 
or 


AL 
'. ROBERTS, 22, Princess Street, Gateshead-on- 
‘Tyne. 
CHARLES E. Jongs, Montrose Villa, Woodside, North 
Finchley, N. 
wae HL. RICHARDSON, St. Chad's Villa, Howard St., 
der: 
Hanunt STAMMERS, 97, Cemetery Road, Sheffield. 
WALTER ACASUN, 1, Bowes Road, Southgate, Middle- 


IAM CHARLES ELLis 
Thornbury, Gloucestersh: 

BARSH LD JOHNSON, 2, Clitheroe Street, Longsight, Man- 
chester. 

AxTuer D, MILLER, Clent Villa, Booth Street, Hands- 
worth, near Birmingham, 

Joun R. Dapps, 13, Cambridge Terrace, Kensal Road, 
Paddington, 

Doveas J. 
caster. 
FR, 


Oldbury-on-Severn, near 


. Bonk, St. Thomas's Vicarage, Lan- 


Neis A. BINCH, 14, Wilmot Street, Derby. 
be Workman, 33, New Row, Coleraine, co. Londoa- 
erry. 
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AN AQUARIAN ROMANCE. 
By tHe Rev. Cuanues J. Abbey. 


[' 'HIS is the atory of a romance--a little epic, if not a 

tragedy—the heroes of which are not men, bnt 
lizards, ferns, and fishes. Many of our readers know 
the beauty of a well-kept fresh-water aquarium, in 
which, under the shade of overhanging ferns, 
forms glide with a movement than which nothi 
be more smooth and tranquil. Such an aquariam T 
once had. Its tenants were not many in number, but 
they were all old friends. Chief among them was a 
fine gold carp; next to him a brilliant little sticklebat, 
always to the fore, always ready to take the aggressive 
and drive away intruders. Also there was a great 
black lizard, or newt, a harmless creature except to 
worms, who is maligned in the story, and to whose 
memory, therefore, an apology is due. In the centre 
was an island, planted with maidenhaie ferns, and 
much frequented by my poor friend, the newt. The 
whole was covered over with a large glass shade. Now 
comes the catastrophe. One fine summer day the con- 
densed moisture so swelled the wooden frame in which 
the glass covering was tet that the aquarium burst. 
Coming in, I found the room swimming with water. 
The gallant little sticklebat was dead; the goldfish 


was picked up in time and recovered ; the newt had | 


divappeared, and we-:ks afterwards was found shri- 
yelled up under the carpet ; and the ferns were left, I 
an afraid, to wither. Such fs the kernel of the story, 
if romance must be translated into fact.] 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Carolus, the teller 


KAREL (The King) of the story. 
FITZICARP (A Knight) His golden carp. 
STIKBAPDEL (A valiant Dwarf) His stickleback. 


BLAKLIZZAR (An Imp of Darkness) His black newt. 


THE FERNI (Woodland Fairies) His ferns. 

((A Magician, Spirit by seein: 

(A Magictan, Sp! amp whic’ 

Sepa of the Mist) { brought the 
Tulip. 


{The Drama is laid in Glenalmin, a valley of the 
North.) 


King Karel was a monarch in the wondrous days of old, 

When monarchs built their palaces all of the ruddy 
gold ; 

When fairies in the forest, and giants ou the hill, 

And sorcerers with mystic spells ranged sea and earth 
at will, 


In the far Glenalmin Valley King Karel framed a sea, 

And roofed it o'er with crystal, a dazzling canopy ; 

A mighty lake of crystal, with crystal overcrowned, 

No fleck or atnin or blemish in the whole work was 
found. 


And in the lake's mid-centre rose an enchanted isle, 

With rocky steep and bectling crag peering o'er many 
anile: 

And on that island's Lorders and wooded heights were 
seen 

The Ferni, beauteous fairies, clad in the woodland green. 


Of all the vatiant sailors that ploughed the pearly wave, 

The donghtiest and noblest was Hitzicarp the brave; | 

All in his mafléd armour, glancing with golden sheen, | 

Woo dared that knight to challenge would rue the day, 
I ween, 


But dearer to King Karel was the dwarf, Stikbaddel 
hight, 

A mannikia in stature, but withal a stalwart knight ; 

In porple and in crimson and emerald-green arrayed, 

Stikbaddel stole the glances of many a high-born maid. | 


To Fitzicarp Stikbaddel was faithful, trne, and teal, ' 

For he loved him like a brother in sorrow and in weal ; 

But flercely in the battle onward he ever pressed, 

‘And foemen still shrauk backwards, when he ore his | 
lance at rest. 


The Ferni smiled upon him from’ their verdant island 
bowers, 

When Stikbaddel fought the mermen in the sunny 
summer honrs ; 

And King Karel loved to feast him with his own right 
royal hand, 

For he loved Stikbaddel chiefmost of all his knightly 
band. 


woe! 
And that malice should be lurking that crystal arch 
below! : 
For they lved in loyal friendship, and love, and | 
chivalry, H 
But Blaklizzar, son of Elfin, was their mortal enemy ! 


\ 
| 
1 
| 
0, alack ! that spite and envy should work that giltant | 


| Blaklizzar was most hideous of the things that sce the 


light, 

And he hated all that’s noble, and fair, and good, and 
bright. 

"Twas whispered that in darkness, where rolls the 
Stygien wave, 


| Adragon mother bore him ina cold and lonesome cave. 


And he hated, too, the Ferni with all his venom'd 
spleen, 

For he'd climbed th’ 
the Ferni queen ; 
And the queen had spurned him from her, so he strove \ 

to do her harm, | 
And he sought the great Mosdamper for a magic spell ; 
and charm. : 


enchanted island, and had wooed | 


| For his pov 


If the great Mosdamper uttered the word of mystery, 
He could shatter into fiugments King Kerel's crystal 
sea 


Would await the green-clad Forni, a..d the knights that 
sailed below, ‘ 


But Moedamper the magician, he loved the Ferni well, 

And loved to hover near them in forest and in dell; 

And he spread his kindly influence een ou that clin 
bnave, 

Aud eke on bold Stikhaddel, and on Fitzicarp the brave, 


So Blakiiza.r laid his n:eshes with many a serpent ert, 

And with blandishments and cunning round te 
wizard’s hone-t heart ; 

So anon he promised lightly that he'd use the potent 
charm ; — 

But the good magician knew uot it would work a 
deadly harm, 


When the crystal lake was smiling in the noontide 
clear and bright, 

And Fitzicarp's gold armour wasa flood of golden Might. 

And Stikbaddel sailed beside him in the pride of 
chivalry,-- 

‘Twas then the epell was uttered, the dread word of 
mystery ! 

So the crys*al banks were riven of King Karel's cry:tal 
main, 

And its billows streamed unconquered o'er the mon- 
arch’s vast dumain. 

You may hear iu far Gl.nalinia of the terror of that 
hour, 

And thecrash of thunderiig torrents when Mosdamper 
used his power. 


O, the might of bold Stikladdel, and of Fitzicarp the 
biave, 

It was hostless mid the fury of the frenzied, foaming 
wave ! 

And Blaklizzar’s craft has failed him, he may seek in 
vain ta tly, 

And the waters mock his wailing, for Blaklizzar lie 
must die! 


| And the green-clad Ferni languish on their rocky island 


strand, 
For their tender natures brook not the air of a common 
land 
And Mosdamper could not aid them: he had fled in 
gricf away, 


had wrought but ruin un that dark and 
fatal day | 


| But King Karel veiled his sorrow, and he sought the 


dismal scene, 

Where the noble son of Carpus lay a-.gasping on the 
green, 

With his golden armour tarnished in the rush of the 
wild stream, 

And his brave life well-nigh sinking with a faint aud 
fitful gleam,” 


But King Karel raised and cheered him; and before 
the eve grew cold, 

That knightly form was glancing with its wonted sheen 
of gold. 

And he sparkled first and foremost of King Karel’'s 
courtly band, 

Through the glorious days that followed in the far 
Glenalinin laud. 3 


O grieve for the dwarf Stikbaddel ; for moons may war 
and wane, 

But the flower of knightly prowess shall not see the 
light again ! 

"Mid the flood and foan:ing ruin of the oozy, weltcring 
wave, 

"Neath 

grave. 


shattered mass of crystal, that w:.ctior found 


In a dark and lonesome hollow that was dark and 
drear to view, 

There was found a loathsome mummy, and the mildew 
o'er it grew; 

It was black, and dry, and shrivelled, lke: a apecire 
from the tomb— 

‘Twas the imp, the vile Dlaklizzar! He had earned 
his dismal doom ! 
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THE 


FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S : 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THe AUTHOR OF 
“« The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” ete. 


CTIATTER VITIL—A QUARREL AND A CRICKET- 
MATCH. 


‘JE first number of the ‘“ Dominican” 
had undoubtedly caused a sensation ; 
and it would have created far more sensa- 
tion but for the fact that the Alphabet 
Match was to be played on the following 
day. But even this counter-attraction 
could not wholly divert the mind of St. 
Dominic’s from this new literary marvel ; 
and a skirmish took place on the very ufter- 
noon of its appearance. 
Pembury and his friends had quite ex- 


pected that the Sixth would attempt a 


An Exciting Time. 


high-handed blow at their paper, and they ' «Qh, tho ‘Dominican’? I must have 
were not disappointed. For no sooner bad a look at it by-and-by; but meanwhile 
Loman and his peers stalked away from | something had better be done to stop that 
the scene of their indignation, and found , row, or we shall catch it ourselves.” 
themselves in the retirement of their owm And so saying, the captain left these 
room, than they fell to talking in terms ' injured youths to their own counscls, which 
the reverse of pleasant about the event of it is to be feared were moved more by dis- 
the morning. The least important of their like for the ‘‘ Dominican” than by a burn- 
number were specially wroth. | ing desire for the good order of the echool. 
“There’s a great row out in the passage | However, they must do something; and 
to-day,” said Raleigh, who was blissfully ' there would be nothing inconsistent with 
ignorant of the whole matter; ‘‘ why can’t | their dignity in demanding the withdrawal 
| some of you monitors keep a little better of the obnoxious broadside on account of 
order? The Doctor will be wanting to the noise it caused. This would bea safe 
know what it’s all about!” ' move, and might be checkmate. Loman 
‘© All very well,” said Raikes, one of the was deputed to wait upon the Fifth with 
monitors; *‘ but if the Fifth will stick their , the demand of the monitors, and lost no 
| tomfoolery out in the passage there’s sure | time in carrying out this welcome task. 
to be a row.” | Class was just over, and the Fifth were just 
‘“What tomfoolery? Some of you are about to clear out of their room when 
for ever grumbling at the Fifth.” | Lomen entered. It was not often that a 
‘‘And so would you if you saw the | Sixth Furm fellow penetrated into their 
; complimnentary remarks they make about | camp, and bad they not guessed his mis- 
you in this precious newspaper of theirs.”” | sion they might have resented the intrusion. 


“Oh, you fellows,” 
quite so confident now 
ago, ‘we can't have t 
out in the passage like 
too much row whose is it } 

“‘Not mine,” said Wrayford, laughing; ‘‘ask 
Bully—perhaps it’s his.” 

* Not a bit of it,” said Bullinger; “it's yours, 
isn’t it, Simon?” 

-—~ ‘Only part,” said the poet of the Love Ballad, 
‘‘and I presented that to the paper.” 

“Suppose it was mine?" said Oliver, with a 
drawl. 

“Then,” said Loman, losing his temper, ‘all I 
can say is, the sooner you clear it away the better.” 

“Oh! all right; only it’s not mine.” 


begen Loman, feeling not 
as he bad felt five minutes 
t thing of yours hanging 
t. If makes a crowd— 
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“Look here,” said Loman, ‘I’m not 
going to fool about with you. You may 
think it all very funny, but I'll report it to 
the Doctor, and then you'll look foolish.” 

“‘How nice! So pleasant it will be to 
look for once like what you look always,” 
observed Pembury, gnawing the top of his 
crutch. 

At that moment there was a loud shout 
of laughter ia the passage outside, con- 
firming the monitor’s complaint. Wrays- 
ford walked hastily to the door. 


“The next time there’s 9 row like that | 
outside our door,” called he to the group ; 


outside, ‘‘ we’lt—what do you mean by it, 
you young blackguard >” 

So saying, he caught Master Bramble, 

who happened to be the nearest offender 
within reach, by the collar of his coat, and 
lugged him bodily into the class-room. 
- “There, now! Do you know this gen- 
tleman? He’s a monitor. Have a good 
look at him. He’s been complaining of 
the row you are making, and quite rightly. 
Take that, and tell all the little pigs out- 
side that if they don’t hold their noise 
they will find themselves, every man jack 
of them, mentioned by name in the next 
number!” 

So saying, with a gentle cuff he handed 
the ill-starred Master Bramble out again 
to his fellows, and from that time there 
was scarcely a sound audible from the 
passage. 

‘* Good-bye,” said Pembury, kissing his 
hand to Loman, who all this time had been 
standing in the middle of the room, in a 
white heat, and perplexed what to do or 
say next. 

“You aren't going to live here, are 
you ¥” asked Bullinger. 

‘‘Any one got a toffoe-drop?” drily 
ingnired Oliver. 

'o his surprise, and to the surprise of 
every onc, Loman wheeled round towards 
the last speaker, and without a word struck 
him a blow on the mouth with his hand. 

He saw he had made a mistaké, and 
looked ashamed the moment the deed was 
done. All eyes turned to Oliver, whose 
face was crimson with a sudden flush of 
pain and anger. He sprang to his feet, 
and Braddy, the bully, was already begin- 
ning to gloat over the prospect of a fight, 
when, to: every one’s amazement, Oliver 
coolly put his hands back into his pockets, 
and walking up to Loman said, quietly, 

‘‘Hadn’t you better go?” 

Loman stared at him in astonishment. 


He had at least expected to be knocked | 


down, and this behaviour was quite in- 
comprehensible. 


He turned on his heel and quitted the | 
room without a word; and somehow or | 


other from that time the Fifth heard no 
more protests from the monitors on the 
subject of the ‘‘ Dominican.” 

But Oliver's conduct, much as it had 
astonished the person chiefly concerned, 
had astonished the Fifth Form still more. 
For the first time in the history of their 
class, as far as they could recollect, a blow 


struck had not been returned, and they | 


could not tell what to make of it. 

The blow had been a cowardly one, and 
certainly unmcrited, and by all schoolboy 
tradition one fairly demanding a return. 
Could it be possible their man was lacking 
in courage’ The idea was a shock to most 
present, who, although Oliver was never 
very popular among them, as has been 
said, had never before suspected his pluck. 
In fact it was an awkward moment for all, 
and it was quite a relief when Simon broke 
silence by asking Oliver, 


‘Why didn’t you knock him down, I 
say?” 

** Because I did not choose, if you want 
to know,” replied Oliver, shortly. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” replied 
Simon, rather taken aback by this brusque 
answer. 

This was not satisfactory. Had the 
offender been a Guinea-pig one could have 
understood the thing; but when it was a 
Sixth Form fellow—a good match in every 
respect, as well as a rival—the Fifth were 
offended at their man for drawing back 
as he had done. 

“T suppose you will fight him?” said 
Ricketts, in a voice which implied that 
there was no doubt about it. 

“Do you?” replied Oliver, briefly. 

The boy’s manner was certainly not win- 
some, and, when once put out, it was evi- 
dent be took no trouble to conceal the fact. 
He refused to answer any further ques- 
tions on the subject, and presently quitted 
the room, leaving more than half his élass- 
fellows convinced that, after all, he was a 
coward. 

An angry discussion followed his de- 
parture. 

“* He ought to be made to fight, whether 
he likes or not,” said Braddy, the bully. 

“Some one ought to pay Loman out,” 
suggested Ricketts, ‘‘if Greenfield doesn’t.” 

‘CA nice name we shall get, all of us,” 
said Ballinger, ‘‘ when it gets abroad all 
over the school.” 

“It’s a shame, because one fellow funks, 
for the whole Form to be disgraced ; that’s 
what I say,” said some one else. 

There were, however, two boys who did 
not join in this general cry of indignation 
against Oliver, and they were Wraysford 
and Pembury. The latter was always 
whimsical in his opinions, and no one was 
surprised to see him come out on the 
wrong side. As for Wraysford, he always 
backed -his friend up, right or wrong. 
These two scouted the idea of Oliver being 
a coward; the one with his usval weapon 
of ridicule, the other with all the warmth 
of friendship. 

“Who calls him a coward?” exclaimed 
Wraysford, glaring at the last speaker. 

Wraysford was not a coward, and looked 
so ready to avenge his friend by hard 
knocks, that the boy who had insinuated 
that Greenficld was afraid withdrew his 
charge as mildly as he could. ‘I only 
meant, it looks as if he didn’t like to 
tight,” he said. 

‘¢ And what business of yours is it what 
it looks like ’’” demanded Wraysford. 

‘*Come,old man,” said Pembury; ‘don’t 
eat him up! 
screw up cou: to pull jis nose, whoever 
else he lets off, eh ’ It’s my private opinion, 
though, Oliver knew what he was about.” 

“‘Of course he did,” sneered Braddy ; 
“the knew jolly well what he was xbout.” 

‘“‘Dear me! Is that you, Mr. Braddy ? 
I had not noticed you here or I should 
not have ventured to speak on a matter 
having to do with pluck and heroism. I’m 
glad you agree with me, though, although 
I didn’t say he knew jolly well what he was 
about. That is an expression of your own.” 

Braddy, who as usual felt and looked 
extinguished when Pembury made fun of 
him, retired sulkily, and the editor of the 
**Dominican”’ thereupon turned his attack 
on another quarter. And so the dispute 
went on, neither party being convinced, 
and all satisfied only on one point—that.a 
cloud had arisen to mar the hitherto peace- 
ful horizon of Fifth Form existence. 

The cricket match of the following day, 


I fancy Greenfield might | 


however, served to divert the thoughts of 
all parties for a time. 

As it was only the prelude to a much 
more important match shortly to follow, I 
shall not attempt to describe it fully here. 
as the reader will probably be far more 
interested in the incidents of Sixth v. School 
Match when it comes off. 

The Alphabet Match was, to tell the 
truth, not nearly as interesting an affair 
as it promised to be, for from the very first 
the N’s to Z's had the best of it. Stephen, 
who with a company of fellow-Tadpoles 
and Guinea-pigs was perched on the 
palings, looking on, felt his heart sink 
within him as first one and then another of 
his brother's side lost their wickets without 
runs. For once he and Bramble were in 
sympathy, and he and Paul were at differ- 
ence. Tho row these small boyg kicked 
up, by the way, was one of the most 
notable features of the whole match. 
Every one of them yelled for his own side. 
There had, indeed, been a question whether 
every Guinea-pig, whatever his private 
initial, ought not to yell for the G's, and 
every Tadpole for the T’s; but it was 
eventually decided that each should yell 
“‘on his own hook,” and the effect was 
certainly far more diverting. 

The first four men of the A to M went 
out for two runs between them, and 
Stephen and Bramble sat in gloomy 
despair. The next man in knocked down 
his wickct before he had played a single 
ball. It was frightful, and the jeers of 
the Z’s were hateful to hear. 

But Stephen brightened as he perceived 
that the next batsman was his brother. 
“Now they'll pick up!” said he. 

“‘No they won't! Greenfield senior 
ekies his balls too much for my taste,” 
checringly replied the small Bramble. 

But Stephen was right. For the first 
Sno that afternoon the A’s made a stand. 

liver’s partner at the wickets was Cal- 
lonby, of the Sixth, a steady, plodding 
player, who hardly ever hit out, and got 
all his runs (if he got any) from the slips. 
This afternoon he hardly scored at all, but 


; kept his wicket carefully while Oliver did 


the hitting. a 

Things werc looking up. The telegraph 
went up from 2 to 20. Wraysford, who 
had hitherto been bowling with Ricketts 
against his friend, gave up the ball to 


i Raikes, and the ficld generally woke up to 


the importance of getting rid of this daring 
player. 

Stephen's throat was too hoarse to roar 
any more, so he resigned that duty to 
Bramble, and looked on in dclighted si- 
lence. The score crept up, till suddenly 
Callonly tipped a ball into cover-slip’s 
hand and was caught, to the great delight 
of the Z’s, who guessed that, once a sepa- 
ration had been effected, the survivor 
would soon be disposed of. 

The next man in was Loman. He was 
better as a bowler than a batsman ; but he 
followed Callonby’s tactics and played a 
steady block, leaving the boy he had struck 
yesterday to do the hitting. 

Oliver was certainly playing in fine form, 
and fora moment his class-fcllows forgot 
their resentment against him in applaud- 
ing his play. The score was at 35, and 
the new coalition promised to be as for- 
midable as the last, when Oliver cut a ball 
past point. 

‘Run! no! yes, run!” he shouted. 
Loman started, then hesitated, then started. 
again—but it was too late. Before he 
could get across, the ball was up and he 
was runout. He was furious, and it cer- 


tainly was hard lines for him, although 
there would have been time enough for the 
run had he not pulled up in the middle. 
Forgetful of all the rules of cricket, he 
turned round to Oliver and shouted, “ You 
are a fool!” as he Jeft the wicket. 

Stephen luckily was too much engrossed 
in watching the telegraph to hear or 
notice this remark ; which, however, was not 
lost on the Fifth generally, who expe- 
rienced a return of their former discon- 
tent when they observed that Oliver, 
(though he must have heard it) took not 
the slightest notice of the offensive expres- 
sion. 

The match passed off without further 
incident. The Z's won in the end by two 
wickets, after a closer match than it had 
promised to be at first, and Stephen was 
comforted for the reverse by feeling sure 
that his brother at any rate had played his 
best, and would certainly get his place in 
the School Eleven. 

(To be continued.) 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 
By Dr. Irvine, tHe Scortisn Carrary, 


PART V. 


HIS is repeated over and over 
again, and is just the game to 
suit the dead-weight, hard- 

pushing style of play of the Grampuses. Slowly 

and surely they make ground, carrying maul after 
maul, and having their rush stopped by the 
plucky half-backs, Wriggle and Jigger. The 

ight has been brought to the verge of the 

Jingoe goal-line, Dodgér and the three-quarter- 

backs are behind the goal-line, and tho half- 

backs are on it. 

A maul is formed three yards from the line, 
and a gallant onc itis. Bat again Grampus's 
weight, and their determination to score now 
they are so near their aim, carry the day. They 
come through with the ball, but a leading for- 
ward, instead of picking it up and trusting to 
the rush carrying him over the line, or keeping 
it close to his toe till over the line and falling 
on it, kicks it over ; and before he has time to 

t on it, he has the mortification of seeing 

ger touch it down, snd picking it up, walk 
ont with it. Jingoe have had to “ touch Town,” 
but that counts nothing in deciding who wins 
the match. 

“What made you kick it so hard ? You lost 
asatry.” Such aro the remarks audibly mut- 
tered at the Inckless Grampus forward as his 
team fall back behind the 25 yards score, the 
backs and Nimbletoe well back, for Dodger is a 
long drop-kick, and he is going to ‘‘ kick out,” 
with a wind. 

Dodger takes out the ball and stops about five 
yards from the 25 score, till seeing his forwards 
all ready, slightly behind him and well lined 
out across the field, he takes a few short steps, 
and swinging his leg freely, drops it far over 
Nimbletoe’s head up to the backs, his forwards 
following up hard. The back has just time to 
dodge the two leading ones, and take a useful 


fas the ball does not reach the barricade, it 
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drop into touch, and the danger is past. They 
line out, and the ball is thrown out by a Jingve 
forward; for their understanding regarding 
possession of the ball in touch is this, that so long 


belongs to whoever touches it down first, being 
“Con side; but if it hits or flies over the barri- 
cade, or throngh it, it belongs to the side oppo- 
site to that of the player who played it into | 
touch; and this kick sent it over the heads of 

the crowd behind the barricade. 

The Jingoe does not throw it far out, because 
it is near his own goal-line, and he doesn’t want 
to throw it in front of goal. He chucks it about 
five yards to where a tall fellow-forwand is lining 
out. Up go a forest of arms, but his are the 
longest, and catching the ball high in the air, 
he struggles on a few yards before he is fairl 
held, and haa it down. Grampus carry this maul, 
and again the ball is in touch still nearer their 
opponents’ goal-line. A Grampus man touches 
it down. ‘Look out far out—line well ont, 
dJingoe, mark your men,” sings out Dodger, for 
he knows that the Grampus forward will heave it 
as far out asever he can, just for the same reason 
that caused his man to throw it so gently, 
because they are near the Jingoe goal-line. 

It is thrown far out to Hookit, who has as 
usual been prowling around for a chance to 
throw back to Nimbletoe, for this pair work 
together, Hookit playing jackal to his doughty 
friend, and near goal they are highty dan- 
gerous, and require close attention. 

Hookit gets it on this occasion, for as soon as 
he catches the ball, ere he has time to think of | 
chucking, he is bowled over, and a succession 
of mauls again takes place, in which Grampus 
once more wear down their opponents by shere 
strength, and get within ten yards of goal-line. 
Nimbletee has becn saying a few eager words 
to Hookit. Hookit has passed the message 
on to the mauls, and looks awfully mysterious 
and MERE The maul is ahout ten yards from 
the line, and fairly in front of goal, but 
the Grampus forwards don’t seem to be breaking 
through it as-they should, and could if they 
chose. They seem rather to be giving way, and 
their legs are not working in the scrimmage in 
the orthodox way. 

‘* Look out, they are heeling out on the right; 
watch Hookit,” suddenly yells Wriggle, in an 
ecstasy. And he is right. The front Grampus 
forwards have let the ball back through their 
legs, and those behind, while continuing to 
shove, have kept passing it back, till Wriggle 
saw it being coolly hooked out by a rear for- 
wand, and kicked to Hookit. Wriggle is round 
and at him like a weasel, but not in timo to 

prevont him swinging round and hurling tho 
kon straight back fifteca yards, to Nimbletoe. 

“Now then, drop at goal, Nimbletoe,” shout , 
the friends of Grampus, and taking one glance at 

oal aud steadying himself, he takes his drop. 
ft is Nimbletoe's ferte, anil he makes no mistake | 
this time. It flies in beautiful curve fair from 
his toe high over the bar, out carried by the 
wind nearly outside the pests 

The air resounds with the jubilant cries of 
the Grampuses, and Nimbletoe is radiant. 
“Isn't that a poster?" inquires the Jingoe 
captain, who, being a little to one side, has not 
seen the true course of the ball. ‘* No, a goal 
two feet inside the post,” says the umpire, why, 
foreseeing the event, had fallen back behind 
goal to see how Nimbletoe’s drop would go. | 
‘*Confound those fellows, heeling out for Nim- | 
Ddletoe! You half-backs must watch for that, 
and charge their half before he can chuck,” says | 
Dodger. ; 

“Very low to heel out,” says 
“T don’t think it is fair, a shout, be made 
illegal,” says Jiggers. ‘‘Not a bit,” says 
Dodger, * they aro quite tight. What is the 
use of their kicking it over, just to give us a 
kick out from the 25?” 

‘These fellows are an awful weight,” say the 
Jingoe forwards, ‘‘but it is getting near half. 
time, and we shall keep it as loose as we can, 
and prevent tight scrimmages in tho second 
half. We shall last longer than they, and can 
beat them at foot-work.” 

Thus they console themselves while walking 


Wriggle. | 


out to the centre. Dodger kicks off, Nim- 
Dletoe returns it, a Jingo three-quarter returns 
that, and the forwards have breuthing-time, as. 
this long-range practice goes on for a few 
minutes over their heads, Nimbletoe particu- 
larly shining at this work. At last he drops 
into touch, and ends the duel. 

Following up his drop, he is himself first at 
the ball in touch. Quick as thought he runs. 
with it to where it crossed the touch-line, 
bounds it close to him in the field of play, 
catches it on the bound, jinks the two or three: 
Jingoes who have got up, and is off full speed. 
And now look out Wriggle, and Jigger, look out 
three-quarter-backs, and even you, ger, 
confident as you are that you could tackle the 
vericst Hercules, look out for squalls. For 
it is not often that Nimbletoe tries a run 
in, only when he sees a rare chance. In fact, 
so rarely does he try it, that unkind people say 
that Nimbletoe is a very fine player when he 
has plenty of room, but doesn’t like close quar- 
ters, hates being tackled, has an aversion to 
having his jersey dirticl—in fact, is a little bit 
of a funk. 

He goes past Wriggle like an atrow. Jigger 
makes a dive at his waist, but though he gives 
him a shock, he doesn't check him. He raus 
clean round the tbree-quarter-backs, one of 
whom, a Rugby cap of last year, lets fly a 
“hack” at his legs as he sails past, but misses. 
‘No hacking,” shout the Grampuses, and the 
Rugby cap looks guilty. And now Nimbletoe 
has only Dodger to pass and gathering himself 
together, ke bears down upon him. He hesi- 
tates for a moment, not sure which side to try, 
and that is enough for Dodger, who goes straight 
at him, and winding his long arms round his. 
middle, holds him fast. But the ball may yet 

, and the try rendered certain, and 
Nimbletoe looks round to sce some Grampus to 
throw to. He hears plenty shouting, ‘‘ Well 
run, Nimbletoe, chuck ;” but there is no one 
to chuck to. His big forwards have been too 
busy bawling and cheering him, to think of 
following close up on him (a common fault 
with big forwards), and even Hookit and 
Scuttle have not kept close to their man. 

The chance is lost. In an instant the crowd 
is upon them. Nimbletoo calls ‘‘ Down,” and 
putting it down, works his way out of the 
scrimmage, and gets back indignant to his 
place. But it las been the run of the day, and 
the Grampus throats are hoarse shouting out. 
his praises, The maul is formed close to the 
goal-line, and Grampus, not to be baalked, 
shove most resolutely. Gradually they pierce 
the Jingoe ranks, burst through with the ball 
before them, they and it cross the line, and in 
confused masa there come squash an the top 
of the ball half a dozen Grampns forwards, 
nearly as many Jingoe forwards, and Wriggle is 
almost annihilated underneath the lot.- 

“Well mauled, Grampus. A try for Grampus,” 
shout their partisans. *‘ My ball,” gasps Wrig- 
gle. Two or three Grampus forwards each 
claim to have touched it down first. Two or 
three Jingoe forwards claimethe same, and 
declare that if the Grampus touched it down, it 
was in front of the goal-line. Who is to 
decide? The umpires come. They didn’t see 
it, and couldn't say. 

The referee couldn't say. So, after some con- 
sultation between the captains, amid black 
looks from the Grampus forwanis—who no 
doubt each honestly believed he bad the try-— 
and looks of indignation and injured innocence 
from Wriggle, who believes he touched it down 
first, and knows he had all the breath squeezed. 
out of him in the effort, they agree to hack it off 


| five yards from the goal-line, when the umpires 


give the welcome call of ‘‘ half-time,” and the 
panting heroes have ten minutes’ breathing- 
time. Some lie on their backs and contemplate 
the heavens ; some suck sliced lemons; but the 
chiefs of each side, joined by rosetted friends 
from the ropes, hold solemn conclave, and each 
forms a deep scheme for undoing his adversary 
in the second half. ‘The score stands a goal 
cach, and Jingoe has had to touch down once, 
and a disputed try against them. 

So far Grampus has had the best of it. You 
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have already observed the difference in the style 
-of play of the two sides. Grampus can carry 
the tight scrimmages, but are not so quick 
in following up. They straggle more in the 
loose play, and move slower than Jingoe, and 
they don’t always hunt in packs of four or five 
together, like Jingoe. When their backs run, 
they don't follow close enoweh up on them, 
rather inclining to take their leisure and show 
their zeal by bawling applause. They play with 
more power, but not the dash of Jingoe. Indi- 
vidually one might select two or three forwards, 
and Nimbletoe and Hookit, as perhaps the most 
drilliant men on the ground, each in his place. 
But there is not the working together, as a 
team, which you see in Jingoe, and for which 
no individual brilliancy will compensate in a 
tough mateh like this 

The men have again fallen into their places, 
but the sides have changed ends, and Tingoe 
now kick off from the centre against the slight 
wind which remains, while the way in which 
Grampus shade their eyes and blink shows that 
they feel the full force of the slanting dazzling 
sunlight and don’t like it. The ball is well 
kicked by Dodger high and straight, and his 
fleet forwards are well up before it comes down. 
‘One of them catches it, and without waiting to 
be tackled lets it fall out of his hands and 
charges forward with his team at his elbow and 
the ball at his toe. Scuttle runs in to pick it 
up and stop the rush, but the busy feet take it 
past him, aod he gets sadly knocked about and 
his hands trampled on and peeled for his pains. 

One of the forwards kicks it rather hard, and 
Nimbletoe has time to pick it up and start to 
Tun ere they are on him. He starts to run 
round them, but the hounds are too close on him. 
Giving one wary glance about him to see whether 
there is any other shift, and seeing none, he 
deliberately runs straight back and touches 
down behind his own goal. Some of his side 
look vexed, all- look dubious, and it is evident, 
though they are too good sportsinen to say it, 
that Jingoe are for the most part intensely dis- 
gusted. Sone of the crowd have not the same 
seruples, and relieve their indignant souls in 
hoots and jeers. But Nimbletoe doesn’t care 
two straws, and comes out with the ball to the 
25, looking just as satisfied as he did after drop- 
ping the goal. He knows that very likely Jin- 
goe would have been in had he done anything 
else than he did, or had he even hesitated to do 
it. He also knows that it was quite legal, and 
he did it. And who can blame Vim ? 

(To be continued.) 


THROUGH THE DEEPEST CANON; 
on, 
THE WILDEST OF THE WILD WEST. 


ABASED ON THE NARRATIVE OF TIE EXPLORER, 
MAJOR J. W. POWELL.) 
By Wituram H. Riverine, 
Author of “‘ d Saddle in the Wiki West,” etc. 
CHAPTER VII. 
Pp to August 13th the expedition had been 
in a partly explored region, but on that 
date they entered the Colorado proper, which 
Major Powell calls the ‘Great Unknown.” 

“‘ We are now ready to start ou our way down 
the Great Unknown,” he writes in his diary ; 
“‘our boats, tied to a stake, are chafing each 
other as they are tossed by the fretful river. 
‘They ride high and buoyant, for their loads are 
lighter than we could desire; we have but a 
month's rations remaining. ‘The flour has been 
resifted through the mosquito-net sieve; the 
spoiled bacon has been dried, and the worst of 
it boiled, and a few pounds of dried apples 
have been spread in the san and reshrunken to 
their normal bulk. “Our sugar has been lost in 
the river, but we have a large sack of coffee. 
The lightening of the boats has this advantage : 
they will ride the waves better, and we shall 
have but little to carry when we make a port- 


ge. 
“‘ We are three-qnarters of a mile in the depths 
of the carth, and the great river shrinks into 


insignificance as it dashes its angry waves 
against the walls and cliffs that rise to the world 
above, They are but puny ripples, and we but 
pigmies, running up and down the sands or lost 
among the boulders. 

““We have an unknown distance yet to run, 
an unknown river yet to explore. What fulls 
there are we know not ; what rocks beset the 
channel we know not; what walls rise over the 
river we know not. Ah well! we may conjec- 
ture many things. The men talk as cheerfully 
as ever; jests are bandied about freely this 
morning, but to me the jests are ghastly.” 

With some eagerness and some anxiety they 
entered the caiion, and were carried along by 
the swift water through walls which rose from 
its very edge. There were tiers of irregular 
shelves below, and above thesc steep slopes to 


| which here entered the granite ; and after break- 
‘ fast they embarked once more. At the very in- 
troduction the cafon inspired awe. It was 
narrower than they had ever seen it before, 
and the water was swifter. There were a few 
broken rocks in the channel, but the walls were 
; Set on either side with pinnacles and crags, and 
sharp, angular buttresses, which extended far 
| out into the river. They soon reached a place 
| where a creek came in from the left, and just 
, below the channel was choked with boulders, 
‘which, having been washed down the lateral 
caiion, formed a dam, over which there was a 
fall of thirty or forty feet. They managed to 
secure a foothold on the boulders, however, and 
then made a portage. 
Three more such dams were found. Over one 
| they made another portage ; at the other two 


Jn the Grand Canon. 


the foot of marble cliffs, They ran aix miles in 


a little more than half an hour, and emerged in | 


a more open part of the caiion, where high hills 
and ledges of rock intervened between the river 
and the distant walls. Just at the head of this 


open place the river ran across a dyke, where a! 
fissure in the rocks, open to depths below, had . 


been filled with eruptive matter. This on cool- 


ing had become harder than-the rocks, and | 
when these were washed away the volcanic | 


matter had remained as a wall, the river cutting 
a gateway through it several hundred feet high 
and as many wide. As the river crosses the 


wall there is a fall below, and a rapid filled ; 


with boulders of trap, at which the men 
stopped to make a portage, afterwards proceed- 
ing by hills and ledges, with distant walls in 
view, until they had made another five miles, 
when they landed for dinner. 

At daybreak next morning they walked down 
the bank of the river, on a Tittle sandy beach, 
to take a view of a new feature in the caiion, 


| they found safe passages, through which they 
ran. 

| The granite rose higher, until nearly a thou- 
| sand feet of the lower part of the walls were 
composed of this rock. 

About eleven o'clock they heard a great roar 
ahead, and approached it very cautiously. The 
sound grew louder and louder, and at last they 
saw a long broken fall, with ledges and pinna- 
cles of rock obstructing the river, and a descent 
of seventy feet or eighty feet in a third of a 
mile. 

They landed just above, but there was no 
foothold on either side. It was nearly a thou- 
sand feet to the top of the granite, and so it 
was impossible for them to carry their boats 
around. They decided that they must either 
tun the rapid or abandon the river; and they 
took the former course without hesitation. 

At first the water was smooth but swift ; then 
they struck wave after wave, and rode to its 
_ top, and swept down into the trough, and up 
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again ona higher wave, and down and up on 
waves higher and higher, until they struck one 
just a3 it curled back, and a breaker rolied over 
the sinallest boat. Still they flow along, past 
projecting rocks, until the Emma Dean was 
caught in a whirlpool and spun round like a 


top. 

From the whirlpool the men pulled out into 
the stream, and the other boats passed them. 
The open compartment of the Emma Dean was 
now filled with water, and every breaker rolled 
over her. Hurled back from a rock, now on this 
side, now on that, she was carricd into an cddy, 
in which she struggled for a few minutes, and 
then dashed out again, the breakers still rollin, 
over her. She was unmanageable, and drift 
down another hundred yards, through breakers, 
The other boats had meanwhile turned imto an 
eddy at the foot of the fall and were waiting to 
catch her as she came. They pushed out asshe 
approached and pulled her in against the wall. 

Strange to say, she was not seriously damaged, 
nor were her crew hurt ; and after bailing her 
out, the undaunted adventurers continued their 
perilous voyage. 

The gorge was black and narrow below, and 
red ant g grey above, with crags and angular pro- 
jections on the walls, which were cut in many 
places by side caiions. Down in these depths 
the explorers glided, ever listening, for the mad 
waters kept up their roar, and ever glancin 
ahead, for the narrow caiion was winding, an 
the river was closed in, so that they could see 
only for a few hundred yards. But ever as they 
journeyed there was some new pinnacle or tower, 
some crag or peak, some distant view of the 
upper plateau, sume strange-shaped rock, or 
some deep narrow side cafion to interest them. 
Then they reached another broken fall, which 
appeared more difficult than the one of the 
morning. 

It seemed possible to let the boats down with 
lines, from point to point, along the right-hand 
wall, and ahter making a portage over the first 
rocks, they found a footiug on some boulders 
below. They next passed along the walls by 
climbing from projecting rock to rock, some- 
times near the water's edge, and at other places 
fifty or sixty feet above. They held each boat 
with a line, while two men remained aboard 
who prevented her from being dashed against 
the cliffs and kept the line from getting caught 
in the wall. In two hours they had Lrought 
all the boats down, as fur as possible, in this 
way. 

“Tt is not easy to describe the labour of 
such navigation,” says Major Powell. *'Some- 
times, where the river is swift, we must land and 
put a bight of rope around a rock to prevent the 
boat from being snatched from us by a wave; 
bat where the plunge is too great we must let 
her leap and catch her below, or the undertow 
will drag her under the falling water and sink 
her. hen we wish to run a little way from 
shore, through a channel between rocks, we 
must first throw in little sticks of driftwood 
and watch their course to see where we must 
steer ; and so we hold, and let her go, and pull 
and lift, among rocks, around rocks, and over 
rocks.” 


At one point the boats became entirely un- 
manageable, and no order in their ruoning 
could be. preserrad Now one, now another 
was ahead, each crew labouring for its own pre- 
servation. In such a place they came to another 
rapid. Two of the boats ran it perforce. One 
succeeded in landing, but there was no foothold 
by which a portage could be made, and she was 
again pushed out into the stream. The next 
ininute a great reflex wave filled the open com- 
partment and water-logged her. Breaker after 

reaker washed over her, and one capsized her. 
The men were thrown out, but they clung to 
her, and in a few minutes succeeded in right- 
ing her. 

She was soon bailed out, and the men were 
aboard once more, but the oars were lost, and a 
pair from the Emma Dean had to be spared. 
So on, and on, and on. 

The clouds played wonderful tricks in the 
cafion. Sometimes they rolled down in great 
masses, filling it with darkness; sometimes 


they hung above, from yall to wall, and covered H 
it with a roof of impending storm. Then they . 
diifted away into the distance and hung around | 
the peaks, and covered them with a mantle that | 
lifted from time to time and set them all in 
shurp relief. Then baby clouds crept out of 
side cafions, glided round poiats, and crept | 
back again into more distant gorges. Then 
other clouds settled in strata across the cafion, 
and between the rifts in them vistas could be | 
seen of the cliffs and rocks beyond. i 

When it rained little rills were formed above, | 
and goon these grew into brooks, and the 
brooks grew into creeks, and tumbled over the 
walls in innumerable cascades, adding their | 
wild music to the roar of the river. When the 
rain ceased the rills, brooks, and creeks in- | 
stantly ran dry. i 

On August 17th Major Powell wrote: ‘‘ Our 
tations are still spoiling. ‘The bacon is so badly 
injured that we are compelled to throw it away. | 
By an accident this morning the suleratus* is 
lost overboard. We have now only musty flour, 
sufficient for ten days, and a few dricd apples, ; 
but we have plenty of coffee. We must make , 
all haste possible. If we meet with difficulties, | 
as we have done in the cafion above, we may | 
be compelled to give up the expedition and try 
to reach. the Mormon settlements to the north. 
Our hopes are that the worst places are passed, 
but our barometers are all so much injured as 
to be useless, so we have lost our reckoning in | 
altitude, and know not how ‘much descent the | 
river has yet to make. 

“The stream is still wild and rapid, and rolls 
through a narrow channel. We inake but slow 
progress, often landing against a wall, and 
climbing around some point, where we can see | 
the river below. Although very anxious to ad- | 
vance, we are determined to run with great ; 
caution, lest, by another accident, we lose all | 
our supplies. How precious that little flour 
has become! We divide it among the boats 
and carefully store it away, so that it can be 
lost only by the- loss of the. boat itself. We! 
make ten miles and a half, and camp among the 
rocks on the right. We have had rain, from | 
time to time, all day, and have been thoroughly | 
drenched and chilled ; but between showers the 
sun shines with great power, and the mercury 
in our thermometers stands at 115°, so that we ' 
have rapid changes from great extremes, which | 
are very disagreeable. It is especially cold in 


* Used to leaven the bread. 
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the rain to-night. The little canvas we have is 
rotten and useless, the rubber ponchos with which 
we started from Green River City have all been 
lost ; more than half the party are without hats, 
and not one of us has an entire suit of clothes. 
and we have not a blanket apiece. We gather 
driftwood and build a fire, but after supper tha 
rain, coming down in torrents, extinguishes it, 
and we sit up all night on the rocks, shivering, 
and are more exhausted by the night's discom- 
fort than by the day’s toil. 

“On August 19th the day is employed in 
making portages, and we advance tut two miley 
on our journey. Still it rains. While the men 
are at work making portages, I climb up the 
granite to its summit, and go away back over 
the rust-coloured sandstones and greenish-yellow 
shales to the foot of the marble wall. 1 climb 
so high that the men and boats are lost in the 
bluck depths below, and the dashing river is a 
rippling brook. All about me are interesting 
geological records. The book is open, and I can 
read us I run. All about me are grand views, 
for the clouds are flying again in the gorges. 
But I think of the nine days’ rations, and the 
bad river, and the glory of the pictare is but 
half seen. 1 push on to.an angle, where | hope 
to get a view of the country beyond, to see, if 
possible, what the prospect may be of our soon 
running through this Iatewu, or at least of 
meeting with some geological change that will 
let us out of the granite. Hut arriving at the 
point I can see below only a labyrinth of deep 
gorges. 

“* August 19.—Rain again this morning. Still 
we are in our granite prison, and the time is oc- 
cupied until noon in making a long portage. 
After dinner, in running a rapid, the pioneer 
boat is upset by a wave. We are some distance 
in advance of the larger boats, the river is rough 
and swift; and we are unable to land, but 
cling to the boat, and are carried down stream, 
over anotherrapid. The men in the boats above 
see our trouble, but they are caught in whirl- 
pools, and are spun about in them, and it seema 
a long time before they come to our relief. At 
last they do come ; our boat is turned right side 
up, bailed out ; the oars, which fortunately 
have floated along in company with us, are 
gathered up, and on we go without even land- 


ing.’ 

t think that when the reader reaches this. 
point, he will agree with me that the perse- 
verance of these men has few parallels. 

(To be continued.) 


GAMES. 


'GHES, OF THE C. M. 8. 


The Game of Skhe. 


HE most pular game amongst Afghan j 
T boys is that of Sxur. It is played by “any | 


number of lads, who form themselves iate two 
companies. One company is placed in charge 
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-of the goal, which is usually one of the boy’s 
shoes. Rach boy then seizes his left foot by the 
great toe and hops upon his right leg. The 
company of attack advances to seize the shoe, 
the other party acting on the defensive. If one 
of them drops his left leg he is considered dead, 
and must leave the game. Whichever company 
seizes the shoe eight times wins the game. 


Another popular game is Tarti. A rope is 
fastened to a peg in the ground, and the boys 
place their clothes—scarves, turbans, shoes, etc. 
—round the peg. One of their number then 
seizes the rope and defends the property. If he 


touches any of the thieves they become prisoners 
and must restore the property. 


The Game of Tatti. 


ONE OF FRANKLIN'S HEROES. 


N the summer of 1830, John Irving, a Scot- 
I tish lad of fifteen, gained the second 
mathematical prize at the Royal Naval College, 
Portsmouth, 
senting the well-known features of George Iv 


‘on one side, and Deru. on the other a space for ; 
ai 


the wioner’s name, which was duly engraved. 
Never has any schoolboy's prize had so strange 
a history. 


Soon after passing his examination, Irving : 


ot his firet appointment, and joined the Belvi- 
era, frigate (then cruising in the Mediterranean) 
as a midshipman. 

There have been preserved and recently pub- 
lished a number of letters written by this young 
sailor to one who had been for a short time his 
comrade at sea, the unaffected letters of a boy, 
showing his character, clearly Seacribing his 
companions, and admitting his own faults 
frankly to his friend. Among many tempta- 
tions to idleness, he tried to remain steady and 
industrious, and to help his friends to be so. 


They went through Euclid in spare time, and : 


read and lent to each other what books they had 
on board. But John Irving had more than 
inerely steady habits. 
in the navy, when the manliest and most con- 
sistent profession of religion did not escape 
ridicule, 

“The whole of us,” writes Irving to his 
sister, ‘‘ are langhied at for reading the Bible, 
and horribly blasphemous nicknames are applied 
tous. I hope you will not think,” he adds, 
“that I am melanchely or vexed at the be- 
haviour of my messmates ; for I am quite happy 
in the knowledge that in this ship my own 
pride and bad temper have not been the cause 
of their troubling me. Poor old Kingston has 
heen annoyed lately in the same way.” King- 
ston, of whom he speaks often, and with much 
affection, is a brother the late W. H. King- 
ston, the well-known contributor to the Boy's 
Own Paren, through which he addressed his 
last letter to the boys of Great Britain. 

Irving's career at sea was not eventful. 
fought in no battles and besieged no towns. 


After seven years of service he left the navy for , 


t was a large silver medal, repre- ; 


Those were rough days , 


He: 


a time, and tried sheep-farming in Australia, 
but found it ‘‘a very losing concern,” and re- 
turned to the sea at his father’s desire. “1 
cannot vex my poor old father,” he wrote, in 
| reference to his profession, “who has trouble 

enough to provide for six sons in the various 
: ways of getting a living, by telling him of my 
; wishes to come and live at home.” 

At this time, in 1845, the celebrated Arctic 
expedition was planned, under command of Sir 
John Franklin, to attempt once again the dis- 
_ covery of the North-West Passage to Behring’s 
; Straits. And amongst those volunteers who 
; Were accepted for it was John Irving. He was 
| appointe third officer of the Terror, one of 
Sir John’s two ships. 

Doubtless everything which the scientific 
_ knowledge of that day could suggest was done 
‘to make this expedition successful. But it is 
| startling to find how wide a gulf separates 1845 
from 1881. In a letter dated from H.M.S. 
Terror, Greenhithe, Irving writes :—‘ We tried 
our screws and went four miles an hour. Our 
engine once ran_ somewhat faster on the Bir- 
minglam line. It has a funnel the same size 

and height as it had on the railway; and makes 
the same dreadful puffings and screamings, and 
will astonish the Esquimaux not a little.” 

‘*As you observe,” he says in one of theso 
last letters, ‘‘ there must now be a long blank 
in our correspondence. Do not give us up if 

ou hear nothing. . . . Whatever happens 
is the will of God.” 

All readers are familiar with the earlier his- 
tory of this fated voyage. How, after the sister 
ships sailed away into that icy sea, und years 
passed without their return, their country did 
not give them up. Expedition after expedition 
was sent in search of them, bringing various 
results in the way of papers and relics, but no 
certain news as to their fate until, in 1879, 
an American expedition, under Lieutenant 
| Schwatka, starting in a north-westerly direc- 
tion from Hudson Bay with sledges, living and 
travelling with the Esquimaux, followed the 
Back River, within the Arctic Circle, to the 
coast, and from it made several excursions, 


collecting stories from Esquimaux, and tracing 
the expedition as far as possible without its 
Papers, now proved to have been destroyed by 
natives, into whose hands they had fallen. 

Visiting King William's Island, Schwatka 
found there graves and unburied bones, telling 
their own sal story of lonely deaths. Amongst 
them he found a grave which had been disturbed 
by the natives. In it laya few bones and some 
shreds of clothing and a siler medal.* Tho 
identification was complete, the medal bein 
that which young Irving had won as a na 
cadet fifty years before. 

These bones were gathered by the friendly 
explorers and taken to America, and thence sent 
home to John Irving's relatives in Edinburgh, 
his native town; and there, upon the 7th of 
January, 1881, were laid to rest in the beautifal 
Dean Cemetery. Thonsands watched the funeral 
and followed the remains to the grave with all 
naval and military honours. More than thirty 
years had elapsed since a few famine-stricken 
comrades had laid Irving to rest on the shore of 
King William’s Island, and now he alone of all 
his brother heroes had been so strangely brought 
home to his connery. 

With Irving's burial the Franklin records 
seem to end. As Markham says, ‘‘ We know 
enough ; we know that our gallant countrymen 
died in discovering the North-West Passage, 
and that they fell in the performance of their 
duty. . . . Englishmen willalways cherish 
a fecling of gratitude for the kindly deed of the 
brave Americans who tenderly collected and 
buried the bones of some of our heroes and 
brought away the remains of one of them, a 
task which, we well know, entailed no small 
difficulty and hardship.” 

An interesting memoir of Lieutenant John 
Irving, by Dr. Bell, of Edinburgh, has been 
published, to which we are indebted for this 
narrative. It concludes with the following re- 
flection in reference to the religious character 
of Irving and others of Franklin's gallant band, 
including their chief himself. ‘No one can 
tell what an important influence these God- 
fearing men may have exercised during these 
gloomy years of Arctic experience, both in sus- 
taining the hearts of their comrades amid the 
stupendous trials of their lot, and in teaching 
them—nmainly by their consistent example—the 
one true way of facing the unseen world which 
lay before them.” 

Inan early number Commanier Cheyne, with 
whom Lieutenant Schwatka is now working, 
will give a detailed account of his Arctic expe- 
riences, 


PARROTS AND ALL ABOUT 
THEM. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.X. 


F, instead of the above title, I headed this 
paper, ‘‘ Parrots I have known,” then, from 


* Now in the United Service Museum, London, 
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beginning to end, you would read it with an 
amused smile on your face, and I'm very much 
mistaken if, every now and then, you wouldn't 
have to put down the sheet and laugh right 
out. 

Parrots, cockatoos, lories, and love-birds I 
have kept, known, aud loved many a time and 
oft, so that it is no wonder that anecdotes of 
their lives and histories croyrd upon me as I 
write. But in Australia, by the way, where, it 
seems to me, they eat the most extraordinary 
things, they make pies of parrots and delicious 
stews of cockatoos. Here 1s a little joke that is 
sometimes perpetrated in Australia, The joke, 
1 must tell you, rests on the fact that if you 
press the chest of a cockatoo after death, the air 
sent through the vocal cords will cause the 
defunct bird to emit a scream. Given, then, 
say, an Irish servant who has never plucked o 
cockatoo before. She is sitting in the outer 
kitchen with the dead cacatwa in her lap, to 
which she has just put the finishing touches as 
you pass through. 

**Sure now, sur,"’ she says, looking innocently 
up in your face, ‘haven't ] picked him clane 
and nice ?” 

“Yes, you have, Bridget,” you say ; ‘* but. 
are you quite sure that life is extinct?” As you 
speak you give the creature a pinch. 

“Cray!” cries Polly. 

“Oh! sur!” screams Bridget. 
sur!” 

That is the dénowement ; that is the situation. 
Bridget, with looks of terror seeking the farthest- 
off corner of the kitchen, the dead bird on the 
floor, and there is where the laugh comes in. 
But the joke is a harmless one. 

Now if you wish to possess yourself of a 
parrot, you cannot do better than purchase an 
African grey one. They are of a beautiful slate 
colour, with crimson tail, very intelligent and 

-wise-looking, and very quiet and gentle. The 
very young ones, I should say, are lighter in 
colour, which deepens with age. These birds 
are imported in immenso quantities into this 
country by such firms as Jamrach, of London, 
and Cross, of Liverpool. If I do not err, the 
price is only 15s, each. It would, however, be 
as well if you were to save your sixpences and 
buy one somewhat ‘older than these recently 
imported gentry. But, and if you determine to 
invest in a young one, I fecl convinced you may 
leave the choice in the hands of any of the grea’ 
importers you purchase from. Go personally in 
preference to writing. Say I recommended you 
if you choose. I dare say many of them have 
heard my name ; and Mr. Jamrach has himsclf 
written for ‘THz Boy's Own Parer.” 

Before yen bring your Polly home, be sure 
you have his house ready for him, a large clean 
roomy cage, pice new about ten shillings, 
second-hand, through such a paper as the ‘ Ex- 
change and Mart,” about half that. 

Have his food, water, and bath ready as well. 
Of these I will speak presently. 

These parrots make exceedingly nice pets. 
They are affectionate and winning in all their 
ways ; possoss in a high degree the capability of 
being taught to speak, and taught tricks as 
well ; and if well cared for they seldom, if ever, 
get sick, and live to a goodly old age. In this 
latter respect they are more satisfactory as pets 
than dogs are ; for alas ! no matter how well and 
dearly we love the latter, we know that in a few 
brief years tho loving brown eyes will no longer 
Meet our gaze, nor the gambols cheer us. But 
parrots have been known to livo for ninety 
years. Indeed, if I remember aright, there is 
ono at this moment in Bristol considerably over 
a hundred years of age. 

Again, parrots do not eat a great deal. You 
do not miss their food, any more than you do 
that of our fireside favourite pussy. 

The common green parrot is another favourite, 
a very independent little chap, capable of 
taking his own part, and speaking when he 
isn’t spoken to. His scream, however, is nut 
Pleasant. You have no doubt seen king parrots, 
or parrakeets, with their splondid coats of 
ctimson, long tails and wings of brightest green. 
They are foeders, but somewhat delicate, 
uuleas kept well away from draughts. The heat 


“Oh! sur! 


of a fire or gas is much against their chance of 
long life. hey talk well, and can be taught to 
pipe as well. Food : seeds, such as barley, rice, 
oats, maize, and a little hemp. 

The common Amazon parrot is a native of 
South America, and is plentifully imported to 
this country. There are a very large number of 
species of them. They are capital talkers, are 
very beautiful in colour, nearly all green, and 
are said by some to be even more teachable than 
the grey parrot. Of parrakeets there are an 
endless variety, many of which make charming 
pets, being gentle and affectionate in their ways, 
and of most beautiful plumage. 

The plum-headed parrakect is one of the love- 
liest. It is a long-tailed green parrot, with 
purplish or plum-tinted head. It is no great 
talker, but very docile, and hearty enough if 
properly attended to. Food: millet, maize, 
canary-seed, and now and then a little lunch 
biscuit steeped in milk. 

The ring-necked parrakect is brought from 
Asia and Africa. Those brought from Africa 
differ somewhat in appearance from the Asiatic, 
though not in shape or size. In time they be- 
come great favourites, but they are slow to learn. 

The long-tailed green parrakect is a great 
favourite, rather inclined to be noisy, but a 
good talker withal. I must not forget to men- 
tion those now fashionable and beautiful little 
birds which go by so many different names, 
but which are so well known that I need hardly 
describe them. ‘hey are called budgerigars, 
shell parrots, zebra parrakeets, grasa parrakeets, 
and canary parrots, and probably most correctly 
the undulated grass parrakeet. Tho three words 
“shell,” ‘‘ zebra,” and ‘‘ grass,” ought to con- 
vey to a reader with any imagination, a very 
good notion of the bird’s plumage, and on 
being told that it is a tiny parrot, not bigger 
than a cock-robin, he ought to koow it where- 
ever he met or saw it. It is a native of 
Australia, found very plentifally in the vicinity 
of the River Lachlan, where it lives principally 
on The word ‘‘ budgery ” signifies in 
the native language “pretty” or ‘‘good,” 
hence the name of badgerigar. 

These little creatures make excellent and 
pretty pets; they are hardy, and, if in a large 
aviary, will breed in confinement. 

Canary-seed is this bird's staple of diet ; but, 
admitting that they will live » long time 
without water, it is in my opinion cruel to de- 
prive them of the luxury, if luxury only it be. 

Budgerigars, however, are more suited as pets 
for girls than boys, although it is very pleasant 
to observe the:n hatching and bringing up their 
young. 

Cockatoos are large, strong, hardy fellows, not 
particular as to what they eat, although man: 
of them have a great weakness for hemp-seed. 
They are of several sizes and colours, are ver 
intelligent and docile, with their owners at ail 
events, but apt to fly at a stranger. They are 
intelligent and amusing, bat not good talkers, 
asarule: yet not long since I owned a white 
South Australian cockatoo who was altogether 
a marvel. There was nothing that bird could 
not do that ever a bird did do, and the best of 
him was that he went through all his various 

rformances only when told to. His only 
faults were a bad temper towards strangers and 
a terrible aversion to my pet cat. He used to 
invite her in the most winning voice to ‘‘ Come 
on, dear,” ‘‘Give Polly one little kiss.” If 
pussy was fool enough to listen to the voice of 
the tempter she had her nose torn, after which 
Polly, looking like a very fiend, would hold 
back her head and laugh exultingly. 

Cockatoos are as well kept on a perch ; if the 
do have a cage it should be a very large bell- 
shaped one, with the usaal ring for # swing. 

here are many very beautiful species of 
lories. I need only mention one, the blue- 
capped mountain lory, a bird of very gorgeous 
plumage, delicate if not well taken care of and 
protected from draughts. It is a very intelli- 
gent parrot, about ten or eleven inches in length, 
and extremely docile, not to say affectionate. 
It can both talk and pipe tunes. Food : canary- 
seed, maize, millet, and a little hemp. The 
food ought to be varied occasionally. 


Of macaws I know little, never having kept 
any. I never could make up my mind to invest 
in one. 1 admire their plamage, which in some 
species is simply gorgeous ; but I consider them 
selfish, and T hate an unseemly noise, 


ON THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF COCKATOOS. 
AND PARROTS. 


Parrots and cockatoos, including the African 
red-tailed grey and the Amazon parrots, should 
be all treated similarly as regards food, etc. 

The tveding is a most essential point, unless 
you wish your bird to contract dyspepsia, pluck 
and eat its feathers, mope, and look a perfect 
fright. Some bird-fanciers go in greatly for 
bread-and-milk. 1 merely give this as a change 
perhaps three times a week. But I do not for a 
moment wish my young reader to be guided 
entirely by me. If he will go into those old- 
fashioned bird-shops sometimes, that he will find 
in out-of-the-way streets in large cities, he will 
pick up many a hint worth knowing. How- 
ever, I myself prefer to give these birds, as a 
staple of diet, canary-seed, with now a little 
millet-seed in it, and now a little maw, 2nd 
sometimes as a treat a portion of hemp-sced. 
Only it must be remembered that this latter is 
fattening, and that, althongh the bird may be 
very fond of it, it ought not to be given very 
oftea. As a change, bread-and-milk or well- 
boiled Indian corn, given cold, of course. The 
bread should be souked in water first, to extract 
the alum, etc., then squeezed out and a little of 
the sweetest of milk poured over it. (ireat care 
must be taken to prevent it from turning sour, 
so what is left from one day must not be given 
the next. Nuts I give them now and then as 
& treat, and also once or twice a week a cayenne 
pod or chili. Buton no account would I permit 
@ parrot to have meat of any kind, or even a 
bone to pick. Ripe fruit, if the bird cares for 
it, may be allowed occasionally in moderation, 
and of a morning a morsel of dry toast. Water 
should be placed in the dish—after it is rinsed 
out—every morning, and the bird should have a 
bath daily if he cares to take it. 

Gless or earthenware is the best kind of 
dishes, because they can be kept nice and 
clean. 

The bottom drawer of the cage should con- 
tain dry clean gravel, and the mess should be 
removed every morning, a little more gravel 
being then added. When you wash and scour 
the drawer use 2 little carbolic acid in the last 
water, then dry it before the fire previous to 
returning it to the cage. Every bit of the cage 
should be kept most particularly clean, and the 
bird's feet should not be a!lowed to get messy. 
This is the sign of a dirty cage, and it is very 
injurious, and sometimes even fatal to poor 
Polly. 3 

If the bird won’t take a bath, then a small 
syringe should be used now and then. 

Warmth is essential to the well-being of 
parrots. They onght not to be placed near a fire, 
it is true, but the apartment in which the bird 
is kept should be warm and free from draughts. 
You may cover the up at night, but leave 
a breathing space. Never sit the cage in a 
draught, and when in summer you put it out of 
doors do not stand it too long in the sun with- 
out a covering over the top of it, and do not 
put it in any corner that is exposed to the 
wind. 

It is better if you can manage it to give Polly 
her bath out of and not in her cage, for the 
dryness of the latter is quite as essential as its 
cleanliness. 

The more room a parrot has in its cage the 
more healthy and happy will it be, and con- 

uently the more apt will it be to speak well 
and fluently. The perch sheuld be moderately 
thick, or it will not be all comfortable ; if it is 
not comfortable the bird’s sleep will be dis- 
turbed, and evil consequences will follow, 

I am often asked what is the best method of 
teaching a tto speak. Certainly the great- 
est part of the secret—if secret it is—consists 
first and foremost of getting your parrot to love 
you. Unless you do this yon will, I fear, never 
make Polly a very accomplished linguist. 
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As to talking about cutting or splitting the 
tongue, such « thing is simply preposterous, 
cruelly so indeed. Always approach the bird’s 
cage-with gentleness and with words of kind- 
ness. Keop repeating to him or her—for both 
male and female can talk—the words you wish 
the bird to learn, and let them be simply words 
at first and not sentenceg. Birds, like children, 
must learn by slow degrees. 

Some breeders advise you to keep out of sight 
when you are teaching the bird. This is, in 
my opinion, an objectionable practice. At all 
events it is quite unnecessary. Let the words 
you repeat have a meaning with them, or let 
thenl be accompanied by some act which Polly 
can tako notice of. Say ‘‘Good morning, 
dear,” or, “Good night, pet,” only at appro- 
priate times, etc., and: when saying, ‘* Does 
Polly want'a drop of water?" or, ‘ Will Polly 
have some breakfast?” give water or food, as 
the case may be, while you speak. 

And so on and so forth, but always speak 
slowly, distinctly, and cheerfully. 

Do not place your bird in a position where it 
can hear all sorts of ridieulous noises ; parrots 
learn these time enough. 

Parrots are aflicted at times with a few ail- 
ments which are nearly always the result of un- 
cleanliness of its surroundings, cold, or improper 
feeding, and a return to the proper care of the 
bird will nearly always remove the ailment. A 
few drops of castor-oil may do good in costive- 
ness, A teaspoonful of paregoric in the drinking 
water will help to cure either cold or diarrhea. A 
lotion of zinc (four grains to an ounce of water) 
tubbed in to the roots of the feathers will dry 
up any sore or scurfy state of the skin. When 
the Lird is in low condition give a more liberal 
diet, and a little cod-liver oil, five or six drops 
three timesaday. Space warns me to close, but 
any letter sent to the Editor asking advice about 
the ailments or troubles of a parrot, or indeed 
avy cage-bird, will receive due attention. 


~ Correspondence. 


T. Z_and Others. 
—Judgingfrom 
the inquiries 
we receive we 
should imagine 
that in a few 
ion there will 

hundreds of 
candidates for 
every Civil Ser- 
vice appuint- 

. ment, and un. 
der such cir- 
cumstances the 
future of the 
clerks is not so 
promising as 
people think. 

ENQUIRER.— No 
more than any 
other of our 
present gentle- 

nen players. 

Your friend is welcome to his opinion, but his facts 

are imaginary and his arguments erroneous. The 

position in the premier match is a sufficient reply to 
him without going further into a matter which bas 
been answered and settled long ago. 


Not Ovt,—The newspaper report you quote Is inaccu- 
rate. The ball was caught after it had struck the 
ground close to the crease, and bounded up. 


F. R.—We have already given nine articles on the 
Magic Lantern and its Slides, commencing in our 
first number, and we cannot say more about the 
subject for some time. All the information you 
want you will find in them. 


SLICK PETHERTON.--An article on ‘‘ My Boat, and How 
T Made Tt,” appeared in our third number, and three 
articles on Boat Building in the forty-seventh, forty- 
eighth, and forty-ninth numbers. At present we 
can give nv farther information, but may return to 
the subject shortly. 


8. BUDGR—Mr. Tom Hughes has written a book on 
“Rugby, Tennessee.” It is published by Macmillan 
and Co., at 48, 6d. 


ONK OF THE SIX HUNDRED.—I]k means ‘‘the same,” 
and hence MaoSporran of that ilk is MacSporran of 


that same, or name, or family, or, in other words, i 


MacSporran of MacSporran. 
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W. J. SLATER. — Elder-flower ointment is made by 
boiling tog-ther one pound each of elder-flowers and 
lard until the flowers become crisp, and then strain- 
ing the compound with pressure throngh a linen 
cloth, Elder-leaf ointment is mate by boiling 
together three’ pounds of fresh-bruised elder-leaves, 
four pounds of suet, and two pounds of lard. Per- 
fume is added if desired. 


B. O. P.—The plates are published‘in a packet at the 
end of the volume, but the price is not settled until 
the Annual is completed. 


H. J. M.—Yon will find the information in our article 
ou Kats and Mice. 

FISHING-RoD. — Rounders appeared in No. 90. We 
must thud out what ‘‘chemicles” are iret. Coins, 
occasionally. 


A. B.—For particnlars as to the examination for soli- 
cltors, apply to the Secretary, Law Institution, Chan- 
cery Lane. 


B. B.—Waterloo was fought on the 18th of June. 
‘was 2 printer's error. 


BEN.—To preserve the natural colours of flowers in a 
herbarinm is not easy. Mr. Saunders, of Luton, who 
has succeeded in doing so better than any other 
botanist whose collection we have seen, places his 
specimens between sheets of porous paper in the 
ccdinary way, aud then puts a pile of the sheets 
betwoen pieces of stout millboard and wood, and, 
with strong strings having running nooses, he tightens 
up the buudle, and so presses his specimens. He then 
piunges the bundle into a bath of hot sand, and 
leaves it there fur a couple of days. The millboard 
allows for evaporation, and the hot sand, which can 
be kept in any old box, assures rapid drying. The 
colours are preserved, and the specimens do not 
seem to be injured in the cast. 


Tosy.—1. A model steam-engine such as you ask about 
would cost you about £10. 2 The gowns represent 
the old degree robes, such as are still worn in the 
colleges and by clergymen ; the wigs represent the 
old wi which our forefathers used to wear, and 
which have only been retained by bishops, lawyers, 
and coachmen. 


A Boy. —Do not attempt too mnch at a time. Select 
two or three subjects and a stated quantity at each 
sitting. Study thoroughly and make copious notes, 
carefully spelt. At first t 
phy, and mathematics, with butany, geology, che- 
mistry, or some such science, as a change. Attack 
the languages last. Do not needlessly waste timé 
over grammar, useful as it is—remember that 
it is not grammar which makes the language, 
but the language which makes the grammar, 
and that, if hee read intelHgently, the correct 
construction your sentences and the spelling of 
,the words will come to you without effort. 


PICKWICK.—1, The fee at Stationers’ Hall is five shil- 
lings. 2. Io all cases the person who gets jon 
of the property takes over the liabilities to which 


It 


unless there is an xpress provision to the contrary. 
It does not matter whether the survivor be a poor 
widow or a millionaire. 8. You have probably got 


- thing blowing against the window-pane. Under any 
circumstances it is not a ghost, and you can easily 
clear it up for yourself if yuu try. 


A. V. F. C.—There is no necessity for a lawyer to draw 
‘up apprenticeship indentures; you could probably 
buy a form at the nearest stationer's shop. But take 
care the form is the one you want, and that yea ‘all 
it np properly. ‘ Penny wise and pound foolish” is 
not the best motto for lite. 


E. A. 8.--Rough castings for model engires will be 
sent to any part of England by any.of the dealers. 
The prices you quote for finished parts are rather 
high, but the quality of the work is the only cri- 
terion of value. Mr. Phelps, 257, Kentish Town 
Road, London, N.W., will supply the parts you name 
at a lower price, and, ‘judging from the work we 
have seen from him, the quality is quite eyual to 
that generally sold. 7 


H. E.' and Others.—In any case where you find the 
coloured plates, through the pressure employed by 
the binder, sticking together, they may be readil 
opened without injury if first warmed, say by hold. 
ing before the fire, or holding a heated iron above 

em. 


English history, geogra- | 


the property was subject before it came to him, | 


some insect in your room. ‘It may be a leaf or some: | 


“W. WilHanzs (Northop), 28. 3d. 


“Son's Own” Lifeboat Fund. 


(Contributions received to October 14th, 1881.) 
£2. 4. 

Amount previously acknowledged .. 348 2 11 
Oct. 10.—Fred B. (Highbury), 1s.; Walter 
Spencer (Romford), 18.; Flward J. Evan 
(Ludlow), Thomas Kdwarde, 6d. ; 
W. 3. F. (Guernsey), 1s.; G. 8. Crowther 
(Hillsboro’), 18.; John Collins (Plumstead), 
1s.; Fer F. B. Smallman (Kilbarn), 12s. : 
Herbert T. Jones, 3d.; F. Sidney Holmes 
(Bull), 18.; Fer A.B. Hampson (3t. Jobn 
Street Road), 178, 2d. on 


1161. 


Oct.11.—Per George Henry (Torquay),9s.9J.; 
Ter E. H. Reoves (Edgbaston), 5s. ; Jer 
G. A. Talbot (Bedford), 158.; Per F.W. 
Isacke (Edgware Road), 5s.; P. J. Waldram 
(Hertford), 1s. 11d.; Nonplusonian, 3+. Gd. ; 
H. Latham (Wakefield), 48.; Per J. A. 
Hope, £1 178.; T. B. 7M. OL, Od; 
Per Thomas Lovell (Northampton), 
£1 7s. Gd. ; G. W. Terry (Brixton), 38. ; 
Per G, Turner Skelton (Forest Gate), 108.; 
Arthur G. Gladwell (Barnsbury), 18.; E,W. 
Tearle (Ussory Road), 28. An 


Oct. 12.— Ernest 8, Mattice (Cornwall, 
Canada), £1 198, 2d. ; Per Charles B, Cor- 
ley (Barnsbury), 158. Gd. ; ‘Wm. L. &. Ne 
Best, 2s. ; P. Abercrombte (Paisley), 18. ; 
Per G. M. MacJerrow (Annan), £1 1s. 6d.; 
Per Win, Jessel Druiff (Cauonbury), 
10s. Gd,; Per James J. Budden (Bye), 
2s. G1. ; Per Wm. A. Plowman (Birming- 
ham}, Bs. 4d.; H. F.C., C. C., Mf. C. (Chel- 
tenham), 38.; W. K. D. (Wimbledon), 18.; 
Nautilus (Birmingham), 1s.; Per Ernest 
Campion (Deptford), 48.; Per Stanley 
Sutton (Norwich), £1 58. Gd.; Per J. H. 
Adeney (Walpole Street), 128.; Per H. 
Halford (Pem'ridge Sqffare), 7¢.; Hattio 
(Hucknall Torkard), 2s. te 


Oct. 13.—M. M. E.G. N. and F. M. (Bath), 
28. Gd. ; M. R., 28, Gd. ; T. Down (Forest 
Row), Gd.; A. P., 108.; C. A. Mills (South- 
well), 5; E. P. Appleton (Provus School, 
Cornwall), 2s. 6d.; J. K. Blackmore 
(aitto), 18.; Per H. Ellis (Littlehampton), 
158,; John Barrie (Smallfield School, Bur- 
stow), %.; H. H. P. (Shrewsbury), 1 
Per Willian Ed. Jones (Manchester), 108, 
er R. Lansdowne (Plymouth), 188. 9d. 
Boys at Larchfleld Academy (Helens- 
burgh), £1 10s.; Per E. G. Bramwell, 
EV 168. G2 oO Es 


Oct. 14.—Jer Miss Lindsell (Faversham), 
£1 18.; Carolus M. Nix, 1s.; H. A. Legge 
(Shobdon), 1s.; James Burr (Quilquox), 
1s. 6d. ; Per UW. Vernon (Malvern Wells), 
£3 11s. &.; A Happy Family (Lamber- 
hurst), 58.; Jer 8. Boom (Cambridge), 
£1 18,; Mary and Elsie Nedwill (Leeds), 
ba, ; W. 8. (Romeoy), Is. ; A Family Con- 
tribution, 23, 1d.; Amicus Amico, 6d. ; 


616 9 


612 9 


Carried forward .. £377 18 6 
—< 


Price One Penny. 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 


THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 
A SEQUEL TO “‘ THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.” 
3y Gorpon STABLEs, M.D., RN. 


CHAPTER IX.—MOUNT HEKLA—THE GREAT GEYSER—A NARROW 
ESCAPE—THE SEARCH FOR THE PIRATE—MCBAIN’S LITTLE 
“RUSE DE GUERRE”—THE BATTLE BEGUN, 

“‘T[\warT puts quite another complexion on the matter,” 

said Dr. Sandy McFilail, with a sigh of relief, when 

Rory explained to him that he had spied the pirate, ‘ quite 

another complexion, though, for the time bein’, ye glowered 

sae like a warlock that I did think ye had lost your reason ; 

80 give me the glass, and I’ll e’en take a look at her mysel’. 
“Eh! sirs,” he continued, with the telescope at his 

eye, ‘but she is a big ship, and a bonnie ship. But, 

Rory boy, just cateh a hold o’ my coat-tails, and I'll 


“The Battle had 
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feel more secure like. I wouldn't wish to go 
heels o’er head out’ the car. A fine big 
ship indeed—square-rigged forward an 
schooner-rigged aft; a vera judicious ar- 
rangement.” 

‘“Now,” cried Rory, ‘the sooner we are 
landed on old mother earth the better. 
Bend on to the valve halyards, De Vere. 
Down with her.” 

“Sirs! girs!” cried the doctor, in great 
alarm; ‘pray don’t be rash. Be judi- 
cious, tlemen, be judicious.” 

De Vere looked from one to the other, 
then laughed aloud. He was amused at 
the impetuosity of the Irishman, and at 
the canniness of the Scot. 

A very pleasant little man was this De 
Vere to look at, black as to hair and 
moustache, dark as to eyes; thoughtful- 
losking as a rule were these eyes, yet oft 
lit up with fun. He never spoke much, 
perhaps he cogitated the more; he seldom 
made a joke himself, but he had a high 
appreciation of humour in others. Taking 
him all and all he gave you the impression 
of one who would be little likely to lose his 
presence of mind in a time of danger. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ you 
will leave the descent in my hands, if vou 
please. Wo are now, by my calculation, 
some ninety miles from de city of Reik- 
javik. You see beneat’ you wild moun- 
tains, ice-bound plains, frozen lakes, rivers 
and waterfalls, deep ravines and gorges, 
but no sign of smoke, no life. Shall I 
make my descent here? Shall I pull vat 
Monsieur Rory call de valve halyard? 
Shall I land in de regions of desolation ? ” 

“ Dinna think o’t,” cried Sandy. ‘‘ Never 
mind Rory; he is only a laddio.” 

“It’s yourself that’s complimentary,” 
quoth Rory. 

** Ah! ver’ well,” said De Vere; ‘I will 
ge on, for since you have been gazing on 

le ship, de current have change, and we 
once more get nearer home.” 

An hour went slowly by. Both the 
doctor and Rory were gazing at the distant 
mountain, Hekla, that lay to the south and 
east, though distant many miles. The vast 
hill looked a king among the other moun- 
tains; a king, but a dead king, being still 
and quiet in the sunshine, enrobed in a 
shroud of snow. 

Sandy was doubly engaged — he was 
talking musingly, and aloud; but at the 
same time he was doing ample justice to 
the venison pie that lay so confidingly on 
his knee, for Sandy was a bit of a philo- 
sopher in his own quiet way. 

‘“« Mount Hekla,” he was saying; “is it 
any wonder that these. Norsemen. these 
superstitious sons of the ancient Vikings, 
'nok upon it as the entrance-gate to the 
terrible abode of fire and brimstone, gloom 
anl woe, where are confined the souls of 
tne unhappy dead? Hekla, around thy 
snow-capped summit the thunders never 
cease to roll—” 

“Hark,” said Rory, holding up his 
hand; ‘talk about thunder, list to that.” 

Both leant over the car and looked earth- 


wards. What could it mean, that low, 
deep, long-continued thunder- ? Was 
a storm raging beneath them? Yes, but 


not of the kind they at first imagined. For 
see, from where yonder hill starts abruptly 
from the glen, rise immense clouds of sil- 
very white, and roll slowly adown the 
valley. The balloon hangs suspended 
right above the great geyser, which is now 
in full eruption. 

“It is as I thought,” said De Vere; 
“let us descend a little way;” and he 
opened the valve as he spoke. 


The balloon made a downward rush as 
he did so, as if she meant to plunge her- 
self and all her occupants into the very 
midst of the boiling cauldron. The steam 
from the geyser had almost reached their 
feet; the car thrilled beneath them, while 
the never-ceasing thunder pealed louder 
and louder. 

‘* My conscience !” roared honest Sandy, 
losing all control over himself; ‘‘ we'll be 
boiled alive like so many partans!” * 

De Vere coolly threw overboard a bag or 
two of sand, and the balloon mounted 
again like a skylark. And not too soon 
either, for, awful to relate, in his sudden 
terror Sandy had made a grab at the 
yalve mops. as if to check her sownware 
speed. Had not Rory speedily pulled him 
back, the consequences would have been too 
dreadful to think of. 

De Vere only laughed, but he held up 
one finger by way of admonishing the 
doctor as he said, ‘‘ Neever catch hold of 
de reins ven anoder man is driving.” 

“But,” said Rory, ‘didn’t you go a 
trifle too near that time, Mister de Vere?” 

‘* A leetle,” said the Frenchman, coolly. 
“Tt was noding.” 

“ Ach! sure no,” says Rory; ‘it was 
nothing at all; and yet, Mister de Vere, it 
isn’t the pleasantest thing in the world to 
imagine yourself being played at pitch and 
toss with on the top of amighty geyser, for 
all the world like a nut-gall on the top of 
a twopenny fountain!” 

Sandy resumed the dissection of his 
venison pie. He would have a long entry 
for his diary to-night, he thought. 

Luck does not always attend the aero- 
naut, albeit fortune favours the brave, 
and the current of air that was carrying 
the balloonists so merrily back to Reikja- 
vik, ceased entirely when they were still 
within ten miles of that quaint wee place. 
It was determined, therefore, to make a 
descent. Happily, they were over a glen. 
Close by the sea and around the bay were 
many small farms, and so adroitly did De 
Vere manage to attach an anchor to the 
roof of an old barn, that descent was easv 
in the extreme. 

Perhaps the happiest man in the uni- 
verse at the moment Sandy McFlail’s feet 
touched mother earth again, was Sandy 
himself. ‘‘Man!” he cried, to Rory, 
rubbing his hands and laughing with glee, 
“T thought gettin’ out meant a broken 
leg at the vera least, and I haven’t even 
bled my nose.” 

There was some commotion, I can tell 
you, among the feathered inmates of the 
barnyard when the balloonists popped down 
Smong them; as for the farm folks, they 
had shut themselves up in the dwelling- 
house. The geese were particularly noisy. 
Geese, reader, always remind me of those 
people we call sceptics: they are sure to 
vabble their loudest at things they can’t 
understand. 

But convinced at last that the aeronauts 
were neither evil spirits nor inhabitants of 
the moon, the good farmer made them 
heartily welcome at his fireside, and as- 
sisted them to pack, so that, by the aid 
of men and ponies, they found themselves 
late that evening safely on board the 
Arrandoon; and right glad were their 
comrades to see them again, you may be 
sure, and to listen to a narration by Rory 
of all their adventures, interlarded by 
Sandy’s queer, dry remarks, which only 
served to render it all the more funny. 

But before they sat down to the ample 


© Partans : Scottice, crabs, 


supper that Peter had prepared for them, 
Rory reported to the captain his great 
discovery. 

McBain’s eyes sparkled like live coals as 
he heard of it, but he said little. He sent 
quietly for the engineer and the mate. 
“How soon,” he asked the former, ‘‘ can 
you get up steam ?”” 

“Tn an hour, sir; easy.” 

“That will do,” said the captain. ‘‘ Mr. 
Stevenson, when will the moon rise?” 

‘She is rising now, sir.” 

“All right, Mr. Stevenson. Have all 
ready to weigh anchor in two hours’ time.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir!” 4 

The engineer still lingered. ‘‘I could 
get up steam in twenty minutes,” he said ; 
“those American hams, sir—” 

‘*Oh, bother the hams!” said the cap- 
tain, langhing. ‘‘No,no; we may be glad 
of those yet when frozen in at the Pole. 
Bear-and-ham pie, engineer ; how will that 
eat, eh P” and he bowed him kindly out. 

° ° ° ° 


By two bells in the middle watch the 
good ship Arrandoon was off the needle 
rocks of the Portland Huck. They stood 
up out of the water like tall sheeted ghosts, 
with the moonlight and starlight shim- 
mering from their shoulders. The sea was 
calm, with only a gentle heave on it; and 
there were but a few snowy clouds in the 
sky skirting the southern horizon, so the 
vessel ploughed along as beautifully as 
any sailor could wish, with a steady, con- 
tented throb of engine and gride of screw, 
leaving in her wake a long silvery line for 
the moonbeams to dance in. Save the 
noise of the ship’s working there was not 
another sound to be heard, only occasion- 
ally a gull would float past overhead 
emitting a strange and mournful cry. What 
makes the sea-birds, I have wondered, 
sometimes leave the rocks at the midnight 
hour, and go skimming alone through the 
darkling air, emitting that weird and 
plaintive wail of theirs? It is a wail that 
goes directly to one’s heart, and you can- 
not help thinking they must be bereaved 
ones mourning for their dead. 

Our heroes walked long on deck that 
night, talking quietly, as became the hour, 
of the prospects of their having a brush 
with the pirate. But they got weary at 
last, and turned in. Next morning they 
found the decks wet and slippery, more 
clouds in the sky, a fair beam wind blow- 
ing, and a trifle of canvas displayed. 

After breakfast McBain called all hands 
aft. In calm, dispassionate lan fe he 
told them the story of the poor girl who 
had risked her life on their account, of her 
murdered brother and captive father, and 
of the pirate he was about to try to find 
and capture. Then he paused, and as he 
did so every one of the crew turned eyes 
on Ted Wilson, who strode forward. 

‘* Captain,” said Ted, firmly, ‘‘ we didn’t 
sign articles to fight, did we, mates?” 

“No,” from all hands. 

“« But,” continued Ted, ‘for such ao 
captain as you be, and in such a cause, we 
will fight, every man Jack of us, as long 
as the saucy Arrandoon bas a timber above 
the water. Am I right, mates?” 

A ringing cheer was all the reply, and 
Ted retired. 

Now, reader, were I a landsman novelist 
I would very likely here make my captain 
give the orders to ‘‘ splice the mainbrace,” 
bat I’m a sailor, and I tell you this, boys, 
that British seamen never yet needed Dutch 
courage to make them do their duty. 

Captain McBain only waved a hand and 
said, ‘‘ Pipe down.” 
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An hour afterwards the crow’s-nest was 
rigged and hoisted at the main-truck, and 
either the mate or the captain was in it off 
und on the whole day. But no pirate 
uppeared that day nor the next. In the 
evening, however, some fishermen boarded 
the Arrandoon, and reported having seen 
a large ‘barque, answering to the descrip- 
tion of the suspected craft, that same 
morning lying at anchor off Suddersde, 
with boats passing to and fro ’twixt ship 
and shore. 

“It is my precious opinion, captain,” 
said old Magnus Bolt, ‘‘that this craft 
does a bit o’ smuggling ’tween here and 
Shetland.” 

** Aud it is my precious opinion, my dear 
Magnus,” said McBain, “that the rascal 
doesn’t care what he does so long as he 
dands the cash.” 

The Arrandoon was now kept away for 
the island named by the honest fisherman. 
Not straight, however; McBain gave it a 
wide berth, and passed it ‘far to the west, 
-and held on his course until many miles to 
the southward. In the morning it was 
“*bout ship” and stand away north and 
by east again. They sight the island 
‘about seven bells in the morning watch. 
Suddenly there was a hail from the crow’s- 
nest. It was the captain’s voice. 

‘Come up here, Magnus Bolt, if your 
old bones will let you, and see what you 
shall see.” bi 

Magnus sprang up the rigging somewhat 
after the fashionof a anticuated monkey, 
but with an agility no one would have 
given him credit for. 

“It is she!” he shouted, after he had 
had a look through the long glass in 
towards the iron- bound shores of the 
island; “itis she! itisshe! Ha! ha! ha!” 
and he positively danced and chuckled with 
delight. 77 ; mrrnire 

“You'll fight ? you’ it?” he gasped. 

* Rather,’ replied McBain ; “but we'll 
run first. She shall fire the first shot and, 
Magnus, you shall fire the second.” 

alf an hour afterwards, when our 
heroes came on deck to have their morning 
look around, they stared at each other 
in blank astonishment. The Arrandoon 
looked as if she had just come out of o 
tornado and had been dreadfully handled. 
The foretop-gallant mast was down, the 
jibboom in board, the screw was hoisted 
up, the funnel itself had been unshipped 
and was lashed to the deck, and the og 
was flying at half-mast, as if the vessel 
were in distress, or had death on board. 

Now let me, with cne touch of the fairy 
-wand the storyteller wields, waft my readers 
on board the pirate herself. Fear not, for 
we will stay there but a brief space of time 
indeed. The tall and by no means unpre- 
possessing form of the captain, armed 
cap-d-pie, is leaning against the rudder- 
wheel, one spoke of which he holds. His 
mate is by his side, glass in hand, examin- 
ing the Arrandoon, now only a few miles 
on. 

“Ha! ha!” says the latter; ‘it is the 
same big craft we tried to strand; and 
she’s had dirty weather too —foretop-gal- 


lant mast and jibboom both gone. She is 
flying a signal of distress.” 
“Distress? Eh? Hal hal ha!” 


laughed the pirate. ‘Isn’t it funny ? 
She'll have more of it; won't she, matie 
mine?” 
_ The mate laughed and commenced to 
sing— 
‘* «Won't you walk into my parlour?’ 
Said the spider to the fly?” 


“‘Bhe's evidently a whaler, crow’s-nest 
and all,”’ he said. 

“Well,” said the captain, ‘* we'll w(h)ale 
her; ” and he laughed at his own stupid 
joke. 

“I say there, old lantern-jaws,” he 
bawled down the companion. 

“IT reckon,” said a Yankee voice, “you 
alludes to this child.” 

“I do,” cried the captain; ‘and look 
ye here. We are going to fight and so 
forth. If we're like tobe bested, scupper 
the old man at once. D'ye hear?” 

“Well, I guess I ain’t deaf.” 

“Very well, then. Obey, or a short 
shrift yours will be.” 

“Why, captain,” said the mate, ‘‘ she 
knows us. She has put about, and is 
bearing away to the nor’-nor’-west.”” 

“Then hands up-anchor,” cried his 
superior. ‘‘Crowd all sail; she can’t 
escape us in her crippled condition.” 

“Ah! captain,” the mate remarked, 
“had you taken my advice and given that 
pretty but sly minx the sack, ere she gave 
you the slip, that whaler would have been 
ours before now.” 

“* Silence,” roared the captain. ‘On 
that subject I will not hear a word. She 
shall be mine yet—or her father dies.” 

With the exception of the few sentences 
bawled down the companion, all this was 
said in Danish, and my translation is a free 
one. 

And so the chase commenced, and sea- 
wards before the pirate, in an apparently 
grippled condition, staggered the Arran- 

loon. 

‘‘How far do you intend to bring her 
out?” asked Allan. 

“Ten miles clear of these islands, any- 
how,” replied McBain, ‘then she won't 
be able to play any pranks with us. Boys,” 
continued McBain, a few minutes after- 
wards, ‘I’m going to write letters— 
home.” 

There was nothing very unusual in the 
tone of his voice as he spoke these words, 
but there was a meaning in them, never- 
theless, that was perfectly understood by 
our young heroes. They were not long. 
then, before they were each and all of 
them seated by the saloon table. inditing, 
it might or might not be, the last com- 
munications to the loved ones at home 
they ever would pen. They were“perform- 
ing a duty—a sad one, perhaps, but still a 


duty; they were about to fight in a good | 


cause, doubtless, but the result of the 
battle was uncertain. The Maelsturm, for 


that was the name of the pirate, was | 


better—or rather, I should say, more 
eopionaly manned than the Arrandoon, 
and though not so large a ship, she had 
more guns; her crew too fought with 
balters round their necks, and would there- 


fore doubtless fight to the bitterend. The | 


only advantage—and it was a great one— 
possessed by the Arrandoon was steam- 
power. Hours went by, and the chase was 
still kept up. It was six bells in the fore- 
noon watch, and the Maelsturm was hardly 
a mile astern. Our men had already had 
dinner, and were all in readiness—waiting, 
when, borne towards them over the wind- 
rippled waters from the pirate ship, came 
the quick, sharp rattle of a kettledrum. 
One roll, two rolls, three. 

‘‘At last,” said McBain, “they are 
beating to quarters.” 

A puff of smoke from the bow of the 
pirate, the roar of a gun, and almost im- 
mediately after a round shot ricocheted 
past the quarter of the Arrandoon. 

The battle was begun. 

(To be continued.) 


THROUGH THE DEEPEST CANON; 


or, 
THE WILDEST OF THE WILD WEST. 


(BASED ON THE NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLOLER, 
MAJOR J. W. POWELL.) 


By Wiitiam H. Riverxa, 
Author of “A Saddle in the Wild West,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ye explorers were now out of the granite, 

and though the river was still swift, they 
went some distance without getting into any 
more rapids. Delay had become dangerous to 
them. Their diet was limited to coffee and a 
mess of dried apples and flour, and even these 
articles were not abundant. 

On August 25th they came to some monu- 
ments of lava, standing in the river. Gving 
on three or four miles, they found these in- 
creasing in number. Great quantities of cooled 
lava and many cinder cones were on both sides, 
aud beyond these an abrupt cataract was 
reached. Just over tho fall, on the right wall, 
a cinder cone, or extinct volcano, with a well- 
defined crater, stood on the very brink of the 
canon. From this volcano vast floods of lava 
had been poured into the river, and a stream of 
molten rock had run up and down the caion. 
The whole north side, as far as they could see, 
was lined with the black basalt, and high up 
on the opposite walls were patches of the same 
material, which, resting on the benches, and 
filling old alcoves and caves, had a peculiar 
spotted appearance. 

The cafion walls were steadily becoming 
higher as the explorers advanced, and the evi- 
dences of the volcanic eruptions above described 
were in view for ten days. 

There were few signs that the tribes of Indians 
known to inhabit the plateaus on cither side 
ever came down to the river; but one day an 
Indian garden was discovered at the foot of the 
wall to the right, where a little stream entercd 
through a side cafion. Along the valley the 
Indians had planted maize, using the water 
which burat out in springs at the foot of 
the cliff for irrigation. The corn was looking 
well, but was not sufficiently ripe for eating. 
There were some nice green pumpkins, how- 
ever, and ten or a dozen of these were taken 
on board the boats. Then, after running to a 
point where they felt secure from the Indians, 
the men prepared a mess, and though they had 
no salt to season them, the stolen pumpkins 
tasted like the most delicious fruit. 

About eleven o’clock one moming they 
reached a place in the river which seemed much 
worse than any they had yet met with in all its 
course. A Jittle creek came down from the left, 
and they landed on the right and clambered up 
over the granite pinnacles for a mile or two 
without seeing any way by which they could 
let down the doats. High above the river, they 
could walk alung the top of the granite, which 
was broken off at the edge and set with crags 
and peaks. 

In his eagerness to reach a point where thev 
could see the roaring fall below, Major Powell 
went too far on the wall, and could neither ad- 
vance nor retreat. He stood with one foot on 
u little projecting rock, and clung to the wall 
with one hand fixed in a little crevice. Findin; 
himself caught here, suspended four hundre: 
feet above the river, into which he would fall 
if his footing failed, he called for help. The 
men came and passed a line, but he coujd not 
let go of the rock long enough to take hold of it, 
and then they brought two or three of the larg«st 
oars. All this took time, which was very } re- 
cious to him. The blade of ono of the ours 
was pushed into a little crevice of the rock 
beyond him in such a manner that they could 
held him pressed against the wall; then another 
was fixed in such a way that he could step cn 
it, and thus he was extricated. 

It is worthy of remark that this intrepid ex- 
plorer, whom ‘we have seen standing at the how 
of his Loats and guiding them over tempestuous 
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falls, rapids, and whirlpools, soaring among the 
crags of almost perpendicular cahon walls, and 
suspended by his fingers from the rocks four 


‘* As soon as I determine all this, I spread my 
plot on the sand and wake Howland, who is 
sleeping down by the river, and show him where 


hundred feet above the river, Is A ONE-ARMED | I suppose we are, and where several Mormon 


MAN! 


settlements are situated. We have another 


Still another hour was devoted to examining | short talk about the morrow, and he lies down 


the river from this side, but no 


which was first examined, spending the after- 
noon in clambering among the rocks. 


boulders into the stream, so as to form a dam, 


over which the water made a broken fall of | what there ma: 


eighteen or twenty feet ; and then there was a 


ood view was | 
obtained, and the men returned to the side | long I pace u 


They | wise to go on? 
found that the lateral streams had washed | look at our rations. 


again ; but for me there is no sleep. All night 

and down a little path ona few 
yards of sandbeich along Ww the river. Is it 
I go to the boats again and 
I feel satisfied that we can 
get over the danger immediately before us ; 
be below I know not. From our 


outlook yesterday on the cliffs, the cahon seemed 


rapid, beset with rocks, for two or three hun- ' to make another great bend to the south, and 


dred yards, while on the other side 
wall projected into the river. 
aceon fall below, 

how great they 
could not tell, and 
then another rapid 
filled with huge 
rocks, for one or 
twohundred yards. 
At the bottom of 
the latter, from the 
right wall, a great 
rock projected 
quite half way 
across the river. 
It had a sloping 
surface extending 
up stream, and the 
water, coming 
down with all the 
Momentum gained 
by the falls and 
rapidsabove, rolled 
up this inclined 
plane many feet 
and tumbled over 
to the left. Major 
Powell decided 
that it was possible 
to let down the 
boats over the first 
fall, and then to 
run near the right 
cliff to a point just 
above the second 
fall, where they 
could pull out into 
a little passage, 
and, having ron 
over that in safety, 
pull with all their 
power across the 
stream to avoid the 
great rock below. 

He announced to 
the men that they 
were to make the 
attempt in the 
morning. 

But after supper 
Captain Howland 
asked to have a 
talk with him, 
and remonstrated 
against his deter- 
mination to proceed. Howland said that they 
had better abandon the river here, and that his 
brother, William Dunn, and himself would go 
no farther in the boats. 

“For the last twodays our course has not 
been plotted,” the major wrote, after this inter- 
view. ‘I sit down and do this now, for the 
purpose of finding where we are by dead 
reckoning. It is a clear night, and I take out 
the sextant to make observation for latitude, 
and find that the astronomic determination 
agrees very nearly with that of the plot—quite 
as closely as might be expected from a meridian 
observation of a planet. In a direct line, we 
must be about forty-five miles from the Rio 

irgen. 
that there are settlements up that river about 
twenty miles. This forty-five miles in a direct 
line will probably be eighty or ninety in the 
mrandering line of the river. But then there 
is open country for many miles above the month 


If we can reach that point we know | 


[here was a! more and higher granite walls. 


“The Canon Walls were steadily becoming higher.” 


ints of the , this, from our experience hithertofore, means 


I am not 
sure that we can 
climb out of the 
cafion here, and 
when at the top of 
the wall I_ know 
enough of the 
country to be cer- 
tain that it is a 
desert of rock and 
sand between this 
and the nearest 
Mormon town, 
which, on the most 
direct line, must 
be _— seventy-five 
miles away. True, 
the latter rains 
have been favour- 
able to us should 
we go out, for the 
probabilities are 
that we shalt find 
water still stand- 
ing in holes, and 
atonetime! almost 
conclude to leave 
the river. But for 
years I have been 
contemplating this 
trip; to leave the 
exploration unfi- 
nished —to say 
that there is a part 
of the cafion which 
I cannot explore, 
having already al- 
most accomplished 
it—is more than [ 
am willing to ac- 
knowledge, and I 
determine to go 
on. I wake m 

brother and tell 
him of Howland’s 
determination,and 
he promises to stay 
with me. Then I 
call up Hawkins, 
the cook, and he 
makes a like pro- 
mise; then Sum- 
ner, and Bradley, 
and Hall, and they 
all a to go on.” 

‘At last daylight came, and they had break- 
fast without a word being said about the future. 
The meal was as solemn as a funeral. After 
breakfast, Major Powell asked the three men 
if they still thought it best to leave. The 
elder Howland said Yes, and Dunn agreed with 
him. The younger Howland tried to persuade 
them to go on with the party, failing in which, 
he decided to go with his brother. 

The small boat was very much disabled and 
unseaworthy. With the loss of hands conse- 


| quent on the departure of these three men, the 


others were not able to run all the boats, and 
they therefore decided to abandon the Emma 
Dean. 

Two rifles and a shot-gun were given to the 
men who were leaving, and Major Powell told 
them to help themselves to the rations, and 
take what they thought to be a fair share. 
This they refused to do, saying that they had 


of the Virgen, which is our point of destination. | no fear but that they could get something to 


eat, but Billy the cook had a pan of biscuits* 
Prepared for dinner, and these he left on a rock. 
fore starting, Major Powell’s division of the 
camp took their barometers, fossils, and 
minerals, and some ammunition from the beat, 
and left them on the rocks. They decided to 
go over the fall as light as possible. The three 
| deserters helped to ‘itt the boat over a rock 
twenty-five or thirty feet high, and then to let 

| them down again over the first fall. 

Now they were ready to start. The last thing 
Major Powell did was to write a letter to his 
wife and give it to Howland. Sumner gave 
Howland his watch, directing that it should be 
sent to his sister should he not be heard from 
again. The records of the expedition had been 
kept in duplicate. One sct of these was also 
given to Howland. 

For the last time Howland entreated the 
others not to go on, and told them that it was 
madness not to get out of the cafon at this place, 
that they could never get safely through it, 
and, further, that he felt sure the river turned 
again to the south into the granite, and that a 
few miles of such rapids and falls would exhaust 
their entire stock of rations, and that then it 
would be too late to climb out. 

Some tears were shed. It was a solemn part- 
ipgeane each company thought the other was- 
taking the dangerous course. 

Major Powell now went on board the Maid of 
the Cation, and the three men remaining be- 
hind climbed a crag that overhung the river to 
watch the others off. The Maid of the Cation 
was pushed out and glided rapidly along the 
foot of the wall, just grazing one great rock, 
and then pulling out a little into the rapids of 
the second fall, over which she plun; The 
open compartment was filled when she struck 
the first wave below, but she cut through it, 
and then the men pulled with all their power 
towards the left wall and swung clear of the 
dangerous rock below. They were scarcely a 
minute in running it, and found that, although 
it looked bad from above, they had passed many 
places which were worse. 

The other boat followed without more diffi- 
culty, They landed at the first practicable 
point below, and fired their guns as a signal ta 
the men above that they had come over in 
safety. Here they remained a couple of hours, 
hoping Howland would take the small boat ant 
follow, but he was obstinate, and was not seen 

ain, 

Then they had a succession of rapids and falls 
until noon, all of which were run in safety, 
though just after dinner another bad place ap- 


or little stream came in from the left, and 
below there was a fall, and still below another 
fall. Above the river fell over and among the 
rocks in whirlpools and great waves, and the 
waters were lashed into foam. They ran along 
the left above this, and soon saw that they could 
not get down on that side, but it seemed possible 
to let down on the right. They puiled u 
stream again for two or three hundred yards, 
and crossed. There was a bed of basalt on this 
northern side of the cahon, with a bold escarp- 
ment about a hundred feet high. They climbed 
it and walked along the summit to a point 
where they were just at the head of the fall. 
Here the asalt was broken down again, and 
the major directed the men to take a line to 
the top of the cliff and let the boats down along 
the wall. 

As each boat was lowered one man remaineck 
in her to keep her clear of the rocks and pre- 
vent her line from being caught on the project- 
ing angles. The msjor meanwhile climbed the 
cliff and passed along to a point just over the 
fall, where he found that there was no possi- 
bility of a portage. if 

Without. waiting further to examine and de- 
termine what should be done, he hastened back 
to the top of the cliff to stop the boats from 
coming down. When he arrived he found that 
the men had let one of them down to the head 
of the fall. She was in swift water, and 
Bradley was standing in the open compartment, 


* An American biscuit is something like a hot roll. 
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holding out his oar to prevent her freth striking 
against the foot of the cliff. Now she shot out 
into the stream and up as far as the line would 
permit, and then, wheeling, she drove headlong 
against the rock, and then out and back agnio, 
now straining en the line, now striking against 
the rock. 

As soon as the second line was brought the 
others passed it down to Bradley, but his atten- 
tion was all taken up with his own situation, 
and he did not see that they were passing the 
line to him. The major stood on a projecting 
rock, waving his hat to gain Bradley's atten- 
tion, for his voice was drowned by the roaring 
of the falls. Just at that moment Bradley took 
his knife from its sheath and stepped forward 
to cut the line. He had evidently decided that 
it was better to go over with the boat as it was 
than to wait for her to be broken to pieces. 
As he leaned over the boat sheered again into 
the stream ; the sternpost broke away, and she 
was loose, 

With perfect composure, Bradley seized the 
great scull-oar, placed it in the stern rowlock, 
and pulled with all his power to turn the bow 
of the boat down stream, for he wished to go 
bow down rather than to drift broadside on. 
One, two strokes he made, and a third just as 


she went over. The boat was fairly turned, and 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Story of a Shipwreck. 


ours, whose 
name will be 
familiar to all 
readers, writes 
as follows :— 


Dear Sir,—I 
venture to think 
you may deem 
the following 
story of shi 
wreck and peril, 
as told in a let- 
ter dated the 

2th inst., from 

a boy of fifteen 
to his mother, 
worthy of inser- 
tion :— 


“I am_ ship- 
wrecked off Capo 
Roca, in Portugal. We struck on a rock about one-and-a- 
half mile from the land, then we launched the lifeboat, 
and seventeen men and myself got into it, all naked, out 
of bed, at twelve o'clock midnight. The rest did not 
have time to get in, as the ship sank in eight minutes 
after her striking the rock, and not a particle could be 
seen of her. As the ship was sinking it the 
boat that we was in under weter with it and capsized 
it, throw! the seventeen men and myself into the 
sea, when six men and myself managed to get into the 
boat again, but the boat was full up with water, but 
being the lifeboat and lined with cork it floated, and 
there we was for seven and-a-half hours, frum twelve 
o'clock midnight tilt halt-past seven in the morning, 
in a boat of water, in the open sea, and every 
wave passing over us. Theu it was daylight and we 
made for the land, and as we was close to the breakers 
making for the land, one man was washed away, leav- 
ing five men and myself in the boat. And then we 

t to the shore and the buat stuck in the sand, and 

en another man died from exhaustion, jeaving 
four and myself. And then the five of us, half dea 
managed to walk on the sand to the land 
with water to our waists, and we are now under the 
charge of the British Consul at Lisbon, and shall be 
sent home on Saturday to London. I will tell you the 
rest when I come home. There was twenty-one lives 
lost and five saved. 1 am saved, thank God. 

“ From your lowing son, 
“CHARLES FELLOWS.” 


CONTRIBUTOR of | 


she passed down almost beyond sight of the | 


others, though they were more than a hundred 
feet above the river. Then she came up again, 
on a great wave, and down and up, then around 
behind some great rocks, and was lost in the 
foam below. ° 

The men were frozen with fear, and it seemed 
that Bradley was lost. But at last, away below, 
his companions saw something coming out of 
the wayes. It was the boat. A moment more 
and Bradley was seen standing on deck, swing- 
ing his hat to show that he was all right. But 
he was in a whirlpool. Major Powell directed 
Sumner and Powell to pass along the clitf, and 
try to reach him from below. Rhodes, Hall, 
and the major then ran to the other boat, 
jumped aboard, pushed out, and let go over the 
falls. A wave rolled over them, and the boat 
became unmanageable. Another great wave 
struck her, and she capsized. 

All that those in her remember after this was 
when they found the plucky Bradley picking 
them up. 

The next day, August 29th, they emerged 
from the grand cafion, every waking hour in 
which had been one of toil. Now the danger 
was over the toil had ceased; the gloom had 


disappeared. They were nearly at the end of 


their Journey. 


The vessel was the steamship Corsica, outward 
bound for Bombay. Charles Fellows is one of 
the many thousand boys trained by the Marine 
Society, and he learnt to swim (to which, under 
Providence, he owes his life) while on board the 
| Warspite. He had once before been ship- 
wrecked—on Christmas Day last—having then 
been only one month afloat; but, nothing 
daunted, he returned to the charge, and went 
off again to sea. 


S. Wiitrcuvrcn SADLER, 
Paymaster-in-Chief, R.N. 


Marine Society's Office, 
544, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
October 19. 


Saved by a Hyena. 


=a! +. — gs 
| J uz hyena, of all the 
f animals that we 
| t 9) see at the Zoologi- 
| 7 cal Gardens, is 


perhaps the most 
repulsive and un- 
popular. With 
is awkward 
shape, _ shuffling 
gait, and hideous 
grin, he is the 
very ideal of ugli- 
ness, and his ha- 
bits in the wild 
state do not belie his looks. Being a car- 
rion feeder and prowling about at night, havin; 
also enormous power in his broad chest an 
strong front legs, he digs dead bodies ont of 
their graves, when unprotected by heavy stones 
heaped over them, cr when the sepulchre is not 
hewn in the rocks. On this account, and from 
his offensive habits generally, the hywna is de- 
tested in every country, and especially in 
Palestine, where he is still commonly found. 
We confess to having looked at the hyena 


with greater interest since reading the following 


On August 30th they passed through two or 
three low cafions, and in one of the valleys 
they discovered a family of Indians, who timidly 
scampered away to hide among the rocks when 
they approached. Major Powell reassured them, 
however, and made overtares of friendship to 
them. They were without lodges, but had 
built some little shelters of boughs. The man 
was dressed in a hat ; the woman in a string of 
beads, At first they evidently were much 
terrified, but when spoken to in their own lan- 

age they took courage, and begged for tobacco. 
Sarener looked around in the boat for something 
to give them, and found a little piece of coloure 
soap, which they received as a valuable present, 
rather as a thing of beauty than as a useful 
commotity. They were either unwilling or 
unable to tell anything about the Indians 
or white people, and so the explorers left 
them. 

Very soon now the latter were within the 
limits of civilisation, but what had become of 
Howland and his companions? Were they still 
wandering in the depths of the cafion, unable 
to find a way out? or were they searching the 
desert lands above for water? It was a long 
time before their fate became known. 


(To be continued.) 


remarkable instance of providential deliverance, 
due to the horror with which the animal is 
regarded, even by the roughest men of the East. 

When Mr. Gobat, afterwards Bishop of Jeru- 

salem, was in earlier life a missionary among 
the Druses of the Lebanon range of mountains, 
a Druse chief, whose influence it was important 
to secure, sent a message entreating Mr. Gobat 
to visit him. He was, however, unable to do 
so in consequence of indisposition. A second 
messenger repented the invitation, but still, 
contrary to Mr. Gobat’s expectation, he was pre- 
vented from complying with the chief's wi: 
A third messenger prevailed on him to set ont, 
by the assurance that if he went at once he 
might spend the night with the chief, and be 
ready to return in the morning, so as to join a 
ship about to sail for Malta, in which Mr. Gobat 
was anxious to embark, 

On their journey the guides lost themselves in 
the mountain paths. Having at last, with some 
difficulty, regained their route, they suddenly 
saw by the light of the moon that a hyena had 
laid itself down across the path exactly in their 
way. They threw stones to frighten it, when 
the animal sprang up and ran along the path 
which the party were to travel. A superstition 
ia prevalent among the Druses, that ‘‘ the way a 
hymna goes is an unlucky one.” The natives 
refused, accordingly, to go farther, and Mr. 
Gobat had to retrace his steps, greatly perplexed 
at the obstacles which had hindered a journey 
apparently of so much consequence to his 
mission. 

Long after, when in Malta, he reccived a 
letter fom a friend in Lebanon, stating that he 
had been visited by the chief, who, with much 
agitation, had spoken to him as follows :— 
‘Your friend is traly a servant of God, and 
God has preserved him ; for I wished to draw 
him to my village in order to murder him. 
Therefore I sent Puessage After message to him ; 
but God has delivered him from the hand of his 
enemics.” 

It was very lucky, some would say, that this 
hyena was in the way, but the good missionary 
saw in the incident the hand of Divine l’rovi- 
dence, and gave heartfelt thanks for so remark- 
able a deliverance. 
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THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 


By Lovis RovssEter. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE SIGNAL ON CAPE BOJADOR. 


F Daniel had been surprised when he 
I saw the Jackson cast anchor off a desert 
coast, his astonishment became stupefac- 
tion whea on the morrow he heard the 
captain announce that the ship had reached 
the end of her voyage. The crew, how- 
ever, secmed quite satisfied. The boats 
were launched loaded with provisions, and 
all went ashore with the exception of a 
few sailors, who stayed behind on guard. 

. Daniel went with Captain Goulard, he 
aving taken him into his i personal service, 

The boats crossed the shallow bay, and 
reached a beach of level sand, commanded 
hy a cordon of rounded dunes. Cape 
Bojador, forming the horn of the crescent, 
ran boldly out to sea, and lifted its bare 
and sandy head about twenty yards away 
from the other sand-hills. 

It would be difficult to imagine a place 
more desolate, more mournful, or more 
deserted, than this part of the African 
coast, where the vast ocean washes with its 
blue waters the tawny waves of the huge 
sand-sea of the Sahara, and yet leaves 
them lifeless. Near the borders of tho bay, 
on the flanks of the small hills, there cer- 
tainly grew a few tall, dense clumps of 
esparto grass, a plant of some value, but 
with a peculiarly forbidding look about its 
Jong, light blades of silvor-grey. Beyond 
those, however, all vegatation cnds ; as far | 
as you can see towards the east there is ; 
nothing but sand; and not a habitation, 
not a creature, was visible to the visitors. 

As soon as they had landed, the men 
were set to work. Whilo some mounted | 
the siles of Cape Bojador, and hastily 
pitched a couple of tents there, the others, | 

in greater numbers, dispersed towards the | 
sand-dunes, and, ceded with their cut- | 
lassus, vigorously attacked the clumps of: 
esparto. The stems were gathered in a | 
heap, and piled up at the summit of the | 
Cape, and then the captain came and him- | 
self set light to the bonfire. The flames | 
were soon leaping up and crackling, and | 
giving forth a thick column of smoke, 
which shot up like a white plume, aad then, | 
nt an immense height, spread out into an © 
enormous cloud. | 

While, under the command of the mate, 
the sailors were cutting fresh csparto to, 
keep the fire going, the captain anxiously 
scanaed the horizon with his glass. 

What could it all mean? at was this | 
fire lighted for on a desert coast? If they 
were running away from Confederate 
cruisers. was there not a great deal of 
danger lest this signal should be seen by 
them’ Daniel did not know what to 
think; his face betrayed such profound 


face that you were a resolute fad, who was 
in search of adventure. Was I mis- 
taken ?”” 

“IT don’t know, captain. I never was a 
coward, and I should not be a sailor's son 
if I did not like an adventurous life. 
But—” 

“Yes, I sec what you are going to say,” 
continued the captain; ‘‘ you would like 
to know a little more about the business. 
That is coming. Here it is. Doubtless 

ou have heard speak of the war which 
as now been raging for two years in 
North America ?” 

“Very vaguely, captain. I remember 
my father has occasionally told us what he 
had read about it in the newspapers.” 

“Well,” continued Captain Goulard, 
“the Northern States desired to abolish 
slavery. The measure was a very wise one, 
and for my part I am nc’ opposed to its 
adoption un reasonable circumstances ; 
but if the measure had been carried into 
effect immediately, as was proposed, it 
would have ruined the Southern States, 
whose rich, fertile soil can, I believe, only 
be tilled by negroes. My native state, 
Louisiana, with rgia, Florida, and Vir- 
ginia—the whole of the South, in fact—have 
revolted against the proceedings of the 
Yankees, who have now even raised our 
slaves against us. Our homes, our farms, 
have been pillaged and burnt; we have 
been compelled to take up arms to defend 
our independence and our lives. Unable 
thus far to crush us on the battle-field, the 
Yankees resolved to annihilate our trade; 
they blockaded our ports and captured 
our ships. Our president, remembcring 
what France had to do when she was 
blockaded by the English, called to mind 
the deeds of Jean Bart, and Surcouf, 
and the many others who so gallantly 
fought for their homes. He appealed to 
the boldest of us, and bas now sent forth 
on every sea & few daring privateers, 
who will everywhere pursue the ships 
of the Northern merchants, and strike 
the Yankees where they are most sus- 
ceptible. I applied for and have ob- 


; tained the honour of being of use to my 


country. Leaving Richmond, I ran the 
blockade, and I bought in England a fine 
fast steamer. I armed it, manned it, and 
I was about to sail; but the English police 
were watching me, and just as I was going 
, to embark I was stopped with a part of 
my crew.‘ Fortunately my ship, com- 
manded by a trusty friend, had got my in- 
structions, and had been able to clear off. 
After a good,many difficulties, I managed 
to got away. Followed by my men, I suc- 
ceeded in crossing to France. At Cette I 
bought this little brigantine without awak- 
ing any suspicions, and I have come here 
to this deserted corner of the Sahara, 
where my ship will come to look for us.” 

“Then, captain,” said Daniel, ‘‘the Jack- 
son will go no farther ?” 

“My ship is that Atlanta of which you 
have already heard, for it appears that my 


astonishment, that the captain, secing him 
motionless near him, could not restrain a 
smile, 

“Tam afraid we shall have to wait here 
some time,” he muttered, putting down bis 
glass and turning towards Daniel. 

‘« Listen, my lad,”’ he said, ‘it is time 
you should know why we have come here. 
In spite cf my wish, it was impossible for 
me to tell you anything at Cette or even 
during the voyage. I did not care to risk 
a noble cause by a possible indiscretion on 
your part. I took you on board because I 
wanted you, and because I saw by your 


second, Captain Evans, has not lost any 
time. I will pay him out for it. So, my 
| boy, you know that your master is Com- 
modore Goulard, and that you are a cabin- 
boy on board the Atlanta, whether you 
like it or no. Would you not rather be on 
|@ smart man-of-war than living like a 
grocer’s boy on board some petty trader ?” 
i ‘Itis rather late to ask me,” answered 
the lad, frankly, ‘‘ but—” 
‘No buts for me,” said Captain Goulard, 
| sharply; ‘if you don’t like it, I will put 
you ashore at the first port we stop at. 
| ‘That's all.” 


\ 


“That is not what I was going to say- 
I am glad to serve under you, for you have 
been very kind to me; but you promised t 
take me to Australia.” 

“Oh yes! That’s your hobby!” said be. 
laughing. ‘‘ We shall go to Australia, I 
promise you. As soon as we have swept 
the Atlantic we shall go round into the 
Indian Ocean to seeif there are any Yanke« 
ships there. And now let us look if the- 
Atlanta is not in sight. It is not the fault. 
of Captain Evans, for you know I could not 
make an appointment to the minute.” 

An hour afterwards, though Daniel came 
to the conclusion that he had been de- 
cidedly kidnapped, he had again settled 
down to bis work, and was showing him- 
self as anxious as the rest of the crew for 
the arrival of the famous Atlanta, and he 
had no knowledge of the real faots of the 
dispute between North and South, as we 
now have. 

During the whole day the fire, kept 
going by the sailors, sent up its plume 
and cloud of smoke, which as night fell 
were changed into columns of flaming red- 
Placed on the hill, the signal could be seen 
for miles, not only across the ocean, but 
across the Sshara. If it escaped the 
look-out of the Atlanta, it did not escape 
the attention of the wandering tribes of 
the desert. 

This district of the Sahara is peopled, or 
rather overrun, by the Moorish tribes, 
which wander in small bodies between 
Moroccu and the Senegal. For these 
miserable, crucl, fanatic Moors, the ships. 
which storms cast on to the coast are a 
welcome prey. At the first sign of a 
disaster the robbers swoop down on the 
shipwrecked sailors, pillage them, and 
leave them to die of hunger and thirst on 
the burning sands, or else drag them off 
into slavery, and sell them in the markets 
of Adriar or Timbuctoo. 

As soon as the column of fire had been 
perceived by a horseman of the tribe of 
Quled-bou-Seba, he hurried off with the 
news to one of the clans encamped a few 
leagues from the cape. The Moors, ex- 
pecting a shipwreck, came down in a body 
to the coast. 

Commodore Goulard had passed the 
night on the cape with his men, and al- 
though he did not fear an attack on the 
land side, he had posted a guard befure 
the camp. 

The first glcam of daylight disclosed to 
one of the sentinels a number of human 
forms wandering on the beach and round 
the cape. The sailor ran to warn the cap- 
tain, who at once perceived that a large 
party of Moors had established themselves 
on the borders of the bay. At the ap- 
proach ‘of the robbers, the boats had re- 
treated to the Jackson, and its communi- 
gations with the crew were thus cut 
off. 

At a first glance Captain Goulard raw 
the critical position in which he was placed. 
The sailors had armed, and were already 
round him eager for the fray; but it was 
obvious that the little band would have 
some difficulty in cutting their way 
through the Moors, who were much more 
numerous, and all of whom carried fire- 
arms. On the other hand, the Moors seemed 
considerably astonished. They had hurried 
on to pillage a disabled ship, and they 
looked aghast at the Jackson, moored in 
an excellent position, and with a crew very 
different from the handful of wearied mer 
they had expected to find. 

. And so each side hesitated. Captain 
Goulard was the first to come to a de- 
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cision. Ranging his men in line on the 
crest of the hill, he ordered them to keep 
in readiness to protect him, while he went 
to parley with the natives. Accompanied 
calycby Daniel, he stepped towards the 
enemy, and waved a white handkerchief. 

His approach seemed to excite a good 
deal of commotion amongst the Moors, 
whose shouts and imprecations indicated 
that they could not agree as to the recep- 
tion they should give the commodore. At 
length the party of conciliation seemed to 
have gained the day, for two men came 
away from the rest and walked towards 
the officer. 

Of these two, one was an old man with 
a long white beard, finely cut face, and of 
venerable aspect, but, like all the Moors, 
of a cunning, hypocritical expression. He 
was clothed in a big white burnous, tied to 
Lis head by a cord of camel’s-hair, and 
sbowing beneath its folds the large red 
trousers of a Zouave. 

His companion, a thick-lipped Berber, 
almoat a negro, was a powerful young fel- 
low, with fierce rolling eyes. Covered 
with rags, he was haughtily leaning on his 
damascened gun. Obviously these were 
two personages of importance, probably 
chiefs of Ouled-bou-Seba. 

In nearing the captain the old man 
majestically bowed, and gave the Arab 
salute, ‘Salam Aleikoum,” to which he 
added in French of excellent purity, 

“ Are you Frenchmen?” 

“Yes,” replied the captain, without 
hesitation. 

‘TL have been in Algiers,” said the Moor, 
‘and I know the French. I am Ali-ben- 
Mansour, the cadi of Ouled-bou-Seba. 
What are you doing in my territory?” 

‘“What does it matter?” said the cap- 
tain. ‘Arrived to-day, we shall be gone 
to-morrow, our presence cannot annoy you 
very much. If you know the French you 
kvow that they are the friends of the Arabs, 
but that they do not allow themselves to 
be molested. Tell your ple who we 
are, and order them to retire.’ 

“‘T cannot,” replied thecadi. ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to an old law of this country every 
ship which touches this shore is the pro- 
perty of Ouled-bou-Seba. Your ship is 
ours; if you wish to keep it you must pay 
us & ransom.” 

The captain was about to reply to the 
cadi in a way that his impudent proposi- 
tion deserved, but a thought crossed his 
are and he sontinnet 

“Tn all my voyages I have respected the 
laws of the countries I have visited, and ‘I 
am ready to do what you ask. I have no 
more use for the ship you see in the bay, 
for I am waiting for another which is 
coming here in search of me. I agree to 
hand over the brigantine to your men, but 
on condition that you will allow us to take 
out of her everything we require.” 

“‘T will communicate your offers to my 
comrade, Bou-Sliman Agha of Rach,” and 
the old man translated the captain’s offer 
into Arabic for the benefit of his com- 
panion. 

“The man is a coward,” eaid the Agha. 

“Or perhaps a traitor,” replied the cadi. 
«But leave me alone; has not the prophet 
said, ‘The folly of the believer is more 
sensible than the wisdom of the infidel’ ?” 
and turning towards the commodore he 
continued, “ Bou-Sliman accepts. Return 
to your people. We will allow you to pass, 
trusting on what you have pledged your- 
self to.” 

Captain Goulard and the cabin-boy re- 
gained the post on the cape. It was best 


to profit by the favourable disposition of | 


the Moors and to take refuge on the 
Jackson, where they would be in greater 
security, to wait the arrival of the Atlanta. 


The commodore collected his men, enjoined | 


the greatest prudence, and ordered them 
to use their arms only at the last extremity. 
The fire received a few more bundles of 
esparto, which gave it renewed vigour, 
and then the little troop abandoned the 


encampment and took the road to the | 
beach. 


At the approach of the sailors the Moors 
moved away from the shore, and stood 
massed together at the foot of the dunes. 
They uttered a chorus of savage shouts as 
the crew defiled before them, but not a 
gun was levelled, not a sign of hostility 
was perceptible. 

The commodore, reassured by this atti- 
tude, hailed the boats, which pulled off 
from the Jackson towards the shore. As 
they Bpprosehed the sailors broke their 

ant 
formidable volley from the Moors threw 
them into confusion, and killed and 
wounded s few. In a moment the little 
band was surrounded by the savages, and 
a terrible struggle followed. The sailors 
dropped their rifles and took to their cut- 
lasses, and fought hand to hand with the 
Moors. Captain Goulard drew his revol- 
vers, and cleared a wide space round him. 

In spite of the overwhelming number of 
their antagonists, the sailors had the best 
of it. Already the Moors were making 
off, when the black Bou-Sliman, covered 
with blood, threw himself on Danicl, and, 
clasping him in his arms, picked him up 
from the ground in his powerful embrace, 
and tried to run off with him. But Penguin 
heard the young Frenchman’s shout, and, 
armed only with his sailor's knife, rushed 
after the Moor a cere it ato his ons: 
The giant dro is prey and stagge 
to the ground, while the Canadian raised 
Daniel, who was senseless, and dragged 
him back among the crew. 

As he was doing so a violent explosion 
shook the sand-hills. A splendid steamer 
glided into the bay, and boats full of 
armed men were seen rapidly nearing the 
shore. 

At the sight of this unexpected reinforce- 
ment the Moors took to flight, and disap- 

behind the dunes. 

“The Atlanta, my lads!” exclaimed 
Commodore Goulard. 

«‘ Hurrah for the Atlanta!” cheered the 
sailors, all together. 

The first boat touched the beach. An 
officer jumped out and ran up to the skip- 


per of the Jackson, who shook hands with 
him and merely said, 
“You have kept your appointment well, 
Captain Evans!” : 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; 


LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S 
GRIEVANCES. 
By Mrs. Emoart, 
Author of “ Jack and John,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER XIV.—HOW THE “‘ BABES? BROUGHT 
FRESH TROUBLES. 


Lawrence walked sulkily along, not 
vouchsafing a word to Robert, who, on his 
part, was anxiously looking about for the 
mother of the children. They came across 
several parties of merrymakers, mostly 
working people from the East End who 
had come out for the day, and the little 
ones peered about for their mother, but 
without success. Some of the people made 
themselves merry at the expense of the 
boys. They did look rather an odd party. 
Bob's clothes still bore signs of his fall, and 
the scratch on his face did not improve his 
beauty. The little ones clung to him as if 
he were their father, looking up to him and 
asking him if he thought they should “see 
mother soon,’ and Lawrence slouched 
along behind, looking and feeling more 
ill-used than ever. 

Some of the women eyed the group piti- 
fully, and one S 
offered Lawrence 


or, 


a my, evi- 
dently thinking 
| they were very 


badly off indeed. 
He turned away 
scornfully, but 
soon after a man 
told him he was 
“down on_ his 
luck,” and an- 
other asked if 
they were look- 
ing out for the 
Union. 

“Oh! do let us 
be quick and get ‘a 
to High Beech,” cried Lawrence, presently. 
“Tam sure I can get a room there, and 
then you hurry home and get a trap for 
nail? 


It did not occur to Lawrence that from 
| High Beech, Clapton was rather a long 
| way off for anybody to hurry to. As to 
| Robert, he did not mind a mile or two 
extra so long as he found the mother of 
the children. 
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They asked one and another to direct 
them, and at last, when they were getting 
near, they caught sight, through the trees, 
ote bumber of people, and the eldest child 
said, 

‘“‘T’m sure I heard mother!” 

There was a thick growth of underwood 
and bushes, so that they could not see who 
the people were distinctly, but they heard 
& woman’s voice asking eagerly if any one 
had seen two dear children who had strayed 
away in the Forest. Then the little ones 
pulled Robert’s hand eagerly, but stopped 
short presen ty: 

“Will mother spank us” asked the 
eldest, gravely. 

“You haven't been naughty,” said 
Robert ; “‘ why should she ?” 

‘She told us to stay where we was, and 
not to move, while she went to speak to 
Mr. Tebbs, and we thought we see’d black- 
berries a little way off, and they seemed to 
be further and further, but we only went a 
very little way; but we shall be spanked.” 

Then they Sieh began to cry, as if with 
a view of moving their mother’s heart as 
soon as she saw them; but her voice was 
no longer heard, but plenty of others 
instead. People were talking of making a 
fire, and some seemed busy collecting 
sticks. There was a great deal of laughter 
and chatter, and Robert thought that he 
heard one or two female voices consoling 
the bereaved mother. 

“Come along,” he said to the little ones, 
‘your mother won’t punish you; she’ll be 
too pleased to see you for that, and 
you'll mind what she ¢ells you next 
time.” 

“Yes, let’s get rid of the little wretches,” 
said Lawrence. ‘‘ They're a nice low lot 
in there. Just hear how they're laughing. 
They’re the regular sort — Whitechapel 
roughs and costermongers. I wonder 
whatever made Carr’s friends pitch on the 
Forest for their picnic.. There’s always 
such a lot of riff-raff coming here.” 

‘Will you stay here while I take the 
young ones to their mother?” asked 
Robert, thinking his cousin might not care 
to face the crowd. : 

Lawrence answered, haughtily, 

«« They’re only a pack of cads. You can 
tell that by the very sound of their voices, 
and if I let you go in alone you'll be half 


an hour ng that woman not to 
give her brats a whipping. I only hope 
she will. That will them not to 


ster people by running away again.” 
PrThey went forward, Robert still leading 
the children by the hand, and Lawrence 
behind, and they found themselves in a 
crewd of well-dressed people, certainly 
neither ‘‘roughs” nor ‘‘cads.” Some of 
them were lighting a fire, that the kettle 
wes might boil for 
tea. One youre 
lady was s' 
ing the group in 
general, and 
scolding them be- 
ey would 
keep moving and 
changing places. 
This young lady 
was rather eathe- 
tic—she had on a 
peculiar-coloured 
green dress, an 
elaborate silver 
girdle, and two 
es Im @ Ver’ 


faded state by the 
side of her neck. When she saw our boys 
she cried out with delight, 


y | agai 


“What a delicious group of beggars! 
They’re just what I wanted. Bring them 
up, some one, and put them in the fore- 
ground. That tall boy without a jacket 
might pass for an Italian lazzarone. 


Please make him sit down, with his arm ! 


folded tenderly over one of the little ones ; 
let the other seem tired out and rest its 
head in his lap. Be quiet, and I shall 
have time to sketch them in while you're 
boiling the kettle for tea.” 

There were two or three gentlemen 
round this young lady, who was not only 
esthetic but pretty, and one of them 
step forward and said to Lawrence, 

“Juet throw yourself on the grass, my 
lad, put your arm round this little one, 
and let the other rest its head on your lap, 
as that young lady wishes. She is making 
a sketch, and wishes to put you in it. If 
yon keep quite quiet I'll give you a shil- 
ing, and your little brother and sister six- 
pence apiece.” 

The children began to cry louder than 
ever. Their mother was at a distance, 
talking eagerly to some ladies about her 
precious children who had strayed away, 
so that they did not see her nor she them; 
but not even that promise of sixpence 
apiece would comfort them when they 
heard Lawrence spoken of as their brother, 
and were told they were to keep quiet with 
him for company. As for Lawrence, words 
fail me, as the novelists say, to describe his 
indignation. These wretched children his 
brother and sister !|—he to be spoken to as 
‘my lad,” and promised a shilling if he 
would li3 down on the grass to be painted ! 

“T—I—never was so insul in my 
life,” he said, presently, turning pale with 
anger. 

“T hope I’ve not made a mistake,” said 
the gentleman, in a little confusion; then 
he 5 anced over the children and Lawrence 
with a little surprise, and said, ‘‘ I'm sorry 
if I’ve offended you, but I thought you 

ight be glad to earn a shilling 

ust then the children caught sight of 
their mother, and they each cried louder 
than ever. She came running up, and 
there was kissing and a little crying on 
her part, then some rather sharp question- 
ing as to how they came to be lost. 

“We've been with that boy,” said the 
eldest. 

Then the mother, who was heated, 
flushed, and half beside herself, first with 
the anxiety she had had about her children, 
and then with the joy of finding them, sec- 
ing what a very peculiar figure Lawrence 
made, and thinking they meant him, at- 
tacked him rather charpl . 

“Took them away for the sake of their 
olothes, I suppose, you wicked little rascal ! 
As if I dressed them this morning in their 
Sunday best for that! Have you got all 
on, dears?” 

She turned them round and round and 
examined them sharply. By this time 
quite a number of ple had gathered 
round ; even the ssthetic young lady had 
joined the group, but the good woman was 
too much occupied with her children to pay 
much attention to any one else. Bob came 
forward. 

“You're quite mistaken, ma'am. J 
found the little ones crying for you, and 
we’ve been more than an hour hunting for 
you. And here’s something to buy a doll 
for the girl and a ball for the boy, and, 
please, they say they'll never run away 

in if only you won’t spank them this 
time.” . 

He spoke with perfect simplicity and 

good faith, giving her a shilli ale he 


ke; but his very fatherly manner, and 
the earnest way in which he deprecated the 


“spanking” of the little ones, were too 
much for other people's gravity, and there 
was a general burst of laughter, in which 
some voices, strangely, hornbiy: terribly 
familiar to Lawrence, joined. He looked 
around him fearfully. Had he indeed 
stumbled on the very people whom, of all 
others, in his present plight, he most 
wished to avoid? And indced he had. 

The truth was, the picnic party had got 
tired of Chingford. They admired the 
views, went over the old ruined church, 
and had their dinner on the grass. Regi- 
nald and Ralph Carr had long before 
dinner-time given up all thoughts of seeing 
Lawrence or Robert. So had Ted. ‘‘ Some- 
thing’s up,” said the latter, philosophic- 
ally. ‘They’ve had a spill. -I know 
Hartley ’s long been wanting to have the 
handling of that mare, and now I suppose 
he’s made Dick give it him. I wonder 
what his uncle will say.” 

Then it had been suggested they should 
drive to High Beech, look at the trees, and 
wander a little in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the inn at the height, leave 
their servants to put up the carriages, and 
stroll on to some quieter place, farther 
away from the general resting-ground, and 
have tea. 

This had all been agreed to; this had all 
been acted on; and the result was not a 
particularly for- 
tunate one for 
Lawrence. 

“T eay, Hart- 
ley, how ever did 
you get into such 
@ mess?” 

It was Ralph 
Carr who spcke, 
/ and it was Mr. 
| Oarr, a portly 
) gentleman, who, 
glancing at Law- 
rence, turned to 
his son with an 
air of surprise. 
and said, ‘‘One of 

: SN your friends ?” 
This was too much for Lawrence. The 
wretched, crestfallen boy dashed away, and 
was lost amidst the trees and underwood 
which grew thick and dense around. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE 


FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S : 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF 
“The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watoh,” ete. 


CHAPTER IX.—A ROD IX PICKLE. 


oMAN, who had arrived at the same 
conclusion respecting Oliver’s bravery 
as the majority in the Fifth, did not allow | 
his conscience to trouble him as to his_ 
share of the morning's business. He never _ 
had liked Oliver, and lately especially he 
had come to dislike him. He was therefore 
glad to have made him smart ; and now, 
since the blunder in the cricket match, he 
felt greatly inclined to repeat the blow, 
particularly as there did not seem much to 
fear if he did so. 

He was quick, too, to see that Oliver had 
lost favour with his comrades, and had no 
hesitation in availing himself of every op- 
portunity of widening the breach. He 
affected to be sorry for the poor fellow, and 
to feel that he had been too hard on him, 
and so on, in a manner which, while it 
offended the Fifth, as applied to one of 
their set, exasperated them all the more 
against Oliver. And so matters went on, 
getting more and more unsatisfactory. 

Loman, however, had other things to 
think of than his rival’s cowardice, and 
foremost among these was his new fishing- 
rod—or, rather, the rod which he coveted 
for his own. Until the day after the 
Alphabet Match he had not even had time 


“It had caught In 


| to examine his treasure. Three pounds ten | 


was an appalling figure to pay for a rod; 
“but then,” thought Loman, “ if it's really 


\ it would be a pity to miss such a bargain ;” 


and every one knew the Crippscs, father and | 


son, were authorities on all matters per- 
| taining to the piscatorial art. Loman, too, 
| was never badly off for pocket-money, and 
i could easily raise the amount, he felt sure, 
| when he represented the case at home. 89 


; he took the rod out of its canvas bag, and 


began to put it together. 
Now, a boy’s study is hardly the place in 
which to flourish a fishing-rod, and Loman 


‘ found that with the butt down in one bot- 


‘tom corner of the room, the top joint 
would have to be put on up in the oppo- 
site top corner. When this complicated 
} operation was over, there was no room to 


a good one, and worth half as much again, | 


move it from its position, still less to judge 
of its weight and spring, or attach the 
winch and line. Happy thought! the 
window! He would have any amount of 
scope there. So, taking it to pieces, and 
putting it together again in this new direc- 
tion, he had the satisfaction of testing it at 
its full length. He was pleased with the 
rod, on the whole. He attached the line, 
with a fly at the end, in order to give it a 
thorough trial, and gave a scientific ‘‘ cast” 
into an imaginary pool. It was a splendid 
rod, just right for him; how he wished he 
was up above Gusset Weir at that moment ! 
Why, he could— 

Here he attempted to draw up the rod. 
There was an ugly tug and acrack as he 
did so, and he found, to his disgust, that 
the hook, having nothing else to catch, 
had caught the ivy on the wall, and what 


was worse, that the top joint of the rod had either 
snapped or cracked in its inability to bring this 
veighty catch to shore. It was a long time before 
Loman was able to disengage his line, and bring the 
rod in again at the window. The’ top joint was 
cracked, It looked all right as he held it, but when 
he tried to bend it it had lost its spring, and the 
crack showed only too plainly. Another misfortune 
still was in store. The reel in winding up suddenly 
stuck. Loman, fancying it had only caught tem- 
porarily, tried to force it, and in so doing the spring 
broke, and the handle turned uselesaly round and 
round in his hand. This was a streak of bad luck, 


the Ivy." 
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and no mistake! The rod was not bis, 
and what was worse, it was (so Cripps 
said) a rod of extraordinary excellence and 
value. Loman had his doubts now about 
this. A first-rate top-piece would bend 
nearly double and then not break, and a 
reel that broke at the least pressure could 
hardly be of the best kind. Still Cripps 
thought a lot of it, and Loman had un- 
doubtedly himself alone to blame for the 
accidents which had occurred. As it was, 
the rod was now useless. H> knew there 
was no place in Maltby where he could get 
it repaired, and it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that Cripps would take it back. 

What was to be done? Either he must 
pay £3 10s. for a rod of no value, or— 

He slowly took the rod to pieces and put 
it back into the canvas bag. The top joint 
after all did not look amiss; and, yes, there 
was a little bit of elasticity in it. Perhaps 
the crack was only his fancy; or perhaps 
the crack was there when he got it. As to 
the reel, it looked as if it ought to work, 
and perhaps it would, if he only knew the 
way. Ah! Suppose he just sent the rod back 
to Cripps with a message that he found he 
did not require it ? He would not say he had 
not used it, but if Cripps chose to imagine 
he received it back just as he had sent it, 
well, what harm? Cripps would be sure 
to sell it to some one else, or else pst it by 
(he had said he possessed a rod of his own). 
If he, Loman, had felt quite certain that 
hehad damaged the rod himself, of course 
he would not think of such a thing; but 
he was not at all certain the thing was not 
defective to begin with. In any case it 
was an inferior rod, that he had no doubt 


about, and Cripps was not acting honestly | 


by trying to pass it off on him as one of 
the best make. Yes, it would serve Cripps 
right, and bea lesson to him, and he was 
sure, yes, quite sure now, it had been 
damaged to begin with. 

And so the boy argued with himself and 
coquetted with the tempter. Before the 
afternoon was over he felt (as he imagined) 
quite comfortable in his own mind over the 
affair. The rod was tied up again in its 
bag exactly as it had been before, and only 
wanted an opportunity to be returned to 
Mr. Cripps. 

After that Loman settled down to an 
evening’s study. But things were against 
him Spain’ Comfortable as his conscience 
was, that top joint would not let him alone. 
It seemed to get into his hand in place of 
the pen, and to point out the words in the 
lexicon in place of his finger. He tried 
not to mind it, but it annoyed him, and, 
what was worse, interfered with his work. 
So, shutting up his books, and imagining 
a change of air might be beneficial, he 
went off to Callonby’s study, there to 
gossip for an hour or two, and finally rid 
himself of his tormentor. 

Stephen, meanwhile, had had Mr. Cripps 
on his mind too, for that afternoon his bat 
had come home. It was addressed to 
“Mr. Greenfield, St. Dominic’s,” and of 
course taken to Oliver, who wondered 
much to receive @ small size cricket-bat in 
a parcel. Master Paul, however, who was 
in attendance, was able to clear up the 
mystery. 

“Oh! that’s your youne brother's, I ex- 
pect ; he said he had got a bat coming.” 

‘All I can say is, he must be more flush 
of cash than I am, to 4 in for a thing like 
this. Send him here, Paul.” 

So Paul vanished, and presently Stephen 
put in an appearance, blushing, and 
anxious-looking. 

“Is this yours?” asked the elder brother. 


‘Yes; did Mr. Cripps send it ?” 

‘‘Mr. Cripps, the lock-keeper ?”’ 

““No, his son. He said he would get it 
for me. I say, is that a good bat, Oliver?” 

“Nothing out of the way. But, I say, 
young *un, how much have you given for 
it?” 

“Not anything yet. Mr. Cripps said I 
could pay in June, when I get my next 
pocket-money.” 

‘* What on earth has he to do with when 
you get your pockot-money *”’ demanded 
Oliver. ‘‘ Who is this young Cripps’ He's 
a cad, isn’t he?” 

“He seemed a very nice man,” said 
Stephen. 

‘Well, look here ! the less you have to 
do with men like him the better. What is 
the price of the bat?” 

«T don’t know ; it’s one Mr. Cripps had 
himself when he was a boy. He says it’s 
a beauty! I say, it looks as good as new, 
Oliver.’ 

“You young muff!” said the elder 
brother; ‘I expect the fellow ’s swindling 
you. Find out what he wants for it at 
once and pay him; I’m not going to let 
you run into debt.” 

‘But I can’t; I’ve only two shillings 
left,” said Stephen, dejectedly. 

“Why, whatever have you done with 
the five shillings you had last week ?” 

Stephen blushed, and then faltered, ‘I 
spent sixpence on stamps and sixpence on 
Bt brandy-balls!” 

“IT thought so. And what did you do 
with the rest ?” 


“Oh! I—I—that is—I—gave them 
away.” 

“Gave them away! Who to—to 
Bramble ?” 


“No,” said Stephen, laughing at the 
idea, ‘‘ I gave them to a poor old man!” 

«« Where ?—when * ‘pon my word, 
Stephen, you are a jackass—who to ?” 

And then Stephen confessed, and the 
elder brother rated him soundly for his 
folly, till the little fellow felt quite miser- 
able and ashamed of himself. the end, 
Oliver insisted on Stephen finding out at 
once what the price of the bat was, and 
promised he would lend his brother the 
money for it. In return for this, Stephen 
promised to make no more purchases of 
this kind without first consulting Oliver, 
and at this juncture Wraysford turned up, 
and Stephen beat a retreat with his bat 
over his shoulder. 

The two friends had not been alone 
together since the /racas in the Fifth two 
days before, and both now appeared glad 
of an opportunity of talking over that and 
subsequent events. 

‘«T suppose you know a lot of the fellows 
are very sore at you for not thrashing 
Loman?” said Wraysford. 

“‘T guessed they would be. Are you 
riled too, Wray?” 

“Not I! I know what J should have 
done myself, but I suppose you know your 
own business best.” 

‘I was greatly tempted to Ict out,” said 
Oliver, ‘“‘but the fact is—I know you'll 
jeer, Wray—the fact is, I’ve been trying 
feebly to turn over a new leaf this term.” 

Wraysford said “Oh!” and looked un- 
comfortable. 

*« And one of the things I wanted to keep 
out of was losing my temper, which you 
know is not a good one.” 

“Not at all,” said Wrayeford, meaning 
quite the opposite to what he said. 

“Well, if you'll believe me, I’ve lost my 
temper oftener in trying to keep this reso- 
lution than I ever remember to have done 


before. But on Friday it came over me 
just as I was going to thrash Loman. 
That's why I didn't.’ 

Wraysford looked greatly relieved when 
this confession was over. ‘‘ You are arum 
fellow, Noll,” said he, after a pause, ‘‘and 
of course it is all right, but the fellows 
don’t know your reason, and think you 
showed the white feather.” 

“Let them think!” shouted Oliver, in a 
voice so loud and angry that Master Paul 
came to the door and asked what he 
wanted. 

‘‘What do I care what they think?” 
continued Oliver, forgetting all about his 
temper; ‘‘they can think what they like, 
but they had“better let me alone. I'd like 
to knock all their heads together! so I 
would!” 

“Steady, old man!” said Wraysford, 
good-humouredly; ‘‘I quite agree with 
you. But I say, Noll, I think it’s a pity 
you don’t put yourself right with them 
and the school generally, somehow. Every- 
body heard Loman call you a fool yester- 
day, and you know our fellows are so 
clannish that they think, for the credit of 
the Fifth, something ought to be done.” 

«Let them send Braddy to thrash him, 
then; I don’t intend to fight to please 
them!” 

“Oh! that’s all right. And if they all 
knew what you’ve told me they would 
understand it; but as it is, they don’t.” 

“They'll find out some day, most 
likely,” growled Oliver; ‘‘I’m not going 
to bother any more about it. I say, 
Wray, do you know anything of Cripps's 
son?” 

‘“Yes. Don’t you know he keeps a 
public-house in Maltby P—a regular cad, 
they say. The fishing-fellows have seen 
him up at the Weir now and then.” 

“IT don’t know how he came across him, 
but my young brother has just been buy- 
ing a bat from him, and I don't mach 
fancy it.” 

‘No, the youngster won’t get any good 
with that fellow, you had better tell him,” 
said Wraysford. 

“80 I have, and he won't do it again.” 

Shortly after this Pembury hobbled in 
on his way to bed. 

‘You're a pretty fellow,” said he to 
Oliver; ‘‘not one of our fellows cares a 
rush about the ‘ Dominican ’ since you made 
yourself into the latest sensation.” 

“Oh, don’t let us have that up again, 
for goodness’ sake,” implored Oliver. 

‘All very well, but what is to become 
of the ‘Dominican’ ?” 

“Oh, have a special extra number about 
me. Call mea coward, and a fool, and + 
Tadpole, any mortal thing you like, only 
shut up about the affair now!” 

Pembury looked concerned. 

“‘ Allow me to feel your pulse,” said he 
to Oliver. 

“Feel away,” said Oliver, glad of any 
diversion. 

“Hum! As I feared—feverish. Oliver, 
my boy, you are not well. Wandering « 
bit in your mind, too; get to bed. Be 
better soon. Able to talk like an ordinary 
rational animal then, and not like an 
animated tom-cat. Good-bye!” 

And so saying, he departed, leaving the 
friends too much amused to be angry at. 
his rudeness. 

The two friends did a steady evening’s 
work after this, and the thought of the 
Nightingale Scholarship drove away for 
the time all less pleasant recollectione. 

They slept, after it all, far more soundly 
than Loman, whose dreams were disturbed 


by that everlasting top joint all the night 
long. 4 

The reader will have to make up his own 
mind whether Oliver Greenfield did rightly 
or wrongly in putting his hands into his 
pockets instead of using them to knock 
down Loman. It certainly did not seem 
to have done him much good at the time. 
He had lost the esteem of his comrades, 
he had lost the very temper he had been 
trying to keep, twenty times since the 
event, and no one gave him credit for any- 
thing but ‘‘the better part of valour” in 
the whole affair. 

And yet that one effort of self-restraint 
was not altogether an unmanly act. At 
least so thought Wraysford that night, us 
he lay meditating upon his friend’s troubles, 
and found himself liking him none the less 
for this latest singular piece of eccen- 
tricity. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(THIRD SERIES, ) 
VI.—A Story Needing Words. 
(Continued from page 119.) 
Frrst Crass.— Prizes, 


h embrai 
from 17 to 21, 
Prize of One 
Guin We find, 
ho 2 
rants 
honours 
one another so 
closely that we have 
thought it better 
and fairer to aug- 
ment the amount, and apportion it in Three 
Prizes—one of 15s., and two of 10s. 6d. With 
this arrangement, our Award is as follows :— 


running 
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Priv—Fifleen Shillings. 


James Youna (aged 19 years), 22, Harland 
Street, Ballymacarrett, Belfast. 


Prizes—Ten Shillings and Sixpence. 


James P. Grumour (aged 20 years and 7 
months), 138, London Street, Glasgow. 

CuarRLes Bripces Coriey (aged 18 years 
and 3 months), 24, Barbara Street, Barnsbury, 
N 


Certificates. 

THOMAS MARSHALL, 34}, Bond Stree’, Sunderland. 

WILLIAM FIFIELD HoLtors, Stoke Hall, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Staffordshire. 

ARUNDEL H. GaRRawayY, Chantry House, Faversham, 
Kent. 

JOHN JOHNSON, 63, Upper Grange Road, Old Kent 
Road, 8.5. 

JamES EDWARD ROWLEY, The Manor House, Sedgley, 
near Dudley. 

THOMAS JOHNSTON, Grove House, Portobello, N.B. 

JAMES WoOODBURNE RILEY, Sun Street, Ulverstone, 
Lancashire. 

JAMES G. GREEN, 18, Underhill Street, Swansea. 

JosErH CUNLIFFE, 1, Queen Street, St. Helens. 

Wx. WHITEHEAD, 78, St. George’s Road, Bolton. 

GEORGE EVERETT, 8, College Street, St. Andrews. 

A. E. BRACKENBURY, Claremont College, Blackpool, 
Lancashire, 

RICHARD Hvaues, 1, Park Avenue, Oswestry. 

Rost. M. Cowan, Howard Street, Kilmarnock, Scot 
lund. 

ARTHUR LEE GRIMLEY, St. Wilfrids, Compton Terrace, 
Clifton Road, Brighton. 

Tuomas W. HUNTER, 1, Rutland Villas, Grafton St., 
Newland, Hull. 


JoserH Broatcu, Allison House, Keswick, Cumber- | 


land. 

ARTHUR STANLEY BARLING, 04, Belle Vue Road, Leeds. 

Ropert L. Carn, East View Terrace, Woodbourne Sq., 
Dougias. 

JAMES ALLEN SMITH, Dodlee Green, Longwood, near 
Huddersfield. 


Geo. J. MAHON, 36, Brainerd Street, Tue Brook, Liver- | 3€q' 


pool. 

JAMES FLEMING, 10, Lothian Street, Hawick, N.B. 

Horace Hyves, Palmerston Road, Brincliffe, Sheffield. 

Hupson N. COWELL, Cottage Place, Chelmsford. 

W. SCHOFIELD, 4, Gladstone Road, Amity Road, West 
Haw, Essex. 

THomas J. GREEN, 31, Kingsley Road, Maidstone. 

JoHN BELL, 17, Addison Street, Sunderland. 

JouN A, REDWOOD, 8, St. Matthew's Road, Cotham, 
Bristol. 

. KNIGHT, caro of Mr. Fullagar, West Malling, Maid- 
stone, Kent. * 

E. TAVERNER JONES, 61, Montpelier Road, Brighton. 

Harzy BRISLEY, 25, Northampton Street, Essex Road, 
N. 

C. P. Crovcn, 35, Fellows Road, Hampstead. 

Noau RopeEN, Dawley Road, Dawley, Salop. 

ALFRED JOHN Woop, 40, Cuparstone Place, Aberdeen. 

Ws. R. DuNsTay, care of Mr. G. Davey, draper, The 
Greco, Winchmore Hill, x, 


Of the prize-winners in this class we notice 
that one at least, J. Young, has entered the 
lists before, when he carried off a certificate. 
We rejoice that his perseverance has now secured 
a prize, especially as it is wrested from no mean 
antagonists, The tone of his story is admirable, 
enforcing the noble and God-like virtue of for- 
giveness, the writer not forgetting to whom we 
are indebted for all our best impulses, or who it 
was that taught us to pray, ‘' Forgive us our 
trespasses, 18 we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” The narrative is a somewhat 
romantic one, but it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility. 

james P. Gilmour gives us an ‘‘ Episode in 


Canadian Life,” and though the style is perhaps 
a trifle too stilted, and would certainly be im- 
proved by the use of fewer adjectives, it is clear, 
and manly, and sensible. Some of the descrip- 
tive bits, too, are exceedingly well done. The 
moral of the story may be gathered from the 
concluding pai ph :—‘‘ Hector (the hero), 
when expostulating with young men smitten 
with exaggerated notions of their own ability 
and consequence, and impetuously bent on the 
fulfilment of their own hare-brained schemes in 
opposition to the advice of their elders, was 
wont to cite his memorable experience as a 
powerful example of the pernicious results of 
such madness and folly.” 

Charles Bridges Corley entitled his production 
‘Where Duty Calls,” and very prettily and 
naturally does he weave the details into s 
homogeneous whole. We can afford space for 
but one or two extracts illustrative of the pur- 
pose of the story :—‘‘ Of our happy school-days, 
which rolled by all too quickly, I must not 

ik. From the plain but excellent teaching 
of the aged village schoolmaster, I believe we 
profited more than had we been crammed with 
all the ologies of science and the technicalities. 
of art. @ was a man of many parts, this 
village schoolmaster, full of much_practical 
knowledge, and, above all, an earnest Christian ;. 
one .of those, alas! too rarely met with, who 
carried religion into everyday life, and did not 
put it on as a superior garment on the Sabbath. 
On leaving his school, Harry was apprenticed to 
the village grocer, and I entered the shop and 
laboratory of the resident Bolus. For years 
after we had taken employment we went regu- 
larly on Sabbath afternoons to our friend and 
former schoolmaster, when he earnestly and 
eloquently taught us from the Word of God. 
How we used to look forward to those Sunday 
afternoons! The old man had so endeared him- 
self to us that we spoke frecly to him. Our 
troubles of the past week he readily understood, 
and had sweet counsel with us upon them, One 
Sunday in particular I well remember. He 
gave us a stirring address on Duty, and spoke of 
the trials and troubles of life which come upon 
all, and sometimes render the course of duty 
hard. Directing our thoughts to Him who 
alono can sustain, he besought us not to let our: 
actions arise from any slavish fear of the con-- 
ences of neglecting our duty, but, prompted 
by love of right, to earnestly, and at all times,. 
endeavour to do our duty. This, and much: 
more, he said, quoting in conclusion the well- 
known lines, ‘Where Saty calls, or danger, Be 
never wanting there.’” How this advice was 
brought into action by the hero of the story, 
space will not permit of our telling, but the 
concluding sentence may possibly suggest the 
key: ‘I cannot bear to think what might have 
been tho consequence had I not gone where duty” 
called.” 

For the rest, we may mention that the num- 
ber of competitions sent in, as may be judged 
by the certificates awarded, was very large, and 
on the whole, showed satisfactory progress. In 
Many cases the snow-storm of the 18th of 
January formed the basis of the narratives. 
Canada and Russia were much favoured as” 
selected scenes, and the latter sometimes proved 
a very English kind of Russia ! 

We are sorry to have to refer to the spelling 
again, but when our friends know we have 
“to” repeatedly instead of ‘‘too” ; ‘‘wintery” ; 
“of” instead of “off” ; “storey” for ‘‘story” ; 
“staf”; ‘‘exept,” and many other impossible 
words, some of them even in the senior division, 
they will at once understand the importance of 
attention in this matter. Competitors would 
do well also to give particular attention to the 
uses of ‘‘who” and “whom,” a point in regard. 
to which many fail. 
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THE GRYPTOGRAM. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE GIANT RAFT.”) 


By Ju.es VERNE, 
Author of “The Boy Captain,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE FIRST SEARCH. 


oF HE search had | 

to commence | 
at once, and 
that for two 
weighty rea- | 
sons. 

The first of 
these was— 
and this was 
a question of 
life or death 
—that this 

roof of 
oam Dacos- 
ta’s inno- 
cence must 
be produced 
before the ar- 
rival of the 
order from 
Rio Janeiro. 
Once the 
identity of 
, the prisoner 
was established, it was impossible that 
such an order could be other than the order 
for his execution. 

The second was that the body of Torres 
should be got out of the water as quickly 
- as possible so as to regain undamaged the 
metal case and the paper it ought to con- 
tain. : 

At this juncture Araujo displayed not 
only zeal and intelligence, but also a per- 
fect knowledge of the state of the river at 
its confluence with the Rio Negro. 

“Tf Torres,” he said to the young men, 
“‘had been from the first carried away by 
the current, we should have to drag the 
river throughout a large area, for we shall 
have a good many days to wait for his 
body to reappear on the surface through 
the effects of decomposition.” 

“‘We cannot do that,” replied Manoel. 
“« This very day we ought to succeed.” 

“Tf, on the contrary,” continued the 
pilot, ‘‘the corpse has got stuck smonget 
the reeds and vegetation at the foot of the 
bank, we shall not be an hour before we 
find it.” 

“To work, then!’ answered Benito. 

There was but one way of working. The 
boats approached the bank, and the In- 
dians, furnished with long poles, began to 
sound every part of the river at the base 

. of the bluff which had served for the scene 
of the struggle. 

The place had been easily recognised. A 
track of blood stained the declivity in its 
chalky part, and ran perpendicularly down 
it into the water; and there many a clot 
scattered on the reeds indicated the very 
spot where the body had disappeared. 

About fifty feet down stream a point 
jutted out from the river-side and kept 
back the waters in a kind of eddy, as ina 
large basin. There was no current what- 
ever near the shore, and the reeds shot up 
out of the river unbent.’ Every hope then 
existed that Torres’s body had not been 
carried away by the main stream. Where 
the bed of the river shewed sufficient 
slope, it was perhaps possible for the 
corpse to have rolled several feet along the 
ridge, and even there no effect of the cur- 
rent could be traced. 


Tho ubas and the pirogues, dividing the ! 


work amongst them, limited the field of 


their researches to the extreme edge of the , 


they cannot possibly have any effect over 
this depression.” 
This was fortunate, it must be admitted. 


eddy, and from the circumference to the But was Araujo mistaken? The old pilot 


The River Bottom stirred up in every direction.” 


centre the crews’ long poles left not a 
single point unexplored. But no amount 
of probing discovered the body of the ad- 
venturer, neither among the clumps of 
reeds nor on the bottom of the river, whose 
slope was then carefully examined. 

‘wo hours after the work had begun 
they had been led to think that the body, | 
having, probably struck against the de- 
clivity, had fallen off obliquely and rolled 
beyond the limits of this eddy, where the 
aceon of the current commenced to be 
felt. 

“But that is no reason why we should | 
despair,” said Manoel, ‘ still less why we 
should give up our search.” ‘ 

“Will it be necessary,” exclaimed Benito, | 
‘to search the river throughout its breadth 
and its lenjth ?” 

“Throughout its breadth, perhaps,” 
answered Araujo; ‘“‘ throughout its length, | 
no—fortunately.” 

*« And why ?” asked Manoel. 

“Because the Amazon, about a mile 
away from its junction with the Rio Negro, 
makes a tudden bend, and at the same 
time its bed.rises, so that there is a kind 
of natural barrier, well known to sailors as 
the Bar of Frias, which things floating near 
the surface are alone able to clear. In 


short, the currents are ponded back, and 


of the Amazon could be relied on. For the 
thirty years that he had followed his pro- 
fession the crossing of the Bar of Frias, 
where the current was increased in force 
by its decrease in depth, had often given 
him trouble. The narrowness of the 


: channel and the elevation of the bed made 


the Peres exceedingly difficult, and many 
a raft had there come to grief. 

And so Araujo was right in declarirg 
that if the corpse of Torres was still re- 
tained by its weight on the sandy bed of 
the river, it could not have been dragged 
over the bar. It is true that later on, when, 
on account of the expansion of the gases, 
it would again rise to the surface, the cur- 
rent would bear it away, and it would then 
be irrecoverably lost down the stream, a 
long way beyond the obstruction. But this 
purely physical effect would not take place 
for several days. 

They could not have applicd to a man 
who was more skilful or more conversant 
with the locality than Araujo, and when 
he affirmed that the body could not have 
been borne ont of the narrow channel for 
more than a mile or 80, they were sure to 
recover it if they thoroughly sounded that 
portion of the river. 

Not an island, not an islet, checked the 
course of the Amazon in these parts. 
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Hence, when the foot of the two banks had 
been visited up to the bar, it wasin the bed 
itself, about five hundred feet in width, 
that more careful investigations had to be 
commenced. 

The way the work was conducted was 
this. The boats taking the right and left 
of the Amazon lay alongside the banks. 
The reeds and vegetation were tried with 
the poles. Of the smallest ledges in the 
banks in which a body could rest, not one 
escaped the scrutiny of Araujo and his 
Indians. 

But all this labour produced no result, 
and half the day had elapsed without the 
body being brought to the surface of the 
stream. 

An hour's rest was given to the Indians. 
During this time they ok of some re- 
yreshmaent, and then they returned to their 
task. 

Four of the boats, in charge of the pilot, 
Benito, Fragoso, and Manoel, divided the 
river between the Rio Negro and the Bar 
of Frias into four portions. They set to 
work to explore its very bed. In certain 
places the poles proved insufficient to 
thoroughly search amongst the deeps, and 
hence a few dredges—or rather harrows, 
made of stones and old iron, bound round 
with a solid bar—were taken on board, 


and when the boats had pushed off these |’ 


rakes were thrown in and the river bottom 
stirred up in every direction. 

It was in this difficult task that Benito 
and his companions were employed till the 
evening. The ubas and pirogues, worked 
by the oars, traversed the whole surface of 
the river up to the Bar of Frias. 

There had been moments of excitement 
during this spell of work, when the har- 
rows, catching in something at the bottom, 
offered some slight resistance. They were 
then hauled up, but in place of the body 
so eagerly searched for, there would appear 
only heavy stones or tufts of herbage 
which they had dragged from their sandy 
bed. No ore, however, had an idea of 
giving up the enterprise. They none of 
them thought of themselves in this work of 
salvation. Benito, Manoel, Araujo had 
not even to stir uo the Indians or to en- 
courage them. The gallant fellows knew 
that they were working for the fazonder of 
Iquitos—for the man whom they loved, 
for the chief of the oxcellent family who 
treated their servants so well. 

Yes; and so they would have passed the 
night in dragging the river. Of every 
minute lost all fnew the value. 

A little before the sun disappeared, 
Araujo, fiuding it useless to continue his 
operations in the gloom, gave the signal 
for the boats to join company and return 
together to the confluence of the Rio Negro 
and regain the jangada. 

The work so carefully and intelligently 
condacted was not, however, at an end. 

Manoel and Fragoso, as they came back, 
dared not mention their ill-success before 
Renito. They feared that the disappoint- 
ment would only force him to some act of 
despair. 

But neither courage nor coolness deserted 
the young fellow; he was determined to 
follow to the end this supreme effort to 
save the honour and the life of his father, 
and he it was who addressed his com- 
panions, and said, ‘‘To-morrow we will 
try again, and under better conditions if 
possible.” 

“Yes,” answered Manoel; ‘‘you are 
right, Benito. We can do better. We 
cannot pretend to have entirely explored 
the river along the whole of the and 
over the whole of its bed.” 
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**No; wecannot have done that,’ re- 
plied Araujo; ‘‘and I maintain what I 
said—that the body of Torres is there, and 
that it is there because it has not been 
carried away, because it could not be 
drawn over the Bar of Frias, and because 
it vill take many days before it rises to the 
surface and floats down the stream. “Yes, 
it is there, and not a demijohn of tafia 
will pass my lips until I find it! ” 

This affirmation from the pilot was worth 
a good deal, and was of a hope-inspiring 
nature. 

However, Benito, who did not care so 
much for words as he did for things, 
thought proper to reply, ‘‘ Yes, Araujo; 
the body of Torres is in the river, and we 
shall find it if—” 

“If?” said the pilot. 

“Tf it has not become the prey of the 
alligators!” 

Manoel and Fragoso waited anxiously 
for Araujo’s reply. 

The pilot was silent for a few moments; 
they felt that he was reflecting before he 
spoke. ‘‘ Mr. Benito,” he said, at length,‘‘I 
am not in the habit of speaking lightly. 
I had the same idea as you; but listen. 
During the ten hours we have been at 
work have you seen a ingle cayman in the 
river?” 

“Not one!” said Fragoso. 

“If you have not seen one,” continued 
the pilot, ‘it was because there were none 
to see, for these animals have nothing to 
keep them in the white waters when, a 
quarter of mile off, there are large 
stretches of the black waters, which they 


so greatly prefer. When the raft war 
attacked by some of these creatures it war 
in @ part where there was no place for 
them to flee to. Hero it is quite different. 
Go to the Rio Negro, and there you will 
see caymans by the score. Had Torres’s 
body fallen into that tributary there might 
be no chance of recovering it. But it was 
in the Amazon that it was lost, and in the 
Amazon it will be found !”” 

Benito, relieved from his fears, took the 
pilot's hand and shook it, and contented 

jimself with the reply, ‘‘To-morrow, my 
friends!” 

Ten minutes later they were all on board 
the jangada. During the day Yaquita had 

assed some hours with her husband. But. 
fore she started, and when she saw 
neither the pilot, nor Manoel, nor Benito, 
nor the boats, she had guessed the search 
on which they had gone, but she said 
nothing to Joam Dacosta, as she hoped 
that in the morning she would be able to 
inform him of their success. 

But when Benito set foot on the raft she 
petocized that their search had heen fruit- 
less. However, she advanced towards him. 
“Nothing?” she asked. : 

“Nothing,” replied Benito. 
morrow is left to us.” 

The members of the family retired to 
their rooms, and nothing more was said 
as to what had fs 

Manoel tried to make Benito lie down so 
as to take a few hours’ rest. 

“What is the good of that?” asked 
Benito. 


“But the 


“Do you think I could sleep ?” 
(To be continued.) 


“ Nothing?’ she aske. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A LATIN SQUARE WORD. 


ene ayuare word ia Mor Vi, ads the following adi 
able Latin one :— 
BS ATOR 
ABRBEPO 
TENET ’ 
OPERA 
ROTAS 


USES FOR OLD POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes : ‘‘I have noticed in your 
paper that several correspondents have been inquiring 
as to the use of old postage-stamps. Some time ago 
there was a bazaar in our neighbourhood, for which I 
made a snake of such stamps, and if you think this 
information as to the way to set about it will be of any 
use to buys you can publish it. I firat cut the stamps 
from the envelopes, care not to cut the edge in 
any way. Then I threaded them on a piece of fine 

ine till it measured about three feet. I next made 
the head of purple velvet, with a small piece of red for 
tongue, and beads for eyes, and the tail was made of 
the same material. The result was a very lifelike 
snake, which produced for the bazaar funds the sum of 
five shillings. 


THE “BOY'S OWN PAPER” IN A QUIET 
COUNTRY HOME. 

A MOTHER, in sending up for her boya donation to our 
‘Lifeboat Fund, writes: ‘‘ We have taken the paper since 
ita first publication, and are most grateful for the pri- 
Vilege of having such a magazine to read. Our children 
have been reade! readers—of it always, often 
sitting poring over its contents, and laughing delighi- 
edly for two hours at a time. They are parlour- 
drought-up children, and are therefore more intelligent 
than would otherwise have been the case; and have 
had all the stories read—even ‘Doggie’ and ‘The 
Watch ’—which some narrow-minded individuals were 
carping at. We were delighted with both—read every 
word. We were also very pleased to see the portraits 
of writers of the atories. We get out old numbers, 
choose a story, look again at the face of its writer, and 
re-read with as much zest as before the adventures of 
its characters.” 


WORDS OF CHEER, AND A SUGGESTION. 


October 5, 1881. 

Sm,—I must ask you to accept my grateful acknow- 
Jedgments of the good which you are dolug by your 
paper. I have an only son—a clever little lad of ten 
Years old—and as the state of his health has hitherto 

revented me from sending him to schoo! at a distance, 
fe has been of necessity brought up with no advantage 
trom boys’ society. But your paper, of which he is an 
earnest reader, has apparently supplied much which 
otherwise must have wanting. You have shown 
him boy-life in all its healthiest aspects. You have 
taught to discover in himself, and you have helped 
him to develop, tastes and powers which in his secluded 
life must have lain dormant. And if, when he 
goes to school—as I hope he will do at Christmas —he 
carries with him the pity of home life withont much 
of its effeminacy, it largely to the influence of your 
paper that he will owe his advantage. I could say 
very much more on the subject, but I have said enough 
to convey my feelings. 

May I venture to offer you a suggestion, founded on 
my own “ boy-life,” which you may be able to usc? I 
am not altogether unknown as an amateur architect 
and archwologist. Aud I trace very distinctly the 
development of these tastes, and of much of my general 
acquirements, to one point in the venerable “ Boy's 
Own Book.” There I learnt to make cardboard and 
cork models of churches and houses. Thus I learnt 
neatness and accuracy, as well as constructive prin- 


ciples. 
Going further, J ransacked my father’s Iibrary for 
‘ood examples of Gothic architecture, which I repro- 
Saeed in cardboard or cork. Then I acquired the 
habit of comparing what I had learnt from books with 
actual realities in all the old churches and houses I 
could visit. At fifteen I was as well nequainted ina 
rough way with the distinctive features of the so-called 
Gothic style as I am now, and I need not 81 it how 
all this led me to the history of the times in which 
these several modifications of style arose. And before 
I was sixteen I had written and read before an archivo- 
logical association a history of my native place, which, 
crude and imperfect as it was, I am not altogether 
ashamed of now. All this, as I firmly believe, sprang 
out of my cardboard and cork work of earlier years. 
And if, by any such means, you can help your boys 
to accurate observation of the places and buildings in 
which they live, and so, while cultivating their tastes 
in art culture, they can acquire or develop a taste for 
historical research, you will have done, I humbly con- 
ceive, much more than merely give them a new employ- 
ment for a wet day.—I have the pleasure to be, Sir, 
very faithfully yours, 
E. K. BENNET, D.C.L., 
Rector of Brettenham and Rushford. 
(This letter, which we fear was intended only for our 
own eyes, is s0 full of suggestion that we can hardly 
resist the temptation to print it, trusting to Dr. Ben- 


net's good nature for forgiveness. Jt may also interest 
many readers to know that the writer of the letter has 
consented to put his practical experience on paper for 
the benefit of B. 0. P. readers.) 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


PART VI. 
By Dr. Irving, THE Scorrisn Carrain. 


KONTINUING our 
jy ical match, 
i the drop out is 
well followed 
up by the 
. Grampus for- 
wards, and a 
series of mauls 
follow, in 
which Gram- 


till appear to 
E the Jingoes 
back. And they still 
reserve the same 


solid phalanx that they did before, but very 
often that phalanx is seen wildly shoving 
straight ahead, regardless of where the ball 
is, which Jingoe have in the meantime car- 
ried past one or other side of the maul; and 
before Grampus have time to disengage their 
linked arms and wheel round theirbig carcasses, 
three or four wiry Jingoe forwards are down 
among their backs, dribbling and backing each 
other up like pointers, and making it uncom- 
monly hot for Hookit and Scuttle, while even 
the cool and experienced Nimbletoe begins to look 
alittle serious. He knows the meaning of this 
solid formation of the Grampus ranks, their link- 
ing together in the scrimmage, and their slowness 
in getting out of it. Want of condition is telling 
its tale ; and he knows that as the long minutes 
wear on, the hard-trained Jingoe forwards will 
be improving and warming to their work, while 
the beefy Grampuses will be getting more and 
more pumped out, and he and the other Gram- 
pus backs will be having a lively time of it, 
stopping rushes, and getting knocked about 
among the hard legs of the Jingoes. 

So he passes the word for his forwards to heel 
out to their half-backs when they can, and the 
half-backs to throw back to him, and he will thus 
try with his long dropping to retrieve the ground 
gained by Jingoe in their rushes. This game 
pays for a few times, and Nimbletoe is very 
near dropping o goal with a huge kick, till the 
all-observant Dodger, who has taken in the 
whole manceuvre, passes the word to his for- 
wards to keep a few men looking out at the 
sides of the maul ; and the next time Master 
Hookit is in the act of stealthily picking the 
ball from among the heels of his forwards, he is 
surprised to find his hands and the ball kicked 
from him by a brace of Jingoe forwards, who had 
taken Dodger’s hint. Hookit thinks ruefully 
that his hands, and not the ball, now stand in 
need of healing. 

The ball goes into touch near the Grampus 
goal ; Jingoe has it, and throws it far out to 
where the long-armed forward is watching for 
it, and for his chance either to charge in be- 
hind or throw back to his three-quarters. There 
is a rush at the ball, and just as tho Jingoe for- 
ward thinks it is his, a too impetuous Grampus 
janine up im the air and strikes it with his open 

and on past the Jingoe, hoping no doubt to 
dodge round, catch it again, and have a clear 
chance to run. 

A dozen Jingoe voices shout, ‘‘A first !—a 
knock on !—bring it back and hack it!” The 
Grampus man vainly tries to maintain that he 
was attempting to catch it, but men don’t as a 
rule attempt to catch a ball as big as a pumpkin 
with one hand, and he is laughed to scorn. 
“All right, then, bring it back,” says Grampus 
captain ; but, to his surprise, he sees Wriggle 
standing with his heel in the ground, and a 
serio-comic expression of countenance. 


He had caught the ball when knocked on, 


and he had the presence of mind to remember 
that he had a right to a “free catch,” and at 
the same time to take in that he was withi:- 
twenty yards of goal-line and nearly directly i:: 
front of goal, and like a shot he made his mark 
—that is, stuck his heel into the ground at the 
spot without starting to run. Had he started 
to run, or had the ball touched any other playcr 
of either side, being ‘‘on-side,” he would have 
lost his right to make his mark, and would have 
been chi down. The Grampuses are for a 
moment taken aback, and a few of them offer to 
expostulate, for Wrigsle's action entitles him 
to place the ball for any of his side to havea 
oy ‘at goal from any spot behind the mark, 
hile the opposite side must line out at, or at 
least not beyond it; and here is a splendid 
chance to kick a goal in that way. Bat there 
is no doubt of Wriggles's perfect right to make 
his mark, so they gloomily line out, and 
Wriggle retires six yards behind the mark, and 
places the ball for Dodger. He makes no mis- 
take, but Dodger does. He is just a shade late 
in kicking after it is placed, and the ball on its 
way to the goal touches the upstretched tips of 
the fingers of a Grampus forward, who has 
charged as soon as ever it touched the ground. 

It goes over the goal, but counts no goal, 
having touched a hand in passing over. But 
Dodger knows this as well as any one, and, fol- 
lowing up his kick like a hare, he is first at the 
ball behind goal, and falling on it rolls over, 
and the ball rolls on a few yards and lies still. 
‘* My try!” says Dodger, as soon as he can find 
breath. ‘‘By no means,” says Nimbletoe, ad- 
vancing and picking up the ball—‘‘the ball 
wasn’t dead,” and the umpire bears him out. 

This was really hard lines for Jingoe, to lose 
two chances in as many minutes ; and as Nim- 
bletoe takes out the ball to the 25, they fall 
back, each resolved to do prodigies directly, and 
to fall heavy on Nimbletoe if only he comes in 
hie way. But their trials are not yet ended. 
The kick ont is well followed up, and a lot of 
mauls follow—some of them, when Grampus 
manage to keep the ball fairly in front of them, 
wearisome an lingering, but the most short, 
and, in fact, hardly mauls at all, where the 
Jingoes have got the ball quickly to one side or 
other, and broken away with it. At last Wriggle 
got the ball, and set off. He was past the 
Grampus half-backs before they could set a finger 
on him, closely followed up by several forwards ; 
and just as he was getting well round Nimble- 
toe, and things looked rosy for a try, there was 
a shout of “Touch !—bring it back!” Wriggle 
ran on, Nimbletoe following him with a comical 
expression of his eye ; and Wriggle’s face gra- 
dually slackened as he began to realise that he 
was passing only imaginary opponents, his real 
ones looking on amused, and that, in fact, be 
was looking ridiculous. 

He was called back by the umpires, protesting 
that he had not run in touch, but was answered 
by Nimbletoe pointing to the touch-line, on 
which was clearly the mark of the edge of 
Wriggle’s boot, os he was steering as close to 
tho wind as he could round him, with the Scylla 
of Nimbletoe’s embrace on the one hand, and 
the Charybdis of tonch and out of play on the 
other. Wriggle tried to say he wasn’t in touch, 
but as he well knew on the line of either touch 
or goal is the same as in touch or goal, so he 
gave the ball to a forward and fell back. With- 
out loss of time it was heaved far out, caught by 
a Jingoc forward, and chucked to Wriggle, who 
made off with it, well backed up by Jigger and 
Dodger. When nearly tackled he chucked to 
Jigger, who chucked to Dodger, who was out to 
one side of him following up hard, and with a 
clear field before him to run in behind. For 
Dodger, in his keenness to score, had come for- 
ward out of his place, feeling little anxiety, as 
indeed he had no cause to feel any, that he 
would be required to defend his goal. 

Loud shouts of “Off side, Dodger,” arose, 
and they were true. In his eagerness Dodger 
had got rather in front of Jigger before he 
chucked, and was thus “‘off-side,” and besides, 
the ball was thrown forward. Had the ball 
been kicked forward, and Dodger been standing 
in front at the time and taken it, it was-simply 
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off-side, but no more. And, on the other hand, 
had Dodger been behind Jigger when it was 
thrown forward, and run forward and caught it 
afterwards, then it was simply a throw forward, 
but no more. But here was a throw forward 
and off-side as well, and both Jigger and Dodger 
Lad to hide their diminished heads. So it was 
brought back to where the offence took place, 
and mauled. Jingoe now worked desperately to 
score, and wore quickly down on the Grampus 
goal, and it was only the determination of the 
Grampus backs that prevented many tries. 

At Tnst, in one of the desperate loose scrim- 
mages the ball came up into the of a 
Jingoe forward, and before he was fairly held 
with the ball the struggling mass of players of 
which he was the centre was over the goal-line. 
There is wild excitement, but the ball is not 
grounded yet. There are shouts of ‘‘ Maul in 
goal, come out all who haven't their hands on 
the ball.” The umpires hurry up, and a ring is 
formed, in the inside of which are seen the 
Jingoo forward holding on like grim death to 
the ball, and a Grampus forward and Nimbletoe 
also fast to it, doing their all to get it from him 
and prevent him putting it on the ground. He 
has only to get it on the ground, without gettin, 
across the -line, or touch-in-goal-line, and 
the try is his. 

They have to take it from him, or get it and 
him rolled over either the goal-line, or touch- 
in-goal-line, and save the try. So, though they 
are two to one, the fight is not so unequal as it 
would appear, for they have the most difficult 
thing todo. They roll over, and pant, and tug 
desperately, and the issue seems doubtful, for 
the Jingoe forward is hanging on as if his life 
depended on it. But any one observing the 
astute Nimbletoe closely would notice that his 
efforts are not directed so much to wrenching 
the ball from his opponent as to keeping his 
own hold of it, and giving the whole maul a roll 
in the direction of touch in goal whenever he 
has an opportunity. Aud he is successful. The 
three have gradually approached the touch-in- 
goal-line, tho Jingoe hero still sticking gamely 
to the ball, but never succeeding in getting it to 
touch the ground. 

They lie panting a few seconds, while the 
partisans around are shouting encouragement to 
their respective champions, and dancing about 
like a party of Red Indians round a victim at 
the stake. At last Nimbletoe and his mate, 
working together, make a supreme effort, and 
roll over the line. Their grip relaxes, and the 
Jingoe man, feeling his opportunity, with a 
violent wrench grounds tho ball, and arises, 
gasping, but triumphant. But his triumph is 
short-lived. He thinks for a moment he has 
got atry, but, looking round for the approval 
of his side, he sees them looking glum and com- 

sionate, and falling back to the 25, and thon 

is eye catches the fatal line, which,’ the ball 
having crossed it, is out of play, ‘‘adead ball,” 
and he takes in the situation. ‘‘ Never mind, 
old man! you stuck in gamely,” says Dodger 
to him, but, with something very like a growl, 
he turns away and refuses to be comforted. 
Another score lost to Jingoe by almost a fluke. 

The time is drawing nigh, and Grampus 
begins to think that they may yet get off with 
a draw, while the Jingoes are resolved that they 
shall do no such thing. Nimbletoe kicks off at 
the 25, high and straight, and, following up 
hard himself, is on the Jingoe three-quarter ere 
he has time to start with the ball. By this 

rompt bit of play he gains the whole length of 
fis drop of ground, and he gets a hearty and 
well-deserved cheer. The maul is no sooner 
formed than it breaks up, and the forwards of 
Jingoe set to work, dribbling and backing each' 
other up in a style that quite bewilders the 
pumped-out Grampuses, and shows that, unless 
a miracle supervenes, they must score imme- 
diately. 

The Grampus backs are sore beset. A com- 
bined rush of five or six forwards comes down 
on Hookit. He grabs the ball and rolls over, 
smothered. ‘* Have it down!” shout the enemy, 


impatient. ‘Allright! Let me out ; let me 
up. I can’t put it down,” expostulates Hookit. 
“Have it down atonce ! you must have it down, 


Kick it ont of his hands!” yell the exasperated 
Jingoe forwards, clustering round, thirsting for 
blood, and riled beyond endurance at secing 
Hookit wilfully wasting time to let his forwards 
come up to forma maul. Hookit knows he is 
acting illegally, for he is bound immediately he 
is held to put down the ball. But he prefers 
breaking a law to losing a try, and he knows 
that there is no penalty, so he now puts down 
the ball, and, crawling out of the maul, retires 
with an air of injured innocence to his place. 
Indignant as Jingoe feel, they have too much 
sense to waste time arguing the point at pre- 
sent, with only five minutes to play and the 
match not yet theirs. Amidst wild excitement, 
they carry the mauls; Hookit picks up the 
ball, but before he can move it is torn from 
him, and he is knocked heels over head. The 
man carrying it, tackled by Nimbletoe, chucks 
to a mate. He, tackled by a Grampus back, 
chucks to another, and in shorter time than it 
takes to write it this one is in behind, and, 
running clean round, grounds the ball fairly 
behind the goal, but far back, amidst rapturous 
applause from Jingoe ; and, indeed, a general 
satisfaction that they should at last have got 
the point which they so long have richly de- 
served. Without a moment's loss of time it is 
taken out, placed, and Dodger kicks a goal. 
Three minutes to play. Jingoe have got 
ahead, but want more, and are impatient for 
Nimbletoe tc look sharp and kick off from the 
half-way. Nimbletoe, secing it in quite another 
light, and not sharing the impatience, is very 
deliberate ; and when he does take his kick-oif 
—and a raking one it is—there is little over a 
minute to play. The ball goes to Dodger, who 
starts to run. Jinking the leading Grampus 
forward, he steadies himself, and tries a long 
drop at goal. The ball doesn’t rise, but rips 
along the ground, hard followed up by his for- 
wads: It comes to a Grampus back, who, 
apparently confused, and wishing himself any- 
where else, lets fly a kick at the ball rolling to 
meet him, at which s sort of groan arises from 
the Grampus section of the crowd, in which the 
words ‘‘speculator,” ‘“duffer,” are mixed up. 
Speculator is the name given to a kick of the 
sort attempted br the Grampus back. He 
doesn’t kick it fair. but obliquely, and it flies 
dteaight up in the air and curls back over his 


A Jingoe forward is on it, and starts to run 
for his try, when a voice from the crowd calls 
“ Time—no side ;”" but the forward knows that 
the umpires are the men to call ‘‘no side,” and 
he knows that now they can’t call ‘‘no side” 
till tho ball is either fairlf held or out of play. 
So he rushes on and secures his try, cheered 
ogain by his fairly delirious friends, while 
the Grampus pariisans already have begun to 
stroll away from the scene. They see the game 
is up. Jingoe comparatively fresh and of 
fight, Grampus disorganised and pumped out ; 
and they don’t wait to see the final goal kicked. 
The Jingoe forward grounds the ball. The um- 
pires call ‘‘No.side.” But Dodger has his kick 
at goal, and again does the needful, and Jingoe 
thus wins the match by three goals to onc 
dropped goal and a disputed try, two of their 
goale got in the last seven minutes, when less 
plucky and less trained men would have begun 
to flag, and to look on a draw as inevitable. 

They all rush off the field, giving cheers 
for each other as they hurry to the pavi- 
lion, where refreshing drinks await the thirsty 
throats of the faithful; and differences are 
talked over and explained, and ruffled feelings 
are soothed, under the benign influence of these 
grateful beverages. And as Grampus leave the 
ground they fully take in one truth—that 
strength and big muscles, unseasoned, can’t 
hold a candle to seasoned hardy lighter weights. 
And they resolve that next year they will show 
Jingoe what a well-trained Grampus can do. It 
has been a splendid match, grimly and toughly 
fought out, and up till the 


fast fifteen minutes 
it was anybody's game. As yon before noticed, 
the palm for individual play was borne off by 
Nimbletoe, Hookit, and one or two of their 
forwards ; while on the other side there was no 


one player, unless Dodger, whom you could 


call specially brilliant. But that was just where 
the secret lay. The Jingoes played as a team, 
no man for hig own hand, but all for the com. 
mon good, and they had their reward. It was 
a fine example of the opposing styles of play, 
and a good illustration of the inferiority of 
weight and bulk without condition and without 
combined play, however good some of the indi- 
vidual players may be, to lighter but better 
trained men who play together, have practised 
that style of play, and work unselfehly from 
first to last. 

You will now, I hope, having seen a good 
example of erat Rugby football is, admit that it 
is a scientific game, a manly game, and a e 
to be desired by any thoroughbred Briton If 
you think it is too rough for you, go home to 
the nursery. If not, and you would like to 
become good at it, perhaps in next paper we 
may be able to make some general remarks on 
the game and give some hints which may be 

ul. 


(To be continued.) 


“\* With the current Monthly Part a splendid 
Coloured Plate of Portraits of famous English Football 
Players ia issued. Weekly readers will be able to ubtain 
it in the packet at theend of the year. For the benesit, 
however, of both monthly and weekly readers who may 
desire if for framing, we have decided to issue copics 
through the booksellers at once, price 3d. 


{This year, as last, we shall issue a special Christmas 
Double Number, price 2d. The January Part, which 
will include the Christmas Number, will cost 7d.) 


F. D. (Blandford. }—Thanks for interesting facts about 
dog. 1. We could hardly take up the subject of but- 
terflies again just yet; ace the numerous articles 
and illustrations in our last two volumes. 2. We 
have already printed a fine coloured plate of all our 
British birds, and are only awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to publish it. 3. Silhonettes of notable 
men have been given, and others may follow. 


Temps Ftcrt.—Folio means that a sheet of Daper as 
received from the mill is folded in half, and hence 


ives two leaves or four pages; quarto, that it is 
Folded into four, or half folio size, giving four leaves 
or eight pages ; octavo, that it is folded into eight, 
or half quarto, giving eight leaves or sixtecn pages. 
Sixteen-mo, thirty-two-mo, twelve-mo or duodecimo, 
etc., etc., are folded in similar ways, and the number 
of leaves (not pages) got out of each sheet gives the 
title to the folding. The words Post, Crown, Fools- 
cap, Demy, etc., before the folding-note show the 
sizes of the sheet, the stock sizes in the paper trade 
being distinguished by names, and the repetition of 
the inch measurements avoided. Thus post meca- 
sures 19} by 15}, crown 20 by 15, demy 224 by ite 
medium 2 by 19, royal 25 by 20, imperial 30 by 22. 
and so on. These measurements, however, you must 
only take as approximate, as the sizes vary slightly 
with different mills, and the size of the book de- 
pends very much on the quantity of paper cut off in 
trimming the leaves when it is boun 


A Poor Lap.—1. Christopher Clavius was a Jesuit 
mathematician, born at Bamberg in Germany in 
1587, and employed on the calculations used in 
reforming the calendar. He died in 1612, 2. The 
numbers are sold at published price, and can ho 
forwarded at book-post rate of postage—one penny 
for every quarter of a pound, 
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A_ SELF-INSTRUCTOR. —1. “ Modern Chromatics,” by 
0. N. Rood, in the International Scientific Series, 
published by Kegan Paul and Co. at tive shillings, 
might suit you, but there are many manuals on 
cvlour from Field and Chevreul, who first put the 
matter into shape, till now. 2. Any good dictionary 
will give you the correct pronunciation of proper 
names, but you are not likely to p pronounce properly 
if you do not spell properly. Your letter contains 
more than a score of mistakes. Why do you not 
look more carefully at the words you read. and im- 
ress their shape more accurately on your mind? 
d spelling simply means deficient observing power, 
and the shape of the words has as much to do with 
the art of spelling properly as the shape of the 
letters. 3. There areso many. Perhaps Mason, pub- 
lished by G. Bell and Sons. 4. Any geofraphy. 


HaBERBASHER.—The kind of ring makes no difference 
provided it is not a plain gold one. It is usually 
placed on the same finger as the wedding-ring after- 
wards 13, sometimes on the second finger, but there 
ig no hard-and-fast rule. It is merely a custom, and 
the custom varies in different districts, hence the 
different opinions. The finger of the wedding-ring 
even has not always been the same, and there has 
not always been a wedding-ring, though the institu- 
tion is of great antiquity. 


Bos Roy MAOGREGOR.—1. The barometer varies one 
inch for each 960 feet of ascent or descent. It falls 
as you rise, and rises as you fall. 2 It does not make 
much difference, but the nearer the bridge to the 
sound-post the better, There is no advantage ina 
bridge higher than will allow the strings to work 
properly; with a high bridge the stopping is more 
difficult. 3. To find the area of a circle square the 
diameter, and then multiply by 7354, or multiply 
half the circumference by half the diameter. To 
find the solidity of a globe multiply the diameter 
the circumference, aud the product of that by a si: 
of the diameter, or cube the diameter and multiply 
by ‘5236. To find the surface multiply the diameter 
by the circumference. 4. Get catalogue from Crosby 
Lockwood and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


U_8.—There are more in the United States, the popu- 
latton of which is just over 50,000,000, of whom 
43,000,000 are whites. \ 


DEATH WATCH.—Yon can get the first picture of the 
first volume of the Boy's OWN PAPER by purchasing 
the first Monthly Part. 


XoxxoMEQ —Leaden or tin soldiers are made in Ger- 
many, and you must re-paint them yourself. You 
could cast a lot of new ones by taking a mould from 
one of your present men. Ordinary oil-coluurs will 


do, 
A C.—1. The Egyptian Pyramids are the sepulchres 
a monarchs and gree personages of the earlier 
tian dynastics, e fact of their arrangement 
agreeing with the points of the compass, and being 
suitable for astronomical observations, is possibly 
accidental. After the Twelve Dynasties the use of 
pyramids was discontinued. There are pyramids in 

lava and Mexioo. 2. Not known. 


F. H. Drxon.—Back numbers and parts of the Boy's 
OWN PaPgR are supplied at published price. 


Omicrox.—For German sawa and German tools gene- 
Tally apply to C. D. Monninger in the Farringdon 
Road. it_ absolutely necessary that your saw 

should be of German make? 


E. I.—Should get one of the Guides to the Civil Ser- 
‘vice, published by Longmans, Stanford, Warne, Ward 
and Lock, ete. 

FRANK BonD.—The times are very good for a lad of 

your age, but do not enter for any sports until you 
ve made quite sure that the timing has been 
correct. 

A. W.1L—In the ‘‘Fleld,” ‘Iand and Water,” and 
‘newspapers of that type, you will always find letters 
and notes on travel and colonial matters 


C. A. H.—If the thermometers were in different parts 
of the garden the conditions would be different, and 
the temperature would vary ; but if the instruments 
were close together the explanation is simply that 
they were carelessly made. Cheap thermometers are 
manufactured by the hundred at Birmingham, and 
very few of them register exactly alike, as you may see 
tor yourself if you look in hoy shop-window where two 
or three are on sale. To take the temperature accu- 
Tately the thermometer should be out in the open, 
away from the reflected heat from stone or brick- 
work, and about a yard above the ground, shielded 
from the sun and the direct influence of the wind, 


H. KBLLY.—In No. 110 is an exactly similar case. 


BIECHANIC. — 1. Plaster-of-Paris is made hy heating 

gypeum to 260° Fahr., so as to drive off the water. 
vhen a little alum or borax is added you get Keane's 
cement, 2. Heat your greenhouse with a gas stove, 
rs & paradin: stove, or the charcoal stove described in 
No, 114, 

ScHOONEP.—Ts the boat a yard long or the crack a yard 
Jong? It will make all the difference In the treatment. 
Gold-size putty is perhaps the best thing for small 
cracks, but big ones must be caulked In the usual 
way. You will find all the measurements for masta, 
spars, sails, etc., in the articles ou Model Yachts in 
Nos. 73, 77, and 81. 


HAVRLOCK (Australfa).—1. Telegraph-messengers be- 
come letter-carriers and sorters, and the carcer fs 
different altogether from what you secm to think. 
2 They are mostly printing-telegraphs. 3. Your own 
postal report ought to tell you how many messages 
pass through Ballarat daily. We have no other 
means of knowing. 


POLLY.—1. The dash over the terminal is simply pat 
there to direct your attention to the change the 
word has undergone, and does not mark the accent 
in any way. 2 Pounce is powdered cuttle-fish bone, 
or pounded resin or gum, sometimes only fine sand. 


Euta, J. W.—Cider is said. to come from “‘sikera,” 
which {s Syriac or Hebrew for the juice of fruits, 
The term was not always applied specially to the 
Uquor made from apples. 


i Esto.—If you mean the latest, perhaps an American 
seven-hundred page book, ‘‘The Guide to the Study 


of Insects,” by A. 8, Packard, published in New 
York by Henry Holt and Co. It is very complete, 
and thoroughly scientific, 


XRNOPHON.—1. All weather-glasses alter with the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, but they never contain pure 
water, It is sure to be a solution of sume sort, gene- 
rally of ‘camphor. 2. The hood tells the University, 
bat it differs for each degree; and we have al: ly 
given all the information we can on the subject, 
which is rather a complicated ove. 3. Nemesis was 
the daughter of Nox, and wes worshipped as the 
goddess of vengeance, who rewards the good and 
virtuous, and punishes the bad and impious. She 
is made one of the Parcse by some mythologists, and 
is represented with a helm and a wheel. There 
were several famous statues of her—one at Rhammus 
was ten cubite high. There were other \desses: 
and celebrated wumen of the same name, but this is 
most likely to be the one in question. 


Conrucits.—l. We do not take amateur contribu- 


roma the 


was moving off, and just caught his toe in the taff- 
rail and landed on his head on the steamer's deck, 
where he came to after a quarter of an hour or s0, 
during which the land had been left some distance 
behind, and, raising himself on his hands, looked 
across the intervening space and exclaimed in aston- 
tshment, “Jehoshaphat! whatajemp!” The larva 
feeds on various plants, and ks their juices 
through the long tubular beak, which in some 
species in this family is nearly as long as the body. 
ip the heat of the aay, and when the accumulation 


greatest, a of water s to form at 
the lowest part of the di 


it, and the froth drains 
into it, and falls eventually to the ground. There is 
a Madagascar species, Aprophora Goudotii, which 


pours out clear water and no froth. 


WILLtAM.—To make a so-called inexhaustible fountain, 
get two large, wide-mouthed bottles, and close them 
well with corks. ope on the ground and one 


Through the centre of the basin a pipe 


Jar. 
for the jet, and should rise a little distance 
abeve the Odge of the basin, and project downwards 
half way into the jar. From the other hole in the 
basin, and finsh with ft, run a pipe down into the 
lower bottle, projecting way into it. Then join 
one jar wit an other by another pipe pibat just, 
ssea through the corks no more. Now 
Pater into the 


into th 


‘Hr, PoLiceMAN, KINDLY STOP THAT Hoop!” 
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say), 6d.; J. ford), 
8a. ay Pes Alexander Russell (Sanquhar), 


Oct. 17.—Thomas John Bale (Bath) £8 
‘W. BE. Bvans (Sherborne), 2s. 6d; G. 
Heneker (Sherbrooke, Canada), 2s.; Per 
W. A. Philli Helensburgh), £2 166 ; 
J. 8 Upton w tham Abbey), 1s. ; Stan- 

1s. 6; Per 

David Fyffe (Dandee), £1 Ss, 3d.; Romeo, 

23.: Per Ivor A. Algfe (Bedford), 10s. 6d.: 

Ward (Whitby), 28. Gd. ; Per W. 
ta; A Friend (8t. An- 

)), 18.5 jumfunnydos, is.; J. 

Brand (Crouch End), 88.; W. B. (Cheims- 

ford), 1a. ; F. G. 0. (Brighton), 2s. a 


Oct. 18—Per Geo, Nash (Freemantle) 
6s. 4d. ; Mary Caroline Hall (Junction Rd. 
le; W. H. L (Ivybridge), 1s, ; Per C. 
Tee Per HY Obey (Telford) 21 toe. 

s.; Per BF. \e 108.5 
Richard and John TrGate (Aylor 
Cornwall), 28. Gd.; Fer Cromwell Wali 
(New Southgate), 7a. 24.; Two Little Irish 
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Spero, 10s. - e ” on os 


Oct. 19.—Per C. Wiggins, 2s. ; Per Philip 
Dennys (Shephe ‘a Bush), £1 58, 8d. ; 
B. Worthington (8t. Peter's-in-the-Wood 
18.; James M. McCullock (Kyleakin Light 
house), 2s.; Benjamin H. Horth (Stafford- 
shire Industrial School) er C. BL 
Hastler, 8s. 6d.; Fer Wm. Drage, 12s. ; 
‘Per Percy Noise (Newport, 1.W.), 88. 6d.; 
Per Fredk. R. Squire (Camden Town) 
21 10a.; The Six Little H's (Wood Green| 
be. 6d. ; Per C. C. Lundie (Live: 1, 23 5 
Jer Robert Crighton (Suttieside, N.B.), 
10s.; Fer Percy Geo, Eastwood (Hackney, 
£170; Per A. Charles (Kennington Park 
Road), £2108, 8d... . - . 
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Per L. R. Hackett a 


Malfpence, la. ; Per 
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le House, Bt. Leo- 
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jen »s Per W. Hi. Peckitt 
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Oct. 21,— Blackwell National 
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its 3 Charice Wi 
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1s. 10d.; Alice and Lucy (Hennington), 

«23,; William Fleming (Broughton tn Far, 

e (Oamaru, N. 

3; Per Robert 


ton), 108.;  F. 
wender Hill), 
23. 6d. 


rig rt ( 
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Langford (Probus Schoolf Cornwall), 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 
THE POLE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER X. 


I the crew of the Arrandoon needed 
any stimulus to fight the pirate 
beyond the short speech that their cap- 
tain had made them, it certainly was 
given them when the order was issued 
on board the latter craft, ‘‘ Down with 
the red flag and up with the black!” 
and the broad, white-crossed ensign of 
merchant Denmark gave place to the 
hideous skull and cross-bones flown by 
sea marauders of old nations. She 
# had rounded, too, in order to fire héery 


oa The Pirate Captain and McBain. ‘ 
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broadside guns, or this would hardly have 
been visible. Perhaps the pirates imagin: 
it would strike sudden fear into the hearts 
of those they had elected to consider their 
foes. Hatred and loathing it certainly in- 
spired, but as to fear—well, in the matter 
of scaring, British sailors are perhaps the 
most unsatisfactory class of beings in the 
world. 

‘ For the next quarter of an hour the 
doings on board the Arrandoon, as seen 
from the pirate’s poop, must have consider- 
ably astonished—not to say puzzled—the 
officers of that ship, for in that short space 
of time what had appeared to be a sadly 
disabled vessel in distress, had hoisted a 
funnel, lowered a screw, and, while sail 
was being taken in, moved slowly away 
beyond reach of her guns. Not for lo: 
was sho me, however. She round 
almost on her own length; then, bows on, 
back she came, black and grim, athirst for 
vengeance. But the pirate was no coward, 
and broadside after broadside he poured 
into the advancing ship, without eliciting 
a single shot save one. This was the shot 
—the second shot—that McBain had pro- 
mised Magnus. It went roaring through 
the air, crashed through the Maelsturm’s 
bulwarks midships, and smashed a boat to 
flinders. 

Magnus Bolt, or “Green,” as he was 
better known, old as he was, was by far 
the best shot in the ship. He and Mitchell, 
the mate, a man of eagle eye and firm of 
nerve, were the guoners proper, and fired 
every gun in the fight that followed the 
second shot. If it were a starboard broad- 
side they were there; if a port, they but 
crossed the deck to take deadly aim and 
fire it. 

“Remember, gunners,” cried McBain, 
‘we've got to take that ship, and not to 
sink her; so waste not a shot between wind 
and water!” 

On came the vessels, bow to bow, as 
aTrow miabt meet arrow, and when within 
two hundred yards of each other the 
Maelsturm, heading north and west, the 
Arrandoon going full speed south and 
east, the pirate delivered her broadside, 
and immediately luffed up and commenced 
firing with her bow s. She could get 
no nearer the wind, however. To go on 
the other tack would be but to hasten the 
inevitable. 

“Harda port ! Ease her a little! Steady 
as you go!” were the orders from the 
quarter-deck of the Arrandoon. ‘‘ Small- 
arm men to fire wherever head or hand is 
visible.” 

Now the Arrandoon delivers her broad- 
side as she again comes parallel with 
the Maelsturm, whose sails are all a-shiver. 
This just by way of confusing her a 
little. There is worse to come, for the 
order is now given to double-shot the port 
Dalgrens with canister. Away steams the 
Arrandoon, and round goes the Maelsturm. 
Ah! well he knows what the foe intends, 
but he will try to outmanceuvre her if he 
can. But see! the Arrandoon is round 
again ; there will be no escaping her this 
time. Fire your bow guns, Mr. Pirate; 
fire your broadside, you cannot elicit a 
teply. 

“* 8ta’board !” cries the captain; ‘‘ star- 
board!” he signals, with his calm, up- 
lifted arm. ‘‘ Starboard still! steady now!” 
Then, in a voice of thunder, as they rounded 
the port quarter of the pirate, and, in spite 
of all good handling, got momentarily 
broadside on to her stern, ‘‘ Stand to your 
guns—Fire/” 

When the Arrandoon forged ahead clear 


of the smoke, it was evident from the con- 


ed | fusion on board the Maelsturm, and the 


dishevelment of running snd standing 
rigging, that the havoc on her decks must 
have been terrible. She was not beaten, 
though, as a gun from her broadside soon 
told 


“We'll end this,” said the captain to 
Rory, by his side, who had constituted 
himself clerk, and was coolly taking notes 
in the very thick of the fight, while shot 


roared through the ship’s rigging and 
sides, men fell on all hands, and splinters 
filled the air. ‘‘ We'll end it im the good 


old fashion, Rory. Stand by to grapple 
with ice-anchors! Prepare to board!” 

Now Allan and Ralph, who had been 
below assisting the surgeon, heard that 
word of command, and, just as the sides 
of the two ships had Grated together, 
after firing their last broadsides, they were 
beth, sword in hand, by their captain’s 
side. 

McBain and our heroes were the very 
first to leap on to the blood slippery decks 
of the pirate. The crew of that doomed 
ship fought for a time like furies—for a 
time, but only for a time. In less than 
five minutes every pirate on board was 
either disarmed or driven below, and the 
Maelsturm was the prize of the gallant 
Arrandoon, and her captain himself lay 
bound on the quarter-deck. 

But the commander of this pirate ship 
was the very last man on board of her to 
yield. Even when the battle was virtually 
ended, as fiercely as a lion at bay he fought 
on his own quarter-deck, McBain himself 
being his antagonist. The latter could 
have shot him down had he been so minded, 
but he was not the man to take a mean 
advantage of a foe. The pirate was taller 
than McBain, but not so well built nor so 
muscular. They were thus pretty well 
matched, and as they fought round and 
round the quarter-deck, a more beautiful 
display of swordsmanship was perhaps 
never witnessed. Once the pirate tripped 


and fell, McBain lowered his weapon until | 


he had regained his feet, then swords 
clashed again and sparks flew. But see, 
the captain of the Arrandoon clasps his 
claymore double-handed ; he uses it hatchet 
fashion almost. He looks in his brawny 
might as if he could fell trees. The pirate 
cannot withstand the shock of the terrible 
onslaught, but he makes up in agility what 
he lacks in strength. He is borne back- 
ward and backward round the companion, 
McBain ‘‘ showering his blows like wintry 
rain;’? and now at last victory is his, 
the pirate’s sword flics into flinders, our 


captain drops his claymore and springs | 


empty-handed on his adversary, and next 
moment dashes him to the deck, where he 
lies stunned and bleeding, and before he 
can recover consciousness he is bound and 
helpless. 

Ralph, Allan, and Rory, none of whom, 
as Providence so willed it, are wounded, 
and who had been silent spectators of the 
duel, now crowd around their captain, and 
shake his willing hand. 

“Heaven,” says McBain, “has given 
the enemy into our hands, boys, but there 
is now much to be done. Let us buckle to 
it without a moment’s delay. The wounded 
are to be seen to, both our own and the 
pirate’s, the decks cleared, and everything 
made ship-shape, and, if all goes well, 
we'll anchor with our prize to-morrow at 
Reikjavik.” 

“And the clergyman, captain, the 
clergyman, the poor girl’s father?” ex- 
claimed Rory. 


| McBain, clutchin; 


** Ay, ay, boy Rory,’’ said McBain; ‘“‘he 
is doubtless on the vessel. We will proceed 
at once to search for him.” 

If fiends ever laugh, reader, it must be 
with some such found as that which now 
proceeded from the larynx of the pirate 
captain; if fiends ever smile it must be 
with the same sardonic expression that 
now spread itself over his features. All 

were instantly turned towards him. 

e had raised himself to the sitting posi- 
tion. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he chuckled, while, 
manacled though his wrists were, he drew 
his right forefinger rapidly across his 
throat, uttering, as he did so, these words ; 
“Your padre; ha! ha! dead—dead— 
dead.” 

His listeners were horrified. What 
McBain’s reply would have been none can 
say. It was not needed, for, at that very 
moment, ere the exultant grin had vanished 
from the wretch’s face, there sprang on 
deck from the companion a figure, and 

aunt, clad from top to toe in skins. He 
elt on tho deck in front of the pirate, 
the better to confront him. 

With forefinger raised, ‘‘he held him 
with his glittering eye,” while he addressed 
him as follows: 

“Look here, Mister Pirate, I was going 
to use strong language, but I won’t, though 
I guess and calculate mild words are 
wasted on sich as you. The parson ain’t 
dead; ne’er a hair on his reverend head. 
Ye thought I’d scupper him, didn’t you, 
soon ’s the ship was taken? Ye thought 
this child was your slave, didn’t ye? Ha! 
ha! though, he has rounded on ye at last, 
and if that bit of black rag weren't enough 
to hang you and your wretched crew of 
cut-throats, here in front o’ ye kneels one 
witness o’ your dirty deeds, and the other 
will be on deck in a minute in the person 
o’ the parson you thought dead. How 
d’ye like it, eh?” and the speaker once 
more stood erect, and confronted our 
heroes. iB 

“Seth!” they ejaculated, in one voice. 

“Seth! by all that is marvellous!” said 
the old man by the 
right hand, while Rory seized his left, and 
Allan and Ralph got hold of an arm each. 

‘Ah! gentlemen,” said honest Seth— 
and there was positively a tear in his eye 
as he spoke—‘‘it’s on occasions like these 
that one wishes he had four hands, a hand 
for every friend. Yes, I reckon it is Seth 
himself, and nary a one else. You may 
well say wonders will never cease. You 
may well ask me how on earth I came 
here. It war Providence, gentlemen, and 
nuthin’ else, that I knows on. It war 
Providence sent that cut-throat skipper 
to the land where you left me on the 
Snowbird, thongh I didn’t think so at the 
time, when they burned and pillaged my 
hut and killed poor old Plunket, nor when 
they carried me a prisoner on board the 
Maelsturm. They meant to scupper old 
Seth. They did talk o’ bilin’ his old bones 
in whale oil, but they soon found out he 
could heal a hole in a hide as well as make 
one, and so, gentlemen, I’ve been surgeon- 
in-chief to this craft for nine months and 
over. Yes, it war Providence, and nuthin’ 
else, and I knew it war as soon as I saw 
your ship heave in sight, the day they 
guessed they’d wreck ye. The parson’s 
daughter, poor little Dunette, war on 
board then. I sent her to save ye: and 
when I heard your voice, Captain McBain, 
on the reef, I felt sure it war Providence 
then, and I kind o’ prayed in my rough 
way that He might spare ye. Shake 


hands, gentlemen, again. Bother these 
old eyes o’ mine; they will keep water- 


nd Seth drew his sleeve rapidly across | 
his face as he spoke. | 
. 2 


Bo 


was a proud—boy, ahem! well, 
man, then, if you will hove it so, when that 
same afternoon he was put on board the 
Maelsturm, as captain of her, with a picked 
crew from the Arrandoon, and with orders 
to make all sail for Reikjavik. McBain’s 
last words to him were these : 

“Keep your weather eye lifting, Captain 
Roderick Elphinstone. Clap two sentries 
on those ly prisoners of yours, and 
let your men sleep with their cutlasses by 
their sides, and their revolvers under their 
bends. . ae 

“ Ay, ay, sir!" sai ry. 

Rory allowed his crew to sleep, but he 
himself paced the deck all the livelong 
night. Occasionally he could see the lights 
of the Arrandoon far on ahead; but to- 
wards morning the weather got thick and 
somewhat squally, and at daylight the 
Maelsturm seemed alone on the ocean. 
Sail was taken in, but the ship kept her 
course, and just in the even-gloam Rory 
ran into the Bay of Reikjavik, and dropped 
-anchor, and shortly after a boat came off 
from the Arrandoon with both Allan and 
Ralph in it, to congratulate the boy-cap- 
tain on the success of his first voyage as 
-skipper-commandant. 

ext day both the pirate vessel and her 
-captor were show-ships for the people—all 
the élite and beauty of Reikjavik crowded 
off from the shore in dozens to see them. 
The dilapidated condition of the Mael- 
sturm, her broken bulwarks, rent rigging, 
and shivered spars, showed how fierce the 
fight had been. Nor were evidences of the 
struggle wanting on board the Arrandoon, 
albeit the men had been hard at work all 
the day making good repairs. 

The dead were buried at sea; the wounded 
were mostly sent on shore. Five poor 
fellows belonging to McBain’s ship would 
never fight again, and many more were 
placed for a time hors de combat. 

As to the prisoners, they were transferred 
to a French ship that lay at Reikjavik, and 
that in the course of a week sailed with 
them for Denmark. Scth and the officers 
of the Arrandoon made and signed de- 
positions; and, in addition to this, as 
evidence against the pirates, the old 
clergyman and his daughter Dunette, 
now joyfully reunited, went along with 
the Frenchman, while, with a crew from | 
shore, the Maelsturm left some days after. 
The black flag had never been lowered, nor 
was it until the day fhe pirate captain and 
many of his crew expiated their long list 
of crimes on the scaffold at the Holms of | 
Copenhagen. 

Poor Dunette, the tears fell unheeded 
from her sad blue eyes as she bade farewell 
to our heroes on the deck of the Arrandoon. 
She did not say good-bye to the surgeon, 
however, st least not there. He had | 
begged for a boat, and accompanied her | 
on board the vessel in which she was to | 
sail. Have they a secret, we wonder? Is 
it possible that our quiet surgeon has won | 
the heart of this beautiful fair-haired | 
Danish maiden? These sre questions we | 
must not seek answer to now, but time will | 
tell 


Not until the pirate ship had left the 
Day, and the wounded were so far conva- | 
lescent as to be brought once more on 
board, did tho old 
down upon the go 


eaco and quiet settle 
ship Arrandoon. And | 
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now once more all was bustle and stir; in 
a day or two they would start for the 


| far north and bid adieu to civilisation—a 


long, but not, they hoped, a last adieu. 
The very evening before they sailed, a 
farewell party was given on board the Ar- 


randoon. The decks were tented over with | 


canvas lined with flags, and the whole 
scene was gay and festive in the extreme. 
Poetic Rory could not have believed that 
there was so much female youth and love- 
liness in this primitive little town of Reik- 
javik. No wonder that day was dawning 
in the east ere the last boat of laughing 
and merry guests left for the shore. 

Many and many a time afterwards, when 
surrounded by dangers innumerable, when 
beset in ice, when engulfed in darkness and 
storm, in the mysterious regions of the 
Pole, did they look back with pleasure to 
that last happy night spent in the Bay of 
Reikjavik. 

But see, it is twelve o’clock by the sun. 


Flags are floating gaily on the fort, on the | 


little church tower, and on every eminence 
in or near the town, and the beach and 
snowclad rocks are lined with an excited 


crowd. Hands and handkerchiefs are | 


waved, and with the farewell cheers the 
far-off hills resound. Then our brave 
fellows man the rigging and waft them 
back cheer for cheer, as the noble vessel 
cleaves the waters of the bay, and stands 
away for the Northern Ocean. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; 


LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Eroant, 
Author of “Jack and John," cte., ete. 


oR, 


CHAPTER XV.—HOW THEY SPED HOMEWARDs. 


OBERT gave one bewil- 
R dered look around 

when he saw his 
cousin rushing off 


could say a word, 
he ran after him, 
and was lost 
amidst tho trees. 
“Hartley ’s had 
rather more than 
he can stand,” 
said Carr. 
think of his being 
taken for a beg- 
gar, and offercd a 
shilling to stand for his portrait ‘” 

“No, no,” cried his brother; ‘‘he was 
to lie down with one of the young ones 
cuddled up tohim. Oh! fancy Lawrence 
doing the affectionate like that !” 

“T am so sorry,” said the resthetic 
young lady. ‘‘ How could I make such a 
mistake !” 

“Well, I think it was a very natural 
mistake for any one to make,” said Mr. 
Carr, rather stiffly. ‘‘ Your friends seem 
rather peculiar boys.” 

“Oh! they’re good fellows enough,” 
was the answer, ‘‘especially Bob. As to 
Hartley, he’s no end of a swell; he'll never 
get over being drawn into such @ scrape as 
this.” 

“T think I'll go and see after him,” said 
Ted, good-naturedly. 

“You'd better let him alone,” said Regi- 


by himself; then, | 
before any one | 


“To | 
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nald Carr. ‘He'll want a few days to get 
over this affair, Oh! oh! to think of 
Hartley, the biggest swell in the school, 
being taken for a beggar!” 

However, Ted went after his unfortunate 
friend, but did not succeed in finding him. 
Perhaps he did not look too earnestly, for 
Lawrence’s temper, even under imaginary 
grievances, was not pleasant, and now he 
had real troubles to complain of. ‘‘ Well. 
he’s got Bob,” said Ted, as he turned 
his steps back to the picnic party, ‘and 
| Bob can stand a great deal. A lucky thing 
| for him that he can.” 

He found, when he returned, that the 
little ones had been telling their mother 
| and several ladies who had gathered roun 
them how good he had been, ‘“ in’ 
me when I was so tired,” said the boy, and 
entering into other details, which gave 
Mrs. Carr and the other ladies a very 
favourable opinion of Robert. Mrs. Carr 
gave the mother a trifie for the children, 
so did the other ladies; then the poor 
woman went her way with them rejoicing, 
and thinking what a good thing it was in 
every way that they had fallen in with 
that ‘‘ blessed young gentleman.” 
| Robert found Lawrence, though Ted 
had not done so. It took him some time, 
for his cousin had run on desperately, as if 
hunted by wild dogs. He was stretched on 
the ground when 
tokens came up to 

, cryin; sie 
tivelyerying, which 
was an unparalleled 
thing for him to 
do. Robert sat 
down and tried to 
soothe and cheer 
him, but it was all 
in vain. Lawrence 
completely 
crestfallen and 
beaten down. He 
would not hear of 
going back to the 
picnic party, as his 
cousin wanted him 


to do, 
“They'll give you some tea,” he said, 
‘and be sure to tind room for you in one 


of their carriages. If you like I'll go first 
and tell the Carrs and the others how it all 
| happened. Then they won't think any- 
| thing of your being without a jacket or 
waistcoat; and if nobody’s brought an 
upper-coat with him, why perhaps one of 
the ladies will find a shawl she can put 
round your shoulders.” 

“Oh! do you suppose I’m going amongst 
| those people such an object as this—that 

Tever would have gone if I’d only known 
who they were ?”’ cried Lawrence. ‘‘ And 
to fancy that I would sit there with the 
lot of them with a little shawl round my 
shoulders, and Ted and the Carrs grinning 
|at me! No! of the two I'd rather get 
home in one of those vans with the coster- 
| mongers and cads that you're so fond 

“Well, I’m afraid that’s what it will come 
to,” said Robert, sorrowfully. ‘‘I reall: 
don’t feel, Lawrence, as if I could walk 
the way back to Clapton now; I am so 
very tired. Perhaps if we have a good 
rest—” 

“That's it!’ cried Lawrence; “you 
| think nothing of me; Pha gone and 
| tired yourself out with those horrid little 
| wretches, when we might have been half 
| way home by this.” 
| He was beginning to feel better now, 
| for he was able to find fault with his 
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cousin. Hesat up and wiped his eyes, and 
said, as if that was another crime of 
Robert's, 

“You never seem to think how hungry 
Tam, either.” 

“T’m hungry too,” said Robert. 
“That's why I think it would be so much 
better if we went back to Carr's folks. 
However, 1’ll see what I can do.” 

He searched in his pockets and found a 
solitary sixpence. is last shilling had 
gone to the little ones. There was a nice- 
looking cottage at a little distance, and a 
cow feeding near. Where there was a 


cow there might be milk, where there was , 


a cottage, bread. So he ran up with his 

Aw nk sixpence to the 

A little house, and 

soon returned with 

a jug of milk and 

two great slices of 
a loaf. 

“It’s the best I 
can do,” he ssid. 
p., ‘‘ The money won't 
run to butter or 


YI suppose 
7 gipsies haven’t left 
esg you any ?” 
ae eS “You know they 
= haven't,” said Law- 
rence, savagely. Then he looked at the 
bread and milk disdainfully. ‘‘ That's a 
nice sort of dinner!” he added. u 

“Might be worse,” replied Robert, with 
the air of a philosopher. ‘‘ We might have 
water, and we've got milk. And the bread 
doesn’t look bad.” 

He took up one of the slices as he spoke, 
and dis of it with such an appetite 
that Lawrence felt incited to follow his 
example. He had never eaten dry bread 
with such a relish before. Then they 
finished the milk between them, and, after 
Robert had returned the jug to the cot- 
tage, they held a council about the best 
way of getting back to Clapton. 

“Are you sure yon can’t walk back to 
Clapton?” asked Lawrence, fretfully. ‘It 
does seem very hard on a fellow when he’s 
done his best to give you a good ride to be 
floored like this. And after all, if you 
hadn’t made such a point of finding the 
mother of those miserable little brats—” 

“T couldn’t walk it, Lawrence, or I 
would,” said Robert; ‘‘and as to finding 
their mother, I don’t see what else there 
was to be done. You wouldn’t have had 
me desert the poor little creatures, would 

ou?” 

‘*T’d have had you behave like a rational 
being, and not disgrace yourself and me 
before all Carr’s friends. Things wouldn’t 
have been half so bad if it hadn’t been for 
those little wretches. Well, what are we 
todo? You don’t expect me to walk home 
to Clapton this figure, do you?” asked 
Lawrence, more crossly than ever. 

“No, for I don’t eee how I can walk, 
myself,” said Robert; ‘‘that’s why I wanted 
you to go to Carr’s friends.” 

Lawrence looked disdain unutterable. 

“‘ And if you won't do that, let’s get 
towards the high road, and get a lift 
somehow in something; perhaps we shall 
fall in with a tradesman’s cart or a cab 
going back totown. I suppose people do 
drive out here in cabs sometimes.” 

“Why, yes, for respectable people do 
want to come here now and then. They 
are not all like your friends in the vans. 
At the same time,” said Lawrence, 
with great condescension, ‘‘ they can’t all 
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have i 
rested now.” 
Bat Robert did not feel rested. The 
blister cn his foot was painful; but he 
limped along by the side of Lawrence as 
bravely as he could ; and at last they came 
to the high road, and then it was Lawrence 
who was the first to cry out that they 
must stop. 
‘* My head aches so,” he said. ‘‘I sup- 
pose it was the fall. Let’s sit down by this 
. tree. I'll keep a little behind. I don’t 
' want every rough that passes to be jibing 
‘at me, and you can keep a look-out for 


s. Well, come along, I feel 


anything decent that passes to give us a 
lift. ell pay when we get back to 
Clapton.” 


Robert kept a look-out, but nothing 
passed that would suit. Empty cabs do not 
stand in Epping Forest, and if they take 
people out they 

ring them back, 
and after the morn- 
ing the only trades- 
;, men’s carts to be 

; seen are full. of 
, happy folks bent 
| on pleasure, and 
with no room to 
spare for solitary 
wayfarers. 

“The vans will 
be coming back af- 
ter a bit,” said Ro- 


1 a fy ‘ 


might find room in 
nee ae one of them.” 
“That may suit you, but it won’t me,” 
answered Lawrence; ‘‘ I wonder whatever 
makes you so fond of low company, 
Robert ?” : 
“Well, we've got to get back somehow,” 
said Robert, ‘and I don’t see how else it 


is to be done. Perhaps Carr’s people will 
be coming by presently. Shall I stop 
them ?” 


“T should like to twist your neck for 
only thinking of such a thing!” said 
Lawrence, more indignantly than ever. 
“No! if wecan do nothing elee we must 
wait till it’s dark, and then see if we can 
shuffle home somehow.” 

“But I don’t think I can walk,” said 


“What a fuss you make about trifles! 
If your head ached like mine you might 
talk. I think I'll try and sl Do you 


Robert, pitifully, ‘‘my foot is so very | 
bad.” 


keep a good look-out. But keep out of | 
sight if you see any of Carr’s folks coming. 
I suppose they’ll pass this way, it’s the 
best road to Stamford Hill.” 
Then he laid his head on his arms and 
was soon fast asleep. 
(To be continued.) 


THE GRYPTOGRAM ; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 


(A SEQUEL TO “‘THE GLANT BAFT."’): 


By Jcies VERNE, 
Author of ‘The Bey Captain,” ete., etc. 
CHATTER I1X.—THE SECOND STTEMPT. 

x the morrow. the 2ith of August, 
0 Benito took Manoel} apart, before the 
sun had risen, and said to bim, ‘‘ Our yes- 
terday’s search was vain. If we begin 
again under the same conditions, we may 
be just as unlucky.” 

“We must do 90, however,” replied 
Manoel. 

** Yes,” continued Benito; ‘‘but sup- 
pose we do not find the body, can you tel¥ 
ine how long it will be before it will rise to 
the surface ?”’ 

“If Torres,” answered Manoel, “ bad 
fallen into the water living, and not mor- 
tally wounded, it would take five or six 
days; but as he only disappeared after 
being so wounded, perhaps two or three 
days would be enough to bring him up 
again.” 

This answer of Manocl, which was quite 
correct, requires rome explanation. Every 
human body which falls into the water wilF 
float if equilibrium is cstablished betweew 
its density and that of its liquid bed. This 
is well known to be the fact, even when & 


bert; “perhaps we | person does not know how to swim. Under 


such circumstances, if you are entirely sub- 
merged, and only keep your mouth and 
nose away from the water, you are sure 
to float. But this is not generally done. 
The first movement of a drowning man is 
to try and hold as much as he can of him- 
self above watcr; he holds up his hea@ 
and lifts up his arms, and these parts of his 
body, being no longer eupported by the 
liquid, do not lose that amount of weight 
which they would do if completely im- 
mersed. Hence an excess of weight, and 
eventually entire submersion, for the water 
makes its way to the lungs through the 
mouth, takes the place of the air which 
fills them, and the body sinks to the bot- 
tom. 

On the other hand, when the man who 
falls into the water is already dead the 
conditions are different, and more favour- 
able for his floating, for then the move- 
ments of which we have spoken are 
checked, and the liquid does not make its 
way to the lungs so copiously, as thcre is 
no attemyt to reepire, and be is conse- 


! quently more likely to promptly reappear. 


Manoel then was right in drawing the 
distinction between the man who falls into 


. the water living and the man who falls 


into it dead. In the one case the retarre 
to the surface takes much longer than in 
the other. 

The reappearance of the body after an 
immersion more or less prolonged is 
always determined by the decomposition, 
which causes the gases to form. These 
bring about the expansion of the celPular 
tissucs, the volume augments and the 
weight decreases, and then, weighing less 
than the water it displaces, the body attains 
the proper conditions for floating. 

“And thus,” continued Mavoel, “ sup- ‘ 
posing the conditions continue favourable, 
and Torres did not live after he fell into 
the water, if the decomposition is not 
modified by circumstances which we can- 
not foresee, he will not reappear before 
three days.” 

“We have not got three days,” answered 
Benito. ‘‘We cannot wait, you know; 
we must try again, and in some new way.” 
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‘* What can you do® ” answered Manoel. 

‘‘Plunge down myself beneath the 
-waters,” replied Benito, ‘‘ and search with 
my eyes—with my hands.”” 

“Plunge in a hundred times—a thou- 


| the four boats and the Indians to the basin 
of Frias, and there to wait for the two 
| young men. 


| losing a moment, and reached the quay at 


Manoel and Benito started off without 


‘Benito was lowered into the stream.” 


Sand times!’ exclaimed Manoel. ‘So be 
it. I think, like you, that we ought to go 
straight at what we want, and not struggle 


-on with poles and drags like a blind man, | 
who only works by touch. I also think | asked, ‘‘ to help you?” 


that we cannot wait three days. But to 
jump in, come up again, and go down 
again will give only a short period for the 


exploration. No; it will never do, and 
we shall only risk a second failure.” 

‘‘Have you no other pian to propose, 
“Manoel?” asked Benito, looking earnestly 
-at his friend. 

**Well, listen. There is what would 
seem to be a Providential circumstance that 
aay be of use to us.” 

‘What is that?” 

“Yesterday, as we hurried through 
“Manaos, I noticed that they were repair- 
ing one of the quays on the bank of the 
Rio Negro. The submarine works were 
being carried on with the aid of a diving- 
dress. Let us borrow, or hire, or buy, at 
any price, this apparatus, and then we 
may resume our researches under more 
favourable conditions.” 

“Tell Araujo, Fragoso, and our men, 
and let us be off,” was the in-tant reply of 
Benito. 

The pilot and the barber were informed 
of the decision with regard to Manoel’s 

project. 


om 


» Manaos. 
such a price that he 
| their service for the whole day. 


| Manoel. 


There they offered the contractor 
ut the apparatus at 


‘« Will you not have one of my men,” he 


“‘Give us your foreman and one of his 
mates to work the air-pump,” replied 


| _ ‘But who is going to wear the diving- 

dress ?”” 
“‘T am,” answered Benito. 

| “You!” exclaimed Manoel. 

| T intend to do so.” 

| It was useless to resist. 

| An hour afterwards the raft and all the in- 

| struments necessary for the enterprise had 

| drifted down to the bank where the boats 

| were waiting. 

| The diving-dress is well known. By its 

| means men can descend beneath the waters 

| and remain there a certain time without 

_ the action of the lungs being in any way 
injured. The diver is clothed in a water- 
proof suit of india-rubber, and his feet are | 
attached to leaden shoes, which allow him 
to retain his upright position beneath the 
surface. At the collar of the dress, and 

| about the height of the neck, there is fitted 

| a collar of copper, on which is screwed a 


| stances, in the rei 
Jo 


| metal globe with a glass front. In this 
| globe the diver places his head, which he 


are attached two pipes; one used for 
carrying off the air ejected from the lungs, 
and which is unfit for respiration, and 
the other in communication with a pump 
worked on the raft, and bringing in the 
fresh air. When the diver is at work tho 
raft remains immovable above him; when 
the diver moves about on the bottom of the 
river the raft follows his movements, or he 
follows those of the raft, accordirg to his 
convenience. 

These diving-dresses are now much im- 
proved, and are less dangerous than for- 
merly. The man beneath the liquid muss 
can easily bear the additional pressure, and 
if anything was to be feared below the 
waters it was rather some cayman whu 
might there be met with. But, as had been 
observed by Araujo, not one of these am- 
phibiay had been seen, and they are well 

own to prefer the black waters of the 
tributaries of the Amazon. Besides, in 
case of danger, the diver has always his 
check-string fastened to the raft, and at 
the least warning can be quickly hauled to 
the surface. 

Benito, invariably very cool once his re- 
solution was taken, commenced to put his 
idea into execution, and got into the diving- 
dress. His head disappeared in the metal 
globe, his hand grasped a sort of iron 
spear with which to stir up the vegetation 
and detritus accumulated in the river-bed, 
and on his giving the signal he was lowered 
into the stream. 

The men on the raft immediately com- 
menced to work the air-pump, while four 
Indians from the jangada, under the orders 
of Araujo, gently propelled it with their 
long poles in the desired direction. 

The two pirogues, commanded one by 
Fragoso the other by Manoel, escorted the 
raft, and held themselves ready to start in 
any direction, should Benito find the corpse 
of Torres and again bring it to the surface 
> the Amazon. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


1oN"  SER- 
MON. — On 
a recent 
Sunday. the 
annual dis- 
course to 
‘which this 
singular ti- 
tle is given 
\\ was deli- 
v vered in the 
church of 
St. Kathe- 
rine Cree, 
Leadenhall 
Street, Lon- 
don. It was 
originated 
under some- 
‘ what —_re- 
- 5 markable 

eircum- 

of James 1. or Charles 1. 

hn Gayor, a wealthy mer- 


At this time Sir 


| chant of London and a great benefactor to the 


above-mentioned parish, in which he resided, 
undertook for commercial pw a tour on 
the continent of Asia, then rather a formidable 
project. He met with many adventures, the 
record of which was probably destroyed by the 
Great Fire of London, but one is commemorat 

to this day. Whilst separated from his com- 
panions in the desert of Arabia, Sir John was 


Both were ordered to go with can move about at his ease. To the globe | approached by a furious lion. When death 
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seemed inevitable, he fell on his knees and | 

rayed for succour, whereupon the huge beast, 
instead of attacking him, stopped short, prowled 
round him, and finally trotted off without in 
the smallest degree injuring the praying knight. 
Upon his return to England Sir John bequeathed 
£200 to his parish church, for the relief of the 
poor, on condition that a sermon should be 

reached yearly to commemorate the marvellous 
Reliverance vouchsafed him by God. 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S ADVICE TO Boys.— 
General Grant, when President of the United 
States, sent the following message to the Sunday- 
school children of the country. 


“ Washington, June 6, 1876. 


“To the Editor of the ‘sunday-school 
Times,’ Philadelphia. 


“Your favour of yesterday, asking a message | 
from me to the children and youth of the United , 
States, to accompany your (‘entennial number, 
is this moment received. My advice to Sunday- 
schools, no matter what their denomination, | 


is:— 

‘Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet-anchor 
of your liberties ; write its preeepts in your | 
hearts, and practise them in your lives. To the 
influence of this book we are indebted for all | 
the progress made in true civilisation, and to | 
this we must look as our guide in the future. 

‘** Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin 
is a reproach to any people.’ 

‘* Yours respectfully, 
“U.S. Gnast.” 


ADVANTAGES OF BEING ARLE TO Swim.—The 
secretary of the London Swimming Club, who 
does much in the season to induce boys espe- 
cially to learn to swim, and offers to give free 
instruction to any who desire it, will find mate- 
rial for many an exhortation in a return issued 
from the Home Office. It relates to the number 
of deaths by drowning which took place in the 
inland waters of the United Kinglom during 
the year 1879, and we presume that one year 
does not differ very much from another. By 
‘inland waters,” of course, must be understood 
all the waters within our territorial limit, which 
is three miles from the const line. In mer- 
cantile waters, in 1879, 2,076 lives were lost, 
and in non-mercantile waters 1.614, making a 
total of 3,690. Of these, 976 were wands 
twelve years of age. In the same year there 
were saved from drowning in our inland 
waters 136 lives of persons above twelve years 
of age, and 94 under that age. It may be in- 
teresting to mention here that scarcely a week 
passes but we receive letters from correspondents, 
young and old, thanking ns for the illustrated 
articles on swimming that appeared in the first 
volume of the Box’s Own Parer, and stating 
that through them alone they have become effi- 
cient, if not expert swimmers. The heads of 
several of the leading swimming clubs have 
also written to say that they know of no pub- 
lished instructions on the subject so clear and 
valuable. We may add that they were prepared 
at our request by an Oxford man, an A. 
whose name is now known to fame, and yet 
who seems less proud of that than of many of 
his swimming exploits in his old college days. 


These articles appear in Nos. 21 to 27, and 
embrace every aspect of the art. 


Latrx Quoratioxs.—Andrew Jackson was 
once making a stump speech in a small village. 
Just as he was concluding. some one, who sat 
behind him, whispered, ‘* Tip “ema little Latin, 

eneral, They won't be content without it.” 

fackson instantly thought upon a few phrases 
he knew, but having no connection whatever 
with the subject on which he was speaking, or 
any manner of meaning us thrown together, and 
in a voice of thunder wound up his speech by ex- 
claiming, “ E pluribus unum—sine qua non— 
ne fins ultra—multum in parvo—nil despe- 
randum!” The effect was tremendous, and the 
Shouts could be heard for miles, 


‘EDGAR WESTON'S SATCHEL, 
ato 


it was only an 
old well-worn 
leather satchel 
when I first saw 
it, but it was 
preserved in a 
glass case over 
the master’s 


great care as if 
it had been a 
most valuable 
* relic, and on the 
case were printed 
in clear charac- 
ters the words, 
“Edgar Wes- 
ton’s Satchel.” 

During =my 
first days at 
school that 
satchel scemed 
to possess a po- 
sitive fascina- 
tion for me. 
Whatever the 
lesson, my eyes 
and _ thoughts 
were ever and anon called off by this 
satchel, and it was the true cause of the 
absence of mind that entailed upon me 
my earliest troubles. It was a happy day 
for me, therefore, when my curiosity was 
satisfied by the master giving us the 
satchel’s history. 

It happened thus. On the morning of 
our weekly examination a boy had been 
detected in the act of copying. This in 
our school was the unpardonable sin, and as 
soon as the case was reported the signal 
was given and all work suspended. 
Those‘of us who did not know the cause 
were surprised at this sudden interruption, 
but my surprise was nothing in compari- 
son with the delight with which I heard 
the master say, without any introduction, 
«Boys, I will tell you the story of this 
satchel,” and he pointed to the object of 
my illimitable curiosity. ‘‘Some of you,” 


he continued, ‘‘who have been longer in | 


the school are familiar with its history, but 
for the sake of the new boys I will repeat 
it.” He then gave us the following account, 
which I need scarcely say was listened to 
with breathless interest even by those who 
had heard it before. 

Edgar Weston had been a pupil in the 
school. His widowed mother, although 
he was her only child, could never have 
paid for the cducation she so much desired 
to give him when she observed the dawn 
of his bright intelligence, but his uncle, 
who had been more successful in life than 
Edgar’s father, came forward with his ac- 
customed generosity, and undertook to 
send Edgar to school with his own boy 
Walter, who was about two years older. 
The widow’s heart rejoiced at the prospect 
of her son’s advaniages, and with a lon- 
able pride she looked forward to the time 
when her noble Edgar should become the 
stay and support of her declining years, 
having made his mark in the world. 

It was very fortunate for Edgar that 
his cousin Walter was a little his senior. 
Walter's clothes frequently found their way 
to Edgar’s scanty wardrobe, and Walter’s 
books to Edgar’s desk. In this way 
Edgar became possessed of Walter's 
satchel. Both the boys were intelligent 
and studious, and made very satisfactory 
progress. But there wasa great difference 


in their character and disposition. Edgar's 
open countenance and clear steady eye 
were indicative of the high-toned sou) 
within, while Walter's furtive glance and 
unsteady gaze showed the lack of moral 


purpose. 

They both remained at school until 
Edgar was in his thirtcenth year, when an 
event happened that was fraught with 
bitter consequences to Edgar and his 
mother. During the course of the morn- 
ing’s lessons the master had taken the first 
class into the class-room, and was proceed- 
ing with the usual work, when he was 
called away by a visitor and detained for 
a considerable time in the schoolroom. On 
his return he was about to resume the 
lesson, when he observed that a half-sove- 
reign which he had left upon the table, in 
order to remind him to enter the payment 
of an account, was missing. He at once 
began to move the few Dapers upon the 
table, thinking that it must have got under 
one of them, though he could not con- 
ceive how. But it was not there. He 
looked around on the floor, but it was 
nowhere to be seen, Then, although 
quite certain he had left the money upon 
the table, he took out his purse and exam- 
ined it, even searching in his pockets, but in 
vain. At last he appealed to the boys, 
who began to observe his strange conduct. 

Having explained to them why the 
money had been left upon the table, he in- 
quired if any one had seen it since he 
went away. But no one knew anything 
about it. He searched again on the table 
and around on the floor, the eager eyes of 
the boys entering into the search, but it 
was very evident there was no_half-sove- 
reign. At Icngth he reluctantly came to 
the conclusion that it must have been 
taken. He told the boys that he was 
driven to suspect that it had becn purloined, 
and he appealed to the boy who had 
taken it to make the only reparation he 
could for so serious a crinfe by promptly 
acknowledging it and restoring the money, 

romising that if any boy had been overcome 
by what fe now saw was a temptation, hc 
would, partly on account of his own neg- 
ligence, pass over the offence with no further 
punishment than would be inflicted by the 
boy’s own conscience if he would allow it 
to speak. 

But still no one made any acknowledg- 
ment. He then asked each boy individually 
if he knew anything about the money, but 
all denied. At last he determined to 
examine their bags, and even search their 
pockets, for it must be in the class-room, 
since no one had either entered or left the 
room but himself. He therefore ordered 
all the bags and satchels to be placed on his 
table. 

One by one he emptied them and shook 
them. Edgar’s was the last bag, and as the 
master took it up there was a mingled 
look of scorn and honest pride in the boy’s 
flashing eye. The books were taken out, 
the master shook the satchel and threw it 
on the table, glad that he had got through 
his disagreeatle work. But just as it fell 
on the table there was a metallic ring that 
could not proceed from the leather. The 
boys heard the sound, and stood on tiptoe 
with outstretched necks and eager, breath- 
less anxiety. Edgar heard it, and started 
with a sudden shock, as if electrified. 

The master took up the satchel again 
and shook it, but with the same result as 
before. He then began to fecl it all over, 
and at length in one corner he found some- 
thing hard, and observing a small slit in the 
leather lining of the satchel, he opened it 
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and drew forth a half-sovereign. Edgar 
burst into tears, and, rushing from his place, 
cried in bitter tones that could scarcely 
force themselves from his heaving chest, 
“‘Oh, sir, how did it come there?” 

The master spoke not, but, closely observ- 
ing Edgar’s countenance, he saw no tell- 
tale flush of conscious guilt, but a wild 
stare of blank amazement. Aftcra silent 
pause for some time, the master said, 
“Edgar, resume your seat; I will make 
inquiries.” 

He then very slowly and thoughtfully 
distributed the satchels; and as the time 
for closing had arrived, he proceeded to 
dismiss the school, telling Edgar to remain 
for a few minutes. When the others had 
left, the master drew Edgar to himself, and 
taking his hand in a most kind and affec- 
tionate manner, questioned him very closely; 
but the poor boy, who seemed broken- 
hearted, could only sob out bitterly, ‘I 
know nothing about it.” But the fact was 
there of the half-sovereign being found in 
his bag and very securely secreted. The 
master could not bring himself to belicve 
that he had so far misread Edgar’s charac- 
ter ; he could not think that those tears and 
sobs could be a cloak for guilt. He was 
perplexed, but decided to hold the boy 

iltless as long as possible. Bidding him 
pe up his tears and compose himself, he 
said he would accompany him home and 
break the intelligence to his mother. At 
the first mention of his mother a half- 
formed smile passed over Edgar’s face, but 
it was followed by a deeper gloom and a 
renewed shower of tears. The master’s 
eyes moistened in sympathy as he secretly 
prayed for the wisdom that cometh from 
above to guide him to the truth. 

At length they set forth, and when they 
arrived at the widow’s cottage Edgar hur- 
ried past his astonished mother to his own 
room, and left her with the schoolmaster. 
When he had told his story, ‘ Sir,” she 
said, ‘‘there must bo some mistake; he 
could not do it, it is impossible.” ‘ But 
what do you make of the fact that tho 
moncy was there?” ‘‘I don’t know, but he 
could not do it,” was the only reply she 
could make. ‘‘Could you tell me,” asked 
the master, ‘‘if he had any particular wish 
for money just now?’ The widow's coun- 
tenance grew pale, and she sank into a chair 
asif smitten by some sudden stroke. ‘‘ Oh, 
sir, he did want some money, but he could 
not do it.” And this time, as her eyes 
glanced upward, it seemed more like a 
heartfelt inquiry from the All-wise One 
than the confident assertion of the two 
previous occasions. 

Further inquiry elicited the fact that 
Edgar had long talked about and wished 
to possess a flute; and he had told her only 
the day before that there was a beautiful 
one for sale for ten shillings. These facts 
were ominous, but her ‘mother’s logic” 

revuiled, and the master went away with 
ber last words ringing in his ears, ‘‘ He 
could not do it,” 

When the door was closed behind the 
schoolmaster, the widow sought her boy. 
She found him laid upon his bed, his face 
‘buried in his heads and bathed in teats, 
«‘ Edgar, my poor boy!” and she stoo; 
over fin and” bowed her head to his. 
“«Mother,” he sobbed, ‘ do you believe it ?” 
“ Believe that you took the money ? no, m: 
boy. Just tell me if you know anything 
at all about itin any way.” ‘‘ No, mother, 
nothing.” ‘Thon, my son, let me wipe 
away your tears. It is a sad trial, but cheer 
up. You will no doubt be cleared in some 


she calmed him sufficiently to persuade him 
to come and take some dinner. But the tears 
and sobs burst out every now and again as 
thethought of the master, his school-mates, 
his cousin, and his uncle came upon him. 
They had scarcely time for dinner before 
the school bell rang, and this reminded the 
widow that she had forgotten to speak to 
the schoolmaster of the future. Feeling 
that something must be done immediately, 
and not wishing to submit her boy to the 
painful annoyance of being sent back from 
the school, if the schoolmaster should not 
be as fully convinced of his innocence as 
she was, she determined to go herself and 
consult him. 

The schoolmaster received her kindly, 
expressed his deep sympathy for her and 
for Edgar too, but said that the circum- 
stances were so strongly against him, that, 
in justice to the other scholars, and he 
hoped for the future benefit even of the 
boy himself, he should be under the pain- 
ful necessity of removing her boy’s name 
from the books. It was with a sad heart 
that poor Mrs. Weston returned to her boy, 
who read the result of her errand in her face. 
“He believes me guilty *” was his eager 
inquiry, to which the mother replied, with 
the best comfort she could administer, 
“«But God knows you to be innocent.” 
“Yes, mother; but why does ‘He allow me 


to be suspected?” ‘‘ God moves in a mys- { 


terious way,’ was the mother’s soliloquy 
rather than response. 

The mother felt the blow no less than-her 
son. All her fond hopes secmed blighted. 
What could now be done with him? Ex- 
pelled from the school with such a stigma 
upon his name, there was no prospect of 
obtaining for him any position of trust or 
responsibility. A few days passed away, 
Edgar going through all the stages from 
deep despondency to excited anger. His 


mothe: forgetful of herself, strove to lead | 


him to + moro sober view of the case; 
and seeing that it would only produce a 
morbid state of dissatisfaction with the 
world around him if he were allowed to 
brood longer over what she considered, 
equally with himself, his unjust treatment, 
she decided to obtain work for him at once, 
if possible. She made one or two appli- 
cations for situations that she thought 
would be congenial to him, but she found 
that the story of Edgar’s disgrace had pre- 
ceded her, and she was informed that 
Edgar was not suitable. She was careful 
not to communicate these disappointments 
to her son, but bore the heavy stroke as 
only those can who have bread to eat that 
the world knows not of. It was Edgar 
himself who first heard of what he believed 
would be a suitable situation, and it came 
to him under circumstances that were cal- 
culated to somewhat restore the boy’s 
peace of mind, His mother; who began to 
fear for his health, had persuaded him to 
go out for a little exercise, though much 
against his will. When out he met with 
one of his schoolfellows, Alfred Johnson, 
who had always been Edgar's special 
friend. Edgar felt very restrained ou 
meeting him. He was afraid to speak, lest 
Alfred might be amongst those. who ao- 
cepted the evidence of circumstances 
against him. But Alfred was not.to be 
evaded. Very frankly did he come forward 
and greet Edgar with his wonted fervour, 
and, boy-like, went straight.to the point, 
and assured him that, although he could 
see no explanation of the mystery, he was 

erfectly satisfied that Edgar was innocent. 

e further said that his father, a respect- 


Edgar would consent to go he could almost 
| promise that his father would take him. 
When Edgar informed his mother, she 
was afraid to encourage his new hope, lest 
he might be disappointed as she had been ; 
but the next day Mr. Johnson called upon 
Mrs. Weston, and told her that, so strong 
was his son’s confidence in Edgar, that he 
was prepared to take him into his shop, and. 
indeed was rather anxious to do so, for if 
the boy had been wronged he would like 
| to show him that confidence was placed in 
him, in orderto prevent him from giving way 
to despondency. The tears that filled the 
widow’s eyes will sparkle as gems in the 
crown of the good man when he receives 
| his reward. A few days more found Edgar 
in Mr. Johnson’s shop, cnd so great was 
his industry, and so ready his obe- 
' dience, that Mr. Johnson soon found that 
his kindness had brought its own reward.. 
The trial had been a severe one for Edgar 
and his mother, but they at length began 
to find in his success, which was due m 
some degree to his resolution that he would 
convince the world of his integrity, a com- 
pensation for their past sufferings. And 
80 five years rolled away, and at their close 
, there was but one opinion among all who 
, knew Edgar—that, however inexplicable 
| was the loss of the half-sovereign, he could 


' not have taken it. 
* * 


* * 


| But we must return to other names. 
| Edgar’s uncle heard from the school- 
‘ master’s own lips a full account of’ all the 
i Circumstances. He would gladly have 
| believed in his innocence, yet he felt obliged 
: to conclude that the temptation had been 
| too strong for Edgar. But he did not in 
| the least abate his kindness. He could not 
, entertain Mrs. Weston’s hope that some 
i day her son’s character would be cleared, but 
he did all he could to assuage her grief. 
His cousin Walter, however, manifested 
| the greatest change. He and Edgar had 
always been on good terms, but that was 
‘all. But after Edgar's expulsion from the 
school he seemed to be possessed of a very 
strong desire to show him kindness in every 
| possible way, and very much did he endear 
| himself to the widow’s heart by his mani- 
fest attempts to comfort Edgar and banish 
_ from his mind the thoughts of the past. 
' For a year longer Walter remained at 
‘ school, and very deeply did the widow es- 
| pecially feel his loss when he went away to 
a neighbouring town to a situation in 
, a bank that promised to prove a good 
opening for him. Occasionally he came 
home for a day, and he did not forget to 
| call on Edgar and express his pleasure at 
his success. 
| Walter’s father saw very little more of 
_ hisson than Mrs. Weston did. He had 
, taken evory care to provide him a home in 
a good.fanily, and frequent were his in- 
quiries about his son’s conduct. The re- 
rts were not very satisfactory, for Walter 
formed friendships that were very un- 
suitable-for a young man in his position, 
and the father could not bat-observe that 
there was.a cloud on his son’s countenance 
during those brief visits to his home, anda 
considerable restraint in his manner. But 
it was not until, about five years from the 
commencement of: thia story that the blow 
came. Mr, Westonreceived a telegram one 
morning from the manager of the bank at 
which Walter was employed, requestin 
his immediate presence. He went with bed 
forebodings, and on his arrival found that 
Walter had been connected with the pre- 
sentation of a forged cheque, in such & 


way or other.” After a considerable time [ able grocer, was in want of a boy, and if | Manner that he rendered bimeelf liable to 
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imprisonment, although the real culprit 
had escaped. It aa a sad stroke for The 
father, and out of consideration for him the 
bank authorities agreed to waive proceed- 
ings against Walter, but of course dis- 
missed him instantly, and he returned 
home with his father. Little was said by 


either on their way, but after their arrival | 


his father took him into a private room, and 
with tears in his eyes, and a heavy sorrow 
in his heart, begged that he would tell him 
everything. Fora time Walter remained 
sullen and would not speak, but at length, 
seeing his father’s anguish, he fell upon 
his knees before him, and begging his for- 


| were astonished at the sudden summons, 


nor were they uble to surmise in the least 
what could be the cause. But far greater 
was their astonishment when Walter asked 
for the satchel, and pointed out a narrow 
| opening in the outer seam of the satchel 
iat had never been observed even by 
Edgar himself. He then explained how 
he taken the missing half-soverei; 
from the master’s table, and when 1% 
found that inquiry was being made had 
alipped it into this torn seam, of which he 
was aware. He had no intention whatever 
to bring suspicion upon his cousin, but 
when he found that this was the case he 


father, and has quite retrieved his charac- 
ter, and become a successful merchant. 


Mr. Weston so deep] ted the trouble 
his son had ca , that he de 
termined to lay the case before the mans- 


gers of the bank, and, conjointly with the 
schoolmaster and Mr. Johnson, induced 
them to give Edgar the situation lately 
occupied by Walter. Thus at length was 
Edgar’s character vindicated, and his 
mother’s fondest hopes realised as he rose 
to a most important clerkship, which he 
still holds. 


‘And now, boys,”’ said the master, ‘I 
have told you the story of Edgar Weston’s 


iveness, told how he had been drawn 

ide by evil companions, and from one 
step to another was led on until he at last 
consented to lend his assistance in nego- 
tiating the forged cheque. His father 
was about to tell him that he would full 
forgive him, when Walter int 5 
“Not yet, father, not yet; I have more to 
tell you.” He then requested his father 
to send for Edgar Weston and his mother 
and our schoolmaster, with a special request 
that Mrs. Weston would bring Edgar’s old 
satchel. 

The father sent to ask these persons to 
come to his house immediately. It is hard 
to say whether this request of his son 
ca him more pleasure or sorrow. If it 

was an evidence of further guilt en the 
part of his son, it was surely a token of 
pemuine repentance. It was not lon, 
lore Mrs. Weston and Ed, arrived, 
sand they were followed immediately after- 
wards by the schoolmaster. The three 


“Oh, sir, how did It come there?” 


had not the moral courage to confess his 
guilt, and his conscience was somewhat 
soothed when he found how Ed, had 
been received by Mr. Johnson. His only 
motive for taking the money was that he 
might appear like some of the other boys 
who boasted of their et allowance. 
He had himself hoped that the lesson thus 
learnt would have taught him the danger 
of yielding to his moral weakness, and for 
some time he had tried to gain ter 
firmness of character. But his ‘ovil com: 
panions had assailed him on his weak side, 
and wath this sad resale. bear areata ae 

ieved to say anything, e 
castes endeavoured Yo point ‘Ein to the 
true Source of strength, and to lead his 
now sensitive mind to genuine repent- 


ance. 

It is to be hoped that he was successful ; 
for Walter, not feeling himself strong 
enough to up where he was so wel 
known, went abroad to a friend of his 


| satchel, which I be, of his mother that I 
i might it in the schoolroom to remind 
me to very careful in judging, and to 
remind m: of the sad consequences 
ind my pupils of the sad conseq 
of dishonesty and moral weakness. Let 
me beg of the boy who has just been 
d in the act of copying: to remember 
that the smallest act of dishonesty is very 
closely allied to the graver offences of theft 
and fraud. A pure, upright mind will 
avoid and shrink from anythin mean and 
dishonourable, and it is only those whose 
minds are to some extent raved who 
can of little offences. me en- 
treat you all to be honest and honourable 
in all your dealings with your school-mates 
and with myself, and I haveno fear but you 
will be honest and honourable when you 
grow ap to be men. Should you at any 
time f isposed to do anything mean or 
dishonourable, let me beg of you to look 
up at 
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THE 


FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S : 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL sTORY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” ete. 


CHAPTER X.—THE FOURTH JUNIOR AT HOME. 


TEPHEN, before he had been a fortnight 
in the school, found himself very much 
at home at St. Dominic’s. He was not 
one of those exuberant, irrepressible boys 
who take their class-fellows by storm, and 
rise to the top of the tree almost as soon 
as they touch the bottom. Stephen, as 
the reader knows, was not a very clever 
boy, or a very dashing boy, and yet he 
somehow managed to get his footing 
among his comrades in the Fourth Junior, 
and particularly among his fellow-Guinea- 
pigs. 
He had fought Master Bramble six 
times in three days during his second 
week, and was engaged to fight him 
again every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday during the term. He had also 
taken the chair at one indignation 
meeting against the monitors, and 
spoken in favour of a resolution at 
another, He had distributed brandy- 
balls in a most handsome manner to 
his particular adherents, and he had 
been the means of carrying away no 
Jess than two blankets from the next 
dormitory. This was pretty good for 
a fortnight. Add to this that he had 
remained steadily at the bottom of his 
«lass during the entire period, and that 
once he had received an “ impot” (or 
imposition) from Mr. Rastle, and it 
-will easily be understood that he soon 
gained favour among his fellows. 
This last cause of celebrity, how- 


ever, was one which did not please Stephen. 


He had come to St. Dominic’s with a great | 


quantity of good resolutions, the chief of 
which was that he would work hard and 
keep out of rows, and it grieved him much 
to find that in neither aim was he succeed- 
ing. 

The first evening or two he had worked 
very diligently at preparation. He had 
taken pains with his fractions, and looked 
out every word in his Casar. He had got 
Oliver to look over his French, and Loman 
had volunteered to correct the spelling of 
his ‘“‘theme;” and yet he stuck at the 
bottom of the class. Other boys went Up | 
and down. Some openly boasted that | 
they had had their lessons done for them, 
and others that they had not done them at 
all. <A merry time they had of it; but 


Stephen, down at the bottom, was in| 
dismal dumps. He could not get up, and 1 


ai 
said 


table, sor 


| he could not get down, and all his honest 
| hard work went for nothing. : 

And so, not content to give that system 
a longer trial, he grew more lax in his 
work. He filched the answers to his sums 
out of the “Key,” and copied his Cesar 
out of the “crib.” It was much easier, 
and the result was the same. He did not 
get up, and he could not get down. 

Oliver catechised him now and then as 
to his progress, and received vague answers 
in reply, and Loman never remembered a 
fag that pestered him less with lessons. 
| Stephen was, in fact, settling down into 
the slough of idleness, and would have 
become an accomplished dunce in time, 
\had not Mr. Rastle come to the rescue. 
That gentleman caught the new boy in an 
idle mood, wandering aimlessly down the 
passage one afternoon. 

“Ah, Greenfield, is that you? Nothing 


to do, eh? Come and have tea with me, 
will you, in my room?” 

Stephen, who had bounded as if shot on 
hearing the master’s unexpected voice behind 
im, turned round and blushed very red, and . 

“Thank you,” and then looked like a 


criminal just summoned to the gallows, 

“ That's right, come along; 
the lad by the arm and marched him off to his room. 

Here the sight of muffins and red-currant jam, 
in addition to the ordinary attractions of a tea- 


and the master took 


newhat revived Stephen’s drooping spirits. 


“‘Make yourself comfortable, my boy, while the 
tea is brewing,” 
you been playing any cricket since you came ?” 


said Mr. Rastle, cheerily. ‘Have 
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“Only a little, sir,” said Stephen. 

‘Well, if you only turn out as good a 
bat as your Trother-how well he played 
in the Alphabet Match!” 

Stephen was reviving fast now, and 
embarked on a lively chat about his favour- 
ite sport, by the end of which the tea was 
brewed, and he and Mr. Rastle sitting 
“cheek by jowl” at the table, with the 
muffins and jam between them. 

Presently Mr. Rastle stcered the talk 
round to Stephen’s home, a topic even 
more delightful than cricket. The boy 
launched out into a fall account of the old 
house and his mother, till the tears very 
nearly stood in his eyes and the muffins 
very nearly stuck in his throat. Mr. Rastle 
listened to it all with a sympathetic smile, 
throwing in questions now and then, which 
it charmed the boy to answer. 

‘* And how do you like St. Dominic’s f” 
presently inquired the master. “I sup- 
pose you've made plenty of friends by this 
time?” 

“Oh yes, sir. It’s not as slow as it was 
at first.” 

“That’s right. You'll soon get to fecl 
at home. And how do you think you are 
getting on in class?” 

Stephen was astonished at this question. 
If any one knew how he was getting on in 
class Mr, Rastle did, and, alas! Mr. Rastle 
must know well enough that Stephen was 
getting on badly. 

“Not very well, I'm afraid, sir, thank 
you,” replied the boy, not feeling exactly 
comfortable. 

“Not? That’sa pity. Are the lessons 
too hard for you’” kindly inquired Mr. 
Rastle. 

‘No, I don’t think so—that is—no, 
they're not, sir.” 

“Ah, your Latin exercise I thought was 
very fair in parts to-day.” 

Stephen stared at his master, and the 
master looked very pleasantly at Stephen. 

“I copied it off Raddleston,” said the 
boy, in a trembling voice, and mentally 
resigning himself to his fate. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Rastle, laughing; ‘‘it’s 
a funny thing, now, Greenfield, I knew 
that myself. No two boys could possibly 
have translated ‘nobody’ into ‘nullus 
corpus’ without making common cause ! ” 

Stephen was desperately perplexed. He 
had expected a regular row on the head of 
his confession, and here was his master 
cracking jokes about the affair. 

“T’m very sorry I did it. I won't do it 
again,” said he. 

“That's right, my boy; Raddleston isn’t 
infallible. Much better do it yourself. I 
venture to say, now, you can tell me what 
the Latin for ‘nobody’ is without a 
dictionary ?” 

“Nemo,” promptly replied Stephen. 

“Of course! and therefore if you had 
done the exercise yourself you wouldn’t 
have made that horrid—that fearful mis- 
take!” 

Stephen said, “‘ Yes, sir,” and meditated. 

**Come now,” said Mr. Rastle, cheerily, 
“I’m not going to scold you. Butif you 
take my advice you will try and do the 
next exercise by yourself. Of course you 
can’t expect to be perfect all at once, but 
if you always copy off Raddleston, do you 
see, you'll never get on at all.” 

“Tl try, sir,” said Stephen, meaning 
what he said. 

“T kmow you will, my boy. It’s not 
easy work to begin with, but it’s easier far 
in the long run. Try, and if you have 
difficulties, as you are sure to have, come 
to me, I’m always here in the evenings, 


and we'll hammer it out between us. Have 
another cup of tea?” 

This little talk saved Stephen from 
becoming a dunce. He still blundered 
and boggled over his lessons, and still kept 
pretty near to the bottom form in his class, 

ut he felt that his master had an interest 
in him, and that acted like magic to his 
soul. He declined Master Raddleston’s 

rofessional assistance for the future, and ‘ 
Bd the best he could by himself. He now 
and then, though hesitatingly, availed 
himself of Mr. Rastle’s offer, and took his 
difficulties to headquarters; and he always, 
when he did so, found the master ready 
and glad to help; and not only that, but 
to explain as he went along, and clear the 
way of future obstacles of the same sort. 

And so things looked up with Stephen. 
He wrote jubilant letters home; he expe- 
rienced all the joys of an easy conscience, 
and he felt that he had a friend at court. 

But as long as he was a member of 
the honourable fraternity of Guines-pigs, 
Stephen Greenfield was not likely to 
dull at St. Dominic’s. 

The politics of the lower school were 
rather intricate. The Guinea-pigs were 
not exactly the enemies of the Tadpoles, 
but the rivals. They were always jangling 
among themselves, it was true; and when 
Stephen, for the scond time in one week, 
had hit Bramble in the eye, there was such 
jubilation among the Guinea-pigs that any 
one might have supposed the two clens 
were at daggers drawn. But it was not 
so—at least, not always—for though they 
fell out among themselves, they united 
their forces against the common enemy— 
the monitors! 

Monitors, in the opinion of these young 
republicans, were an invention of the Evil 
One, invented for the sole purpose of inter- 
fering with them. But for the monitors 
they could carry out their long-cherished 
scheme of a pitch-battle on the big stair- 
case, for asserting their right to go down 
the left side, when they chose, and up on 
the right. As it was, the monitors insisted 
that they should go up on the left and 
come down on the right. It was intoler- 
able tyranny! And but for the monitors 
their comb-and-paper musical society might 
give daily recitals in the top corridor, and 
so delight all St. Dominic’s. What right 
had the monitors to forbid the performance 
and confiscate the combs? ‘as it to be 
endured ? And but for the monitors, once 
more, they might perfect themselves in the 
art of pea-shooting. Was such a thing ever 
heard of, as that fellows should be com- 
pelled to shoot peas at the wall in the 
privacy of their own studies, instead of at 
one avother in the passages? It was a 
shame—it was a scandal—it was a crime! 

On burning questions, such as these 
Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles sunk all petty 
differences, and thought and felt as one 
man; and not the Beast ardent among 
them was Stephen. 

“Come on, quick! Greenfield junior,” 

squeaked the voice of Bramble, one after- 
noon, as he and Stephen met on the stair- 
case. 
Stephen had fought Bramble yesterday 
at four o’clock, and was to fight him again 
to-morrow at half-past twelve, but at the 
call of common danger he forgot the feud 
and tore up the stairs, two steps at a time, 
beside his chronic enemy. 

“What's the row?” he gasped, as they 
flew along. 

< Row? Why, what do you think? 
Young Bellerby has been doctored for tying 
a string across the passage!” 


‘Had up before the Doctor? My eye, 
Bramble?” 

“It is your cye, indeed! One of the 
monitors tripped over it, and got in-a rage, 
and there’s Bellerby now catching it in the 
Bleck: Hole. Come on to the meeting ; 
quick!’ 

The two rushed on, joined by one and 
another of their fellows who had heard the 
terrible news. The party rushed pell-mell 
into the fourth junior class-room, where 
were already assembled a score or more 
youths, shouting, and stamping, and howl- 
ing like madmen. At the sight of Bramble, 
the acknowledged leader of all malcon- 
tents, they siuleted down for a moment 
to hear what he had to say. 

7 ‘‘Here’s @ go!” classically began that 
ero. 

At this the clamour, swelled twofold by 
the new additions, rose louder than ever. 
It was a go! 

“T wish it had been me/” again yelled 
Bramble; ‘‘ J’d have let them know.”’ 

Once more the shouts rose high and loud 
in approval of this noble sentiment. 

«T’d have kicked their legs!” once 
more howled Bramble, as soon as he could 
make himself heard. 

‘‘So would we; kicked their legs!” 

“They ought to be hanged!” screamed 
Bramble. 

“Pll not fa; 


bellowed Bramble. 

“Tl not fa; any more for Greenfield, 
senior!” thund Paul. 

“Tl not fag any more for Loman!” 
shrieked Stephen. 

‘“Why don’t some of you put poison in 
their teas?’ cried one. 

“Or blow them up when they’re in bed 
with gunpowder?” 

“* Or flay them alive?” 

“*Or boil them in tar?” 

“Or throw them into the lion’s den ? ” 

‘Those who say we won't stand it any 
longer,” shouted Bramble, jumping up on 
to a form, ‘‘ hold up your hands!” 

A perfect forest of inky hands arose, and 
a shout with them that almost shook the 
ceiling. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Wren appeared. The effect was magical; 
every one became suddenly quiet, and 
looked another way. 

“The next time there’s a noise like 
that,” said the monitor, ‘‘the whole class 
will be detained one hour,” and, so saying, 
departed. 

After that the indignation meeting was 
kept up in whispers. Now and then the 
feelings of the assembly broke out into 
words, but the noise was instantly checked. 

“Tf young Bellerby has been flogged,” 
said Bramble, in a most sepulchral under- 
tone, ‘‘I’ve a good mind to fight every one 
of them!” 

‘Yes, every one of them,” whispered 
the multitude. 

“They're all as bad as each other!” 

ped Bramble. 

“Well let them know,” muttered the 
audience. 

“*T tell you what, I've a good mind to— 
to—ur—ur—I’ve a good.mind to—ugh!” 

Again the door opened. This time it 
was Callonby. 

“Where's young Raddleston ?—what are 
Sie young beggars up to ?—is Raddleston 

ere?” 


any more for Wren!” 


“Yes,” mildly answered the voice of 
Master Raddleston, who a moment ago had 
nearly broken a bloodvessel in his endea- 
vours to scream in a whisper. 

“Come here, then.” 
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lonby, as he was turning to depart. 
«‘Loman wants to know when you are 
going to get his ten; you're to go at once, 
he says.” 

Stephen obeyed, and was very humble 
in explaining to Loman that he had for- 
gotten (which was the case) the time. The 
meeting in the Fourth class-room lasted 
most of the afternoon; but as oratory in 
whi is tedious, and constant repetition 
of the same sentiments, however patriotic, 
is monotonous, it flagged considerably in 
spirit towards the end, and degenerated 
into one of the usual wrangles between 
Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles, in the midst of 
which Master Bramble left the chair, and 
went off in the meekest, manner possible to 
get Wren to help him with his sums for 
next day. 

Stephen meanwhile was engaged in 
doing a little piece of business for Loman, 
of which more must be said in a following 
chapter. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 
By Lovis Rovsstver. 
CHAPTER X.—PENGUIN, 
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and Commodore Goulard and his men took 
possession of the Atlanta, which d 
at fall steam from this inhospitable shore. 
It was the first time in his life that 
Daniel had set foot on 8 man-of-war; and 
he wae much surprised at the imposing 
it of the cruiser. 
he Atlanta was a magnificent iron 
steamer of more than three thousand tons 
burthen, fitted with a powerful screw, 
which sent her along at some fifteen knots 


an hour. Barque-rigged, her lofty spars 
betokened that, should her machinery break 
down, or coal fail, she could still sail at 
unusual speed, and her long slender hull 
and flush deck seemed to show that the 
sole idea of her designers had been to pro- 
duce a ship faster than any war-vessel or 
merchantman afloat. With steam up and 
her large sails bellying in the wind, the 
Atlanta literally few over the waters like 
a superb bird of prey. 

If the bird had wings she had also beak 
and claws. Two splendid howitzers on 
the deck—one in the bows, the other near 
the stern—enabled her to disable the flying 
enemy or to stop his pursuit, and twelve 
guns between decks ran out into view 
whenever the shutters of the portholes, 
behind which they were hid, were drawn 
up for her to go into action. 

The interior had been arranged with the 
greatest care. The hold contained spacious 
compartments, where were deposited the 
ammunition, the coal, the water, and the 
provisions ; store-rooms still empty were 
reserved for the: booty taken from the 
enemy. The engines, with their huge 
oscillating cylinders and immense boilers, 
occupied the centre of the hull. Below 
the maindeck came the gum deck, with the 
place for the crew forward, and the battery 
in tho centre, while aft there were the 
officers’ cabins and the cabin of the captain, 
whose sitting-room was a marvel of luxury 
and taste. 

Daniel and Penguin were located close 
by in a nice little cabin, which contained 
two comfortable berths. The two lads 
were thus privileged because the captain 
had put them on his personal staff; the 
other boys were forward among the sea- 
men. 

Admirable order and cleanliness reigned 
in every part of the. ship, and, as Penguin 
said with admiration, you could have 
served a dinner on the deck of the Atlanta 
as if it was the finest table in the world. 
This ordcr was only one of the signs of the 
severe discipline imposed on the crew by 
the commodore. 

It was no easy matter to keep under 
control more than a hundred and fifty men, 
made up of adventurers from all nations. 
To see Captain Goulard, with his ruddy 
face and jovial smile, walking his ship's 
deck with heavy and massive steps, you 
would have thought he would have been 
the last man to be entrusted with such a 
difficult task; but under his rather vulgar 
appearance the commodore concealed a 
gallant, generons spirit, a keen intcllect, 
and a will of iron. If his noisy gaiety 
attracted the men, he knew how to check 
them with a word, or even by a gesture. 

There was cnough to do on board tho 
Atlanta. Besides the care of the ship and 
its working, the commander was continu- 
ally exercising his men in gun and board- 
ing drill. Scconded’ by Captain Evans 
and by Nickle, the former mate of the 
Jackson, now transformed into Lieutenant 
Nickle, Captain Goulard was constantly at 
work improving his crew. His orders had 
been to cruise towards the south, because 
he had made up his mind not to begi 
operations until he could depend on hi 
ship and his company. 

Daniel, who seemed to daily more 
and more into Commodore Goulard’s good 
graces, was proud to be sailing under such 
achief. Forgetting his grand projects of 
affluence, he abandoned himself to the 
happiness of an active life under a glorious 
sky, on one of the most peaceable seas of 
the world. | 


' Nickle, 


After each hard day’s work, how happily 
he found himself alone with his friend 
Penguin! Since the latter had saved his 
life the growing friendship of Daniel had 
been changed into deep and sincere affec- 
tion. The young Canadian, so gentle and 
modest, seemed to him the model of all the 
human virtues. He opened his heart to 
him, and told him of all his sorrows and 
his errors, but he was silent about the 
secret of Bastien Moreau, the key to which 
he always carried about with him. 

One evening, when the crew were rest- 
ing from-their labours of the day, and 
were singing and amusing themselves, the 
two lads seated themselves in an out-of- 
the-way corner, behind a coil of ropes, and 
began to exchange confidences as usual. 

“You are very lucky,” said Penguin to 
Daniel, when he had spoken of the kind 
parents he had left behind him at Castell. 
*‘You are very happy, for you have a 
father and a mother and relations. The 
day you return to them all your faults will 
be pardoned, while I—I am alone in the 
world. I have no friends but the crew of 
the Atlanta. Except Captain Goulard, 
whom I love as my own life, life has no- 
attractions for me.” 

“And I,” said Daniel, in a tone of re- 
proach; ‘‘am I not your friend?” 

‘‘Yes, but sooncr or later we shall part. 
You are only here by chance, and the day 
will come when you will resume your 
dreams of the future, and go away from 
me.” 

“You shall come with me, and we will 
get rich together.” 

“ That is impossible,” said the Canadian. 
“I owe everything to the commodore, and 
as long as my services can be of use to him 
I shall not leave him; and I believe I 
should be miserable if I did not hear his 
rough voice, which is always promising 
rope’s-endings, while his band gives me 
only caresses. He is not like Licutenant 
who speaks little and strikes 
much.” 

‘Have you no relations in Canada?” 
asked Daniel. 

*‘Not that I know of. My father, Denis 
Laverton—for you know my name is not 
Penguin, that is only a nickname, which 


seems to come quite naturally tome. My 
Christian name is Martial.” 
«*Martial,’ that is a nice name,” said 


Daniel. ‘I shall call you ‘Martial’ for 
the future, I like it better than ‘ Penguin.’ ” 

“As you like. I said that my father, 
Denis Laverton, was a voyageur in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company.” 

‘What do you mean by a ‘ voyegeur’?” 

“In Canada the name is given by the 
Indian tribes to the agents of the Company 
who collect the furs, My father was mar- 
ried at Quebec, and my mother, who was 
not used to the severe climate of the North, 
lived there with me, her only child. I was 
eight years old when she died, and for 
some time I had no other protection than 
tho charity of the neighbours who took 
care of me. On his return from one of 
his long journeys my father found hiroself 
a widower, and with me on his hands. As 
he had neither fortune nor family, he did 
not know what to do with me; but, not- 
withstanding my delicate look, I have 
always been strong and daring. I asked 
him not to leave me at Quebeo, but to 
take me with him. He ended by acceding 
to my request, and shortly afterwards we 
started. The Company had just appointed 
him voyageur at Fort Enterprise, one of 
the most distant stations in the North, 
near the Great Slave Lake. 
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“It was to take us two months to even 
‘reach the fort. I, who had passed my 
childhood on the verdant banks of the St. 
Lawrence, felt my heart shrink when, 


after crossing the immense desert plains of \ two agents of the Company, with their | 


the North-West, we arrived at the end of 
our journey. The fort consisted of two or 
three wooden cabins, with a store for the 
furs, and all enclosed with a high palisade 
of fir-trunks, resembling therein all the 
other forts we had passed on our way. 


Fi Lib cap: ts 


‘ comes the snow covers up everything with 
. its white mantle, and remains till the fol- 
| lowing May, aud sometimes even June. 

| ‘The only inhabitants of the fort were 


| families, and there were only eleven per- 
‘sons in all, We had frequent visits from 
| the Indians—if you could so call the 
miserable Esquimaux who haunt these 
ice-clad regions. But for three months in 
| the year we remained shut up in our 


“1 cannot go any farther. 


But what appeared most horrible to me 
was the country which surrounded it. 


“You saw the other day the Sahara. ! 


Well, Cape Bojador, with its dunes bathed 


in the sunlight and its blue sea, is a para- H 


dise beside the country in which I was 
doomed to live. Imagine an immense 
plain, of distressing uniformity, here and 
there dotted with a few stragglin birch- 
trees and a fir or two, extending between 
two large lakes, that to the north being 
the Great Bear Lake, that to the south the 
Great Slave Lake. For a few weeks the 
sun shines on the plain, and then life 
appears possible, but as soon as August 


Tt am going to die.” 


; houses, with no communication whatever 
with the outside world!” 
“ How frightful!” said Daniel. 


‘and yet the three years I passed in those 
solitudes still appear to me as the happiest 
I had in my life. I very soon got accus- 
tomed to the rudeliving. My father, who 
was an expert hunter, took me with him 


taught me how to trap, and how to follow 
on the ground the animals’ tracks, and 
how to recognise their species. - Together 
we visited the encampments of the Esqui- 
;Maux up to the great Coppermine River, 


“Yes,” said Penguin, with a sigh; 


on his excursions into the woods, and | 


which flows towards the Polar Sea. I 
made friends with the children of the two 
agents, and when I came back to the fort 
it seemed like coming home to my people. 
Yes, I was happy, very happy. 

‘This happiness was of short duration. 
One day an indian messcnger brought my 
| father a letter from one of the directors, 
announcing that he had been made com- 
mandant of Fort Selkirk, on the River 
Yukon. This was unhoped-for promo- 
| tion for my father, but I could see that he 
| did not leave his old companions without 
regret. The mission with which he was 
entrusted was a delicate one. Fort Selkirk 
had been built a few years before, near to 
the frontier of Alaska, but it had been 
| abandoned. The Company now wished to 
| re-occupy it, so as to consolidate their 
| possession of the territory, the right to 

which was disputed by a society of Russian 
fur-traders and hunters, My father had 
| his instructions to first go to Fort Halkett, 
to the south of the Slave Lake. 
| “We were in the month of April, and it 
would take us five months to reach Fort 
Selkirk. It was thus imperative that we 
should lose no time. As soon as we got 
the order we started. We gained the 
Mackenzie, the big river in those parts, 
and went up the Riviere aux Liards, so 
named by the old voyageurs because its 
bed is sprinkled with little pebbles, which 
are round and shining like coins. 
‘It was a rough task, I assure you, for 
a boy of eleven years old to travel on foot 
for months through a difficult country. 
Occasionally we found a few Indian huts 
to 3 the night in, but far oftencr we 
had to be satisfied with stretching our- 
selves on the ground before a huge fire of 
firs, 


| _‘ However, we were both in good health, 
although tired out when we reached Fort 
Halkett, which is picturesquely situated on 
| the bank of the Riviere aux Liards, at the 
| foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
| There we remained for a month, not 
to rest ourselves, but waiting for the dogs 
| and sledges which we required to take the 
| goods with us which were necessary for 
| our taking possession. It was this delay 
| which was the cause of all the misfortunes 
| which overtook us.” 
“What did you want dogs for?” asked 
Daniel. 
“The dog,” continued Penguin, ‘is an 
| invaluable animal in those countries. The 
cold is too severe for horses and cattle, and 
| the sledges, which take the place of carts, 
| are drawn by dogs, and I assure you that 
| the poor creatures do their work exceed- 
| ingly well, and take you at a great pace 
over the frozen soil. 
|“ At last all was ready, and we left Fort 
Halkett. Besides my father and myself 
| the ition consisted of two half-breeds 
| and a dozen Indians. As we got farther 
west the country became more melancholy 
and more difficult of access. Numerous 
| mountains stopped us, and we had a great 
deal of trouble in ing them with our 
| dogs and eledges. The month of October 
arrived, and with it came the regular 
winter, with its snowstorms and _ice- 
squalls. We were, however, still a long 
way from Fort Selkirk, and my father, in 
spite of his long experience in those parts, 
began to get uneasy. 

“One evening we had encamped in a 
narrow valley after a harassing march. The 
dogs could go no farther. We tried to 
light a fire, but the wind prevented us, 
and so each one wrapped himself up in his 
furs, and lay down to sleep. In the middle 
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of the night I felt myself violently shaken, 
but I was so sound asleep that I hardly 
moved. I* yas my father, who, awoke by 
the tempest, had dragged me out of the 
snow which had buried me. My father 
took me in his arms and carried me on to 
the rocks which overhung our halting- 

ace. A thick whirlwind of snow was 
uriously sweeping along the valley. In 
vain we called our companions ; not a voice 
replied, and in the morning, when day ops 
peared, we saw before us but a vast field 
of snow. Our unfortunate comrades, sur- 
prised as they slept, were slumbering for 
ever beneath their icy winding-sheet. 

“‘Our own lot was scarcely more envi- 
able. What was to become of us alone in 
this horrible desert ? Our frightened dogs 
had fled, or were buried in the drift. By 
digging in the snow wo recovered one of 
the sledges, and loading it with our pro- 
visions, we left this valley of death. 

“To reach Fort Selkirk. was no longer to 
be thought of, to return to Fort Halkott 
was equally impossible. My father remem- 
bered that towards the south-west there 
was a post of the Company called Fort 
Mumford, and in this direction we ad- 
vanced. 

“ After a fortnight’s journeying our pro- 
visions gave out, and the fort was still far 
ahead. My father, though much stronger 
than I, was almost worn cut. He could 
only walk with pain, and wo advanced 
but slowly. I have often thought since 
that my noble father deprived himself of 
food so that I might eat, for our only box 
of biscuits so slowly disappeared. 

‘At length, one evening, as night ob- 
liged us to stop, my father said to me, 


“* «My poor Martial, I feel that I cannot 
goany farther. My strength has all gone, 
and the cold is creeping over me. am 


going to die. You keep on towards the 
south-west, reach the sea, and you will be 
saved, for the Indians in those parts have 
a lot of encampments.’ 

“Tn vain I tried to encourage him, to 
restore him. As he had said, his body 
could not struggle against the cold, and 
before the morning dawned I was clasping 
in my arms an icy corpse. I hardly dai 
to leave him, but I had to make up my 
mind to, and so I buried him in the snow 
and went on. ‘ i 

‘‘Three days afterwards, dragging my- 
self along in great anguish, Pouddenty 
came into a camp of Mandan Indians. 
The poor folks took me in, and gave me all 
sorts of attention and care. I passed the 


rest of the winter with them, and the fol- | 


lowing: spring I reached Vancouver, the 
capital of British Columbia. 

‘*The Columbians were not so charitable 
to me as the Indians. Wandering about 
the streets of this flourishing town, I was 
literally dying of starvation. Repulsed 
everywhere, I was one day following a 
captain, imploring his charity, when he 
turned round abruptly, and said, 

» ‘*Ascamp of your age should not beg.’ 

“*T am hungry, sir.’ 

“** Those who wish to eat should work.’ 

“«*«T want to work, but I am starving.’ 

“‘The tone of my voice must have been 
very piteous, for the captain, without say- 
ing anything, took my hand and led me 
Snag: As ho walked. quickly, and I was 
weak, I could scarcely keep up with him. 
At last I felt myself fainting, and I 
stopped. And then the brave man did not 
stand on ceremony, but he took me up in 
his arms and carried me. I soon found 
myself on board his ship, where a little 


care restored my strength. The captain 


made me his cabin-boy, aud as I wore my 
trapper’s fur costume the sailors nicknamed 
me Penguin.” 

““Who was the captain ?” asked Daniel. 

“Did I not tell you? It was Commo- 
dore Goulard. And now you understand 
why I love him, and since then I have 
never left him.” 

“Ah! well, I loved him before,” said 
the young Frenchman, *‘ but, after what 
you have told me, my poor Penguin—no, 
my good Martial—I love him twice as 
much as I did.” 

(To be continued.) 


THROUGH THE DEEPEST CANON; 
or, 

THE WILDEST OF THE WILD WEST. 
(BASED ON TUE NARRATIVE OF TIIE EXPLORER, 
MAJOR J. W. POWELL.) 

By Wittram H. Riperse, 

Author of A Saddle tm the Wit West,” cte. 
CNAPTER IX. 


IME next year Major Powell continued his 
explorations, and having passed through 
Pa-ru-nu-weap, or Roaring Water Cafion, he 


| who was interested in their history, asked them 
if there was a Tu-gwi-na-gunt in camp, that is, 
one well informed of their mythology. The long 
winter evenings of an Indian camp are usually 
devoted to the relation of mythological stories, 
which purport to give a history of an ancient 
race of animal gods. The stories are usually 
to!d by some old man, assisted by others of the 
party, who take secondary parts, while the 
members uf the tribe gather about and make 
comments, 

They were not inclined to encourage the 
major at first, but when he had _ propitiated 
them with pipes and tobacco, and coffee and 
Liscuits, they told him the legend of the One- 
Two. 

One-Two was an Indian boy whose mother 
had deserted him when he was an infant, and 
| flown with his father’s murderer, leaving him 
to the care of his grandmother. The grand- 
mother had not informed him of the tragedy, 
but one day a spirit appeared before him, and 
told him all. Thereupon he enlisted many 
tribes to make war against his father’s murderer, 
and, returning to his grandmother, he told her 
to cut him in two, She would not do it, say- 
ing, she did not wish to kill one whom he loved 
so dearly. ‘Cut me in two,” demanded the 
! boy, and he gave her a stone axe, which he had 
| brought from a distant country, and with a 
; manner of great authority he again commanded 
‘her to cut him in two. So she stood before 

him and severed him in twain, and fled in 
‘terror. But lo! each part took the form of an 


The Country of the One-Two. 


spent some tims among th? Indians in the region 
beyond. 

After supper one evening, when the cedar 
boughs had been piled up on the camp-fire, and 
the Indians had gathered around it, the major, 


entire man, and the one beautiful boy appeared 
as two, and they were so much alike that no- 
one could tell them apart. 

The people called them the ‘‘So-kus.wai-un-~ 
ats."” 
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Now the boy had brought home a magical | 
cup, and the So-kus-wai-un-ats carried it between | 
them, as the tribes advanced to battle. When 
they had journeyed two days, and were far out 
in the desert, all the people thirsted, for they 
found no water, but the cup borne by the One- | 


less, while a rattlesnake, who was their ally, hid 
himself under a rock near by. 

When dawn came into the sky, Tum-pwi-nai’- 
ro-gwi-nump, the evil-doer, arose and walked 
out of his tent, exulting in his strength and 
security, and sat down upon the rock under 


Approaching the e 


Two was passed to cach man, and as often a3 it | 
was drained it filled up again to the brim. 
Miracle after miracle was performed by the 
means of this cup. $ 
When the tribes approached the land of the 
murderers the One-Two saw their mother ina 
field and spoke to her, and convinced her that 
they had sprung from her son. She tried to 
dissuade them from making war, and said that 


no arrow could possibly penetrate their enemy's | 


armour, and that his daughters were furnished 
with magical bows and arrows, which they could 
shoot so fast that the arrows would fill the air like 
a cloud, and that it was not necessary for the girls 
to take aim, as their missiles went where they 
willed ; they ¢hought the arrows to the hearts 
of their enemies, and thus the maidens could 
kill the whole of a people before a common 
arrow could be shot by a common person. But 
the boys told her that the spirit had promised 
that the murderer should be killed, and they 
advised her to go down to the lake at dawn, so 
as not to be cnietipered by the battle. 

During the night the So-kus-wai+un-ats 
transformed themselves into mice, and proceeded 
to the home of their enemy, and found the 
magical bows and arrows that belonged to the 
maidens, and with their sharp teeth they cut 
the sinews on the backs of the bows, and nib- 


bled the bowstrings, so that they were worth. | 


nd of the Journey. 


which So-go-av, the rattlesnake, was hiding ; 
and hardly had he done so when the rattlesnake 
sunk his fangs deep into his flesh. He sprang 
high into the air, and called to his daughters 
that they were betrayed, and that the enemy 
was near, and they seized their magical bows, 
and their quivers filled with magical arrows, 
and hurried to his defence. At the same time 
all the nations that were surrounding the cam 
rushed down to battle. But the eantifia 
maidens, finding that their weapons were de- 


would parley, and, standing for a few moments 
over the body of their slain father, sang the 
death song and danced the death dance, whirl- 
ing in giddy circles about him, and wailing with 
despair, until they sank down and expired. 
The conquerors buried the maidens by the 
shores of the lake, but the bones of Tum-pwi- 
nai’-ro-gwi-nump were left to bleach on the 
sands, as he had left those of Si-kor, the father 
of One-Two. 

It was long after midnight before this story 
was ended, but the audience remained silently 
listening to the last, Stretched under the tall, 
sombre pines, were men, old, wrinkled, and 
ugly ; deformed, wry-faced women and naked 
children, their features lit up by the glare of the 
fire. All the circumstances made the scene 
strange and weird, and one old man, the sorcerer 


stroyed, waved back their enemies as if they | 


or medicine-man of the tribe, was peculiarly 
impressive. 

Major Powell was anxious to find out about 
Howland and his companions, who had left the 
caiion somewhere in this neighbourhood, and 
the chief promised to send for a tribe who could 
probably tell him of their fate. 

These Indians are more nearly in a primitive 
condition than any others in America. They 
have never received anything from the Govern- 
ment, and are too poor to tempt the trader, and 
their country is so nearly inaccessible that the 
white man never visits them. The sunny moun- 
tain sides are covered with wild fruits, nuts, and 
native grains, upon which they subsist. The 
oose, the fruit of the yucca, or Spanish bayonet, 
is rich, and not unlike the paw-paw of the 
valley of the Ohio. They eat it raw, and also 
roast it in the ashes. They gather the fruit of 
a cactus plant, which is rich and luscious, and 
eat it, or from it press the juice, and make the 
ary pulp into cakes, which they save for winter. 

e 


y collect the seeds of many other plants, 
such as sunflowers, golden-rods, and grasses. For 
this purpose they have large conical baskets, 


holding two or more bushels, which the women 
eit on their backs, suspended from their 
foreheads by broad straps. Having willow- 
woven fans in their hands, they walk among the 
grasses, and sweep the seed into smaller baskets, 
which are emptied now and then into the larger 
ones. They then Separate the chaff from the 
seeds, and roast the latter, putting them, with 
a quentity of red-hot coals, into a willow tray, 
ant by a rapid and dexterous shaking and toss- 
ing, the coals are kept aglow, and the seeds and 
tray from burning. As if by magic (so skilled 
are the crones in this work), they roll the seeds 
to one side of the tray as they are roasted, and 
the coals to the other. Then they grind thw 
seeds into a fine flour, and make it into cakes 
and mush. 

It is a curious sight to see the women grind- 
ing at the mill. For a mill they use a large 
flat rock, on the ground, and a small cylindrical 
one in their hands. They sit and hold the flat 
rock between the knees, and fill their laps with 
seeds, making a hopper to the mill with their | 
legs, and crushing the seed on the larger rock, 
from which it drops into a tray. A group of 
women may be seen grinding together, keeping 
time to a chant, or gossiping and chatting, 
while the younger ones jest and chatter, and 
make the pine woods merry with their laughter. 

Mothers carry their babes in baskets. They 
make a wicker board, by plaiting willows, and 
sew a buckskin cloth to either edge, so as to 
form a sack, closed at the bottom. At the top 
they make a wicker shade, like ‘my grand- 
mother’s own bounet,” and wrapping the little 
one in a wild-cat robe, place it in the basket, 
which they carry on their backs, strapped over 
the forehead. In camp they stand the basket 
against the trunk of a tree, or hang it to a 
limb. 

There is little game in the country, but the 
Indians get a mountain sheep now and then, 
or a deer, with their arrows, for they are not yet 
supplied with guns. They get many rabbits, 
sometimes with arrows, sometimes with nets. 
They make a net of twine, made of the fibres of 
a native flax. Sometimes this is made a hun- 
dred yards in length, and is placed, in a half- 
circular position, with wings of sage-brush. 
They have a circle hunt, and drive great num- 
bers of rabbits into the snare, where they ar: 
shot with arrows. Most of their bows are made 
of cedar, but the best are made of the horns of 
mountain sheep, which are soaked in water 
until they are quite soft, and then cut into long ~ 
thin strips, and glued together. ! 

During the sutumn hoppers are very 
abundant, and when cold weather sets in, and 
they are benumbed, they can be gathered by the 
bushel. At such a time the Indians dig a hole 
in the sand, and line the bottom with hot 
stones, over which they put a layer of grass- 
hoppers ; then another layer of hot stones and 
another layer of grasshoppers ; and they continue 
this until they have bushels of the insects roast- 
ing. When the grasshoppers are cooked enough 
they are taken out, thoroughly dried, and 
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‘ground into meal. Grasshopper gruel, or grass- 
hopper cake, is a great treat. 

The lore of the Indians consists of traditions, 
or mythology. It is very difficult to induce 
them to repeat it to white men; but the old 
Spanish priests, in the days of the conquest of 

ew Mexico, sored, among them many Bible 
stories, which they are usually willing to tell. 
It is not always easy to recognise them, the 
Indian mind being a strange receptacle for such 
stories, and they are apt to sprout new limbs. 
Maybe much of their added quaintness is due to 
the way in which the Bible was taught by the 
**fathers.” But in a confidential way, while 
you are alone, or when you are admitted to their 
camp fire on a winter night, you will hear the 
stories of their mythology; and the greatest 
mark of friendship or confidence that an Indian 
can give is to tell you of his religion. 

‘ter some delay the Indians who were su] 
posed to know something of Howland arri 
and a council-fire was lighted, around which 
they gathered with Major Powell and Jacob 
Hamblin, a Mormon missionary. Hamblin 
spoke their language well, and had great influ- 
-ence with them. e Indians sat and listened 
to him with a death-like silence, and as he fin- 
ished his measured sentences the chief repeated 
them, and all fare asolemn grunt. But, first, 
Major Powell filled his pipe, lighted it, and took 
a few whiffs, and then Fassod it to Hamblin ; 
he smoked it and gave it to the man next him, 
and so it went around. When it had the 
chief he took out his own yi , filled it, lighted 
it, and passed it around after the major’s. 
When the Indian pire came to him the major 
was nonplussed. It had a large stem, which 
had at some time been broken, and now there 
“was a buckskin rag wound round it, and tied 
with sinew, which was saturated with filthy 
juice. To gain time he refilled it, and then 
engaged in very earnest conversation, and, all 
unobserved, he passed it to his neighbour un- 
i 

Se told the Indians that he wished to spend 
some months in their country during tho 
coming year, and would like them to treat him 
asafriend. He did not wish to trade, and did 
not want their lands—his object was to learn 
about their cafions and mountains, and about 
themselves, that he might tell other men at 
home ; and he wanted to take pictures of every- 
thing, and show them to his friends. 

Then their chief replied: ‘‘ Your talk is good, 
and we believe what you say. We believe in 
Jacob, and look upon you as a father. When 
you are hungry you may have our game. You 
may gather our sweet fruits. We will give you 
food when you come to our land. We will show 
you the springs, and you may drink—the water 
is good. We will be friends, and when you 
come we will be glad. We will tell the Indians 
who livo on the other side of the river that we 
have seen the one-armed man, and that he is 
the Indians’ friend. We will tell them he is 
Jacob's friend. We are very poor. Look at 
our women and children, they are naked. We 
have no horses; we climb the rocks, and our 
feet are sore. We live among rocks, and they 
yield little food, and many thorns. When the 
cold moons come, our children are hungry. We 
have not much to give ; you must not think us 
mean. You are wise; we have heard you tell 
strange things. We are ignorant. Last yoar 
we killed three white men. Bad men said they 
were our enemies. They told great lies. We 
thought them true. We were mad ; it made us 
big fools. We are very sorry. Do not think 
of them—it is done ; let us be friends. We are 
ignorant—like little children in understanding 
compared with you. When we do wrong, do 
not get mad, and be like children too. When 
white men kill our people we kill them. Then 
they kill more of us. It is not good. We hear 
that the white mca are a great number. When 
they stop killing us there will be no Indian left 
to bury the dead. Woe love our country; we 
know not other lands, We' hear that other 
lands are better; we do not know. The pines 
sing, and we are glad. We do not want their 
good landa ; we want onr rocks, and the great 
mountains, where our fathers lived.- We are 


very poor, we are very ignorant, but we are very 
honest. You have horses, and many things. 
You are very wise ; you have a good heart; we 
will be friends. Nothing more have I to say.” 

Hamblin fell into conversation with one of 
the Indians, and held him until the others had 
left, and then learned more of the particulars of 
the death of the three men—for Howland and 
his companions were indeed dead. They had 
come to an Indian village, starving and ex- 
hausted with fatigue, saying that they had 
descended the Grand Cafion. They were fed, 
and started on the way to the settlements, ‘but 
they had not gone far when an Indian arrived 
from the east side of the Colorado, and told of 
some miners who had killed a squaw in ao 
drunken brawl. He incited the tribe to follow 
and attack the three whites, who were supposed 
to be the murderers. Their story of coming 
down the Grand Caiion was impossible—no man 
had ever done that—and it was a falsehood 
designed to cover their guilt. Incited by a 
desire for revenge, a party stole after them, sur- 
rounded them in ambush, and killed them with 
arrows. This was the tragic end of Dann and 
the Howland brothers—this the one sacrifice of 
life which the daring exploration of the Colorado 
cost. 


THE END. 
——_+-e-9——_ 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO: 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Invixe, tHE Scorrisu Carram. 


PART VII. 


SHALL now enter into some details of the 
e, and perhaps give some hints which 
may be useful to players. 

And first as to the ground. Football cannot 
be played in perfection on a ground which is not 
level and pretty dry. The dimensions cannot 
always be exactly the same, but a definite pro- 
portion should be observed between the length 
and the breadth, viz., the breadth a shade over 
half the length. If much narrower than this, 
there is not room for open play, mauls are mul- 
tiplied, and throws in from touch are increased, 
and the touch-line, in place of being a welcome 
relief, and tHe basis of much of the finest strate, 
in back-play, becomes a nuisance. If much 
broader than this, it gives quite an undue scope 
for backs stealing round, and it renders the play 
too constant, and the breathers, which tonc’ 
affords, too few. The soil is best porous and 
sandy, under old pasture. Clay and rich loam 
are bad, for when wet they soon become mire ; 
in frost they become stone ; in slight thaw as 

asy as a soap-dish. They freeze quick, and | 
in thaw they melt slowly. ‘This is also fortu- | 
nate, because the best Joothell ground is just 
abont the worst agricultural land, and therefore 
the farmer is easily propitiated. A sandy field, 
such as is to be found at the seaside in many 
laces, is hardly worse in wet than dry weather. 
it must be level, i.¢., quite free from ridge and 
furrow, and free from stones, broken bottles, old 
shoes, and the other accessories of an urban or 
suburban field. If it be that there is only room 
for the goals to stand in one way, better have 
them north and south than east and west, for 
the sun. Better have the surface sloping out- 
wards to each side, or even slightly down hill, 
than nearly dead-level with the centre lowest. 

The touch-line is best marked by a narrow 
sod dug up and replaced in the furrow, grassy 
side downwards, It makes a black line whic! 
remains all the season without renewal, and does 
no harm to the ground, requiring simply a few 
jess seeds sown in spring to restcre the sward. 

‘he goal-lines the same. There should be no 
touch flags. Corner posts are necessary to show 
whether the ball has gone into touch, or touch 
in goal. There should be no flag on them. The 
goals should have very high poles, quite straight, 
and deeply imbedded in the ground. The cruss- 
bar should, be round and strong enough not to 
break by a blow from the ball. On no account 
should there be any flags on the goals. It isa 
good plan to have the opposite 25 and half- 
way points joined by transverse lines in white 
paint, or black earth like the touch-lines, across 


the ground. This enables players to see at once 
where they are without lookiz, to the sides. 

The barricades should be well back from the 
touch-lines, should be strong enough to with- 
stand any ordinary pressure from an excited 
crowd leaning over them, and should have no 
gap in them to entice the crowd inside. The 
players can easily hop over them. No one 
should be allowed inside the barricades except 
@ few officials, and the fewer the better, for 
they intercept the view from outside ; they thus 
excite the ire of the crowd, and lead to dis- 
order; and nothing is more ruinous to play 
than the intrusion of the crowd. 

Don’t have the ground within sight of a 
thorn hedge, it pricks the ball, and rains your 
finances. Have a clear understanding before 
you begin as to the rule of touch; when the 
ball is touched down before reaching the bar- 
rier, and after reaching the barrier. Play two 
45's, or 50's, in preference to four 20's, i.¢., 
minutes, Twenties are too short, as the play 
in a close good match takes often nearly twenty 
minutes to get into working order, and just as 
things are getting warm and exciting, the call 
of time spoils the whole business. 

Have lots of room behind goal. Theoretically 
it should be unlimited. Make it as unlimited 
as you can, to give plenty room for a wide 
run round in behind goal. 

As to wind, there should be almost none, but 
as you can’t regulate that, if you win the toss 
for choice of ends, choose the wind with you 
in the first half as a matter of routine. ‘A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
and the wind may and often does fall as the after- 
noon advances. A coldish day, moderate sun, 
and very slight unsteady breeze, make the 
best day for a football match; but a true 
player would turn out on a ploughed field in 
a hurricane, and feel happy. 

As to the ball, go to a good maker, pay a 
good price, and you will get a good article, a 
universal rule. Don’t get balls very sharp at 
the ends, don’t get very large-sized ones, and 
have them well blown up and firmly laced, and 
the end of the leather lace well out of the way. 
Less costly balls than you want for matches will 
do for practice. But see that you practise with 
a ball the same shape as a Rugby Match ball, 
or your back will feel awkward in a match. 

Keep a pump to fill the bladder with air. It 
will do far better than your mouth, and saves 
your lungs. In a match always have a couple 
of balls in reserve, in case the ball you are 
using bnrsts. That is the duty of the club on 
whose ground you are playing. 

Have always a new or very nearly new ball 
for a match ; you can use them up in practice. 
Perhaps the best plan is to have match-balls for 
matches, and to use them up in practice games ; 
and have a lot of cheaper ones Tor Promiscuous 
kicking about, practising place Bicks, games on 
wet days, etc. To keepa ball, say, through the 
summer, take out the bladder, after letting out 
the air—you could not well do it dcfore—and 
hang it up in a moderately warm room with 
just enough air in to keep the sides from stick- 
ing together. Take it down occasionally and 
warm it, to soften the rubber, which gets hard 
and apt to crack if not occasionally warmed and 
softened. Put the leather case in a warm place 
having greased it with goose grease, and it will 
be all right for half a year. 

If you find your ball leaking, as from a prick 
on a thorn hedge, a bit of glass, or a splinter 
of wood from the railings, get a new one; that 
is the only satisfactory way to mend it. Yon 
may make a job which will keep in air for a 
while by finding the hole of escape, which is 
often difficult, brushing its margin with chloro- 
form, and laying on four or five ply of sur- 
grou’s gutta-percha tissue. Paint it on layer 

yy layer, and brush the whole well over with 
chloroform. The chloroform dissolves the rubber 
and tissue, and makes a sort of skin, which is 
never satisfactory. Every club should have an 
unlimited supply of cheap balls for promiscuous 
punting about, for that is the kind of practice 
which makes players thoroughly at home in the 
art of dropping, punting, placing, etc. 

(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


—+— 


HE POULTR. RUN.—Go on selling your surplus stock | 
: as soon as you can get them tt for the market. « 
For this purpose coop them up, and feed three times a 
day on boiled rice mixed with oatmeal and milk. Do 
not over-feed for the first day or two, and do not for- 
get that cleanliness of the coops is essential to the 
welfare of the birds. So is freedom from draughts. 
You may hurry the fattening process by adding a little 
food heef or mutton suet to each meal, or by boiling 
it in the milk with which you mix the food. Kill as 
soon as fat enough. The flesh will be whiter if the 
neck is cut, and the bird allowed to bleed. Sce that 
your fowls do not suffer from cold in any way, and 
that the nests of laying pullets are warm and clean. 
Feed the latter extra well If fortunate enough to 
have hens that will sit now, see that they are extra 
comfortable, and quite removed from the chance of 
molestation. Mate those fowls you intend to breed 
from, and see that brood cockerels have their wants 
attended to. Buy fresh stock uuw if you need it, 
that all roofs are watertight. : 


THE PIGEON Lort.—Have the year that is coming in , 
your mind’s eye; therefore select what new stock you 
Grant, and buy nothing that is trashy will be dest! 
in the end if you do. Guard against inclemency of ; 
weather, and attend at once to any bird that happens | 
to be ill. Feed well, especially in frosty or snowy 
‘weather. Towards the end of the month it will be 
time to begin to consider what birds may be mated. | 
Keep all clean, and beware of over-crowding. 


THE AviARy.—If you have not already selected your 
steck for breeding purposes next year, do so without ° 
delay, keeping cocks and hens in different rooms, as 
we mentioned last month. Feed them regularly and 
plainly, and, if ible, let them have a fly round the 
room occasionally. This will tend to keep them 
healthy, for it 1s axiomatic that you cannot breed suc- 
cesafully from unlealthy, parents. Do not forget clean 
water and fresh gravel for the cages, and now and 
then a slice of Hpe apple or a bit of boiled carrot. If 
any bird turns ill or mo) a drop or two of castor-oil 
will do good. Beware of damp and cold, and sudden 
changes of temperature. - Birds often uil from getting 
dirty or dusty seed, or impure water, or water given in 
glass that is not rinsed daily. 


THE RABBITRY.—Rabbits are bred both for pleasure 
gad for thie cable Zo maltet. what they are, Teant 
or, now is the ie repare a proper place for 
‘breeding them in. If zou can ‘and’s Tanny corner 
formed by the sides of two outhouses it would ‘be easy 
to throw up the other two sides of a square or parallel- | 
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j away in flesh. 


! W. ROGERSON.—The account of the voyage of the Little 


ogram by means ofrough wood. Place adoor | 


at one end, and pave the floor of this yard 
with rubbly stones and cement. A nice rab- 
bit court is. the result, in which place half | 
a dozen good doe rabbits—say Belgian hares, | 
or any large cross for table use. The hutches | 
may be made from bacon-boxes, scalded to | 
get rid of the salt, and dried in the sun, 
For food, etc., read last month's “ Doings.” 


THE KENNEL.—Bed dogs well on hay or 
straw. Exercise as usual in all weathers, 
but rub long-coated dogs well down before | 
they are turned in. Delicate, short-coated 
dogs should have a jacket to wear out of | 
doors. Be extra careful with any bitches that 
are in pup. Finish winter repairs, get old | 
chains re-galvanised, and make everything | 
clean and tidy for the coming show season. 
Now isthe best time for making new benches. | 
astruct them from old bacon-boxes, if you | 
can find nothing better, but have them made 
so that they can be removed for the purpose | 
of being scrubbed, and of cleaning out the | 
kennel. Donot wash dogs so often, and only 
on sunshiny days, and do not forget to give 
them a run immediately after. Hair grows 
best in cold weather. Help it by the stimu- 
lating effects of a daily combing and groom- 
ing. Diarrhea is prevalent during this sea- 
son, especially in dark, damp kennels, where 
the sun never penetrates. It ought to be seen 
to at once. Cod-iiver oil, in doses of froma 
amall teaspoonful up to a tablespoonful, according 


Correspondence. 


A. M. B., ALEXANDER COPLAND, and Others. —There is 
no doubt at all about the fact that the uation 
amongst which a man is born and lives {s the nation 
he belongs to. As a case in point, imagine your- 
selves in a foreign country. Which of the consuls 
would advise and assist you? The one who repre- 
sents the country your fathers abandoned, or the one 

* who represents the country your fathers chose, in 
which you were born, in which you live, and whose 
taxes yu pay? 


STELLA.—The orbits of over two hundred comets have 
been calculated. The nucleus of Donati’s comet in 
1858 was 800 miles in diameter, while the diameter 
of the surrounding haze was about 100,000 miles, and 
its tail was 51,000,000 of miles long. The comet in ! 
1811 had a tail of double the length, and a nucleus 
of over 2,600 miles. Astronomers are not yet agreed 
as to what comets consist of, but the matter must be 
of extreme tenuity, as stars which a very. slight fog 
obscures have been observed shining through the 
comet. 


Western across the Atlantic appeared in No. 109. 
She is smaller than the ‘Nautilus. 


CLYFFE.—1. Be content at present with the selections 4 
you have read. 2 George Crabbe the poet was born 
at Aldborough, in Suffolk, on December 24, 1754. 
He was at first a doctor, but afterwards a clergyman. 
He was curate at Aldborough, rector of Frome St. 
Quiutin, in Dorsetshire, of Muston and West Alling- 
ton, of Swefling, and finally of Trowbridge, where he 

ed on ‘February 8, 1882. Is not Crabbe a mistake 
for Clare? 3. We have not tried it. 


MonTE CHRISTO and Others.—Distribute your maga- 
zines amongst the hospitals of your native town. 
They will be just as much appreciated there as in 
London. Make those near you happy arst ; think of 
those at a distance afterwards. en all the lads 
in your neighbourhood have read the Bor’s OWN 
PAPER you can then think of sending it farther 
afield, but do not do so before. Try England first, 
and let Peru and Patagonia wait a little. 


WHEELS.— The One-mile Bicycle Championship for 
1881 was decided at the Belgrave Grounds, Leicester, 
on July 16, and won by G. L. Hillier, of the Stanley 
Club. " The Twenty-five Miles Championship was 
decided the same afternoon, and also won by Hillier. 


MIDSHIPMAY,—The “Life on the Ocean Wave” artictes 
appeared in Nos. 57 to 71 inclusive. 


R. R.—If you take undersized fish out of the Thames 
‘you are Hable to a penalty of five pounds. The 
smallest sizes allowable in your basket are-—chub. 
nine inches; perch or roach, 8 inches; dace, six 
inches, and pike or barbel twelve inches, the mea- 
surement in all cases to be from the eye to the tips 
of the tail. 


DIVER.--Water- spectacles were described in No. 92. 


AMATEUR.—We do not know of a really good book on 
Seiniming. Have you read our articles in the firss 
volume ? 


G. W.—1. We have never yet travelled so fast on a rail- 
way that the telegraph-wires appeared perpendicular, 
nor do we quite understand how we ever shall ; but 
the difference between the apparent heights of the 
wires when horizontal (we say nothing about theo» 
when perpendicular) is due to the difference in their 
actual height. Sometimes the posts are on the level 
of the permanent way, sometimes below it, ant 
sometimes above it; sometimes near the rails, and 
sometimes away from them; and al? these different 
positions have different appearances when viewed 
through the carriage-window. 2 If you want the 
“biggest of billows, and the hugest of waves, an! 
the full-swell of the Atlantic,” try Bude. It takes 
long time to get there, and there is a ten-mile coach 
ride to finish up with; bat if you want sea and only 
sea you will be well repaid for your journey. 


T. H. Ricuk.—The “ Zoologist” is one of those pub- 
Heations that appear “occasionally,” so it is difficult 
to say. Its price {fs one shilling. Inquireof Mr. Vau 
Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


CELEBES.--There {s a Buddhist cloister in Thibet at 
Haule which is. 16,000 feet above sea-level. The 

_ monastery of St, Bernard is 8,177 feet. Mont Blan: 
is 15,781, and Professor Tyndall once slept on the 

* summit for a night: Messra. Glaisher and Coxwell 
reached 38,000 feet in their balloon in 1872. 


STATISTIC.—1. The population of -London is now 
3,814,571, that of Scotland 3,734,370. Ireland has » 
population of 5,159,839, showing a decrease aince the 
last census of 252,538. England and Wales have a 
population of 25,968,286. 2. Liverpool is the next 
largest town to London, and has over 550.000 inhabi- 
tants, Birmingham has over 400,000, Manchester 
and Leeds over 300,000, Sheffield and Bristol over 
200,000 ; Portsmouth, Salford, Bradford, Hull, New- 
castle, Oldham, Sunderland, Brighton, and Notting- 
ham over 100,000. 3. London has 486,286 houses. 
4. The ulation of the United Kingdom is 
35,246,562, In 1871 i¢ was 31,845.379, so that during 
the ten years it increased by 4,147,236, or the greatest, 

rcentage increase for a decade since 1841. 5. Lon- 
lion is in three couvties—Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Kent, In 1871 the Middlesex portion had 2,286,5.3. 
inhabitants ; it now has 2,548,998, or an increase of 
262,425, or 11 per cent. The Surrey part had 742,155: 
it now has 980,218, or an increase of 238,063, or 44 per 
cent.; and the Kent part had 295,537; it now 
2y5 ), or an increase of 59,823, or 265 percent. In 
the Middlesex part there are sixty square yards to 
every person ; in the Surrey portion 111 square yards, 
in the Kent portion 53% square yards. 


A New Reaper.—For “Balloons, and How to Make 
Them,’’ see No, 94 and following numbers. 


A. J. S.—Five copies of every book published have to 
be presented to the public libraries. One c goes 
to the British Museum, another to the Bodleian at 
Oxford, another to the public library at Cambridge, 
another to the Advocates’ Library at Edinburch, 
aud another to the library of ‘Trinity College. 
Dublin. . 


THREE CRowns.—Authorities differ, as you say; but 
nearly all practical men will tell you that yowberrics 
are poisonous, and will carefully keep their cattle 
away leer them. The fleshy outside is wholesome 
enough. 
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“FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By tur AvTHor oF 


“The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” ete. 


CHAPTER XI.—IN. THE TOILS. 

ME afternoon of the famous ‘indignation 
‘6 meeting”’ in the Fourth Junior was the 
afternoon of the week which Mr. Cripps the 
younger, putting aside for a season the 
anxieties and responsibilities of his ‘‘ public” _ 
duties in Maltby, usually devoted to the pur- 
suit of the “gentle craft” at his worthy 
father’s cottage by Gusset Weir. Loman, who 
was aware of this circumstance, and on whose 
spirit that.restless top joint had ccntinued to 
prey ever since the evening of the misadventure 


“How he repented listening to that first temptation to deceive!” 
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a week ago, determined to avail him- 
self of the opportunity of returning the 
unlucky fishing-rod into the hands from 
which he had received it. 

He therefore instructed Stephen to take 
it up to the lock-house with a note to the 
effect that having changed his mind in the 
matter since speaking to Cripps, he found 
he should not require the rod, and there- 
fore returned it, with many thanks for Mr. 
Cripps’s trouble. 

Stephen, little suspecting the question- 
able nature of his errand, undertook the 
commission, and duly delivered both rod 
and letter into the hands of Mr. Cripps, 
who greatly astonished him by sweusring 
very violently at the contents of the letter. 
“Well,” said he, when he had exhausted 
his vocabulary (not & small one) of exple- 
tives—‘‘ well, of all the grinning jack- 
anapses, this is the coolest go! Do you 
take me for a fool ?” 

Stephen, to whom this question appeared 
to be directly applied, disclaimed any idea 
ef the kind, and added, 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Don’t you, my young master? All 
right ! Tell Mr. Loman I’ll wait upon him 
one fine day, see if I don’t! Here’s me, 
given up @ whole blessed day to serve him, 
and a pot of money out of my pocket, and 
here he goes! not a penny for my pains! 
Chucks the thing back on my ’ands as cool 
as a coocumber, all because he’s changed 
his mind. I'll let him have a bit of my 
mind, tell him, Mr. Gentleman Schoolboy, 
see if I don’t. I ain’t a-going to be robbed, 
no! not by all the blessed monkeys that 
ever wrote on alates! J’ll wait upon him, 
see if I don’t!” 

Stephen, to whom the whole of this 
oration, which was garnished with words 
that we can hardly set down in print, was 
about as intelligible as if it had been 
Hebrew, thought it better to make no 
reply, and sorrowed inwardly to find that 
such a nice man as Mr. Cripps should 
possess so short a temper. But the land- 
lord of the Cockchafer soon recovered from 
his temporary annoyance, and even pro- 
ceeded to apologise to Stephen for the 
warmth of his language. 

«You'll excuse me, young gentleman,” 
said ke, ‘‘but I’m a plain-spoken man, 
and I was—there, I won’t deny it—I was 
a bit put out about this here rod first go 
off. You'll excuse me—of course I don’t 
mean no offence to you or Mister Loman 
neither, who’s one of the nicest youn; 
gentlemen I ever met. Of course if you’ 
a’ paid seventy bob out of your own pocket 
it would give you a turn; leastways, if you 
was a struggling, honest, working man, 
like me.” 

‘‘That’s it,” snivelled old Mr. Cripps, 
who had entered during this last speech? 
‘that’s it, Benny, my boy. Honest harti- 
sans, that’s what we is, who knows what 
it are’ to be in want of a shillin’ to buy a 
clo’ or two for the little childer’.” 

What particular little ‘‘childer’” Mr. 
Cripps senior and his son were specially 
interested in no one knew, for neither of 
them was blessed with any. However, it 
was one of old Mr. Cripps’s heart-moving 
phrases, and no one was rude enough to 
ask questions. 

Stephen did not, on the present occasion, 
feel moved to respond to the old man’s 
lament, and Cripps junior, with more 
adroitness than filial affection, hustled the 
old gentleman out of the door. 

‘Never mind him,” said he to Stephen. 
‘‘He’s a silly old man, and always pre- 
tends he’s starvin’. If you believe me, 


he’s a thousand pounds stowed away some- 
wheres. I on’y wish,” added he, with a 
sigh, ‘‘he’d give me a taste of it, for it's 
*ard, up-’ill work makin’ ends meet, par- 
ticular when a man’s deceived by parties. 
No matter. I'll pull through, you see!” 
Stephen once more did not feel called 
upon to pursue this line of conversation, 
and therefore changed the subject. 
tare Mr. Cripps, how much is that 
t 


‘‘Bat! Bless me, if I hadn’t nearly 
forgot all about it. Ain't it a beauty, 
now?” 


‘Yes, pretty well,” said Stephen, whose 
friends had one and all abused the bat, and 
who was himself a little disappointed in his 
expectations. 

“ Pretty well! I like that. You must 
be a funny cricketer, young fonts: to 
call that bat only pretty well. I suppose 
you want me to take that back, too?” and 
here Mr. Cripps looked very fierce. 

“Oh, no,” said Stephen, hurriedly. “I 
only want to know what I’m to pay for it.” 

‘Oh, come now, we needn’t mind about 
that. That'll keep, you know. As if I 
wanted the money. fa, ha!” 

Even a green boy like Stephen could not 
fail to wonder why, if Mr. Cripps was as 
hard up as he had just described himself, 
he should now be so anxious to represent 
himself as not in want of money. 

‘* Please, I want to know the price.” 

‘Asif I was a-going to name prices to a 
young gentleman like you! Please your- 
self about it. I shall not be disappointed 
if you gives me only eighteenpence, and if 
you thinks twelve bob is handsome, well 
let it be. I can struggle on somehow.” 

This was uncomfortable for Stephen, 
who, too green, fortunately, to comprehend 
the drift of Mr. Cripps’s gentle hints, again 
asked that he would name a price. $ 

This time Mr. Cripps answered more 
precisely. 

bi Well, that there bat is worth a guinea, 
if you want to know, but I'll say a sov. for 
tash down.” 

Stephen whistled a long-drawn whistle 
of dismay. 

“A sovereign! TI can’t pay all that! I 
fhought it would be about seven shil- 

ings!” 

“Did you? You may think what you 
like, but that’s my price, and you are lucky 
to get it at that.” 


“‘T shall have to send it back. I can’t | an 


afford so much,” said Stephen, despond- 


ingly. 
“Not if I know it! I'll have none of 
your second-hand bats, if I knowit. Come, 
young gentleman, I may be o poor man, 
at I’m not a fool, and you'll find it out if 
I’ve any of your nonsense. Do you sup- 
pose I’ve nothing to do but wait on jack 
anapeses like you and your mates? No 
error! There you are. That'll do, and if 
yon don’t like it—well, the governor shall 
now about it!” 

Stephen was dreadfully uncomfortable. 
Though, to his knowledge, he had done 
nothing wrong, he felt terribly guilty 
at the bare notion of the Doctor being 
informed of his transactions with Mr. 
Cripps, besides greatly in awe of the vague 
threats held out by that gentleman. e 
did not venture on further argument, but, 
bidding a hasty farewell, returned as fast 
as he could to St. Dominic’s, wondering 
whatever Oliver would say, and sorely 
repenting the day when first he was tempted 
to think of that unlucky bat. 

He made a clean breast of it to his 
brother that evening, who, of course, called 


him an ass, and everything else compli- 
mentary, and was deservedly angry. How- 
ever, Stephen had reason to consider him- 
self lucky to possess an elder brother at 
the school who had a little more shrewd- 
ness than himself. Oliver was determined 
the debt should be paid at once, without 
even waiting to write home, and by 
borrowing ten shillings from Wraysford, 
and adding to it the residue of his own 
pocket-money, the sovereign was raised 
and dispatched that very night to Mr. 
Cripps, after which Oliver commanded his 
brother to sit down and write a full con- 
fession of his folly home, and ask for the 
money, promising never to make such a 
fool of himself again. This task the small 
boy, with much shame and trembling et 
heart, accomplished, and in due time an 
answer came from his mother which not 
only relieved his mind but paid off his 
debts to Oliver and Wraysford, and once 
for all closed the business of the treble- 
cane splice bat. 

It would have been well for Loman if he 
could have got out of his difficulties as 
easily and as satisfactorily. 

Ever since he had gathered from Stephen 
Mr. Cripps’s wrath on receiving the re- 
turned rod, he had been haunted by a 
dread lest the landlord of the Cockchafer 
should march up to St. Dominic’s, and 

ossibly make an exposure of the unhappy 
Business before the Doctor and the whole 
school. He therefore, after long hesitation 
and misgiving, determined himself to call at 
the Cockchafer, and try in some way to settle 
matters. One thing reassured him. If 
Cripps had discovered the crack, or the 
fracture in the reel, he would have heard 
of it long before now; and if he had not, 
then the longer the time the less chance 
was there of the damage being laid at his 
door. So he let three weeks elapse, and 
then went to Maltby. The Cockchafer 
was a small, unpretentious tavern, fre- 
quented chiefly by carriers and tradesmen, 
and, I regret to say, not wholly unknown 
to some of the boys of St. Dominic’s, who 
considered that skittles, and billiards, and 
beer were luxuries worth the risk incurred 
by breaking one of the rules of the school. 
No boy was permitted to enter any place 
of refreshment except a confectioner’s in 
Maltby under penalty of a severe punish- 
ment, which might, in a bad case, mean 
expulsion. Loman, therefore, a monitor 
a Sixth Form boy, had to take more 
than ordinary autions to reach the 
Cockchafer unobserved, which he suc- 
ceeded in doing, and to his satisfaction—as 
well as to his trepidation—found Mr. 
Cripps the younger at home. 

‘*Ho, ho, my young shaver,” was that 
worthy’s greeting, ‘‘ here you are at last.” 

This was not encouraging to begin with. 
It sounded very much as if Mr. Cripps had 
been looking forward to this visit. How- 
ever, Loman put as bold a face as he could 
on to it, and replied, 

‘Hullo, Cripps, how are you? It’s a 
long time since I saw you; jolly day, isn’t 
it?” 

“Jolly!” replied Mr. Cripps, looking 
very gloomy, and drawing a glass of beer 
for the youn gentleman before he ordered 
it. Lomen Si not like it at all. There 
was something: about Cripps’s manner that 
made him feel very uncomfortable. 

“Oh, Cripps,” he presently began, in 
as off-hand a manner as he could assume 
under the depressing circumstances—‘‘ Oh, 
Cripps, about that rod, by the way. I 
hope you didn’t mind my sending it back. 
The fact is (and here followed a lie which 
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till that moment had not been in the 

aker’s mind to tell)—‘‘ the fact is I find 
'm to get a present of a rod this sum- 
mer at home, or else of course I would 
have kept it.” 

Mr. Cripps said nothing, but began 
polishing up a pewter pot with a napkin. 

“T hope you got it back all right,” 
Sotitiniied Lavan. who felt as if he must 
say something. ‘‘They are such fragile 
things, you know. I thought I'd just leave 
itin the bag and not touch it, but send it 
straight back, for fear it should be da- 
maged.” 

There was a queer smile about Mr. 
Cripps’ 's mouth, as he asked, 

“Then you didn’t have a look at it 
even?” 

‘Well, no, I thought I would—I thought 
I wouldn’t run any risk.” 

Loman was amazed at himself. He had 
made up his mind to tell one lie, but here 
they were following one after another, as 
if he had told nothing but lies all his life! 
Alas, there was no drawing back either ! 

“The fact is,” began he again, speaking 
for the sake of speaking, and not even 
knowing what he was going to say—‘ the 
fact is—” Here the street door opened, and 
there entered hurriedly a boy whom Loman, 
to his confusion and consternation, recog- 
nised as Simon of the Fifth, the author of 
the Love Ballad. What could the monitor 
say for himself to explain his presence in 
this prohibited house 

ae Frallo, Loman, I say, is that you?” 
remarked Simon. 

**Oh, Simon, how are you?” faltered 
the wretched Loman ; ‘I’ve just popped 
in to speak to Cripps about a fishing-rod. 
You'd better not come in, you might get 
into 8 row.” 

“Oh, never mind. ‘You won’t tell of 
me, and I won't tell of you. Glass of the 
usual, please, Cripps. I say, Loman, was 
that the fishing-rod you were switching 
about out of your window that afternoon 
three weeks ago?” 

Loman turned red and white by turns, 
and wished the earth would swallow him! 
And to think of this fellow, the biggest 
donkey in St. Dominic’s, blurting out the 
very thing which of all things he had 
striven to keep concealed ! 

Mr. Cripps’s mouth worked up into a 
still more ugly smile. 

‘‘T was below in the garden, you know, 
and could not make out what you were up 
to. You nearly had my eye out with that 
hook. I say, what » smash you gave it 
when it caught in the ivy! Was it broken 
right off, or only cracked, eh? Cripps 
will mend it for you, won’t you, Cripps P” 

Neither Mr. Cripps nor Loman spoke a 
word. The latter saw that concealment 
was no longer possible; and bitterly he 
rued the day when first he had heard the 
name of Cripps. 

That worthy, seeing the game to have 
come beautifully into his own hands, was 
not slow to take advantage of it. He 
beckoned Loman into the inner parlour, 
whither the boy tremblingly followed, 
leaving Simon to finish his glass of “the 
usual ” undisturbed. 

I need not repeat the painful conversa- 
tion that ensued between the sharper and 
the wretched boy. It was no use for the 
latter to deny or explain. He was at the 
mercy of the man, and poor mercy it was. 
Cripps, with many oaths and threats, ex- 

lained to Loman that he could, if he chose, 
ave him up before a magistrate for fraud, 
and that he would do so for a very little. 
Loman might choose for himself between a 


complete exposure, involving his disgrace 
for Tite, or paying the price of the rod 
down and £20 besides, and he might con- 
sider himsclf lucky more was not de- 
manded. 

The boy, driven to desperation between 
terror and shame, implored mercy, and 
protested with tears in his eyes that he 
would do anything if only Cripps did not 
expose him. 

“You know what it is, then,” replied 
Cripps. 

“But how am I to get the £20? I 
daren’t ask for it at home, and there’s no 
one here will lend it me. Oh, Cripps, 
what shall I do?” and the boy actually 
caught Mr. Cripps’s hand in his own as 
he put the question. 

‘“Well, look here,” said Mr. Cripps, 
unbending 2 little, ‘‘that £20 I must have, 
there’s no mistake about it; but I don’t 
want to be too hard on you, and I can put 
you up to raising the wind.” 

“Oh, can youP” gasped Loman, eager 
to clutch at the faintest straw of hope. 
“T'll do anything.” ~ 

“Very good; then it’s just this: I’ve 
just get a straight tip about the Derby, 
that I know for certain no one elee has got 
—that is, that Sir Patrick won’t win, fa- 
vourite and all as he is. Now there’s a 
friend of mine I can introduce you to, 
who's just wanting to put @ twenty on the 
horse, if he can find any one to take it. It 
wouldn’t do for me to make the wager, or 
he’d smell a rat; but if you put your 
money against the horse, you're bound 
to me, and all safe. What do you 
say?” 


“Certain. If you lose I'll only ask 
£10 of you, there! that’s as good as giving 
you £10 myself on the horse, eh P’” 

“Well,” said Loman, “I suppose I 
must. Where is he?” 

“Wait here a minute, and I'll bring 
him round.” 

Loman waited, racked by a sense of 
ignominy and terror. Yet this seemed his 
only hope. Could he but get this £20 and 
poy off Cripps he would happy. Oh, 

ow he repented listening to that first 
temptation to deceive ! 

In due time Mr. Cripps returned with 
his friend, who was very civil on hearing 
Loman’s desire to bet against Sir Patrick. 

‘*Make it a £50 note while you're abdut 
it,” said he. 

“No, £20 is all I want to 


0 for,” re- 
plied Loman. 5 . 


“Twenty then, all serene, sir,” said the , 


gentleman, booking the bet. ‘‘ What’ll 
you take to drink?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” said Loman, 
hurriedly nsing to leave. 

“Good day, sir,” said Cripps, holding 
out his hand. 

Loman looked at the hand and then at 
Mr. 'Cripps’s face. There was the same 
ugly leer about the latter, into which a 
spark of anger was infused as the boy still 
held back from the proffered hand. 

With an inward groan Loman gave the 
hand a spiritless grasp, and then hurried 
back miserable and conscience-stricken to 
St. Dominic’s. 

(To be continued.) 


Sag 


“ Straight is the line of Duty ; 
Curved is the line of Beauty. 
Follow the first, and thou shalt see 
The second ever follow thee,” 


The Pleasures of late Autumn! 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘'TIE GIANT RAFT.”) 
By JuLes VERNE, 

Author of “The Bou Captain,” ete., cte. 

CHAPTER X.—A CANNON SHOT. 


ENITO then had disap- 
} peared beneath the vast 
sheet which still covered 
the corpse of the adven- 
turer. Ab! if he had 
had the power to divert the waters of the 
river, to turn them into vapour, or to 
| drain them off—if he could have made the 
' Frias basin dry down stream, from the bar 
up to the influx of the Rio Negro, the case 
hidden in Torres’s clothes would already 
| have been in hishands! His father’s inno- 
| cence would have been recognised! Joam 
‘ Dacosta, restored to liberty, would have 
again started on the descent of the river, 
and what terrible trials would have been 
avoided ! 

Benito had reached the bottom. His 
| heavy shoes made the gravel on the bed 
; crunch beneath him. He was in some ten 
' of fifteen feet of water, at the base of the 
cliff, which was here very steep, and at the 
very spot where Torres had disappeared. 

Near him was a tangled mass of reeds 
and twigs and aquatic plants, all laced 
together, which assuredly during the re- 
searches of the previous day no pole could 
have penetrated. It was consequently 
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possible that the body was entangled 
among the submarine shrubs, and still in 
the place where it had originally fallen. 


' the eddy towards the centre of the stream. 
If so he would probably still recover the 
body, for the current could hardly touch it at 


“Near him was a tangled mass of reeds and twigs.” 


Hereabouts, thanks to the eddy pro-' the depth, which was already great, and 
duced by the prolongation of one of the | seemed sensibly to increase. Benito then 
spurs running out into the stream, the resolved to pursue his investigations on the 
current was absolutely nil. Benito guided ' side where he had begun to probe the vege- 
his movements by those of the raft, which , tation. This was why he continued to 
the long poles of the Indians kept just | advance in that direction, and the raft had 
over his head. ‘ to follow him during a quarter of an hour, 

The light penetrated deep through the | as’had been previously arranged. 
clear waters, and the magnificent sun, shin- | __ The quarter of an hour had elapsed, and 


ing in a cloudless sky, shot its rays down ; Benito had found nothing. He felt the | 


into them unchecked. Under ordinary need of ascending to the surface, so as to 
conditions, at a depth of some twenty feet | once more experience those physiological 
in water, the view becomes exceedingly , conditions in which he could recoup his 
blurred, but ‘here the waters seemed to be strength. In certain spots, where the 
impregnated with o luminous fluid, and depth of the river necessitated it, he had 
Benito was able to descend still lower , had to descend about thirty feet. He had 
without the darkness concealing the river | thus to support a pressure almost equal to 


bed. : jan atmosphere, with the result of the 

The young man slowly made his way physical fatigue and mental agitation 
along the bank. With hisiron-shod spear he which attack those who are not used to 
probed the plants and rubbish accumulated tbis kind of work. Benito then pulled the 
along its foot. Flocks of fish, if-we can | communication cord, and the men on the 
use such an expression, escaped on all sides | raft commenced to haul him in, but they 
from the dense thickets like flocks of birds. , worked slowly, taking a minute to draw 
It seemed as though the thousand pieces ' him up two or three feet, 80 as not to pro- 
of a broken mirror glimmered through the duce in his internal organs the dreadful 


waters. At the same time scores of crus- 
taceans scampered over the sand, like huge 
ants hurrying from their hills, 
Notwithstanding that Benito did not 
leave a single point of the river unexplored, 
he never caught sight of the object of his 
search. He noticed, however, that the 
slope of the river-bed was very abrupt, and 
he concluded that Torres had rolled beyond 


| effects of decompression. 
As soon as the young man had set foot 

,on the raft, the metallic sphere of the 

diving-dress was raised, and he took a 
| long breath and sat down to rest. 
| The pirogues immediately rowed along- 
| side. noel, Fragoso, and Araujo came 
| close to him, waiting for him to speak. 
| ‘*Well’” as 2d Manoel. 


“ Still nothing! Nothing!” 

‘‘ Have you not seen a trace?” 

“Not one!” 

“Shall I go down now?” 

‘‘No, Manoel,” answered Benito; ‘I 
have begun; I know where to go. Let 
me do it!” 

Benito then explained to the pilot that 
his intention was to visit the lower part of 
the bank up to the bar of Frias, for there 
the slope had perhaps stopped the corpse, 
if, floating between the two streams, it 
had in the least degree been affected by 
the current. But first he wanted to skirt 
the bank and carefully explore a sort of 
hole formed in the slope of the bed, to the 
bottom of which the poles had evidently 
not been able to penetrate. Araujo ap- 
proved of this plan, and made the neces- 
sary preparations. 

Manoel gave Benito alittle advice. ‘As 
you want to pursue your search on that 
side,” he said, ‘‘the raft will have to gv 
over there obliquely ; but mind what you 
are doing, Benito. That is much deeper 
than where you have been yet; it may be 
fifty or sixty feet, and you will have to 
support a pressure of quite two atmo- 

eres. Only venture with extreme cau- 
tion, or you may lose your presence of 
mind, and no longer know where you 
are or what to do. If your head feels 
as if in a vice, and your ears tingle, do not 
hesitate to give us the signal, and we will 
at once haul you up. You can then begin 
again if you like, as you will have got 
accustomed to move about in the deeper 
parts of the river.” 

Benito promised to attend to these hints, 
of which he recognised the importance. 
He was particularly struck with the fact 
that his presence of mind might abandon 
him at the very moment he wanted it 
most, 

Benito shook hands with Manoel; the 
sphere of the driving-dress was again 
screwed to his neck, the pump began to 
work, and the diver once more disapeared 
beneath the stream. 

The raft was then taken about forty feet 
slong the left bank, but as it moved to- 
wards the centre of the river the current 
increased in strength, the ubas were 
moored, and the rowers kept it from drift- 
ing, 80 as only to allow it to advance with 
extreme Blo wneles 7 1 a 

enito descen: vel tly, and again 
found himself on tho Ben. sand. en 
his heels touched the ground it could be 
seen, by the length of the haulage cord, 
that he was at a depth of some sixty-five 
or seventy feet. e was therefore in a 
considerable hole, excavated far below the 
ordinary level. 

The liquid medium was more obscure, 
but the limpidity of these arent 
waters still allowed the light to penetrate 
sufficiently for Benito to distinguish the 
objects scattered on the bed of the river, 
and to approach them with some safety. 
Besides, the sand, sprinkled with mica 
flakes, seemed to form a sort of reflector, 
and the very grains could be counted 
glittering like luminous dust. 

Benito moved on, examining and sound- 
ing the smallest cavities with his spear. 
He continued to advance very slowly ; the 
communication cord was paid out, and as 
the pipes which served for the inlet and 
outlet of the air were never tightened, the 
pump was worked under the proper con- 
ditions. 

Benito turned off so as to reach the 
middle of the bed of the Amazon, where 
there was the greatest depression. Some- 
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times profound obscurity thickened around | pected made his whole frame vibrate! A 


him, and then he could see nothing, so | long whip seemed to twine round his body, | 


feeble was the light; but this wasa purely | and in spite of the thick diving-dress he 
passing phenomenon, and due to the raft, | felt himself lashed again and again. 
which, floating above his head, intercepted | «A gymnotus ?” he said. 
the solar rays, and made the night replace | It wus the only word that passed his 
the day. An instant afterwards the huge | lips. 
shadow would be dissipated, and the re-| In fact, it was a ‘puraque,” the name 
flection of the sands appear again in full | given by the Brazilians to the gymnotus, 
force. or electric snake, which had just attacked 
All the time Benito was going deeper. | him. 
He felt the increase of the pressure with It is well known that the gymnotus is a 
which his body was wrapped by the liquid | kind of eel, with a blackish slimy skin, 
mass. His iration became less easy; | furnished along the back and tail with an 
the retractibility of his organs no longer | apparatus composed of plates joined by 
worked with as much ease as in the midst | vertical lamellw, and acted on by nerves of 
of an_ atmosphere more conveniently | considerable power. This apparatus is 
adapted for them. And so he found him- | endowed with singular electrical proper- 
self under the action of physiological effects | ties, and is apt to produce very formidable 
to which he was unaccustomed. The | results. Some of these gymnotuses are 


rumbling grew louder in his ears, but as | about the length of a common snake, others | 


his thought was always lucid, as he felt | are about ten feet long, while others, which, 
that the action of his brain was quite | however, are rare, even reach fifteen or 
clear—even a little more so than usual—he | twenty feet, and are from eight to ten 
delayed giving the signal for return, and | inches in diameter. 

continued to go down deeper still. Gymnotuses are plentiful enough both 


Suddenly, in the subdued light which 
surrounded him, his attention was attracted 
by a confused mass. It seemed to take the 
form of s corpse, entangled beneath a 
clump of aquatic plants. 
citement seized him. He stepped towards 


Intense ex- | 


in the Amazon and its tributaries; and it 
was one of these living coils, about ten feet 
| long, which, after’ uncurving itself like a 
| bow, again attacked the diver. 

Benito knew what he had to fear from 
this formidable animal, His clothes were 


the mass; with his spear he felt it. It was 
the carcass of a huge cayman, already re- 
duced to a skeleton, and which the current 
of the Rio Negro had swept into the bed 
of the Amazon. Benito recoiled, and, in 
spite of the assertions of the pilot, the 
thought recurred to him that some living | 
«cayman might even then be met with in | 
the deeps near the bar of Frias! | 

But he repelled the idea, and continued 
his pro , 60 as to reach the very bottom 
of the depression. 

And now he had arrived at a depth of 
from eighty to a hundred feet, and conse- | 
ently was experiencing a pressure of 
three atmospheres. If, then, this cavity 
was also drawn blank he would have tu 

suspend his researches. 

Experience has shown that the extreme 
limit for such submarine explorations lies 
between a hundred and twenty and a hun- 
dred and thirty feet, and that below this 


powerless to protect him. The discharges 
of the gymnotus, at first somewhat weak, 


seemed to him as though the corpse was 


wery likely to have rolled to the bottom of | 
the hole, and that Torres, if he had any 
heavy things about him, such as a belt 
containing either money or arms, would 
have sunk to the very lowest point. Of a | 
sudden, in a deep hollow, he saw a body | 
through the gloom! Yes! A corpse, | 
still clothed, stretched out like a man | 
asleep, with his arms folded under his 
bead! : 

Was that Torres? In the obscurity, | 
then very dense, he found it difficult to | 
see; but it was a human body that lay 


there, less than ten paces off, and perfectly 
motionless ! 

A sharp pang shot through Benito. His 
heart, for an instant, to beat. He 
thought he was going to lose conscious- 
‘bess. By a supreme effort he recovered 
himself. He stepped towards the corpse. 


Suddenly a shock as violent as unex- 


“It was the carcass 


became more and more violent, and there 
would come a time when, exhausted by 
the shocks, he would be rendered power- 
| less. 


| Benito, unable to resist the blows, half 

dropped upon the sand. His limbs were 
| becoming paralysed little by little under 
the electric influences of the gymnuotus, 
ich lightly touched his body as it 

wrapped him in its folds. His arms even 

he could not lift, and soon his spear es- 
| caped him, and his hand had not strength 
enough left to pull the cord and give the 
| signal. 

Benito felt that he was lost. Neither 
Manoel nor his companions could suspect 
the horrible combat which was going on 
| beneath them between the formidable 

puraque and the unhappy diver, wh» 
only fought to suffer, without any power 
of defending himself. 
| And that at the moment when a body— 
the body of Torres without a doubt !—had 
just met his view. 

By a supreme instinct of self-preserva- 
tion Benito uttered a cry. His vuice was 
lost in the metallic sphere from which not 
a sound could escape! 

| And now the puraqne redoubled its 
attacks; it gave forth shock after shock, 
which made Benito writhe on the sand lke 
the sections of a divided worm, and }-is 
muscles were wrenched again and again 
| beneath the living lash. 
Benito thought that all was over; his 
| eyes grew dim, his limbs began to stiffen. 
| But before he quite lost his power of 
sight and reason he became the witness of 


of, a huge cayman." 


a phenomepon, unexpected, inexplicable, 


and marvellous in the extreme, 


A deadened roar resounded through the 
It was like a thunderclap, 


liquid depths. 
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the reverberations of which rolled slong the 
river bed, then violently agitated by the 
electrical discharges of the gymmotus. 

if bathed as it were in the 


Benito felt himse 
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It was indeed the body of Torres. One 
of the sun’s rays shot down to it through 
the liquid mass, and Benito recognised the 
Dloated, ashy features of the scoundrel who 


“It slowly ascended to the surface of the Amazon. 


dreadful booming which found an echo in 
the very deepest of the river deeps. 

And then a last cry eséa) him, for 
fearful was the vision which appeared be- 
fore his eyes ! 

The corpse of the drowned man which 
had been stretched on the sand arose! 
The undulations of the water lifted up the 
arms, and they swayed about as if with 
some peculiar animation. Convulsive 
throbs made the movement of the corpse 
still more alarming. 


fell by his own hand, and whose last breath 
had left him beneath the waters. 

And while Benito could not make a 
single movement with his paralysed limbs, 
while his heavy shoes kept him down as if 
he had been nailed to the sand, the corpse 


straightened itself up, the head swayed to | 


and fro, and disentangling itself from the 
hole in which it had been kept by a mass 
of aquatic weeds, it slowly ascended to 
the surface of the Amazon. 

(To be continued.) 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 
THE POLE; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE CRUISE OF THE 
SNOWBIRD.”) 
By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 

CHAPTER XI. —THE VOYAGE RESUMED — A 

P NT EVENING — “THOSE RUSHING 

WINDS ”"—THE ARRANDOON GROWS sAUCY— 

THE DOCTOR SPREAD-EAGLED—A SCHOOL DF 

WHALES, 


Ae the day had worn to a close, before 
the sun went down in a golden haze, 


leaving one long line of crimson cloud, as | 


earnest of a bright to-morrow, the Arran- 
doon, steaming twelve knots to the hour, 
was once more far away at ses, and the 
rugged mountains of Iceland could hardly 


be descried. As night fell a breeze sprang | 


up, and as there was little doubt it would 
freshen ere long—for it blew from the 
east - south-east, and the glass had 
slightly gone down, with the mercury still 
concave at top—Captain McBain gave 
orders for the fires to be banked, and as 
a canvas spread as she could comfort- 
ably 5 

“Just make her snug, you know, Mr. 
Stevenson,” said McBain, ‘for the night 


will be dark, and we may have more wind | 


before the middle watch.” 
*‘And troth,” said Rory to his com- 


ions, ‘‘if the ship is to be made snug, 

don’t see why we shouldn’t make our- 
selves ed for the night too.” a 

[ph was gazing down through the sky- 

ight at the briliiantly-lighted saloon,, 

where Peter, with the aid of the assistant- 

steward and Freezing Powders, was busy 

laying the cloth for dinner. 

“ve just come from forward,” replied 
Ralph, in raptures, ‘‘ where I’ve been sniff- 
ing the roast beef and the broiled potatoes ;+ 
and now just look below, Rory—look how 
Peter’s face beams with intelligent delight; 
see how radiant Freezing Powders is; be- 
hold how merrily the flames dance on that- 
fire of fires in the stove, and how the 
coloured crystal shimmers, and the bright 
silver shines on that cloth of spotless snow! 
Yes, Rory, you're right, boy—let us make 
ourselves snug for the night. So down we 

, and our smartest—for, mind, 

ys, there is going to be company to- 
might. i te 

Yes, there was going to com: : 
five were all that as +4 rule sat down ts 
table in the grand saloon, but to-night 
the covers were laid for five more, namely, 
Stevenson, Seth, old Magnus, and Ap, and 
last, though not least, De Vere, the French 
acronaut. 

The cook of the Arrandoon had been 
chosen specially by Ralph himself. Need 
I say, then, that he was an artist ? and to- 
night he had done his best to outshine 
| himself, and, I think, succeeded. 1 think, 
too, that when Peter went forward, some 
| time after the great joints had been put on 
the table, and told him that everything 
was going on ‘‘as merrily as marriage 
bells,” and that the gentlemen were loud 
in their praises of iph’s cook, that that 
cook was about the happiest man in the 
ship. Peter had not exaggerated a bit 
either, for everything did go off well at 
this little dinner-party. It would have 
done your heart good to have seen the 
beaming countenances of little Ap, old 
man Magnus, and honest trapper Seth ; 
and to have noticed how often they posed 
their plates for another help would have 
made you open your eyes with wonder— 
that is, if you never had to Greenland; 
but had you made the voyage North Pole- 

even once you would have known 
that of all countries in the world that is 
| just the place to give man or boy a healthy 
appetite. 
| — When the cloth was removed and dessert 
placed upon the table they seemed happier 
than ever, if that were possible, and smiles 
| and jokes and jocund yarns were the order 
of the evening. After every good story 
the cockatoo helped himself to an immense 
| mouthful of hemp-seed, and cried, 
| “Dea-ah me! Well, well, but go on, 
go on—next.” 
| And as to Freezing Powders, he was 
so amazed at many things he heard, 
that more than a dozen times in one hour 
he had to refresh himself by standing on 
_ his head in a corner of the saloon. 
“Well, well, well!” said McBain, taking 
| the advantage of a mere momentary lull in 
| this feast of reason and flow of soul, ‘‘ and 
what a strange mixture of nationalities we 
are, to be sure! Here is our bold, quiet 
| Ralph, English to the spine—” 
“And I,” said Rory, ‘I’m Oirish to 
the chine.” 
. ‘That you are,” assented McBain; 
“and Allan and myself here are Scotch; 
and if you look farther along the table 
there is Wales represented in the form of 
cool, calculating, mathematical Ap; Shet- 
| land in the shape of our brave gunner 
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Magnus; France in the form of friend De 
Vere; and the mightiest republic in the 
world in Seth’s six feet and odd inches; 
to say nothing of Africa standing on its 
head beside Polly’s cage. Freezing Pow- 
ders, you young raul. drop on to Riel 
other end; don’t you see you’re making 
Polly believe the world is upside down? 
look at her hanging by the feet with her 
head down!” 

“Dat cockatoo not a fool, sah,” said 
Freezing Powders; ‘the know putty well 
what he am about, sah!” 

‘*D’ye know,” said Ralph, looking sail: 
ingly towards Seth, ‘‘it is quite like old 
times to see Seth once more in the midst of 
us?” 

‘“‘And oh!” ssid Seth, rubbing his 
hands, while 8 modest smile stole over his 
wiry face, ‘‘mebbe this old trapper ain’t a 
bit pleased to meet ye all again. Gentle- 
men, Seth and . civilisation hain’t been 
*equaintances very long; skins seem to suit 
this child better’n the fine toggery ye’ve 
rigged him out in. But ye’ve made him 
fool a deal younger, and he guesses and 
calculates he may die ’spectable yet.” 

I fear it was pretty. fae into the middle 
watch ere our frien ted and betook 
themselves to their berths. Two bells had 
gone—‘‘the wee short hoor ayont the 
twal”—when McBain rose from the table, 
this being a signal for general good- 
nights. = 

“Tm going part of the way home with 
you, old man,” he said to Magnus, and 
with his arm placed kindly over his shoul- 
der he left the saloon with the brave wee 
Shetlander. ‘‘Two turns on the deck, 
Magnus,” he continued, ‘‘and then you 
can turnin. And so, you say, in all your 
experience — and it has been very vast, 
hasn’t it, my friend P—” 

‘That it has, sir,” replied Magnus. ‘I 
may say I was born in these seas, for the 
first thing I remember—when our shi 
went down under us in the pack north 
of Jan Mayen—is my father, bless him! 
putting me ins carpet bag foe safety, to 
carry me on to the ice with him. Yes, sir, 

‘And in all your experience,” McBain 
went on, ‘‘you don’t remember a season 
likely to have been more favourable for our 
expedition to the North Pole than the 
present?” 

“I don’t, sir—I don’t,” said little 
Magnus. ‘Look, see, sir, the frost has 
been extreme all over the north. In the 
Arctic regions the ice has been all of a 
heap like. It isn’t yet loosened. We 
haven’t met a berg yet. Funny, ain't it, 
sir ?—queer, isn’t it, cap’n? ” 

“It is strange,” said McBain; “and 
from this what do you anticipate?” 

‘* Anticipate isn’t the word, cap’n,” cried 
Magnus, fixing McBain by the right arm, 
stopping his way, and emphasising his 
words with wildfire glints from his war- 
lock eyes. ‘* Anticipate?—bah! cap’n— 
bah! I’m old enough to be your grand- 
father. Ask me rather what I augur ? 
And I answer this. I augur a glorious 
summer. Ice loosened before May Day. 
Fierce heat south of England, and conse- 
quently rarefication of the atmosphere, and 
rushing winds from the far north to fill up 
the heated vacuum—rushing winds to 
trundle the icebergs south before them— 
rushing winds to split the packs, and rend 
the floes, and open up a passage for this 
brave ship to the far-off Isle of Alba.” 

“Bless you, Magnus! Give us your 
hand, my old sea-dad. You always gave 
me comfort, even when I was a boy, in the 


| wilds of Spitzbergen. You taught me to 
splice, and reef, and steer. Bless you, 

us! I couldn't have sailed without 
you.” 

“But stay, my son, stay,” continued 
this weird little man, holding up a warn- 
ing finger; ‘‘ those rushing winds—”’ 

“Yes, Magnus bbe 
“They will bring danger on their 


wings’ 
“Tl welcome it, Magnus,” laughed 
McBain. 

‘Those rushing winds will tear down on 
us, hurricane-high, tempest-strong. The 
great bergs, impelled by force of wind and 
might of wave, will dash each other to 
atoms.” 

‘* All the better for us, Daddy Magnus,” 
said the captain. 

“Were your voice as loud as cannon’s 
roar, you will be as one dumb amid the 
turmoil.” 

“Then I'll steer by signs,” said McBain. 

‘« Should our ship escape destruction, we 
will be enveloped by fogs, encircled by a 
darkness that will be felt.” 

‘Then we'll heave-to and wait till they 
evaporate. But there, my good Magnus. 
you see I’m not afraid of anything. I’d 
‘be unworthy of such a sea-dad as you if I 
were; so no more tragic airs, please. 
Thou mindest me, old us, of the 
scene between Lochiel and the Wizard. 


*Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the lowlands shall meet you in battle 
array,’ 


says the Wizard, and so on and 0 forth. 

‘«False wizard, avaunt!’ replies Lochiel, 
and all the rest of it, you know. But, 
beloved Magnus, I don’t say ‘avaunt!’ to 
you. But just see how the cold spray is 
dashing inboard. So, not to put too poetic 

int on it, I simply say, ‘Go down 
below, old man, and don’t get wet, else 
your joints will ache in the morning with 
the rheumatiz.’” 

The morning broke beautifully fine and 
clear, the reefs were shaken out of the top- 
sails, Lopgallant-sails and royals were set, 
and, indeed, all the square cloth sho could 
carry, and away went the Arrandoon before 
the wind, as happy, to all appearance, as 
the malleys and gulls that seemed to play 
at hide-and-seek with her behind the comb- 
crested seas of olive-green. 

Ralph and Allan, arm-in-arm, were 
marching rapidly up and down one side of 
the quarter-deck, Rory and McFlail on the 
other, and ever and anon a merry laugh 
from some of them rang out bright aud 
joyously on the fresh frosty air. 

Towards noon stunsails were set, and 
the Arrandoon looked more like a sea-bird 
than ever; she even seemed to sing to her- 
self—so thought Rory and so thought the 
doctor—as she went nodding and curtsey- 
| ing along over the waves, with now a bend 
to starboard, and now a lean to port; now 
| lowering her bows till the seas ahead looked 
mountains high and anon giving a dip 
waterwards till her waist was wet with tho 
seething spray, and her lower stunsail- 
booms seemed to tickle the very breast of 
old mother ocean. 

The wind was increasing, and there were 
times when our boys had to pause in their 
walk and grapple the mizzen rigging, 
laughing at each other as they did so. 

‘“Wo ho, my beauty!” said McBain. 
“Mr, Mitchell, I dare say we must take 
in sail.” 

“Tm afraid so, sir,” replies Mitchell ; 
“‘ but—" and here he eyes the bellowing 
canvas—“ it do seem a pity, sir, don’t it?” 


But here ‘‘my beauty” gives a vicious 
plunge forwards, elevating herself aft like 
a kicking mare, and shipping tons of water 
over her bows. 

“I don’t want to be wicked,” the ship 
eeems to say, ‘‘and I don’t want to lose a 
spar, though I could kick one off as easy as 
a daddy-longlegs gets rid of a limb; but 
if you don’t case me a bit ’'— ” 

A bigger and more decided plunge into 
the sea, followed by a rising of her jib- 
boom zenithwards, and the water comes 
roaring aft in one at. bore, which seeks 
exit by the quarter-deck scupper-holes, and 
goes tumbling down the companion ladder 
to the indignation of Peter and the disgust 
of Freezing Powders, who is standing en 
his head in an attitude of contemplation, 
and ships a green sea down his nostrils. 
Our heroes leap in time on to the top of 
the skylight, and there sit grinning de- 
lightedly as the waters go roaring past 
them, and floating thereon evidence enough 
that the men had been preparing dinver 
when Neptune boarded them, for yonder 
float potatoes, and turnips and cabbages, 
to say nothing of aleg of Highland mutton 
and a six-pound piece of bacon. 

“« Hands, shorten sail!” 

But next day—so changeable is a sailor's 
life—the wind had all got bottled up again 
or gone back to its cave; the sea was 
smooth as glass, and steam was up, but the 
sky was still clear, and the sun undimmed 
by the slightest haze. 

Just before lunch came the first signs 
that ice was not far ahead. The Arrandoon 
encountered a great ‘‘stream,” as it ix 
called, of deep snowy slush—I do not 
know what else to call it. It stretched 
away eastwards to westwards, as far as 
the eye from the crow’s-nest could reach, 
and it was probably nine or ten miles 
wide. It lessened the good ship’s way con- 
siderably, you may be eure. Her bows 
clove through it with a brushing sound ; 
her screw revolved in it with a noise like 
dead leaves stirred by autumn winds. 

“Losh!” cried Sandy, the surgeon, 
looking curiously overboard, ‘‘ what’s this 
nooP Wonders will never cease!” 

“Och, sure!” replied Rory, mis- 
chievously, ‘‘ you know well enough what 
it is; it’s only speaking for speaking sake 
you are.” 

“The ne’er a bone o' ma knows, I do 
assure ye,” said Sandy. 

“* Well, doctor dear,” said Rory, ‘‘it is 
simply the belt, or zone, that geographers 
call the ‘ Arctic circle.’ ”” 

But Sandy looked at him with a pitying 
smile. ‘ Man—Rory!” he said, ‘‘ I’m no* 
Ro sea-green as you tak me to be. I’ve a 
right good mind to pu’ your lugs. Young 
men, sir, dinna enter Aberdcen University 
stirks and come out cuddies!” 

“Mon!” cried Rory, imitating Sandy’s 
brogue, ‘‘if ye want to pu’ my lugs you'll 
hac to catch me first,” and off he went 
round the deck, with the doctor after him. 
But Ralph caught him, if Sandy couldn't, 
and handed him over to justice. 

“Now,” cried the surgeon, catching him 
by the ear, ‘whistle, and I'll let you 
free.” 
Tt is no easy matter to whistle when you 
want to laugh, but when Rory at long Inst 
did manage to emit a labial note that 
passed muster as a whistle, the doctor was 
as good as his word, and Rory wus 
free. 

Luncheon was barely finished, when down 
from the crow’s-nest rang the welcome 
hail, ‘“‘ Ico ahead!” 

Our heroes rushed on deck, McBain was 
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there before them, and when they stepped 
on to the ‘‘lid” uf the ship, as Sandy onte 
called the deck, they found the captain half 
way up to the nest. 

There wasn’t a bit of ice to be seen from 
the deck. 

‘Hurrah for the foretop!” cried Rory, 
laying hold of a stay. ‘ Who’s coming f” 

“T will!” cried Allan. 

“T’m going below to finish lunch,” said 
Ralph. 
“‘T'll be safer on deck, I think,” said 
the canny doctor. 

But when Rory on the foretop struck an 
attitude of wonderment, and, pointing 
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spread-eagled, and Rory, the wicked boy ! 
had his revenge. 

“‘ My conscience ! " cried Sandy. ‘‘ What 
next, I wonder?” 

‘It's a vera judeecious arrangement,” 
sung Rory, from the top. 

But the men were not hard on the 
worthy doctor, and the promise of several 
ounces of nigger-head procured him his 
freedom, and he soon regained the deck, 
a sadder and a wiser man. ; 

They were quickly among the ice—not 
bergs, mind you, only a stream of bits and 
pieces, of every shape and form, some like 
sheep and some like swans, and some like 


away ahead, exclaimed, in rapture, ‘‘ Ob, 


great white oxen. Here was a piece like a 


| went ahead again, rounded, and came back 
full to meet the boat, for they on 
board could see a danger that Rory couldn't 
—couldn’t, did I say? Ah! but he soon 
did, and, with the roar of a maelstrom, 
down they came upon him—an enormous 
achool of whales ! 

The men lay on their oars thunderstruck. 
The sea around them seemed alive with the 
mighty monsters. How thoy plunged and 

oughed and snorted and blew! The sea 
Became roughened, as if a fierce wind was 
blowing over it; pieces of ice as large as 
boats were caught on the backs or tuils of 
these brutes and pitched aside as one might 
a football. 


thought he would give anything for a 
peep, so he summoned up his courage 
and with about as much grace in -his 
actions as a mud turtle would exhibit under 

Allan roared. ‘‘Good, doctor! 
Bravo, old man! Heave round like a 

Rory was in a fit of merriment, and try- 
ing to stifle himself with his handkerchief. 
and this was just the signal four active 
lads were waiting for. Up they sprang 
hardly reached the lubber-hole. Alas! the 
good medico didn’t reach it that day, for 
was seized, hand and feet, and lashed to | 
the rigging, St. Andrew's-cross fashion. 


boys, what a scene’ is here!” the doctor 
aod began to ascend the rigging, slowly, 
the like circumstances. 

rok! 
Don't look down.” 
Suddenly down dropped that handkerchief, 
like monkeys behind the surgeon, who had 
before you could have said “cutlass” he 

The surgeon of the Arrandoon was | 


A School of Whales. 


milking-pail ; here was a lump like a hay- | 


cock; yonder a gondola; yonder a boat, 
and yonder a couch on which the Naiades 
might recline and float, or Ino slum- 
ber. 

It was Rory who made the last remark. 
‘And by this and by that!’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘there is a Naiad on it now! or it’s Ino 
herself, by all that’s amusing!” 

‘CAway, second whaler!”—this from 
McBain. ‘‘ Get your rifle, boy Rory, and 
jump on board and fetch that seal!’ 


Down rattled the boat from the davits, : 


Rory in the bows, and next moment she 
was off, and tearing through the glazed 
water as fast as sturdy arms could row. 
The seal took one look up to see what was 
coming. Rory’s rifle rang out sharp and 
clear in the frosty air, and the poor seal 
never lifted head again. 

The ship was by this time a goodly mile 
ahead, but there she stopped; then she 


It ocurred to Rory to fire at some of 
them. 


| “Stay, stay!” roared the coxswain; ‘if 
‘you love your life, sir, and care for ours, 
' fire not. You may never have seen a whale 
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angry, Ihave. Fire not, I beseech you! 

It was a strange danger to have encoun- 

‘tered, and Rory and his boat-mates were 
‘not sorry when it passed, and they once 
More stood in safety on the deck of the 
Arrandoon. 

But Rory soon regained his equanimity. 

Five hundred whales!” he cried; ‘* and 
| they were all mine, Ralph, ‘cause I 
found them! Sure, they were worth a 
‘million of money!” 

| 80 you've been a millionaire, Rory,” 
| said McBain. 

- “Yes, worse Inck!” said Rory, in a 
| voice of comic sadness, ‘'a millionaire fur 
a minute!” 

1 (To be continued.) 


OUR SEARCH IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS FOR FRANKLIN. 


A three o'clock on the 12th January, 1848, I 


By CoMMANDER CHEYNE, R.N., F.R.G.S. 


CHAPTER I. 


memories of the past; and notably did the | one of the most worthy of England’s naval cap- 


hauled down the pendant of the ‘Happy | tremulous voices of several of. these hardy | tains, whose memory will be effectually treasured 


Columbia"—so designated by the 
crew—and joining a small knot of 
my messmates on the quarter-deck, 
there remained, watching the de- 
parture of our old shipmates, with 
whom we had trodden the same 
planks duringa period of four years, 
whilst engaged on the survey of a 
portion of the coast of North Ame- 
rica, under the command of Captain 
William Fitzwilliam Owen. As 
each sturdy and well-trained blue- 


jacket stepped to the gangway, greeting us, 
ere we parted, with a manly and vigorous 
shake of the hand, such as might have won 
the regard of Neptune himself, each lingered 
to cast a last fond look at every part of the 
old ship, endeared to all by many cheerful 


fellows, whose demeanour would have been firm 
and cool in battle or shipwreck, betray the in- 
ward emotions. And no wonder! There spread 
before our mental vision a glowing panorama of 


in true fellowship, 


hours, days, and years 
ar the of intelligent guidance of 


under the amiable an 


up by the ‘‘ Happy Columbias.” 
Phe last mee had shaken his 
last shake, sighed his last sigh, 
gulped his large heart down to its 
natural place, and disappeared over 
the ship's side, leaving a set of rol- 
licking midshipmen the sole occu- 
pants of our hitherto busy vessel, 
to realise to the full the situation 
before us, Midshipmen are not, as 
a rule, given to indulge in senti- 
mental nonsense or melancholy 


moods, but in this case we one and all felt that 
we had lived in a little world of our own for the 
last four years, and that that little world was 
dissolving, as it were, under our feet. New ties 
and friendships were to be formed, old ones to be 
severed though not forgotten, and with a know- 
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ledge that the chances of the service would 
render any future meeting doubtful, we put os 
cheerful a face on the matter as possible, and, 
following the example of the last man, descended. 
the ship’s side into a boat and pushed off for the 
shore, leaving the old craft at her moorings off 
Chatham, bearing a strong resemblance to an 
aged mother deserted by her grown-up, inde- 
pendent, and ungrateful progeny. But such is this 
world of change, more especially connected with 
life on board ship—sudden meetings, short but 
happy sojourns together, and sudden partings ; 
to such we must become habituated. To suit- 
ably signalise the occasion our first idea when 
we landed was to make our way straight for the 
Sun Hotel, where we ordered a middy’s dinner, 
understood to be a carte blanche for everything 
obtainable, of the best, and no questions about 
the bill afterwards, 

All material things soon come toan end, so 
did this, our Jast dinner together, speedily ter- 
minate ; the wreck was cleared, the cloth re- 
moved, and a sharp rap on the table by the 
president in the chair commanded silence and 
attention. ‘Gentlemen, a toast,” and ‘‘ Her 
Majesty and the Royal Consort” was given with 
a loyal cheer. Ere the sound had well subsided 
the health was proposed of Captain Owen, Lieu- 
tenant Shortland, Dr. Dees, and the rest of the 
officers and ship's company of our dear old craft. 

The walls of the Sun Hotel had never re- 
sounded to more vigorous cheers than upon this 
occasion. Our hearts were in the right place, 
true feeling prompted them, no approach to ex- 
cess in any way, yet we rang out our farewell 
adieus in a style that might be envied by those 
who cheer in a battle c! . “Waiter, the 
hill!” “Yes, gentlemen !” as that important 
head fanctionary, surrounded by four of his 
satellites, whose faces were radiant with smiles, 
presented on a silver salver a long slip of paper 
with a multitude of fi , and a grand total 
£9 4s. All right, waiter, we only want the 
total—a ten-pound note pays for all, and make 

ourselves happy. The hour of final separation 
bad arrived, and we parted, some of us never to 
mect again in this world. I repaired to Green- 
wich and took up my quarters at the Royal 
Hospital, soon having the satisfaction of hearing 
that I was selected by the Admiralty to join Sir 
James Ross’s Polar Expedition, then beiog or- 
ganieed fora search after Sir John Franklin and 
his companions in the Erebus and Terror. 
But of this more in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Away in the country, on a fortmgnt’s leave, 
enjo ing a bed of roses amidst the smiling faces 
of old riends, after a long absence of twelve 
years from England. <A billet-doux for you, 
Jack! I tore open the envelope, and read, with 
a voice of triamph. ‘‘Sir,—You are to re- 
pair without loss of time to the Admiralty, 
where farther instructions await you. I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, —— Secretary.” 

Tarrive in London, drive to the Admiralty, 
send a card up to the first Naval Lord, who, to 
my utter astonishment, offers me an appoint- 
ment to H.M.S. Enterprise, destincd to sail 
under the command of Sir James Ross. for the 
purpose of prosecuting a search in aid of Sir 

ohn Franklin and his missing companions in 
the Arctic regions. 

The offer of such an appointment was re- 

ceived by me with delight, and I was nominated 
as the only midshipman on the expedition. 
* Blackwall, its busy docks crowded with ship- 
ping from all parts of the world, contained two 
ohjzets of general public interest—viz., her 
Majesty’s ships Enterprise and Investigator on 
the stocks, being doubled throughout, and in 
one available manner strengthened for their 
Lattle with the ice. 

On the 5th April, 1848, being ordered to take 
our men and their wives in a large dockyard 
boat from Woolwich, to witness the launch of 
the Enterprise, we proceeded to Blackwall, 
meeting on the way the Queen's yacht Fairy, 
the officers and crew of which vessel gaye us 
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three cheers as we . Our ship was, 
launched amid the cheers and wishes of a 
large multitude, many of us being on board as 
she glided off the stocks into her fature element. 

The vessels were now equipped without delay, 
and after being visited by tho Prince Consort, 
were ready for sea on the 12th of May. 

Hark ! what near and distant roar of sound is 
that, oscillating in vibratory waves, and causing 
the heart to leap as it were into the mouth, roar 


succeeding roar, rising in volume and dying 
away, only to rise again with increased vehe- 
mence ? e last hearty cheers and God-speed 


of a vast multitude assembled to fortify our 
hearts for the perilous mission even as our ships 
have been strengthened for the unknown en- 
counter. That universal cry of prayer and ho 
from the stentorian lung of a people can never 
forgotten by one of us, but must ever ring in 
our ears whenever we may choose to summon 
the recollection, With full hearts and confident 
hope for success, we softly glided down the 
Thames, the troubled air resounding with cheers 
from both banks of the river, as well as from 
the crews of passing vessels. 

Running up the eastern coasts of England 
and Scotland we soon passed through the Pent- 
land Frith, shaping our course across the Atlan- 


tie for Cape Farewell, in Greenland. Nothing 
occurred worthy of note in our run across the 
ocean. We had our share in gales of wind, and 
first sighted ice on the 7th of June, within 144 
miles of Cape Farewell. The next day, when 
ninety-seven miles off the cape, we entered 
among loose ice, steering our ships through the 
clearest openings. The average size of the pieces 
of ice was about thirty feet square, and they 
rose five feet above the surface of the water, 
looking very rotten, -and.washed by the sea into 
all sorts of fantastic shapes. Under the influence 
of the setting sun they presented a very beauti- 
fal appearance, assuming all the colours of the 
rainbow. 

On the 12th of June we saw the first iceberg, 
a large mass, the highest point being about 
seventy-five feet above the water. We sighted 
the coast of Greenland on the 16th of June; 
when distant from forty to fifty miles it looked 
like an immense chain of icebergs, but, on a 
nearer approach, we observed stecp cliffs and 
high cones, with scarcely any table-land, covered 
with snow wherever snow could lodge. In the 
evening we numerous large icebergs. On 
the 21st of June we passed a number of icebergs 
aground in 225 feet of water. 

On the 22nd June we sighted the island of 
Disco, on the west coast of Greenland, and also 
the Whale Fish Islands, which lie immediately 
adjacent, the land generally ay ing to be of 
volcanic origin. e Whale ish Islands sp- 
pear like large barren rocks. At 9 p.m. we ran 
into Whale Island harbour, which is only 
large enough to swing a ship ; it is formed by 
six or seven large rocks, enclosing it on all sides. 
Before entering the harbour, a number of Esqui- 
maux came off in canoes to us; they all kept 
together in a regular line as they approached. At 
first they would not venture near ; however, after 
a little Jabbering among themselves, they came 
alongside ; still nothing would induce them to 
leave their canocs. They amused themselves— ! 
or perhaps it was done to show off their expert- ; 
ness—by throwing their spears into the water. 
The spear is made of a round piece of wood about 
five feet long and about as stout as a light walk- 
ing-stick, having a small piece of iron at the 
end barbed in two places ; a bladder is attached 
to keep it from sinking. They are very quick 
with ese spears, killing birds on the wing with 
them. 

During our stay in the harbour we had all the 
natives on board, men, women and children. 
The men are particularly dirty, and have a vei 
effeminate appearance ; in fact J, together witl 
many more, took them for women. I talked to 
one young fellow of a more decent appearance 
than the rest, being for some time under the im- 
pression that he was a girl, until undeceived by 


Sir James Ross, who at sundry intervals had 
been smiling at my ignorance. When, how- ' 
ever, the women came on board, we observed : 
the difference ; they were fairer than the men, | 


and wore their hair tied up in a hard top-knot 
behind, bound round with a pieco of red cloth, 
and were of shorter stature ; the men wore their 
hair long, hanging down below their ears, bat 
cut close over the forehead so as not to incom- 
mode their sight. Both sexes wear scalskin gar- 
ments fastened below the knee over long seal- 
skin boots, sort of sealskin overall or jumper, 
with a hood that falls back or comes over the 
head, as may be wanted. They never wash, con- 
tenting themselves with the application of seal 
oil ; ths eat wg blubber either a or cooked, 
use ou for cul urposes, and make eur 
tents and canoes witht the skin of the seal, sew- 
ing them with the sinews, so that the seal fully 
supplies their wants in every way. 
hile at this place we splendid sport, 
eider-duck shooting round the islands, generally 
jing out in two or three boats, starting from 
the ship at eight o'clock in the evening and 
returning at six or seven in the morning, for as 
the sun shone all night long as well as all day, 
it made night sporting very pleasant. Shooting 
parties always returned well-laden with the 
results of their ‘ime. 

On the 30th June Sir James Ross sent me cn 
shore with the bags of letters for England. I 
went to the head man, and by means of signs 
and a few broken words made him understand 
they were to bo placed on board the Danish ship 
that touched there every year, for conveyance to 
Denmark. Their canoes are very small and 
light, made enely of sealskin and whalebone, 
having a round hole into which they place their 
legs ; sitting in the bottom of the canoe, they 
cover this hole over with their sealskin frock or 
jamper, thus making it watertight ; they havea 
sealskin filled with air like a bladder lashed on 
top of the canoe, which, in case of upsetting, 
would immediately right them ; and their paddle 
is a long piece of wood having a broad blade at 
both ends—this they grasp in the middle, and 
paddle on each side alternately. 

The scene here at midnight is lovely, the sun, 
a little above the horizon, having its rays re- 
flected back by the numerous icebergs floating 
in solltary grandeur around. This, coupled with 
a perfectly calm and glassy sea, a dead silence 
being broken at intervals by the crashing sound 
of some berg splitting asunder in the distance, 
impresses the mind with a quiet awe, and with 
an additional sense of the wonders of the crea- 
tion. 

Taking our departure from this spot on the 
80th Jane, we shaped our course to the north- 
ward, and on the 3rd July observed a pack of ice 
ahead intersected with large icebergs. On ap- 
proaching one of these bergs we witnessed three 
avalenches from one side of it, which had o 
splendid effect in the glare of the sun. They 
came crashing down like’ thunder, covering the 
water for a considerable distance with loose ice ; 
yet, notwithstanding so large a quantity had 
fallen, the berg was of such an immense size that 
not the slightest alteration in it was visible. 
The height above the sea was 200 feet ; therefore, 
as bergs are calculated to be submerged about 
six-sevenths in the water, its whole altitude from 
base to summit was 1,400 feet. If our readers 
will allow, we will make fast to this JtéJe ice- 
berg until next week, when we hope to continuc 
our voyage, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA, 


By Louis Rovsséier. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE CAPTURE OF THE 
BLUE BOY. 


oR days the drill went on, and when 
the commodore considered his men 
thoroughly efficient, and was satisfied with 
his ship, he turned her head towards the 
north. The ony. chose ph eruisin ing- 
und the thirty-sixt! lel, between 
the Canaries and the Azores. These two 
archipelagoes form the boundaries of the 
main road between Europe and the coun- 
tries of the south. All ships trading with 
South America, South Africa, or the lands 
of the farthest East, were then obliged, 
both going and returning, to take this 
route. The station of the corsair was thus 
admirably selected, and, ambushed on this 
international highway, she awaited her 
rey. 
E The very number of the ships that 
ploughed these waters rendered the cruise 
an arduous one. No sooner was a sail 
descried on the horizon than the Atlanta, 
constantly under steam, would hurry in 
all haste to bar her route, and when well 
within sight the commodore would run up 
his colours, and, according to the usages of 
the sea, the merchanrdsn Pould answer by 
isplaying her flag. Invariably this proved 
real that of England or France, or some 
neutral nation, and the Atlanta, merely re- 
ceiving the satisfaction of the polite greet- 
ing for her pains, would resume her course 
as though she were a peaceable mail-boat, 
to swoop down shortly afterwards on some 
other vessel which had been sighted in like 
manner, 

For a month the privateer cruised about 
without meeting with a single ship belong- 
ing to the Northern States. The coal was 
running short, and fresh supplies would 
have to be taken in at Las Poles, in the 
Canaries. 

The crew began to murmur—not very 
loudly, itis true, for the more discontented 
were too much afraid of the captain to 
complain in his hearing—and Commodore 
Goulard himself did not conceal his dis- 
gust. ‘‘I cannot understand it,”’ he said 
to his lieutenant; ‘‘ those wretched Yan- 
kees have disappeared as if they never 
existed! I believe, Evans, that your two 
captures frightened them all away.” 

“T only followed my instructions.” 

‘Of course; and I am not finding fault 
with you. A good hunter bags the game 
when he finds it. But as you have not 
taken everything there must be something 
left. I have a very strong feeling against 
that English frigate I met at Gibraltar. It 
is she who has taking care of these 
Yankees for us. I cannot seo what the 
English-want to meddle in the matter at 
all for. Let them declare openly for the 
North, or else leave off protecting them.” 

The shrill voice of Penguin, who was 
posted as look-out on the foretopmast 
crosstrees, was here heard singing out, 
“Sail ho! on the port bow.” 

‘I will have it out this time!” exclaimed 
the captain. ‘Evans, take her along; 
T'll go aloft and see what the wind is bring- 
ing us; and, armed with his glasses, the 
commodore mounted the rigging, which 
bent beneath his formidable weight as he 
made his way into the top. 


From this elevated spot he could clearly 
see the signalled ship. Captain Goulard 
brought his glasses to bear on her. ‘‘ They 
shall not take me in any more,” he mut- 
tered, after a minute or two; ‘‘all the flags 
in the world will never convince me that 
that ship is not our game. I should be a 
downright blockhead if I thought that 
dainty rigging and fine lines belonged to 
anything else than a Baltimore trader ;”’ 
and, leaning towards the deck, he shouted, 
‘Westerly more! Straight on to her!” 

A minute afterwards he had come down 
and was striding along the deck with great 
impatience. To him the ship seemed to 
move with exceeding slowness. Extra 
steam was put on, and more canvas spread 
aloft. The crew went to quarters. 

Quickly the Atlanta overhauled the chase ; 
and now the trader was barely a mile 
away. She was a splendid three-master, 
of heavy tonnage, but lightly laden, and 
well built for speed. 

The privateer showed her colours. With 
some slowness the merchantman replied. 

Captain Goulard could not restrain an 
exclamation as he beheld the red flag ran- 
ning up to the peak. ‘Ah! the rascal is 
hoisting the English ensign.” 

A disappointment that was highly comic 
was at the same time depicted on the faces 
of the sailors as they saw theit prey thus 
escape them. 

The commodore. appeared to hesitate. 
“Order the Englishman to lay to, and 
send a boat on board,”’ he shouted, after a 
pause; ‘‘and accompany the invitation 
with a blank cartridge. We shall soon 
see. I'll bave no nonsense this time.” 

‘Are you not afraid,’ hazarded Cap- 
tain Evans, ‘that you will bring on a row 
with the British navy ?”’ 

‘*T am afraid of nothing! Are you blind 
that you cannot recognise a Baltimore 
clipper? I believe the rascal shows false 
colours. If she has really got to be English 
she shall show me her papers, and I will 
apologise, and it will be all right. We are 
nok pirates, you see.” 

ithout paying any attention to the 
signals of the Atlanta, the merchantman 
continued her course, and, as a kind of 
defiance, actually hauled down her flag. 
Profiting by the favourable wind now 
coming up, she had run out her studding- 
sails, and, covered with canvas, bowled 
along at double her former 

The commodore smiled at this perform- 
ance. ‘ What did I tell you, Evans?” he 
added. ‘‘The Yankee is not as ’cute as I 
thought he was. You see, he runs in spite 
of his flag. As if he could beat the 
Atlanta!” and, turning towards the 
howitzer in the bow, he said, ‘‘ Fire over 
her, my lads, and give her ascare! Don’t 
sink the cargo.” 

The order was scarcely given when there 
was a loud report, and a ball whistled 


through the air und dropped into the sea | 


a few yards beyond the merchantman. A 
hu; 
fell. 


out result. The fugitive maintained her 
distance until a ball damaged her mizen- 
mast, 

Seeing matters getting serious, the 
Englishman starboarded his helm. 

‘Cease firing !.” shouted the commo- 
dore, who noticed the manceuvre imme- 
diately, but at the same moment the gun 
went off, and the ball shattered into frag- 
ments the port bulwarks of the three- 
master. 


column of water flew up where it | 
A second shot sent a ball through , 
her sails. Several shots followed, but with- | 


reduced his canvas, and then launched one 
of his boats. 

The Atlanta kept on her course, and 
tovk up her position within hailing distance 
across the stranger’s bows. 

A minute afterwards the captain of the 
three-master mounted the deck of the 
privateer. He was tall man, thin, with 
a tawny complexion, and a little short 
beard, half hidden under his chin. He 
seemed quite mad with rage, and, with- 
out replying to the salute of the commo- 
dore, he burst out in a twangy voice with, 
‘How long is it that United States ships 
have been allowed to fire on peaceable 
English merchantmen ? At the first port 
I come to I shall give information as to 
your proceedings, and report you as pirates 
to the Admiralty. I'll have damages and 
an apology for this insult !”” 

“Very good, captain,” replied the com- 
modore. ‘‘ Pray don’t excite yourself. 
Unless your accent deceives me, I will 
take odds you are a Yankee—at least by 
birth—and as such, I think your eyes 
ought to be good enough to see that the 
flag which floats up there is not that 
of the North American Union, but of 
the Confederation of the States of the 
South—of the slaveholders, as your fellow- 
citizens call us. Besides, I am prepared to 
show you my letters of marque, which 
authorise me to cruise in all scas, and to 
capture every ship which bears the ensign 
of the Federals.” 

“Well and good!” replied the self- 
styled Englishman; ‘‘but you can see 
that my ship carries the English flag.” 

‘‘Enough of that!” said Captain Goulard. 
‘ Although I am a sailor, the flag matters 
nothing to me. If you are English your 
papers will show it.” 

‘“My papers? Certainly. Here is my 
charter-party proving that the house of 
Nichols and Co.—” 

“English ?” 

“To be sare! The house of Nichols 
and Co., of Shanghai, have shipped this. 
cargo of tea—” 

“English?” asked the commodore. 

“No, sir; Chinese—to Messrs. Scuttle- 
wood—” 


“Of New York.” 

“Of New York, a town renowned for 
its loyalty to the Queen of England. Now, 
captain,” continued Commodore Goulard, 
in a severe tone, ‘‘a truce to your plea- 
santries! I warn you that you are my 
prisoner, and that if you attempt to play 
with me I will run you up to the yardarm. 
What is your name?” 

“John Cumming.” 

** And your ship >?” 

“The Blue Boy.” 

“Of what port ?” 

“Baltimore,” replied the poor officer. 

“What did I tell you, Evans?” ex- 
claimed the commodore, triumphantly. 
“Well, Captain Cumming,” he continued. 
gravely, “Pam sorry to inform you that, in 
virtue of the powers conferred on me, I am 
going to take instant possession of your 
ship, the Blue Boy ; and, after fetching out 
of her everything that is likely to be of 
use to my crew, to set her in flames!” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the Yankee, 
overwhelmed. ‘‘ You will not do that. 
I am ready to pay any ransom you ask. 
My signature is well known, and my 
drafts will be paid at sight, either in 
Liverpool or London, as you please.” 

“T see you persist in taking me fora 
pirate,” said Captain Goulard. ‘I do not 


The trader hoisted the white flag and | want your money. Asa privateer, recog— 
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nised by a regular Government, I have to | hour; that half-hour has elapsed. Take 


do all in my power to annihilate the com- 
merce of your nation. I have the right, 
in order to pay my crew, who have no 
other resources, to seize your cargo and 
dispose of it if necessary; but I am not 
empowered to treat with you,” and, turn- 
ing to his officers, ‘‘ Mr. Nickle,” he said, 
“conduct Captain Cumming to a cabin, 
and keep an eye on him; and you, Cap- 
tain Evans, go and take possession of the 
Blue Boy.” 

The commodore’s orders were imme- 
diately executed. While the Yankee cap- 
tain was being put into safe keeping the 
boats of the Atlanta boarded the three- 
master. The Federal sailors made a sem- 


blance of resistance, but they were soon | 


pinioned and taken on board the privateer. 

If privateers are not pirates, it is only 
the patriotic side of their mission which 
distinguishes them—a mission which has 
one elevated object, since it affords a con- 
quered and oppressed nation a last arm to 
defend its independence. If this phase of 
the argument is disregarded, it is indeed 
difficult to distinguish between a privateer 
and a pirate. 

Hardly had they reached the deck of the 
Blue Boy than the sailors rushed to the 
spoil. Someopened the hatchesand brought 
up the cargo from the hold; others pil- 
laged the cabins and the saloons. In a 
word, the disorder was complete. 2 

Daniel looked on in astonishment; he 
could not understand the impassibility of 
the brave Captain Evans, who, in the 
centre of the deck, coolly watched the 
plunder going on. 

“Daniel,” said Penguin, “you would 
not be surprised at all this if youn knew the 
causes most of them have to hate the 
Yankees. Captain Evans, whom you see 
there, had his old father and mother living 
in a lovely plantation in Alabama. The 
negroes, incited by the Northerners, mas- 
sacred the old people and burnt their 
house. Nickle, who was the manager of 
a large negro estate near Baton Rouge, 
was tied to a post by the revolted 
slaves and whipped and whipped till he 
was left for dead. And as for Captain 
Goulard, he saw his ship, which was his 
whole fortune, coolly taken away from him 
in the harbour of New York under the sole 
pretence that he was a Southerner, and if 
jhe was snatched from the hands of the 
mob who were, for the same reason, going 
to hang him, it was only that he should be 
thrown into a dungeon, from which he 
escaped by a miracle.” 

This speech shows only too plainly the 
bitter feeling which the South bore at the 
time to the North. And that, perhaps, is 
one of the worst phases of slavery; men, 
after a time, get blinded to its cruel wrong. 

“Not by a miracle, my lad,” remarked 
Captain Evans, who had heard the last 
words of the cabin-boy, ‘ but by you, for 


it was you who told me where my old | 
friend was imprisoned, and it was you who | 


helped us in enabling him to clear the 
prison walls.” 
And, turning to Danicl, he said, ‘‘ You 


see this gallant lad, Penguin; take my | 


advice, and always conduct yourself as he 
has done, for I have never met with a 
braver or better heart than his;” then he 
took out his silver whistle and blew two or 


three times, and at once, as if by magic, | 


the tumult was silenced. 

The sailors left what they were doing 
and_ respectfully ranged themselves in 
double line before him. ‘My lads,” he 
said, “the commodore gave you half an 


away with you the baggage and personal 
belongings of the officers and sailors of the 
Blue Boy, so that they can have them when 
we put them ashore. Has everything been 
got ready to burn the ship?” 

“Yes, sir,” said a quartermaster; ‘‘ we 
have prepared several heaps for the fires, 
and they are connected with the slow 
match, econ ns to yor orders, so that 
we can light the lot when we leave.” 

“Well, then, let us go,” said the officer. 

The privateersmen, laden with booty, 
rejoined the Atlanta. 

“Have you thought of me?” asked 
Captain Goulard. 

“Yes, commodore,” said Captain Evans, 
as he handed him a silver chronometer, on 
which, as usual, the name of the ship was 


engraved. 
“Capital!” replied the commodore ; 
“this chronometer will take the first place 


in the collection I have promised to pre- 
sent to our President. As to the money, 
we must put it into the ship’s chest; and 
as to the merchandise, we must stow it in 
the hold. And the ship—have you attended 
to my orders ?” 

‘Look, captain!” and as he spoke a 
sheet of flame shot forth from every open- 
ing of the unfortunate Blue Boy. The 
flames soon leapt up the masts, and then 
the hull looked like a burning brazier. 
The shades of night came on to add to 
the sublime horror of the spectacle, and 
finally a bluish flash sprang up to the sky, 
a formidable explosion followed, and dark- 
ness settled over the deep as a prolonged 
hurrah from the Confederates saluted the 
disappearance of the Yankee clipper. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 


By Mus. Eroant, 
Author of “ Jack and John,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XVI.—WHAT BEFELL LAWRENCE BY 
THE WAYSIDE. 


HE spot 
where they 
were resting was on the high road from 
High Beech, and farther on there were 
various ways leading to different parts of 
the Forest. It would have been wiser, 


so far as the Carrs and their friends 
were concerned, if they had walked on 
a little farther and taken one of these 
latter roads. But Lawrence was too 
tired out to give very much thought to 
that matter; and as to Robert, he would 
only have been too thankful for a ride 
home in one of the carriages of the Carrs 
or any of theirfriends. He sat and waited 
now, looking very wistfully along the road 
for a suitable conveyance. 

“If he wasn’t so grand a van might 
do,” thought poor Robert, ‘‘ and there'll 
be plenty of them coming along.” 

So there were, and one or two of the 
people in them, seeing Robert looking so 
tired, asked him, good-naturedly, if he 
would like a lift, to which he always 
shook his head, thanking them at the 
same time. Lawrence slept on, and Robert 
would have been glad to sleep too, he was 
so tired with the troubles of the day. 
Presently a van came by, drawn by four 
horses; it was in the fashion of those that 
cockney visitors to Jersey so delight in— 
seats from one side to the other, entirely 
open, and capable of holding between 
thirty and forty people. 

It was a grand affair, freshly painted, 
and eome of the children had flags. (I 
dare not say how many of them there were, 
for children never seem to count on these 
occasions.) They shouted and waved the 
flags, and seemed in as overflowing spirits 
as if they hed only started that hour. 
There were plenty of mothers and fathers 
too amongst them, and these seemed as 
happy asthe children. The driver sat in 
his glory alone, but as they drew near to 
Robert he slackened his pace, looked 
curiously at his horses, and then stopped 
and alighted. Something was wrong with 
the harnecs of one of the leaders, and he 
had not perhaps examined it quite so care- 
fully at starting as he should have done. 
Some of the men got down to see if they 
could help him, and then some of the 
women got down to see what they were 
about, and then some of the children—the 
elder ones went to look after their mothers, 
and presently the grass was alive with 
people chattering, langhing, and even 
romping, with all their might. 

They were poor working folks from the 
East End, evidently, and they were enjoy- 
ing their koliday as only such people can. 
Robert was quite glad to see their happi- 
ness; at the same time he hoped they would 
not wake Lawrence, who would very 


| indignant at finding himself in such com- 


any. 

Presently Robert found a small hand 
creeping into his, and heard a joyful little 
voice crying, ‘‘ We've found you adain! 
Tum home with us now;” and there was 
the small boy whom he had restored to 
his mother. His , , \: 
sister was not far |; 
off, and his mother 
followed and 
thanked Robert 
so warmly for his 
care of her ‘‘ pre- 
cious babies ” that 
he was quite over- 
powered. She had 
not had time to do / 
80 before, she told 
him, he had run 
away so soon, and 
it had quite trou- 
bled her to think 
what he must have 
thought of her. 

Then there came another voice, ‘‘Marster 
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Robert! Marster Robert! Tew think of | 


comin’ on yow like this!” and there was 


Sally Grout, clean and smart, with a new 
bonnet and a bright cotton gown, beam- 
ing all over with delight and happiness. 
“T've got a day out, Marster Robert, and 


my aunt, Mrs. Simcox here [she pointed 
to the mother of the children], said I could 
dew nout better than come to the Forest 
with her. An’ it was yow that found her 


little ones! Tew think o’ that! An’ 
yow're so tired, naow! Yow're never 
goin’ tew walk home for sure? Do ’ee 


come along with us, we'll take the little 
uns on our laps, an’ squeeze as tight as 


herrin’s, but we'll make room for yow! ” 
“You're not fit to walk, sir, if I may 
make bold to say so,” said Mrs. Simcox ; 


‘* you look dead beat! And is that your 
friend there?” she asked, curiously. 
‘“Won’t he catch cold without his jacket 
now the night air is coming on?” 

“T'm afraid he will,” said Robert, and 
took off his jacket and laid it on the 
sleeper. ‘‘I shall do without,” he said, 
turning to Mrs. Simcox, who looked sur- 
prised at the action. ‘I’ve got a waist- 
coat; he hasn’t. We've had a spill,” he 
went on, seeing that she was very much 
puzzled by Lawrence’s appearance, ‘‘ and 
my cousin got stunned without ny know- 
ing it, and while I was catching the horse 
some gipsies stole his clothes.” 

Mrs. Simcox looked at the sleeper more 
curiously than ever; then, with an ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, sir,” laid her hand on Lawrence’s 
head and shook her own. 
bad illness if he doesn’t mind,” she said; 
‘he looks just as my poor dear husband 
did before the fever took him. You mind, 
Sally, my writing to your mother about 
it?” 

Sally shook her head in answer, and 
added, ‘‘He do look very bad, for sure!” 

Several of the people had now gathered 
round them, and there were various re- 
marke passed.on Lawrence's appearance. 
He was called a ‘‘ swell out of luck,” “a 
tramp too tired to get as far as the 
Union,” ti) Mrs. Simcox hushed them, and 
said the poor fellow was ill, and the young 
gentleman, his cousin, did not know how 
to get him home. 

During all this Lawrence never woke. 
It is true, the good folks, secing him 
asleep, did not speak very loud; but he 
was thoroughly tired out, and had not yet 
recovered the effects of his fall. His very 


“He'll have a! 


drowsiness added to Robert’s alarm; he 
must be ill to sleep like this with all this 
talk, even in hushed tones, going on around 
him. 

“I don’t know what I shall do,” he said, 
‘about getting him home; he can’t walk, 
and no cabs seem to pass here, and I think 

| he ought to be in bed, and perhaps have 

| the doctor.” 

Sally shook her head again, more 
solemnly than ever. ‘‘ He do look queer, 

| for sure,” she said again, and Mrs. Simcox 

| agreed with her. 

‘Where does he live?”- said a good- 
natured looking man to Robert. 

‘* Clapton ; very near the end of the Lea 
Bridge Road.” 

‘‘Lend a hand, mates,” said the man; 

| + we'll find room for him somehow ;” and 
before Robert well knew what they were 

| about they had Lawrence on the van, just 

| behind the driver, with Mrs. Simoox sup- 
porting him in a most motherly manner on 
one side, and Sally nestling up to him like 
a sister on the other. The little ones were 
placed on the same seat, and Robert was 
told there was plenty of room for him near 
them. 

Robert did not know what to do; these 
people were so kind and good, and how 

pould he hurt them by telling them that a 
pleasure van was not just the equipage for 
a young tleman like Mr. Lawrence 
Hartley. Besides, he was really anxious 
to get Lawrence home, and there seemed 
| no chance of any other conveyance. So 
he resigned himself to his position, put on 
his jacket, which Sally handed to him with 
“Doan’t ’ee catch cold, Murster Robert; 
aunt has put her own shawl round Marster 
Hartley.’ 

And so the good creature had, and they 
went on for a mile very comfortably, till 
the motion and the fresh air roused 
Lawrence, and he sat upright and almost 

. screamed with horror as he realised his 
| position. 

“Doan't ’ee now! doan’t ’ee, Marster 
Lawrence,” said Sally, ‘‘ or your poor head 
| will be worse nor ever.” 

‘LT eay, Hartley, you’ve got a load 
| there,” called out a clear boyish voice that | 
| Lawrence knew but too well, and, looking 
| round, he saw Reginald Carr whirled past 
| on the front seat of his father’s waggonette, 
| while Mr. and Mrs, Carrand a number of 
their friends were behind. 

Once more let us do as the novel-writers 
do, and draw a veil over our hero’s feel- 
| ings. 


(To be continued.) 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Irving, THE ScottisH CAPTAIN. 
PART VIII. 


A’ to dress, every club should havea uniform, 


| and it should be what its name signifies, and | 


give uniformity of appearance to the men in the 
field. Nothing looks worse than to see a team 
some in knickerbockers, some in trousers, some 
striped like a tiger, others like a zebra. It 
should be a sine qud non that the men turn out 
in uniform in all matches. As to the colours 
of a uniform, choose any you please ; your diffi- 
culty will be to find an arrangement of colours 
which has not been already hit upon by another 
club. Perhaps Mr. Macneil Whistler, of esthetic 
celebrity, might arrange a harmony in sage- 
green and brick-red, or something equally 
hideous, which would do. I should recommend 
any player asking me as to a football dress to 
wear no cap, a closely-fitting jersey of hard 
material with a single button at the neck, and 
a linen collar, well-fitting, bat not too tight ; 
a belt or not, just as he pleases, but flannel 
knickerbockers, made loose, with a back-strap 
to tighten them round the waist; tightly- 
knitted worsted stockings ; and, above all—and 
below all—comfortable boots. He should wear 
no cap, because though he did it would not re- 
main on one minute. There is such a thing as 
a football seeps but that is simply a swagger 
thing—a trophy reserved for those who have got 
to the top of the tree in their school, club, 
county, or country, and is more for ornament 
than use. The tighter the jersey round the 
neck the better, so long as it does not impede 
breathing, for a loose-necked jersey is simply a 
temptation to your opponent to collar you by 
the neck ; and if you have once experienced 
either the utter helplessness of being collared by 
the neck even by a man of half your size, or 
the bleak nakedness of running up the field 
with the shreds of your jersey flying behind 
yeu, you will not wish the sensation renewed. 
Wear your knickerbockers loose, they give free 
play to your legs, and in them you look like @ 
gentleman, I have known men who habitually 
turned out in practically skin-tights. They 
were big, muscular men, and looked very formid- 
able and very nasty, reminding one of coster- 
mongers stripped to run @ race, and before one 
had played half the time against them the gilt 
was off the gingerbread, and they were utterly 
helpless, putting, and at the point of suffoca- 
tion. 

So don’t try to give yourselves a formidable 
appearance, and don’t be deluded into thinking 
it looks like sporting men to straddle on to the 
ground in tight garments, making your muscles 
stand out to the uttermost, and shrugging your 
shoulders up to your ears like professional 
runners. I take note of this because it is a 
failing among players rather on the increase, 
especially in clubs whose ranks are recruited 
from second-rate schools and the various popular 
athletic clubs which are springing up so plenti- 
fully all round. Have comfortable boots or you 
are nowhere. Some men—and crack playere, 
too—I have known always to play in shoes. 
Well, as in the case of the coalheaver's shrewish 
wife, who was for ever venting her ill-nature on 
him, when asked why he stood it, he replied, 
“It pleases she, and doan’t hurt oi,” so with 
these plasers, it pleases them and don’t hurt 
anybody else, only I should like to know what 
their ankles are made of. 

I should advise all players to play in lacing 
bouts, stout upper leathers, holes, not hooks, for 
the laces, and strong single leather soles. The 
best plan is to wear a pair of good new boots 
for some weeks till they are comfortably into 
the shape of your foot, and then consecrate 
them to football. After a game, always have 
them scraped clean, greased, and laid aside till 
again wanted. Best keep two pnirs of football 
boots. You will find very great advantage in 
adopting a practice which has become, I may 
say, universal within the Jast ten years—that 
is, to have bars or knobs of stout leather placed 
on the sole to grip the ground. There are 
various arrangements, but I think the best is 
to have three knobs, placed like the three spikes 
in cricket shoes, and a bar across the tip of the 
tog; the heel needs nothing. 

To show the extravagant length men will go 
sometimes in their desire to be peculiar, I have 
seen one man trot on to the ground to pley a 
match in running shoes with spikes an inok 
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Jong and sharp as needles. That was a country 
club, and he was easily settled. I have also scen 
4 man, not in a country club, come on to the 
ground to play half back with no shoes at all, 
simply stockings, with chamois leather soles, 
How to settle him was the question. One simply 
would not play against him, and perhaps feel 
his toes being crunched beneath one’s heel in 
the act of tackling him, and yet there is no law 
requiring boots or shoes to be worn. At last the 
inspiration struck us; projecting nails are for- 
bidden, and rather than exhibit his pedal digits, 
he consented to put on boots. Remember, 
though, the dress is an important thing, and a 
peat and clean dress is a desirable thing. The 
dress doesn’t make the player; and you will 
often see the greatest duffer of a side the most 
noticeable for the neatnes, cleanness, and com- 
pleteness of his rig-out. 
(To be continued.) 


FIREWORKS: HOW TO MAKE 
THEM SAFELY AND WELL 
By an “3f.D.” 


vY parents and 
cuardians but may 
inclined, at first 
blush, to regard 
papers on the art of 
pyrotechny, or fire- 
work-making, as 
ingerous. They 
uiay suggest to their 
naturally sensitive 
minds all kinds of 


wise, in 
haw and a visit from 
brigade. Let them, 


observe the word 


however, 
“safely” in my title and take heart of grace, 
and, if further assurance be needed, let me in- 
form them that the writer himself is a parent, 


apd was, once upon a time, a boy. Boys till 
dabble in fireworks anyhow, and it is surel 
well that they should know how to do 80 wit! 
safety. 
“ Ah! well do I remember 
That night in drear December,” 


when I started away from my reverend daddy’s 
house to seek the bleak hillside and there let off 
my first rocket. Although its manufacture had 
been a labour of love with me for nearly a week, 
I am sorry to contess it did not go well; a more 
nnsatisfactory, more irregularly erratic rascal of 
a rocket I never yet saw. Indeed, the only 
consoling thing about it was the final bang. 
That was fine! It astonished me, and sent me 
home happy, but with stars in my eyes, to 
dream of future success and pyrotechnic glory. 
Bat it must be remembered that my tools were 
all of the rudest, collected from my father's 
studio, my mother’s work-basket, and the 
kitchen ; and that my only guide to the beauti- 
ful art was an old—old, but greatly-treasured— 
volume called ‘‘ Arts and Sciences.” My labora- 
tory was the fowl-house—I had been expelled 
from the barn, where I had first commenced 
operations. ‘‘I shouldn't care about the barn 
being burned,” my father had quictly eopleiited, 
“but it won’t matter so much about blowing 
ap a hen or two.” 

I was most successful with crackers and 
squibs, though; 1 could make them by the 
dozen in a very short time, aud very effectnal 
my schoolmates and myself found them on the 
annnal examination nights, when the young 
town roughs made a point of mobbing the old 
grammar school of Aberdeen. I used to make 
my fireworks doubly strong for an occasion like 
this, and—they told a tale. But I do not re- 
member ever having an accident, although in 
those days I had even to meal my own gun- 
powder; now, of course, you buy it ready 
mealed. 

In making the few and simple fireworks 


which I am about to describe, there is no 
manner of reason why the reader should mect 
with or cause any accident, either personal or 
otherwise, so long as ordinary precautions are 
used. These precautions I will duly notify, 
but just one or two practical hints before com- 
mencing :-— 

1, Have your little workshop or laboratory 
out of doors if possible. 

2. Keep everything strictly in its place, and 
that place a dry place. 

8. Have your bottles containing powders and 
acids in a box or cupboard by themselves, all 
carefully and correctly labelled. 

4. Have such materials as paste, dip, match- 
paper, quick-match, gum-water, hemp, and 


thread (which you can buy at the firework- . | 


maker’s) all ready to hand. 
6. Buy your paper at the firework-maker’s, 

and ask them to Ki 

the kind of firework you wish to make. This 

will save you the trouble of cutting it yourself, 

and the danger of creating sparks by sharpen- 


ing your knife anywhere near to explosive mate- - 


rial. 

6. Always keep your work-table or board 
scrupulously clean and dry and smooth. 

7. Never take any bottle ont that you do not 
actually want, and put whatever you use imme- 
diately back when you have done with it. 


8. Never have any mixtures, explosive or 


otherwise, lying exposed in saucers or basins 
unless you are actually engaged filling cases. 
is 9. Do all your work by daylight, and avoid 
Urry. 
+ 10, Professional pyrotechnists use many handy 
tools. If you have money you can see some of 
these and purchase if you choose ; but remem- 
ber that paucity or simplicity of tools does not 
prove that a man is not a good workman ; quite 
the reverse, in fact. 

11. You cannot be too particular about the 
purity and dryness of your chemicals. Buy 
them, not at a chemist’s shop, but at some 
respectable establishment where they give them- 
selves out as manufacturers of such things, and 
can warrant them genuine. 

For making cases you will need paste, and I 
may as well tell you here how to make it. 
Take a quarter of a pound of yood flour, and 
rub it ap with a pint and a belt of cold rain- 
water. Mix with this a little alum—say, a 
small teaspoonful of the powder; this makes 
the paste stronger, and more easily worked. 
When you have mixed it thoroughly, and 
broken every lump, it must be oiled and well 
stirred until perfectly soft and homogeneous. 
A less quantity may be made, as it does not 
keep long. 

Match-paper is thus made. 
ordinary blue paper of the shops—I mean the 
kind you find laid over boxes of collars, cuffs, 
gloves, etc., in drapers’ establishments; it is 
about the thickness of writing-paper, but softer. 
You can easily manage to forage some from the 
house, so it will cost nothing. Having procured 
your paper, get half an ounce of saltpetre and 
dissolve it in about three ounces of warm water. 
Dip your paper in this, and afterwards dry it 
carefully by the fire, or, more safely still, in the 
sun. If you have any of the solution left after 
making what you want, dip some pieces of 
thick row paper in it. This will come in 
handy. Having dried your match-paper, store 
it in a dry place. 

What 1s called quick-match is made of three- 
strand Iamp-cotton, soaked in a mixture of 
meal-powder in gum-water, and dried. 

Guin-water should be made and bottled. It is 
composed of half an ounce or more of gum-arabic, 
dissolved in eight ounces of water. Simply put 
the gum in the bottom of the bottle and pour 


on the water; it will dissolve in twenty-four | 


hours if you shake it occasionally, and more 
quickly if the water be warm. 

Paper and thread you ought to buy at the 
firework shops ; if not, make any kind come in 
handy. You will soon learn from experience 
what is wanted. A bit of ordinary beeswax wili 
be found handy to rub your threads with before 
using. 

(To be continued.) 


indly cut it for you, naming ' 


Get some of the | 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Wreck Rects- 
TER AND CHaxt 
FoR 1879-80,— 
The last issne of 
the Wreck Re- 

ister clearly 
news that, 
along with the 
expansion of our 
shipping itte- 
rests, disasters 
sea continue to 
ntain, unfortu- 
ly, their wontei 


pre-eminence, 2,519 
wrecks having occur- 
red on our coasts 
Taking the gate num- 


ks, the total is truly start 
e sad record :—1854 (last six 
» 1,141 ; 1856, 1,153 518 
1859, 1,416; 1860, 1, 
1488 ; 1868, 1,664 ; 13564, 
1866, 1,860 ; 1867, 2,090; 
114; 1870, 1,502; 1$71, 
1 (six months), $67 ; 


41; 1878-9, 3,002: 
king a total number 
twe i ws of 51,841, and, 
ble, the actual loss 


iat is more lamer 
from these very shipwrecks of 18,550 lives, a 
total nearly equal to the number of men who 
man the British Fleet. Distressing es this fear- 
ful loss of life undoubtedly is—apart entirely 
from the vast destruction of property recorded 
—the loss of life would have been truly appalling 
\ in the absence of the ceaseless exertions during 
the same period of the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution, supplemented by those of the Coastguard 
and the Rocket Brigades, under the supervision 
of the Board of Trade. In corroboration of this 
fact, we note that the number of lives saved’ by 
the lifeboats during the same period is no less 
than 18,736. Such a record of noble deeds done 
as this statement shows needs no comment, for 
it stands alone in the world’s history as regards 
saving life from shipwreck, and is a monument 
of Christian philanthropy, of dauntless intre- 
pidity, and of the ingenuity of the age in which 
we live. Readers of the Boy’s Own Parer 
| when they hear of storms at sea would do well 
to consult the Wreck Chart which we published 
in our last volume, in connection with the 
lifeboat articles entitled ‘‘ Battles with the 
Sea ;” and also to remember in their prayers 
those who are exposed to the perils of the deep. 


Tre Hvcmorr or EXaAMINATIONS.—At a 
London School Board meeting, a short time 
ago, the Rev. Canon Daniel, reporting on the 
candidates for scholarships presented by City 
companies, said that some of the papers would 
afford amusing problems to those persons who 
believe that there is always a good reason for a 
wrong answer. Some of the more extraordinary 
answers were as follows:—‘‘The climate of 
England determines to be rather unhealthy on 
: account of its having so many smells and stinks, 
such as tanners, and many others.” ‘‘ The Old 
World naturally was Europe, and now the New 
World is Europe, Asia, etc.” ‘‘ Buenos is in 
Germany ; Ayres is in France.” The history 
papers contain statements of a still more start- 
jing character :—‘‘ Milton wrote a sensible 
called ‘Canterbury Tales.’” ‘‘ Magna Charta 
was so that the people should not worship the 
place where Moses died.” ‘* Magna Charta was 
ordered by the king to be beheaded. He fled 
to Italy, but was captured and executed.” 
“Free trade means not connected with any other 
establishment, and charging no discount.” Ore 
hoy described Henry 11, 23 doing penance for 
his share in Becket’s death by walking bare- 
! foot, and receiving “ wacks with a berch !” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Turrp SERIEs.) 


VIIL.—Taxidermy Competition. 


Be reference to Vol. III., page 296, it will be 
seen that we wrote as follows :— 


“The ‘Boy’s Own Museum’ articles (appear- | 
ng in Nos. 91 to 103) being now completed, it | 


nay encourage and stimulate those who are try- 


ng to carry into practice the information therein 


\fforded, if we open a competition in connection 
vith the subject. 


Juinea, for the best preserved specimen of 
ratural history that may reach us by April 30th, 
881. Crows, owls, moles, rabbits, rats, ete., 
vill readily suggest themselves as suitable ob- 
ects to work upon. This competition is open 
‘o readers of all ages up to twenty-one on equal 
erms.” 

We are glad to be able to report that a goodly 
aumber of readers entered this competition, 
nost of them admitting, too, that the whole of 
heir knowledge of taxidermy had been derived 
yom the illustrated articles in our pages. In- 
leed, of the prize-winners, two at least state 
hat they knew nothing whatever of the subject 
vefore reading the papers ; and the fact of their 
reading the list of competitors may serve to 
how how expert they have already become. 

Birds appear to have been the most favoured 
‘jects, the crow leading in point- of numbers, 
hough field-mice, stoats, etc., were also sent 


n 

The First Prize we have had to divide between 
wo competitors, who ran each other so close 
hat it was impossible to decide between them. 
The Second Prize we have had to divide for a 
imilar reason, and also find it necessary to 
neludé a third competitor in the division, It 
vill be further seen that we have awarded 
eyeral other Prizes, wholly additional to what 
ve offered. We feel very pleased at the hearty 
vay our readers have entered upon a study that 
s calculated, while affording many a pleasant 
md profitable honr, to train eye and hand and 
inderstanding for the sterner work of life. Our 
Award, then, is as follows :— 


First Prizes.—One Guinea cach. 
Wirriam Macreay (aged 17 years), 4, Hunt- 
ey Place, Inverness. 
Harry Bercuen (aged 19 years), Beechwood, 
Dalkey, co. Dublin. 


Second Prizcs.—103. 6d. each. 
GrorcE SNELL (aged 17 years), Stainsby-by- 
Jeath, Chesterfield. 
Wiitam Joun Coiporne (aged 15), Carlton 
villa, Granada Road, Southsea. 
F. B. Panxryson (aged 18 
Villa, Prestbury Road, near Cheltenham. 


Third Prizs.—is. 6d. each. . 
Doveras J. Mounsey (aged 16 years), 4, Wil- 
nington Terrace, Eastbourne. 
H. H. Sracey (aged 16 years), New Street 
\cademy, Great Dunmow, Essex. 


Fourth Prizes.—5s. each. 
CHARLES JAQUES (aged 17 years), High Street, 
?inner. 
Re HoraatTe, 50, Strand, Lower Walmer, 
Veal, 


Certificates. 
© Sua, HALL, Cheviot Street, Wooler, Northumber- 
land. 
Morris HEADLEY, 4, Prince Street, Bridlington Quay, 
Victor H. McCowEy, 4, Prince's Quay, Tralee, Ireland. 
I, W. WILLIAMS, Mitton, Stourport, Worcestershire. 


We offer, therefore, Two | 
?rizes, of the value of Two Guineas and One | 


ears), Cruzille | 


Correspondence. 


LEASE note tlat next 
week our Special 
Christmas Double 
Number will be is- 
sued, price 2d. Ex- 
tra copies should be 
ordered atonce. Will 
our readers, who 
have doubtless not 
Sorgotten the Double 
Number which we 
prepared for them 
last year, make the 
Jact of the present 
issue as widely 
known in their va- 
rious circles as pos- 
sible? 


FOOTBALL and Othera—The badge upon several of the 
“ footballers” in our coloured plate is known as the 
“English International Badge,” and signifies that 

the players decorated with it Rave had the honour 

of being selected to play for England versus Scotland 
and Wales. The badge is considered one of consi- 


derable distinction in the football world. 


Ruperra.—Thanks for the good opinion; but as your 
father's name is not given we cannot use the quota- 


tion. 


A CHEMIST.—The only recipe needful is—give up the 
hateful pisciiee at once and for ever; and if the 
general health has suffered, consult any respectable 
medical practitioner, and avoid as you would your 
worst enemies the cruel advertising sharks, 


ALFRED and Others.—The Index of Vols. i. and if. 
‘consisted of but a few pages—in the first volume of 
two only—and was printed on the ordinary “news” 


aper, hence we found it ible to Exon it free. 
‘This year the title and index consists of twelve 
pages, is illustrated, and is printed on a 


spec 
very Lapertor rulled paper. If you will take the 
trouble to compare it with its predecessors, the 
smallest glimmering of common sense will tell you 
why we have to charge one penny for it. The cover 
for Vol. i. cost less than that for Vols. ii. and ili, for 
the very simple reason that there is Jess of it—in 
other words, the first volume embraced only nine 
months’ numbers, the others twelve. As regards the 
coloured lates, you cannot expect to obtain a packet 
of thirteen at the same price as a packet of four or 

ive! 


HENLEYIENSIS.—As we have already treated on that 
portion of the Thames, it is hardly worth while you 
sending your notes, unless you should have some- 
thing very special indeed to say. 


A READER OF THE “Boy's OWN PAPER.”—A corre- 
spondent writes: ‘The Highbury Institute (North 
London) of Science, Art, aud Literature has been 
successful in passing the candidate for Advanced 
Stage of Building Construction at the South Ken- 
sington examination. This speaks well for the draw- 
ing-masters of the college, as the test questions are 
difficult for a young student. The fortunate winner 
of the prize is Francis J. Bancroft, a junior in the 
Highways Department. Islington Vestry, and a 
reader of the Boy's OWN PAPER.” 


DRAWING SUGGESTION. — An artist correspondent 
writes ; “Since your boys seem totake much interest 
in drawing, it may interest them to know that the 
use of one of those lain memorandum tablets 
for sketching on with pencil is capital practice for 
drawing, on wood, as the respective surfaces are very 
similar.” 


FAIR PLAY.—1. Had you read the paper carefully you 
‘would have saved yourself a good deal of unnecessary 
excitement. The successful candidates do get a cer- 
tificate, and the articles go to the hospitals. You 
can send the money there too if you like; it is not 
for us to say what you shall do with it. 2. Does not 
the statue tell you? 


H. CHARMAN.—1. The'wild flower called round Ewell 
“Hundred Holes” (from the spots in its leaves) is 
the Hypericum perforatum, or common St. John’s 
Wort. 2. There 


EXCELSTOR.—When bicycle riding, as in your case, is 
obviously doing you harm, you should leave it off. 


SAMOHTSGNINNEJDEER.—We admire your brevity, but 
not your clearness. What do you mean? 


BULLDOG.—The keeper has no business under any cir- 
cumstance to take your rod away from you, and you 

_ can put the law in action against him. © He can only 

© warn you off the ground. He ought not to interfere 
without cautioning you ; and, unless in very special 
instances, has no right to say anything at all if you 
were fishing on the highway. If it occurs again 
consult a solicitor. 


EXcELSIOR (Whitchurch).—‘‘ Rifle Exercises and Mus- 
ketry Instruction for the Snider Rifle" is out of 
print. The recruits of volunteers are put through a 
course of musketry previous to being dismissed 
recruit drill, Recruits in their first year only are 
entitled to fire for the recruits’ prizes, but they must 
be bond-fide recruits, as men joining one corps from 
another are not considered recruits, and are not 
ailowed to compete for these prizes, Should recom- 
mend close attention to aiming and position drill,, 
which can be practised at home, as practice is better 
than mere theeretical knowledge in musketry. 


A CRICKETER.—If when the ball hit the roof it fell out 
of bounds, and had to roll back again into bounds to 
be caught, you were not out. If it never went out 
of bounds you were out. Such matters should be 
agreed upon before a match commences. 


LEFT-HANDER.—Constant practice would enable you 
to do what you want. Mycroft is left-handed; so 
are Platts, G. G. Hearne, Barlow, Rylott, Morley, 
Beotton, Barratt, Lillywhite, Emmett, and many 
others, 

ANTONIO EL CUBANO.—1. All pronounced as spelt ex- 
cept Dolgelly, in which the first of the two I's has the 
aspirate sound, and Clwyd, which is pronounced as 
with along w 2 “By Uck and by Crack”? (Oh 
dear! oh dear!) Hook and Crook, Antonio! The 
poor on some manors were allowed to go into the 
forest for wood with a hook and a crook, and what 

ey could not reach with the short hook they did 

with the longer crook. Hence they got their fuel 

somehow—by hook or by crook. 


JacK TAR.—1. Mr. Gladstone's residence, Hawarden, is 
pronounced Harden. 2. Y 


Mart.—The Pilgrims’ Road you meet with near Guild- 
ford starts from Southampton. Its course can be 
traced by the side of the downs as you walk towards 
Gomshall by the lines of yews. 


W. L.—1. Many thanks for your suggestion, which we 
will carefully consider. 2. You will hardly succeed 
in cutting mounts ;gour best plan is to mount draw- 
ings on plain card, Cut mounts are made out of 
sheet cards, which are known by the number of 
sheets of paper they are made up of—thus three- 
sheet card, four-sheet card, aud so on. They are 
always cnt on the slant, as you have doubtless 
noticed, and the gilt paper is ted on. You can 
cut card very sharply by having a sheet of glass 
underneath it. The American glass-cutters, sold at 
a shilling and less, are all very well for a day or two, 
but they soon lose their hardness, and are useless. 
There is nothing like a glazier’s diamond. 


VoLCANoES.—The following instructions, by which any 
boy can make his own volcano, are sent by W. L.: 


“Buy several pounds of clean iron filings, and a 
somewhat larger quantity of flowers of sulphur. 
Mix the two together, and knead them well with 
water into a stiffish paste. Then wrap this pudding 
in a cloth, and put another cloth about it which has 
been smeared with common or coal-tar. Dig a hole 
in some quiet corner of your garden, pop your dump- 
ling into it, and cover it well up with earth, treading 
it down firmly with your feet. 

“Not many hours will elepe before you will see 
the ground swell like a molehill, an eruption will 
ensue, and you will be the happy possessor of a 
Stromboli of your ewn.” 


S. L.—Great as is the number of our copstantly in- 
creasing corre ponuents: they do not amount to one 
in a thousand of our subscribers, and the answers to 
them must consequently take an extremely subordi- 
nate place to the articles for the amusement and 
instruction of our readers. We do not and cannot 
answer a tithe of the questions sent to us, for the 
simple reason that we are not able to find space for 
the replies. All we can do is to make a selection, 
and the few we select are nearly always further 
diminished by some of them being crowded out when 
we go to press. 

BILLY GREENHAM.—1. A soldier salutes with his left 
hand when his right is occupied ; and if you meet a 
lady of your acquaintance when you are carrying 
anything in your right, and cannot shift it, you must 
lift your hat with your left; but always use the right 
hand when possible. 2. Always put your knife and 
fork on the plate, and Place them together when you 
send up for a second helping or have finished ; and 
the reason of this is simply that when the knife and 
fork are together on the empty plate there is more 

»room for the carver to Place the slice on it, and in 
clearing away it saves time for the servant to find 
them side by side, instead of having to move them 
together first. The forming an obtuse angle with 

our knife and fork, as recommended in some books, 
is quite exceptional. 

BROTHER JONATHAN.—An umpire has no power to 
order a striker out unless appealed to, and he has no 
right to suggest an appeal. Once “over” is called 
the chance has gone, and the umpire was justified in 
refusing to entertain the case after you had been so 
long making up your minds what to do. 


A. X. P.—Yours is something like geometry if it 
‘allows you to prove that sixtyive things take up no 
more space than sixty-four of the same size. You 
had better try again, and you will find that ToRTOISR 
was right, and that his method was just as remark- 
able for its efficiency as its novelty. 

R. W. A. V.—A piece of platinum wire placed in the 
‘circuit of an electric battery will get red-hot with- 
out any trouble on your part, if the battery is of any 
strength. Leclanché’s is the cell usually employed 
for bell work, and might suit. 
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C. W. E.—1, Surnames have not existed for ever, as you 
‘seem to think. They were not adopted all at ouce, 
but gradually came into use, asit became difficult to 
distinguish one man from auether by his baptismal 
name atove. In many cases difficulties of this 
did not exist, and hence a surname was not adopted ; 
and many of the reigning houses have no surname in 
the proper acceptation of the. term because their 
members are sufficiently distinguishable without one. 
This should always be borne in mind when you hear 
people talking about the Queen's surname. Guelts 
‘and Ghibelins were the names of two political parties 
in the Middle Ages—one supported the Pope, the 
other the Emperor. The German, and original and 
correct form, {s Welfs and Watblingen, whose history 
we havealready given. 2. Hew-en-den. 3, Two shil- 
lings each. : 


: 

Qvg&RE:—Hutton’s method for the extraction of any 
root whatever was tu call the index of the given 
power n, and then find by trial a number nearly 
equal to the required root, and call it the assemed 
root, The assumed root shoulti then be rateed to the 
power whose index isn, and then, as n+1 times 
this power added ton—1 times the given number is to 
n—times the same power added to n+1 times the 
given number, so is the assumed root to the true 
root nearly, The number thus found may be em- 
ployed as a new assumed root, and the operation 
Tepeated to find a still more approximate result. 
The ordinary method for the extraction of the higher 
roots would require too many figures for us to give 
it here. The sixth root is the square root of the 
cube root, the eighth the square root of the fourth 
root, the teuth the square root of the fifth root, and 
80 on. 


¥. J. A. Mattasws.—1. The number of combinations 
pomile in games of chess is of course limited, but 
worked ont the figures would more than fill this 
ne. 2. Your walk was very fair, and through an 
intereating country, but we lave no room for further 
notice. 


ATHLETIC STUDENT.—Outdoor exgrcise is the best, and 
the chief of all is walking—never neglect that. For 
rapid development of muscle perhaps the Indian 
clubs are the best, but it depends so on circum- 
atances that we cannot advise. 


A. R.T. I. 8. T.—1. The same as othor sketches, but 
rarely from lay figures. 2. The buyin is the instru- 
ment with which the engraver cuts lines in copper, 
inc, or ateel, and it is worked forwards. It varies 
in aize and shape, according to the work required, 
‘Wood engravers’ tools consist of gravers, gouges, and 

, Chisels of all patterns. 3. Pre-Raphaclite was a term 
sarcastically applied to a rising school of painting 

from-an idea that ite members endeavoured to sima- 

late the mannerisms of the artists before Raphael, 
the fact being that they simply attempt to represent 

Nature as they see it, and without the convention- 

alities and sacritices of truth which had so long 

crippled the art.. 4. We have no space for art cri- 
ticiam, but, we do not think very highly of the paint- 

- ing you allude to, It is a pity it had to be finished 
after the sitter's death. 5. Of no conseyuence— 
uther people are often the same. 


ALPHA (Lancashire) —Other articles of the kind on 
Chemistry will be given in the course of time; every- 
thing in turn, Outdoor amuscments uaturally de- 
mand a first place.. 


Pat P. H. (Oldham.)—1. The pictures are produced b 
engraving. 2. When sketches are sent from abroad, 
they are elther re-drawn on the wood by draughts- 
men, who give any needful finishing-touches, or if 
they’are already of a sufficiently finished kind, they 
are simply photographed on the wood, and then 
engraved, 


PENZANCE. —1. The colonred plate of Birds’ Eggs is 
stil! obtainable, but onty with the Monthly Part with 
which it was published, or in the packet. 2 We 
cannot undertake to return: eggs, etc., sent for verl- 
fication. Very many reach us broken—evidently in 
transit—and we should not like to feel in any way 
responsible. 


JACK AND JOHN.—A similar inquiry, addressed to the 
writer of the poem himself, Robert Browning, has 
Drought the following reply: “There is no sort of 
hictorical foundation for the poem about ‘Good 
News to Ghent’ (? Alx). I wrote it under the bul- 
wark of a vessel, off the African const, after I had 
been at sea long enough to appreciate even the fancy 
vf a gallop on the back of a certain good horse 
‘York,’ then in my stable at home. It was written 
in pencil on the fly-leaf of Bartolio’s ‘Simboli,’ I 
remember.” 


M.G.—William Beldham, the cricketer, who died in 
1362, aged pinety-aix, was the father of thirty-nine 

children—twenty-eight Ly his first wife, and eleven 
by his second. 

Lorna Doonr.—The fragment is probably a plece of 
ebonite or vulcauite of modern manufacture. 


A. B—1. No, 2. No matter how great the speed may 
be, it must take longer to travel a hundred miles 
than _{t does one mile, provided that the conditions 
are the same, and hence all such statements regard- 
ing electricity must be understood in a metaphorical 
seuse merely. 


=,° The Weekly Numbers of our First Volume are 
now out of print, dut the Monthly Parts can atill be 
obtained, as con also both the Numbers and Parts of 
Vols. 11, and IIL. 


The “Hop's Own” 
Lifeboat Fund, 


(Contributions received to November 1st, 1881.) 


£ 8, A. 
Amount previously acknowledged .. 422 5 2h 


Oct. 24,—Two Brothers (3t. George's Road), 
|. G. Feon, 6d. ; Arthur Hendry (8t. 
John's Wood), 1s. ; Ernest Hendry, 1s. ; 
‘Wm. Alton (Farnborv’), 1s.; Tas. F, Ross 
and Brothers (Perth), 33. 6d. ; Edinburgh, 
2s. ; Whelfordtonians, 1s. 6d.; J. Gregory 
(Winton), Is. 1d.; L. A. Vidler (Sutton 
Valence), 6d. ; W. H. Wright (Lausanne), 
2s. 6d.; Per Wm. J. Stevenson (Portroy), 
£2 2s. 6d.; John and Tom McCrae (Guelph, ’ 
Canada), £1; W. Driffield (York), 28. ; 
W. James Hunter (St. Andrews), 2s, ; 
John M. Robiuson (Haltwhistle), 2s. 6d. ; 
Per J. Cleave, 4s. 0}d. or ery es 
Oct. 25.—Tom Caley (Leeds), 18.; A. J. Fow- 
ler (Hackney Road), 18; Arthur E. Tomlin 
(West Green), 2s. 6d.; Charles Purdue 
(Boscombe), 6d.; E. Brooks, 1s.; Edgar 
Bray (Deighton), 6d.; Joshua Randle 
(Folesbill), 1s. 6d. ; A Shop Boy, 1s. 6d. ; 
Thomas Buckingham (Foleshill), 1s. Gd. ; 
Per James H. Wild (Bury, Lancashire), i 
£1 10s. ; Walter C. Smith (Aberdeen), 2s. ; i 
W. E. V. (Derby), 2s.; Per H. E. Edwards 
(St. George’s School, Brampton, Hunts), 
£1 10s. ; E.G. N., 1s. oo 


Oct. 26:—Per A. Archibald P. Reid (Ros- 
neath), £5 15s. 6d.; Grigg, 2s.; William G.- t 
Staonard-(Brinstead), 1s. 6d. ; ‘The Reed- ca 
ham Boys, per Geo. Draycott, 11s.; Ernest 
C. Williams (Bichmond, Surrey), 28. ; 

L. E. Neale (Aston), 6d.; Per 8. Hopkins 

(Poole), 8s. 6d.; Per J. 8. Salmon (Mil- 

ford), £1 5s. ; Stanley (Nottingham), 3s. ; 

Per W. H. Langford, 48.; Indian Chief B 
(Ramsgate), 1s.; Barwick Brothers (Scar- 
boro’), 2. 6d.; T: J. W., 68.; 7. G.W., 
In; BL, 2; L. A, (Henthfleld), 28. ; 
Per James Brander (Lossiemouth), 10s. ; 
G. N. Bryant (Forthampton), 2s.; Percy | 
Walters(Harrogate), 1a... we 


Oct. 97.—Ter A. T. Chapman (Birmingham), 
£188.: Sidney and Harry * 


316 0 


919 6; 


L. C. Corn- 
ford (Win- 
chester), 43. 
ld; Per 
Charlotte 
Dotesio(Sat- ( 
ton, Surrey), 

£7 1s. 6d.; J. 

Y., 2 64.; ‘ 
Per HD. % 
Banks (Bex- 

ley Heath), 

4s. 6d.; Wal | 
ter J. Bun- 

ney (Leicea- 

ter), 2s. 6d. ; 1 
Wasdale 
Screes { 
(Gateshead, = * 


£saa 


Oct. 29.— Per 
James J. Ridler (Kilkenny), £2 10s.; J. 
W. Maclver (Ryde), 13.; Per Joseph 
Holt (Rawtenstall), 15s. 6d.; Per Frank 
Chase (Kingsbridge), £3 7s.; Per F. P. | 
Bristow (Ramigate), £1 2; M. Hale 
-(Sheffield), 108.; Edwd. Percival Pickin 
(Northampton), £2; B. Mocatta (Cleve- - | 
land Square), 2s. 64d. ; Dodo Macrae, 58. >" 
Muscular Christianity, 5s.; C. P. Bodger 
(Peterboro?), 2s. Gd.; Marcus Duval (Ham- 
‘ méramifth), 6d.; Wm. Halpin Greville 
(Clapham), 1s. .. we 


Oct. 31.—Per Edward Blackie, 14s. 2d.; Per 
J. W. Cook (Sheerness), 6s. 2u.; Per J. 
Barber, 3s. 6d. ;, Waiter Stiles.(Milden- . 
hall), 2s. 4d.; Per Thomas R. Strang | 
(Newcastle-on-T'yne), 14s. Gd ; Per A.C. 
Stamer (Stafford), 1s.10d.; C. E. Courtenay 
(Exeter), 1s.; Per H. Taylor (Baildon), \ 
12s. Gd. ; Fer G. E. Leach (Rochdale), 
£1 10s. 3d,; Per P. Harsley (Sheffield), 4s.; 
E. J. M. C. (Eddleston, N. B.), 18. 6d. 


4 


Nov. 1.—Thunderbus (Huddersfteld), 1s. ; 
PerW.J. Young(Aitchin), 1s. 3d. ; Anony- . 
mous, 6d.; Bert Shylock, 1s. ; John Izod 
(Long Marston), 2s. 6d. ; F. 8. and Emily 
(East Ham), 28. ; A Few Gilders (Etruria), 
43.3 Per Arthar M. Mitchell (Wellington, 
Somerset), 7s. 6d.; Per Geo, Wm. Chen- 
nell (Bishop Sumner's School, Hale, Sur- 
rey), £1; W. A. Scrivener (Abingdon), 
1s. 6d.; Blue Peter, 1s.; W. F.C. Hume 
(Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope), 168. ; 
David M. Hume (Ditto), 10s. ; Chas. 8. F. 
Hume (Ditto), 2s. Gd. ; Exitio est Avidam 
Mare Nautis, 2s. 6d. ; Per W. Youngman 
(Long Eston), £2 168. 9d.; Per T. C. No- 
‘ville (Leamington), £1; G. A. Graves 
(Bedford), 1s.; St. Margaret's S. 3. (West- 


minster), 9s. 6d. Oe pelo 3 ae - THE 


Carried forward .. £478 17 5} 


Durrant (Wood Green), 
od.; James Meadows " 
(Blaxhall), 1s. 6d.; H. 
White (Manchester), 1s. ; 
Per Irwin Harris (Ennis, 
* co, Clare), £11s.; Per F. -- 
. Pearson, 38; Per H. V. 
McArthur’ (Portsmouth), © 
_ £1; Bill Snooks (Bradford), 
\s.; M.S. 3. (Forfarshire), 
1s.; Per, R. E. Nelson 
Younger (Ipswich), £2 2s. 
519 8 
Oct. 28.—E. H. Rosbottom 
(Deane), 18.; Lindum (Lin- _ 
coln), 28,; Fer M.A. Kava- 
nagh (Bournemouth), 3. 
éd.; C. P., 1s. 6d.; Boy 
from Heckmondwike, 2s. ; 
Harry R. Norris, 2s. 6d.; 


Norman A. Norris, 2s,6d.: 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1881. ; baa 9 ca 


(Drawn by R. C. Woodville. 


A Wild Flight in a Wiid Land.—See “ Alfonso and Gregorio.” 
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ALFONSO AND GREGORIO; 


or, 
THE BURNING ISLAND. 
CHAPTER I. 


—————=-==="=—" FE small fort of Salem, in 
| Brazil, is situated on the 
right bank of the River 

+ 


| the werld to stay in, if 
we may believe what tra- 
vellers say; and Don Luis 
Vagaért, from the time 
that he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor, be- 
came one of the most me- 


from the sea. 


whole Brazilian army. 

The garrison consisted 
of not more than a hun- 
H dred soldiers. Under the 
sen walls of the citadel was 

2 a poor village which gave 
shelter to about a hundred negroes of both 
sexes, and in addition there might be 
found among them from time to time some 
Indians, just emerging from a state of 
cannibalism, who came to dispose of the 
produce of their hunting expeditions. 

The governor-in-chief lived at Bahia. 
Accordingly Don Luis Vagaért found bim- 
self absolute master ‘of the fort. Besides 
the functions of lieutenant-governor he 
discharged those of a magistrate, and 
administered justice without appeal 

In order to overcome his feeling of 
ennui Don Luis had on his arrival given 
up all his time to field-sports ; but when 
he had laid down in his bedroom a carpet 
made up of the skins of twenty tigers 
which he had killed, the lieutenant- 
governor was obliged to own to himself 
that jaguars dead or alive gave him no 
further amusement. He then set to work 
to attack the alligators, but after a time 
the alligators also failed to interest him. 
Then he fancied that possibly snake-hunt- 
ing might afford him the diversion he so 
much wished for, and accordingly, arming 
himself with a bottle of sal ammoniac, 
he started in quest of rattle-snakes, whip- 
serpents, and all kinds of venomous reptiles. 

He ended by making a magnificent col- 
lection of them : it was reported that in his 
room might be seen a beautiful flower- 
stand which had come from Paris, in 
which about fifty flowers of a particular 
sort afforded a home to as many living 
coral serpents. 

Now a coral serpent is the most charm- 
ing reptile in the world; of a bright red 
colour, and about as long as a penholder, 
it lives in the calixof a flower, from which 
on the slightest provocation it darts out 
upon any one who ventures to disturb it, 
and its bite causes almost instantaneous 
death. 

It happened one day that Pedro Bacas, 
a private soldier, and John, a sergeant in 
the same regiment, conceived the idea of 
going secretly to see for themselves 
whether what was said about this wonder- 
ful collection was really true. They en- 
tered this famous room by the window, 
and looked about with much curiosity for 
the flower-stand. It was placed against 
the wall opposite the door. The two sol- 
diers approached it; Pedro trembling, 
John switching carclessly a light cane 


rey 


Amazon, almost opposite | 
Para, and some leagues | 
It is the | 
ost wearisome place in | 


lancholy officers in the! 


which he held in his hand. It was cer- 
tainly a wonderful sight which met their 
eyes. In almost every flower a coral serpent 
lay coiled up, and seemed to be drinking in 
the perfume which exhaled from it. Four 
or tive humming-birds were fluttering 
round the flower-stand, and every now 
and then one of the serpents, wearied by 
the buzzing of their wings, made a dart out 
of the flower and sprang towards tho bird, 
which however it never succeeded it catch- 
ing. 
All at once John’s face assumed a sin- 
gular expression. Choosing the moment 
when Pedro, growing a little bolder, drew 
nearer to the flower-stand to get a better 
view of these wonderful creatures, the 
sergeant, as a sort of practical joke, put 


his cane near the stalks of the plants, | 


where these terrible reptiles were sleeping, 
and by a quick motion of his hand caused a 
series of vibrations among these homes of 
sudden death. : 

Then quick as thought he saved himself 
by leaping out through the window. A 
hundred sharp hissings sounded in Pedro’s 
ears, who m his turn endeavoured to save 
himself by flight. but scarcely had he 
reached the courtyard when he fell faint- 
ing to the ground. His brother, who was 
mounting guard at the door of the lieu- 
tenant-governor, threw down his musket 
and rushed to his assistance. It was too 
late ; five or six serpents had inflicted their 
bite on the poor soldier. He turned livid 
and expired on the spot, having scarcely 
had time to tell his brother what had hap- 
pened. 

Alfonso Bacas, the brother of the dead 
man, threw himself on the corpse, kissed 
its forehead, then returning to his post he 
took up his gun and loaded it; a report 
was heard, and Sergeant John fell mortally 
wounded. A few minutes later the lieu- 
tenant-governor, returning to the fort, 
learnt what had taken place, gave the 
order for the arrest of Alfonso, and an- 
nounced that the next day a court-martial 
would sit totry the murderer, who twenty- 
four hours afterwards was brought before 
Don Luis Vagaért and found guilty : and as 
the lieutenant-governor felt himself that 
day more than usually out of spirits, he pro- 
nounced the sentence of death in an imper- 
turbable tone of voice. The execution was 
appointed to take place the following day. 

Never since the fort and village of Salem 
had been in existence had a capital sentence 
been pronounced, either against one of the 
inhabitants or against one of the soldiers 
of the garrison. So that it was quite an 
event, and the lieutenant-governor, who no 
doubt had judged Alfonso Bacas entirely 
according to the dictates of his conscience, 
still was not quite at his ease. 

At nine o’clock on the Thursday morning 
there was quite a crowd on the ramparts. 
Perhaps the word crowd may seem an ex- 
aggeration ; but after all everything is re- 
lative, and as the entire population of Salem 
were present on the occasion, it would be 
hypercritical to remark that elsewhere a 
collection of a hundred men would scarcely 
be dignified by the name of an assemblage. 

All the garrison were under arms. The 
lieutenant-governor on horseback was to 
preside over the execution, and whilst a 
picket of twelve men went to fetch the 
prisoner, Don Luis Vagaért placed himself 


at the head of his troop, which was formed : 


in military square on the place of exe- 
cution. 

The lieutenant-governor’s watch showed 
that nine o'clock had arrived. A shudder 


ran through all who were present, still the 


prisoner had not yet made his appearance. 
on Luis Vagaért was very pale, but yet 
did not seem over-anxious to learn the 
reason of a delay so much out of harmony 
with all military discipline. At last the 
sergeant who was in command of tha 
picket of execution arrived quite out of 
breath, and making exci gestures 
before he was able to speak, gave the lieu- 
tenant-governor to understand the prisoner 
had escaped. 

At this news Don Luis regained his 
natural colour, even went so far as to utter 
a sigh of relicf, and muttered to himself, 

‘* This Alfonso is not only a good -hearted 
man, but a fellow of some intelligence 
His escape is an event the most unexpected 
and the most agreeable that could have 
happened ; we shall pass at least a week in 
looking for him, and I hope we shall not 
find him. Still all the more reason for 
starting in pursuit of him.” 

“Comrades,” cried the lieutenant-go- 
vernor from his saddle, “the prisoner has 
for the moment succeeded in evading the 
rigour of the law. Our duty is to do all in 
our power to see that Alfonso Bagas, who 
has been condemned by a regularly consti- 
tuted tribunal to be shot, should be retaken 
and executed with as little delay as possible 
We must therefore set to work at once, and 
a reward of twenty douros shall be given 
to any sergeant or private soldier who 
shall bring him in dead or alive. Forward! 
March!” 

Then, resuming his soliloquy, Don Luis 
said to himself, 

“He must have got a good start by this 
time. I might just as weli have offered a 
hundred thousand douros.” 

(To be continued.) 


NIGHT- 


MARE. 


I Do not know what it was, whether the plam- 
pudding was too rich or the mince-pies too 
appetising, or whether it was caused by the 
mistake of eating the plums pulled out of the 
snapdragon, but the result admits of no doubt. 
On the night of Christinas last I had a night- 
mare. i 
Nightmares are of various kinds. There is 
the simply unpleasant one where you are con- 
scious all the while that it is only a nightmare, 
and that you can wake when you please. This 
kind is generally the result of sleeping on your 
back. But to sleep on the back of a regular 
nightmare is much worse. I pass by the more 
usual forms of this infliction—the falling over 
Y pices, or down forty million stairs, the 
vision of an approaching train with ao total 
inability to get ont of its way, and so on. I 
wish only to relate my own experience on that 


eventful night, which seemed to last so long 
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“that when I woke and heard it was Boxing Day | 

Tat once concluded it was the Boxing Day of | 
1882. 

It took me some time to compose myself to 
sleep. My thoughts were too active. I re- 
viewed the events of the day, and thought of a 
lot of brilliant things I meaut to say at dinner, 
but either forgot or failed to lead up to. I! 
composed some impromptus for future use, 
turned my mind on the question of Free Trade, 
thinking that was a soothing subject, then 
-drifted on to the South African question. I 
had not considered it in all its bearings before I 
became conscious that there was only one way 
of settling the matter—viz., by going to Africa 
myself. So I went, making the journey in 
something under half a second. It was not 

part of my intention to explore the wilds of 

ululand by myself, but to my surprise I found I 
was there alone and unarmed. I should not have 
aninded that so nmeh if it had not been for the 
electric lamps that were hung so thickly on the | 
trees that the light was overpowering. Then 
one of them moved. I looked up and saw that 
it was borne by an immense clephant, who 
advanced towards me. He waved it over my 
head, and I hada full view of the interior of 
his mouth. But I had not come to South 
Africa to inspect elephantine dentistry, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, so 
plucking up courage, I moved down a tunnel of 
the Underground Railway. 

Clapham Junction soon came in sight, and 
York Minster bells merrily chimed in the dis- 
tance. I felt that I had not crossed the ocean 
for nothing. As I spoke the captain came up | 
and reminded me that I had not paid my pas- 
sage-money. Here was a situation! In tho 
heart of a trackless forest without arms or legs 
—I mean arms or money—by-the-by, I had 
legs, why not use them? I did, and soon put 
three thousand miles between myself and the 
-avaricious captain. 

** It’s no business of his,” said the Zulu chief, 
into whose hut I had kraaled (I mean crawled) ; 
“the purser should have looked after you.” I 
remembered then that the purser had looked after 
me, but I was before him (How could that be, 
though ?), and escaped. I did not answer the 
Zulu, for we had not been introduced ; besides, it 
struck me for the first tim~ that neither of us 
knew a syllable of the other's language. 

It was getting dark now, and I was going out 
to dinner at Kensington that evening, so I 
shook hands with my Zulu, and walked to the 
loor. But I could not find it, the walls receded 
as I approached, However, ingenuity overcomes 
all dileultics, I reasoned that the back of the 
hut must have advanced as the front receded, 
and that consequently I was long ago out of the 
kraal. This proved to be tho fact, and I hast- 
ened to change my clothes and get out my 
shaving apparatus. But a most curious thing 
happened — my hand slipped, and I cut a 
most fearful gash in my throat. It was impos- 
sible to live with my head half off, so I com- 
pleted the operation just for the fun of the 
thing. 

I looked in the glass, and at once saw that I 
must give up all idea of going out to dinner in 
such a state. Where could [ put my collar, and 
how should I take my head ? The situation 
was worse than ever. I laughed at the absur- 
dity of it, but there was no sound. The curi- 
-osity of it was that I seemed to be two people, 
my head and myself, and yet all tho time I 
could talk and think as usual. 

“Come now, this will never do,” said a 


me. 
He took inc by the arm and led me away. 

‘Wait a minute, captain or policeman; I 
said ; ‘‘I’vo forgotten my hea:l.” 

“T haven't,” he grimly retorted, showing it 
me comfortably packed under his arm, 

“But, look here, Bobby, that's my head ; 
you don’t want two. How onearth am I to get 
on without one?” 

‘“'Twasn’t much good to you when you had 


it,” ho replied. 


I was struck with the truth of this observa- 
tion, and it reconciled me to my lot for a time. 
When we had walked about ninety-five miles I 
asked where he was going to take me. 

“Up in a balloon,” he replied : ‘‘ you wanted 
to know hew on carth you were going to get on 
without a head, so we'll try how you manage it 
in the air.” 

“But the ballocn?” I inquired. 

“No difficulty about that,” put in my Zulu, 
who had turned up rather unexpectedly. ‘* Look 
at your head.” 

Idid. To my surprise and horror it began 
to grow larger and larger, until it assumed 
enormous proportions. The cheeks were blown 
out, the eyes started from their sockets. I ex- 
pected every moment to see it burst. 

“You sce there's a good deal in your head,” 
said the Zulu. 

“Only gas,” said Robert. ‘Get in.” 

We all three took our tickets and entered the 
Pulman car. 

“* Are you booked?” asked the Zulu. 

“Three volumes,” said the policeman. 

“A novel sensation,” I remarked, as we sped 


tion novel,” was the reply. 

This struck me as a very good idea. I would 
write one directly we reached earth again. 
Madie’s would take five thousand copies of it, 
and I should make my fortune. I was about to 
ask the advice of my companions, but they had 
disappeared. 

This was decidedly awkward ; as an aeronaut 
I can scarcely be said to excel. I was afraid of 
damaging my head if I pulled any of the valves ; 
besides, they did not ‘appear to be made for 


| The Zulu moved that the Board do sit on 
| complainant’s head. The policeman moved, 
and so rapidly, that before I knew where I was 
| the whole lot were sitting on my unfortunate 
| cranium. As if that were not enough, the whole 
of the dead elephants were hauled on to my 
chest, whilst my boots were taken off and ice 
held to my feet. I tried to yell ut them, but 
could not move. I tried to kick, and I suppose 
I succeeded, for on examination I found the 
clothes off my legs and a large piece of skin otf 
my toe, where I had come into contact with the 
iron bedstead. 
| Thus ended my ride on a nightmare, and I 
made a solemn vow that if ever I came across a 
night-mare’s nest, I would destroy every egg in 
it without the slightest mercy ! 
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NATURAL MAGIC; 


OR, EVERY BOY HIS OWN GHCST RAISFR. 


By James THornton WELLS, F.s.A. 


HRIST- 
Masand 
Ghost Sto- 
riesare some- 
how almost 
as closely 
connected as 
Christ mas 
and Plum- 
pudding 
and fancy a 
Christmas 


opening. This kind of thing could not last for 
ever. I must get out. The other two had 
managed it, why should not I? But then they 
had not to leave their heads behind them. How- 
ever, on second thoughts, what was the use of 
such a head as that tome? I could never get 
into any room with it; I could never afford to 
feed it properly. That reminded me it was 
striking seven, and if I meant to keep my 
appointment at Kensington there was no time 
to lose. I struggled into my shirt, breakin; 
three nails over the studs, finished dressing, an 
bolted for the door. 

But it was just as I thought—I could not get 
out, My head was too big, and then, even if I 
did manage to gain the street, my hat would | 
never stay on such ahead as mine. This was 
the worst dilemma I had been in, for there was 


every likelihood of being starved to death. But 
there was consolation in that thought. If I 


starved I must get thinner, and then my bead 
might be more manageab'e. But starving takes 
a long time, and after three months of it it ! 
became monotonous. I pointed out to the Zulu 
that nothing less than an elephant would satisfy ; 
my hunger, 80 he proposed that we should go 
and get one. 

A penny steamboat did not seem the likeliest 
place to find game, bat it would have been 
impolite to remonstrate with a forcigner on a 
subject of which he must know more than I; 
besides, I remembered for the sccund time that 
we could not talk each other's langnage. Wo! 
landed at Charing Cross Station, anl I was 
supplied with a lawn-tennis bat, and.a bag to 
carry the elephant home. This looked like 
business, so I loaded iny bat and started off in 
high expectations. It is true the porters would 
net let us shoot at the elephants which drew 
the express trains, but as the whole of the slow 
trains were available, and every train on that 
linc is slow, we had very good sport. The car- 
ringes were well trained, and stopped short 
when the clephant had a lawn-tennis ball lodged 
in the boiler or piston. But I could not keep 
it up long; my head was so large that the 
handle of my bat did not reach beyond my chin, 
and a jot of smoke went into mycye. I com- 
plained rather bitterly of this state of things, 
and became quite eloquent at a meeting of 
directors which the Zulu summoned. We had 
a row to begin with, because the policemar said 
he ought to have summoned everybody, but 
when that difficulty was over the subject of my 


without the 

latter! But 

it really can- 

not be done. 

In the Boy’s 
: Own Paper 
wis for December 27, 1879 
(No. 50), a most amusing 
i instructive article 
app don ‘Some Holi- 
day Speetres, by a Writer 
who has seen Them,” and 
who, happily, enables 
us to see them too! The subject is by no means 
exhausted, however, and so, with our good 
Editor’s permission, I will take it up ; and while 
those who follow me find some rational enjoy- 
ment, it may possibly also come about that 
many a shostly form will vanish before their 

‘owing knowledge. For ghosts are evident) 

fighly sensitive creatures, and will not broo! 
anything so impertinent as inquiry. 

n his ‘‘ Letters on Natural Magic,” addressed 
to Sir Walter Scott, Sir David Brewster entered 
somewhat fully into the subject of ocular illu- 
sions, with the object of proving the eye to be 
the principal seat of the supernatural. The 
doctor begins by referring to the fact that few 
persons seem aware that when they look with 
one eye there is some particular object before 
them to which they are absolutely blind. Ifwo 
look with the right eye, this point is always 
about fifteen degrees to the right of the object 
which we are viewing, or to the right of the 
axis of the eye or the point of most distinct 
vision. If we look with tho left cye, the point 
is as far to the left. In order to be convinced 
of this curious fact, which was discovered by 
M. Mariotte, place two coloured wafers upon a 
shect of white paper, at the distance of threo 
inches, and Yook at the left-hand wafer with the 
right eye, at the distance of about eleven or 
twelve inches, taking care to keep the eye 
straight above the wafer, and the line which 
joins the eyes parallel to the lire which joins 
the wafers. When this is done, and tho left 
eye closed, the right-hand wafer will no Jonger 
be visible. The same effect will be produced it 
wo close the right eye and look with the left 
eye at the right-hand wafer. 

Light of ordinary intensity mikes no impres- 
sion upon certain nerves of the cye, but a very 
strong light does, and even when we use candhs 


head was discussed. 


or highly-luminous bodies in place of wafory 
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the body does not wholly disappear, but leaves 
behind a faint, cloudy light, without, however. 
giving anything like an image of the object 
rom which the light proceeds. 
When the objects are white wafers upon a 

e black grou:s, the white wafer absolutely dis- 
appears, and t... »ace which it covers appears 
to be completely ‘3; and as the light which 
illuminates a landsc:pe is not much different 
from that of a white wafer, we should expect, 
whether we use one or both eyes, to sce a black 
or a dark spot upon every landscape, within 
fifteen degrees of the point which most particu- 
larly attracts our notice. The Divine Artificer, 
however, has not left His work thus imperfect. 
Though the base of the optic nerve is insensible 
to light that falls directly upon it, yet it has 
been made susceptible of receiving luminous 
impressions from the parts which surround it, 
and the consequence of this is, that when the 
wafer disappears the spot which it occupied, in j 
place of being black, has always the same colour 
as the und upon which. the wafer is laid, 
being white when the wafer is placed upon a 
white ground, and red when it 1s placed upon ; 
ared ground. 

Of the same character, but far more general | 
in its effects, and important in its consequences, 
is another illusion of the eye which presented 
itself to Sir David Brewster, and which he 
describes. When the eye is steadily occupied | 
in viewing any particular object, or when it 
takes a fixed direction while the mind is occu- 
pied with any engrossing topic of speculation or 
of grief, it suddenly loses sight of or becomes 
blind to objects scen indirectly, or upon which 
itis not fally direeted. This takes place whether 
we use one or both eyes, and the object which dis- 
appears will reappear without any change in the 
position of the eye, while other objects will 
vanish and revive in succession without any 
apparent cause. If a sportsman, for example, 
is watching with intense interest the motions 
of one of his dogs, his companion, though seen 
with perfect clearness by indirect vision, will 
vanish, and the light of the heath or of the sky 
will close in upon the svot which ho occupied. 

In order to witness this illusion, put a little 
bit of white paper on a green cloth, and within 
three or four inches of it pias a narrow strip 
of white paper. At the distance of twelve or 
eighteen inches, fix one eye steadily upon the 
little bit of white paper, and ina short time a 
part, or even the whole of the strip of paper 
will vanish as if it had been removed froin the 
green cloth.. It will again reappear and again 
vanish, the effect depending greatly on the | 
steadiness with which the eye is kept fixed. 
This illusion takes place when both the eyes are 

n, though it is easier to observe it when one 
of them’is closed. The same thing happens | 
when the object is luminous. When acandle is 
thus seen by indirect vision, it never wholly 
disappears, Lut it spreads itself out into a cloudy 
mass, the centre of which is blue, encircled with 
a bright ring of yellow light. 

Effects still more remarkable are produced in 
the eye when it views objects that are difficult 
to be seen from the small degree of light with 
which they happen to be illuminated. The 
imperfect view which we obtain of such objects 
forces us to fix the eye more. steadily upon them ; 
but the more exertion we make to ascertain 
what they are, the greater difficulties do we en- 
counter to accomplish our object. The eye is 
actually thrown into a state of the most painful 
agitation, the object will swell and contract, 
and partly disappear, and it will again become 
visible when the eye has recovered from the 
delirium into which it has been thrown. 

. All this is fully illustrated in the plate of 
coloured figures which was published in the 
Boy's Own Paper for Christmas, 1879. Sir 
David Brewster affords many interesting facts 
on this subject. Thus, if we cut a figure 
out of red paper, and, placing it’ on a sheet 
of white per, view it steadily for some 
seconds with one or both eyes fixed on a par- 
ticular part of it, wo shall observe the red 
colour te become less brilliant. If we then turn 


‘ have always tho opposite or accidental colour. 
| window-curtain, its light will appear green, 


, of the curtain ; and if we look at the image of , 


; similar effect upon himself. 


the eye from the red figure upon the white paper, 
wef see a distinct green figure, which is the 


apectrum, or accidental colour of the red figure. 
With differently coloured figures we shall ob- 
serve differently coloured spectra, as in the fol- 
lowing table : 


original Figures, Spectral Figures, 
igin: spectral 
Red, Bluish-yreen. 
Orange, Blue. 
Yellow, Indigo. 
Green, Reddish-violet. 
Sara 
ndigo, range-yellow. 
Violet, Yellow. 
White, Black. 
Black, White. 


The two last of these experiments—viz., white ° 
and black figures—may be satisfactorily made 
by using a white medallion on a dark ground, | 
and 2 black rofile figure. The spectrum of 
the former will be found to be black, and that 
of the latter white. 

These ocular spectra often show themselves 
without any effort on our part, and even with- 
out our knowledge. In a highly-painted room, 
illuminated by the sun, those parts of the furni- 
ture on which the sun does not directly fall, 


If the sun shines through a chink in a red 
varying, as in the above table, with the colour 


a candle reflected from the water in a blu finger- 
glass, it will appear yellow. Whenever, in short, 
the eye is alfected with one prevailing colour, it 
sees at the same time the spectral or accidental | 
colour, just as when a musical string is vibratin 
the ear hears at the same timo its fundamental 
and its harmonic sounds. 

If the prevailing light is wh ite and very strony, 
the spectra which it produces are no longer 
black, but of various colours in succession. If 
we look at the sun, for example, when near the 
horizon, or when reflected from glass or water, 
so as to moderate its brilliancy, and keep the 
eye upon it steadily for a few seconds, we shall 
see even for hours afterwards, and whether the 
eyes are open or shut, a spectre of the sun 
varying in its colours. At first, with the eye 
open, it is brownish-red, with a sky-blue border ; 
and when the cye is shut-it is green, with a red 
border. The red becomes more brilliant and 
the blue more vivid, till the impression is 
gradually worn off ; but even when they become 
very faint they may be revived by a gentle 
pressure on the eyeball. 

Some eyes are more susceptible than others 
of these spectral impressions, and Mr. Boyle 
mentions an individual who continued for years 
to see the spectre of the sun when he looked 
upon bright objects. This fact appeared to 
Locke so interesting and inexplicable that he 
consulted Sir Isaac Newton respecting its cause, 
and drew from uim an interesting account of a 


The results of this effect have sometimes been 
most ludicrous. Thus a figure dressed in black, 
and mounted upon a white horse, was riding 
along exposed to the bright rays of the sun, 
which through a small opening in the clouds 
was throwing its light only upon that part of 
the landscape. The dlack tigure was projected 
against a white cloud, and the white horse shone 
with particular brilliancy by its contrast with 
the dark soil against which it was seen. A 
person interested in the arrival of such ao 
stranger had been for some time follewing his 
movements with intense anxiety, but upon his 
disappearance behind a wood, was surprised to 
observe the spectre of the mounted stranger in 
the form of a white rider upon a black steed, and 
this spectre was seen for some time in the sky, 
or upon any pale ground to which the eye was 
directed. Such an occurrence, especially if 
accompanied with a suitable combination of 
events, might even in modern times have formed 
a chapter in the history of the marvellous, 

It is a curious circumstance that when the 
image of an object is impressed upon the retina 
only for a few moments, the picture which is 
left is exactly of the same colour with the object. 


If we look, for example, at a window at some | 


distance from the eye, and then transfer the 
eye quickly to the wall, we shall see it distinctly 
but momentarily with kght panes and dark 
bars ; but in a space of time incalculably short, 
this picture is succeeded by the spectral im 

sion of the window, which will consist of black 
panes and white bars. The similar spectrum, 
or that of the same colour as the object, is finely 
seen in the experiment of forming luminous 
circles by whirling round a burning stick, in 
which case the circles are always red. 

In virtue of this property of the eye, an 
object may be seen in many places at once, and 
We may even exhibit at the same instant the two 
opposite sides of the same object, or two pictures. 
punted on the opposite sides of a piece of card. 
{t was found by a French philosopher, M. 
D'Arcet, that the impression of light continued: 
on the retina about the eighth part of a second 
after the luminous body was withdrawn, ani 
it was upon this principle Dr. Paris con- 
strucced the pretty little instrument callet 
the ‘‘Thaumatrope.” It consisted of a num- 
ber of circular pieces of card, about two or three 
inches broad, which may be twirled roand 


, With great velocity by the application of the 


forefinger and thumb of each hand to piece: 


| of silk string attached to opposite points of their 
, circumference, Un each side of the circular piece 


of card was painted part of a picture, or a 

of a figure, in such a manner that the two parte 
would form a group or a whole figure if we could 
sec both sides at once. Harlequin, for example, 


is painted on one side, and Columbine on the 


other; so that by twirling round the catd the 
two are seen at the same time in their usual 
mode of contbination, The body of a Turk is 
drawn on one side, and his head on the reverse, 
and by the rotation of the card thie kead is re 
placed upon his shoulders. 

The principle of this illusion may be ex- 
tended to many other contrivances. «Part 
of a sentence may be written on one side 
of a card, and the rest on the reverse. Par- 
ticular letters may be given on one side and 
others upon the other—or even halves or perf: 
of each letter may be put upon each side, or all 
these contrivances may be combined, so that the: 
sentiment which they express can be understood 
only when all the scattered parts are united by 
the revolution of the card. 

Let us give an amusin; 

a piece of card write the letters SAA. On the 
other side write, of the same size, the following 
letters: AK PP. Now spin round, and as the: 
motion becomes sufficiently rapid you will read, 
in place of meaningless letters, the words, ASK 
PAPA. It will readily be understood what: fap 
an be had in this direction round the Christmas. 

re. 

As the revolving card is virtually trans 
parent, so that bodies beyond it can be seen 
through it, the power of the illusion might be 
greatly extended by introducing into the pictare 
other figures, either animate or inanimate. The: 
setting sun, for example, might be introduced 
into a landscape; part of the flame of a fire 
thight’ be seen to isdue from the crater of a vol- 


- cano, and cattle grazing in a field might make 


part of the revolutionary landscape. For such 
purposes, however, the form of the instrument 
would require to be completely changed, and 
the rotation should be effected round a standing 
axis by wheels and pinions, and a screen placed. 
in front of the revolving plane with open com- 
partments or apertures, through which the 
Principal figures would appear. Had the prin- 
ciple of this instrument Been known to the 


ancients, it would doubtless have formed a. 
powerful engine of delusion in their temples, 
and might have 


been more effective, than the 
n to have employed 
ons of their gods. 


| 


example of this. On. , 


ey 


wv ff Wy 


(Draun by W. B. Murray. 
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(Christmas at the North Pole—when we get there ) 


OUR SEARCH IN THE AROTIC 
REGIONS FOR FRANKLIN. 


By ComMMANDER CHEYNE, RUN, F.R.G.8. 


CHAPTER III. 
TRANGE ideas crowded upon the mind while 
the deck of H.M.S. Enterprise was kept 


‘by three individuals, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir 
Leopold) McClintock, the quartermaster, and 
myself, each engaged in an independent train of 
thought, under the influence of a midnight sun 
reflected from the gigantic icebergs that towered 
in magnificent splendour, casting down their 
mirrored forms into a sea of glass, Tho tongue 
of orator, pen of author, pencil of artist, or 
muse of poet would be powerless in any attempt 
to portray such a scene; enough to say the 
silence is painfal to the ear; in vain are the 
auricular nerves strained in the expectation of 
catching some faint sound, either near or distant ; 
to such fine tension are the organs of hearing 
sometimes stretched, that you at last imagine 
the stillness must be broken by the very bergs 
giving utterance, and demanding in grand 
chorus the reason for your invasion of 
their kingly solitude, in a region where 


While in the act of making the Enterprise fast | 


to the we had chosen, which was only forty 
feet in height, the wretched little article com- 
menced to take a sleepy roll over. 
boats, which was floating at the foot and made 
fast with an ice-anchor, was carried 
mained on the summit when the roll was over, 
but the men on the berg at the time had to run 
like flies round an orange to keep on the top. 
On the following afternoon we towed the 
ships up opposite the Danish settlement, and 
secured them to another berg, one on cach side, 
with hawsers and ice-anchors. On the 8th 
shooting parties were sent away in three boats ; 
each boat pulled down to a loom’s rookery, and 
we certainly did witness a sight. I was in the 
firat whale-boat with the second lieutenant and 
aymaster. After chasing ducks round some 
islands we steered for the high cliffs under 
Sanderson’s Hope, where we found a rookery 
that surpassed my most fertile imagination. The 
looms were drawn up in closo regular lines along 
the ledges of the rocks; like an army that ha 


taken upa formidable position, they were all | 


standing up with their heads erect in long files, 
tier above tier, watching our movements. 


| again directly. 
| to darken the air over our heads. There must 


=| the general necessaries of life. 


One of our | 


Ati 
t 


the first report of our guns they all sherried off, 
making a circle in their course and returning 
They were so thick as actually 


have been millions in number. We knocked 


| them down several ita shot. One boat got tired 
| of such wholesale murder, and returned with 200- 


looms, weighing 2jlb. each, and two tubs of 


| eggs, the size of turkey's eggs and spotted ex- 


actly like them. 

On the 12th I visited the Danish settlement 
and called upon the governor, by whom I was 
informed that there was a Pretestant priest and 
sixteen Danes, with about forty uimanx 
families, resident there. They live by hunting 
Teindecr and white bears, sending their skins to 


| Denmark. A vessel comes out every year for the 


skins, and supplies them with provisions and 

there is in this 
lacea black-lead mine, some of its production 

fan ing been taken to England by whale-sbips. 

In the evening we cast off from our berg and 
made sail to the northward, running through 
large quantitics of loose ice, threading our way 
among numerous small islands, and sometimes 
sailing 8o close to perpendicular cliffs that the 
topmast-studding-sail ms at times (scraped 
the projections. 

On the 14th, after ranning with a light wind 
among the same kind of loose ice, we made fast 
to an iceberg that lay aground at the foot of an 
immense glacier, extending like a mountain as 
far as the eyecould reach. This vast and mighty 
barrier, which must be the accumulation of ages, 
is far beyond the capability of description ; its. 
height might be from ten to fifteen thousand 
feet, and its distance from the foot to the sum- 
mit from fifteen to twenty miles. Its length 
cannot be told ; it runs along north and south, 


| with here and there a mountain peak protruding, 
up, and re- ; 


but how far I never heard any one ventare to- 


ess. 
OSir Leopold McClintock, writing of this glacier, 
says : ‘‘ There is much to excite intense admira- 
tion and wonder around us ; one cannot at once 
appreciate the grandcur of this mighty glacier— 
the sea cliffs, about five or six miles from us, 
appear comparatively low, yet the icebergs de- 
tached from it are of the loftiest description. 
Here on the spot it does not seem incorrect to- 
compare the icebergs to mere chippings off its. 
edge, and the floe ice to the thinnest shavin; 

The far-off outline of glacier, seen against the 
eastern sky, has a faint tinge of yellow ; it is. 
almost horizontal, and of unknown distance and 
elevation. The glacier serves to remind one at 
once of time and of eternity—of time, since we 
see portions of it break off to drift and melt 
away ; and of eternity, since its downward 
march is so extremely slow, and its augmenta- 
tions behind so regular, that no change in its 


they seem to hold unquestionable sway. 
ur ships continued fast to this berg, 
without any wind, until the 5th of 
July, when we cast off, lowered all the 
boats, and took the vessels in tow to 
the northward. In the course of the 
afternoon a breeze sprang up, when we 
made sail, and shortly fell in with five 
whale-ships returning south, the mas- 
ters of which informed us that the ice 
a little to the northward was impene- 
trable, that they had been beating abont 
for five weeks and could not in that 
time get more than five miles ahead 
on account of the pack ice. The lati- 
tude by meridian altitude of the sun at 
midnight was 72 deg. 27 min. 

The next day, after running towards 
the coast of Greenland, some sane 
Taaux came off in their canoes, or kyaks, 
and {pfomaed us that we could go into 


ae harbour of Upernivik. 
enjoys the singulprit 


A lonely, yet exciting Ohristmas.—Drawn by Ernest Griset. 
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appearance is perceptible from ago to age. 
Wen the untan, mt savas of luxuriant tropical 
regions regard the carth mercly as a temporary 
abode, surely all who gaze upon this ice-over- 
whelmed region, this wide expanse of terrestrial 
wreck, must be similarly assured. that here we 
have no abiding-place.” 

While our ships were lying quietly at the foot 
of this immense and wonderful creation of ice, it 
happeked that on the morning of the 16th the 
bergs immediately to scaward of us commenced 
whirling along in all directions, acted upon 
either by different sets of the tide caused by a 

uiet avalanche at some short distance away, or 
dee by a vast bodily pressuro outwards from the 
glacier itself. However that may be, our danger 
was imminent. The wind was blowing strongly, 
90 we double-recfed the topsails, cast off, and 
made sail. ‘I'he only passage of egress was 
between two gigantic bergs that towered loftily 
over our mastheads. These wero fast closing to- 
gether ; we had to run the gauntlet, and not 
one moment too soon ; in fact, ten seconds later 
and I believe we should all have perished, and 
the ship have been smashed into pieces. 

It was a sight to be once scen and ever ro- 
maombercd : Sir James Ross standing near the 
men at the helm, directing by the motion of his 
hand, perfectly self-possessed, more handsome 
and noble-looking in his then cool and com- 
manding attitude than over, every eye fixed 
upon him, or painfully watching tho closing 
«distance between the majestic arbitors of a fear- 
ful doom. Our very breath was held as each 
and all seemed to await the inevitable fiat of 
the angel ofdestruction. Moments became hours 
as the vessel's length forged through. Orash, 
crash! not aword, not amovement. The lofty 
giants had closed on our quarters, thrown one 
of our boats inboard on the deck, crashing her 
and her davits ; the ship, checked, staggered for 
one moment ; the noise of her rushing through 
the water reverberated up the sides of the bergs, 
when, just as we expected to be overborne and 
flung into eternity, our noble vessel, that 
seemed to share in the exquisite tension of the 
moment, slipped through, clear of the splendid 
masses, that, losing all their terrors, now com- 
manded our admiration, with full liberty of 
breathing action resumed. Life was before us 

in. ‘lhe very ship was endeared to her crew 
from that moment, for had not her every timber 
assumed a vitul energy in the perilous moment f 
Did she not seem almost to share our joy and 
relief, when, as it were, passin through death’s 
icy grip, she so nobly plunged again into clear 
water } 

But a fresh scene had arisen before our eyes. 
Countless icebergs of enormous magnitude had 
gathered round in all directions, obliging us 
again to yield obedience to their sway, unable 
to thread our way to the open sea. Most for- 
tunately, the mysterious commotion in the water 
had ceased, and these colossal monuments of 
Arctic solitude had become motionless. We 
looked up to their summits with a mixed feel- 
ing of wonder and awe, and gazing among the 
tortuous passages formed by the accidental 
variety of their positions, wore fully impressed 
with the certainty that no such mighty display 
or marvellous panorama would ever again con- 
front our astonished senses. The everlasting 
glacier, in quiet repose, during storm or calin, 
passing ages failing to alter a feature, kindles 
the idea of a convocation of chaos congealed into 
@ continent of order, o'orspread by a winding- 
sheet descendant from heaven, purified ‘by 
the glance of the Almighty. 

hae (To be continued.) 


INSECT-HUNTING AT CHRISTMAS. 


By TuEoporE Woop, 


ouNG ento- 
mologist's 


are too apt 
to consider 
that, as 
soon as 
winter 
shows signs 


in, their 
outdoor 
work must 
necessaril 
cease until 
the warmer 
days of 
springagain 
come round 
and insects 
once more 
appear upon the wing. So, towards the end of 
September, the net is laid aside, the setting- 
boards and boxes arp put away for the winter, 
and not until the spring is far advanced are they 
again taken into use. 

Now this is a very mistaken idea. Evon at 
this time of the year, when we may reasonably 
expect that the ground will be hard with frost, 
there is plenty of work to do. We can take 
our knife and chisel, for instance, and search 
beneath the bark of trees for the insects which 
have retreated there for protection against cold. 

We can tear stumps and logs to picces in quest 
of those which prefer the solid wood. 

‘We can hunt beneath the moss growing on 
the tranks of trees, or, better still, we can tear 
it off and bring it back with us for more 
leisurely examination at home, and in many 
other ways can employ our time with pleasure 
to ourselves and profit to our collections. 

But upon the mild and even warm days, 
which are sure to visit us now and then, we can 
do even more. We can then search beneath 
the ground for the multitudinous insects which 
are sure to have retreated beneath the surface 
in search of a place of refuge from the wintry 
cold, and which are lying torpid in their 
various hiding-places. Beetles especially we 
are sure to find in great numbers, and, strango 
as it may seem, we may often meet with more 
species upon a day in the middle of winter than 
upon one during the hottest part of summer. 

Pupa-digging, too, we ought to find very pro- 
ductive, and should by no means be neglected ; 
and in other orders of insects, also, we may 
pursue our researches with great success. 

So let us set to work and hunt for all these 
creatures in their winter retreats. 

If we determine to have an hour or two with 
the trowel, and search beneath the surface of 
the ground, we can do so with little trouble 
and few implements. A common garden trowel, 
the strongest that can be obtained, a bottle, and 
a few pill-boxes for the reception ot our captures, 
and a square of oilcloth or oth:r waterproof 
material upon which to kneel, wi! be all that 
we shall require. Thus equipped we can sally 
forth and set to work with a good p-ospect of ob- 
taining a plentifal rewardintheshape of captures. 
The best localities are tho roots of trees, espe- 
cially on the southern and western sides, where 
the soil is light and friable. Dig to » depth of 
three or four inches, and to the distance of some 
seven or eight from the trunk. Break the earth 
very carefully to pieces, as recommended in an 
article on pupa-digging which appeared in a 
former number of this magazine, and do not 
leave the smallest picce unexamined. Peer 
carefully into the chinks of the bark, too, for 
many insects resort to them when in search of 
their winter's hiding-places. 

Look out, too, for cocoons, spun beneath the 
bark itself, or in the crevices thereof. One of 
the most difficrlt to find is that of the Puss 
Moth (Dicranura vinula), the larva of which 
often crawls into a crack, and constructs its 
cocoon exactly flush with the bark, making it 
a most troublesome object to discover. 


of setting | 


Many larve spin up amongst the roots of th« 
grass; do not be content, therefore, withor: 
carefully tearing tho sod to picces after break- 
ing up the earth. 

A very productive place for beetles in winter is 
the foot of a close fence, which is sheltered from 
the north and east. Turn up the turf along tho 
edges, and examine it just as was done at the 
roots of the trees. Pup, too, will occasionally 
be found, chiefly those of which the larva feed 
upon weeds and low plants, and such er-atures 
as centipedes, woodlice, and spiders will pro- 
bably prove a perfect nuisance. 

There is one point in digging for insects which 
should be carefully attended to, and that lies in 
replacing the carth after it has been examined. 
If this be carefully done the next season’s cap- 
tures will probably be twice as numerous, the 
intending hibernators finding the earth all ready 
prepared for them, and saving them the trously 
of excavating a Jodging for themselves, 

The stump and log work is even easier. The 
necessary implements will be a stout knife—a 
‘*butcher'’s” knife, costing sixpence, will answer 
admirably—carricd in a sheath suspended to a 
belt round the waist ; a strong chisel, and, ifthe 
wood be tough, a mallet, and the bottle and 
boxes for captures as before mentioned. It will 
be found as well to place a piece of rag or 
crampled paper inside the bottle in order to 
serve as a foothold for the containcd insects, 
which, if some such precaution bo not taken, 
are apt to slaughter each other indiscriminately. 
Do not keep ‘the bottle in an inner pocket, or 
the warmth of the body will probably rouse the 
captives from their torpor and bring about a 
similar catastrophe. Should such an event 
take place through the negligence of the col- 
lector, he is quite certain to find thet his best 
captures are utterly rnined, while the commoner 
ones have escaped scot free. 

The bark and wood must be examined as 
closely og was the turf. It is a goed plan to 
spread a sheet of white paper beneath, while 
breaking up the wood, in order to catch any 
insect which may happen to slip through the 
fingers and fall to the ground. 

‘oss, if examined upon the spot, sheuld be 
shaken over a sheet of white paper, and ther 
torn to pieces in search of any pupa which may 
lie spun up amongst it. The best and most 

roductive moss is the long, bushy kind whick 
is so commonly found on hodge-banks and ia 
similar Elnoes: ; 

Should the collector, however, wisely prefer # 
more careful examination at home, let hin 

with him a large bag of some stout aud 
strong material—such as brown holland—clorely 
sewn round the edges, and closing by means of 
a band round the mouth. He will not find it 
necessary to bring the moss itself home unless 
he desires to search it for cocoons. All that he 
need do will be to gather a handful of the moss, 
shake it vigorously for a second or two inside 
the bag, and throw it away, repeating the opera- 
tion until sufficient débris has been collected. 

‘When the bag is full, close the mouth and 
tie the string tightly two or three times round 
the neck ; this in order to prevent the inmates 
from escaping. ‘ ; 

The contents need not be immediately ex- 
amined. If the bag be kept in a shed or out- 
house, or even in a cold room, the insects will 
continue in a state of torpor until the end of 
the winter, and so may ve ept for weeks before 
the examination takes place. a 

More productive even than moss, the rabbish 

from the bottom layer of haystacks often lite- 
tally teems with insects, and should be collected 
and brought home in the same manner. 
« In this case, however, it will generally be 
found advisable to bring home the debris as it 
stands instead of merely sbaking it into the bag 
and throwing the remainder on one side. 
In collecting it, thrust the hand for a few inches 
betwoen the straw and the ground, grasp a hand- 
ful of the rubbish, and transfer it bodily to the 
bag. As with the trees and fences, the southerm 
and western sides pot the stacks will usually be 
found the most. uctive. 

Searching this refuse, both from the moss and 
from haystacka, is often the means of obti 
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valuable insects, and some of our rarest species 


itself, to a height of 6,000 feet sheer into | through into the sea, Great stones, too, 


have been captured almost exclusively by this 
method of collecting. Only a small quantity, 
half a handful or so, should be examined at o 
time. Spread it out upon a large sheet of white 
paper, or, better still, a large, flat, white dish, 

carefully pull it to pieces, keeping a sharp 
look-out for the tiny insects, which might be 
easily passed over. Some of these feign death 
for a considerable time, so it will be as well not 
to be too hasty over the operation. The dis- 
secting forceps used for setting the beetles will 
be found almost indispensable in transferring 
the insects from the paper to the bottle. 

Great numb-rs of insects, beetles especially, 
may often be obtained from the heaps of half- 
rotten turnips which are often to be seen placed 
out in the fields to serve as manure. The 
myriads of beetles, more especially Staphylinide, 
are sometimes almost marvellous, and quanti- 
ties may be collected at the expense of a little 
time and troub!e. 

Lift the turnips from the heaps, one by one, 
tarn them quickly upside down, and Jook oiit 
for any beetles upo. the semi-rott:n surface. 

Lose no time in cipturing any that may be 


present, or they will retreat to the interior of ; 


the vegetable. The upper turnips will usually 
be comparatively unproductive, but towards the 
centre of the heap the beetles will become more 
numerous, and when nearing the ground it will 
be found s hopeless task to attempt to capture 
one-half of the specimens, They may some- 
times actually be picked up by the double- 
handful and transferred to the bag, which should 
alwaya be kept in readiness, 

N.B.—When working in this manner it is 
as well to look out for the approach of the 
farmer. 

Rabbish heaps of various sorts will almost 
always be found productive, and the all-useful 
bag will again be of service. Heaps of dead 
leaves, too, which have drifted into corners 
should not be passed over, but be shaken into 
the bag, a handful at a time, and the result 
leisurely examined at home. 

The hollow stems of many plants often afford 
shelter to insects of various kinds, and should 
be split open and examined for tenants, In fact, 
there is hardly a situation which can by an 
possibility afford shelter to insects which will 
not be occupied, and the collector cannot do 
better during the winter months than devote his 
spare hours to searching for them in their various 
retreats. He will fiad that his time is by no 
means thrown away, that his collections are 
daily increasing in nutnbers, and that he is gain- 
ing stores of knowledge which he could other- 
Wise never acquire. nd I will answer for it 
that, unproductive as he may have thought it, 
he will be the better in every way for his insect- 
hunting at Christmas. 


———+-0-9—___ 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE 


POLE ; 


THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO “THE CRUISE OF TIE 
SNOWBIRD.”, 


THE CRUISE OF 


By Gorpow Stasixs, M.D., RN. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE ISLE OF JAN MAYEN— 
RETROSPECTION —THE SEA OF ICE —THE 
DESERTED VILLAGE— CARRIED OFF BY A 
BEAR—DANCING FOR DEAR LIFE. 


Wnt a tiny speck it looks in the map, 
: that island of Jan Mayen, all by 
itvelf, right in the centre of the great 
Arctic Ocean. Of volcanic origin it un- 
doubtedly is—every mountain, rock, and 
hill in it—and there is ample evidence that, 
from yonder gigantic cone, that rises, like a 
mighty sugar-loaf or the Tower of Babel 


burst, and showers of stones and ashes, and 
seems of molten lava. “ ‘ 4 

I have ed on it by night, and my 
imagination has carried me back, and back, 
and back, through the long-distant past, 
and I have tried to fancy the sublimity of 
the scene during an eruption. 

The time is early spring. The long dark 
winter has passed away; the cold-looking, 
rayless sun rises now, but skirts hurriedly 
across a small disc of southern sky, then 
8 ily sinks to rest again, as though he 

uddered to gaze u: scenery so bleak 
and desolate. The island of Jan Mayen, 
with its ridgy hills, and its one mighty 
mountain, is clad in dazzling robes of 
virgin enow. Its rocky and precipitous 
shores rise not up, as yet, from the dark 
waters that in summer time wash round 
them, but from the sea of ice itself. As 
far as eye can reach, or north or south, or 
east cr west, stretches this immeasurable 
ocean of ive. All flat and all snowclad is 
it, like the wildest and loneliest of High- 
land moorlands in winter, and its very 
flatness gives it an air of greater lonesome- 


and there but tend to heighten. 
through the short and drear day one 
solitary cloud has rested like a pall on the 
summit of the mountain. But it is mid- 

ight now: in the deep blue of the sky big 
bright stars are shining, that look like 
moons of molten silver, and seem far 
nearer than they do in southern climes. In 
the north the radiant bow of the Aurora 
is spread out, its transverse beams glancing 
and glistering, spears of light, that dance 
and ‘glide and shimmer, changing their 
colours every moment from green to blue 
or red, from pale yellow to the brightest of 
crimson. 

And the silence that reigns over all this 
field of ice is one that travellers have often 
experienced, often been impressed and 
awed by, but never yet found words to 
describe. . 

Bilence, did I say? Yes! but listen! 
Subterranean thunders suddenly break it— 
thunders coming evidently from the bosom 
of the + mountain yonder, thunders 
that shake and crack and rend the very 
ice on which you stand, causing the bergs 
to grind and shrick like monsters in agony. 
The great cloud pall has riven higher and 
spread itself out, and now hangs horizon- 
tal'y over half the island, Pack and 
threatening, its blackness lit up ever and 
anon with flashes of lightning, sheet and 
forked, wk le, peal after peal, the thunder 
now rolls ¢ ost without intermission. 

And onv ird and onward rolls the cloud 
athwart th sky, blotting out the starlight 
—blotting out the beautiful Aurora—till 
the sea of 1ce for leagues around is cano- 
pied in darkness. But behold, over the 
mountain-top the cloud geta lighter in 
colour, for immense volumes of steam, 
solid sheets of water, and pieces of ice tons 
in weight, are being belched forth, or 
hurtled into the air with a continued noise 
that drowns the awful rbythm of the 
thunder itself. Then flames fullow, shoot- 
ing up into the sky many hundreds of feet, 
lighting up the scene with a lurid glare, 
while sone the snowclad sides of the 
great cone streams of fiery lava rush in 
fury, crimson, blue, or gre'n. And gigan- 
tic rocks are precipitated into the air— 
rocks so large that, as they fall upon the 
ice miles distant from the burning crater, 

they smash the heaviest floes, and sink 


ness, which the solitary hummocks here | 
And ; 


the blue and cloudless sky, at one time | are incessantly emitted, like balls of fire. 
smoke and flames must oftentimes have | that burst in the air, and keep up a sound. 


like that of the loudest artillery. 

The sun will rise in due course, but his 
beams cannot penetrate the veil of sa- 
turnine darkness that envelops the sea of 
ice. And the fire will rage, the thunders 
will roll, and showers of stones and ashes 
fall for days, ay, mayhap for weeks or 
months, ere the mighty convulsion ceases, 
and silence once moro reigns in and around 
this island of Jan Mayen. 

Towards this lonely isle of the ocean the 
Arrandoon had been beating and pusbing 
her way for days; and she now lay, wi 
clewed sails and banked fires, among the 
flat but heavy bergs not five miles from it. 
There was no water in sight, for the ice- 
less ocean had been left far, far astern, and 
the ship was now to all intents and pur- 
poses beset. Yet the ice was loose; it was 
not welded together by the fingers of King 
Frost, and if it remaincd so, the difficulty 
of getting out into the clear water again 
would be by no means insurmcuntable. 

Our heroes, the doctor included, were all 
on deck, dressed to kill, in caps of fur with 
ear lapels, coats of frieze with pockets 
innumerable, with boots that reached over 
the knees, and each was armed with a rifle 
j and seal-club, with revolver in belt and 

short sheath-knife dangling from the left 
side. 

“And so,” said the doctor, ‘this is the 
mighty sea of ice that I’ve heard so much 
about ! Man! boys! I’m no so vera mnckle 
{ struck with it. It is not unlike my father’s 
{ peat moss in the dreary depths of winter. 
! Where are the lofty pinnacled bergs I ex- 
| pected to see, the rocks and towers of ice, 
the green glistening gables, and the tall 
spires, like a hundred cathedrals dang into 
one 

“Ah!” said McBain, laughing, ‘‘ just 
bide a wee, doctor lad, till we go farther 
north, and if you don’t see ice that will 
outdo your every dream of romance, I’m 
neither Scot nor sailor.” 

“But what is this?” continued the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Who in the name of all that is 
marvellous have we here?” 

“I s’pects I’se Freezin’ Powders, sah,” 
was the reply of the little negro boy. 
‘“‘Leastways I hopes I is.” Here the 
urchin touched his cap. ‘‘ Freezin’ Pow- 
ders, at your servico, sah—your under- 
steward and butler, sah!” 

‘* Well, my under-steward and butler,” 
said McBain, ‘‘ but whoever could have 
expected to see you rigged out in this 
fachion—pilot suit, fur cap, boots, and all 
complete? Why, who dressed you, my 
little Freczin’ Powders?” 

“De minor ole gem'lam,” replied the 
boy ; ‘‘ but don’t dey fit, sah? Don’t dey 
become dis chile? ‘Look heab, sah !”’ and 
Freezing Powders went strutting up and 
down the quarter-deck, as proud as a 
pouter pigeon ; and finished off by present- 
ing arms with his seal-club in front of his 
good- natured captain. 

“Well,” said McBain, much amused, 
“‘ycu are a comical customer. By ‘the 
minor ole gem’lam’ I suppose you mean 
honest Magnus? But your English is 
peculiar, youngster.” 

“My English is puffak, sah!” replied 
the boy; ‘but lo! sah! suppose I not 
have dis suit of close, I freeze, sah! Ino 
longer be Freezin’ Powders, ’cause I freeze 
allup into one lump, sah! Now, eah, I 
ean go on shoh wid de oder officers.” 


‘““Ho! bo!” laughed McBain; ‘the 
other officers. It’s cume to that, has it? 
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he added, turning to Allan and 


But. 
Kory, ** you'll look after the lad, won't 
ou 2” 

“That will we,” said both, in a 
breath. 


Here are the names of those who went 
on shore in Jan Mayen on this memorable 
day—Allan, Ralph, Rory, Seth, and the 
doctor, with three club-armed retainers, 
and lastly, Freezing Powders himself. 

They were a merry band. You could 
have heard them laughing and talking 
when they were wiles away from the ehip. 
They had to leap from one piece of ice to 
another, but as the bergs were from forty 
to fifty feet square—thus affording them a 
good run for their leaps—and as the pieces 


were pretty closcly packed, jumping was 
no great bardship. Ayhen now and then 
they came to a bit of water that required a 
tolerable spring to get over, tall Ralph 

then brawny-chested Allan 


vaulted first, 


pitched Freezing Powders after him, whom . encampment for the summer inonths of a 
Ralph caught as easily as if he had been a party of American walrus-hunters, the 
cricket-ball. ! captain of which had sided science by. 

They landed on the island in a kind of : making innumerable observations of @ 
bay, where the land sloped down to the j meteorological and scientific natu 2. 
snowclad beach. Not far from the sea, ‘‘I reckon,” said Seth, ‘there ain’t 
they were much surprised to find the ruins | many parts o’ the world where my enter- 
of huts that had been. No smoke issued : prising countrymen hain’t shown their 
therefrom now, but there was ample proof ' noses.” 
that roaring fires had once burned in’each| ‘‘ All honour to them for that same,” said 
hut. They were partly underground, and! Rory; ‘‘and troth, there isn’t a mightier 
though built of wood and sealskins they : nation on the face of the earth bar the 
were thatched and fortified with snow. | kingdom of Ireland.” 

The largest cot of all was in the centre, | “Now, look here,” said Allan, “this 
and entering this they found a key tu the | Wee chap. Freezing Powders, will be far 
seeming mystery, for here were evidences , too tired if he goes with us; and here, by 
of civilisation. Pots and pans stood on | good luck, is a frozen ham in this enter- 
the empty hearth ; a chair or two, a truckle , rising Yankee’s cupboard. I move we 
bed, a deal table and a book-cupboard, light a fire, hang it over it, and leave the 
formed the furniture, and to cap all a/ little black butler as covuk till we come 
written document was found, which in- | back.” 
formed them that this village had been the: “Bravo!” said Rulph. ‘Allan, you’re 
a brick. You won't be afraid, wil you, 
Freezing Powders?” 

“I stop and do de cookin’, plenty quick,” 
answered the boy, briskly. ‘‘ Freezin’ Powders 
never was afraid of nuffin in his life.” 

So the fire was lighted—there was fuel enough 
in the hut to keep it going for a month; then, 
leaving the boy to watch the ham, away went 
our explorers, upwards and onwards, through the 
ruggedest glens imaginable; winding round rocks 
and hills of ice and snow, they soon lost sight of 
the primitive village, the distant ship, and the sea 
of ice itself. hey wandered on and on for miles, 
pausing often to allow Rory to make a sketch of 
some more than usually wild and fantastic group 
of ice-clad rocks or charming bit of scenery; but 
wherever they went, or whichever way they turned, 
there loomed the great mountain cone of Jan 
Mayen above them. 

The scene was everywhere silent and desolate 
in the extreme, for not a breath of wind was 
blowing, not a cloud was in the sky, and no sign 
of life was there to greet them, not even a solitary 
gull or snowbird. 

It wanted two good hours to sunset when they 
once more returned to the deserted village, eager 


Wrawn ty W. FH. Ovcrend, 


“A great pale-yellow Sear springs from the Cave.” 
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to test the flavour of the Yankee’s ham, 
for walking on the snow had given them 
the appetite of healthy hunters. 

Their astonishment as well as horror may 
be imagined when, on entering the hut, 
they found a scene uf utter confusion. 
The fire still burned, it is true, and yonder 
hung the ham; but the table and chairs 
were overturned, and the contents of even 
the rude bookcase scattered about the 
floor. 

And Freezing Powders was gone ! 

He had been carried off by a bear. Of 
this there was plenty of testimony, if only 
in the huge footprints of the monster, 
which he had left in the snow. Not very 
distinct were they, however, for the surface 
of the snow was crisp and hard. But Seth 
was equal to the occasion, and at once— 
walking in a bee line, the trapper leading 
—they set out to track the bear, if possible, 
to his lair. The footprints led them south- 
wards and west, through a region far more 
wild than that which they had already 
traversed. 

For a whole hour they walked in silence, 
until they found themselves at the top of 
a ravine, the rocks of which joined to form 
8 sort of triangle. Half-roofed over was 
this triangle with a balcony of frozen snow, 
from which descended immense icicles, on 
which the roof leant, forming a kind of 
verandah, 

Seth paused, and pointed upwards. ‘The 
D’ar is yonder!” he whispered. ‘‘ Sta: 
here ; the old trapper’s feet are moccasined, 
he won’t be h . Gentlemen, Seth means 
to have that b’ar, or he won’t come back 
alive!” 

So leaving his companions, onwards, all 
alone, steals Seth. A bear itself could not 
have crept more silently, more cautiously 
alorg than the trapper dees. 

Those left behind waited in a fever of 
almost breathless suspense. The doctor 
stretched out his arm and took gentle hold 
of Rory’s wrist. His pulse was over & 
hundred; so was the doctor’s own, and he 
could easily hear his heart beat. 

How slowly old Seth seems to move. 
He is on hands and knees now, and many 
@ listening pause he makes. Now he has 
reached the edge of the icy verandah, and 
peers carefully over. The bear is there, 
undoubtedly, for, see, he gives one anxious 
glance at his rifle—it is a double-barrelled 
bone-crusher. 

Crang-r-r-r! gocs the rifle, and every 
rock in the island secms to re-echo the 
sound. The reverberation has not ceased, 
however, when there mingles with it a roar 
—a bloodcurdling roar—that seems to 
shake the very ground. ‘‘ Wah-o-ah! 
waugh! waugh! wah-o!” and a great 
pale-yellow bear springs from the cave, 
then falls, quivering and bleeding, on his 
side in the snow. 

Our heroes rush up now. 

se ny more of them ?” cries Rory. 

a6 , I guess not,” said the old trapper. 
“Yonder lies the master; I’ve given Tim 
a sickener; and the missus ain’t at home. 
But there is suthin black in thar, though!” 

“Why,” cried Allan, ‘“‘I declare it is 
Freezing Powders himself!” and out into 
the bright light stalked the poor nigger 
boy, staring wildly round about, and seem- 
ingly in a dream. 

‘Ah, gem’lams!” he said, slowly, ‘so 
you have come at last! What a ful, 
drefful fright dis poor chile have got! 
*Bpect I'll nebber get ober it; nebber no 
more!” 

“Come along,” said Ralph. ‘‘Get on 
top of my shoulder. That's the style! 


You can tell us all about it when we reach 
the village.” 

** Now,” cried Allan, ‘‘ look alive, lads, 
and whip old Bruin ont of his skin, and 
bring along his jacket and paws!” 

When they did get back to the hut, and 
poor Freezing Powders had warmed him- 
self and discussed a huge slice of broiled 
bam and a captain’s biscuit, the boy got 
quite cheery again, and proceeded to relate 
his terrible adventure. 

“You see, gem’lams,” he said, ‘soon as 
ebber you leave me I begin for to watch 
de ham, and turn he round and round 
plenty much, and make de fire blaze like 


Sierra-lee-le-ohney, 
Sierra-lee-leon, 

Ah! who will feed de cockatoo 
When I is dead and gone?’ 


Dat song fix de yellow bear, gem’lams- 
He no winkee no more now; he sleep 
sound and fast, wid his big head on his big 
paws. Den I sing one oder verse, and I 
sleep too, and I not hear nuffin more 
until de rifles make de bobbery and de 
yellow bear begin to cough.” 

“Bravo!” cried Ralph, when Freezing 
Powders had finished his story. ‘‘ Now 


bbery. Mebbe one whole hour pass Allan, lad, cut us all another slice of that 
away. De flames dey crack, and de ham glorious ham, and let us be moving.” 
he frizzle. Den all to once I hear some- “Yes,” said Allan. ‘‘ Here goes, ther, 


body snuff-snuffing like, and I look round 
plenty quick, and dere was—oh ! dat great 
ig awful bear—bigger dan a ’gator [alli- 
gator]. Didn’t I ecream and run jus! | 
And de bear he knock down de chairs and | 
de tables and den he catchee me in his | 
monuf, all de same I one small mouse and 
he one big cat. You sce, gem’am, he | 
smell de ham. ‘Dat bery nice,’ he tink, | 
‘ but de nigga boy better.’ So he take dis | 
chile. Henebber have take one nigga boy | 
before dis, p'r’aps. Den he run off wid me | 
ober de mountains. He no put one tooth | 
in me all de time. When he come to de | 
cave he put me down and snuff me. Den | 
he say to himself, ‘I want some fun; I 
make play wid dis nigga boy befoh I 


for night is falling already, and the captain. 
will be longing to hear of our adventures.’” 
(To be continued.) 


BIRCHINGTON ACADEMY. 


A PROVERB IN ONE ACT. 


CHARACTERS. 


. Head Master ( (These can be 
4 played by one 
. French Do. ( person.) 


Dr. GOODENOUGH.. 
Mons, LECLAIR .. 


bbles ’im up.’ So he make me run wid JONES . Cock of the School. 
is big foot, and when I run away den he S¥I7# ts se ee An Untldy Boy. 
catchee me again, and he keep me run JENKINS (very fat). 
away plenty time, till I so tired I ready Sxooks .. <+ s+ A Good Boy. 
to drop.* All de same, I not want to be Frrnis — .. .. .. A Studious Boy. 


gobble up too soon, gem’lams, so I make | 
all defun Ican. I stand on my head, and | 
I run on my four feet. I jump and I kick, 
and I dance, andI sing tode tune ob— | 


Scene—The School Room. Time—Saturday Afternoon. 


‘Plenty quick, nigga boy, | 
Plenty fast you run, 
De bear will nebber gobble you up 
So long’s you make de fun.’ 


Jones. —W hat 
a horrid shame 
itis to keep us 
here a day like 
this ; we shan't 


Den de big, ugly yellow bear he ber 

much tickled, and he tink to hiseelf, “Well. | 
he tink, ‘’pon my word and honah! I 
nebber see nuffin like dis before—not in 


all my born days! I not eat dis nigga get 

boy up till my mudder come home.’ hea Saturd: 

all de time I make dance and sing— | ; ue fe 
or weeks. 


Smith. —It’s 
just like thatold 
Doctor, making 
| such a hubbub over his useless papers, as if any 

fellow could be such a fool as to want to crib 
i i e of Agamemnon’s Grand- 


Quicker, quicker, nigga boy. 
Faster, faster go, 

Amoosin’ ob de ole bear, 
Among de Ahtic snow. 


Jing-a-ring, a-ring-a-ring, 
Sich somersaults I frow, piri 
In all his life dis nigger chile | ox laceaan 

Ne’er danced like dis befoh.’ | more cake. 


if you had. 
, Jones, I won’t be baHied ; 
, or I'll never give you any 


Jones (twisting Lis arm),—Won't you, Ff f 
y . Jenkins.—Yes, Ul e you a little 
his two eyes. Den I dance all de same, but | Ae as eh v4 
I begin to smg more slow and plaintive, | a 
gem’lams— | 


-Here he is! No, it's only Suooks 


‘Oh ! I’m dreaming "bout my mudder dear 
Dat I leave on Afric’s shoh, 
And de little hut among de woods 
Dat I ne’er shall see no moh. 


Snook’, none of your 
hooland getting ahead 
f his hand.) - 
rable state of mind 
of others. 

1 miserable frame of 


fere, you 
sons out of 
kes book ¢ 
It shows a 
of tl 


* Greenland bears have been known to play this 
cat-and-mouse game with seals before devouring them. 
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Jenkins.—1 wish, Ferris, I could work like 
you. 

Ferris.—I1 wish I could be lazy like you, but 
T’ve got to go up for this dreadful exam. One 
wood job, I dun’t mind losing a half-holiday, 
because I never got one. 

Snooks.—That is not the proper way of look- 
ing at it. 

Jones,—Silence, you young Solomon. 

Jenkins,—Like an apple, Jones? (Throws 
him one and takes an immense bite himself from 
@nother.) 

Jones.—Look out, Cave / Doctor’s coming. 

Enter Dr. Goodenough. 

D. G.—Boys, the hour of two is past, and no 
one is in his place but Snooks. Jenkins, have 
you written out those lines for mo 

Jenkins (with mouthful of apple).—Um-um. 

Dr. G.—FEating again, and ir. school hours— 
one hundred lines more. I take it as an insult 
to the provision I make for your bodily sus- 
tenance that you are continually gorging from 
morn till dewy eve, as the poet sings. Boys, 
stand up. (They stand inarow.) Now I will 
give you one more chance before dopriving you 
of this afternoon’s holiday ; which of you has 
taken my manuscript on Aristides? (A silence). 
This is unparalleled rudeness, not to spcak when 
you are spoken to. Back to your seats, Smith, 
where’s your collar ¢ 

Smith.—Please, sir, I don’t know. 

Dr. G.—What makes your hands so dirty ? 

Smith.—Digging for worms, sir. 

Dr. G.—Go and wash them. (Exit Smith.) 
Now, geography class, stand up. Ferris, what’s 
the population of Ireland ? 

Ferris,—Three million and a half sir, less the 
drain from emigration since the census, 

Dr. G.—You, Jenkins ? 

Jenk. — It’s uncertain, sir, because its 
capital is always Dublin (doubling). No, 1 
don’t mean that, sir; that’s the answer to a 
riddle. 

Dr. G.—Very good, sir, I'll remember you by- 
and-by. g 

Jenk.—No, please sir, don’t trouble. 

Dr. G.—It's no trouble, but a pleasure ; no 
blubbering, sir, even in anticipation of whales. 
By-the-way, where is Wales ? 

Jenk.—All over the sea, sir. 

Dr.G.—They shall be all over you by-and- 
by. (Enter Smith.) Why, they are no cleaner, 
Smith. ‘ 

Smith.—Please, sir, I’ve washed them all. 
(Shows worms.) You told me to wash them, sir. 
Mrs. Goodenough told me to say she wanted 
to speak to you, sir. 

Dr. G.—Vll talk to you on my return. Now 
all get on with your lessons during my absence, 
and remember to kcep perfect silence. (Exit.) 

Jones.—I1 say, boys, let's have a lark whilst 
tne Voctor is away. 

Jenks, — Right you are; give me a back, 
Smithy. (Smith gives him a back, which Jenkins 
has several tries at, finally tumbling over.) 

Smith,—I'll teach you to knock me over like 
that, you old grampus. Take that. 

Jenk.—I won’t be bullied ; you help me, 
Jones. (Quarrel of all three.) 

Ferris,—I wish you fellows wouldn’t make 
such a disturbance, how can I work up for my 
exam, ? 

Snooks.—And we ought not to take advantage 
of the absence of Dr. Goodenough. 

Jomes.—Oughtn’t we? Just give me a back, 
Snooks, or I'll stand you on your head for a 
week. 

Snooks.—I won't, Jones. 

Smith (putting his hand on his shoulders from 
bchind, and jumping over him).—Won’t you? 

Snooks (turning to him).—No, I won't. 
(Jones jumps over.) I'll tell, you seo if 1 don’t. 
(Begins to ery.) 

ones ( from desk).—Silence, boys; {’m going 
to be head master. Answer in turn. 

Smith.—In whose turn? our own or some- 
body else's? 

Jones (imitating Dr. G.).—-What is Jerusalem 
celebrated for? 

Jenks.—Its ponies. 

&mith.—Bravo, Jenkins, you cng to know. 
Give us 4 lecture, Jones, like the 


Te 


Jones.—All right ; sit down, Jenkins. 

Jenk.—I don’t want to sit down. 

Jones.—I'll come and punch your head if you 
don't. 

Jenk.—The Doctor would never say that. 

Jones.—Is that an apple in your pocket ? 

Jenk.—Never you mind, ’tisn't yours. 

Jones.—It’s confiscated ; you've been eating it 
in school. Bring it here. 

Jenk.—No, 1 shan’t. (Jones threatens.) I 
mean I will. (Takes it up.) 

Jones.—Now, boys, I am going to give youa 
ak lecture on a branch of natural history 
—birds. 

Smith.—Birds on a branch of natural history. 
I wonder how they stick on. 

Joncs.—Birds are of various kinds ; the ones 
we like best are larks, 

Jenk.—I like game better; there’s more in 
them. 

Joncs.—Silence! 1 will first treat of bats. 
(Draiws an oblong on the blackboard.) This is 
the common bat—the brickbat. It flies about 
in the courts and alleys of our great metropolis. 
Here (drawing) you will observe the better- 
known cricket-bat, a very rum bird. 

Smith,—I thought a cricket was an insect. 

Jenk.—That’s your wretched ignorance. 
on, Jones. 

Jones,—But there is another bat that is more 
difficult to draw, although it is the biggest bat 
that flies. 

Jenk.—Do you mean a bat-ter pudding ? 

Joncs.—That flies when you get near it, any- 
how. No, Imean anacrobat. ‘Tisn’t very liko 
one, I’m afraid. 

Snooks.—I could draw one easily. 

Smith.—You! Why you couldn’t draw a 
cork. I say, Ferris. 

Ferris.—-Ob, don’t bother! 2+n?—16 repre- 
sents the velocity of a body falling from— 

Jenk.—Isn't it sickening to hear a fellow 
going on like that ? 

Ferris.—I can’t help it, I’m going in for an 
exam. 

Jones.—These interruptions are distasteful ; I 
shall have to lick the lot of you in a minute. 
The commonest birds of all are geese, that is 
because they are always on commons—on short 
commons too, like us. 

Jenk.—Yes, isn’t it a shame? they wouldn't 

ive me three helpings of pudding to-day though 
sent up my plate. 

Joncs.—But that is not the only point in 
which you resemble geese. They use their 
quills and so do you ; but it is not necessary to 
point out the various points of resemblance, 
your own minds will suggest them by tho hun- 


Go 


Sinith.—Hear, hear; that’s one for you, 
Jenkins, 

Jenk.—No, it isn't ; it’s one for you. 

Jones.—Silence! We can all Jearn lessons 
from the birds, at least so our teachers tell us. 
They say we should rise with the lark, but that’s 
absurd ; I can’t rise an inch off the ground. 
They say that birds in their little nests , 
but that is because if they didn’t they would fall 
out ; and the Doctor is always telling us to ‘‘soar 
as the eagle,” and he does his best to make us as 
sore as any eagle ever fledged. Boys, the lecture 
is over, let's stand Snooks on his head. 

Snooks.—No, I won't; you shan't ; leave me 
alone. (They turn him over and hold his legs 
in the air, laughing and shouting.) 

Smith.—Cave ! Old Frenchy ’s coming. (They 
let go Snooks, who falis over, and jump into their 
places. Enter Mons, Leclair.) 

Mons. L. (seeing Snooks). Ah! [have canght 

ou, Snooks, this time. I vill teach you 1» 
have, 

Snooks.—Please, sir, it wasn’t me. 

Mons. L,—Go and stand on your form. 

Jones.—You mean, sir, let his form stand on 
his fect. An idiom, sir. 

Mons, L.—Very vell, it is all de same. The 
Dr. Goodenough he has say to me I vill be back 
soon ; vill you keep de order till 1 return? I 
say I vill, so keep the order, all of you. Stand 
up onaline. (oys stand.) Jones, de French 
for mustard ? 

Jones. —Moutarde, 


Mons. I.—Bon. Smith, de French for tree ? 

Siith.—Don’t know, sir. 

Sfons. L.—De next boy? Jenkins? 

Jcnk,—French for tree? Arbre, sir. 

Mons. L.—Correct ; go up one. 

Jenk.—Please, sir, 1 can't go up a tree. I 
never could climb. 

Sfons. L.—Vat does he mean ? 

Jones.—It’s an idiom, sir. 

Mons, L.—Ah, these English idioms ! Smith, 
read from your exercise, No. 2. 

Smith (rcads\.—Have you the stockings of the 
gardener’s son ? 

Jenk, (reads).—No ; but I have the pen of my 
aunt's sister. 

Mons. L.—Good ; go on. 

Ferris.—Have you some apples, some pears, 
some greengayes, some raspberries, some 
cherries ? 

Mois, L.—You, Jenkins? 

Jenk.—No, but I wish I had. 

Afons. L.—Eh! what you say ? 

Jenk.—No, sir, I wasn’t thinking. I mean 
—no; but I have the candlestick of the female 
baker's sister, and the slippers of—of—please, 
sir, what's pharmacien ¢ 

Mons, L.—Pbarmacian, de same word. Smith, 
I sce you talking. 

Smith,—Please, sir, you mean Sear me talk- 
ing. You can’t see a sound. 

Jones.—Yes you can } Plymouth Sound. 

Bfons. L.—Smith, 1 vill make you feel a 
sound, 

Smith,—It’s impossible, sir. 

Mons. L.—No; I vill make you feel a sound: 
thrashing. 

All.—Good, sir; very good ; first-rate. 

Mons. L.—Silence ; I vill not have this noise. 
Allof you stand on your forms, (All mount the 
form ; a lot of staggering.) 

Ferrts,—Please, sir, they gave a French sen- 
tence in an exam. the other day I can’t make 
out, Will you tell me what it is? 

Sons. L. — Write it on de blackboard. 

Ferris rorites in very large letters: ‘ Pas delle 
ure Rhone Cannes nous.”) 

Mons. L.—Ah, 1 do not understand ; it is not 
French. 

Fervis.—Yes it is, sir. 

Jenk. (to boys).—He can’t speak English and 
he can’t read French ; he’s a nice sort of master 
to get me ou. 

fons. L.—I do not know vat it is. 

Jones (suddenly).—I see it, sir; I see it. 
(Jumps from form, knocking over everybody.) : 
Here you are, sir. (Reads tt slowly.) Don’t you 
see? ‘Paddle your own canoe.” (Loud 
laughter.) 

Mons. L.—Silence! Vat is it ? 

Jones.—It’s an idiom, sir. 

Afons, L.—Ah! dese idioms, I shall never 
master them, Now the verb. Ferris, what is 
je suis? 

Ferris, —I am. 

Bons. L. (.2 Jenkins). —Tu etes? 

enh 1a: beet! No, sir, I didn’t mean. 
to say that, it sli my tongue. 

Mone, L—yY et Ped all disorderly ; you shall< 
talk nothing but French for three days, (Afur- 
murs.) 

Smith.—That will be a complete stopper on 
my conversation. 3 

‘Mons. L.—I vill go report to Dr. Goodenough 
your behaviour. (Zxit.) i 

Jones.—All right, he’s gone ; now, then, Iet’s 
make a jolly row. (Smith pins large jxtper om 
Jenkins's back.) Give us a dance, Jenkins, 

Jenk. —1 can’t, really, my breath is too 
short. 

Joncs.—Yes, you can ; dance away, I'll beat 
time. (Does so with ruler on desk.) 

Jenk, (dancing).—Oh, please, Jones, I ean't 
keep up muth longer. (ances faster and fustes 
and then falls cxhausted, jumping up with w 
yell.) Who's been pinning this on me, and 
making the pin mo into me? . 

Jones.—We will not dwell upon that point. 
Now, who'll give us asong? Snooks, you sing; 
trot out something quick. 

‘Snooks.—I don't know anything that you 
could appreciate, and if 1 did this is not the time 
for vocal efforts, 
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Smith.—Tune up, young ’un, or I'll be the 
death of you. 

Jenk.—Yes, tune up, young ‘an, or I'll be the 
death of you after Smith has done for you. 

Snooks (singing and half crying). 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 


In quick time, 


except those in the Greek plays. 


Jones.—This is a shining hour, for we're kick- | walk round first, Christy minstrel style. 
ing up a jolly shine. Ferris, drop that dic- | march round in single file during symphon: 
Honary for a minute and sing us something lively | then stand in line in front of stage with books, 
with a 

Ferris.—1 can hardly spare the time, but I | 
will if you like. 


chorus. 
You must do the chorus, 


Smith.—I can do the chorus of anything 
Let's have a 


En for an Exam. 


(They 
> 


bats, etc., for banjos, bones, and tambourines. 
Jenkina is corner man, and bullies Snooks. Az 
have collars turned up and hair pushed askew 5 
the corner men turn their coats inside out.) They 
then sing— 


Music by Antoun Hunson. 


= 


Worcs. 
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Chorus—Repeat last two lines. Symphony before each verse, 
So, not content with school-time, he must work Dr. G.—So, young gentlemen, this is the way Dr. G.—The waste-paper basket! How did 


whilst others, play, 
And wrestle with stiff 
verbs in “A”; 
For Dons of Universities on Isis or on Cam 
Have brought to every city the delights of an 
exam. 


problerns or the roots of 


He reads and writes from morn to night until 
he's nearly blind, 

‘No rest. for him, his life becomes a mill-horse | 
sort of grind ; 

‘He even loses his delight in pickles and in jam, ; 

For he must focus all his powers upon that vile 
exam. 7 


He comes out first, with softened braio,—that | 
is if he’s in luck ; 

If he’s a duffer in he goes once more with lots 
of ‘‘ pluck” 5 

“Whate’er his fate—he knows one thing, that all 
he's learnt’s a sham ; 

@h, pity, then, the luckless boy who's in for an 
exam. ! 


Encore verse. 
My brain is so affected I forget the simplest | 
words, 
I mix up Greck with algebra and botany with 
surds ; | 
Ol, parents! gaze with pity on the mournful 
wreck Iam, ‘ 
Ané uo not let your precions boys go in for an | 
exam. ! 


« At the close of song, enter Dr. Goodenough. 
Tableau, 


in which you improve the shining hour. (Boys 
turn their coats straight and steal to their 
places.) This is your idea of preserving strict 
silence. 

Smith —Please, sir— 

Dr. G.—Silence ; directly I begin to speak a 
stupid fellow starts chattering. (All laugh). 
Silence, I didn’t intend that, it was a lapsus 
lingua. Monsieur Leclair has complained to 
me of the way in which you have misbehaved. 
I am a witness of it myself, and I shall have to 
cane you all. (Alurmurs.) Yes, my dear boys, 
though it will cause me much more pain than it 
will cause you, I must fulfil my duty. Jones, 
go and fetch the cane. (Exit Jones.) 

Jenk, (aside). —Now's the time for ‘soar as 
the cagle.” 

Dr. G.—In the meantime we will resume our 
geography lesson, which was interrupted by my 
having to welcome a new pupil. 

Jenk. (eagerly).—Has he brought a cake, sir? 


Dr. G.—Jenkiux, you are accumulating such | 


a series of canings by your outrageous conduct 
that I shall have to devote my next leisure week 
to wiping off old scores. I shall wipe them off 
on your jacket, scores of them. Smith, where’s 
Siberia ? 


Smith.--I don’t know, sir. Where it always 


| was, I suppose. 


Dr. G.—Smith, you— 
riedly.) 

Jonzs.—Dlease, sir, they've found it ! 

Dr. G.—Fouud what? my treatise on Aris- 
tides ? 

Joncs.—Yes, sir; in the waste-paper basket 
in your study. 


(Euter Jones, hur- 


it get there? 

Jenk. (aside).—Force of mutual attraction, I 
expect. 

Dr. G.—Then it seems you have lost your 
half-holiday unjustly. Never mind, there shall 
be no schou! to-morrow afternoon. 

All.—Thank you, sir, thank you. 

Jenk.—But to-morrow 's Sunday, sir. 

Dr. G.—Ah, so it is; well, there will be no 
school to-morrow at all. (Afurmurs.) Not 
satisfied yet? Well, you shall have an extra half- 
holiday next week, and I hope you will enjoy it. 
(Cheers. ) 

Curtain, 


{A few practical hints in conclusion. fake the room 
; look like a schoolroom by hanging maps, etc., about. 
| Rout-seats will do for forms. The Doctor should have 
ja college cap and gown. Jones should be very neatly 
| dressed ; Smith very badly ; Jenkius's clothes should be 
too small for him. Individualise each character by 
; Means of by-play—for instance, let Jenkins take sweets 
| out of his pocket and suck them on the sly ; let Suooks 
(who is of course a specimen of the goody boy) pretend 
to be very studious when any one is lovking. Don't be 
afraid of making a row when the time comes, but don't 
interrupt any speeches by noise. Move about the 
stage freely, just as you would do {a real life. Don't 
turn your backs to the audience when speaking, and 
speak distinctly. Know whereabouts you should be at 
any given moment; let the groupings be as effective 
as possible. Finally, learn every word perfectly ; how 
can you give point toa sentence if you don't remember 
what you have to say? 

Perhaps all this advice seems to take the preparation 
out of the category of fun, Try it and see. You won't 
get much fun out of it ov the night of performance 
unless you make it funny at rehearsals. Persevere ; 
combine movleaty with confidence ; determine to do 
your best, and you will acknowledge when it is over 
that your Christmas Eve was not the dullest day of 


your holidays. } 


THE FIRST ICE. (Drawn by 7, C0. Heath: 


A “Figure of 3.” 
A “Spread Eagle.” 
“Don’t seem to fancy it, somehow, this morning.” 


|. As cold as ice, 


As warm as toast, 


| 
| 


No. 6. United we stand—perhaps. Divided, 7 fall—for certain. 


No. 7, “Shall I help you up, old fellow!” “No, thanks, It's just 
as comfortable where I am, and a grect deal safer.” 


No. 8. How we spent the day after the party. 
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Gndoor Amusements. 


OPTICAL TOY SPORT. 
DESCRIBED BY DR, SUOFFERN. 


OME, now, it may 
well be that optical 
toy sport was the 
first sport of baby 
life to most of us. 
It was the very first 
sport my memory 
records, at any rate. 
Well do I remem- 
ber my old nurse 


holding me on her 
knee with one 
hand whilst she | 


~traced a fiery circle with a stick burning at 
one end in the other. It babes could reason I 
might have been taught from this that luminous 
impressions are not instantaneons, but having 
been impressed remain a certain time. 

Suppose a boy to have witnessed the same 
experiment when a baby, and had remembered 
it, and when bigger had reasoned about it, the 
first flash of lightning seen by him might have 
set thesmall individual a-thinking. Did youever 
observe —some people never do observe—that ob- 
jects made visible by lightning, no matter how 
much they actually may be in motion, all appear | 
tobe still? A carriago wheel, for example, 
yapidly revolving displays every individual 
spoke, whereas, viewed by any ordinary light, they 
would have been indistinguishable. 

My nurse's experiment with the burning stick, 
and what I have just told you about the illumi- 
nation of a lightning flash, are the near and far 
limits of a vast optical playground to which I | 


am going to introduce you. 1% 


1.—TH HAUMATROPE. | 
Avery simple toy illustrating the fact that 
isual impressions are not instantaneous is the | 
thaumatrope. Here is an examy rd, round 
in our illustration (though it need not have been 
round), having two s attached to two oppo- 
site points of the circumference of the circle, 
and on the card depicted a bird on one side and 
an empty birdcage on the other. By means 
of the two opposite cords you twirl the card, and 
at once perceive not a bird and an empty cage, 
but a caged bird. If, however, you could have 
commanded a flash of lightning when taking 
observation, you would have seen either the 
bird or the cage, but certainly not both, 


| 


Having once mastered the principle upon | 
which the thaumatrope is fyunded, your own 
ingenuity will suggest numerous modifications. 
In colours they of course look much prettier 
than in simple black and white, and our Editor 
i his week a sheet of some capital varieties, 
which are sure to give pleasure. 


2.—ToY Discs, 


Here isa tov of which one could see a specimen 
on a large scale in the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent Street. 
discs, paper or otherwise, mounted on a frame, 
and susceptible of more cr less rapid rotation. 
Upon the object disc, as we may call it, certain 
figures are dopicted circularly, whilst the eye or 
viewing disc is perforated with radial elits, 
equal in number to that of the figures depicted, 
the result of this arrangement being that an 
observer keeping his eye tixed, can only see one 
figure object at one time. Our present design 
represents a boy executing a skipping-rope 
dance. He is represented in a succession of 
attitudes, which viewed closely, one upon the 
last, convey the idea of actual skipping-rope 
motion. There are some things so simple that 


80 soon as a correct idea of them is apprehended, 
auy further addition of words only contribute 
to difficulty. This is one ; go and make the toy 
each boy for himself 


Here is a double disc on the same principle 
asthe last, but with the details a little modified. 
The eye dise with slits is larger than the other, 
upon which last you see a succession of circles, 
each having a diameter line drawn across it, but 
at successive angles, just as would happen if the 
circle were in motion. The operator facing a 
looking glass, and holding the pattern side of 


| the disc also facing the looking-glass, peeps 
from behind through a peripheral slit, and sces ‘ 


each circle apparently revolving. 


It consists of two circular! 


Another pretty exemplification of the per- 
sistence of luminous impressions is the follow- 
: ing. 


The disc, you will observe, comprehends two 
separate chequered bands—an inner or central, 
and an outer. Each band, you will observe, is 
painted black and white in’ equal proportions, 
though the sections of tint are unequally dis- 
tributed. If this disc be caused to rotate by 
any adequate mechanical means, the rotating 
surface will appear of one uniform grey. The 
distribution of tints may be in figures of any 
other shape than those described, so long as the 
relative proportions are maintained—namely, 
half and halt. 

The idea once grasped, and a convenient means 
ofrotation being devised, variations innumerable 
may be madeby obviousexpedients, Forexample, 
you thay paint a black star on the disc, in which 
case, when rotating, the nearer the circumference 
of the star you direct your eye, the whiter will 
the disc appear. 


oo 


OUR COLOURED PLATES OF THAUMATROPES, 
DIRECTIONS, 


The Two Larger Circles.—Cut out the cir- 
cles, and mount on stiff card. Then with a 
sharp penknife cut ont the black oblong sp: 
marked A. Next insert a spindle in the dot of 
the inner circle, and then hold the spindle with 
the card on before a mirror, the back of the 
card being towards the operator. Canse the 
card to revolve rapidly, looking at tue same 


time through the apertures ns they pass the eye, 
at the reflection in the mirror. Thus the figures 
will appear in constant motion. In the one the 
boy will open his mouth and speedily demolish 
the orange ; in the other the man will dance 
excitedly, with a vigour that would seem to sug- 
gest that his life depended on his wild exertions 


The Smatier Circles.—Thes3 are arranged for 
action in a different manner. Cut out the 
circles (keeping them in pairs as printed), and 
mount them on both sides of a card, taking 
care that they are reversed, so that the points 
marked A in each may coincide. Make a 
small hole at either side of the card, and attach 
a string, as described by Dr. Scoffern. Now 
cause the card to revolve, and lo! you will see 
—what? Try for yourselves, 


PEEPS AT PAST CHRISTMASES. 


“ Heap on more wood—the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Merry Christmas still.” 
—Harmion, 

(pes at this festive seaton, when we 

recall our own astry Christmas gatherings 
of previous years, it may be curious and amusing 
to glance back through a longer vista at some 
notable events which have occurred upon by- 
gone twenty-fifths of December, and which, in 
some instances, present a more tragic aspect 
than the usual associations of the joyous sea- 
son. 

Walk up, then, boys, if you will, and let us 
have a peep together in the pcep-show of old 
Father Time. Framed in the drifting snow, 
and holly, and icicles, we have both Sot and 
cold to deal with—volcanoes and icebergs, floods 
and faggots. (Sce page 181.) 

Pecp No. I. 

so far explains itself. It depicts one of the dis- 
astrous inundations of such frequent occurrence 
in low-lying countries. Such a catastrophe 
swept over Bromen and the surrounding district 
upon Christmas Day in the year 1617, causing a 
terrible destruction of life and property, several 
hundred persons perishing by the calamity. To 
recall the lines of Prior— 

“Towns, forests, herds, and men, promiscuous drowned, 

With one great death deform the dreary ground,” 


Perp No, II. 

reminds us that it was on a Christmas Day, 
that the famous Captain Cook anchored in the 
sheltered bay in Kerguelen Island, to which he 
gave tho name of the day. His were the first 
anchors which had ever disturbed the finny in- 
habitants of the waters in this very out-of-the- 
way part of the world, and the thundering 
salute and hoisting of the Union Jack must 
have spread consternation amongst the numerous 
wild ducks, petrels, albatrosses, gulls, and sea- 
swallows in the cragzy fastness of the ruggedly 
picturesquo volcanic rocks. The swarms of seals, 
too, were not so well acquainted with the smell 
of powder as their dwindling posterity, American 
and other riflzs having, since then, done a good 
deal to thin off the younger branches of the 
family. The island, occupying a position and 
having an extent nearly corresponding with that 
of Normandy in ths Northern Hemisphere, can 
never be of much value to humanity as a dwell- 
ing place, for the amount of summer heat is so 
small that the hardiest food plants do not o; 
their secds. It has, however, been put to other 
uuses—as recently as 1874 being the rendezvous 
of several of the astronomical expeditions sent 
from various countries to observe and report 
the transit of Venus, 
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The following passage from Captain Cook's 
Preface to the deeply interesting account of his 
rst voyages is worth quoting, showing as it 
does the indefatigable spirit of the great ex- 
plorer :— 


“Aud now it may be necessary to say that, as Iam 
on the point of sailing on the third expedition, 
. - > + * 
I shall therefore conclude this introductory discourse 
with desiring the reader to excuse the inaccuracies of 
atyle which doubtless he will meet with in the follow- 
ing narrative, and that when such occurs he will 
recollect that it is the producticn of a man who has 
not had the advantage of much school education, but who 
has been constantly at sea from his youth; and though, 
with the assistance of a few good friends, he has passed 
through all the stations belonging to a seaman, from 
an apprentice-boy in the coal trade to a post-captain 
in the Royal Navy, he has had no opportunity of cul- 
tivating letters. After this the public must not expect 
from me the elegance of a fine writer, or the plausi- 


pity of a professed book-maker, but will, I hope, 
consider me as a plain man zealously exerting himself 
i service of his country, and determined to give 


in the 
the best account he is able of his proceedings. 
“Plymouth Suund, 
“July 7, 1776.” 


What is all this fire and fuss which is repre- 


sented in 
Peer No. Ill. 


in the middle of the page? The scene is Ice- 
land, and a fearful Christmas they had of it 
there in 1812. An old Icelandic proverb to 
the effect that ‘‘Iccland is the best land on 
which the sun shines” may be fairly said to be 
more a matter of opinion than fact. Piled up 
in the course of ages by thousands of volcanoes, 
the geological history of the island is certainly 
more interesting than is the salubrity of its 
climate enticing! Ages ago plants gradually 
covered tho arid surface of the upbeaved lava. 
The valleys became covered with grass and moss, 
and there were also found extensive forests 
which as yet had nought to fear from the stroke 
of the axe; the smaller hills were still uncovered 
with glaciers, and thus the climate, favoured by 
the superior influence of the ocean, was milder 
than in our days. 

Whole generations of trees arose and perished. ° 
They were the silent witnesses of countless new 
ernptions which broke out either under the sea 
or, after the mainland had been formed, accom- 
panied by earthquakes and showers of scoria, 
ashes, and incandescent lavas. The forests 
sank under the might of volcanoes—like Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum they were buried beneath 
tho dense downpour of ashes, or sometimes sunk 
under the sea only to be raised again by subse- 
quent convulsions, 

A_new volcano —Oefields Jékkelen (nice 
simple word for a ‘‘Spelling Beo”)—gave a 
Christmas box of stones, ashes, and other 
things, all in the same caloric state, upon the 
above mentioned date, and was accompanied by 
@ companion in the shape of a fearful hurricane 
which overthrew many of the radely-built 
churches and huts. We are now at 

Peep No. IV., 
terrible earthquake—another Christmas pre- 
sent, made to ancient Mistra, in Greece, in the 
year 1820, Adjacent is the site of the famous 
Sparta, destroved by a similar calamity B.c. 464. 
A citadel built on an elevated position com- 
mands a fine view, full of heroic and historic 
| interest, embracing as it does the plains of La- 
conia, the vale of Gurotas, and the snow-crested 
Paximadi, one of the five summits of Taygetus. 
The orange groves and cypresses witnessed a 
sad acene of carnage five years afterwards, when 
the town was sacked and burnt by Ibrahim 
Pasha. But it won’t do to linger longer, even 
over scenes so full of interest, on account of 
Editorial warnings as to the number of plums 
which must go into the Christmas pie! So we 


will get on to 
Peer No. V. 


We are in France now during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and here is the story of the universally 
abhorred fiend in human shape who flourished, 
withered, and died at that happy period :— 
Story of Gilles de Retz.—On the banks of the 
Erdre, in the Lower Soir, still stands the im- 


posing ruins of a feudal castle retaining an un- 
{ enviable notoriety on account of the crimes of its | 


owner, Gilles de Retz, who flourished in the 
reign of Charles vir. This monster in human 
form, who was the bugbear of the surroundin, 
country, went by the name of Barbe Bleu, and 
is the original of our own well-known Blue 
Beard of nursery-tale renown. Hig history af- 
fords a remarkable instance of the superstitions 
of the fifteenth century, and of the impunity’ 
for his atrocities which a feudal seigneur en- 
joyed in that age. Having run through an 
enormons fortune by extravagance, and impaired 
his health by excess in youth, this Sieur de 
Retz sought to renovate both by magic, so 
nerally in vogue at that period. He kept in 
is pay an Italian alchemist and magician, who, 
playing upon his shattered nerves, induced him 
to belicve that a charm could be produced from 
the blood of infants, which would restore him 
to health and fortune by using it asa bath ! 
For this end children and young persons were 
spirited away and murdered in the deep dun- 
geons of his castles or in the solitudes of his 
forests, to the number, it is said, of more than 
one hundred ; he himself, in most cases, plung- 
ing the poniard in their breast. At length tho 
whole country rose up against such a monster, 
and his suzerain, Duke Jean y. of Brittany, 
having heard the charges against him, caused 
him to be seized and tried. He was found 
ilty, condemned, and burnt at the stake in 
Nantes, on the 25th December, 1440, after 
making full confession of his misdeeds. The 
peasant still regards with horror the ill-omened 
walls and gloomy dungeons where the monster 
raised the demon to whom he sold himself, ac- 
cording to popular superstition. 


eee ee eee eee 
A CHRISTMAS GHOST STORY. 


CHAPTER I.—THE CONSPIRACY, 


Pe eee whispered Charlio Stock to his 
chum, ‘‘are you game for helping me 
to-night ?”” 

“What in?” inquired Jack Bates. 

“I'm going to pay out that fellow, Tom 
Michelmore ; he's been licking me every day 
for a fortnight, and I mean to take it out some- 
how.” 


“He's been bullying me too,” said Jack. 
“*T happened to break his hockey-stick, and he 
landed me a crack with the stump end of it that 
hurt awfully. I'd do anything to pay him 
out!” 

**So wonld I. I only borrowed his football 
when he was away one day, and ’twasn’t my 
fault that it landed on the top of a wall with 
broken glass and got spoilt. But he’s such a 
bully; fe never takes things into consideration, 
but ets fly at you with anything that’s handy.” 

“* What can we do?” 

“‘T’'ve got a good plav. He's going over to 
spend the evening at his uncle’s to-night, and 
must come back through the churchyard. I 
vote we wait there for him and frighten him.” 

“* Tlow—a ghost ?” 

“That's the idea exactly! We'll make a 
regular beauty, and send him home in double- + 
uick time, and he'll never go through the 
churchyard again after dark. Then we'll make 
all the fellows laugh at him and chaff him 

about it.” 

‘That'll do first-rate! Let's make the ghost 
straight off. What have you got?” 

‘* Look here! isn’t it a beauty 2 and Charlio 
held up a turnip as big as his head. ‘‘ We'll 
cut this hollow, of course, put a candle inside, 
stick a pole under it, and tie a sheet on, and 
there you are!” 

“Come along.” 

It will be seen that these two young villago 
scapegraces had not much originality; their 
ideas about ghosts did not soar above the very 
old-fashioned turnip-and-lantern business, Which 
has the credit of having done daty asa ghost 
for generations. But they had faith in their 
skill in turning out a lifelike ghost—if lifelike 
is the proper word to use. We will leave them 
gouging away at the turnip whilst we make the 
acquaintance of the o!ject of the conspiracy. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


| 


+,¢ In addition to the seasonabie 
plied in this week's number, see also 
a Ventriloyuist,” Noe. 16, 17, and 18; ‘ Conjuring,” 


Nos. 5, 9, 19, ete. : “Juhn Spooner’s Great Human 
Menagerie” (showing how to get up a most amusing 
entertalnment). Nvs. 11, 12, and 13; “* Ghosts at Holly 
Court” (itusirated articles, fully explaining the tricks 
of so-called: Spiritualism, and ehowing-how every boy 
may become his own uhvst-isiser), Nos. 47, 48, 49, and 
some Holiday Spectre and How to See Tbem,” 
No: 60; “@alanty Shows”: and ‘Chemical- Experi- 
ments,” No. 50; ‘Amusing Optical Effects,” No. 51; 
“ Marlonettes,” No. 62; ‘Second Sight— full instruc- 
tions and codes of signals —Nos. 101 to 104; “Our.Own 
Christy Minstrels,” witn dialogue, sougs and music, 
etv., No. 102. “ALL the back parts, and also all the back 
numbers (excapting thone of the first volume), may still 
be obfainet at our office. or thruugh the beoksellers, at 
the published price—parts Cd., numbers 1d. a 


E. H. G.—The stones of fruits are composed of cellu- 


JoHN R. Logan (Nova Scotia). — Mineralogy is an ex- | 


CneEmist (Glasgow).—For all particulars regarding the 


F. A. BRALE.—Soldering-flaid is zinc dissolved in murt- 


WaAuLasr C. C.—-A good bowler in practice has almost 


‘Ti.—Yours was a very ordinary, performance. 


EvrcnyprEs.--Lodov: means Louis, and Lodov : xv1. 


J. H.—A hort advertisement in one of the daily papers / 


» would have tu pay rather stiffly. 


war; and, tu save misuoderstanding, we included ; 
both. . . 


lose, and harden in a similar manner to wood. 


teusive and nut particularly casy subject of study, | 
and we cannot promise any articles on it—at any 

rate at present. There are several very good books 
that would give you the information you want—Mr. | 
Rutley, of the Survey, has a little one, 

Murby and Co., of Bouverie Street, F 
Mesars. Collins and Sons have 
in their Klementary eries; 
“ Glo: ,"* and Mr. Bauerman’s ‘Text Book,’ 
both published by Messrs, Longman, you would flud 
most valuable. 


examination for admission us drugyist, apply to the 
Secretary of the Pharmaceutical Suciety of Great 
Britain, 17, Bloomsbury Square. W.c. 


atic or hydrochloric acid until the acid will dissolve 
No more. 2 


perfect command over the ball, and can make it 
pitch and shoot wherever he likes. 


The 
dolicacy of present object-mounting is something 
marvellous, At-one of the recent meetings of the 
Quekett, Mr. K.'T. Newton exhitited the head of a 
cockroach which he had sliced into no less than 
thirty two pieces, Of the section on each stide he 
had made a cardboard model of. the size it appeared 
through the microscope, and on each piece of card- | 
board he had accurately drawn and coloured an ! 
exact reproduction of the original--of course, on the 
enl: seale. The thirty-two pieces of cardbeant, 
when placed afde by side, fitted exactly, and formed 
a huge model of the cockroach’s head, correct in 


every particular, 


D, GRATIA NAVARRA, FRANCE KT something else, as 
you sey, was Louis XVi., King of France, who began | 
to reign in May, 1774, and was guillotined in January, i 
1793. 


would bring you what you require. Most of the | 
people who compile lists of such things do not bear ' 
@ very enviable reputation, and for aor unclaimed | 
property you might recover throngh thelr hands you 


disappointment. 


Notica to Readers, 


VOLUXTRER.—1. Thanks We shall ree, 2. We can 
“hardly believe that such a feeling exists ainunget ¢c> 
readers. The volunteer service is “below” no Ia. 
however exalted he may le—in hie own esteem o> 
any one else's; and we stiould indeed despair of our 
country if such miserable anubbery were ever to pre- 
vail in any of our counties. Hold up your head, 
“Volunteer,” and let us think more favourably of 
our friends ! None but a noodle would harbour such 
an unworthy thought. 


BAILEY.—To make inip-wine you boll eight pounds 
of parsnips and six of lump-sugar in two gallons of 
watef until the reots are tender. Then you straiu 
them off, and, when uearly cold, add yeast on a piece 
of toast, and let the liquor work for three or four 
days. You then add an ounce of cream-of-tartar, 
and after a few days you can bottle off. Strange as it 
may appear to you, it is nevertheless true that ginger- 
beer contains alcohol. Where there is sugar alcohol 
is produced, and it exists in every brewed drink we 
have got, though in most of our temperance beverages 
the quantity is so amall as to be unworthy of nutice. 


JIRRBERT J. PRossER.—Any elementary book on elec- 
tricity wili give you the information you waut, and 
any scientific-instrument maker will send you his 
catalogue. A galvanic-battery is likely to be more 
useful to you in an electrical-machine, bat it al} 
depends on what experiments you wish to make. 


E. Younc.— 1. Most assuredly the British Islands were 
joined to the Continent until, geolovically speaking, 
very recent times indeed. ‘The severance was begun 
by sub-aerial denudation, and finished by the sea 
breaking through, in accordance with one of the 
most ordinary experiences of everyday ecology. 
2. Demosthenes is geverally held to have been the 
greatest uf the Greek oratots, 


LITTLE BILLEE (Paris).—The Fahrenheit scale has the 
freezing-point at 32, and the boiling-point at 212, or, 
in other words, the space between is divided into 
180 parts. The Centigrade scale has the freezing- 
pot at Oand the boiling-point at 100—that is, the 
Intermediate space (which, supposing the tubés to 
Le of the same size, would measure the same in length 
as on the Fahrenheit instrument) is divided into only 
100 parts. Hence 100 degrees (’. are equal to 1p) 
d F,, or five degrees C. equal nine degrees F. ; 

au legree F. is equal to § of a degree C. 


RIVER THAMRS.—We have given several articles on 
making end sailing Model Yachts, for which see 
indexes, but perhaps the article in No. 116 would 
sult you best. 


INTENDED SUBSCRIBER.—We do not care to reckon 
our chickens before they are hatched. When we 
have got the lifeboat it will be time tu consider 
where it shall be stationed. 


ieanid 


+." That we might make more room for our specially seasonable 
Tales and Sketches, we have been compelled this week to hold nvér the 
continuations of several of our Serial Stories, but these will all be 
resumed in our next number, 


With this week's isswe every reader should receive a large coloured. 
plate of Thaumatropes. 


Where extra copies are required of our Christmas Double Num- 
ber, orders should be given to the booksellers at once, to provent 


pe 
Then he learnedly recapitulated all the 
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OUR CHRISTMAS MASQUE. 


By Witu1am Crompton, oF THE EcypriaN Hatt, PiccaDi.y. 


said Mr. Book- 
worme’ to the younger 
members of his family ; 
‘our Christmas Masque 
shall be ‘Crossing the 
Line.’. Not that J know 
much of the matter,” he 
added, deprecatingly, 
‘‘but every one has 
heard of the ourioas: telic 
of times, and can 
tell abont old Neptune's 
inarine saturnalia and his 
equatorial shaving, and 
even if wo are at fault 
in our facts we have 
imagination to fall back 
upon, which, with such a 
subject, I hold to be quite 
rmissible.” : 


“ NY that’s all settled,” 


ries as to the origin of this strange sea custom, 
showing that it may have been derived from the 
ancients, who ‘had their rejoicings on the occa- 
sion of ships*passing out of the Mediterranean 
into the ‘Atlantic, beyond the ‘‘ Pillars of Her- 
cules,” those mountains—the ancient Abyla and 
Calpe—guarding the Spanish and African coasts ; 
or that‘lt might be a survival of the old Roman 
festival held annually on the 3rd of December 
in honour of Neptune and Minerva. 

After this he set to work in right good earnest 
and cudgelled his brains until he composed the 
libretto, whilst his sons, Willy and David, ex 
ercised their ingen uty in arranging the cos- 
tumes, to this end calling in the assistance or 
their sister Marian, who with deft fingers plied 
the needle assiduously. The boys also got a 
few juvenile friends, of whom more anon, and 
their cousins, Nellie and Allie Mayleaf, to assist 
them. 

Master William Kookworme, who was a capi- 


tal draughtsman for one so young, painted the. 


back scene, whilst his brother busied himself in 
fixing a curtain to draw up and let down in 
front, to preside over the working of which 
Pater was appointed with the title of 
“ Machinist” (an office he combined with that 
of Hromptat): while Mater smilingly consented 
to preside at the pianoforte. 

“The cast of the characters was settled thus: 
Willy was to be Neptune, and with trident 
and crown of home manufacture he looked every 
inch (as far as his few inches would allow!) a 


aster Airey became transformed into 
Boreas, an honour he greatly owed to his name, 
and which he highly appreciated, whilst his 
little friend Master Meck enacted the réle of 
Mars, the god of war, and having a slight 
cockney accent it gave great piquancy to the few 
puns with which his speech was interlarded. 
Britannia, Commerce, and Peace were re- 
spectively entrusted to Marian Bookworme and 
her cousins Nelly and Allie, and a very delight 
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ful trio they made in their pretty costumes— 
quite a second edition of the Graces ! 

The mythological and symbolical personages 
here named were supplemented by a character 
hitherto unknown to Lempriere, in the person 
of Mrs. Neptune, a lady admirably imperson- 
ated by Master David, who, one of the merriest 
fellows alive, was brimming over with fun and 
quite revelled in the way in which he knocked 
about the ugly dressed doll—Mrs. Neptune's 
“property ” baby—taking a leaf in this respect 
out of Mr. Punch’s book, as any one may jud, 
who, at the street corners, sces the terriblo 
manipulation that unfortunate infant (keir to all 
the roo-ti-toos of the Punches) undergoes. 

The mortals were Captain Haulyards, under- 
taken by Teddy Salt, whose father being fre- 
quently 
celled 
“Old” 
Salt by 
irreverent 
persons 
seemed to 
give his 
son some 
claim to 
the cha- 
racter of 
the Cap- 
tain; and 
Joey Tod- 
dles _be- 
came Mr. 
Midship- 
man Easy, 
looking 
smaller 
and neat- 
er, if I~ 
sible, then 
the usual 
run of 
== * that natt; 
mesg and dim. 
nutive race— positively like a “middy” seen 
throngh the wrong ond. of a telescope ! 

The dialect parts of Sandy, Patrick, and 
Taffy were given to Messra, Macpherson, Grattan, 
and Jones, the latter a young gentloman hailing 
from ‘The Principality,” and who, having so 
little that was extraordinary about his surname, 
had been’ endowed by his parents with the 
essentially Welsh prefix of ‘‘ Cadwallader.” 

So the bill of the Masque read thus : 


CROSSING THE LINE. 
(A Mythological and Equatorial Romance.) 


CHARACTERS, 
Immortals. 
NEPTUNE + «+ Master Wm. Bookworme. 
Mrs. NEPTUNE + Master David Bookworme. 
BorEas .. +.» Master Airey, 
Mars +» Master Meek. 
BRITANNIA +» Miés Marian Bookworme, 
COMMERCE . Miss Nelly Mayleaf. 
PEACE .. Miss Allie Mayleaf. 
Mortals. 

CAPTAIN HAULYARDS.. Master Edward Salt, 
MIDSHIPMAN Easy .. Master Joseph Toddles, 
BANDY .. .. .. .. Master Jamie Macpherson. 
PATRIOK . Master Miles Grattan. 
TAFFY - Master Cadwallader Jones, 


MACHINIST & PROMPTER Mr, Bookworme. 
PIANISTE.. + Mrs. Bookworme. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


We may omit any mention here of tho ago- 
nising efforts to get ‘‘the words,” and then to 
speak them trippingly and with good accentand 
discretion ; the scramble in the ssing-rooms, 
where everything seemed to be out of the way 
at the critical moment ; the beating of hearts 
as the last bars of ‘*The sea, the sea,” were 
played on the piano ; and the great lump that 
appeared to como into the throat of each per- 
former as the bell went ‘“Tinkle, tinkle,” and 
up went the ourtain,—for all these matters can 
far easier be imagined than described 3 so from 


this point we leave the young artists to speak 
for themselves. 


Scenz.—The Deck of the Lively Polly. 
(dir changes to ‘‘ Far, far upon the Sea.”) 
Enter Captain Haulyards and Mr. Midshipman 
Easy. 

Captain.—Here we are crossing the Line, and 
our revels are prepared. Look alive, my Inds, 
and let’s see what fun you have in store for us. 

Middy.—Ay, ay, sir! (He beckons off.) 

Air, “See the Conquering Hero comes.’’ Enter 
in procession Neptune and Mrs. Neptune, the 
latter with a large ‘‘ Gampish” umbrella, and 
that dreadful baby ! Borcas, Mars, Sandy, Pat- 
rick, Tuffy, and sailors, Neptune sitson throne 
(a cask) ; Mra, N., attempting to sit by his side, 
falls, and then rises and beats sailors with her 
umbrella and—the baby!!! Baby gets thrown 
about dreadfully, and when silence ts restored all 
Join in the following Chorus :— 

Air, “Come out, ’tis now September.” 
We're crossing o'er tho Line, now, 
So let’s begin the fun, 
And keep old Neptune's revels 
With quip, and crank, and pun ; 
Let all unite in making 
A happy Christmas time, 
And serve up Wit with Wisdom, . 
And Reason with our Rhyme. 
We'll do our best to please you, 
And if we fail wo still 
Shall know 'tis want of knowledge, 
Not any want of will. 
So smile upon our efforts, 
And to our cause incline, 
And wish ‘‘good gj ” to Neptune 
While crossing o'er the Lino ! 


Neptune.—Enough of singing ; we'll to busi- 
ness here ! 

Our barberous rites we can’t omit, ’tis clear. 

With all who venture on my wide domain 

I scrape acquaintance, they resist in vain ! 

Prepare the lather, heed no victim’s groan, 

Sharpen your razors, and the day’s our own ! 

(Comic business. The small “Middy” is 

ursued and captured ! Mrs. Neptune throws the 
Seby ae Neptune. He catches it. Baby cries. 
Neptune gives ut the bottle! Middy is bound to 
chair, Latheredby Mrs. Neptune, who, when he 
offers to speak, pops brush into his mouth. Shav- 
ing operation with rusty hoop * performed by 
Mars and Boreas. Mrs. Neptune coinpletes the 
operation by washing the Middy's fuce with a 
[ary] mop, which she dips into a [dri] bucket and 
twirls in the faces of Neptune and others, who all 
appear as tf splashed with water.) 


Neptune.— 
Well, 
that’s rare 
Sport, 
whatever 
elee may 
hepy nt 

ew | 

here’s a 

breeze ! 


, A stag- 
Bers just as though he’s ‘half seas over”! 


*« The rusty hoop may be of pasteboard painted. 
The shaving-soap—! ice-cream, or some other innocent 
confection, 


(Neptune points to Caplain Haulyards, who, 
Seeling the motion of the ship, is about to sing that 
he Never,” ‘* What, never?” ‘ Well, hardly 
ever / was sick at sea !"') 
Boreas.—Neptune, I greet you! 
breezes creep 
To rock you in the cradle of the deep ! 
: (They cease to stagger.) 
But not for mortals do I keep fair weather, 
Their ships I wreck, confound them alto- 
gether. 
I'm Boreas, I, who with the whirlwind shocks ! 
I deal out hard blows from the equi-noz ; 
I send the Northern blasts that chilling fly, 
And bloak Sou-IWesters loose from out their 


Balmy 


sty. 
Patiiek (to Boreas).—Well, troth, I'm sure 
you just might save your wind 
To cool your porridge wid, my airy frind. 
No Irishman knows fear ; that fault you'll own 
Is in the Emerald Isle a thing unknown ; 
And though some say with treason he is 
tainted, ° 
You'll find he’s not so black as he’s been 
painted. 


(Air, “ The Sprig of Shillelagh."”) 


Taffy.—I'm from the ancient Priton ; look 
you ! see! 

And swagger, Poreas, won't extinguish me ! 

Our Welsh plood poils, and pubbles like a 
fountain’s 

To think of cowards in ‘‘our ancient moun- 
tains.” 

Ah, Cambria, my country ! what can beat it 

For though we wear the leek, we never eat. it! 


(Air, “ God bless the Prince of Wales.”) 

Sandy.—Bravo, good Taffy! What ye sail 
ye incant ! 

But talk of ancient hills of great descent, 

Ye maun to fiad them come wi’ me, my chili, 

To weel-loved ‘‘ Caledonia. stern and wild.’ 

(To Boreas) Ah, Mister Boreas, ye ken, nae 
fear, 

That blusterin’ ways will frighten nae ane 
here ; 

Ye're fiercest puffs on me ha’ nae avail ; 

Wha ever knew a Scot to dread a gale (Gael)! 


(Air, “ The Campbells are coming.”’) 


Mars.—I'm Mars, the God of War. Down on 
your knees { 
Tr-r-emble, every one! . Let no one sneeze ! 
‘Why don't you tr-r-emble? 1 shall tell your 
a's, 
For boys, you know, should always mind their 
Mars (Ma’s) | 
The ocean tr-r-embled when my star had birth, 
And kept in terror (Terra) *’is tho firm-set 
earth, 
In rapino and destruction don’t I go it ! 
lama tyrant ! and I'm proud to know it ! 
HMiddy.—This_is too much! Upon them, 
Jack Tare all ! 
Burile down the tyrants! Rise at Freedom's 
call! 
We nover will be slaves, and so that’s flat ! 
Crossing the Line, we ‘‘draw the line” at 
that! 
( Air, “ Britannia the Pride of the Ocean."’) 
(Mortals attack the Immortals. Generelt 
‘‘ serimmage,” in which every one gets very much 
mized, and out of which Nep'ure’s baby comes 
with dislocated joints. At this point enter Bri- 
tannia, Peace, and Commerce.) 
Peaee.—Whence all this uproar? Let your 
discords cease ! 
You can’t resist the blandishments of Peace ! 
She hath her victories as well as War, 
Victories as potent. ay, and nobler far ! 
With Peace to aid them Britons shall be free, 
Kings of all commerce, lords of every sea ! 
Commerce.—Commerce—great civiliser ! that 
o’er every sea 
Sends white-winged messengers of amity ; 


* We have already explained that Master Meek wag 
a cockney, us Ma’s and Terra will go far to prove, 
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‘That carries Albion’s flag, in peace unfurled, 

"o every nation of the yet kuown world ; 

Phat speeds the advent of the era when 

Good-will shall reign, and peace amongst all 
men; 

That delves the mine, and climbs the moun- 
tain height ; 

That to its purpose draws the lightning’s 
might ; 

Commerce by Pence will stand, and both by 
thee (to Britannia), 

Friend of the slave, and mistress of the free! 

Neptune.—I'll spoil your commerce, wreck it 
too, ye slaves— 

Britannia.—Nay, Neptune, cease ! Britannia 
rules the waves ! 

(Air, “ Rule Britannia.” ) 

(Zo Neptune) Your temper shows you but a 
foolish elf,— 

‘Who seeks to rule should govern first himself ! 


Boreas.—I'llaid you, Neptune. Every breeze 
that blows 
Shall bring Britannia naught but ills and 


woes | 
Britannia.—Ah, Boreas a railer is we know, 
And ever ready, too, to give a blow ; 
Such blustering manners, sir, we never mind, 
We'll ‘‘raise the wind” without you, you 
shall find. 
Our ‘* Wooden Walls” were once the nation’s 
pride, 
But now our iron hulls cleave every tide. 
From sails to screws the change is like a 


dream ; 

(To Boreas) The breath's been taken out 
of you by steam, 

ails Peace and Commerce bless our Happy 

e, 

At ugly War, and Boreas rude, we smile ! 

War.—What? Ugly ! Me! I'm picturesque 
to some 

When clangs the clarion and when rolls the 
druin ; 

I'm e’en called “glorious,” I'd have you 
know, 

Peace.—There have been seasons when you 
might be so, 

’Tis glorious war that’s wrought for human 
Tights! 

’Tis noble when for liberty it fights | 

But, oh! the misery, the woo, the dearth, 

With which War visits the clee happy earth. 

Grim-visaged friend, with thee well claim 
alliance, 

But want thee for Defence, and not Defiance. 


War.—Agreed : I'll aid you! And to calm 
all fears 

Raise up a noble race of Volunteers ! 

Neptune.—And Irelent. The realm where I 

old sway — : 

The silent pathways of the world’s highway— 

Shall still be proud to welcome England's 
might, 

And Neptune envy not the glorions sight. 

Boreas.—Then, not to be behindhand, every 
breeze 

Shall speed Britannia’s commerce o’er the 


seas 5 

And Boreas, no more rude, go hand in hand 

With Peace, in blessings to each distant 
strand. 

Taffy.—Well said, my poy, we'll aid you, never 
fear! 

Sandy.—Ye ken ye'll hae the help of each ane 


ere | 
Petre Ane, troth ! I’ll join as heartily in 
that ! 
Britannia (to Patrick).—You couldn’t well 
say more ; your speech is pat, 
While Britons stand united have no fear : 
We're only anxious what our friends think 
here ! 
(To Audience.) 


If you are pleased, our labour’s not in vain, 
And we'll not dread to Cross the Line again! 


END. 
(Air, ‘‘ God save ths Queen.”) 


When Marian and her cousins retired to rest 
that night they could talk of nothing buat the 
Masque, which had gone off capitally. Papa's 
office of Prompter had, indeed, been quite a 
sinecure, so perfect were all in their rts, 
Many a hearty Jaugh had they at the frolics of 
Mrs. Neptune and the comical mangling of her 
miserable offspring, and when Britannia laid 
aside her shield, Gonimeres took off her ship 
head-gear, and Peace resigned her olive-branch, 
slumber fell upon those Graces three, and Nep- 
tune’s revels were repeated in happy dreams, 
Queen Mab—who is supposed to rule in such 
matters—having a merry time of it, be sure. 

Subsequently Willy Bookworme amused him- 
self by making pretty little drawings of some 
of the characters, caricaturing others, and giving 
the tout ensemble at the fall of the curtain; all 
of which we reproduce for the benefit of those 


who may be desirous of ‘‘ Grossing the Line” 
on their own account, so that they may get a 
correct idea of the costumes used for the 
Masque. 

Master Willy has drawn upon his imagination 
liberally as to the dialectic parts of Sandy, Taffy, 
and Patrick, depicting our Scotch friend in the 
act of dancing amongst the thistles, a lively 
occupation which has given rise to the le; 

of this being the origin of the Scotch Reel. 
Taffy he 
has _ pic- 
tured not 
only wear- 
ing the 
leek, but 
as stealing 
the tradi- 
tional 
“leg of 
bg ef,” 
which li- 
bel Master 
Willy put 
upon pa- 
per to the 
scarcely 
disguised 
{chagrin of 


Treland’s 
represen- 
tative will 
be found 
jwaving his 
“shillelagh 
at famous 
Donny: 
brook Fair, ‘‘threading” the daisies, and re- 
questing his friends to tread upon the tail of 
his coat. 

All we can say is that these harmless ‘‘ skits ” 
upon the nationalities do not detract one 
whit from the abounding qualities of 
every portion of the United Kingdom, and to 
each loyal subject of her Majesty in these isles 
(together with those who speak our mother 
tongue in that Greater Britain beyond the seas) 
we wish the very best of health and the test 
amount of happiness in this festive and joyful 
season, heartily greeting one and all with 


A Bappy Christmas and a Glad Helo 
Dear. : 


<= 


By Dr. Stockton. 


“Merry Curistuas” to you, readers, 
one and all. We write the words warm 
from the heart, and use them without any sort 
of misgiving, for does not the grand old Book 
assure us that a ‘‘ merry heart doeth good like 
medicine,” and che that is of a merry heart 


—— 


hath a continual feast” ? 
or would ever forget that wonderful 
forgiving love, dear to every 
ing prodigal for whom the father killed the 
fatted calf that the reunited household might 
“eat and be merry’? 

True merry-heartedness aweetens the temper, 
purifies the affections, and brightens the coun- 
tenance ; and thus in chasing the scowl from the 
lip and rubbing out the puckers from the brow, 
it makes even the humblest home the better for 
its presence. Away, then, with all old jealousies, 
old grudges, old sores of every kind, and fling 
wide the heart to the genial influences of the 
season. Joy is contagious! Let us not only 
strive to be thoroughly happy ourselves, but to 
render others so, for what, after all, is the secret 
of a ‘‘real good” Christmastide? Is it not 
that then everybody tries to make everybody 
else happy ? and to try is generally to succeed. 

In one of the earlier numbers of this journal 
a capital article appeared on Christmas Decora- 
tions, ‘and now 1s the time to set vigorously 
about any such work. If we want our rooms, 
whether poor or lordly, to look as if old Father 
Christmas himself had sifted the white snow 
over them, we have only to put portions of our 
prepared evergreen wreaths in pans containing 
a strong solution of alum, and in a few hours 
the sparkles will look so very real as almost to 
induce a shiver! Then, again, a pretty effect 
may be Produced after the wreaths are duly 
“hung,” by scattering bits of cotton-wool judi- 


And who of us can 
icture of 


, of the return: | 


ciously over them. Berries may also be treated 
with the alum solution ; and we have seen Epsom 
salts used with good effect—thrown on leaves, 
ete., just previously touched with gum-water. 
Rice may be utilised in a somewhat similar way ; 
and, where holly-berries run short, peas may 
threaded and dipped in melted sealing-wax. 

Onr Editor has successfully striven to fill his 
pages this week with the means of healthful 
gladness and innocent mirth—enjoyment that 
may well quicken the pulse and brighten the 
eye, but leave behind no trace of regret. Yet, 
as we seek to set the joy-bells ringing, not onl 
in our own lives, but in the lives of alt wit! 
whom we come in contact, we would not forget 
Him whose advent to this world of sin and sorrow 
madesuch joy possible, and whose “‘littleones,” in 
the persons of the suffering poor and the afflicted 
i and the aged, are all round about us. These 
mayhap will know nothing of the joys of Christ- 
mas but such as uv can bring to them. We 
will try, therefore —will we not !—every reader 
of the Boy’s Own Paper, to make at this glad 
season at lcast one vther person, happy. So 
| may God give us all a “Merry, merry Christ- 

mas,”” 


“Glad bells! sweet bells! whose wild beha- 
viour 
Makes joy above the dying years, 
Ring out the birth of Christ the Saviour, 
Till Christ the King appears!” 
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CHRISTMAS EVE AT 


BY PAUL BLAKE, 


FAIRLIGHT LODGE. 


Author of ‘Our Own Christy Minstrels,” eto., ete. 


» I say, Jack, I’m 
glad you've come to 
spend Christmas 
with us,” 

“So am I; but 
what makes you sv 
glad? You want me 
to do something for 
you, I suppose.” 

“Yes, that’s it. 
We all want you 
to ask father to let 
us have some fun 
this Christmas, to 
get up something or 


other—charades, or 
fireworks, or any- 
thing.” 


“ Didn't you have something of the sort last 

ear} I fancy I heard something about it.” 

“T should think we did,” put in Ted, a curly- 
headed boy of fifteen, ‘but ‘twas rather a 
failure. Pater said he'd never have such a mess 
in his house again. 

“Why, what did you do?” 

““We started a splendid entertainment on 
Christmas Eve,” explained Fred, Ted’s biy 
brother, ‘but it didn’t go very well. We 
some tableaux, ‘Execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots,’ and ‘The Babes in the Wood,’ and so 
on, but they made the people laugh.” 

“How was that?” asked Jack, with an 
amused smile. 

“Why, you see, we hadn't any real wood, so 
we made a forest out of somo laurel branches 
and a Christmas tree, but it didn’t look very 
natural, you could see the mirror and fireplace 
at the back. And the executioner of Mary 
hadn’t any proper tights, so he had to wear 
trousers. Then all the girls wanted to play 
Mary, and wouldn't lay their heads on the 
block because then their faces wouldn’t be seen. 
And trying to fix upa curtain we broke a big 
piece of the cornice off and scraped some of the 
paper off the walls ; and then it took us such a 
time to get up the tableau that the people got 
tired of waiting, and so—” 

“So it’s no wonder Mr. Wright said that you 
shouldn’t get up anything this Christmas.” 

“ Except a Christmas tree,” suggested Ethel. 

“Very well, Miss Ethel,” said Jack. ‘‘ you 
shall ‘get up’ a Christmas tree if it will bear 
you. But now, boys, if I ask my uncle to sus- 
pend his veto, will you promise to obey me in 
everything? for I shall be responsible in that 
case, you see.” 

es,” they all exclaimed, ‘‘ we'll do every- 
thing you tell us.” é 
‘*Phen I'll see what I can do.” 
Whilst Cousin Jack is gone on his errand, we 


may get some idea of who the various speakers , 


are, and where all this is taking place. It is 
the Christmas holiday, and tho ‘‘ boys” are 
home from school. ‘‘ Home” is Fairlight Lodge, 
‘the boys’’ are I’red, Ted, and a cousin Charlie. 
Jack is another cousin who has left school half a 
dozen years ago, and is now come to spend his 
Christmas at the Lodge. Naturally the boys 
look up to him with immense respect, and 
rightly too, for he is as clever as he is good- 
natured, and never grudges time or trouble to 
amuse his cousins. 

To mention the sisters last (their proper posi- 
tion from a boy's point of view), there are Amy 
and little Ethel. 

Cousin Jack soon cane back from his inter- 
view with the sovereign power; his embassy 
had been crowned with success. Conditionally 
on his assuming sole responsibility, Mr. Wright 
Yad not only consented to their getting up any 
entertainment they pleased, but had promised 
that some friends should be invited to spend 


had | 


| the best man for Blue Beard, and if it happens 


Christmas Eve, and sce what they might have 
to show. 

‘So we've got our work cut out,” said Jack ; 
“from all I can hear you made a sad mess of it 
last year, so you must redeem your reputation 
this time. Now, who are there available? All 
of you, 1 suppose 1” 

A universal ‘‘ Yes” was the response. 

“*Can we get any one else if we want them?” 
ee are all the boys at Woodlands,” said 


«And the two girls,” added Amy. 


“That will be plenty,” said Jack. ‘The 
next question is, what shall we get up?” 
“*No tableaux, I hope,” said Amy. ‘It 


takes such a lot of time and trouble to arrange 
one, and then it is all over in a few seconds.” 

‘* That's because they are wrongly maneged,” 
replied Jack. ‘‘I think we must have some 
tableaux ; but instead of a lot of detachod 
scenes, we will have a series telling a story, say 
that of Blue Beard. Then the. same dresses do 
for each tableau, and the same scenery for 
several.” 


‘‘That’s splendid,” cried Ted ; ‘I'll be Blue 
Beard.” 


a Wait a moment,” responded Jack, ‘‘ that 
isn’t a point for you to settle. We must choose 


to be you, well and d ; if not, you don’t 
mind, do you, Ted?” on 

Ted looked disappointed for a moment, but 
soon was smiling again, and said he didn’t care 
what he was. 

“‘That’s right, we must all give way to each 
other. Now let’s adjourn to the schoolroom 
and see what sort of a stage we can rig up.” 

They all trooped into the large long room 
which had been successively the nursery and 
schoolroom. Jack surveyed it with a critical 
eye, and seemed very satisfied. 

“*Can we have a curtain?” asked Amy. ‘It 
isn’t half the fun without a curtain.” 

“Yes, I think we can manage it. Wo 
mustn’t drive nails into the walls, I suppose ; so, 
Fred, you must try your hand at some carpen- 
tering. Get some strips of wood about twelve 
feet fing, poles will do if you can’t get any- 
thing better, and nail them firmly together like 
the letter A, except that the ends must project 
about six inches beyond where they cross. Then 


you will want a cross-piece the same width as 


the room. Rest this on the top of the A su 
ports, or, better still, nail it, put some old 
dusters at the extremities to prevent it from 
hurting the walls, and there is the framework 
for your proscenium complete. Do you think 
you can manage it 1” 

Fred was rather a dab at carpentering, and 
replied that he rather thought he could. And 
as a fact he fixed up the whole concern for two 
shillings and sixpence, and it, need not have 
cost more than a few pence had he been cen- 
tent with clothes-props instead of proper wood. 
The part that projected before the line of cur- 
tain he covered with coloured paper, whilst a 
wide strip of similar material, with the lower 
edge cut prettily with scissors, was tacked to 
the cross-bar, and concealed the fastenings of 
the curtain. 

The curtains were borrowed bodily from a 
window in the dining-room. Another pair were 
arranged at the sides, so that the whole of the 
“ behind the scenes” might be hidden. These 
latter were fixed, but the former ran on a rod 
suspended from the cross-piece. 

“ Now,” said Jack, as he surveyed the result, 
“‘what do you think of that for a three-and- 
sixpenny proscenium f How did you manage 
last year? 

‘We didn’t have a proper curtain,” replied 
Amy. ‘‘ Two of the boys beld a sheet up whilst 
we were getting ready, and it fell down onco 
when we were in the middle. But don’t you 
think a few flowers in pots would improve the 
look of this t” 

“Yes ; you can put as many as you like ia 
the corners by the fixed curtains. Now for the 
footlights. | We must borrow all the short 
looking-glasses we can (or, Letter still, get the 
long mirror panel out of a wardrobe) and place 
them behind small lamps with a board between 
them and the audience. The gas-brackets on 
the side walls can be lit, but not the ones at the 
back ; we must also have some good lamps at 
the wings behind the fixed curtains. That will 
do for the lighting, unless we put some lights 
behind the cross-piece and use downward re- 
flectors.” 


Blue Beard Tableane. 


THE details of the evening's entertainment had 
been already decided on. The first part was to 
consist of a series of tableaux illustrating the 
story of Blue Beard; the second part was an 
seting proverb, the audience to guers which one 
had been chosen. It took some trouble to 
arrange the different characters, but Jack’s word 
was law, and what he decided was’ accepted 
without appeal. There is no other way of sett- 
ling these points; absolute monarchy is the 
only form of stage government that answers. 
But get a good absolute monarch. 

They were all seated round the schoolroom 
fire one snowy afternoon, when Jack proposed 
that they should begin rehearsing the tableaux. 

“But, Jack, we don’t know what they are 
yet,” said Fred. 

“Nor dol; that must come out in rehears- 
ing. One or two are inevitable, the inside of 
the chamber and the death of Blue Beard, but 
we must ste which of the others are do-able. 
Dresses are our great want, we shall show our 
audience some marvellous specimens of make- 
an Now for tablean No. 1. What shall it 

” 

‘The marriage,” suggested Amy. 

“‘ We can’t get the scenery for « church,” said 
Ted; ‘‘we must keep the same scenery all 
through if we can.” 

“If we must,” said Fred, ‘‘ we had better 
begin with Blue Beard’s giving Fatima the key. 
Then the next one could be where she is unlock- 
ing the door, the next inside the chamber—” 


SOME CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


1. The first gentleman. Rather awkward for our bashful friend. 7. The Amateur Conjuror (a young gentleman who has read the ‘‘B. O. P.”* 
2, ‘* Very well for the youngsters, don’t y’ know !" to some purpose). 
3. ‘A Merry Christmas to you, old fellow!” Ten’ ” 
4. Some inseparable adjuncts to Christmas, By Stak eiolyt 
6. Indoor Pleasures. 9. Apréa. é 
6. Jutdoor Joys. 10. The Editor to his innumerable friends and readers, 
“‘That’s different scenery, though.” “| Woodlands girls, as you call them, will be Sister | must get some dyed blue. [Crape hair can be 


“V’ll manage that. Then Blue Beard’s re-| Anne. Then we can have attendants, etc., to | bought at any costumier’s.] He must have loose 
turn, and the last his death, when Fatima’s | any extent, limited by our number of dresses | Turkish trousers of some bright colour. say red 


brother turns up. What do you think, Jack?” | and the amount of room.” baize, roughly stitched together, and a flowing 
“Not at all a bad lot, Now for the characters. ‘« What will Blue Beard wear?” asked that | robe of a more subdued look could be thrown 
Fred must be the hero, if Blue Beard is a hero, | tyrant’s impersonator. over his shoulders as a sort of cloak. We can 


because he’s the only one tall enough, Amy “That depends on what we have. I have a| make a turban out of any bright cloth, and I 
will be Fatima, Ted the brother, and one of the | lot of crape hair for beards and moustaches. I | saw a scimitar in the library that will do.” 
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“Shall I see what I can do now?” asked 


‘red. 

“Yes, and Amy can go with you, whilst we 
arrange the others. You'ro the brother, Ted, 
and your function is to kill Bluo Beard. We 
must put a handsome moustache on your egg- 
like lip, and make you as much like a soldier as 
possible about the upper part of your body.” 

** But how about my legs?” 

“(We have no tights, and can't make them, 
so you must kill Blue Beard with your legs con- 
cealed behind an overturned table, or with Sister 
Anne clinging round your waist, or some such 
dodge as that. We needn’t bother about the 
dresses of the girls, let them wear pretty and 
tasteful things, with pleoty of ornaments, and 
they will be all right. I will be a black slave, 
and one of the Woodlands boys must be a page. 
If there are any anachronisms in our dresses, 
they must be forgiven, though it would be hard 
to assign any more fixed date to the story than 
‘once upon a time.’” 


Fred soon made his reappearance, but his! 


costume was not altogethor a success. However, 


a few coloured sashes wound round his waist | 


improved it. He decided to eolour his face and 

hands a light brown in order to change his 

appearance still more, and give him a swarthy 

hue. A large pair of morocco slippers added to 

the finish of his costume, whilst some heavy 
les on his wrists gave an Eastern tone. 

‘I think you'll do,” said Jack, ‘ with a little 
more polishing up. Now frown a specimen of 
your frowns.” 

Fred frowned, but it only made them all 
laugh. ‘‘ Wait a moment,” said Jack ; ‘‘ bring 
me a paint-box.” 3 

A few lines in the forehead and under the eyes 
made an immense difference ; and when, a few 
evenings afterwards, they saw Blue Beard with 
bushy beard and mJustaches, large false eye- 
brows, aud swarthy complexion, his appearance 
was as terrible as could be desired. 

“‘We've settled the dresses,” said Amy; 
“what's the next thing, Jack?” 

“*Scenery,” he replied, ‘* where there is plenty 
of scope for your artistic tastes, We shall have 
the whole day to arrange it in before the curtain 
draws up on it, so that we can make it as elabo- 
tate as we like, so long as it can be casily re- 
moved.” 

“Will you want any carpontering ?” 

‘*No; only a little scene-painting. This is 
what I propose. We will get two clothes-horses 
and gover them with ordinary white sheets 
tacked along the top. These will stand about 
four feet off the back wall, with the sheets facing 
the wall. Then we will hang curtains, and fans, 
and peacock-feather screens, and antimaccassars, 
and everything else that looks pretty, on the 
side of the horses that faces the audience; that 
shall be your department, Amy, and mind you 
make it look nice. We must get all the fur rugs 
and Scinde mats that are about the house to 
cover the floor with. We must rig up a divan for 
Fatima to rest on, have some mirrors about, and 
generally try to give an idea of Oriental luxury.” 

“* We will make a model boudoir of it,” said 
Fred; ‘‘ but where is the scene-painting re- 
quired ?”” 

“That's for the Jast tableau but one—Blue 
Beard's return and Sister Anne seeing the ap- 

roach of the brother. One of the squares of the 
horse must represent a window; _lattice-work 
half way up would improve it, and there must 
be small curtains at the sides. Agsinst the 
wall we will have a painting of the blue sky, 
with a palm-tree, or bamboo, or whatever you 
like, ‘lit up with a concealed lamp. _ It will give 
an air of elaboration, and cost very little trouble. 
Amy can do the picture. So our scenery is 
progressing capitally.” 

‘* But the inside of the chamber ?” 

“Ah! I've an idea for that, but I’m not sure 
it's not too ‘realistic,’ as they say. First, I'll 
show you how we change our scene. We siinply 
push the furniture out of sight, move the horses 
to the sides of the stage with the white sheets 
towards the centre, pull up the rugs from the 
floor, and that’s all. Then for the last two 
tableaux we reverse the horses ngain, drop the 
Tugs into their places, and that’s over.” 


“But when we move the horses that will ex- 
pose the back of the room.” 

‘No it won't; that’s where my idea comes 
in, But I'm not going to tell you about it now. 
Let's see where we are.” 

He pulled out a bit of paper and wrote : 


“ Tab. 1, Giving F.the key. Characters, B., 
P., A., Slave, Page. Props. —. Positions. B. 
RC, FL 4A. BC. back. Slave R. ¥ 


Now, do you understand that? Well, I'll ex- 
plain. The big letters are simply abbreviations 
for Blue Beard, Fatima, etc. 1. c. means right 
centre (the actor’s right, not looking from the 
audience) ; L. c. left centre: R. c. back, right 
centre back. 2. £. is right entrance.” 

“But you haven’t any entrances,” said 
Amy. 

“No more I have; I quite forgot ; but that’s 
easily managed. Tie strings from the extreme 
corners of the horses to our invaluxble c 
iece and hang things upon them, str 
horse-cloths if you can find nothing else, then 
the entrance is through them ; Eastern style, 
you know. Let's try how the tableau looks. 
Arrange yourselves and I'll go to the back of the 
Toom to see.” 

They took up their positions as indicated, but 
Jack’s stentorian voico was soon heard. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t stand there, Sister Anns, or Fatima 
hides you. [The ‘ Woodlands lot’ had been 
sent for and arrived before this.] Now, Blue 
Beard, look earnest about it; remember you 
must look affectionate, for you love Fatima; 
suspicious, for you are going to test her; 
tyrannical, for it is your nature; cunning, for 
you are deceiving her.” 

“Stop, Jack, stop, that’s quite enough ; how 
am I to express all that?” 

“I dont know, but try your best. You 
must hand the key to her with one hand, point 
to the chamber supposed to be at the back with 
the other—” : 

“* Kiss farewell to her with the other,” put in 
Ted. . 
“Order,” cried the manager, ‘this is not a 
burlesque, No, no, Jack, don’t give her the 
keys with your left and point across your body 
with the right, and don’t face the audience 
fully, so that you must point over your shoul- 
der with your thumb; that looks very bad. 
Give the keys with the right, point with the 
left, and don’t stand too close to each other. 
Look down on her face. Fatima must look 
more interesting ; put somo expression into your 
face, Amy; hold out your hand as if half 
afraid ; that’s better. Now, Sister Anne, don’t 
you feel the slightest interest in what is fe 
on? Are you going to let hatred of Blue ard 
dart from your eyes, or are you going to lean 
eagerly forward, curious to hear the commands 
which the tyrant is giving?” 

‘*T think the latter is the easier.” 

“So do I. Where's the Rese! Stick him 
up in the left corner at the back ; he must be 
quite uninterested. I shall stand on the right, 
holding open the curtain for Blue Beard to pass 
throug] , that will show that he’s just going to 
start,” 

‘How long shall we have to stand like 
this?” 

‘‘Twenty seconds, then the curtain will 
descend, and instantly you must group your- 
selves for the next, so You see you must know 
exactly where you have to stand. I shall only 
allow twenty seconds as a rule between the 
tableaux.” 

“« But the chamber scene will take longer.” 

“Yes, a minute at least, but we shall have 
music going on. Let's try the next tableau 
now.” 


* * * * * 


But 1 have shown how they set to work, and 
need not go into any further details. It was a 
long time before all the positions were settled, 
various ones being tried before a final decision 
was made. But at last all, even Jack, were 
satisfied. 

The weather was very bad during the next 
few days, and what they would have done to 
occupy their time if they had not had their en- 
tertainment to prepare, they could not tell. 


Constant rehearsals of the proverb were held, 
the scenery was arranged and tested, the cur- 
tains hung and their power of being drawn care- 
fully tried, every member of the company had 
his or her proper duties assigned, either in look- 
ing after properties, arranging furniture, or some- 
thing else ; everything was organised by the in- 
defatigable Jack, who proved himself an admir- 
able manager, at once suaviter tn modo and for- 
Mee in re, as Amy said, to show that she learnt 
tin. 

“We're going to have a dress rehearsal to- 
morrow evening,” said Jack, two days before 
Christmas, ‘‘and what’s more, we're going to 
have an audience.” 

‘‘ Who !” cried everybody. 

‘Uncle and aunt have suggested very kindly 
that we may as well give as much pleasure a3 
we can at Christmas time, and especially to those 
who don’t get much, so a lot of people from the 
Union are invited here. We shall have the 
double advantage of amusing them and_ doing 
ourselves good by having an object in making it 
go as well as possible.” 

The arrangement was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm, and it may be suggested here that it 
would Ae fell if Patt Wiight’s example were 
more uently followed. The Tr le 
were not ‘disposed to be critical, ind edjoued 
their evening immensely, if unceasing admira- 
tion and Jaughter mean anything. 


* * * * * 


Christmas Eve came, but they were ready for 
it. They had not left a hundred things till the 
night ; the dress rehearsal had given them con- 
fidence, and at the very tick of the appointed 
hour the piano, concealed at the side of the 
stage behind the fixed curtain, began sounding 
out the overture to the ‘‘Caliph of Bagdad.” 
One of the Woodlands boys had designed a very 
effective programme, which was copied by a 
copying machine and distributed to every guest ; 
care had been taken that every one had a good 
view of the stage, for the success of a piece de- 
pends a good deal on the comfort of the audi- 
ence. As the music ended, the curtain rose and 
displayed the scene I have described, and it was 
really very pretty. The plaudits of the audience 
drowned the accompanying music, and amply 
satisfied the performers. At the sound of the 
bell the curtain op , and in fifteen seconds 
more the second tableau was displayed. 

Here Fatima was alone ; with one hand she 
held a curtain at the back, which was supposed 
to conceal the door leading to the forbidden 
chamber; in the other was the key, at which she 
was looking as if hesitating after all whether to 
use it or no. Meanwhile, every one else was as 
busy as possible. Two boys were standing be- 
hind the horses with the bars grasped ready to 
move them directly the curtain fell, whilst the 
girls were still more actively employed. The 
tinkle was heard, the curtain fell, the furniture 
was pushed back, the rugs were taken up, the 
back of the stage removed to the sides, and the 
interior of the chamber revealed, 

What the audience saw was thia. To the 
terrible tones of mysterious music the curtain 
rose on a perfectly white room. Across the floor 
lay the inanimate form of Fatima, still spin, 
the key. Hanging by their hair on the bac 
wall were the heads of three girls. Although 
every one knew it was only a representation, for 
a moment a shudder went through the audience, 
which changed to a thunder of applause as green 
lights were thrown from the wings on to the 
scene. The curtain fell amidst great excite- 
ment. 

The way this was managed was simple in the 
extreme. Behind the horses was stretched a 
large sheet of white paper made of smaller ones 
pasted together. This formed the end of the 
room. Behind it stood the three girls with 
their heads pushed through small openings slit 
in the paper. Their hair was gathered up and 
fastened to imitation nails above them, anda 
few touches of red paint gave the required real- 
istic effect. A red line ronnd their necks de- 
ceived the eye of the audience, to whom it 
appeared exactly as if the heads were hanging 
from tho nails. 
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‘* Look sharp,” cried Jack, as the curtain fell ; 
“‘ back with those horses ; make them gallop.” 

They were in good training, and in less time 
than tho spectators could have believed possible 
the former room again appeared. The applause 
which greeted the next rising of the curtain was 
guite as much for the stage management as the 
tableau. This represented Blue Beard’s return : 
he stood in the centre facing the audience, 
drawing his scimitar, whilst he glowered at 
Fatima, who was on her knees. In his left hand 
he held the red key. Sister Anne was at the 
window waving her handkerchief (which of 
course did not move) to the brother. The final 
tableau represented the death of Blue Beard, and 
Ted acquitted himself to gencral satisfaction in 
the single appearance he mado. Every one was 
called before tho curtain, including the pianist 
and curtain-pullers, for friendly audiences when 
pleasod are friendly indeed. 


But the great effort of the evening was to 
come, the acting proverb. Ten minutes’ interval 
was allowed, which the audience passed in talk- 
ing over the tableaux, or listening to the music, 
which was kept going indefatigably. Then the 
tinkle of the bell brought silence again, and 
the proverb began. This proverb, entitled 
‘* Birchington Academy,” is printed on 
another page, and a few hints will be found at 
the conclusion for those who may wish to get it 
up during the holidays, 
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FIREWORKS: HOW TO MAKE 


THEM SAFELY AND WELL. 
By an “M.D.” 
(Continued from page 174.) 

—” is the name given to a mixture of red-lead 
and glue, much used in firework-makiog. 
To make it, proceed thus: Get a quarter of a 
und of ordinary glue and two ounces of red- 
ead. Break the gluo into small pieces and 
place them in a small-sized jelly-jar—which 
you will find in the kitchen cupboard. Cover 
the glue with cold water, and immerse the whole 
in a saucepan about half full of water. Now 
put it on the fire to dissolve, stirring it up now 
and thon with a stick, When melted, add your 
red-lead gradually, seitring. well as you do 80, 
and presently your dipwil bo ready. Remem- 
ber it has to be used hot, as it sets when cold ; 
80 every time you use it you must put it on the 


fire to liquefy, adding as you do 20 a little more’ 


water. 

I will now tell you how I myself manufac- 
ture the common cracker, one of the safest and 
most effective of all small fireworks. I use no 
machinery, no folding boards, or anything else, 
as I am not a professional ; but with my fingers 
alone I think I could make as many crackers, 
on the evening of November the 4th, as half a 
dozen active young boys would care to fire on 
the 5th. 

Crackers are too well known to all boys to 
need description; they are sometimes called 
Waterloo crackers. When lighted, and thrown 
on the ground, they go off with a series of 
bangs, or loud reports, ricocheting here and 
there as they do so, in a manner highly pleasing 
and effective. 

Now, when I began these papers I had serious 
thoughts of having them illustrated, until it 
suddenly occurred to mo that I could do better, 
by advising my readers to buy a specimen or 
two of the kind of firework they intend to 
manufacture, and examine it carefully outside 
and in before proceeding to business. 

You have a cracker now before you, then, I 
presume. Well, you can learn several things 
from a glance at its outside. You see how it 
is folded ; you can count how many bangs it 
will give, and you see how its folds are held or 
sewn together, and also how it is primed. By 
taking off the match-paper at the point you 
tay observe the quality of paper the little fire- 


urchase, for the kind of powder most suitable 
Rr the purpose you intend it. 


sized, easily-bendable kind of stuff. I have 
made them out of a newspaper for the matter of 
that, and [ think you will usually find some 
kind to suit either in the house or, better still, 
at your grocer’s—better for this reason : it will 
not be creased. The size of the pieces of paper 
of which your cracker is made will depend upon 
the number of bangs wanted. Do not be too 
ambitious at first ; be content with a slip about 
eighteen inches long, the width about seven 
inches. 

Now if you have everything ready, pray go 
and sit down at your table and I will tell yon 
how to proceed. By everything I mean your 
slips of paper—say half a dozen—your bit of 
touch-paper, your small pair of scissors, your 
little pot of gum to fasten on the touch-paper, 
and your big needle and wax thread to sew your 
cracker up. No; do not attempt to take out 
your gunpowder yet, for you must be an adept 
at folding dummy crackers before you make a 
real one with life in it. But there will be 
wanted two stone or metal paper-weights to 
help you to fold your crackers ; that is the only 
aid needed, and I often make books do the duty 
for porerswaighte, 

Place a slip of paper on the table lengthways 
before you, and follow me in action, word for 
word. Fold down, then, an inch and a quarter 
of the edge of the paper next you, all along, and 
run your thumb over it to make it flat. You 
have now the folded edge of the paper next you. 
Of this folded edge, tarn over one quarter of an 
inch, and run your thumb along it as before. 
Next fold back towards you, so as to cover the 
last quarter of an inch of double fold, the single 
part of the inch and quarter you first bent down, 
and draw the smooth Paperweight heavily along 
the whole to make it perfectly flat. If you now 
open up the single, or last fold, and the double, 
or second fold, with your fingers, you will find 
you have manufactured a narrow paper canal, 
and it is along this canal, in making the real 
cracker, that your powder must be placed in one 
continuous train, without the slightest break, 
though the quantity should not be great. In 
making your dummy cracker, use powdered 
charcoal. Having put this in all along, makin 
good use of your paper-weights, one at each 
end to prevent the paper from jumping up and 
causing a break in your train, readjust your 
folds, and, lifting up the paper-weight at one 
end, proceed carefully to fold or roll it up as if 

‘ou were making an ordinary pipe-light. Roll 
it, fold after fold, working with your right hand 
and using the left and the paper-weights, to aid 
in keeping the whole thing flat on the table, 
until the whole seven-inch breadth of your slip of 
pepe has been rolled up into one long flat pipe. 

Next begin to double this pipe backwards and 
forwards in cracker shape, first turning in about 
half an inch at the end ; but let the main length 
of the tube, or pipe, be kept perfectly flat on 
the table until it is all folded up, else a break 
may occur in your train, which will spoil the 
music when you go to let off the cracker. Leave 
about half an inch unfolded for priming pur- 
poses, then, holding the cracker firmly in your 

left hand, take your needle and waxed thread 
and proceed to do it up. 

In making the real cracker, after you have put 
in your train of powder, and readjusted your first 
folds, take your paper-weight heavily along the 
whole length to cake the powder, and when fold- 
ing it up bo careful that the powder does not fall 
out. Experience alone will make you a correct 
folder, 

This plan of making crackers is old-fashioned 
I grant you, but it is simple, and it dispenses 
with the aid of machinery. The last thing to 
be done is to paste on the match-paper, primo 
with a little powder by opening up the end of 
the cracker, thus making sure that the priming 
will reach the powder in the cracker, and that 
the touch-paper will reach the priming. Hay- 


ing primed, twist the end of the match-paper and 
put away the cracker ina small box until you 
want to use it. 

Let me repeat that yon must try your hand 
on at least half a dozen dummies before you 
make the real Jack Spratt. 

The Squid is the next most simple but favour- 
ite form of firework. To make this, pyro- 
technists uso a variety of instruments, which 
you need not purchase, as you do not wish, I 
dare say, to go in for professional elegance of 
workmanship, nor is timo an object. One thing, 
however, you must have, and that is a small fine- 
mesh sieve to thoroughly mix your filling ingre- 
dients. 

A squib wants a pretty strong case, it wants 
to be well rammed, well secured at one end, and 
carefully primed at the other. To make this 
pppular firework buy a penny squib for a copy. 

‘ou will find it is five inches long, the case 
composed of not very thick brown paper covered 
with white. The white covering is a piece of 
refinement you would do well to dispense with, 
Get your paper ready cut, of the kind usually 
sold for squib-making, and rol] your cases evenly 
on e quarter-inch-dismeter former, which any 
carpenter can make you. When you havo rolled 
all your slip round except about an inch and 
ahalf, paste the remainder and then draw the 
case down to the end of the former until half an 
inch protrudes. This half-inch must be securely 
tied with wax thread to close the end of the case, 
which must be afterwards immersed in the hot 
dip. Now proceed to fill your squib with the 
composition, A common twopenny drawing- 

neil will do as a rammer, and you can do tho 
feeding or filling little by little by means of a 
small te n, ramming as you go on, firmly but 
not roughly. Have no more composition out than 
you want. Place about half a teaspoonful of 
ordinary gunpowder at the bottom to give the 
bang, then fill gradually up to the top. 

The composition may be composeil as follows: 
Of meal-powder fifteen Aad saltpetre five 
parts, the best flour sulphur three parts, and 
charcoal three parts. Mux all the ingredients 
well together with your fingers on a sheet of fools- 
cap, then pass four or five times through the 
sieve, and bottle for use. 

Fill the case right up, and after you have tied 
on the match-paper, prime with a dust of gun- 

wder and twist the paper. The last thing to 

pa: done is dipping the end in the glue and red- 
] 


(To be continued.) 
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ODE TO PLUM-PUDDING. 
AN AFTER-DINNER CHRISTMAS RHYME. 


By Rosert RicHARDSON, B.A. 


= ip me, my muse, 

\y the theme to 

S sing, . 

And let my verse 
with rapture 
ring, 

To him, of dain- 
ties rare the 
king— 
Plum-Pudding. 


Hail, monarch of 
the Christmas 
board ! 

Beloved of com- 
moner and lord, 

All Britain doth 
thy praise re- 
cord— 
Plum-Padding. 


Hereditary dish art thou 

Of England’s happy realm, I trow, 

To thee all other sweets must bow— 
Plum-Pudding. 


When thy fair shape and jovial face 

The merry Christmas board doth grace, 

Pies, custards, jellies, all give place— 
Plum-Pudding. 


In vain for me the Frenchman dresses 

His sickening sweets and foreign messes ; 

With simpler tastes me nature blesses — 
Plum-Pudding. 


Let Dutchmen love their sour krout, 

’Tis to their taste I’ve not a doubt ; 

Thy presence doth their dainties flout— 
Plum-Pudding. 


Let each belaud his favourite dish, 
Or be it flesh, or fowl, or fish, 
Than thee nought sweeter can I wish— 
; Plum-Pudding. 


Compound of dainty condiments, 

Of luscious, rich ingredients, 

Of savoury tastes and fragrant scents— 
Plum-Pudding. 


SEEN aeeehee aL rn 


CHRISTMAS CRACKERS. 


Ww™ are all games of chess of equal dura- 

tion !—Because it always takes four 
knights to play a game. : 

Why should the male sex avoid letter A 1— 
Because it makes men mean / 

What is the most daring theft a man can be 
guilty of t—Taking the chair at a public meet- 
ing. 


‘What is the most wonderful of acrobatic feats ? 
—For a man to revolve in his mind. 

Why is the world like a piano !—Because it is 
full of sharps and flats. 

Why is the letter G like the sun !—Because it 
is the centre of light. 


When is a young lady like a poacher /—When 
abe has her hair ina net a 


If your uncle’s sister is not your aunt, what, 
relation is she to you !—She is your mother. 


What does a man see in the wild, wild waves ? 
—Sea foam. 

‘We have al] heard of the ‘‘ flowers of rhetoric” 
—its fruits are the Queen’s peach. 

If a man who makes @ deposition is a depo- 
sitor, does it necessarily follow that the man 
who makes an allegation is an alligator? 

“| hate things as isn’t according to natute,” 
as the baker remarked when he saw a sweep 
washing his face on a week day. 

An exquisitely-dressed young gentleman, 
after buying another seal to dangle about his 
person, said to the jeweller that he would—ah, 
like to have—ah, something engraved on it—ah 
—to denote what he was! ‘Certainly, cer 
tainly,” said the tradesman ; ‘‘I'll put & cipher 
on it.” 

What ia the oldest tree in England !—The 
elder tree. ‘ 

‘What interjection is of the feminine gender t 
—A lass! 

“TNL let you know when I come again,” a8 
the rheamatism said to the leg. 

‘What tree represents a person who persists in 
incurring debts !—Willow (will owe). 

If corns were hereditary, they might properly 
be called patrimonial achers. 

“I presume you won't charge anything for 
just remembering me,” said a one-legged suilor 
to a wooden-leg manufacturer. 

We have heard of an economical man, who 
always takes his meals in front of a mirror. He 
does this to double the dishes. 

‘What vegetable is anything but agreeable on 
board a ship ?—A leek. 

Why is a fool in high station like a man in a 
balloon !—Because everybody appears little to 
him, and he appears little to everybody. 


«© Well, farmer, you told us your place was a 
good place for hunting. Now we have tramped 
it for three hours, and found no game.” ‘‘ Just 
so, Asa general thing, the less game there is 
the more hunting you have.” 

How does a cow become a landed estate ?—By 
turning her into a ficld. 

Why isan egg overdone like an cgg under- 
done ¢—Because it is hardly done. - 


ENIGMAS. 


Before the dawn I'm often out, 
Yet one is up before me ; 

I live and die within an hour, 
And none can then restore me. 


From nearly noon till falls the eve 
Full forty hands I busy ; 

That loon to marry is not fit, 
Who cannot make me, is he ? 


I'm often sought in draper’s shop, 
For curtain, gown, or binding ; 
My equal if you e’er should find, 
ou'd find myself in finding ! 
Il. 
Twice eight are ten of us, 
And ten are only three, 
Nine are only four of us, - 
Whatever can we be? 
If Shae wish to know more of us 
can tell you more, 
As seven are only five of us 
And five are only four ! 


Answers. 
1. A Match. 11. The letters of the Alphabet 


a = peng 
"Twas morning when my first my next began , 
My twhole came on, and roused bird, beast, and 
man, 
Answer. 
Sunrise. 


Iam a word of eleven letters, and mean, 4 
remark. My 3, 1, 11 isa child, 

2,7, 5, 11 is a large shed, 

5, 7,9, 11 is often seen in Eng: 
land, x 

38, 8, 4, 5, 11 is severe, 

6, 7, 3, 4 is an ornament, 

3, 10, 5, 8 is a condition. 

Anmoer. 
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OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MORE FREE: 
PERSEVERANDO. 
DESCENT OF THE 


A 


happiness. So situated, a black man with- 
out doubt enjoys a deal of bliss, but I 
question very much if it equals the joy 
poor Freezing Powders felt when he found 
himself once more safe on board the Arran- 
doon, and cuddled down in a corner with 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 


BLACK man in a barrel of treacle is 


THE POLE; 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE CRUISE OF THE 
SNOWBIRD.") 


By Gorpon SraBies, M.D., R.N. 


NG POWDERS,— 
THE SKY.—THE 


RATER. 


said by some to be emblematical of 


He anxiously watched it till it disappeared from sight. 
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is old cockatoo.* What a long story he 
jad to tell the bird, to be sure!—what a 
+ terrible tale,” I might call it! 

As usual, when greatly engrossed in lis- 
tening. the bird was husily engaged help- 
ing himself to enormous mouthfuls of: 
hemp-seed, spillmg more than he swal- 
lowed, cocking his head, and gazing at his 
little black master, with many an interjec- 
tional and wondering “‘Oh!” and many a 
long-drawn ‘‘Deah mo!” just as if he 
understood every word the boy said, and 
fully appreciated the dangers ho had csme 
through. 

‘“« Well, duckie?” said the bird, fondly, 
when Freezing Powders had concluded. 

“Ob! der sin’t no moh to tell, cockie,” 
said the hoy; ‘‘ but I ’ssure you, when I 
see dat big yellow bear wid his big red 
mouf, I tink I not hab much longer to lib 
in dis world, cockie—I ’ssure you I tink 
so.” 

Freezing Powders was the hero for one 
evening, at all events. McBain made him 
recite his story and sing his daft, wild 
songs more than once, and the very inno- 
cence of the poor boy heightened the 
general effect. He was a favourite all over 
the ship from that day forth. Everybody 
in a manner petted him, and yet it was 
impossible to spoil him, for he took the 
petting as‘a matter of course, but always 
kept his place. His duties were multi- 
farious, though light—he cleaned the silver 
and shined the boots, and helped to lay 
the cloth and wait at table. He went by 
different names in different parts of the 
ship. Ralph called him his cup-bearer, 
because he brought that young gentloman’s 
matutinal coffee, without which our Eng- 
lish hero would not have left his cabin for 
the world. Freezing Powders was mes- 
sage-boy betwixt steward and cook, and 
bore the viands triumphantly along the 
deck, so the steward called him ‘‘ Mustard 
and Cress,” and the cook ‘‘ Young Shallots,” 
while Ted Wilson dubbed him “ Boss of the 
Soup Tureen,” but the boy was entirely 
indifferent as to what he was called. 

‘‘ Make your games, gemlams,” he would 
say; ‘‘don’t be afraid to ’ffend dis chile. 
He nebber get angry, I ’ssure you.” 

When Freezing Powders had nothing in 
his hand his method of progression forward 
was at times somewhat peculiar. He went 
cart-wheel fashion, rolling over and over 
so quickly that you could hardly see him— 
he seemed a mist of legs, or something like 
the figure you see on a Manx penny. 

At other times ‘‘the doctor,” as the cook 
was invariably called by the crew, would 
pop up his head out of the fore-hatch and 
bawl out, 

“Pass young Shallots forward here.” 

‘Ay, ay, doctor,” the men would an- 
swer. ‘‘Shalots! Shalots! Shalots!” 

Then Freezing Powders’s curly head 
would beam up out of the saloon com- 
panion. 

‘Stand by, men!” the sailor who cap- 
tured him would cry; and the men would 
form themselves into a line along the deck 
about three yards apart, and Freezing 
Powders would be pitched from one to the 
other as if he had been a ball of spun- 
yarn, until he finally fell into the friendly 
atms of the cook. 

About s week after the bear adventure 
De Vere, the seronaut, was breakfasting 
in the saloon, as he always did when there 
was anything ‘‘ grand in the wind,” as 
Rory styled the situation. e 


* It may be as well to state here that neither the 
negro boy nor the cockatoo is a character drawn at 
rap‘om ; both had their counterparts in real life. 


‘Dat is von thing I admire very mooch,” 
eaid the Frenchman, pointing to a beauti- 
fully-framed design that hung in a conspi- 
cuous part of the saloon bulkhead. 

“Ah!” gaid Allan, laughing, ‘“ that was 
an idea of dear foolish Soy Rory’s. He 
brought it as a gift to me last Christmas. 
The coral comes from the Indian Ocean; 
Rory gathered it himself; the whole design 
is his. 

“It’s a vera judicious arrangement,” 
said Sandy McFlail, admiringly. 

The arrangement, as the doctor called it, 
was simple enough. Three pieces of coral, 
in the shape of a rose, a thistle, and sham- 
rock, encased—nay, I may say enshrined 
~—in a beautiful casket of crystal and 
gilded ebony. There was the milk-white 
rose of England and the blood-red thistle 
of Scotland side by side, and fondly twin- 
ing around them the shamrock of old Ire- 
land—all in black. 

Here was the motto underneath them— 


Perseberands. 


“There is nothing like perseverance,” 
said Allan. ‘‘The little coral insect there- 
by builds islands, ay, and founds conti- 
nents, destined to be stages on which will 
be worked out or fought out the histories 
of nations yet unborn. ‘Perseverando!’ 
Itisa grand and a bold motto, and I love 
it.” 

The Frenchman had been standing before 
the casket; he now turned quickly round 
to Allan and held out his hand. 

‘You are a bold man,” he said; “you 
will come with me to-day in de balloon?” 

“T will,” said Allan. 

‘We vill soar far above yonder moun- 
tain,” continued De Vere; ‘‘ we vill de- 
scend into the crater. We vill do vat mortal 
man has neever done before. Perseverando! 
Do you fear?” 

‘“Fear?”” said Allan; ‘no! I fear no- 
thing under the sun. Whate’er a man 
dares he can do.” 

‘“‘ Bravely spoken,” cried the Frenchman. 
« Persoverando ! I have room for two 
more.” 

“‘Perseverando!” says Rory. ‘“‘ Perse- 
verando for ever! Hoorah! I’m one of 
you, boys.” 

Ralph was lying on the sofa, reading a 
book. But he doubled down a leaf, got 
up, and stretched himself. 

‘‘Here,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ you fellows 
mustn’t have all the fun; I’ll go too, just 
to see fair play. But, I eay,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘I don’t suppose 


‘there will be any refreshment-stalls down 
| there, eh?” 


‘“‘No, that there won't,” cried Allan. 
“Hi! Peter, pack a basket for four.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!”’ said Peter. 

“And, I say, Peter—” This from Ralph. 

“‘Yes, sir,” said the steward, pausing in 
the doorway. 

“Enough for twenty,” said Ralph. 
“That's all, Peter.” 

“‘Thank’ee, sir,” said Peter, laughing; 
**T'll see to that, sir.” 

It was some time before De Vere suc- 
ceeded in gaining Captain McBain’s con- 
sent to the embarkation of his boys on this 
wild and strange cdventure, but he was 
talked over at last. 

“It is all for the good of science, I sup- 

se,’’ he said, half doubtfully, as he shook 

ands with our heroes before they took 
their places in the car. ‘‘God keep you, 
boys. I’m not at all sure I’ll ever sce one 
of you again.” 

The ropes were let go, and upwards into 
tho clear air rose the mighty balloon. 


‘* Here’s a lark!” said Allan. 

“A sky lark,” said Rory. ‘Let us 
sing, boys—let us sing as we soar, ‘ Rale 
Britannia, Britannia rules the waves.’ ” 

Standing on the quarter-deck, and gazing 
upwards, McBain rd the yoices-grow- 
ing fainter and fainter, end saw the bel- 
loon lessening and lessening, till the song 
could no longer be heard, and the balloon 
itself was but a tiny speck in-the heaven's 
blue. Then he went down below, and 
busied himself all day with calculations. 
He didn’t want to think.. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with our boys ? 
Here they were, all together, embarked 
upon as strange an expedition as it has 
ever probably been the lot of any youth or 
youths to try the chance of. Yet I do not 
think that anything approaching to fear 
found place in the hearts of any one of 
them. The situation was novel in the ex- 
treme. With a slow and steady but imper- 
ceptible motion—for she was weightily 
ballasted —the ‘‘ Perseverando,” as they 
had named the balloon, was mounting 
skywards. There was not the slightest air 
or wind, nor the tiniest of clouds to be 
seen anywhere, and down beneath and 
around them was spread out a panorama, 
which to gaze upon held them spellbound. 

There was e island itself, with its 
rugged hills looking now so strangely flat- 
tencd and so grotesquely contorted ; to the 
west and to the north lay the white and 
boundless sea of ice, but far to the east- 
ward and south was the ocean itself, look- 
ing dark as night in contrast with the solid 
ice. 

But see, yonder, where the ice joins the 
water, and just a little way from its edge, 
lie stately ships—two, three, five in all can 
be counted, and their sails are all clewed ; 
and those innumerable black ticks on the 
snow, what can they be but seals, and men 
sealing ? 

“Don’t you long to join them 
Allan, addressing his companions. 

“I don’t,” replied Rory; ‘‘in spite of 
the cold I feel a strange, dreamy kind of 
happiness all over heart and brain. Troth! 
I feel as if I had breakfasted on lotus- 
leaves.” 

“And I,” said Ralph, “ feel as I hadn’t 
breakfasted on anything in particular. 
Let us see what Peter has done up for us.” 

And he stretched out his hand as he 
spoke, towards a basket. 

‘‘Ah!” cried the Frenchman, “not dat 
basket; dat is my Bagdads—my pigeons, 
my letter-carriers! You sce, gentlemen, 
I have come prepared to combat cevery 
deeficulty.”” 

‘*So I see,” said Ralph, coolly undoing 
the other basket; ‘‘ what an appetite the 
fresh air gives a fellow, to be sure!” 

“Indeed,” says Rory, archly, ‘‘it is 
never very far from home you've got to go 
for that same, big brother Ralph. But it's 
hardly fair, after all, to try to eat the 
Bagdads.” 

“Remember one thing, though,” replied 
Ralph ; ‘‘if it should occur to me suddenly 
that you want your ears pulled you cannot 
run away to save yourself.” 

“Indeed,” said Rory, ‘I don’t think 
that the frost has left any ears at all on 
me worth pulling, or worth speaking about 
either.” 

“Ha!” cried Allan, ‘that reminds me; 
I've got those face-mufflers. There! I'll 
show you howto put one on. The fur side 
goes inside—thus; now I have a hole to 
breathe through, and a couple of holes for 
vision.” 

‘And a pretty guy you look!” 


on 


said 
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“Oh! bother the looks,” responded Ralph, 
*-let us all be guys. Give us a mask, old 
aman.” 

They did feel more comfortable now that 
they had the masks on, and could gaze 
about them without the risk of being 
frozen. 

‘The cold was intense ; it was bitter. 

“I'd beat my feet to keep them warm,” 
said Rory, ‘‘if I didn’t think I'd beat the 
bottom of the car out. Then we'd all go 
fluttering down like so many kittywakes, 
and it’s Captain McBain himself that would 
be astounded to sec us back so soon.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Frenchman, ‘‘ we 
are right over the mouth of the crater. I 
shall now make descent, with your permis- 
sion. Then it vill not be so cold.” 

“And is it inside the volcano,” cries 
Rory, ‘‘you’d be taking us to warm us? 
Down into the crater, to toast our toes at 
Vulcan’s own fireside? Sure, Captain De 
Vere, it is splicing the main-brace you’re 
after, for you want to give us all a drop of 
the craytur.” 

“Oh!—oh!” this from Ralph. ‘Oh! 
Rory—oh! how can you make so vile a 
pun? Insnch a situation, too!” 

The gentlest of breezes was carrying the 
balloon almost imperceptibly towards the 
north and west; meanwhile De Vere was 
permitting a gradual escape of gas, and 
the ‘‘ Perseverando” sunk gradually to- 
~wards the mountain-top, the mouth of 
which seemed to yawn to swallow them 
up. There was a terrible carnestness 
about this daring seronaut’s face that awed 
-even Rory into silence. 

A: Stand by,” he whispered; for in the 
dread silence even a whisper could be 
heard—'‘ stand by, Allan, to throw that 
‘bag of ballast over the moment I say tho 
-word.” 

Viewing it from the sea of ice, no one 
could calculate how large is the extent of 
the crater on the top of that mighty moun- 
tain cone. It is perfectly circular, and five 
hundred yards at least in circumference, 
but it is deeper, far and away, than any 
volcanic crater into which it has ever been 
my fortune to peer. Even when the great 
balloon began to alight in its centre the 
gulf below seemed bottomless. The Per- 
severando appeared to be sinking down— 
down—down into the blackness of dark- 
ness. To the perceptions of our heroes, 
who peered fearfully over the car and 
gazed below, the gulf was rising towards 
them and swallowing them up. 

I do not think I am detracting in the 
slightest from their character for bravery, 
when I say that the hearts of Ralph, Rory, 
and Allan, at all events. felt as if standing 
still, so terrible was the feeling of dread of 
some unknown danger that crept over 
them. As for De Vere, he was a fatalist 
of the newest French scbool, and » man 
that carried his life in his hand. He 
never attempted, it is true, any feat which 
he deemed all but impossible to perform; 


but, having embarked on an enterprise, he 
would go through with it, or he cared not 
te live. 


Strange though it may appear, it is just 
men like this that fortune favours. Pro- 
bably because the wish to continue to exist 
is not uppermost in their minds, the wish 
and the hope to achieve success is the para- 
mount feeling. 

Still slowly, very slowly, sunk the bal- 
loon, as if unwilling to leave her serial 
home. And now a faint shade of light 
begins to mingle with the darkness beneath 
them; they are near the bottom of the 
crater at last. 


“Stand by once again,” whispers De 
Vere, ‘‘ to throw that anchor over as soon 
as I tell you.” 

A moment of awful suspense. 

«Now! now!” hisses De Vere. 

Two anchors quit the car at the same 
time—one thrown by the aeronaut himself, 
one by Allan, and the ropes are speedily 
made fast. The balloon gives an upward 
plunge, the cables tighten, then all is still! 

“Ha! ha! she is fast!” cried De 
Vere, now for the first time showing a 
little excitement. ‘‘ Oh, she is a beauty ! 
She has behave most lofely! Look up, 


gentlemen !—look up!—behold the mighty | 
walls of blue ice that surround us!—behold 


the circlo of blue sky dat over-canopies 
us!—look, the stars are shining !” 


‘Can it bo night so soon 38 ‘exclaimed g 


Allan, in alarm. 

“Nay, nay, gentlemen,” said the enthu- 
siastio Frenchman, ‘‘be easy of your minds. 
It is not night in the vorld outside, but 
here it is alvays night; up yonder the stars 
shine alvays alvays, when de clouds are 
absent. And shine dey vill until de crack 
of doom. Now gaze around you. Sec, 
the darkness already begins to vanish, and 
you can see the vast and mighty cavern 
into which I have brought you. If my 
judgment serves me, it extends for miles 
around beneath de mountain. There !— 
you begin to perceive the gigantic stalac- 
tites that seem to support the roof!” 

“Ralph,” cried Rory, seizing his friend 
by the hand, ‘‘do you remember, years 
and years ago, while we all eat round the 
fire in the tartan parlour of Arrandoon 
Castle, wishing we might be able to do 
something that no one, man or boy, had 
ever done before ?” 

“TI do—I do,” answered Ralph. 

“‘Descend with me here, then,” con- 
tinued Rory, ‘‘and lct us explore the 
cavern. Only a little, litle way, captain,” 
he pleaded, seeing that De Vere shook his 
head in strong dissent. 

‘*You know not vat you do ask,” said 
De Vere, solemnly. ‘‘Here are caves 
within caves, one cavern but hides a thou- 
sand more ; besides, there are, maybe, and 
doubtless sre, crevasscs in de floor of dis 
awful crater, into which you may tumble, 
neever, neever to be seen again. Pray do 
not think of risking a danger so vast.” 


The day wore slowly to a close: many 
and many an anxious look did McBain 
take skywards, in hopes of seeing the 
returning balloon. But the sun set, tip- 
ping the distant hills with brightest crim- 
son, twilight dicd away in the west, and 
one by one shone out the stars, till night 


| and darkness and silence reigned over all 


the sea of ice. 

He went below at last. His feelings 
may be better imagined than described. 
He tried to make himself believe that no- 
thing had occurred, and that the balloon 
had safely descended in some snow-clad 
valley, and that morning would bring 
good tidings. But for all this he could 
not for the life of him banish a dread cold 
feeling that something terrible had oc- 
curred, the very novelty of which made it 


all the more appalling to think of. Pre- 
sently the mate entered the saloon. 
‘What cheer, Stevenson! Any tid- 


ings?” 
‘« A pigeon, sir,” replied the mate, hand- 
ing the bird into the captain’s grasp. 
cBain’s hands shook as he had Dever 
remembered them shake before as he undid 
the tiny missive from the pigeon’s leg. 


It ran briefly thus :— 

‘‘We are detained here in the crater all 
night. Do,not be alarmed. To-morrow 
will, please Providence, see us safely 
home.” 


(To be continued.) 


Christmas. 


Tue time draws near the birth of Christ ; 
The moon shines clear, the night is stiil ; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Join one and all in sweetest tryst. 


Be merry all, be merry all, 
With holly dress the festive hall, 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
To welcome merry Christmas, 


And oh ! remember, gentles gay, 
To you, who bask in fortune’s ray, 
The year is all a holiday,— 

The poor have only Christmas. 


Hark how all the welkin rings, 
“* Glory to the King of kings, 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” 


Joyful all ye nations rise, 

Join the triumph in the skies ; 
Universal Nature, say, 

«Christ, the Lord, is born to-day !” 


Apvice To Youxe Crristrans.—Woe are to 
work for Christ each one in the sphere of Ais own 
secular occupation.—You may not occupy whit 
the world calls distinguished places now, w 
ever you may one day do. If you are in 
mon business, you are in business for Jesus 
Christ ; it is His concern. He is Lord of the 
till, Lord of the fire-safe, Lord of the goods, 
Lord of pen, ink, and paper ; every place is holy 
ground ; everything you use in trade isa luly 
vessel of the temple. If you go fishing, you 
catch Christ's fish ; if you groom a horse, it is 
His horse ; if you dig, it is in His ground ;— 
mind what you are about. If you have trials, 
trials are trusts; if you have poverty, even 
poverty is a talent for service. Your religion is 
not a thing by itself, it is you, and wherever 
you pass your lives is the sphere where you have 
seen Christ by what you arc, and by what you 
are doing, making life’s commonplaces the in 
struments for the expression of Christian temper, 
Christian patience, istian truth, Christian 
punctuality, the Christian fight of faith and tiro 
of charity. —Lev. Dr. Stanford, 
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THE GRYPTOGRAM ; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE GIANT RAFT.’’) 


By Jutes VERNE, 
Author of “The Boy Captain,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE CONTENTS OF THE CASE. 


ws. was it that had happened? A 
purely physical phenomenon, 
which the following i3 the explanation. 
The gunboat Santa Ana, bound for 
Manaos, had come up the river and 
the bar at Frias. Just before she reached 
the embouchure of the Rio Negro she 
hoisted her colours and saluted the Bra- 
zilian flag. At the report vibrations were 
produced slong the surface of the stream, 
and these vibrations making their way 
down to the bottom of the river, had been 
sufficient to raise the corpse of Torres, 
already lightened by the commencement of 
its decomposition and the distention of its 
cellular system. The body of tho drowned 
man had in the ordinary course risen to 
the surface of the water. 

This well-known “Plenomenon explains 
the Teappearance of the co. , but it must 
be admitted that the arrival of the Santa 
Ana was a fortunate coincidence. - 


“Not a single exterior moveme: 


_Bya shout from Manoel, repeated by all 
his companions, one of the pirogues was 


the diver was at the same time hauled up 
to the raft. 

Great was Manoel’s emotion when Benito, 
drawn on to the platform, was laid there 
in a state of complete inertia, not a single 
exterior movement betraying that he still 
ved. 

Was not this a second which the 
waters of the Amazon had given up? 

As quickly as possible the diving-dress 
| was taken off him. 
| Benito had entirely lost consciousness 
i bencath the violent shocks of the gym- 


Manoel, distracted, called to him, 
breathed into him, and endeavoured to 
recover the heart’s pulsation. 

“Tt beats! It beats!” ho exclaimed. 

Yes! Benito’s heart still beat, and in 
a few minutes Manoel’s efforts restored 
him to life. 

“The body! the body!” 
| Such were the first words, the only ones 
which escaped from Benito’s lips. 

“« There it is!” answered Fragoso, point, 
ing to a pirogue then coming up to the raft 
with the . 

“But what has been the matter, 
Benito?" asked Manoel. ‘Has it been 


the want of air?” 
paregae ee: 
the na- 


“No!” said Benito; “a 
“ Acannon shot!” replied Manoel. ‘It 


of | notus, 


But the noise? 


nt betraying that he still tived.” 


was the cannot shot which brought the 
| corpse to the surface.” 


immediately steered for the body, while 


At this moment the pirogue came up to 
the raft. The body of Torres, taken on 

board by the Indians, rested along its 

bottom. His sojourn in the water had not 

disfigured him very much. He was easily | 
recognisable, und there was no doubt as to 

his identity. 

Fragoso, knecling down in the pirogue, 
had already begun to undo the clothes of , 
the drowned man, which came away in. 
fragments. 

At the moment Torres’s right arm, which 
was now left bare, attracted bis attention. 
On it there appeared the distinct scar of an 
old wound produced by a blow from a 
knife. 

“That scar!” exclaimed Fragoso. “ But 
—that is ! I remember now—” 

‘“ What?” demanded Manoel. 

“ A quarrel! Yea! a quarrel I witnessed 
in the province of Madeira three years agO. 
How could I have forgotten it! i 
Torres was then a captain of the woods. 
Ah! I know now where I had seen him, 
the scoundrel! ” 

“That ‘does not matter to us now,” 
cried Benito. ‘‘ The case! the case! Has 
he still got that ?” and Benito was about 
to tear away the last coverings of the 
col to get at it. 

Manoel stopped him. 

“One moment, Bevito,” he said; and 
then, turning to the men on the raft who 
did not belong to the jangada, and whose 
evidence could not be suspected at any 
future time, 

“Just take note, my friends,” he said, 
“‘of what we are doing here, so that you 
can relate before the magistrate what has 


The men came up to the pirogue. 

Fragoeo undid the belt which encircled 
the body of Torres underneath the torn 
poncho, and feeling his breast-pocket, 
exclaimed, 

“The case!” 

Acry of joy escaped from Benito. He 
stretched forward to seize the case, to 
make sure that it contained— 

“No!” again interrupted Manoel, whose 
coolness did not forsake him. ‘‘It is 
necessary that not the slightest possible 
doubt should exist in the mind of the 
magistrates! It is better that disinterested 
witnesses should affirm that this case was 
really found on the corpse of Torres!” 

“You are right,” replied Benito. 

“My friend,” said Manoel to the fore- 
man of the raft, ‘‘ just feel in the pocket 
of the waistcoat.” 

The foreman obeyed. He drew forth 
a metal case, with the cover screwed on, 
and which seemed to have suffered in no 
way from its sojourn in the water. 


“The !” Is the peper still inside?” 
exclaimed Benito, who could not contain 
himeelf. 


“Tt is for the magistrate to open this 
case!’ answered Manoel. ‘‘To him alone 
belongs the duty of verifying that the docu- 
ment was found within it.” 

“Yes, yes. Again you are right, Ma- 
noel,” said Benito. ‘To Manaos, my 
friends—to Manaos!” 

Benito, Manoel, Fragoso, and the fore 
man who held the case immediately jumped 
into one of the pirogues, and were starting 
off, when Fragoso said, 

“ And the corpse ?” 

The pirogue stopped. 

In fact, the Indians had already thrown 
back the body into the water, and it was 
drifting away down the river. : 

“Torres was only a scoundrel,” said 
Benito. ‘If I was the apparent cause, if 
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was God that struck him, and his body 
ought not to go unburied!” 

id so orders were given to the second 
‘pirogue to recover the corpse, and take it 
to the bank to await its burial. 

ut at the same moment a flock of birds 
of prey, which skimmed along the surface 
of the stream, pounced on the floatin, 
body. They were urubus, a kind of »: 
vulture, with naked necks and long claws, 
and black as crows. In South America 
they are known as gallinazos, and their 
voracity is un) arallefod. The body, torn 
open by their beaks, gave forth the gases 
which inflated it, its density increased, it 
sank down little by little, aud for the last 
‘time what remained of Torres disappeared 
beneath the waters of the Amazon. 

Ten _ minutes afterwards the piroguo 
‘arrived at Manaos. Beoito and his com- 
‘panions jumped ashore, and hurried 
‘through the streets of the town. Ina few 
‘minutes they had reached the dwelling of 
Judge Jarriquez, and informed him, 
through one of his servants, that they 
wished to see him immediately. 

The judge ordered them to be shown 
into his study. 

There Manoel recounted all that had 
passed, from the moment when Torres 

been killed until the moment when 
the case had been found on his corpse, and 
taken from his breast-pocket by the fore- 
man. 

Although this recital was of a nature to 
corroborate all that Joam Dacosta had said 
on the subject of Torres, and of the bar- 
gain which he had endeavoured to make, 
Judge Jarriquez could not restrain a smile 
of incredulity. 

‘‘There is the case, sir,” said Manoel. 
‘For not a single instant has it been in 
our hands, and the man who gives it to 
you is he who took it from the body of 
Torres.” 

The magistrate took the case and ex- 
amined it with care, turning it over and 
over as though it were made of some pre- 
cious material. Then he shook it, and a few 
coins inside sounded with a metallic ring. 
Did not, then, the case contain the document 
which had been so much sought after—the 
‘document written in the very hand of the 
true author of the crime of Tijuco, and which 
Torres had wished to sell at such an ignoble 
price to Joam Dacosta ? Was this material 


proof of the convict’s innocence irrecover- 
ably lost ? 
e can easily imagine the violent agita- 


tion which had seized upon the spectators 
of the sceue. Benito could scarcely utter a 
word, he felt his heart ready to burst. 
“Open it, sir! open the case!” he at 
last exclaimed, in a broken voice. 3 

Judge Jarriquez began to unscrew th 
lid; then, when the cover was removed, he 
turned up the case, and from it a few 
pieces of gold dropped out and rolled on 
the tele: : ; 

“But the paper! the paper!” again 
gas Benitd,, who clutched hold of the 
table to save himself from falling. 

The magistrate put his fingers into the 
case and drew out, not without difficulty, 
a faded paper, folded with care, and which 
the water did not seem to hava even 
touched. 

‘‘The document! that is the document! ” 
shouted Fragoso; ‘‘ that is the very paper 
I saw in the hands of Torres! ” 

Judge Jarriquez unfolded the paper and 
cast his eyes over it, and then he turned it 
over so as to examine it on the back and 
the front, which were both covered with 
writing. ‘‘ A document it really is!” said 


he; ‘‘there is no doubt of that. It is, 
indeed, a document !’* 


=o. 
= 


‘“Why ?’’ exclaimed Benito, who be- 
came pale as death. 


“Yes,” replied Benito; ‘and that is 


A Flock of Birds pounced on it. 


“ Because this document is a crypto- 


the document which proves my father’s | gram, and—” 


innocence !” “Well?” 

“Ido not know that,” replied Judge “We have not got the key!” 
Jarriquez ; ‘‘and I am afraid it will be , 
very (To be continued.) 


ult, to know it.” 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 
By Dr. Irving, THES ScoTTisH CAPTAIN. 
PART IX. 
e@ have spoken of Ground, of Wind, of 
Ball, and of Dress ; and now we shall 
k of the most important thing of all— 
Blayers ‘What manner of boy, or man, should 
play Rugby football ? I say at once, and with- 
out hesitation, every boy or man who is free 
from serious bolily disease ; and I would go 
further, and say thr‘ some who are by no means 
free from bodily disease should systematically 
play football asa t assistance to their get- 
ting rid of it I AT have something more to 
say on this point later on when I speak of the 
Rugby game from a public point of view. 
Meanwhile I would give some advice to players. 
First, as to Practice. And in the matter of 
Practice; I must draw a distinction between 
school players and club players, for their cases 
are in many respects quite different from each 
other. A schoolboy has far more time for 
practice ; he isin condition as a rule, always 
should be, to do much more playing through 
the week than a club player, and, most impor- 


tant of all, he practises not so much to keep in | 


condition as to learn the game; whereas a club 
layer as a rule practises merely to keep himself 


it. 

Therefore I would say to schoolboys, Have 
regular field-days, and play on them, wet or dry. 
Two a week, say on Monday and Thursday, are 
enough, and on these days tho whole school 
fifteen should play against the next twenty-five 
or so, having it so arranged that the fifteen shall 
jabe well employed to hold their own. It should 
be imperative that every one shall turn ap just 
as punctually as if it were fora match, If it is 
a large schoo), with several filtcens, then there 
must be a large ground, two or three sets of 
goals, and it may be necessary to have field- 

ys arranged for every day a week, so that 
each one, say, of five or six fifteens, may have 
two days a week practice together. 

Always strip and play in football dress, and 
always have a warm tub as soon as yourcan 
after stopping. Keep in condition. don’t 
Mean that you are to live on half-raw meat, 
stale bread, and beer, as some foolishly ima- 

ine. If you attempt that, take my word for 
It you won't keep in condition; but avoid the 
pastrycook’s us you would the plague, and shun 


tobacco as you would poison. Never be per 
suaded to taste spirits. 
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you are boys, and this exhortation particularly 

address (o the bigger boys. Don’t run away 
with the idea that you are so much better at 
games than the juniors that you needn’t prac- 
tise. and have only to turn up at matches, and 
perhaps come on to the ground on practice days 
in mufti to sce how the young ones are getting 
on, as I have too often seen the head boys of 
school teams de. Your duty is to play on the 
field-days yourselves, both for the sake of your 
own play, and also to direct and encourage the 
juniors, 

Don't merely be content even to play a prac- 
tice-game twice « week. There should be one 
or two odd goals set apart for practising drop 
and place-kicking, and on days which are not 
field-days you should punt about there, prac- 
tising drops at goal quick, and with others try- 
ing to charge you down, and at all angles. And 
don't let the backs and three-quarter-backs 
alone think that this is their work. The for- 
wards shoul. equally learn to drop with either 
foot, and straight, or round the corner. Also 
practise punting, and let several of the team be 
assiduous iz making themselves sure place-kicks, 
and trustworthy placers of the ball. You should 
not be able—as it is too often sible to do— 
to spot a forward at once by his clumsy and 
slovenly style of drop-kicking. 

Remember that it is at school that you have 
your only opportunity in life not merely to ac- 
quire the sound rudiments of knowledge and 
good habits of life and study, but also the 


Don't try to ape the ways of men while still | sound rudiments of football and good habits of! school ; they are busier, and have not so much 


play. To make a player perfect, or at least 
Righ-class, a drop at goal, a punt, a tackle, a 
chuck, when he has a chance, evena speculator, 


should come as naturally and instinctively as | 


' swallowing an oyster. 
i Get thoroughly to know each other, and have 
| confidence in each other, so that when you throw 
out of touch to Tom, chuck to Dick, or depend 
{on Harry’s tackling an opponent just getting 
| behind your goal, you feel as certain of his not 
making a mistake as you do that the sun will 
' set in the west. 
; It is always a good thing to sce the masters 
‘ of a school practising with the boys. It does 
good to buth, and engenders that familiarity 
| which does not breed contempt. What more 
} thoroughly refreshing to the soul of a youngster 
{| who has had a birching, or a Gcorgic to write 
out, than to follow his tormentor to the football 
{ field and then run clean round him, tackle him, 
‘and throw him heels over head, or charge him 
| into touch? You may form a very fair estimate 
of the healthiness or otherwise of the tone 
which pervades a school by observing the regu- 
larity, and the disregard of weather, with which 
they turn out on ficld-days, and the freedom 


their sport. 
As to club players, with them practice is a 
much more difficult matter. There are several 


considerations to be taken into account; they | 


are older, and don’t therefore do with so much 


with which their masters mingle with them in ; 


hard playing through the week as suits boys at | 


leisure. They are supposed at least to know 
the game better, and therefore their practice i. 
simply for tho sake of condition. That practice 
together as a team would be most valuable to a 
club team there is no denying, and any football- 
player cannot fail to have observed how very 
much better together a school team always plays 
than a club team, and how often it is able to 
win matches against a lot twice its own weight, 
and with far more experience to boot. But the 
| fact remains, in the case of the vast majority of 
‘club players there is no time nor opportunity 
i for much practice through the week. I should 
i advise such to observe the ordinary rules of 
health as regards drink, diet, and tobacco ; tc 
belong to some ‘gymnastic club and do some 
i work there daily; to take a good hard walk 
into the country daily; and if they cam find 
any hare-and-hounds club handy, to join it 
and have one run a week ; to try, especially in 
the beginning of the season, to get a few prac- 
tice games—one a week for the first five or six 
wecks—just to get seasoned ; and once seasoneil. 
they can keep up their condition easily enough 
by their weekly match every Saturday. For 
however much care in Jiving, and regular exer- 
cise, and an occasional breather through the 
week, will do for condition, there is only one 
way of getting into condition for football, and 
that is playing fuotball ; and once that football 
condition is attained, the one match a week, 
combined with other exercise, suflices. 
(To be continued.) 


THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Taz Autnor or “‘THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE GUINEA WATCH,” ETC. 


been such as to throw a damper over the 
future success of that valuable paper. It 


was most uncomfortably connected in the 
minds of the Fifth with the cowardice of 
Oliver Greenfield, and with the stigma 
which his conduct had cast upon the whole 
Form, and they one and all experienced 
a great diminution of interest in its future. 

The Fifth were far more intent on vin- 
dicating their reputation with the Sixth— 
and, indeed, with the rest of the school. 
They sought every opportunity of bring- 
ing on a collision with the monitors. One 
or two of their number went so far as to 
pick quarrels with members of the rival 
class, in hopes of a fight. But in this 
they were not successful. The Sixth chose 
to look upon this display of feeling among 


- | to, 


CUAPTER XII.—THE ‘‘ DOMINICAN” AGAIN, 


of mind, and were by no means to be 
tempted into hostilities. They asserted 
their authority whenever they could enforce 
it, and sacrificed it whenever it scemed 
more discreet to do so. Only one thing 
evoked a temporary display of vexation 
from them, and that was when Ricketts 
and Braddy appeared one day, arm-in-arm, 
in the passages with fall hats on their 
heads. 
the exclusive privilege of the Sixth at St. 
Dominic’s, and, worn by them during 


monitorship. This action on the part of 
the Fifth, therefore, was as good as a 
usurpation of monitorial rights, and that 
the Sixth were not disposed to stand. How- 
ever, Raleigh, the captain, when appealed 
pooh- oohed the matter. ‘‘ Let them 
be,” said he; ‘‘ what do you want to make 
a row about it for? If the boys do mis- 
take them for monitors, so much the less 
row in the passages.” 

Raleigh was always a man of peaco— 
though it was rumoured he could, if he 
chose, thrash any two Dominicans going— 
and the monitors were much disgusted to 
find that he did not authorise them to in- 
terfere with the Fifth in the matter. 
the Fifth were interfered with in another 
quarter, and in a way which caused them 
to drop their chimney-pots completely. 
One afternoon the entire Fourth Junior 
appeared in the corridors in their Sunday 
tiles! In their Sunday tiles they slid down 
the bannisters; in their Sunday tiles they 
played leapfrog; in their Sunday tiles they 
executed a monster tug-of-war in the bot- 
tom corridor! Stephen and Bramble fought 


Now, tall hats on weck-days were | 


school hours, served as the badge of | 


But | 


their usual battle in top-hats, and Master | 
their juniors as a temporary aberration | Paul insisted on wearing the same decora- ' 


| tion while washing up Oliver's tea-things. 
It was a splendid hit, and for once in a 
way Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles scored one, 
for the Fifth appeared next day in their 
ordinary “boilers,” and the dignity of the 
monitors was vindicated. 

But the blood was up between Fifth and 
Sixth, and each Form looked forward to. 
the match, Sixth versus School, with re- 
doubled interest. 

“Were not these boys fools ?” some one 
asks, 

To be sure they were, sir. But what of 
| that ? they were none the less boys, and 
most of them fine young fellows, too, with 
all their nonsense. 

However, as has been said, all this came 
out of the circumstances which attended 
the bringing out of the first number of the 
“Dominican,” and there seemed but a 
poor leok-out for No. 2, which was now 
| nearly due, in consequence. 

“What on earth am I to do?” asked 
Pembury, of Tom Senior, one day; ‘I’ve 
not got a single contribution yet. There's 
you malsng out you're too busy, and Rick 
thesame. It’s allhumbug, I know! What 
are you busy at I’d like to know ® I never 
saw you busy yet.” 

“Upon my word, old man,” said Tom, 
“Tm awfully sorry, but I’ve got a tre- 
| mendous lot to do. I’m going to try for 
the French prize; I am, really.” 

“And you'll get it, too ; rather! Wasn't 
it you who translated ‘I know the way to 
write’ into ‘Je non le chemin a writer.” 
eh? Oh, stick to French by all means, 
Tom; it’s in your line! But you might 
just as well write for No. 2.” 

“TJ really can't this time,”’ said Tom. 

Ricketts had an excuse very similar. 
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Bullinger had hurt his foot, he said, and | 
could not possibly write; and Braddy had , 
begun to study fossils, he said, and was : 
bound to devote all his spare time to them. 
To all of whom Master Pembury gave a 
piece of his mind. 

‘«Wray, old man,” said he, that even- 
ing, ‘‘ you aod Noll and I shall have to do 
the whole thing between us, that’s all 
about it.” 

“ Awfully sorry!” said Wraysford ; 
“‘ you'll have to let me off this time. I’m 
working like nails for the Nightingale.” 

“‘ Bother the Nightingale, I say! What 
is it to the ‘ Dontinicas *P Come, I say, 
old man, that won’t do! you aren’t going ! 
to leave me in the lurch like all the rest?” 

But Wraysford was; he would gladly | 
have helped if he could, but he really must ' 
not this time; perhaps he would for the 
next. 

Oliver was as bad ; he declared the things | 
he had written before—even with Pem- 
bury’s assistance—had taken him such 
ages to do, that he wasn’t going in for the 
next number. He was very sorry to dis- 
appoint, and all that; but if Tony was in 
for a scholarship next Michaelmas he would 
understand the reason. Why not let the 
thing drop this month ? 

This, however, by no means met Tony’s | 
views. A pretty figure he would cut if it ; 
were to be said he couldn’t keep up a paper | 
for two numbers running! No! his mind 
was made up. No. 2 should come out, even | 
if he wrote every word of it himself! And | 
with that determination he hobbled off to | 
hia study. Here he met Simon waiting for | 

im 


“Oh!” said the poet; ‘I only brought 
this, if you'll put it in. I think it’s not | 
bad. I could make it longer if’ you like. 
I find poetry comes so easily, you know!” 

Tony glanced over the paper, and 
grinned. ‘Thanks, awfully! This will 
do capitally ; it would spoil it to make it 
any longer. You're a brick, Simon! I 
wish J could write poetry.” 

“Oh! never mind. I could do some 
more bits about other things, you know, if 
you like.” 

Pembury said he didn’t think he should 
require any more ‘‘ bits,” but was awfully 
obliged by this one, which was first-rate, 
nm commendation which seut Simon away | 
happy to his study, there immediately to 
compose the opening stanza of his famous 
epic, ‘‘The Sole’s Allegery —a sacred 
Poem.” 

With one contribution in hand, Tony 
locked his door and sat down to write. 
There was something out of the common 
abont Pembury. ‘ith the body of a 
cripple he had the heart of a lion, and 
difficulties only made it more dauntless. 
Any one else would have thought twice, 
indeed, before undertaking the task he was 
now setting himself to do, and ninety-nine 
out of every hundred would have aban- 
doned it before it was half done. ‘But 
Tony was indomitable. Every night that 
week he locked his study door, and threats 
and kicks and entreaties would not open it 
even to his dearest friends. And slowly 
the huge white sheet before him showed 
tho signs of hisdiligence. The great, long 
columns, one after another, filled up; 
paragraph followed paragraph, and article 
article. He coolly contmued the History 
of St. Dominic’s begun last month by 
Bullinger, and the Reports of the Sixth 
Form Debates commenced by Tom Senior. 
And the Diary of the Sixth Form Mouse 
went on just as if Wraysford had never 
abandoned it, and the poem on the Guinea- 


pigs, promised in No. 1, by the author of 
‘‘To a Tadpole,” duly appeared also. 
Besides this, there were the continuations 
of Tony’s own articles, and his Personal 
Notes, and ‘ Squeaks from Tadpolopolis,” 
and advertisements just as usual; until, in 
due time, the last column was filled up, 
the sheet triumphantly fixed in its frame, 
and as triumphantly hung up on its own 
articular nails on the wall outsitie the 
ifth Form door. 

It was a feat to be proud of, and Tony 
was justly and pardonably proud. It was 
at least a gratification next morning to see 
not only that the school generally took 
unabated interest in the ‘‘ Dominican,” but 
that he had fairly astonished his own class 
fellows. Their admiration of the editor 
was unbounded and undisguised. Their 
consciences had all, more or less, re- 
proached them for backing out of their 
responsibilities in the way they had; and 
now it quite touched them Yo seo how, 
notwithstanding, Anthony had by his own 
labour made up for their defect, and sus- 
tained the reputation of the Fifth before 
all the school. 

The crush outside the door was greater 
than ever this time, and Master Paul, who 
again acted as policeman, was obliged to 
summon Stephen to his assistance in 
watching to see that no damage came to 
the precious document. 

The account of the Alphabet Match was 
very graphic, and written quite in the 
sporting style, greatly to the amusement 
of most who had taken part in it. Here 
is a specimen :— 

‘ At 4.30, sharp, the leather was taken 
into custody by ‘Gamey’ Raikes, at the 
wash-house end, who tried what his artful 
‘ yorkers’ could do in the way of dissolving 
partnership. But Teddy Loman kept his 
willow straight up, and said ‘Not at home’ 
to every poser, leaving Noll to do all the 
smacking. This pretty business might 
have gone on till to-morrow week had the 
men’s upper stories been as ‘0. K.’ as their 
timbers, but they messed about over a 
pretty snick of Noll’s, and, after popping 
the question three times, Teddy got home 
just in time to see his two bails tumble out 
of their groove. Teddy didn’t like this, 
and bowled his partner a wide compliment, 
which Noll, like a sensible man, didn’t 
walk out to, and Teddy was astonished to 
find his party could get on without him; ” 
and so on. 


This version of the incident was by no 
means pleasant to Loman, but to every one 
else it was highly diverting, and it actually 
made one or two of the Fifth think that 
Oliver, after all, had not done such a very 
discreditable thing in taking that angry 
word in silence. If only he had shown 
more spirit about the blow they could have 
forgiven the rest. 

Then followed more from the Sixth Form 
Mouse :— 

“The Sixth held a Cabinet Council to- 
day to discuss who shoald go out for nuts. 
The choice fell on Callonby. I wonder 
why the Sixth are so fond of nuts. Why, 
monkeys eat nuts. Perhaps that is the 
reason. What a popular writer Mr. Bohn 
is with the Sixth! they even read him at 
lesson time! I was quite sorry when the 
Doctor had to bone Wren’s Bohn. I wonder, 
by the way, why that bird found it so hard 
to translate the simplest sentence without 
bis Bohn! The Doctor really shoulda't— 
I hope he will restore to Wren his back- 
bone by giving him back his Bohn. Hum! 
I heard some one smiling. I'll go.” 


The Sixth, a good many of them, were 
imprudent enough to look very guilty at 
the reading of this extract, a circumstance 
which appeared to afford keenest delight 
to the Fifth. But as Simon’s. poem fol- 
lowed, they had other food for thought ct 
the moment. The poem was entitled— 


“A REvVERIF. 
1. 
I walked me in the garden, all in the gardon 
fair, 
And mused upon my hindmost sole* all in the 
open air. 
When lo! I heard above my head a sound all 
like a wisk,+ 
I steppéd me aside thereat out of the way so 
brisk. 
Lon 
I looked me up, and there behold! and lo! a 
window broad, 
And out thereof I did dizzern a gallant fishing- 
rod, 
All sportiog in the breaze untill the hook in ivy 
caught, 
And then the little lad he tried to pull it harder 
than he ought. 


peed 


It broke, alas ! and so messeems fades life's per- 
plecksing dreems, 

And vanish like that fishing-rod all in the dark 
messeems. 

I wonder if my perplecksiag dreams will vanish 
like the rod in the dark, 

And I shall rise and rise and rise and rise all 
like a lark, 


Iv. 
Oh wood I was a lark, a lark all lofty in the 


sky, 

Ido a know what I should do to quench my 
blazing eye. 

I'd look me down on Dominic's and think of the 
days when I was young, 

Or would I was an infant meek all sucking of 
my thumb.” 


Again Simon, who had watched with 
intense interest the reception of his poem, 
was perplexed to notice the amusement it 
had caused. Even Pembury had mistaken 
its “‘inmost soul,” for he had placed it in- 
the column devoted to ‘‘Facetie.” Nor 
could Simon understand why, for the next 
week, every one he met had his thumb in 
his mouth. ‘It was very eu oe of 
life’s mysteries—and he thoughts of 
embodying the fact im his ‘‘Sole’s Alle- 
gery,” which was now rapidly approaching 


completion. 
‘Aker this bubbling up of pure verse 
there followed a few remarks about Guinea- 


igs and Tadpoles, which had the effect of 
Bighly incensing those young gentlemen. 
It was entitled— 


“MagkeET INTELLIGENCE. 


“Half a dozen mixed Guinea-pigs and 
Tadpoles were offered for sale by auction 
on the centre landing yesterday. There 
was only a small attendance. The suc- 
tioneer said he couldn’t honestly recom- 
mend the lot, but they must be got rid of 
at any cost. He had scrubbed their faces 
and combed their hair for the occasion, 
but couldn’t guarantee that state of things 
to last. But they might turn out to be of 
use as substitutes in case worms should be- 


© Possibly “inmost soul.” Possibly “‘ whisk.” 
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come scaros; and any way, by boiling 
down their fin cdllar’, many gal- 
lons of ‘vatauable ink could be obtained. 
The firet bid was a farthing, which seemed 
to be far beyond the expectation of the 
salesman, whoatoncek the lot down. 
The sale was such a success that it is pro- 
posed to knock down séveral more lots in 
a like manner.” -. 

The rage of the Fourth Junior on read- 
ing this Was 601 ing awful 
to witness. Bramble, feeling he must kick 
somebody on the legs, kicked Stephen, 
who, forgetting. that. he was on police 
duty, seized Bramble by the hair of his 
head and rushed off with him to the 
*<meeting,”. closely followed by Paul and 
the whole swarm. That meeting lasted 
from three to five. What awful threats 
were uttered, and what awful vows taken, 
no one knew. At five o'clock Stephen’s 
tight with Bramble came off as usual, and 
all that evening Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles 
did nothing but make paper darts. It was 
certain a crisis had come in their history. 
The ‘‘ dogs of war” were let loose! They 


a 


would on 
somehody! ‘So 

once began to be re- 
venged on one another, 
till it should be ~ 
sible to unite i 
forces against the com- 
mon fog. 

But ‘the remainder 
of the crowd stayed 
on to read one more 
extract from the “ Do- 


minigan.” Under the 
title of ‘Reviews of 
Books,” Anthony had 


reviewed in style the 
last number i in 
“Sixth Form 

zine” as follows :— 


“ This book appears to be the prnise- 
worthy attempt of some ambitious little 
boys to peor field of letters. weer 

ways to _enco juvenile 
talent, but we would suggest that our 
young friends might have done better had 
they kept to their picture-books a little 
longer before launching out into literature 
on their own’ account. In’ the words of 
the poet we might say— 

‘ Babies, wait a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger, 
Then you'll fly away.’ 


Neverthe less, we would. refer to one oF two 
of these interesting attempts. . , for 
example, the essay on the ‘Character of 
Julius Ceear,’ by one who signs himself 
Raleigh. This is very well written. Pains 
have taken about the formatiun of the 
letters, and some of the capitals are spe- 
cially worthy of praise. For one so young, 
we rarely saw the capital D so well done. 
Dr. Smith, were he alive, weuld be pleased 


threatened to re] 


to see his remarks on Cesar so - 
} well and accurately copied out. : 
Master Wren gives us some 
veree—a translation out of Ho- 
race. We wonder if Mr. Wren 
is any relation to the late Jenn 
Ween, ne: married Mr. Coc! 
in. e should i ine 
from these verses that Me. { 
Wren must be well acquainted 
with Robbin’. Take one more, 
Master Loman’s ‘A Funny 
Btory.’ We are sorry to find * 
Master Loman tells stories. - 
Boys shouldn't tell stories; i 
not right. But Master Loman + 


ty 
a 


unfortunately does tell stories, }i; 


and this is one. He calls it a' 
Funny Btory. That is a story. 
to begin with, for it is nots 
funny. We don’t know what} 
Master Loman thinks funny; 


Loman, who had &f 
been made dreadfully ‘unoo 
- fortable. by Simon’s: p 
made no secret of his 
over this number of the ‘‘ Dod 
minican.” He was one of those vain fellows 
who cannot see a jest where it is levelled 'f 
at themselves. The rest of the Sixth had J 
the sense, whatever they felt, to laugh at 
Anthony’s hard hits. But not so Loman = 
he lost his temper completely. He ordered 
the ‘‘ Dominican ” to en down; he 
rt the whole Fifth to 
the Doctor. le would not allow the 
junior boys to stand and read it. In 
short, he made a re; ass of himself. 

Undoubtedly Anthony had put a great 
deal of venom into his . B8till, by 
taking all the poison and none of the 
humour to himself, Loman made a great 
mistake, and displayed a most unfortunate 
amount of weakness. $ 
He shut himself up in his study in a 
fume ; he boxed Stephen’s ears for nothing 
st all, and would see no one for the rest 
of the evening. He knew well he could 
not have given his enemies a greater drow 
over him than such conduct, and yet he 
could not command his vanity to act other- 
wise. : 

But that evening, just before tea-time, 
something happened which gave Loman 
more -to think about than the “ Domini- 
can.” A letter, marked ‘‘ Immediate,” 
came to him by the post. It was from 
Cripps, to say that, after all, Sir Patrick 
had won the Derby ! oe aber pees n" 


(To be continued.) “* 


A CHRISTMAS 


GHOST STORY. 


CHAPTER I!1.—THE OBJECT OF THE, 
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not infrequent. Of all the village boys, Jack 
and Charlic were most inclined to dispute his 
authority, and scarcely a day passed without his 
threatening them with condign punishment, 
scarcely a week without his fultilling his threat. 

He had a little brother Arthur, commonly 
called Arty. This little chap had a hard time 
of it, for Charlie and Jack used to visit on him 
their anger against his big brother. Then Tom 
would lick them for bullying Arty, so that 
matters became straight again in time. 

“Tom,” said Arty, on the morning of the 
day we are writing of, ‘‘ are you going to uncle's 
to-night ?” 

“Yes, Arty. Do you want to go too?” 

‘*No, But are you coming back through the 
churchyard ?” 

“Yes; I expect so.” 

“ Aren't you frightened ?” 

“Not a bit! Don't you be afraid for me. 
If I sec any ghosts I'll tell you what they are 
made of when I come home.” 

Arty had been reading some ghost stories, 
and they had made a deep impression on him. 
‘Tom did not believe in Shiosts, but nevertheless, 
after what Arty had said, he determined to take 
a thicker stick than usual that night and kee 
his eyes open. About four o'clock he walke 
over to his uncle's house, some two miles away, 
but did not notice that two boys were hiding 
behind a tombstone, watching him. 


CHAPTER III.—IN THE CNURCHYARD. 


“«Taat's all right,” said Charlie, jumping up ; 
“the’s gone right enough, and he’s safe to come 
back at half-past nine, I know that's tho hour 
he always does, so we've lots of time to get 
everything ready.” 

‘Where are you going to stand?” asked 
Jack. 

‘* Let’s walk round and fix a good spot.” 

It was just the place for a ghost. The old 
church was out of repair, and looked fit for the 
abode of Tam o’ Shanter’s witches. A sombre- 
looking yew-tree kept watch close by it, and 
cast a dark shadow all around. Numberless 
gravestones of all sorts thickly studded the 
ground in every sort of position—some upright, 
some leaning, some flat. A dark pool in one 
corner was said to be the scene of a murder 
years ago. Altogether the churchyard had a 
sombre, not to say ghostly, appearance even in 
the twilight of a December afternoon. 

“Here's a good big tombstone,” said Jack ; 
“* we could hide behind here till we heard him 
coming, and then raise it up.” 

“Yes ; that will do first-rate. It isn’t too near 
the path, so he won't be able to see that it isn’t 
areal ghost. Will you lift it up?” 

Jack did not jump at the offer. ‘I say, 
Charlie, ‘twill be awful work hanging about 
here at night. Suppose we fix it up in the 
ground just over by that column, then, when he 
turns the corner, he must see it, and we needn't 
bein the churchyard at all, we can watch it 
from over by the hedge?” 

“ Allright ! that’s the best way. I shonldn’t 
caro myself to hang about in the dark waitin, 
for him. We'll go out at nine and fix it, an 
then wait by the pool.” 

“Right you are! Now I’m off home for tea.” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE TERRIBLE GHOST. 


Ant was managed as arranged. The two boys 
fixed up the pole successfully, with a candle 
inside the turnip, and the effect was certainly 
ghastly. They were glad when it was over 
and they had renched the gate again ; then they 
felt. safe, for ghosts do not often leave their be- 
loved churchyard ! 

“Here's a good place to wait,” said Charlic, 
“just by this pool; we can hide behind the 
trees.” 

Here they stood some time, anxiously wait- 
ing for Tom tocome. The moon appeared from 
behind the clouds and shone on the white-robed 
figure, which looked very awful even at this dis- 
tance. At last they heard the gate creak, and 
then bang; they knew the moment had arrived. 


| across the 


| remember it by. 


Soon Tom’s well-known figure was seen on the 
path ; he walked quickly along till he reached 
the corner, then, to the horror of the two boys, 
he fell on the ground. 

“We've killed him!” cried Jack, rushing 
ves as hard as he could. Charlie, 
no less hofrified and frightened, followed close 
after, wishing he’d never proposed to pay Tom 
out. They soon reached the spot where they 
had seen him fall, and, to their dismay, he was 
lying flat on the ground without the slightest 
sign of life. 

“Tom, Tom !” cried Jack, bending over him, 
“wake up! it’s only a joke; ’tisn’t a real 
ghost!" 

“Oh, isn’t it, you young shavers!” ex- 
claimed the voice of the supposed dead boy, as 
at the same time he caught Charlie by the collar 
and Jack by the wrist. But Jack was too quick 
for him, and wriggled out of his grasp. Charlie 
was more unfortunate, and remained a prisoner. 


CHAPTER V.—THE END OF THE GHOST. 


“On, Tom! I’m very sorry,” pleaded Charlie. 

“*T guess you'll be a deal sorrier before I’ve 
done with you,” was the reply. 

‘* What are you going to do, Tom?” 

“Come with me and you'll soon see.” 

He led the poor boy up to the ghost, and 
with one kick sent that impostor to the ground. 

“‘You aren't sharp enough,” said Tom ; “I 
saw that was a sham the instant I caught sight 
of it, but knew I couldn’t catch you fellows 
in the dark unless I made you come near me, 
so I pretended to faint. But look here, you 
young rascal! suppose some little chap or some 
woman had happened to come here instead of 
me, you might have frightened them to death, 


! and then what would you have done?” 


“Oh, Tom ! I'll never do it again.” 
‘No, I guess not. I'll give you something to 
Pick up that turnip :” 

Charlic obeyed, wondering what would come 
next. 

‘* Now eat that turnip up!’ said Tom, “every 
bit of it!” 

Oh, Tom, I can’t ! twill make me ill.” 

“‘You can't know that till you’ve tried. Eat 
it, or I'l lick you till you can’t stand !"” 

There was no help for it, and Charlie had to 
make an unwilling supper off the ghost’s head. 
Fortunately, a good deal had been scooped out, 
but there was quite enough left to make it a 
very unpleasant job; and when it was all over 
he was very sick. 

“*Now get home as fast as you can,” said 
his intended victim, ‘‘and tell Jack I'll pay 
him out to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Bet there was no need to pay out Jack ; he had 
come to grief in his flight over the uneven 
ground, finally tumbling head-over-heels into a 
newly-dug grave, from which he scrambled at 
last, almost out of senses with fright, and bruised 
in a dozen places. So Tom did not pursue his 
revenge. 

“Tom,” said little Arty, putting his head 
out of his bedroom door, as he heard his big 
brother passing, ‘did you see a ghost ?” 

“Yes, Arty ; a regular beauty!” 

«« And what did you do with it?” 

“Made a fellow eat his head, Arty! 
night.” 


Good 
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THE TWO GABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 


By Louis Rovssrier. 


CHAPTER XIL.—AN UNEXPECTED ALLY. 
z Atlanta hed resumed her cruise. 
Steering towards the east, she ap- 
d off the island of Madeira, where 
ptain Goulard had decided to land his 
risoners. The sun gilded the houses of 
chal, the charming little capital of 
the island, lying in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre on the borders of the sea, beneath 
the verdant slopes of the mountain which 
lifts its barren peak to the sky. 

The corsair, with colours flying, came to 
an anchor in the middle of the harbour, 
among 8 long range of trading ships, all 
English or French, though a Yankee ship 
would there have been quite as safe, for, 
sheltered by the Portuguese flag, the At- 
lanta dared not have molested her. 

An officer belonging to the harbour im- 
mediately boarded the Confederate, whom 
he took for a quiet Amerigan ‘ket-boat, 
and was considerably surprised when Cap- 
tain Goulard explained her real character. 
The officer did-not feel inclined to accord. 
her free pratique until he had consulted 
the governor, and so for the whole day she 
had to remain without communication with 
the land. 

This did not suit the sailors, who were 
burning to get ashore as soon as possible, 
and lighten themselves of their share of 
the prize-money in the taverns of Funchal; 
and their impatience was changed to deep 
disappointment when in the evening the 
officer returned and informed Captain Gou- 
lard that the governor had authorised him 
to land his prisonérs and ship his provi- 
sions, but prohibited him from allowing 
any of his crew to go ashore, with the ex- 
ception of the captain and his staff. The 
sauors murmured loudly; some even in- 
sinuated that if the commodore would only 
give the order they would make short work 
of Funchal, and clear out its warehouses 
in no time, but none ventured to carry 
such & proposition to the commander. 

On the morrow Captain Cumming and 
bis men were landed, and Captain Goulard 
also went ashore to negotiate for the 
sale of the captured tea and the purchase 
of provisions. The two cabin-boys, being 
attached to his personal staff, accompanied 
him; and as the captain’s business was 
likely to keep him some time at Funchal,. 
his two favourites got a few hours’ leave. 

«* Whatever you do,” said he, ‘‘ be care- 
ful, and do not get too far away.” 

“* Ay, ay, captain !” said Penguin, as he 
gaily took Daniel’s arm and sauntered off 
towards the town. 

‘As this is the first outing we have had 
together I must stand treat,” said the 
Canadian. ‘‘There is a tavern; let us see 
what it is like.” 

“A tavern!” said Daniel, in a tone of 
surprise; ‘‘are you going into a tavern?” 

““Why not?” 

“TJ did not think that of you. I am 
sure the commodore would not like that. 
You know he is very strict on that point.” 

“Oh! I understand,” said Penguin, 
laughing; ‘‘you think I am going to do- 
as the sailorsdo. No, my boy, I am not 
going todo that. During the two days I 
have known we were coming here I have 
had an idea running through my head— 
I want to taste a glassof genuine ma- 
deira!” 
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“That is truc; I did not think we were 
in Madeira. As far as that goes, I agree; 
I have always heard of true madcira and 
false madcira, and as I have never tasted 
either, I shall not be sorry to know what 
I am drinking.” 

“Well, here is a shop which will let us 
have what we want, for I see written on 
the facia, ‘ Vinho e liquores,’ which means 
‘Wines and liquors.’ ” 

The two cabin-boys entered, and Pen- 
guin stepped up to the counter, behind 
which stood a most marvelously befrizzled 
iulatto, and asked in a decided voice for 
“Two glasses of madeira.” 

“We have not got any,” laconically an- 
swered the mulatto. 

Penguin, imagining that he had not un- 
derstood what he had said, asked again, and 
the reply was to the same effect as before, 

‘* We have none.” 

««What, no madeira!” exclaimed Daniel. 

“No, sir, not at present. We are daily 
expecting a ship from Cette, which is 
bringing us an assortment of the best 
madeiras, malagas— But we have some 
capital brandy, some—” 

“It is not brandy nor madeira from 
Cette that we want,” interrupted Penguin; 
and adding with some hauteur, “ Although 
we are only cabin-boys, we have got the 
money to pay for it, and we want the 
madeira of Madeira, and the best of that.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the bar-keeper, in a 
conciliatory tone, ‘‘I have already had the 
honour of informing you that there is no 
madeira of Madeira. It was eleven years 
ago that the last vines of Camal were all 
klled by the oldium and dug up, and sineo 
then this island has not produced a single 
bottle of wine.” 

«But, then,” said Penguin, with incre- 
dulity, ‘‘whence comes all the madeira 
that the whole world is always drinking?” 

“Tho best comes from Cette, sir, but I 
do not guarantee that it is not made some- 
where else.” 

“No madeira at Madeira!” muttered 
Penguin ; ‘I shall never console myself; ” 
and the two cabin-boys went out arm-in- 
arm. 

“IT fancy this man has been making 
fun of us,” said Penguin, thoroughly dis- 
appointed ; ‘‘let us go outside the town a 
little and see if there are any vines.” 

The barman had told them the truth— 
there was not a trace of vines in the dis- 
trict ; but, as a consolation, the two friends 
were astonished at the magnificent orange- 
trees, which grew in regular thickets on 
each side of the road. 

For a nominal gratuity a countryman 
allowed them to take as much as they 
wished, and they literally gorged them- 
selves with the luscious golden fruit. 

That done, and time getting on, the two 
friends started back for the harbour. They 
reached a narrow street which led to the 
roadstead, and was crowded with low 
public-houses, from whence they heard 


proceeding the shouts and songs which 
proclaimed the presence of a number of 
sailors. 


The young fellows were passing on 
rapidly when they were suddenly hailed in 


a drunken voice, and, turning round, found | 


themselves face to face with a powerful 
suilor. 

“You want to run away like that, do 
you?” said the man; ‘you were rather 
bolder the other day among your Atlanta 
thieves; but you are not going to get 
away till we have uared: up a little 
account which you will have to pay by a 
good drubbing.” 


_ Parrots. 


“Come on,” said Penguin to his com- 
panion; ‘the man is drunk.” 

But already the sailor, who was no other 
than one of the crew of the Blue Boy, had 
caught hold of Daniel and was shaking 
him violently. 

Pengnin flew to the rescue, and the two 
lads would easily have beaten off their 
aggressor if some other Yankee sailors, 
hearing the noise, had not rushed out to 
take their comradc’s part. 

The boys had been driven back into the 
public-house, and were there making a 
stout defence against their excited anta- 
gonists, and getting very much knocked 
about. Their situation was becoming ex- 
ceedingly critical, for their adversaries 
were mad with rage, when suddenly most 
unexpected help arrived. 

The sailors filling the neighbouring bars, 
attracted by the row, were looking on with 
indifference, when Danicl, blinded by a 
blow, cried out in French, 

“Help! help!” 

At this appeal many of the spectators 
rushed into the fight, and took the part of 
the cabin-boys. One of them, conspicuous 
by his tall stature and red fur cap, soon hit 
his way into the midst, shouting at the 
top of his voice, 

“*Now then, you scoundrels. is this the 
way you treat a French boy! Just wait!” 

What was the astonishment and the stu- 
pefaction of Daniel to recognise in his 
unexpected ally his old friend Dominique 
Martigues ! 

He did not appear to recognise his pupil. 
He had something else to do, for the Behe 
had become serious. At the shouts of the 
combatants the neighbouring bars had 
given up their visitors, who had rushed 
into the arena, and English and French 
fell to fighting each other without know- 
ing anything about the cause of the 
quarrel, and moved only by patriotism. 

The disturbance became general; it was 
difficult to tell how the battle would turn 
out. Daniel and Fenguin, seeing an open- 
ing, got away at full speed. One of the 
combatants rushed in pursuit. But the 
lads were active, and their pursuer would 
never have overtaken them had not the 
singular idea occurred to him of shouting 
out, 

“Hi! Daniel, stop now! I can’t run 
any farther!” 

At the wall-known voice the cabin-boy 
halted. An instant after Dominique (for 
it was he) came up to him and threw 
his arms round him with every mark of 
the most lively affection. 

‘What! my little man, didn’t you know 
your old friend Dominique? How glad I 
am to see you again! It does me good; 
it reminds me of my country. How lucky 
I was there! Without me those ruffians 
would have squashed you while my mess- 
mates of the Belle Thérése were getting 
ready to thrash them.” 

Daniel, astounded at his impudence, 
looked on in silence at the man who had so 
basely deceived him. 

“‘You stand there Idoking as though 
you did not recognise me,” continued 

ominique. ‘Ah! I see how it is. I 
left you rather abruptly at the Three 

I could not a6 otherwise. The 
captain of the Belle Thérése did not want 
a cabin-boy. I thought it better to cut 
sbort our adicux, for I was very much 
pained to leave you. And then I asked 
Madame Ginestous to look after you. I 
hope she did.” 

“Yes, thank you, 
aghast at his coolness, 


** stammered Daniel, 


“Besides, I see you have known how to 
work the oracle. Why, you are flaring 
about in a hat that would make any girl's 
heart jump. Are you in the Government. 
service ?” 2 

“No. I am a cabin-boy on board the 
Atlanta.” 

‘‘What! The famous Southern privateer! 
I congratulate you! It is a capital line, 
and highly remunerative. And this gen- 
tleman ?” pointing to Penguin, who had 
stopped close by. 

“He is my comrade on board the At- 
lanta?” 

“Mr. — 2” 

‘* Penguin,” answered the young Cana- 
dian. 

“‘The name makes no difference in my 
feelings. Your servant, Mr. Penguin ; 
and, since we are all friends here together, 
let us take a little light refreshment at the 
house of the highly respectable innkeeper 
over the way.” 

“Impossible,” said Daniel, ‘‘ we must 
hurry on to our boat. Perhaps the captain 
is waiting there now for us.” 

Captain Goulard was not waiting, but 
came up just as the boys reached the 
beach. Daniel was again embraced by 
Dominique, who exclaimed, 

“Good-bye, my little onc. We are sure 
to meet again,” as he jumped into the boat.. 

The poor lad was astounded at the man’s 
audacity. Was it possible that this fellow, 
after robbing him, and walking off with 
what he knew had been entrusted to his 
care, could have ventured to embrace him, 
and to show so much friendship towards 
him? Suppose Dominique was innocent’ 
Suppose he—Daniel—had not searched 
thoroughly? Perhaps the pocket-book 
had slipped through a crack in the floor! 

On their return to the ship Penguin was 
struck with the anxious air of his com- 
panion. He tried to put him into a good 
humour again, and asked him his trouble. 
but Daniel repelled his advances and 
remained silent. 

The meeting with Dominiquo had re- 
vived his slumbering reminiscences, given 
fresh life to his dreams, and awakened his. 
ambition anew. In the evening he took 
advantage of a few minutes’ solitude to 
read once more the mysterious paper that 
had fallen from the gold-digger’s pocket- 
book, and when he went to sleep he once 


more wandered in his dreams to the new 
El Dorado—the golden sands of Australia. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR SEARCH IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS FOR FRANKLIN. 


sufficient change in the relative attitude of 
the icebergs to favour the release of our ships 
from their perilous position, and a resumption of 
our progress to the northward ; we therefore cast 


Tv" forenoon of the 29th July bronght about a 


off from the respective bergs to which we had 
been secured and made sail to gain an offing. The 
wind shortly dying away, we resorted to towing 
with the boats, Eat this being slow and heavy 
work, we adopted another plan : making the 
Investigator fast astern of the Enterprise, with 
the aid of the boats of both ships we ran out 
about a mile of rope to an appropriate iceberg, to 
which we made fast by means of ice-anchors and 
assembling the two ships’ crews on the deck of 
the Enterprise, commenced walking in our out- 
laid rope to the merry strains of a fiddle, which 
greatly assisted the men in keeping up a quick 
and measured tramp. In this way, varied by 
towing with the boats at such times es the ice- 
bergs were not in favourable positions for carry- 
ing out the former more effective method of 
progression, did we warp the two vessels from 
one iceberg to another. 

For two whole days and nights—daring which 
time a dead calm prevailed—we were thus occn- 
pied, snatching a couple of hours’ rest when 

irly exhausted by fatigue, and at times taking 
our meals in the boats, such as an extra dinner 
at midnight, brought round by a commissariat 
dingy ; at other times, a general signal of recall 
being made for refreshments, an exciting race 
back to the ships ensued. Scenes like these 
impress the mind with lasting remembrances : 
as, for instance, the midnight dinner partaken 
of by the crews of sixteen boats, the boats lying 
in single line ahead of England's Arctic Search- 
ing Ships, resting for the while on the bosom of a 
Placid sea ; the glorious sun sending forth its 
rays upon a beautiful orama, tinting the 
nearer icebergs with delicate hues, blended into 
one harmonius depth of reflected light, pencilled 
by the pure touch of Nature’s artist; thoso 
more distant throwing back the lustre of their 
whiteness, softly mellowed through the medium 
of an intervening atmosphere ; all clothed upon 
with a flood of light, radiant with brightness, 
sparkling in glad sympathy with our hearts at 
the prospect of a joyful rescue to Franklin and 
his brave companions, 


| be 


By Commanpgr CHEYNE, R.N., F.2.G.8. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The depth we are enabled to look into an ice- 

is due to,multitudinous air-cells in the ice, 
the light of which is reflected from side to side 
of these cells, penetrating a considerable depth 
under the surface, and producing to the eye a 


soft and tinted lustre, more peculiar to ice float- 
ing in salt water, by reason of the salt being 

ially absorbed, thereby enlarging, as well as 
elongating, the cellular chambers. Ever since 
our notable escape from between the icebergs at 
the foot of the glacier our ships seem to have 


merry laugh rung out into the clear air, the sport- 
ive joke passed from boat to boat, the sigual tu 
proceed breaks at the masthead of the Enterprise, 
the word of command is given, ninety-six oars 
are tossed, and at the word ‘“‘down,” drop 
simultaneously into the water; the stroke is 
taken from the efter boat, and with the first 
pull we bend ourselves to the grateful task of 
shortening the distance between Franklin and 
his hoped-fer relief. At 5 p.m. on the 19tha 
breeze sprang up, the boats’ crews were recalled 
on |, and we made sail, soon coming up to 
a quantity of loose ice, through which we steered. 

About noon on the 22nd we passed the three 
islands of Baffin, latitude 742, and longitude 
57°42. After passing these a thick fog came on, 
during which we remained hove to until it 
cleared off ; this only took place on the morning 
of the 24th. We were now fairly in Melville 
Bay, across which, from Cape Shackleton to 
Cape York, is a distance of about 250 miles. 
Within the particular limits of these two capes 
are encountered the greatest difficulties and 
dangers incident to the Arctic navigator. As 
the fog gradually rolled away we sighted the 
Devil’s Thumb, a most extraordinary proj: ction 
of perpendicular rock, standing out by itself on 
this part of the west coast of Greenland, and so 
named on account of its exact resemblance to a 
thumb. It may be some 300 or 400 feet high, 
but of its exact height I am not acquainted ; its 
distance from us was ten miles, e clearance 
of the fog not only revealed to us the Devil's 
Thumb, but tho unwelcome fact of our close 
proximity to an unbroken field of ice, extend- 
ing as far northward as the eye could reach 
from the masthead 

It may be as well here to explain the terms 
used in designating the different forms of ive. 
Field ice means an unbroken field of ice, the 
limit of which is not visible. A floe means a 
piece of ice varying from half-a-mile to about 
three or four miles in extent. Pack ice means 
broken ice jammed together in a compact mass, 
pieces over! ping and piled one on another, 
owing toa force of wind or current having acted 


become animated, to work with us, rest with us, 
and almost, on ocasions, to think and speak to 


us. fe 
Our midnight dinner has been finished, the | bergs. 


on them, Hummocks are large lumps of ice 
from some four to twenty feet in height ; of 
height they begin to be designated ice- 
Stream ice is a narrow belt of loose ice, 
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-, but of considerable length. Land ice describes 
ice that is unbroken from the shore, and may 
extend any distance. 

During ‘the afternoon of the 24th hoth ships 
were beset, but in the evening the Enterprise 
got free, the Investigator remaining closed in 
until the next morning, when she also got clear. 
On the 25th and 26th our further progress was 
completely cut off by a general block of ice ex- 
tending in every direction, in addition to which 
the weather was very fo; All this time we 
were drifting to the southward, as there is a 
southerly set of the current down Baffin’s Bay. 
Early on the 27th the fog cleared away, when 
from the masthead we discovered two narrow 

through the ‘ice, Jeading into open 
water ; so at ten o'clock we signalled the Inves- 
tigator to fill her sails and bear up fur one of 
them, which she accondingly did, while we made 
for the other. Ours was the most western lead ; 
they were both very narrow, but we had a fine 
breeze from the southward. Our progress, how- 
ever, was Vv soon impeded, for at noon we 
were jammed by spivees of loose ice getting 
across the bows. ‘e now got axes and ice-saws 
to work, and managed to gain half a mile in six 
hours ; by this time, viz., 6 p.m., both openin; 
closed upon the ships, and we became fixed, 
with all sail set and a fine breeze nearly aft. . In 
this most interesting state we remained all 
night. 

at half-past three on the morning of the 28th 
the ice opened ahead of the Investigator, and she 
Tan through into a clear space of open water ; but 
what little of our lead had remained visible be- 
came now altogether closed, s0 we employed the 
forenoon in cutting our way back into the open 
water we had left astern of us, which we effected 

- by three o'clock in the afternoon, after much 
cutting and warping. As we got towards the 
water we had very exciti amusing work 
in running ahead of the ship and carrying our 

_ warping lines fur hooking with ice-anchors ; the 

jieces of ice were so loose that we had to jum 

rom piece to piece, a great many of whic! 

were in such 4 rotten state that on taking 
our jump they broke under us, frequent immer- 
sions being the natural result. The Investigator, 
seeing we were not able to effect our object, ran 
back through her channel, which she had no 
sooner done than it also closed up, and we had 
the mortification of being obli, to heave the 
ships to for three days ere another opportunity 
occul This brought us to the end of July. 
The mean temperature of the air for the month 
was 42°5 of Fahrenheit, the maximum 6@ and 
the minimum 81; the mean temperature of 
the sea was 38°4, the mean of the barometer was 
29 898, and the mean force of the wind for the 
month was 2°38. Altogether it had been a beau- 
tifal month ; with the exception of a few fogs, 
the sun had been present with us night and day 
since the 23rd of June. 

On the forenoon of the Ist Augnst the ico 
loosened enough to enable us to proceed, so we 
set sail ‘withra fair wind, but tho wind soon fail- 
ing, we resorted to towing and warping. Toone 

rticular iceberg we ran out no less than 7,200 
Ret of rope, or considerably more than a mile, 
taking exactly an hour to warp tho ships up 
that length, with the stimulating assistance of 
a nimble fiddler. At 11 p.m. we made both 
ships fast to this berg, when all hands turned in 
thoroughly tired, after a hard day’s work ; but 
every mile 
termed the North Water, beyond the north ex- 
treme of Melville Bay, was of the greatest 
moment. 

All the 2nd day of August we remained along- 
side our giant friend—somotimes enemy—and 
the sea was covered with large bergs in every 
direction ; from the ‘‘ crowa-nest ” at. the mast- 
head no fewer than 185 large icebergs were 
counted, some of them of immense proportions, 
having perpendicular sides with flat tops, and 
neatly a mile in length. Now asa substantial 
guarantee that I do not e: te the size of 
these icebergs, I will give our latitude and lon- 
gitude as observed on this day, which was, lati- 
tude 74.36, longitude 58.53, so that if any 
reader likes to trouble himself so far as to examine 
a Government chart of Baffin’s Bay he will find 


ined until we could reach what is- 


a.bank marked, exactly in our then position, 
having only 100 fathoms, or 600 feet, of water 
on it, and against which the following note is 
made on the chart: ‘‘Eight leagues off the 
Thumb there is said to bea 100-fathom bank on 
which the heavy icebergs frequently hang.” Sir 
James Ross, with all his Arctic experience, said 
he had never seen s0 many at one view before. 
The reader may remember that this portion of 
the coast of Greenland is all glacier, with a 
conical top of a mountain appearing here and 
there protruding through. 

On the morning of the 3rd the floe ice and 
some of the icebergs began to close down upon 
us, 80 at nine o'clock we cast off and sent the 
boats ahead to tow. At noon a fine breeze 
sprang wp, the boats were recalled, and all sail 
made ; the ice having opened we stood to the 
north-west, when we had a nice clear run until 
ten o'clock in the evening, at which hour we 
met the fog and floe ice together. 

On the 4th the fog cleared away and we were 
able to make a further run of twelve miles. At 
8 p.m. we sighted Browne Islands, butall to the 
northward was a field of solid ice, without the 
least sign of a passage-; we could therefore do 
nothing but beat about and keep in clear water. 
We saw two white bears on the floe, but they 
were a long way off. At noon on the 5th, seeing 
no chance of proceeding, we secured both ships to 
icebergs about a mile distant from Browne 
Islands. The foot of the glacier reaches to within 
a mile inside of these islands, and extends 
northward till lost in the distance. This day 
was remarkable on account of our losing sight 
of tho Devil's Thumb, near which we had been 
so long. The latitude at noon was 75.18 and 
longitude 59.57. 

On the 7th, a white bear being seen in the 
water, one of the Investigator’s ts went in 
chase. When pretty close up to it the contents 
of no fewer than eight double-barrelled rifles 
were discharged into its body, but notwithstand- 
ing the sixteen wounds it turned reund and 
attacked its enemies. While in the act of rais- 
ing its powerfal paw, the ice-master drove a 
whale-lance mto ita side, but, seemingly seed 
less of such a trifle, the brute pressed on, ing 
desperate efforts to plunge into the boat, bat in 
these attempts it was foiled by the fixture in its 
body of the lance, which it bent into the shape 
of a half-moon, driving the boat throagh the 
water at a rapid speed.. In the meantime the 
surgeon, Dr. Anderson, having reloaded his rifts, 

ut the muzzle to its head and blew out its 

rains, The danger of the bear throwing him- 
self on the boat had been eo imminent that the 
engineer had dropped his rifle and was sitting 
across the bows of the boat, ready to spring into 
the water, afterwards declaring that he would 
rather sit on the safety-valve of his boiler, with 
an over-pressure of steam, than trust himself 
again to a boat in chase of such a brute. 

On the 9th the ice was packed vey heavily 
all round us, leaving but a very smal ce of 
clear water in our immediate vicinity. In the 
courso of the afternoon a strong wind sprang 
up from the southward, which rapidly put the 
ice in motion ; the icebergs began to drive past 
us, sotne of them at only a ship’s length dis- 
tant ; the particular one to which we were se- 
cured was hatd end fast sground. At 1 p.m. of 
the 10th, the ice becoming partly open, we made 
sail, effecting a run of abont sixteen miles, 
when it came on foggy, so both ships were 
moored to a large iceberg for the night. I had 
forgotten to mention that on landing at Browne 
Islands we came acroas some Esquimaux graves, 
finding also some skulls lying about ; sume of 
these we brought on board. On the 11th we 
again cast off and made sail, but getting en- 
tangied among numerous small bodies of drift 
ice, and the wind failing us, we were obliged 
once more to secure the ships to a large berg, 
after a run of only six miles, 

On the 12th it was blowing very hard from 
the south-east, forcing us to treble reef the top- 
sails, in case of having to slip from our position 
and makesail. At 5 am.a heavy stream of ice, 
which was in repid motion, caught us on the 

rt bow ; instantly we had to cut away our 

awsers, leaving the ice-anchors and eighty 
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fathoms of hawser behind us, and make sail 
from our no longer tenable station. At llam, 
the wind fell, and wer long until $ p.m., 
when we again came up with impenetrable ice, 
necessitating our baving recourse to the protec- 
tion of another iceberg, alongside of which wo 
lay during the day following, under the influence 
of a strong wind and heavy rain. 

On the 14th we cast off and again made sail, 
running amongst loose ice with a light wind, 
making but little progress. During the 15th, 
16th, and 17th we remained pore to off the floe 
ice, seeing no openi: y which we might pro- 
ceed. On the 16th° we saw & bear “on The 
floe. A party was sent after him, armed with 
gans and lances, by whom he was driven into 
the water, shot, and brought on board. On the 
morning: of the 18th, the ice slackening, we 
cast off and proceeded, steering critically 
through narrow and tortuous leads of water. In 
one of these leads wo saw two bears, which 
were chased by several of our boats and shot. 
The com now began to work in a very 
sluggish manner, the needles at times refusing 
to move on their pivots, occasioned, as intelli- 
gent readers of the Boy’s Own Parer will infer, 

an approaching proximity to one of the 
orth Magnetic Poles. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 
By Mns. Eroart, 
Author of “Jack and John,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XVII.—LAWRENCE FINDS HIS 8KILL 
AS A DRIVER NOT APPRECIATED. 


Free this unfortunate affair Lawrence 
-took to his bed for three days. He 
‘was really the worse for his fall, but per- 
haps the mortification he had undergone 
as much to do with his indisposition. 
The doctor was called in, and he had a 
little unpleasant medicine to take. His 
uncle was displeased with him for driving 
Polly, and that made Lawrence feel more 
aggrieved than ever. ‘‘A little time, and 
I could have got that mare into capital 
order,” he said to Ted, who was very - 
pathetic, and made as light as he could of 
what the Carrs and their friends had said 
about his appearance. 

But still] Lawrence could not forget that 
part of the affair. ‘‘I shall be ashamed 
ever to look Mrs. Carr in the face,” he 
said, solemnly. 

“Well, she’s going out of town, so you 
won’t have the chance for a good time,” 
said Ted; ‘‘and by the time she and the 
others come back it will be all forgotten.’” 

That was all very well; but then bis 
watch had e, and his uncle positively. 
refused to give him another “till he 
shown that he new how to take care of 
his own property and other people's.” 

Tee tate very much hurt at this. 
“T'd have taken care of that mare of his 
if only I'd had the handling of her from 
the first,” he said. ‘If she'd been pro- 

ly trained she would never have got 
into such tantrums, and made a bolt as 
soon as she found she'd some one behind 
her who knew how to drive.” 

Polly was none the worse for her little 
escapade, and it was found that the phaeton 
could be mended, so that, as Lawrence 
eaid, after all he was the principal sufferer, 
“and all because I wanted that brute to 
behave decently.” 

Another weck went on, and Mr. Hartley 
heard nothing of his deeds. This wae 
rather annoying just now, as he had had 
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avery good offer for The Chestnuts. He 
had no wish to leave the house and, above 
all, the garden in which he had 80 de- 
lighted just yet, but for some time past he 
had been wishing to be able to do so in 
three or four ycars’ time, so that he might 
settle in the country. Now, a friend of his 
had made him this offer, and it suited Mr. 
Hartley in every respect. The price was 
liberal, and as it was necessary on busi- 
ness accounts that for some time to come 
the would-be purchaser should reside at 
Manchester, he would be glad to retain 
Mr. Hartley as a tenant till it suited him 
to come to London. Nothing could fit in 
better for both partics, but then no pur- 
chase could be concluded without the title- 
dceds of the property. And it was these 
very title-deeds that had been stolen in 
Mr. Hartley’s leather bag on the night of 
the robbery. 

A great idea dawned on Lawrence one 
day when he heard his uncle speaking of 
this to an intimate friend, whose garden— 

of which he was 

almost as fond as 

2 Mr. Hartley was 

of his—at one part 

was only separated 
from” his uncle's 


fence, in which the 
two neighbours | 
had o gate for 
their mutual ac- 
commodation. If 
these title-deeds 
were of so much 
value, and he re- 
covered them, that 
would go some 

: way to reinstate 
him in his uncle’s good opinion. “TI 
shouldn’t take the reward, of course,” 
he said to Ted, to whom he broached this 
brilliant idea, ‘‘no, gentleman could think 
of doing that. But he might give me 
another watch; it’s the least he could do, 
as I lost the other one through trying to 
turn that wretched animal of his into a 
‘horse fit for a gentleman to drive.” 

‘How are you going to set about it ?” 
asked Ted. 

“Well, I’m persuaded—I always have 
been from the first—that that Tom knew 
more about that bag than he chose to tell. 
If I could only get the truth out of him!” 

“Poor little beggar!” said Ted, good- 
naturedly. ‘* Perhaps he’s afraid to split 
on his friends. If he did, and they were 
to get hold of him, you know it might be 
a bad affair for Master Tom.” 

“Oh! he’s safe enough where he is; 
Miss Bransome won’t let anything happen 
tohim. The thing is, how to get hold of 
him.” 

‘«I suppose Miss Bransome will let you 
sec him if you go to her place. Ask your 
uncle if cook may make him a cake, and 
we'll carry it to him.” 

‘‘H’m! ha! I don’t fancy lugging a 
cake half way through Epping Forest; 
and there's no train that’s much of a help 
to that part. I don’t suppose uncle would 
trust me out again with Polly, not even if 
Dick went.” 

‘*I don’t suppose he would, I shouldn’t 
in his place. I wouldn’t mind carrying 
the cake myself, and we'll take the poor 
little chap some apples. He'll be pleased, 
whether he’s able to tell you anything or 
not. And let’s take Bob, he’ll like to go. 
It’s always nice walking in the Forest, and 
he’s not bad company.” 

So it was settled. Mr. Hartley was 


by a black woode:: | / 


some interest in such a person as Tom. 
The cake was made the next day, and, the 
morning after, the three boys started for 
Acorn House. 

They found Tom decidedly improved, 
and looking pleased to seethem. Lawrence 
gave him the cake and the apples, with a 
view to create a friendly feeling, and Tom, 
though astonished at such bounty coming 
from such a quarter, was very well pleased. 
Then with great graciousness Lawrence 
took him apart. ‘Miss Brausome tells 
me you've a garden of your own, Tom. 
Now I want you to come and show it to 
me,” and he led Tom right away to a 
nook of the playground, when he said, in 
rather a changed tone, ‘‘ Now, young fel- 
low, I’ve got something to say to you.” 

“What, is it?” said Tom. He didn’t 
like Lawrence’s tone, and he had never 
liked Lawrence. 
He looked keenly 
and yet sullenly at 


im. 

“It’s about that 
bag of my uncle’s 
—that bag with 
the papers in it 
that was stolen 
from our place. 
Some of your 
friends must have 
taken it the night 
they came there. 
—-- Now, I expect you 
*. know where they 
put it, and can tell 
me where to get 
it. My uncle’s been very good to you, you 
know, and he wants those papers badly. 
Now if you can tell me where to get them, 
the next time I come here I’ll bring you a 
first-rate cricket-bat and ball. Now you 
do know where those papers are, don’t 

ou?” 

Tom looked down, and considered. He 
was beginning to have something just a 
little like an approach to a conscience ; and 
he had an idea, too, without its being 
necessary for Lawrence to tell him, that 
the rich gentleman whose house he had 
invaded had really been very good to him ; 
but, on the other hand, of consequences 
| that might happen to himself if he be- 
trayed anything they wanted hidden. He 
{had heard a great deal of talk in the 
kitchen at The Chestnuts of these papers, 
| and cook and James had questioned him 
pretty sharply there us to his knowledge 


knowing anything. But Bob's teaching 
had borne ’a little fruit, and Miss Bran- 
some’s was bearing more, so that he did 
not want to tell stories if he could help it. 

That was a great step in advance for 
such a one as Tom. You boys, who have 
been brought up to tell the truth as a 
matter of course—to look on alie as a dis- 
grace—can hardly tell how great. But 
still he had a vast dread of what might 
befall him if he told secrets. 

He looked furtively round, as if he 
thought the very walls of the garden had 
ears, and then Lawrence hestened to re- 
assure him. 

‘“You needn't be afraid, none of your 
old companions can get at you here, and 
I shall never tell who told me. Now, where 
are those papers? Did they carry them 
away? You know they were in the little 
black bag they got out of my uncle's 
dressing-room. Or did they leave them 
anywhere about in the garden? You do 
know where they are, now, don’t you?” 


of them, and he had always stolidly denied | 


Lawrence's tone was kinder than it had 
ever been. Tom, too, had a great longing 
for a bat and ball. ‘Then he knew, too, how 
Mr. Hartley wanted the papers. But he 
was afraid for himself. 

At last he stammered out, in a low tone, 
“They're down a tree!” 

“What!” cried Lawrence. 

“They’re down a tree!” cried Tom, and 
then ran away as fast as his legs would 
carry bim, and as the bell rung for the 
boys’ tea just then, Lawrence was unable 
to see him alone again that evening. 

(To be continued.) 
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ALFONSO AND GREGORIO 


THE BURNING ISLAND. 
CHAPTER Il. 
URiInG the night 


which = should 
have preceded 
his execution, 


Alfonso Bacas 
had received a 
visit from the 
parish priest of 
Salem, who duly 
performed _ his 
spiritual offices. 
Then having 
been asked if he 
desired any spe- 
cial favour before 
going to execution, he begged for a bottle 
of brandy, which was brought to him by 
permission of the civil and miliary autho- 
rities—that is to say, of Don Luis, The 
half of this brandy served to fill a gourd 
which the prisoner had in his cell, the rest 
he offered to the sentinel charged to keep 
watch over him. The soldier began to 


| make excuses, but Alfonso insisted so plea- 


santly that the other did not know how to 
refuse without giving a last insult to a 
comrade so near death. 

The sentinel then accepted it through 
propriety, drank it through civility, and 
ended by going to sleep through the effects. 
It is often a grand thing to be able reeo- 
lutely to say no. Bagas lost no time in 
laying hold of the helpless man and drag- 
ging him into his cell: then he mounted 
guard in his place. This was at two o’clock 
in the morning. 

‘Alfonso had scarcely time to take up his 
position when the night patrol was heard 
coming to relieve guard. The condemned 
man struck his forehesa! a espatt:: in ex- 
changing the pass-word he could not fail 
to be recognised, nothing short of a miracle 
could save him, Flight was impossible, 
so he waited. 

The sergeant who commanded the patrol 
was a sort of half-caste who had come, 
nobody knew why, from the Argentine 
Republic, to which for reasons best known 
to himself he showed no desire to return. 
Fortunately this man knew very little Por- 
tuguese, and as soon as Alfonso recognised 
him he came to the conclusion that it 
would not be very difficult to outwit him ; 
and in fact the change of sad was made 
without any trouble, and Alfonso, ready to 
drop from fright, followed haltingly behind 
his three or four comrades in order to con- 
tinue the patrol and return to the guard- 
house. But it was precisely this return to 
the guard-house which constituted his 
most formidable danger. 
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So far there was nothing to fear; the 
half-caste and the soldiers were half asleep 
as they walked; but if, as always happens, 
there should be a single one awake among 
those at the post, all would be lost. 

Alfonso at once took a final resolution. 
Thepatrol marched in a disorderly fashion 
along the ramparts. The fort of Salem, 
most luckily for him, had never undergone 
a siege, and yet there existed on the east- 
ern side of the fortifications a sort of 
breach, commenced by the sun, and con- 
tinued by time, the most invincible enemy 
of all. 

The ramparts, formed of earth held to. 
gether by bricks, had at this point slightly 
fallen away, and though it would have 
been difficult to climb up this way into the 
citadel from the steepness of the acclivity, 
still a desperate man might make the at- | 
tempt of rolling down to the bottom, at the 
risk of breaking his head. On every other 
side of the fort Alfonso would have been | 
obliged to use a thick rope in order to de- 
scend from the ramparts, and this was not | 
the moment to goand try to get one. As to | 
the gates, they were well guarded, for Don 
Luis Vagaért had too little to do at Salem 
not to have introduced a very severe dis- 
cipline into what he called his army. 

At the moment, then, that the patrol ar- 
rived at the breach, Alfonso, who had been 
lagging behind, drew close to the opening, 


and then let himself roll down to the bot- |, 


tom of the rampart. The half-caste and 
the soldiers with him, hearing the noise, 
feared the approach of some wild beast, 
and set off running to the eaard hones, 
where they called the roll. One man was 
missing. There were several opinions on 
the matter; one said he had seen a jaguar 
carry him off down the breach, another 
declared that it was an alligator, while a 
third insisted that he had heard the cry of 
& boa-constrictor, which resembles nothing 
so much as 8 saw cutting rctten wood. 
Anyhow this was sufficient to make the 
soldiers barricade the guard-house so well 
that not a single sentinel was relieved till 
daylight. 

‘We know what took place afterwards 
The escape was discovered at nine o’clock. 
The soldier who was found in the cell 
sleeping himself sober was condemned toa 
month's: imprisonment. The half-caste 
guessed well enough what had caused the 
noise at the side of the breach, but kept his 
thoughts to himself, and it was settled 
that after the siesta—that is to say, at the | 
hour when the human brain can support 
the heat of the equatorial san—forty or fifty 
men should set out with arms and bagga; 
to explore the forest, where they would be ; 
forced to camp out during the whole of 
their expedition. 

The fugitive, we may as well say at once, 
was already a long way off. His volun- 
tary fall had taken place under most fa- 
vourable circumstances. Some brambles, 
tall grass, and yielding brushwood had 
broken the shock; and although after 
having rolled down for some instants he 
pereeived a depth below him—for he had 
fallen from a height of several yards—still 
he had nothing worse to complain of than 
some severe bruises. The dizziness which 
had arisen from this giddy descent having 

away, Alfonso rose and directed his 
steps to the north. This was not the di- 
rection he intended to take afterwards, but 
the village lay to the east of tho fort, and 
he did not wish to be seen by any one who 
could give the least indication as to the 
course he had taken. 

‘What has becn already related was ne- 


ces! 


for the proper understanding of 
the tale, but the sad history of Alfouso 
only commences from this point. Three 
days ago this man had seen his brother 
fall down dead under the influence of th. 
most terrible poison in the world; without 
having had time to lament him, he had lis- 
tened to his own death-sentence; he hao 
suffered the most poignant anguish during 
the night that should have preceded hir 
execution ; by his own presence of mind in 
the midst: of a thousand alarms he had 
escaped an ignominious death. He w 


saved, and yet all this was as nothing com- 


pared with the alarms, the anguish, and the 
torture which this unhappy man was about 
to encounter while making his escape. 
True, there did not seem much chance of 
his being retaken. He plunged into the’ 
forest as soon as he had skirted the village 


of Salem. The paths of the negroes and[ 


Indians were familiar to him up for a cer- 
tain distance. So far as he could judge he 
directed his course towards the east ; his 
intention was to get as far as possible from 
the seacoast, to cross the Amazon, and 
then to come down to Para. 

As Alfonso had been more than » year 
at Salem he knew perfectly well that this 
was one of the virgin forests of the Equa- 
tor, and if he adventured himself into 
this wooded desert it was only because no 
other path was open to him. He walked 
vigorously forward till daylight by a track 
that he knew perfectly well. Still he was 
often obliged to stop and hide himself in a 
thicket or climb up a tree in order to allow 
a tiger to him in pursuit of its prey or 
to ovoid ini other wild beast. aes 

At seven o'clock the sun suddenly ap- 
peared above the horizon. Alfonso looked 
around him. The part of the forest where 
he found himself was completely unknown 
to him, and he had already made a long 
stage on his journey. Fear had given him 
the speed and instinct of a wild beast, and 
eo he found himself in safety and on the 
right road, for the rays of the sun, which 
shot obliquely here and there through the 
thick trees, showed him by their direction 
that he was constantly advancing towards 
the east. 

Still he was noarly worn out; the 
wretched man had been nearly three days 
without sleep, yet. sleep he must have in 
order to get strength to continue his jour- 
ney. Two enormous cedars rose to an in- 
credible height in the air, almost side by 
side. About fifteen or twenty feet from 
the ground an entanglement of immense 
tropical bindweed had formed a sort of 
bridge, or if you choose to call it so, a 
hammock, stretching from one tree to the 
other. The interlacing of the branches 
enabled him to climb easily enough up to 
this bindweed, and there he found a sort of 
bed covered with balmy flowers and green 
leaves, on which he stretched himself lux- 
uriously, invisible to all the world except 
birds and squicrels and at the very time 
when Don Luis Vagaért lcarnt of his es- 
cape he was wrapped in the most profound 
and refreshing sleep. 


(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


2 as a 


Now then, my lad, let's have the new B. O. P. 
Annual—sharp ! 


WEEK ON THR THAMES.—E. F. 8. writes: ‘In recent 
Monthly Parts of your pap<r there has been a very 
interesting article, entitled ‘A Weck on the 
Thames,’ and I think you wonid be glad to know 
that all of us here at Abingdon, living so close to the 
river as we do, very much appreciate the article. 
We are very often at Nuneham.” 


ALRESFORD.—Tennyson’s A. H. H., to whom he ta- 
scribed his “In Memoriam,” was Arthur Henry 
Hallam, the son of the historian, who died in 1833, 
and was buried in the old church at Clevedon, on 
the Bristol Channel. The occasion of his death was 
selected by the poet as appropriate for the publica- 
tion of many deep thenghts on the life and destiny 
of man, ‘‘in Memoriam” is a pom that requires 
more than a ingle careful reading, containing as it 
does so many truths of profound philosophy. 


SNOWBIRD.—Apply to a saddler. You will have to 
wash your portmanteau with potash-water ; apply a 
coat of grain-black, and then finish with grease or 

low. 

Littie Don CzSAR DE BazaN.—In making an electro- 
phorous, it does not make much difference if the 
wax does run over the edges of the glass, if you have 
paper underneath it at the time, as after the wax is 
cold you can cut it to shape ; but a wooden or paper 
band would prevent it. 

FROGRDOBULUM.—1, In playing lawn-tennis you hold 
the racket hy the handle and not by the rim a ff it 
were a tambourine, and of course you do not hold it 
at the extreme end of the handle. 2. Positively 
a 


ILPRACOMBE.—French would be a great deal more use- 
ful tu you than Greek, and yon could certainly learn 
it as you say. Inthe“ Universal Instructor” there 
have been some lessons on French pronunciation 
which would help you a good deal over that diftl- 
culty ; but we question if the pronunciation of a lan- 
Guage was ever acquired by reading. To judge of 
sounds you must hear the sounds. 


WILLIAM T. BLIss (Beyrouth).—Our intention always 
has been that the competitions should Le restricted 
to our regular subscribers, though of course we have 
no means of knowing If such is the case. 


P. J. W. (Bingficld.)—We have said more than onco 
that penny postage-stamps are of uo com- 
mercial value whatever. 


B. 0. —Nitric acid will clean gold which has got coated 
with quicksilver. 


C. 0. L—The Acts which introduced Sir Rowland Hill's 
great postal reform are officially known as 2 and 3 
ic., cap. 52; and 3 and 4 Vic., cap. 98. Thereisa 
good history of the German offices by Henry Stephan, 
published at Berlin, entitled ‘Geschichte der prens- 
sischen Post.” For our system try W. Lewins's 
« H.M, Mails,” or for a very popular account ‘Post 
Haste,” by B. M. Ballantyne, published by Nisbet 
and Co. at five shillings. 


C. I, HUHN.—The coat-of-arms is that of the Duke of 
Westminster. The engraving is atrociously bad, and 

, the.motto, so charmingly rendered as NOBILITATISVIB 
TUS NON STEM MAICHARACTER {8 NUBILITATIS VIRTUS 
NON STEMMA CHARACTER, and may be translated, 
“Worth, not birth, is the mark of nobility.” 

Fatcon €REst.—You can obtain new coin from the Mint 
in exchange for nétes, but get a friend to uak o 
bapher. 

NEW MALDEN.—Hercules is pronounced with all its 
letters as spelt—Her-kew-lecse—Lut the accent is om 
the first syllable. 


fe 

Fmetis.—1. We fail to understand your meaning. 

2 The inhabitants of the Isle of Man are Mangs. | 

men or Manksmen, or, in the modern spelling, 

Manxmen, and their language is Manks or Manx. 

3. The fact that M of the Roman notation is the 

initial letter of mille—the word meaning a thou- 

sand—is simply a coincidence, just as it is that © 

is the initial of centum, a hundred. The first 

system of the Romans consi entirely of vertical 

strokes, and, in order to facilitate the counting of these, 

they were divided into groups of ten each by two lines 

crossing them diagonally. (Very much the same sort of 

thing is seen on modern wine-casks to note the gallons 

removed.) After a time the cross to stand alone 

without the vertical strokes it cancelled, and these St. 

Andrew's crosses at last became X's. These X's were after- 

wards marked off into groups of ten by similar cancelling, 

consisting in this case of two parallel horizontal lines'| 

drawn through them, and joined bya vertical line at the | 
end. This rectangular peers afterwards stood alone, just 
as the X had become to do, and at last was shortened and 
rounded off into the C. Then, to save tho five separate 
strokes, the X was cut into half, and its upper half did 
for the V; and then, to save marking the five X's, the 
rectangular C was cut in half, and the lower part became 
the L.” Then the C and the V, in their rectangular forms, 
were combined, and the result was the D, and then the 

C was crossed and became the M. Then, for the ILI, | 
IV, meaning 1 from 5, was adopted ; and for the VIIII 

1X, meaning 1 from 10, and so on. In later times th 

notation was extended ‘to CCI99, representing 10,000, 

GeCT 990. representing 100,000, and these were halved. 

The Romans had no arithmetic to speak of, they used 

the Abacus. If you want a little excitement, work out a 

cube root with the Roman notation, 


STEPHEN.—The method of making a model yacht by placing 
hoards one over the other, and shaping and hollowing 
them out separately, as suggested R. Davipsow in 
No. 118, waa, we believe, originally ublished by Mr. Dixon 
Kemp in his large book on “ Yacht -Designing™ in 1876, 
‘but we had no reason to doubt but that our correspondent 
arrived at his idea independently, and so we gave it. 


SEA.—Table-money and command-money have to be taken 
into consideration, bat the standard pay for the Navy is 
six pounds per day for an admiral of the fleet, five for an 
admiral, four fora vice-admiral, three for a rear-admiral, 
three for a first-class commodore, one pound thirteen 
shillings for the first fifty captains, one pound seven 
shillings and sixpence for the next fifty, and one pound 
two shillings and sixpence for the rest. ‘One pound for a 
commander, ten shillings fora lieutenant, five shillings for 
a sub-lieutenant, one shilling and ninepence for a midship- 
man, and one shilling for a naval cadet, whose income, 
though not large, may, as you see be increased eleven 

hundred per cent. before he finishes his career. 


SnonKs.—There are three brigades of Naval Artillery 
Volunteers one each for fondon, Liverpool, ant 
Bristol. A letter addressed to the Admiralty will 
procure you the particulars of whichever brigade 
you require, 


Lewis P. DRuMMOND.—1. Your suggestion is an admir- 
able one, but the number of our readers does not 
remain the same. It is constantly increasing, and 
hence our correspondents, who are of 
all classes, are almost sure to occa- 
sionally ask for information which bas 
already been given, and we cannot draw 
a hard-and-fast line, But when a ques- 
tion has been previously answered at 
length, and the querist goes 
out of his way to tell us that 
he has been a “ careful reader 
from the first,” we at once 
give his note a place—in our 
waste-paper basket. 2 Mr. 
MacGregor went to the Bal- 
tic in the yawl, and there 


were several 
canoes, His 
books are 
published 
yy Sampson 
Low and Co, 


and they 
the 


another ca- 
noe-builder. 

Youna 
CRICKETER 
—It a no- 
ball is hit 
and = runs 
made, the 
runs count 
to the 
striker. Only 
as many a¢ 
aremade ar 
added to 
thescore, 
and nov 
for 


A 


addition 
to the + 
ee de fi ide they are as 
runs are made from: wide they 
wides, not as byes; but there is wou np Sle 
in running for wides when singles bee 

unless it is to change the batsman. ). 
Grace on the Cricket Laws in No: 86, 


ALFRED BULL. — Ada means “ hay f 
“ History of Christian Names,” by c 
published by Parkers. Ttcontaing & 
five thousand different names, with 


W. F.—The English colonies and 
four in number. Newfoundland, o} 
is the earliest ; Cyprus, obtained 
latest. 


BoNkY.—1. We never heard of Feharts Istana hafor, | 
and do not think they are in the ordinary 

2 Murat, afterwards King of Naples, gy 

Cahors in 1771, and. shot at Pizzo on b 


1815. See answer to BENTHAM, Hi 


Snrp-at Scripst—A garinent is lined by the addet 
material being placed inside. “When the 
is put on outside, the garment is coated. 7 


roar | 
GoxzaLo —Thanks for your cricket-score, but it isnot 
‘a genuine one. It does not even add up q 
There have been lots of such big scores 
they have always collapsed on inv 


Aaxp Ning Ygars,—Court plaster. is : 
dissolving ong part of isinglass inten of water, 
straining the solution, eraiosily 
of tincture of benzine, and brushing the mi 
silk with a camél-hair brush, or bf coating 
with thin smooth flour-paste, and covering it 
dry with a double layer of colourless, 
solved in water. Sticking-plaster, or @ 
plaster, or plaster-of-lead, is made 
gether over aslow fire five ounces of li 
fluid ounces of olive-oil, and eight fluid ounces 
water, and constantly stirring the mixture ‘until 

gets of the right consistency to spread on eer 

Top.—The Royal Society for the Prevention Crnelty 
to Animals has its offices at 105, Jermyn Street, SW, 
and its Secretary is Mr. John Colam, 


VARrreTas.—We have no knowledge of any such orga! 
sation. There are many school magazines, Bu 
the “ Etonian” and the “ Harrovian,” but they are 
purely private periodicals, and can only “be 
direct from the’ schools. 


*.* The Index for Vol: ITI. costs td., and can be 
ordered through any bookseller. Aji the back Partaand 
Volumes may still be had at the published prize. | 

~ 


Ege 


No. 155.—Vol. IV. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1881. ‘Price’ One Penny, 
Seer SSS = ba (ALL RIGITS RESERVED.) 
es 


THE 


FIFTH FORM AT 
ST. DOMINIC'S : 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
STORY. 


By THE AUTIior, oF 


“The Adventures of a Three 
Guinea Watch,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—COMPANY AT. 
THE COCKCHAFER. 


(“ae letter wes as fol- 
lows : — 
“Hon. Sir,—This comes 
hoping you are well. You 
may like to know Sir Pa- 
trick won. The tip was all 
out. Hon. Sir,—My friend 
would like his ten pounds 
sharp, as he’s a poor man. Please 
call in on Saturday afternoon. Your 
very humble servant, Ben. Cripps.” 
This letter was startling enough 
to drive fifty ‘‘ Dominicans” out of 
Loman’s head, and for a long time he 
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the Boy's Own Paper. 


could hardly realise how bad the news it 
contained was. 

He had reckoned toa dead certainty on 
winning the bet which Cripps had advised 
him to make with his friend. Not that 
Loman knew anything about racing mat- 
ters, but Cripps had been so confident, and 
it seemed so safe to bet against this one 
particular horse, that the idea of events 
turning out otherwise had never once 
entered bis head. 


He went to the door and shouted for | 


Stephen, who presently appeared with o 
paper dart in his hand. 

“ Greenfield,” said Loman, “cut down 
at once to Maltby and bring me a news- 


paper.” 

Btephen stared. 

“‘T’ve got my lessons to do,” he said. 

“Leave them here, I’ll do them,” re- 
plied Loman; “look sharp.” 

Still Stephen hesitated. 

‘We: aren’t allowed out after seven 
without leave,” he faltered, longing to get 
back to the war preparations in the Fourth 
Junior. 

“T know that, and I give you leave— 
there!” said Loman, with all the moni- 
torial dignity he could assume. 

This quite disarmed Stephen. Of course 
8 monitor could do no wrong, and it was 
no use objecting on that score. 

Still he was fain to find some other ex- 
cuse. 

“T say, will it do in the morning?” he 
‘began. 

man’s only reply was a book shied at 
his fag’s head—quite explicit enough for 
all practical purposes... So Stephen hauled 
down his colours and prepared to start. 

“Look sharp back,” said Loman, ‘‘ and 
don’t let any one see you going out. Look 
here, yon can get yourself some brandy- 
balls with this.” 

Stephen was not philosopher enough to 
argue with himself why, if he had leave to 
go out, he ought to avoid being seen going 
eut. He pocketed Loman’s extra penny 
complacently, and giving one last longing 
look in the direction of the Fourth Junior, 
slipped quietly out of the school and made 
the best of his way down to Maltby. 

It was not easy at that time of day to 
get a paper. Stephen tried half a dozen 
stationers’ shops, but they were all sold 
out. They were evidently more sought 
after than brandy-balls, of which he had 
no difficulty in securing a pennyworth at 
an early stage of his pilgrimage. The man 
in the sweet-shop told him his only chance 
of getting a paper was at the railway 
station. 

80 to the station he strolled, with a 
brandy-ball in each cheek. Alas! the 
stall was closed for the day. 

Stephen did not like to be beaten, but 
there was nothing for it now but to give 
up this ‘‘paper-chase” and return to 
Loman with a report of his ill-success. 

As he trotted back up High Street, look- 
ing about everywhere but in the direction 
in which he was going (as is the habit of 
small boys), and wondering in his heart 
whether his funds could pessibly stand 
the strain of another pennyworth of 
brandy-balls, he suddenly found himself 
in sharp collision with a man who ex- 
pee himself oa the subject of clumsy 

joys generally in no very measured terms. 
tephen looked up and saw Mr. Cripps 
the younger standing before him. 

ce Why! ” exclaimed that worthy, giving 
over his irascible expletives, and adopting 
an air of unfeigned pleasure, ‘ why if it 
ain’t young Master Grceenhorn! Ha, ha! 


How do, my young bantam? Pretty bob- 
bish, eh ?” 

Stephen did not know what exactly was 
meant by ‘‘ bobbish,” but replied that he 
‘was quite well and sorry he had trodden 
on Mr. Cripps’s toes. f 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Cripps, mag- 
nanimously, ‘“‘ you're a light weight. And 


you; looking for lollipops, eh ?” 

Stephen blushed very red at this. How 
ever Mr. Cripps guessed about the 
| brandy-balls? 

“I came to get a paper for Loman,” 
he said, ‘ but they’re all sold out.” 

“‘No, ars they? I wonder what Mr. 
Loman wants with a paper, now?” 

‘‘He said it’ was very important, and I 


was to be sure to get one of to-day’s,” 


said Stephen. ‘‘Do you know where I 
can get one?” 
“Of course. Comealong with me; I've 


; got one at home you can have. And so 
he said it was very important, did he? 
That's queer. There’s nothing in to-day’s 
aper at all. Only something about a low 
orse-race. He don’t want it for that, I 
guess; eh?” 

“Oh no, I shouldn’t think,” said Ste- 
| phen, trotting along beside his worthy 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Cripps was certainly a very friendly 
man, and as he conducted Stephen to the 
Cockchafer, Stephen felt quite a liking for 
him, and couldn’t understand why Oliver 
and Wraysford both ran him down. 

True, Mr. Cripps did use some words 
which weren’t exactly proper, but that 
Stephen put down to the habit of men in 
that part. The man seemed to take such 
an interest in boys generally, and in Ste- 
phen in particular, and was so interested 
and amused to hear all about the Guinea- 
pigs, and the ‘‘ Dominican,” and the Sixth 
versus School, that Stephen felt quite 
drawn out to him. And then he told 
Stephen such 4 lot of funny stories, and 
treated him with such evident considera- 
tion, that the small boy felt quite flattered 
and delighted. 

So they reached the Cockchafer. Here 
Stephen, whose former visits had all been 
to the Lock House, pulled up. 

“T say,” said he, ‘is this a public- 
house ?”” 

“‘Getting on that way,” said Mr. 
Cripps. 

““We aren't allowed to go in public- 
| houses,” said. Stephen, ‘it’s one of the 
rules.” 

“Ah, quite right too; not a good thing 
for boys at all. We'll go in by the private 
door into my house,” said Mr. Cripps. 

Stephen was not quite comfortable at 
this evasion, but followed Mr. Cripps by 
the side door into his bar parlour. 

‘You won’t forget the paper,” he said, 
‘please. - I’ve got to be back in school 
directly.” 

“Tl have a look for it. Now, I guess 
you like ginger-beer, don’t you?” 

Stephen was particularly partial to gin- 
ger-beer, as it happened, and said so. 

“‘That’s the style,” said Mr. Cripps, 
producing a bottle. ‘‘ Walk into that while 
I go and get the paper.” 

Stephen did w into it with great 
relish, and began to think Mr. Cripps 
quite a gentleman. He was certain, even 
if that bat had been a poor one, it was 
quite worth the money paid for it, and 
Oliver was unjust in calling Cripps hard 
names. 

The landlord very soon returned with 
the paper. 


so you're taking a dander dewn town, aro | 


“Here you are, young governor.. Now 
don’t hurry away. It’s lonely here all by 
myself, and I like a young gentleman like 

ou to talk to. I knew a nice little boy ance, 

just your age, that used to come and see 
me regular once 8 week aud play bagatelle 
with me. He was a gi player at it 
too!” 

“Could he get clear-board twice run- 
ning with two balls?” asked Stephen, half 
jealous of the fame of this unknown rivel. 

“Eh!—no, scarcély that. He wasn’t 
quite such a dab as that.” 

“TI can do it,” said: Stephen, with a 
superior smile. a 

“You? Not a bit of you!” said Mr. 
Cripps, incredulously. 

“Yes, I can,” reiterated Stephen, de- 
lighted to have astonished his host. 

“<I must see it before I can believe that,” 
said Mr. Cripps. ‘‘ Suppose you show me 
on my board.” 

Stephen promptly accepted the chal- 
lenge, and forgetting in his excitement all 
about school rules or Loman’s orders, 
accompanied Cripps to the bagatelle-room 
with its sanded floor, smelling of tobacco 
and beer-dregs. His first attempt, 
greatly to Mr. Cripps’s glee, was unsuc- 
cessful. . 

“1 knew you couldn’t,” exclaimed that 
worthy. : 

“I know I can do it,” said Stephen, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ Let’s try again.” 

After a few more trials he made the two 
clear boards, and Mr. Cripps was duly 
astonished and impressed. 

“That's what I call smart play,” said 
he. ‘Now if I was a betting man, 1’d 
wager a sixpence you couldn’t do it 

0.” 

“Yes I can, but I won’t bet,” said Ste- 
phen. He did do it again, and Mr. Cripps 
said it was a good job for him the young 
swell didn’t bet, or he would have lost his 
sixpence. Stephen was triumphant. 

How long he would have gone on show- 
ing off his prowess to the admiring land- 
lord of the Cockchafer, and how far he 
might have advanced in the art of public- 
house bagatelle, I cannot say, but the sud- 
den striking of a clock and the entry of 
visitors into the room reminded him where 
he was. 

“T must go back now,” he said, hurriedly. 

“Must you? Well, come again soon. 
I’ve a great fancy to learn that there 
stroke. I’m a born fool at bagatelle. 
What do you say to another ginger-beer 
before you go?” 

Stephen said ‘Thank you,” and then 
taking the newspaper in his hand bade 


| Cripps good-bye. 


““Good - bye, my fine young fellow. 
You're one of the right sort, you are. No 
stuck-up nonsense about you. That’s why 
I fancy you. Bye-bye. My love to Mr. 
Loman.” 

Stephen hurried back to St. Dominic’s as 
fast as his legs would carry him. He was 
not quite comfortable about his evening’s 
proceedings, although he was not aware 
of having done anything wicked. Lo- 
man, & monitor. had given him leave to 
go down to Maltby, su that was hardly a 
crime; and as to the Cockchafer—well, he 
had; only been in the private part of the 
house and not the public bar, and surely 
there had been no harm in drinking ginger- 
beer and’ playing bagatelle, especially 
when he had distinctly refused to bet on 
the latter. But explain it as he would, 
Stephen felt uncomfortable enough to de- 
termine him to say as little as possible 


, about his expedition. 
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He found Loman impatiently await- 
“ing him. 

** Where ever have you been to all this 
time P” he demanded. 

“‘The papers were all sold out,” said 
Stephen. ‘‘I tried seven places.” 

Loman had eagerly caught up and 
opened the paper while Stephen nervously 
made this explanation, and he took no 
further heed of his fag, who presently, 
seeing he was no longer wanted, and 
relieved to get out of reach of questions, 
prudently retired. 

A glance sufficed to confirm the bad 
news about the Derby. Sir Patrick had 
won, and it was a fact therefore that Lo- 
man owed Cripps and his friend between 
- them thirty pounds, without the least pos- 
-sibility of paying them. 

One thing was certain. He must see 
-Cripps on Saturday, and trust to his luck 
though that of late had not been very 
~trustworthy) to pull him through, some- 
dow. 

Alas! what s spirit this, in which to 
meet difficulties ! man had yet to learn 
that it is one thing to regret, and another 
thing to repent ; that it is one thing to call 
- oneself a fool, and another thing, quite, to 
«cease to be one. 

But, as he said to himself, he must go 
through with it now, and the first step 
took him deeper than ever into the mire. 

For the coming Saturday was the day of 
-the great cricket match, Sixth v. School, 
from which a Dominican would as soon 
think of deserting as of emigrating. 

But Loman must desert if he was to keep 
his appointment, and he managed the pro- 
-ceeding with characteristic untruthfulness. 

On the Friday morning, greatly to the 
astonishment of all his class-fellows, he 
- appeared in his place with his arm in a sling. 

* Hullo, Loman!” said Wren, the first 
-whom he encountered, ‘‘ what’s the row 
-with you?” 

“‘Sprained my wrist,” said Loman, to 
-whom, alas !—so easy is the downward path 
-when once entered on—a lie had becom 
an easy thing to utter. * e 

“How did you manage that?” ex- 
-claimed Cullonby. ‘ Mind you get it right 
‘by to-morrow, or we shall be in a fix.” 

This little piece of flattery pleased Lo- 
aman, who said, 

‘Tm afraid I shan’t be able to play.” 

‘*What! Who's that won’t be able to 
\play?” said Raleigh, coming up in un- 
-wonted excitement. 

“Loman; he’s sprained his wrist.” 

‘‘Have you shown it to Dr. Splints?” 
.said Raleigh. 


“No,” said Loman, beginning to feel 
uncomfortable. ‘It’s hardly enough 
for that.” 


to pre- 


“ Then it’s hardly bad cnougl i 
p 'y: 


-vent your playing,” said Raleig! 
Loman did not like this. 


was evident the captain was more angry 
‘than sympathetic now. 

‘Whatever shall we 
said some one. 

“I'm awfully sorry,” said Loman, wish- 
ing he was anywhere but where he was, 
“* but how am I to help?” . 

‘* Whatever induced - you to sprain your 
wrist?” said Wren. ‘You might just as 
well have put it off till Monday.” 

“Just fancy how foolish we shall look 
if those young beggars beat us, as they 
are almost sure to do,” said Winter. 

Loman was quickly losing his temper, 
for all this was, or seemed to be, addressed 
pointedly to him. 


do for bowlers 2” 


He and Ra- | 
leigh never got on well together, and it | 


‘‘What’s the use of talking like that?” 
he retoreed. ‘You ass, you!.as if I could 
help.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if you could help,” 
replied Winter. . 

‘* Perhaps,” suggested some one, “ it 
was the ‘ Dominican’ put him out of joint. 
It certainly did give him » rap over the 
knuckles.” < 

““What do you mean!” exclaimed Lo- 
man, angrily, and half drawing his sup- 
posed sprained hand out of the sling. 

“Shut up, you fellows,’’ interposed 
Raleigh, authoritatively. ‘‘ Baynes will 
play in the eleven to-morrow instcad of 
Loman, so there’s an end of the matter.” 

Loman was sorely mortified. -He had 
expected his defection would create quite 
& sensation, and that his class-fellows 
would be inconsolable at his accident. 
Instead of that he had only contrived to 
quarrel with nearly all of them, alienating 
their sympathy ; and in the end he was to 
be quietly superseded by Baynes, and the 
match was to go on as if he had never been 
heard of at St. Dominic’s. 

‘Never mind; I’m bound to go and see 
Cripps. Besides,” said he to himself, 
‘‘they’ll miss me to-morrow, whatever 
they say to-day.” 

ext day, just when the great match 
was beginning and the entire school was 
hanging breathiess on the issue of every 
ball, Loman quietly slipped out of St. 
Dominic’s, and walked rapidly and ner- 
vously down to the Cockchafer in Maltby. 

‘What shall I say to Cripps?” was the 
wild question he kept asking himself as he 
went along, and the answer had not come 
by the time he found himself standing 
within that worthy’s respectable premises. 

Mr. Cripps was in his usual good hu- 
mour. 

“‘Why it’s Mr. Loman! so it is!” he 
exclaimed, inarapture. ‘“ Now who would 
have thought of seeing you here?” 

Loman was perplexed. 

“Why, you told me to come this after- 
noon,” said he. 

“Did 1? Ah,Idare say! Never mind. 
Very kind of a young gentleman like you 
to come and see the likes of we. What'll 
you take?” 

Loman did not know what to make of 
this at all. ~ 

“I came to see you about that—that 
horse you told me to bet against,” he said. 

“I remember. What’s bis name? Sir 
Patrick, wasn’t it? My friend told me 
he’d had the best of that. What was it ? 
Ten bob?” 7 

is affected ignorance of the whole 
matter in hand was utterly bewildering to 
Loman, who had fully expected that, 
instead of having to explain himself, he 
would have the matter pretty plainly ex- 
| plained to him by his sportive acquaint- 
ance. 

“No, ten pounds. That was what I 
was to pay if the horse won; and, Cripps, 
I can’t pay it, or the twenty pounds either 
to you.” 

Cripps whistled. 

es That's a go and no mistake!” he said. 
“* Afraid it won't do, mister.” 

“You told me Sir Patrick was sure not 
to win,” said Loman. 

“‘Ah, there was several of us teok in 
over that there horse,” coolly said Mr. 
Cripps. ‘I lost a shilling myself over 
him. Nice to be you, flush of cash, and 
able to pay straight down.” 

“T can’t pay,” said Loman. 

‘Ah, but the goyernor can, 1'll wager,” 
insinuated Cripps. 


‘interest, in Septem! 


“‘He would never do it! It’s no uso 
asking him,” said Loman. 

Cripps whistled again. 

‘“That’s awkward. And my friend 
wants his money, too; and so do I.” 

‘*I really can’t pay,” said Leman. ‘I 
say, Cripps, let us off that twenty pounds. 
T really ida ’¢ mean about that rod.” 

Mr. Cripps fired up in righteous indig- 
nation. 

“Ah, I dare say, mister. You'll come 
and snivel now, will you’ But you were 
ready eneugh to cheat an honest man when 
you saw a chance. No, I'll have my 
twenty, or else there’ll be a rumpus. Make 
no mistake of that!” 

The bare idea of a ‘‘rumpus” cowed 
Loman at once. Anything but that! 

“Come now,” said Cripps, encourag- 
ingly, ‘I'll wager you can raise the wind 
somewheres if you try.” 

“‘T wish I knew how. I see no chance 
whatever unless—” and here a brilliant 
idea suddenly struck him—‘‘ unless I get 
the Nightingale. Of course! I say, 
Crippe. will you wait till September?” 

“What! Three months! And how do 
you suppose I’m to find bread to eat till 
then ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Cripps. 

“Oh, do!” said Loman. ‘I’m certain 
to be able to pay then. I forgot all about 
the Nightingale.” 


‘‘The nightingale? It must be an un- 
common spicy bird to fetch in thirty 
und |” . 

“*Tt’s not a bird,” said Loman, laughing ; 
‘* it’s a scholarship.” 
“A whatP” - 


‘A scholarship. I’m in for an exami- 
nation, you know, and whoever’s first gets 
fifty pounds a year for three years.” 

“ But suppose you ain’t first? what 
then?” 

“Oh, but I’m sure to be. I've only got 
Fifth Form fellows against me, and I’m 
certain to beat them!’ : 

“Well,” said Mr. Cripps, ‘I don’t se 
much care about your nightingales and 
cock-sparrows and scholarships, and ail 
them traps, bit I’d like to oblige you.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried man, de- 
lighted, and fecting already as if the debt 
was paid. ‘And you'll get your friend to 
wait too, won't you?” 

‘Can’t do that. I shall have to square 
up with him and look to you for the lot, 
and most likely drop into the workhouse 
You can be quite certain of 

tting the money.” 

“‘ Well, blessed if I ain’t a easy-going 
cove,” said Mr. Cripps, with a grin. ‘It 
ain’t every one as’ud wait three months 
on your poll-parrot scholarships, or what- 
ever you call em. Come, business is busi- 
ness. Give us your promise on a picce of 
pai if you must impose upon me.” 

man, only too Melighted, wrote at 
Mr. Cripps’s dictation a promise to pay 
the thirty pounds, together with five peunds 
r, and quitted the 
Cockchafer with as light a heart as if he 
ned actually paid off every penny of the 
lebt. 

‘“Of course I’m safe to get it! Why 

ever didn’t I think of that before? Won't 


,I just work the rest of the term! Nothing 


like having an object when you're grind- 


ing.” 
With this philosophical reflection he re- 
entered St. Dominic’s, and unobserved re- 
joined the spectators in the cricket field, 
just in time to witness a very exciting 
finish to a fiercely contested encounter. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CRYPTOGRAM. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘THE GIANT RaFT.”) 


By Jures Vernxp, AUTHOR oF “Tue Boy Carrarn,” 


TS was a contingency which neither 
Joam Dacosta nor his people could have 
anticipated. 
not forgotten the first scene in this story 
are aware, the document was written in a 
disguised a form in one of the numerous 
systems used in cryptography. 

But in which of then? 

To discover this would: require all the 
ingenuity of which the human brain was 
capable. 

fore dismissing Benito and his com- 
panions, Judge Jarriquez had an exact copy 
made of the document, and, keeping the 
original, handed it over to them after due 
comparison, so that they could communi- 
cate with the prisoner. 

Then, making an appointment for the 
morrow, they retired, and, not wishing to 
lose an instant in seeing Joam Dacosta, 
they hastened on to the prison; aud there, 
in s short interview, informed him of all 
that hud passed. 

Joam Dacosta took the document and 
carefully examined it. Shaking his head, 


In fact, as those who have | 


CHAPTER XII.—THE DOCUMENT. 


But if that proof escapes me, if the whole 
tenour of my life does not plead for me, I 
have nothing more to expect from the 
justice of men, and my fete is in the hands 
of God!” 

And all felt it to be so. If the document 
remained indecipherable, the position of 
the convict was a desperate one. 

‘*We shall find it, father!” exclaimed 
Benito. ‘‘ There never was a document of 
this sort yet which could stand examination. 
Have confidence—yes, confidence! Heaven 
has, so to speak, miraculously given us the 
paper which vindicates you, and, after 
guiding our hands to recover it, It will not 
refuse to direct our brains to unravel it.” 

Joam Dacosta shook hands with Benito 
and Manoel, and then the three young 
men, much agitated, retired to the jan- 
gada, where Yaquita was awaiting them. 

Yaquita was soon informed of what had 
happened since the evening—the reappear- 
; ance of the body of Torres, the discovery 
| of the document, and the strange form 
‘under which the real culprit, the com- 


Judge Jarriquez in his Element. 


he handed it back to his son. ‘ Per- 
haps,” he said, ‘there is therein written 
the proof I shall never be able to produce. 


panion of the adventurer, had thought 
proper to write his confession—doubtless, 
so that it should not compromise him. 


ETC., ETO. 


Naturally, Lina was informed of this 
unexpected complication, and of the dis- 
covery made by goso that Torres was 
an old captain of the woods belonging to 
the ig who were employed about the 
mouths of the Madeira. 

‘« But under what circumstances did you 
meet him?” asked the young mulatto. 

“It was during one of my runs across 
the province of Amazones,” replied Fra- 
goso, ‘‘ when I was going from village to 

i working at my trade.” 

‘« And the scar?” 

“‘What happened was this: One day I 
arrived at the mission of Aranas at the 
moment that Torres, whom I had never 
before seen, had picked a quarrel with one 
of his comrades—and a bad lot they are! 
—and this quarrel ended with a stab from 
a knife, which entered the arm of the cap- 
tain of the woods. There was no doctor 
there, and eo I took charge of the wound, 
and that is hew I made his acquaintance.’* 

“« What, does it matter, after all,” replied 
the young girl, ‘‘that we know what Torres 
had been? He was not the author of the 
crime, and it does not help usin the least.’” 

“No, it does not,” answered Fragoso ;. 
“for we shall end by reading this docu- 
ment, and then the innocence of Joam 
Daccets will be palpable to the eyes 
oO By 

This was likewise the hope of Yaquita, of 
Benito, of Manoel, and of Minha, and, shut 
up in the house, they passed long hours in 
endeavouring to cealp er the writing. 

Bat if it was their hope—and there is no 
need to insist on that point—it was none 
the less that of Judge Jarriquez. 

After having drawn up his report at the 
end of is sexamineon eee ishing the 
identity of Joam Bacosta, the magistrate 
had sent it off to headquarters, and there 
with he thought he had finished with the 
affair so far as he was concerned. It could 
not well be otherwise. 

On the discovery of the document, Jarri- 
quez suddenly found himself face to face 
with the study of which he was a master. 
He, the seeker after numerical combina- 
tions, the solver of amusing problems, the 
answerer of charades, rebuses, logogryphs, 
and such things, was at last in his true ele- 
ment. 

At the thought that the document might 

thaps contain the justification of Joam 

acosta, he felt all the instinct of the 
analyst aroused. Here, before his very 
eyes, was a crypto; ! And so from that 
moment he thought of nothing but how to. 
discover its meaning, and it is scarcely 
necessary to say that he made up his mind 
to work at it continuously, even if he for- 
got to eat or to drink. 

After the departure of the young people, 
Judge Jarriquez installed himself in his. 
study. His door, barred against every one, 
assured him of several hours c perfect 
solitude. His les were on his nose,. 
his snuff-box on the table. He took a 
good pinch so as to develop the finesse 
and sagacity of hismind. He picked up 
the document and became absorbed in 
meditation, which soon became materialised 
in the shape of a monclogue. The worthy 
justice was one of those unreserved men 


————————————————————————————— 


who think more easily aloud than to him- 
self, ‘‘ Let us proceed with method,” he 
said. ‘No method, no logic; no logic, no 
success.”” 

Then, taking the document, he ran 
through it from beginning to end, without 
understanding it in the least. 

The document contained a hundred lines, 
which were divided into half a dozen para- 
graphs. 

‘Hum !” said the judge, after a little 
reflection; ‘‘to try every paragraph, one 
after the other, would be to lose precious 
time, and be of nouse. I had better select 
one of these paragraphs, and take the one 
which is likely to prove the most interest- 
ing. Which of them would do this better 
than the last, where the recital of the whole 
affair is probably summed up? Proper 
mames might put me on the track, amongst 
others that of Joam Dacosta; and if he 
‘has anything to do with this document, his 
name will evidently not be absent from its 
concluding paragraph.” 

The magistrate’s reasoning was logical, 
and he was decidedly right in bringing 
all his resources to bear in the first place 
on the gist of the cryptogram as contained 
in its last paragraph. 

Here is the paragraph, for it is necessary 
to again bring it before the eyes of the 
reader so as to show how an analyst set to 
work to discover its meaning. 


“Phyjslyddqfdzxgasgzsqqehxg 
&fndrxujugtocytdxvkshxhhuy pohd 
uyrymhuhpuydkjoxphetozsletnpmoft 
oupdpajxhyynojyggaymeqynfuginm 
ziyfgsuzmgistlbggyugsqeubunrcredg 
ruzblrmxyuhghpsdrrgcrohepgxufiv 
wrplphonthvddgfhasntzhhhnfepmgk 
yuuexktogeghyuumfotsdgdpzjgsykr 
plxhxgrymvklohhhotozvdksppsuvjh 
d.” 


At the outset, Judge Jarriquez noticed 
that the lines of the document were not 
divided either into words or phrases, and 
that there was a complete absence of punc- 
tuation. This fact could but render the 
reading of the document more difficult. 
«Let us see, however,” he said, ‘‘ if there 
is not some assemblage of the letters which 
appears to form a word—I mean a pro- 
nounceable word, whose number of conso- 
nants isin proportion to its vowels. And at 
the beginning I see the word phy ; farther 
on the word gas. Hallo! ujugt, Does that 
mean the African town on the banks of Tan- 
ganyika? What has that got to do with 
all this? Farther on here is the word ypo. 
Is it Greek, then? Close by here is rym 
and puy, and jo, and phetoz, and jyggay, 
and mv, an . Aud before that we 
have got red and let. That is good! those 
are two English words. Then ohe—ayk ; 
then rym once more, and then the word 
oto.” 

Judge Jarriquez let the paper drop, and 
thought fora fw minutes. ‘‘ All the words 
I see in this thing seem queer!” he said. 
«(In fact, there is nothing to give a clue 
to their origin. Some look like Greek, 
some like Dutch; some have an English 
twist, and some look like nothing at all! 
To say nothing of these series of con- 
sonants, which are not wanted in any 
human pronunciation. Most assuredly it 
will not be very easy to find the key to this 
cryptogram.” 

The magistrate’s fingers commenced to 
beat a tattoo on his desk —a kind of reveille 
to arouse his dormant faculties. ‘‘ Let us 
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see,” he said, ‘‘ how many letters there are 


in the paragraph.” 
He counted them, pen in hand. 


“Two 
hundred and seventy-six!” he said. ‘‘ Well, 


7 
y = 19 times, 
z= 12 


276 times. 


, Total ...... 


“His Special Alphabet was in one hand, the Cryptogram in the other.” 


now let us try what proportion these dif- 
ferent letters bear to each other.” 

This occupied him for some time. The 
judge took up the document, and, with bis 
pen in his hand, he noted each letter in 
alphabetical order. In a quarter of an 
hour he had obtained the following table:— 


Ret nw rs Pots nr RAY s Ba oe 


opeavonooeooerreononreaovoda'd 
° 


“ Ah, ah!” he exclaimed. ‘ One thing 
strikes me at once, and that is that in this 
paragraph all the letters of the alphabet 
are not used. That is very strange. If 
we take up a book and open it by chance 
it will be very seldom that we sball hit 
upon two hundred and seventy-six letters 
| without all the signs of the alphabet 
| figuring amongst them. After all, it may 
be chance,” and then he passed toa different 
train of thought. ‘‘ One important point 
is to sec if the vowels and consonants are 
in their normal propos a 

And so he seized h’s pen, counted up the 
vowels, and obtained the following re- 
sult :— 


a = 3times 
e= 9 — 
ee a 
o=12 — 
weal? — 
y2ld — 
Total...... 64 vowels, 


“ And thus there are in this paragraph, 
after we have done our subtraction, sixty- 
four vowels and two hundred and twelve 
consonants. Good! that is the normal 
proportion. That is about a fifth, asin the 
alphabet, where there are six vowels amongst 
twenty-six letters. It is possible, therefore, 
that the document is written in the lan- 


AAR 
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of our country, and that only the 
Bi ication of each letter is chan; If 
itthas been modified in regular order, and 
a% is always represented by an J, an o by 
av, ag by si, an u by ans, ete. I will 
ive up my judgeship if I do not read it. 
at can t do better then follow the 
method of that tt analytical genius, 
Edgar Allan Poe fe 
udge Jarriquez herein alluded to a story 
by the great American romancer, which is 
a masterpiece. Who has not read the 
“@old Bug”? In this novel a to- 
gram, composed of cyphers, letters, alge- 
raic signs, asterisks, full-stops, and com- 
mas, is submitted to a truly mathematical 
analysis, and is deciphe under extra- 
ordinary conditions, which the admirers of 
that strange genius can never forget. On 
the reading of the American document de- 
pended only a treasure, while on that of 
this one depended a man’s life. Its solu- 
tion was consequently all the more inte- 
resting. 

The magistrate, who had often read and 

_ re-read his ‘‘Gold Bug,” was perfectly 
acquainted with the steps in the analysis 
80 minutely described by Edgar Poe, and 
he resolved to proceed in the same way on 
this oceasion. In doing so he was cer- 
tain, as he had said, that if the valuo or 
signification of each letter remained con- 
stant, he would, sooner or later, arrive at 
the solution of the document. 

‘What did Edgar Poe do 2” he repeated. 
‘First of all he began by finding out the 
sign—here there are only letters, let. us 
say the letter—which was reproduced the 
eftenest. I see that that is 4, for it is met 
with twenty-three times. This enormous 
Rroportion shows, to begin with, that A 

oes not stand for h, but, on the contrary, 
that it represents the letter which recurs 
most frequently in our language, for I 
suppose the document is written in Portu- 
guese. In English or French it would 
certainly be ¢, in Italian it would be7 ora, 


‘able to construct an alphabet correspond- | 
' tion of that sort. What he desired was to 


in Portuguese it will bea oro. Now let 
us say that A signifies a or 0.” 

After this was done, the judge found out 
the letter which recurred most frequently 
after h, and so on, and he formed the fol- 
lowing table :— 


h == 28 times, 
y = 19 — 
wu =17 — 
dpq =18 — 
qv =18 — ij 
orxzz = 12 — 
fs =10 — 
ekinp= 9 — 
jt = 8— 
6: = 4— 
@c = 3 — 


“Now the letter a only occurs thrice!” 
exclaimed the judge, ‘and it ought to 
occur the oftenest. Ah! that clearly proves 
that the meaning has been changed. And | 
now, alter a oF o, what are : e letlers 
which figure oftenest in our language 
Let us see;” and Judge Jarriquez, with 
truly remarkable sagacity, which denoted 
a very observant mind, started on this new | 
quest. In this he was only imitating the 
American romancer, who, great analyst as 
he was, had, by simple induction, been 


ing to the signs of the cryptogram, and by 
means of it to eventually read the pirate’s 
parchment note with ease. 

The magistrate set to work in the same | 
way, and we may affirm that he was no 
whit inferior to his illustrious master. ; 
Thanks to his previous work at logogryphs 
and squares, rectan, arrangements, 
and other enigmas, which depend only on 
an arbitrary di ition of the letters, he | 
was already pretty strong in such mental , 
pastimes. On this occasion he sought to: 
establish the order in which the letters were : 
reproduced—vowels first, consonants after- ; 
wards. Three hours had elapsed since he ' 
began. He had before his eyes an alphabet : 


which, if his procedure were right, would 


give him the right meaning of the lettere- 
in the document. He had only to succes- 
sively apply the letters of his alphabet to: 
those of his aph. But before ing- 
this application some slight emotion sei 
upen the judge. He fully experienced the 
intellectual gratification — much greater 
than, perhaps, would be thought—of the 
man who, after hours of obstinate endea-- 
vour, saw the impatiently sought-for sense 
of the logogryph coming into view. 

“New let us try,” he said; “and I 
shall be very much surprised if I have not 
got the solution of the enigma!” 

Judge Jarriquez took off his spectacles. 
and wiped the glasses; then he put them 
back again, and bent over the table. His 
special alphabet was in one hand, the 
cryptogram in the other. He commenced 
to write under the first line of the para- 
grapu the true letters, which, according to 
him, ought to correspond exactly with each 
of the cryptographic letters. As with the- 
first zine so did he with the second, and the 
thiru, and the fourth, until he reached the 
end of the ph. 

Oddity as he was, he did not stop to see- 
as he wrote if the ussemblage of letters 
made comprehensible words. No; during 
the first stage his mind refused all verifica- 


give himself the ecostacy of reading it all 
“Let us read !” 


| straight off at once. 


And now he had done. 
he exelaimed. 

And he read. But what? What 
cacophony! The lines he had formed with 
the letters of his alphabet had no more- 
sense in them than those of the document ! 
It was another series of letters, and that 
was all. They formed no word; they had 


no value. In short, they were just as- 
hieroglyphic. 
“Confound the thing!” exclaimed. 


Judge Jarriquez. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY 


ae baa capture of the 
i Blue Boy seemed 
i to put an end to the 
prolonged inac- 
tion of the At- 


forth prizes suc- 
ceeded each 
other with rapi- 
dity, and in a 
few months the 
daring corsair 
had taken four- 
teen vessels, who 
all suffered the 
same fate—their 
cargoes were 
taken out and 
the ships burnt. 
allow. themselves 


Boy. Some proved excellent sailers, and 
were taken only after days of chase, while 
others defen themselves with consider- 


able persistency. One gallant captain of a 
ship in the Southern trade, pane with a 
few carronades, was granted by the com- 


By Lovis Rovssgvet. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A DARING MANEUVRE. 


modore the honours of war for having 
made sucha valiant defence, surrendering 
pnly ater being boarded. 
issatisfied with the reception he had 
met with from the Portuguese authorities 
at Madeira, Captain Goulard made Las 
Palmas, in the Grand Canary, the centre 
of his 0; tions. This harbour, the most 
commodious in these regions, afforded him 
a safe shelter in bad weather, and a certain 
market for the sale of his prizes and the 
e ing of his ship. As a privateer 
his ship was not allowed, according to 
maritime law, to remain in a port more | 
than four consecutive days, but the good- 
will of the Spanish authorities gave him a 
large amount of latitude in this respect. 
pe, however, be; to get excited 
at the sight of this audacious corsair in- 
stalled at her very door, and all the world | 
were surprised that the Federal States | 
made no effort to protect their commerce. | 
Captain Go himself was astonished : 
at the “inactivity of the Yankees.” 
“It is not possible,” he said, ‘‘ that the 
Yankees can leave us in quiet much longer. | 
One of these days they will send us an 


LAND AND SEA. 


entire fleet, unless matters go very badly 
indeed with them in America. The cap- 
tain of the last ship we took told me that- 
a few months ago our brave Stonewall 
Jackson had hurled Grant's troops back 
over the Potomac, I only hope the news 
be true.” 

It was a year ago that very day that 
Captain Goulard had taken command of 
the Atlanta; and the privateer, just re- 
turned from an expedition, was lying at 
anchor in the harbour of Las Palmas. 

To celebrate the anniversary the com- 
modore had given his men leave to go and. 
amuse themselves on shore, and invited his 
officers to dinner at the best hotel in the- 


city. 

Baniel and Penguin had the honour of 
being present, and stood behind the chair- 
of the commodore. 

When the cloth was removed several 
toasts were drunk—‘‘ The President of the 
Southern Confederation,” ‘“‘The Commo- 
dore,” ‘‘'The extermination of the Yan- 
kees,”’ etc., etc. 

Captain Goulard had just risen to make- 
another speech, when the door was opened, . 
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and the governor of the city, Don Alvares 
yy Gomez, entered the room. The hidalgo 
‘was received with joyful hurrahs by the 
| guests, and the commodore invited him to 
, take a seat amongst them. 
““You know, Don Alvares,’”’ he said, 
“* that we have kept a place for you.” 
‘‘Thanks, gentlemen,” replied the go- 
vernor; ‘ but my official position prevents 
my takin; Part in your banquet, although 
I ‘arly ‘be ieve that the Government of 
Her Catholic Majesty will no longer delay 
to recognise the Southern Confederation, 
which is even now allied to Spain by many 
and ancient memories. But I must for the 
present remain neutral—at least, in appear- 
ance,” added he, smiling. ‘* At this par- 
ticular moment I came to ask just one 
minute’s private conversation with your 
commander.” 
Captain Goulard left the table, and fol- 
lowed Don Alvares from the room. 
A few minutes afterwards he returned 
, and resumed his seat, but his officers 
noticed a cloud on his usually frank, jovial 
face; and a sudden silence fell on all in 
the expectation of some important commu- 
nication. 

“*Gentlomen,” said the commodore, 
**when His Excellency Don Alvares entered 
I was on the point of proposing a toast 
which must include all our thoughts and 
aspirations. Drink, gentlemen, to the tri- 
uinph of our cause, and the independence 
of our country.” 

All present rose, and, touching glasses, 
exclaimed, 

“« We will give our lives for those who 
trust in us.” 

‘« Yes, gentlemen,” resumed the captain, 
<* your country trusts in you! Wounded, 
bleeding, partly crushed, she has confided 


to you one of the most dangerous of miss 


sions, for you know that if we fall into the 
hands of our enemies we shall be hung like 
the vilest of pirates. Well, gentlemen, the 
time has come for you to prove your pa- 
triotism. The governor has just given me 
‘very serious news, which he himself has 
ascertained from a runaway sailor. Two 
Federal war ships have arrived this even- 
ing and cast anchor at the mouth of the 
roadstead.” And, turning to the cabin- 
boys, ho continued, ‘ Daniel, bring in the 
eallor who is in the next room.” 
The lad returned, followed by a sailor, 
who took off his cap and stepped before 
the commodore. 
‘“Who are you?” asked the captain, 
curtly. 
“My name is Hugh Williams, and I am 
a native-of Alabama. I was taken by force 
on board the Shenandoah, and, hearing 
you were in the harbour, I escaped.” 
“What interest have you in betraying 
your chiefs?” 
“None other, captain, than to serve my 
country. I am a Southerner, and served 
in the army under General Lee, but I was 
taken prisoner, and then, as I have said, 
embarked by force. I ask the favour of 
your allowing me to join the Atlanta.” 
. _** What are the ships that have come to 
blockade us?” 

“‘The Shenandoah, a 24-gun iron fri- 
gate, and the Washington, a three-decker 


, of 80 guns.” 
“*T know both ships,” said the commo- 
dore. ‘Very good; you can withdraw, 


and fa ieee how I cn reward you. 
, Daniel and Penguin, just keep an eye on 
, this man. You see, gentlemen, the Fe- 
derals have done us the great honour of 
sending two of their best ships to annihi- 
; late us, and we have now got to find some 


way out of the mousetrap in which we 
have allowed ourselves to be caught. We 
are safe here, but it would be disgraceful 
for us to remain here any longer. To get 
out we must give battle—” 

‘That is it, captain!” exclaimed the 
officers, excited at the approach of the 
enemy. ‘Give them battle! with you to 
lead us we are sure to win.” 

“‘ Thank you for your confidence, gentle- 
men; but pardon me, let us look at the 
question coolly. We must not lose sight of 
our mission. Our duty is to get away, 
but to get away safe and sound; to fight, 
but not to destroy ourselves. If our country 
possessed a strong, powerful navy, what 
would it matter to us if we went heroic- 
ally to the bottom in saving the honour of 
the flag? But the Confederation at pre- 
sent has no other fleet than my small ship 
and the Alabama, commanded by my gal- 
lant friend and colleague Admiral Semmes. 
Between us we may succeed in paralysing 
the shipping trade of the Yankees, and 
strike at their money-bags, which give 
them their power. The loss of either of us 
would be a national disaster. We must 
thus get the Atlanta out of the false posi- 
tion in which we have placed her, and that 
as soon as possible. The moment is pro- 

itious ; the enemy fancies we are asleep. 
t+ us try and foil his vigilance. I am 
going on board. In the meantime, you 
get our men together out of the town; in 
an hour I shall be off, and I shall not wait 
for any stragglers.” 

And as the officers were rising, the com- 
modore added, with emotion, ‘‘ Believe me, 
gentlemen, I have put all my own feelings 
aside, except my patriotism, to resist the 
strong desire I have to attack these inso- 
lent Yankees; But, you understand, it is 
our duty to save‘the Atlanta. If it be 
necessary to. fight, ‘we shall fight. Once 
more I drink to ‘ The independence of the 
Southern Confederation.’ ” 

One more cheer followed, and the officers 
left the room. 

While Captain Goulard, accompanied by 
the cabin-boys and the deserter, was re- 


turning to the sbip, the-officers got the 


crew together from the E id. other 
resorts, aut: ‘an hour afterwards, when 
Captain Evans-called the roH, not one man 
was missing. The announcement that all 
stragglers would be left behind at Las 
Palmas had had the desired effect. 

Across the passage the lights of the two 
anchored men-of-war could be seen, and 
the captain gave orders that all the regula- 
tion lamps should be put ont, and not a 
light kept on board that could be perceived 
from the sea. The engineers had orders to 
get their boilers ander pressure with all 
possible precautions, so as not to attract 
any attention, and, under Captain Evans’s 
superintendence, the decks were cleared 
for action. The riflemen took their places 
on the deck, and the gunners loaded up 
and got their ammunition ready for the 


fight. 
All whistlin; hoving been stopped, the 
cabin-boys had a busy time of it runnin; 


about with the orders from one end of the 
ship to the other. 

“ Thisis getting warm work,” said Pen- 
guin to Daniel, profiting by a moment’s 
respite. 

“It seems to me that the captain intends 
to get away, under cover of the darkness, 
without fighting.” 

“Certainly, if he can; but I just heard 
Captain Evans say to the lieutenant that 
it 18 impossible for us to pass. The two 
ships are anchored on each side of the road, 


and, unless there is going to bes miracle, 
wo must fight to get by.” 

The commodore here took his place on 
the bridge, and the two cabin-boys ran to 
their station close by him. 

The preparations were complete. The 
anchors were weighed, and the ship’s black 
mass slowly stag; as she started, and 
then moved silently through the still water. 

Captain Goulard took his ship straight 
at the enemy. He had arrived within five 
hundred yards of the Federals, when the 
drums beating to quarters heard on the 
Shenandosh, and immediately afterwards 
on the Washington, apprised him that he 
was discovered. 

The captain leant over the speaking- 
tube and gave orders in the engine-room 
to go at full speed. The lofty funnels 
immediately gave forth thick columns of 
smoke and showers of sparks, and the 
Atlanta tore through the waves. 

Was the commodore going to hurl his 
ship into the very midst of his enemies? 
To do so was to run to certain ruin. The 
corsair could not possibly stand such a 
cannonade. These were the thoughts of 
the officers as they saw the Atlanta making 
straight for the narrow channel between 
the men-of-war. 

But there is no going back now, as the 
Atlanta enters between the lofty walls 
which bristle with the Yankee guns. 

‘Both port and starboard—Fire !’* roars 
the commodore in a voice of thunder. 

The fierce discharge shakes the deck and 
envelops it in a cloud of smoke as the 
Atlanta shoots past the opening, and the 
enemy, astounded at the audacity of the 
manoeuvre, hesitates until it is too late to 
reply. 

¢ Shenandoah, after a pause, answers 
with a broadside which covers the Confede- 
rate with a sheet of fire, and the Washington 
opens with her bow chasers. But the battle 
is very short. Before the Yankees can leave 
their moorings the corsair is well on her 
way under a cloud of canvas, and when 
daylight appears the enemy is left far be- 
hind, and not even in sight. 

“‘T cannot understand how those imbe- 
ciles allowed us to surprise them in that 
manuer,”’ said the commodore to his officers 
when they had reassembled. ‘‘I thought 
they knew better than that.” 

“That is to say, commodore,” answered 
Captain Evans, ‘‘ that they were foiled by 
your boldness and skill. They never sup- 
posed you would rush on to them so. If 
you it flight, I think it is flying with 
glory.” 

“Perhaps I ought to have given them 
notice, I had only suspected their in- 
capacity, I believe, on my word, that I 
could have got past without being seen. 
However, it is no use our staying here any 
longer. We must steer for Ascension.” 

And seeing Daniel near him he continued, 
“You stuck to your like a brave little 
fellow. We shall make something of you, 
and then gradually get to the land of your 
dreams! A few more victories like this 
and we shall be in Australia.” 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR SEARCH IN THE AROTIO 
REGIONS FOR FRANKLIN. 


By ComMANDER CHEYNE, 2.N., F.B.G.8. 
CHAPTER Y. 


AG 6 a.m. of the 20th—Sunday—a fair wind. 
sprang up, and from 11 a.m. until 3 p.m. we 
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had a most exciting run, under all sail, through 
the loose pack, coming into contact with, and 
splitting asunder, 1 solid pieces standing 
fourteen feet out of the water. Some of the 
shocks were tremendous, making our ships 

rand reel in, Then, gathering fresh 
way, at the rate of seven miles an hour, we 
would drive with all our onward force into a 
fresh intercepting hummock, causing the masts 
to shiver, the dust to start from the seams of 
the deck, and the bells to ring violently, the 
concussion being so great as to compel each of 
th, screw to hold on to whatever might be near 
in cer to prevent being thrown to the deck. 
An adequate idea of the shocks may be formed 
when I tell my boy readers that the heavy ship's 
bell of the Investigator was broken in conse- 
quence. At 3.40 p.m. both ships passed out 
of the into open water and a seaway. 
Each ship’s company taneously gave three 
hearty cheers, for we entered the long-hoped- 
for north water and had overcome the perils of 
Melville Bay. The ship's head was pointed for 
Ponds Bay, situated to the southward of Lan- 
vaster Sound, on the American coast, and for 
the rest of the day no ice was 
seen, 

Early on the morning of the 
22nd, after an open run at 
seven knots an hour, with only 
here and there a few solitary 
icebergs visible, we sighted the 
land on the western side of 
_Baffin’s Bay, running on till 
within five miles of Ponds Bay, 
Land ice prevented our stand- 
‘ing in, so we shaped a course 
up Lancaster Sound. On the 
*26th we arrived at Possession 
Bay, and sent a boat on shore 
‘to a place caHed Possession 
Mount. On arrival the boat's 
-erew found a broken bottle full 
of mud buried under some 
»stones ; it was brought on 
board, when pieces of torn and 
rotten paper were picked out. 
“These, when carefully washed, 
disclosed a part of the name 
of Sir Edward Parry, with the 
names of his two ships, Hecla 
~and Griper. 

Continuing our course up 
Lancaster Sound, into Barrow 
-Straits, we had the good for- 
tune to hold perfectly open 
water, without any ice being 
even visible. On the 26th of 
August we saw the first star 
vthat had been observable since 
the early part of June, a gentle 
reminder that our long day- 
-light would soon terminate, 
‘and that an unwelcome pe- 
-Tiod of darkness awaited us. 
Each night from this date both ships burned 
blue lights and fired rockets every hour, in case 
-of any boats from Sir John Franklin’s party 
-passing us in the dusk. The Barrow Strait is 
only about twenty miles across, and we reached 
from side to side, examining the coast well as 
we proceeded. The course ugh this strait is 
due west. The compares were useless, refusing 
to move, owing to the t dip of the needle in 
our conterminons position with the North Mag- 
‘netic Pole. The Jand here is mountainous and 
covered with everlasting snow. The north side 
of the strait is bounded by high porpendionar 
cliffs of remarkable formation and majestic ap- 
pearance. A steady current sets through from 
west toeast. On the 30th we came up witha 
great quantity of loose ice, but had evidently 
bid farewell to the icebergs. As night came on a 
sale of wind sprang up, and continued during 
the whole of the 31st. We passed the time in 
tacking from shore to shere under small sail, 
ever anxious that we might meet Franklin's 
party in this well-defined track leading to the 
more remote wastes of a widely unexplored re- 
gion. The mean temperature for this month of 
August was 35, the maximum 465, and the mini- 
mum 24; the mean temperature of the sea 33, 


the mean of the barometer 29°673, and the mean 
force of wind 2°5. 

On the 1st September the wind moderated ; we 
shook out all reefs and set studding sails. At 
ten o'clock in the forenoon, when about seven 
miles from Cape York, in Barrow Strait, I took 
my glass up into the crow's-nest at the mast- 
head, with the faint hope of seeing Sir John 
Franklin's boats coming down in-shore. My 
gaze was at once arrested by an object about 
four miles distant. It was not a piece of ice ; 
what could it be? Being fairly puzzled, I re- 
turned to the deck and reported the matter to 
Sir James Ross, who immediately ordered me to 
take No. 1 whaleboat and discover what it 
might be. Not being able to see it from the 
deck, I went aloft and noted a bare patch of cliff 
in line with its position on the water; upon 
which I left the ship, steering for this mark. 


After pulling for about two miles the object of | 


our pursuit became visible from the boat, so we 
pulled on towards it until on a near approach 
we saw a movement and made the somewhat 
startling discovery of a bear—I say startling be- 
cause we had no gun with us. What were we 


My first Bear. 


to do? Luckily that very day a whale-lance 
had been placed in each boat, besides which there 
was an axe, and each man had a knife, so I 
thought we ought to be a match for him. 

On our approaching him he faced round at 
intervals, as if doubtful whether to make a stand, 
or swim for it. The axe I gave to the cox- 
swain, and took the lance myself, each man 
having his knife ready in case of emergency. I 
then took up a firm position in the stern of the 
boat and directed the men to reverse their oars 
and pull the boat stern foremost, for being sharp 
at both ends she pulled one way as well as the 
other. The brute now began to swim at full 
speed, giving us a hard chase ere we gained 
upon him. Indeed, had he not faced round at 
sundry moments to look at us, I doubt if we 
could have effected a capture, so rapid is the 
motion of these animals in the water. At lsat 
we came within a few yards of him, and I tnen 
began to think my position dangerous, for were 
I only to wound him slightly he would be en- 
raged and turn upon us ; and such an immense 
brute as he was, had he got one of his paws on 
the gunwale he would have overturned us in a 
moment. A nice medley that would have been, 
a huge bear and seven people skylarking in the 


| Inlet. 


water together, three or four miles away from 
any assistance, and the temperature of the water 
nearly at freezing-point. On the other hand, 
to go on board the ship again without the com- 
pany of Mr. Bruin was altogether out of the 
question, se we pulled the boat right up to him 
until the keel just touched upon his back, and 
as he was in the act of facing round at us I 
drove the lance through the middle of his body, 
completely severing one of his lu the point 
coming out underneath. As nearly as possible 
did I pitch out of the boat on to the top of him, 
from not meeting the resistance of any bone 
against the impetus of my thrust. Upon re- 
ceiving this mortal stab he made one desperate 
plunge under water, ploughed his way beneath 
the surface for a short distance, faintly 
rose, emitting a torrent of bleod from his wound, 
gave a feeble roar, and turned to the boat, to- 
wards which he made one effort, then dropped 
his head and rolled over—dead. 

We now ranged alongside of him, a 
rope round his neck, hauled his head up to the 
stern of the boat, and took him in tow to- 
wards the ship. Another boat was now on its 

way to our assistance, for Sir 
James Ross, who had been 
watching our motions through 
his glass, thought we had got 
among some walruses, which 
animals when wounded become 
dangerous, often attacking a 
boat and tearing it. to the 
water's edge with their tusks. 
However, we were only too 
glad of the aid the se boat 
afforded us in towing ot ize 
on board. On ph 9 le 
side the hands were turned up 
and Bruin was hoisted in. He 
was at once imcasured, when 
his dimensions were found to 
be as’ follows: — Extreme 
length, 6 feet 11. inches ; 
height 3 feet 7 inches; and 
breadth of paw, 10 inches. I 
had his heart and a steak cut 
from him and cooked for my 
dinner; the steak was very 
nice, but the heatt was like 
leather. e, 

A cutter was sent-on shore 
to erect at a‘ cape a ff 
bearing the Unien Jack, a cask 
containing letters for Sir John 
Franklin being buried at the 
foot. of the stath : 

On the return of the boat we 
proceeded under sail to the 
westward. On the 2nd we 
were running among loose ice 
on which were a large multi- 
tude of. seals; we lowered ali 
boats and went in chase, but 
failed in securing even one, 
owing to their extreme shyness. On the 3rd 
also we were engaged forsing our way through 
stream ice. In the evening we saw some nar- 
whals, or unicorns; these havea long horn in the 
middle of their forehead, and this horn projects 
about five feet, Having atwist likethe layof a rope. 

On the 5th we sighted Prince Leopold Island. 
The next day it blew a gale, reducing us to 
treble-reefed topsails and storm staysatle By 
noon of the 8th we came up to Leopold Island, 
off the north-west extreme of which both ships 
were beset by the ice, remaining immoveable 
until noon of the 9th, when we got clear and 
were obliged to make for Port Leopold, distant 
ten miles south of Prince Leopohl Island ; but 
finding this harbour blocked with ice, we bore 
up and ran across the top of Privce Regent's 
From the 9th until the 11th we were 
driven in divers directions by the ice, being for 
the most part closely beset, but by noon 
of the latter date we found an entrance into 
Port Leopold, and let go our anchor for the first 
time since the month of June. In this harbour 
we were frozen in, and destined to remain for 
eleven months and eighteen days ere the ice 
permitted our departure. 

(To be continued.) 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON,. 
(A SEQUEL TO “THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.”) 
By Gorpon STABLEs, M.D., RN. 


CHAPTER XIV.—ANXIOUS HCURS—EXPLORATION OF THE MOUNTAIN CAVERN—THE CAVE OF THE KING OF ICE AND GHOULS OF A 
THOUSAND WINTERS—TRANSFORMATION SCENES—SNOWBLIND—LOST, 


i lg would be difficult to say which was | them, and hardly had they disappeared in | a brighter hue, Allan’s anxiety knew no 
most to be pitied, McBain on board | the gloom ere the Frenchman exclaimed to bounds, and he proposed to De Vere to go 
the Arrandoon, passing long hours of in- | Allan, ‘I greatly fear dat I have done in search of his friends. 


conceivable anxiety, or our other heroes, | wrong, Your two friends are big wid ‘‘Ah! if dat vere indeed possible!” was 
left to spend the drear cold night in thu | impulse; if anydings happen to them dere | the reply. 
awful depths of that Arctic crater. vill be for me no more peace in dis vorld.” | “And why not?” said Allan. 


It was with light hearts that Ralph and} Allan was silent. “For many reasons: de balloon vill 
‘Rory descended from the car of the Per-| But when hours passed away and there j even now hardly bear de strain on her 
severando and commenced their perilous! were no signs of their returning, when | anchors; de loss of even your veight 


exploration of the vast and dimly-lighted | gloaming itself began to fall around them, | vould require such delicate manipulation 
cavern, but heavy hearts were left behind | and the stars at the crater’s mouth assumed | on my part, dat I fear I could not success- 


fully vork in such small space. 
Alas! ve must vait. But there yet 
is hope.” 

Meanwhile it behoves us to follow 
Ralph and Rory. They had faith- 
fully promised De Vere they would 
go but a short distance from the 
car, and that promise they had 
meant to redeem. They found 
that the ground sloped downwards 
from the mouth of the crater, but 
there was no want of light, as yet 
at least, and thus not the slightest 
danger of being unable to find 
their way back, for were there 
not their footsteps in the snow to 
guide them? So onward they 
strolled, cheerfully enough, arm- 
in-arm, like brothers, and that 
was precisely how they felt towards 
each other. 

The road—if I may say ‘‘road”’ 
where there was no road — was 
rough enough in all conscience, and 
at times it was difficult for them 
to prevent stumbling over a boul- 
der. 

“I wonder,” said Rory, “how 
long these boulders have lain here, 
and I wonder what is beneath us 
principally, and what those vast 
stalactite pillars are formed of.” 

“«* Bide a wee,’ as the doctor 
says,’ replied Ralph; ‘don't 
hurry me with too many ques- 


In the Stalactite Cave. 
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tions, and don’t forget that, though I 
am ever so much bigger and stronger 
than you, I don’t think I am half so wise. 
But the boulders may have lain here for 
ages; those ghostly-looking pillars are 
doubtless ice-clad rocks, partly formed 
through the agency of fire, partly by 
water. I think we stand principally on 
rocks and en ice, with, far, far down 
beneath us, tire.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Rory, talking very 
seriously, and with the perfect English he 
always used when speaking earnestly ; 
“what a strange, mysterious place we are 
in! Do you know, Ralph, I am half 
afraid to go much farther.” 

“Billy boy!” said his companion, ‘“ how 
thoroughly Irish you are at heart—joy, 
tears, sunshine and fun, but, deep under 
all, a smouldering superstition.” 

‘ Just like the fires,” added Rory, “ that 
roll so far beneath us. But you know, 
Ray” — in their most affectionate and 
friendly moods Ralph had come to be 
“Ray” to Rory, and Rory ‘“ Row” to 
Ralph—‘ you know, Ray, that the silence 
and gloom of this eerie place are enough to 
make any one superstitious—any one, that 
is, whose soul isn’t solid matter-of-fact.” 

“Well, it ts silent. But I say, Row—” 

“Well, Ray?” 

“‘Bappose we try to break it with a 
song ? dare say they have never heard 
much singing down hcre.”” 

“Who?” cried Rory, staring fearfully 
into the darkness. 

“Oh!” said Ralph, carelessly, ‘‘ I didn’t 
mean any one in particular. Come, what 
shall ae sing—‘The wearing o’ the 

“(No, Ray, no; that were far too mclan- 
cholic, though I grant it is a lovely 
melody.” 

“Well, something Scotch, and stirring. 
The echoes of this cavern must be won- 
derfal!” 

They were, indeed; and when Rory 
started off into that world-known but ever- 

opular song, ‘‘Auld lang syne,” and 
ph chimed with deep and sonorous 
bass, the effect was really grand and beauti- 
ful, for a thousand voices seemed to fill the 
cavern. They heard the song even in the 
car of the balloon, and it caused Allan to 
remark, smilingly, for they had not yet 
been long gone, ‘Ralph and boy Rory 
seem to be enjuying themselves; but I 
trust they won’t be long away.” 

Rory was quite lively again ere he reached 

the words— 


“ And we'll tak’ a richt goodwilly waught 
For auld lang syne.” 


He burst outlaughing. ‘Indeed, indeed! 
there is no wonder I leugh,” he said; 
“fancy the notion of taking a ‘good- 
willy waught’ in a place like this! And 
now,” he added, ‘ for « bit of a sketch.” 
Don’t be long in rubbing it in, then.” 
Rory was seated on a boulder now, 
tracing on his page the outlines of those 
strange, weird pillars that hands of man 
had never raised nor human oyes gazed 
upon before. §So the silence once mors 
became irksome, and the time seomed lon; 
to Ralph, but Rory had finished at last. 
__ Then the two companions, after journey- 
ing on somewhat farther, began to awaken 
the echoes by various shouts; and voices, 
some coming from a long distance, re- 
peated clearly the last wo 
“Let. us frighten those ghouls down 
hers by rolling down boulders,” said 
ory. 


‘*Come on, then,” said Ralph; ‘I’ve 
often played at that game.” 

They had ten minutes uf this work. It 
was cvident this Lill within a hill, this 
crater’s point, was cf depth illimitable from 
the distant hissing noises which the broken 
boulders finally emitted. 

‘It's a regular whispering gallery,” said 


Rory. 

“It is, Row. But do let us get back. 
See, there is already barely light enough 
to reveal our footsteps.” 

“Ah! but, my boy,” said Rory, ‘the 
nearer the car we walk the more light we'll 
havo, And I have just one more surprise 
for you. You see this little bag?” 

“Yes. What is in it—sandwiches ?” 

“Noy, my Saxon friend! but Bengal 
fires. Now witness the effects of the grand 
illumination of the Cave of the King of 
Ice by us, his two ghouls of a thousand 
winters !”” 

The scene, under weird blue lights, pale 

or crimson, was really magical. All 
the transformation scenes ever they had 
witnessed dwindled into insignificance 
compared to it. 

“T shall remember this to my dying 
day!” Rory exclaimed. 

“And I too!” cried Ralph, entranced. 

«« Now the finale!” said the artist ; “it'll 
beat all tho others! This white light of 
mine will eclipse the glory of the rest as 
the morning sun does that of moonlight! 
It will burn quite along time, too: I made 
it last night on purpose.” 

It was a brilliant of dazzling splendour 
that now was lit, and our heroes themselves 
were astonished. 

“Tt beats the ‘ Arabian Nights ’'” cried 
Rory. ‘Look, look!’ he continued, 
waving it gently to and fro, ‘the stalac- 
tites seem to dauce and move towards us 
from out the gloom arrayed in robes of 
transplendent white. Yonder comes the 
King of Ice himself to bid us welcume.” 

“Put it out! put it out!” murmured 
Ralph, with his hand on his brow. 

It presently burned cut; but lo! the 
change !—total darkness! 

Bory and Ralph were snowblind / 

“Oh, boy Rory!” said Ralph, “that 
brilliant of yours has sealed our fate. It 
will be hours ere our eyes can be restored, 
and long before then the darkness of night 
will have ensbroyded us. We are lost!” 

“‘Let us ‘not lose each other, at all 
events,” said Rory, feeling for his friend’s 
arm, and linking it in his own. ‘ You 
think we are lost ;. dear Ralph, I have more 
hopes. Something within mo tells me that 
we were never meant to end our days in the 
awful darkness of this terrible cavern. 
Pass the night here it is certain we must, 
but to-morrow will bring daylight, and 
daylight safety, for be assured Allan and 
De Vere will not leave us, unless—” 

Here the hope-giver paused. 

“Unless,” added Ralph—‘ for I know 
what you would say—an accident should 
Lo imminent—unless they must leave. A 
balloon needs strange management.” 

“‘Even then they will return to seek us 
by morning light. Do you know what, 
Ray?” he continuod, ‘‘ our adventure has 


& | been too foolhardy. Providence has pun- 


ished us, but He will not utterly desert us.” 


“ Hope springs etérnal in the human breast.” 


The lamp of hope was flickering—had, 
indeed, burned out—in Ralph’s heart, but 
his friend’s words rekindled it. Perhaps 
Rory’s true character never shone more 
clearly out than it did now, for, while try- 


ing to cheer his more than friend, he fully 
appreciated the desperateness of the situa- 
tion, and had but little hope left in him, 
except his extreme trust in the goodness of 
a higher Power. 

“Could we not,” said Ralph, ‘‘ all snow— 
| blind as we ure, try to grope our way up- 
wards?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Rory; ‘ success. 
in that way is all but impossible; and, 
remember, we nexe but ine ies of our 
footprints to guide us even by day.” 
emething of the ludicrous invariably 
mixes itself up with the most tragic affairs 
of this world. I have seen the truth of 
this in the chamber of death itself, in 
storms at sca, and in scenes where men 
| grappled each in deadly strife. And it is- 
! well it should be so, else would the troubles. 
‘ of this world oftentimes swamp reason 
itself. The attempts of Rory to keep his 
' companion in cheer partook of the nature 
of the ludicrous, as did the attempts of 
' Loth of them to keep warm. 

So hours elapsed, and sometimes sitting, 
sometimes standing and beating feet and 
hands for circulation’s sake, and doing 
; much talking, but never daring to leave 
the spot, at last says Rory, *‘ Hullo, Ray! 
joy of joys! I’ve found a lucifer!” 

‘Almost at the same moment he lit it. 
They could sce each other's faces—see a. 
watch, and notice it was nearly midnight. 
They had regained sight! Joy and hope 
were at once restored. 

“Troth!” said Rory, resuming his. 
brogue, ‘‘ it’s myself could be a baby for 
once and cry. Now what do ye say to try 
to sleep? We'll lie close together, you 
know, and it’s warm we'll be in a jiffey! ” 

So down they lay, and, after ten long 
shivering minutes, heat came back to their 
frozen bodies. They had not been talking 
all this time; it is but right to say they 
were better engaged. 

With warmth came le gaité—to Rory, at 
least. 

“Have you wound your watch, Ray ?” 

“No, Row; and 1 wuuldn’t move for the: 
world!” : 

After a pause, ‘‘ Ray,” says Row. 

“*Yes, Row?” says Ruy. * 

“You always said you liked a big bed- 
room, Row, and, troth, you’ve got one for’ 
once!” 

“(How I envy you your spirits,” an- 
swers Rory. 

“‘Don’t talk about spirits,” says Row, 
‘and frighten a poor boy. I’ve covered 
up my head, and I wouldn’t look up for 


the world. I’m going to repeat myself to 
sleep. od night.” 

“Good night,” asks Ray, ‘but how do 
you do itt” ; 


‘Psalms, Ray,” Row replics. ‘‘I know: 
them all. I'll be out of here in a moment. 


“He makes me down to lie by pastures green. 
He leadeth me the quiet waters by.’ 


Ien’t that pretty, Ray?” 

“‘Very, Row, but ‘pastures green’ and. 
‘quiet waters’ aren't much in my way. 
Repeat me to sleep, Rory boy, and I 
promise you I wou’t pull your ears again 
for a month.” 

“Well, I'll try,” says Row. ‘‘ Are your 
eyes shut?” 

“To be sure. A likely thing I’d have 
them open, isn’t it ?”” 

“Then we’re both going to a ball in 
old England.” 

“Glorious,” says Ray. 
ready.” 

Then in slow, monotonous, but pleasing - 


“I’m there al- 
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tones, Row goes on. He describes the 
brilliant festive scene, the warmth, the 
light, the beauty and the music, and the 
dances, and last but not least the supper 
table. It is at this point that our Saxon 
hero gives sundry nasal indications that 
this strange species of mesmerism had 
taken due effect, so Row leaves him at the 
supper table, and goes back to his ‘ pas- 
tures green”? and ‘‘ quict waters,” and soon 
they both are sound enough. Let us leave 
them there; no necd to watch them. Re- 
member what Lover says in his beautiful 
song,— 
“0! watch ye well by daylight, 
For angels watch at night.” 


Poor McBain! Worn out with watching, 
he had sunk at last to sleep in his chair. 

And day broke slowly on the sea of ice. 
The snowclad crater’s peak was the first 
to welcome glorious aurora with a rosy 
blush, which stole gradually downwards 
till it settled on the jagged mountain tips. 
Then bears began to yawn and stretch 
themselves, the sly Arctic foxes crept forth 
from snow-banks, and birds in their 
thousands—brightest of all the snowbird 
—came wheeling around the Arrandoon to 
snatch an early breakfast ere they wended 
their way westward to fields of blood and 
phocal carnage. 

And their screaming awoke McBain. 


He was speedily on deck. 
Yonder was the Perseverando slowly 
descending. 


During all the long cruise of the Arran- 
doon nobody referred to the adventure at 
the crater of Jan Mayen without a feeling 
akin to sadness and contrition, for all felt 
that something had been done which ought 
not to have been done—there had been, as 
MoBain called it, ‘‘a tempting of Provi- 
dence.” 

. 


° e ° . 


“Well, well, well,” cried the skipper of 
the Canny Scotia—and he seemed to be in 
anything but a sweet temper. ‘‘Just like 
my luck. I do declare, mate, if I’d been 
born a hatter everybody else would have 
been born without heads. Here have I 
been struggling away for years against 
fortune, always trying to get a good voy- 
age to support a small wife and a big 


family, and now that luck seems to have | 
all turned in our favour, two glorious | 
patches of seals on the ice yonder, a hard | 


frost, and the ice beautifully red with 
blood, and no ship near us. You, mate, 
come down from the crow’s-nest with that 

confoundedly long face of yours, for which 

int ought to have been smothered at 
i b 


“I can’t help my face, sir,” cried the 
mate, bristling up like a bantam cock. 

‘*Bilence!”” roared the burly skipper. 
«*Bilence! when you talk to your captain. 
You, you come and report a big steamer in 
sight to help us at the banquet.” 

The mate ecratohed his head, taking his 
hat off for the purpose. 

“Did I make the ship?” he asked, with 
naive innocence. 

“Pooh!” the skipper cried, and next 
moment he was scrambling up the rigging 
with all the elegance, grace, and speed of a 
mad turtle. 


He was in a better humour when he re- 
| 


turned. 

“T say, matie,” he said, ‘‘ yonder chap 
sin’t a sealer; teo dandy, and not boats 
enough. No, sho is one of they spection- 
ecring kind o’ chaps as 8 8 rowling 
around lookin’ for the North Pole. Ha! 


\ha! ha! Come below, matie, and we'll 
| have a glass together. She ain’t the kind 
| 0’ lady to interfere with our blubber- 
hunting.” 
The mate was mollified. His fats was 
soaped, and he shone. 
| (Lo be continued.) 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 
By Dr. Irvine, tHE ScotrisH Captain. 
PART X. 


¥ course, I am here talk- 
4, ing of club players 
who are not at a uni- 
versity. A university 
team should be as well 
together and as hard 
as a school team, for 
it has the same ad- 
vantages of esprit de 
corps and chances of 
playing —_ together. 
Another style of club 
has also those same 
| advantages in a mo- 
dified degree—I mean a club composed of the 
| old pupils of a good school. These have this 
advantage—that they have always their school 
ground and their schoolboys to fall back upon, 
to go and have a game with them whenever 
| they have leisure and feel inclined., 

Nor do I include that style of club player 
which, I am glad to say, is unknown in Rugby 
circles, though quite the thing under the rival 
code, what f may call the amateur-professional 
player—who has something of a calling, but 


who finds that he is no loser in money, but a | 


gainer, by giving up a very considerable pro- 
| portion of his time to practising the gume 
through the week to the neglect of that calling, 
and gives up not a day, but days on end, to his 


of a star theatrical company, or Hengler's Circus, 
| than a body of gentlemen-amateurs—call them 
what you will—uniting to pursue a favourite 


the pleasure of playing it, and the bodily and 
moral good it does to those playing it. 

Let us suppose, then, that we have a team in 
good practice. How should that team be com- 
Poon! and how should it play? I believe I 

a 


match. It would be so dry as to be unreadable 
and umrememberable were I to attempt to lay 
down, step by step, rules for playing ; and I 
| shall not attempt it, but I may give some 
general hints. 

First, as to the composition of the team. 
is now an accepted first principle of Rugby foot- 
ball that fifteen is the, best number. 
to be twenty, but that was too many. 
of the great schools, at big-side it seemed to go 
on the principle of “ the more the merrier,” and 
motley mobs of fifty or sixty might be seen 
looking for the ball among the forest of legs, 
and with difficulty finding it. 

There should be five or six men behind the 
| scrimmage, according to circumstances. Asa 

tule, five is the best number, and these are 
always arranged as described in the match—two 
half-backs, and either one three-quarter-back 
and two backs, or two three-quarter-backs and 
one back. And which of these two arrangements 
you adopt depends very much upen the material 
you have at your disposal. 1 can only say that 
if a three-quarter-back does play all alone, with 
| two backs behind him, he must be a rare good 
| ‘un—such a one as our friend Nimbletoe. 
Playing against awind, you usually strengthen 
| your Tacks by adding a sixth, who makes either 
| a second three-quarter-back or full-back, accord- 
ing as you are already arranged. If you are 
playing rather a defensive game, aud are opposed 
| by fast forwards, and ere able to hold your 
| opposing forwards in the scrimmage, but not 


pursuit, his team rather suggesting the analogy | 


and grand sport, and to propagate it purely for | 


ve given pretty nearly a full answer to that | 
question in the foregoing account of a Rugby | 


It | 


Tt used | 
In some | 


| up to them in the loose play, I advise you to 
play six behind, If you are playing a winning 
| game, and pressing your opponents, and have 
plenty of good men forward to hold the enemy in 
check, play six behind. It gives you one more- 
chance of a dropped goal, and one more back for- 
the forwards to throw back to. If your oppo- 
nents are playing six behind, then you should do 
so too, unless your five are very good indeed, in: 
which case you gain more by having the odd 
man forward than by putting him back whem 
your five backs are as good as their six already. 

Take this general rule : it is an immense ad- 
vantage to have one extra forward, but you must. 
only indulge in this luxury when you feel that 
your five backs are quite safe. Consider that 
an extra forward means, say, twelve stone more- 
weight in a maul, a lot more charging power 
in a loose scrimmage, another pair of hands to- 
throw to out of touch, and to chuck to the backs 
near the others’ goal ; aud you will see at once 
the advantage of him. 

But though you play only five behind, always. 
try to have one or two spare ones among the 
forwards ; and here is the advantage of forwards. 
belie. good drop-kicks. If a back gets hurt, 
and he is only one of five, and you have no for- 
ward to take his place, where are you? Upa 
tree, with the bear below waiting for you. As. 
to weight of backs, by all means have them as 
heavy ag you can. It is a question of physics : 
a moving body of twelve stone, travelling at 
eight yards a second, takes a deal more stopping, 
and will stop a heavier opposing body, than a 
moving body of ten stone travelling at the same 
pace, Therefore, try to secure the twelve-stone 

ack if possible. Especially would I insist on 
this in the case of half-backs, who are habitually 
| far too light and small. The same rule as to- 
the advantage of weight applies to ferwards. 
But don’t let this discourage light men and 
boys into thinking that they are too light ever: 
to be first-rate players. Weight is a thing of 
stones and pounds, but pluck, head, persever-- 
| ance, condition are not, and without these 
weight, strength, and even pace won’t prevail 
against light weight with those qualities. 

1 would give some general rules to players. 
before a match. 1. Have a good captain, ard 
| obey him. 2 Accept the decisions of umpires 
and referee. There is nothing more common 
than to see, in the case of a disputed point. a 
squabbling, shouting crowd round those officials, 
just as if the umpires and referee were not ap- 
pointed solely to do away with any excuse for: 
this wrangling, and there is nothing which 
more stamps a teamas “bad form” than the pre- 
valence of this. 3. Keep your tempers. Don’t. 
play as if your whole welfare, temporal and 
| spiritual, hung on your winning your match. 
It is only a game, and both sides can’t win ; 
| and remember that another club—nay, another 
| nation—may exist which, once inferior, has 
become as good as you are, 4. Don't bet ; and’ 
always play to win. That is an advice which I 
believe is superfluous. Let us hope it may 
always continue to be superfluous. 5. Don’t let 
regard for friends in the crowd override your 
attention to what you are about. That is a very 
common fault of players, especially young ones. 
They think more of how their play is impress- 
ing their friends than their eneinies ; and, as a 
rule, those who indulge in that sort of selfish- 
ness succeed in impressing neither — at all 
events, in the way in which they would like to 
impress them. In football, as in marching past, 
the word should be ‘‘ Eyes front!” 

In next paper we shall have some more par- 
ticular hints to give to players as to specific 
| points in their play. 
| (To be continued.) 
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OPTICAL TOY SPORTS. 


SST = reader | 


will re- 
member 
that in 
my lest 
gossip 
on this 
subject 
certain 
experi- 
ments 
were de- 
scribed 
which 
for their 
B) execu- 
mation 
needed 
some de- 
vice for 
accomplishing _ circular 
motion. I left the choice 
of the device pretty 
much to yourselves, not 
doubting your ability to 
accomplish it, You 
will bear in mind that the circular motion 
already described has been vertical or upright ; 
you viewed your object as you would the face 
of a clock. I wonder if it occurred to any of 
you that that very common plaything—a to 
—would give excellent circular motion? Evi- 
<lently it would do so; only, using a top, you 
must be content to operate in a horizontal plane 
—to look down on your object instead of looking 
face to face at it. Let me now inform you that 
tops, like many other playthings, have been 
laid hold of by grave philosophers to do philo- 
sophic work. ‘‘Like many other playthings,” 
‘was my remark. Need you be reminded of 
Benjamin Franklin and his kite t a 
e ordinary used by juveniles can 
‘be made to do se esas work in aid of opti- 
«al illustration. Ordinary pegtops, however, are 
not very well adapted to this purpose. What 
the optical experimenter requires is, in the first 
place, a top of general flat contour, more like 
‘the shape of a dinner-plate, so that devices may 
be dropped down upon it, and there remain. In 
the second place the experimenter would, for 
performance of some experiments, at least, have 
to devise a means of more rapid rotation than 
«vor can be imparted to mere playground tops. 
‘However, optical handiwork has been done 
by the gort of top represented on this It was 
the device, I believe, of the German Professor 
Helmholtz, and is, as you see. simolicity itself. 


The Helmnoitz Top is set rotating by a simple 


twirling motion. Our picture represents it on 
the scale of about one-third actual size. Its 
dise is of metal. Brass is very good, but an 
alloy of zine and lead is better. It presents the 
additional advantage, too, of home manufacture. 
Any boy can melt zine and lead together in an 
‘iron ladle over an ordinary fire, but he could 
not in this way melt brass. The mould for 
shaping the molten alloy may be fashioned in 
hard-rammed sand, or, what is still easier, a 
vcound paper box. A collar-box, or a French 
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PART IL. 


bon-bon box, may be taken, covered with a thin 
coating of clay, water, and chopped hair on the 
inside, dried gradually but thoroughly, and then 
used ag the mould. If you only dry the clay 
partially, an explosion is sure to happen when 
you pour in the molten metal. As to the spill 
by which twirling is effected, nothing is better 
than a proper length of carpet rod. The under, 
or pointed spill, upon which the top has to 
rotate, must be of soft, untempered steel, The 
making of it is beyond a boy's competence. A 
handy lockemith would be, next to a professed 


a top that can be made to rotate no fewor than 
sixty turns in the second, and to remain spin- 
ning for at least three quarters of an hour. 

An improvement on the preceding top, or, 
more correctly speaking, a development of it, is 
here represented. Humiing-tops are considered, 
I believe, not so manly as pegtops—perhaps 
because girls sometimes use them. Most boys, 
still, I take for granted, know about humming- 
tops enough to make description needless, Here 
is a hummin, “top which weither hums nor has 
the shape of a humming-top. However, you 


engineer, the best sort of man you could employ. | must know what I mean. 


Take care that he fixes the turning spill at the | his | 
exact centre of your disc, also that it does not : that does not hum, needs description. 


slant. You also must have taken similar care 


that your turning-spill complies with the same ! spill is unscrewed 
conditions. Hitting the exact centre, and cast- | screwed up tight a 


In one particular, however, this hamming-top 
Observe 
the diagram which next follows. The twirling- 
to shew you that when 
st a cardboard dise with 


ing in the turning-spill exactly upright, are not | central perforation it necessarily jams the dise 


matters quite so easy to accomplish as might at , against the upper 
| prevents any shift 

experiment. 
| heeded in some lines of optical investigation. 
in} 


first seem. Some boys will suceeed, but more 
will fail, ultimately having recourse to a skilled 
workman, When this happens, the twirling and 
the spinning spill may, indeed ought to, 
one, and the one should be of untempered stecl 
throughout. - 

Such a top as that described cannot be made 


to rotate more quickly than six turns in a: that wonderful top, and also what 


~ % 


le — 


Wi 


secona, 
great enough for the formance of some ecien- 
tific ‘iments. ‘hree or four minutes is 
about the maximum duration of spin this sort 
of top is capable of. I shall presently describe 


surface of the top, and thus 
g of the dise during the 
This is an important matter to be 


Now for the marvellous top that I just now 
wrote about—the top that can execute sixty 
turns in a second of time, and keep spinning for 
three quarters of an hour. On p. 229 is a picture of 


onathan 
would call ‘its fix- 
ings.” As for the 


top, it is a simple 
thing enough. A 
boy could make it 
for himself, but he 
could not make the 
fixings. These con- 
sist of a strong 
clamp for attach- 
ment to a table, as 
our artist’a picture 
illustrates, and two steel blades, each 
notched towards its end, the notches cor- 
responding to the size of the twirling-spill. 
You will observe that the two notches are 
on the corresponding sides of the two blades. 

The lower blade is not close down in con- 
tact with the table, as might seem on mere 
casual inspection of the diagram, but suffi- 
ciently removed from it to leave a space of 
dimensions allowing a dinner plate to be 
thrust underneath, and upon which plate the 
top is set upright on its spinning spill 
What follows is simple. ‘he top being 
engaged by its twirling-spill in the two 
notches, and rotation imparted by a string, 


That is not considered to be velocity | as in the humming-top, the plate is removed, 


and taken to any place the operator chooses. 
This top should not be less than five pounds 
in weight, and in diameter should be from 
three inches and a half to four inches, 


Having made our tops, the question is what | 
we can do with them? We can apply them to | 
all the pw s for whieh circular motion is 
needed to illustrate optical phenomena, but 


they are more especially useful to demonstrate | 
the truth of Newton's theory of colour. Sir 
Isaac Newton, you will perhaps remember, was 
the first to pass a ray of white light through a 
triangular glass prism, and thus evolve colour ; 
his explanation being that white light was a 
compound resulting from mixtare of the colours 
into which the prism resolved it. This expla- 
nation is now universally accepted, only with 
the variation that inatead of seven colours which 
Newton imagined to me primitive, namely, 
ED, 

OranaeE, 

YELLow, 

GREEN, 

Buvr, 

Inpice, 

Vioiet, 
three primitive colours arc only now recognised, 


namely, 
Rep, | 
YELLow, 
Buuve. 

Transmission of a ray of white light througu a | 


glass prism cannot alone effect resolution into |- 


the above-mentioned three primitive colours. 
‘To complete the demonstration it is necessary to 
use absorptive media. 

Now, it follows that if the Newtonian hypo- 
thesis be correct, we should be able to make up | 
white light by mixing the necessary proportions | 
of primitive colour ; and, knowing as we do the | 
persistence of Inminous impressions, a rapidly 
revolving disc painted in due surface propor- | 
tions with the three coloured pigments should 
appear white to the eye. Rotatory experiments 
ilemonstrate this to be so—demonstrate, that is 
to say, the case fully-enough to prove the cor- 
rectness of Newton's theory. Light absolutely 
white eannot be got this way, because nature does 
not furnish absolutely pure coloured pigments. 
Grey closely approaching white can be got this 
way, but art can go no farther on this line of 
demonstration. If, following another mode of 
working, we collect all the colours into which a 
prism has separated white light, and by means 
of a suitable arrangement bring them together 
in a focus, then the tint (if we may call it a tint) 
of that focus is white. 


I must show you before conclusion one other v di 8 
eptioal top which is capable of evolving some | shrubs, grass eight feet high, thickets of 
yectty effects, Here you sec it. ‘The top itself | bramble, and immense cactuses. In the 
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is like those we have been describing ; but, in 
addition to the disc, it is seen to carry another 
some way up the twirling-stem, and this second 
disc has pattern perforations. You will observe 
that this second disc 
has a string attached 
to its circumference, ap- 
parently for accom- 
plishment of no end 


whatever. An end, an 
important however, 
it does achieve—the fol- 
lowing: The trailing 
hread imposes _ resis- 
tance, and retards the 


velocity of rotation ; this 
it effects too irregularly 
by fits and starts. Look- 
ing down on such a top 
in motion the 
sees through the card 
Poporstions the under- 

i ern under a 
on of endless 


curious variations. 
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ALFONSO AND GREGORIO; 
oR, 


THE BURNING ISLAND. 
CHAPTER III. 


HE 
fu- 
itive 
ad 
now 
pene- 
trated 
far be- 
A yond 
that 
| part of 
4 the fo- 
rest or- 
dina- 
Tily vi- 
» sited 
j by the 
es ol- 
diersof 
Salem ; and he was soon about to plunge 
into the depths of the virgin forest, 
which for several reasons ought to have 
a special description; in the first place 
that some idea may be formed of the 
sufferings of this man, when we know 
the obstacles he had to surmount; and also 
because these immense forests, which 
stretch from the Andes to the Atlantic, a 
space of twelve hundred leagues, have 
hardly been described except by some 
poetical dreamers who have dravn upon 
their imagination for the greater part of 
their facts. 

The real virgin forest scen from the 
Amazon produces on the traveller the exact 
effect of a green wall; to penetrate it 
would seem to be as easy as to bury one- 


observer | 


self in the perpendicular side of a granite | 


mountain. The axe, in spite of what may 
have been said to the contrary, is practi- 
cally powerless to clear a path through the 
greenwood. There is a plan indeed by 
which a road may be made, and that is by 
fire; but this is a very dangerous plan, 
even when practicable. 

If under the guidance of an Indian you 
can penetrate one of the forest paths, the 
sight presented to your eye is in the highest 
degree sublime: you look upon enor- 
mous trees, tropical bindweed closely inter- 
woven, unknown flowers, sweet-smelling 
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midst of all this you perceive that there 
exists a world of strange creatures, for 
every plant whose etalk is moving, every 
climber that is being bent down, every leaf 
that stirs, every crackling sound that 
makes itself heard—in a word, every mover 
ment is produced by some living being, 
charming or hideous, inoffensive or deadly ; 
whether it be reptile, saurian, overgrown 
toad, bird, quadriped: or all the inter- 
mediate species, the very sight of which 
is often enough to make one shudder. But 
this spectacle, grand and seductive as it is, 
can only be found on the borders of the 
virgin forest after walking for an hour at 
most along the chiefly frequented paths. 
For if necessity or chance leads you farther 
on all this is changed. The branches be-- 
come so thick that you cannot pass them 
without having both face and hands ter-- 
ribly torn by the brambles, which grow to: 
an incredible size. It is true you are 
walking still in « path, but it is one alon 
which only a tiger or an Indian coul 
crawl. The trunks of trees are continually 

iled up across the track to a considerable 

eight, and between each trunk grows ® 
good-sized bush. 

By degrees the thickness of the wood 
assumes a terrible aspect. The ‘‘ impene- 
trable horror” of Virgil becomes am 
absolute truth; it is no longer the inter- 
lacing of climbing plants, and of shrubs 
clinging or thorny—it has become a web of" 
incredible density, of which giant trees. 
| form the woof. 
| Life in the interior of the forest has now 
| become a sort of low and incessant growl. 
To the right, to the left, before yeu, under 
your feet, above your head, everything is 
moving, leaping, singing, hissing, roaring. 
All lives, and all kills. Ah! if one could 
only look down on all this from a safe place 
what a wondrous spé le it would be! 
Myriads of birds of every size and ever - 
hue perch on the branches and cry out to 
each other; there are cardinal birds, 
screaming parrots, and a thousand others, 
while a whole army of apes has taken pos- 
session of five or six cocoa-nut trees—that. 
is, all except the one whom a jaguar has 
just stretched dead with a stroke of his 


Ww. 
rea along the trees, like living parasitical 
plants, glide in silence reptiles of every pos- 
sible size, and a ray of the sun has found 
its way through the foliage to the ground, 
which glitters strangely beneath it. Ip 
fact it is not the aroma which is so bril- 
liant, it is water, running water, for beneath 
this scaffolding of trees, living, upright, 
bent down, twisted, dead, one can sec that a 
stream is ever flowing, and all the more 
plainly perhaps because of the enormous 
jaws of a crocodile which has just come to 
the surface. 

It is needless to sa; 
soon as he was thoroughly awake, took in 
all the horror of the situation. He had at 
least ten leagues to make under these con- 
ditions, and he could not count on doing 
them under four days at least, for in order 
to advance safely through this wall he was 
obliged to examine carefully every object 
on which he was going to place his foot ; 
and he could not @ tree without hav- 
ing first assured himself that there was no 
enemy lurking behind him, to say nothing 
of the Indians, who had not yet lost their 
taste for human flesh. And he must eat 
too. What? Fruits? They were not easily 
met with, and he might possibly make a 
mistake and eat some poisonous ones. 
Fortunately for him he found some birds- 
nests, and ate the eggs in them. On his 


that Alfonso, as 
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“hammock of bindweed he found a dozen 
parrots’ nests. He made quite a feast, and 
washed it down with two or three mouth- 
fuls of brandy, for he had brought his 
gourd with him. Still he was not altoge- 
ther rested from his fatigue, and undcr- 
standing that if he wished really to effect 
his escape he must have more strength 
than he possessed at present, he determined 
to pass the night upon his bed of flowers. 
He had a good resting-place there, plenty 
of eggs, and he was far enough from Salem 
to have no cause for fear; bis notion then 
was one that even a philosopher could find 
no fault with. He employed the rest of 
the day in examining his surroundings, 
and he found that in case he should be 
suddenly obliged to take flight there 
was a passage by which, with some extra 
<limbing, he could make a quarter of a 
league in half an hour. 

The next morning Alfonso was awak- 
ened by the discharges of a gun. He 
jumped up scarcely knowing what he was 
about ; -but reflection comes very quickly 
to a man whose life is in peril. Wheh in- 
finite care, and without causing the slight- 
-est oscillation in his bindw hammock, 
he endeavoured to turn round so as to sce 
whence the sound came. Asavage could not 
have made this movement better ; it was 
done in a minute. Then, keeping bimself 
well ont of sight, slowly, gently, with a 
thousand precautions, he separated two or 
three of the stems, and saw, some twenty 
yards below him, the half-caste looking 
round attentively on all sides, and lending 
his ear to the slightest sound, whilst the 
smoke of his gun mounted lazily up in the 


air. 

Alfonso did not move. Then the Argen- 
tine carefully examined the ground of the 
‘track, and seemed to reflect for a moment. 
“He looked on the side where the bindweed 
-was, but guessed nothing. 

It was not difficult to understand what 
had taken place. The lientenant-governor 
-of Salem was wrong in thinking that 
Bagas was beyond reach of capture, and 
‘that he might safely have offe a reward 
of a hundred thousand douros. When he 
named twenty douros the eye of the half- 
caste assumed a look of cruel greed, and 
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he said to himself, ‘‘ They shall be mine to- | which might be anywhere, the ser, t 
morrow.” No doubt he felt that he was | thought his best plan would be to fire in 
acting a part, for he only asked for four | the air, saying to himself that Bacas, even 
men to accompany him, averring that he | if he were a couple of hundred paces away, 
would not return without the prisoner. would fancy the gun was fired close to 
Don Luis Vagaért was on the point of | him, on account of the extraordinary echo 
refusing his request, but he did not wish to | which exists in the woods. 
appear to hinder the due action of justice, | His reasoning was perfectly good, espe- 
and moreover he still had the hope that | cially as the fugitive, still asleep, woke up 
Bagas would be beyond the reach of cap- | with a start, and might in the firat moment 
ture. So he granted the four men to his | of fright commit the imprudence of show- 
sergeant, and went off himsclf with the | ing himself. But Bacas had understood 
rest of his troop in another direction. The ! the artful scheme of his wily pursucr, and 
half-caste, for his part, set out to explore | remained motionless. Still he must do 
the paths which led to the cast of the ' something. The half-caste could hardly 
forest, knowing well by experience that an | be alone, and if his troop were to follow 
intelligent man must think of flying to- ; him it would not be two, but ten, perbaps 
wards the sea. After an hour’s research | twenty enemies, that he would tise to 
he found traces freshly made, the grass : fight; for Alfonso did not know that the 
trodden down, small branches broken, and | whole garrison of Salem were not upon his 


here and there a bush the foliage of which 
had been displaced. This was cnough for 
him ; indeed it was more than enough for 
this man, who had the instinots of an exe- 
cutioner. Heled his four soldiers along the , 
road that Alfonso had taken, but fortu- 
nately night set in and they were obliged 
to make their camp. 

Before sunrise the half-caste set off alone 
in the direction indicated by the traces, 
which became more and more visible, see- 
ing that as the forest became more dense 
Alfonso, in order to make a ge for 
himself, had been obliged to Ereak more 
shrubs and to beat down more of the high 
| grass. Carried away by his ardour, the 
sergeant was far in advance of his men, 
andr reached the spot where Alfonso had 
sto 


pped. 

Ah! if he had only known that the prey 
he was seeking was lying asleep twenty 
yards over his head! But the fugitive, in 
order to reach his hammock, had made a | 
circuit of eighty to a hundred yards over 
the trunks of fallen trees, on the bark of 
which he naturally left no traces ; so that | 
the half-caste was stopped like a dog who 
has lost the ecent, smelling, listening, look- | 
ing, feeling sure that he whom he was; 
seeking must be crouched somewhere near. 
Too well used to the virgin forest, and to | 
the stratagems of the hunters, to give him- 
self the trouble to look for Alfonso’s retreat, 


track. 
He turned all this over in .his mind 


| whilst he was watching the Argentine, 


who scomed to have given up all hope of 
finding him, for he was leaning against the 
trunk of a tree, and scemed on the point of 
loading bis gun again. This was like a 
ray of light to the fugitive. He too hada 
charge in the gun with which he had 
mounted guard a minute before his escape, 
and the half-caste, if he lost any time, 
would never be able to hit him. Taking 
then every precaution, placing his gun in 
his shoulder belt, Alfonso hung on to a 
strong branch, the Ikaves of which over- 
shadowed his bed, and then with the 
agility of s monkey he swung himeelf 
from bough to bough till he reached the 

which he had explored the evening 

fore. 

We may be sure that all this was not ac- 
complished without the silence of the 
woods being broken, even though it was 
evet so little. The ear of the half-caste 
detected a slight sound among the foliage, 
so he looked up before loading his gun, 
and glanced eagerly at the side whence the 
sound had come. He there distinctly saw 
Alfonso pass from one tree to the other, 
and then disappear behind a sort of natu- 
ral _palisade Tormea by enormous bushes 
with gigantic thorns. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs, E1rtoant, AUTHOR OF ‘JACK AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—GOING UP 


HEN they went 
upstairs for the 
mght, Lawrence, 
who had not had 
an ‘opportunity of 
speaking to Ted 
before, called bim 
into his bedroom, 
and told him of 
the mysterious 
communication 
which Tom had 
made. 

“Down a tree! 
. Now what could 
he mean by that ? 
And how could 


VW 


‘gnything be down a tree? And the little | 
0 


beggar looked very much in earnest, and 
as if he was half afraid of telling me, so I 
delicve he meant what he said. But what 
does he mean by it?” 

“« Let’s.see; where were he and the other 


| fellow hiding when they were found, and 
| you fired that shot so nicely inte James ?” 
| asked Ted. ‘‘ Wasn’t that at the foot of a 
tree ?” : 
“Yes; they were crouching amongst 
;some bushes that grew round the first 
| great walnut on the grass by the pond. I} 
remember it now; and Bob told me that 
| the reason the other fellow was hiding with 
| him was because when he found the youn; 
{one had hurt his foot, he said he woul 
| stay with him, and carry him off when the 
i hunt was over. I thought at the time it 
; was too good to be true, and I expect, 
! while they were hiding there, the big fel- 
low was stowing the bag away, meaning 
| to come some night and fetch it. But I 
never noticed that the tree was hollow, and 
| why couldn’t he have run away at once 
| with the bag and left the boy behind ?” 
‘* Well, you see, they might be afraid of 
Tom telling tales. I expect he knows a 
good deal if we could only get it out of 
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hinr. And as he wouldn’t know that the 
bag had anything of much value in it, and 
the bag and the boy together, perhaps, 
would have been too much of a load, I 
expect he put the bag in the first hiding- 
place near. We'd better go and look at 
the tree to-morrow, and go to bed now.” 

Ted walked away to his own room, and 
was soon asleep. Not so Lawrence. He 
could think of nothing but the glorious 
possibilities of coming out in a new cha- 
racter before his uncle’s astonished eyes, 
saving his papers, enhancing the value of 
his property, and showing him that after 
all there was something in the nephew 
whom of late he had seemed so little to 
appreciate. “He thinks a deal of that 
fellow Bob, though he’s such a duffer, and 
has such a liking for low company. I be- 
lieve uncle thinks the better of him for 
that. I should like to see Bob get him 
back his papers!” 

Lawrence fell asleep at last, but woke 
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late in the morning—too late to do as he 
had intended, make an examination of the 
walnut-tree. School began that day, and 
on the next Ted was to return home, his 
family having come back from the seaside 
with a clean bill of health. However, 
the evening would do very.nicely. Mr. 
Hartley was going out to dinner at Mr. 
Sampson’s—the neighbour whose garden I 
have spoken of as joining his. The two 
‘houses were a little distance apart, but 
each garden ran out behind several inter- 
vening smaller ones, and so they met. 
‘Ted’s father would be at Mr: Sampson’s, 
and a few other gentlemen, so they were 
likely to be quiet and undisturbed. 

“Bob wi 
Lawrence to Ted; ‘but who’s going in | 
for lessons with such a chance as this before 
them!” 


stick to his lessons,” said | |’ 


Ted was never too anxious about his 
lessons, and as it was quite the beginning 
of the term he felt inclined to take them | 
easily. 

se right; I’ll come out with you as 
«soon as tea is over,” he said; and accord- 
ingly, after a meal which Lawrence dis- | 
patched with unusual promptitude, out | 
they went, leaving Robert hard at work at 
this lessons, 

““This is where they were hiding,” said 
‘Lawrence, when they came to the walnut- 
tree. ‘You see, there are some brambles 
here growing amongst the roots. Uncle 
likes a little bit of wildness, as he calls it, 
and he’s got it here.” 

The tree in question was a very fine one, 
with epparentiy no sign of decay about it. 
The trunk was thick, the branches spread 
out grandly, and the roots below spread 
out as far and wide; above, the branches 
overhung the border that ran along 
the side of the fish-pond. The grass grew 
thick and tall amongst the roots, so. did 
the brambles. Altogether the tree and its 
immediate surroundings looked fitter for 
thé Forest than for a suburban garden. 

Lawrence groped amongst the brambles 
and pricked his fingers, pushed aside the 
ferns and grass, and came in contact with 
two or three snails, which rather disgusted 
him. 
‘« There’s no bag here,” he said, presently. 
“I thought it might have been amongst 
these brambles—look how they’ve scratched 
my fingers. I wonder uncle doesn’t have 
the nasty things cut down!” 

“No; I should think if the bag had 
been left there the gardeners must have 
come across it by this time,” answered Ted. 
«The trunk looks sound enough. I don’t 
know, though. Towards the top there 
seems a little giving way. It’s no great 
height to climb. Suppose you get up and 
see how it looks from above!” 

‘‘T—I shall get myself in such a mess,” 
said Lawrence. ‘‘ You know I never was 
good at climbing.” 

“Well, you won't get the bag by stand- 
ing there looking up to the sky,” answered 
Ted; and up the tree he went, and was 
soon perched ¢ on one of the branches, taking 
@ survey. ‘‘I see,” he said, presently, 
“how they did it. The bag is down a 
tree, sure enough. The trunk’s hollow 
trom the top, though it looks sound enough 
from below. The biz fellow must. have 
dropped the bag inside here when he found 
the house was awake—there’s plenty of 
room inside. Why, it would hold a man! 
The wonder is he didn’t come and fetch it 
away the next night—or, at any rate, as 
soon as he heard of the reward offered for 


it.” 


“ J settled that,” said Lawrence. ‘‘Those 


fellows never will come where there are 
firearms, and some one who knows how to 


Nov. 5.—Per Harry L. Paine (Englefield 
Green), £1 3s. ; 7er R. Allan (Carliste), 
9s. 5}d.; A. G. C. (St. John’s Wood), 18.6.1. ; 
Fer George Ernest™ Clapham (Sheffield), 
£5 6s, 6d.; Two Oxford Friends, 2s.; John 
Lancaster (Barnoldswick), 5s.; Dick Sands 
(Shepherd’s Bush), 1s.; 8. Smith (Dept- 
ford), 58. ; Charon (Leeds), 1s.; Wm. 3. 
Crouch (Lymington), 1s.; F i 
don), 68.; Johnnie Pe’ 
Isleworth), 63. ; 
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Nov. 7.—J. and E, Hallam (Ashton-under- 
Lyne), 2s. 6d. ; C. Marshall, jun. (Chelten- 
ham), 5s.; C. Dewey (Salisbary), 25. 6d. ; 
Fer James Hardy (House of Industry, 
Parkhurst, I. W.), 16s; Robert Collins 
(Glasgow), 28. 61. ; C. Shaw (Longwood), 
6s,; Wm. Harden (West Malling), 1s. 1; 
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use them. You'll sec there'll be no more | 
attacks on this place while /’m init. Can | 
you see the bag ? ” 

“There’s something that looks like it at 
the bottom,” answered Ted, ‘‘but of course | 
it’s dark down there, It’s to be hoped no 
rats have got at it. There’s lots of other 
live things crawling about this hole— 
beetles, and caterpillars, and spiders— 
ugh!” and he wiped a great string of 
cobweb from his face. ‘‘ Well, come along, 
Hartley—I’ll give you a hand, Climb up 
the way I did; then you can drop down 
from here, and if that’s the bag—and I do 
believe it is—we'll have it up in a jiffey.” 

“Oh, my trousers !’? groaned Lawrence, 
and looked down at those exquisite grey 
garments; then embraced the tree, and, 
with the help of Ted, was soon on the | 
branch beside him. 

(To be concluded.) | 


“Son's Own” Lifeboat Fund, 


(Contributions received to Noveinber 10th, 1881.) 


8. a, 
Amount previously acknowledged .. a 17 5t 
Nov. 2.—A. Brookes (Newport, Mon.), 
. 5d. ; Five Bears (Glasgow), 14s. 6d. ; 
Quiz (Glasgow), 6d. ; A Well-wisher (South- 
ampton), 1s.; W.R.B. (Manchester), 23.6d.; 
Per Alfred Chamberlain (Aylesbury), 
£1 163, 2d.; Herbert Wright (Epping), 3s.; 
H. Shaw (Erdington), 6d. ; Horace Payne 
(Redhill), 28. 6d. ; Will-o'-the-Wisp (New 
Cross), 1s.; Per Wm. Saunders (IHenley- 
on-Thames), 68, 11d.; Wm. J. Bailey (Ken- 
sington), 2s, 6d. ; T. D, and Others (Nun- 
head), 1s. 9d.; Per C. Dickinson (Dublin), 
7s. 1d.; A. H. Hannam (Whitehall), 1s. ; 
Adam A, Hodges (Stourport), Is.1d... 45 5 
Nov. 3.—Per C. A. Webb, 18.; Per G. N. 
Roberts, sd. ; Per W. B. Rankine (Shrews- 
bury), 15s. gd. ; Per A. Snow, 12s.; Per 
W. E. Palmer (Sandown), 12s.; W. G. 
Manley (Cheltenham), 5s.; R. H. Manley 
(Ditto), 53.; J. H. Metealfe (Penrith), 6d. ; 
G, Slee (Ditto), 6d. ; J. Tinniswood (Ditto), 
1s,; C. G. (Stirling), 1s.; R.T.L. (Martlip), 
Nov. 4.—R. Artrick (Portsea), 2s, 9d.; W. P. 
(Redhill), 1s. 6d.; W. R. Vernon (Lutter- 
worth), 1s. ; Per Ernest Woodward (Lod- 
dow School, near Norwich), £1 6s. Sd. ; 
James Henry Webb (Furness Vale), £1; 
Fer Wm, Butler (Moss End), £2 28. 1d. ; 


Per W. G. Swanson and ¥. C. Lohdeu 
(Seaton Carew), £3 88. 2d.; A, E. Robinson 
(Aldershot), 18. 6d.; Fred, A, Newman 
(Melbourne), 18. ; Two Guinea-pigs (Ayl- 
sham), 2s.; Per E. T. Smith, 9s. 7d,; Per 
C. W. Sykes (Huddersfield), £1 63. 24. ; 


Per Frederick Nielson (Aberdeen), 10s... 7 14 5 


Nov. 8.—C. 8. Prideaux (Wellington, Som.), 


1s.; Wm. Daniel (Fenny Stratford), 2: 
Dad, Harry, and Bill (Dalston), 1s. ; Per 
Chas. H. Mitchell, 75.7d.; Per Geo. Wykes, 
£1 128, 4d.; John McCrorie (Monkton), 
1s. 1d.; Per A. Smith (Rotherhithe), 7s. ; 
W. M. Menzies (Dunfermline), 13. 


Nov, 9.--Twe Old Boys (Ealing Common), 
58.; J. McAlpine (Eaton Square), 10s. 9d.; 
Per Thomas Cooper, 28. 1d.; Geo, Patrick 
(Holbrook), 5s.; E. H, and Horace Pat- 
trick (Ditto), 9. 6d.; A Friend, 2s. Gd. ; 
W. G. B, (Birkenhead), 2s,; J. and ¢, 
Pmek, 1s, 6d.; A. Stainton (Holloway), 
6d.; Charley Heap (Kendal), 28. ; Chas. J. 
Goodland (Bridgwater), 48.; Per Geo. Wal- 
rond Unwin, £1 13s. 6d. Fe o 


Nov. 10.—Per F. Ferrier, £1 1s.: D. W. 
Wheeler (Burnham), 2s.; Per Herbert 
Biggs (South Hackney), £3 9s. 6d.; Arthur 
Proctor, 1s.; PerJ. W. Muschamp (Cleck- 
heaton), 10s.; Per Wm. Pearson (Port 
Glasgow), 17s. 6d. ; Work, 5s. os 


su 4 


660 


£52116 72 


Carried forward .. 


The year is gone, its hours have run, 
And Thou hast taken count of all,— 
The scanty triumphs grace hath won, 


Ellis (Plymouth), 6s. 3d. ; Per 
, 18. ; Jack C., 6d. ; Per Percy 


:gden (Clapton), £1 148. Gis 9 


The broken vow, tho frequent fall. 
| Through life’s long day and death's dark night, 
| Ub, gentle Jesus, be our 
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Correspondence. 


81. ELMo.—Very few things are impossible to him who 
intelligently Pperseveres, and the one you mention is 
certainly no exception. The degree has been ob- 
tained by many men with less time at their disposal 
than you have, though we should think you might 
make more. 


T. B. P.—We gave away the British Butterflies In our 
first volume. It can still be obtaiued in the Part 
with which it was issued. 


E. G. Wmatams.—The Army List will give you all 
particulars as to regulars, militia, and volunteers. 


StevEN.—If people will come and fish in your preserve 
you must warn them off or put up a notice. Here's 
the very thing just come to hand from the market 
cross of Inverary. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate, and the sender has our and your thanks. 
“Proclamation :—Ta-hoy! Te tither ahoy! Ta- 
hoy! Three times!!! An’ ta-hoy—whisht !!! 
By Command of His Majesty King jeorge, an’ her 
Grace the Duke o’ Argyll! If anybody is found fish- 
ing —above te loch—or below te loch—afore te loch 
—vr ahint te loch—in te loch—or on te loch—aroun’ 
te loch—or about te loch—she’s to be persecutit— 
wi’ three tions : first—she’s to be barnt— 
syne she's to be drownt —and then she’s to be hangt 
—an' if ever she comes back she's to be persecutit wi’ 
a far waur death !” 


Tn B. O. P.—Change the dog’s diet, and proceed as 
you are doing. 

JaMES Soott.—We have frequently given original 
songs, and intend to continue ding so. Nearly all 
those you mention are copyright. 

Vi0LIN.—To prevent the hands perspiring, W. PoTTER 
iuforms us that a little spirite-of-wine dabbed on, or 
a little powdered chalk applied to the tips, is quite 
effectual, 

C. 8.—We have always bought tools and of tools 
atatool-shop. If you cannot get ferrules, whip the 
chisel-handies round with waxed thread, as ne you 
were whipping a rod. 


P. T.—Her Majesty Tecelves and answers all such | 
je 


letters through 
private secretary. 


In EARNEST.—Your lines are considerably better than 
the average of those that reach us, bnt they would 
not do for publication, even as a first effort. The 
scansion is in one or two places faulty, and the 
rhymes of “‘love,” and “of,” and “ever,” and ‘an- 
swer’’ will never do, except in a burlesque. 


H. W.—The name is Whittler—John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier--the American poet and man of letters, author 
of “National Lyrica,” ‘The Panorama,” and many 
other poems, He was born at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, iu 1808. 


StTRATA.—You can get all the questions in Science 
and Art De} ment Reporte, Haughton’s “ Manual 
of Geology” contains what the author calls a “ Gym- 
snasium” of hundreds of questions on geology of all 
sorts and descriptions, and all degrees of difficulty — 
some of them ted te the most elementary stu- 
ident, xnd some of them #0 that we do not 
think the learned author himself could answer them 

-to the satisfaction of another examiner! Which 
is saying a geod deal, 


¥. P. 8. G. TytpestEy.—You should write to some 
magazine which treats cricket with contem The 
difficulty never occurred to us. All the wives, and 
the sisters, and the cousins, and the annts of every 
one connected with the Boy'’s-OWN PAPER take a 
considerable amount of interest in cricket, and never 
behave themselves in that way ! 


meral Sir Henry Ponsonby, her 
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TimotHy Trrvs.—Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, the well- 
known physicist. . and hllocophical instrument 
maker, was born at Dantzic in 1686. He lived at 
Amsterdam. His zero represents the point to which 
the mercury fell in the wigger ef 1700, and the 
amount of cold he reproduced by a ure of sal- 
ammoniac, commen salt, and snow. died in 
1740. He was not a great astronomer. 


REGINALD.—In all such matters it is best te tell the 
whole truth at once. Write a short letter, stating 
all you wish to say ; and be ready with the necessary 
certificate, which will always be useful to you, 
you will have no difficulty. 


B, Gray.—Mix slaking quicklime with a third of its 
bulk of pearlash, and lay on with an old brush. The 
aint will be cleared off in twenty-four hours. @r, 
{f asmall boat, try naphtha. Napbtha, by the way, 
will take paint stains out of wood, silk, and m 
other things ; so will chleroform and a little spirit- 
ammonia mixed tugether. 


8. B. C.—The rose is the English emblem, and the 
story is the well-known Temple Gardens incident of 
the red and white roses. The shamrock is said to 
have been picked ap by Bt. Patrick, as he was preach- 
ing. to afford an illustration of the Trinity, and is 
kept in remembrance of that famous Scotchman. 
In Chambers’s ‘‘ Book of Days” yeu can read how 

, lived at Dalpatrick, 

, founded two Riskpatricks, 

ick, preached in Patrickdale or 

Poorer teehee weeny 

over Tarn. a ym Jlan-badrig, 

at Innispatrick, reached Holmpatrick, returned to 

the Manx I trick, founded the Manx Kirk- 

patrick, then ied to Ireland and baptized Dichu 
tp Greashpatrich: founded ‘Douuugupatrioky Dull 
up patrick, founded naghpatrick, bu' 

the first cathedral in Dublin (called aker him Saint 

Patrick), lost himself in Patrick's Wood, went to 

sleep at Patrick's Rock, and drank from any. number 

of Patrick's. Wells. A highly ingentous Itinerary, 
though we are afraid that mere Patricks than 
have got mixed up in it. See next answer. 


TonaLt.—‘‘ Nemo me impune lacessit” #s the Scotch 
motto, and means ‘Nobody injures me with im- 
panity.” The legend of the thistle is, that some 

anes came one night to surprise the Scots, and in 
order to make no noise, marched to their camp bare- 
foot. Just as they were ing the unsuspecting 
sentries one of the hardy Norsemen trod full force 
upon a fine specimen of the Scottish thistle, and 
uttered such an agonised “ Phew !” that the sentries 
heard him, and gave the alarm. The Danes floun- 
dered about ameng the onopordiums for a minute or 
two, and were then chased to their ships by the victo- 
rious Caledonians. This isas as the “Capitol” 
story of the Roman geese—and just as true. 


A BLUECOAT.—The yellow-horned poppy (Glauciem 
luteum) {s found on sandy shores ; the violet-horned 
poppy (g. violacevm) is found in chalky flelds, but is 
rare. It is 8 perennial, and flowers in May and 

june. 


BENTHAM and Bongy.—There is no book at a reason- 
able price that would suit you. Redgrave's “ Dic- 
tionary of Artists of the English School,” published 
by Bell and Sons at sixteen shillings, is the nearest 
approach to what you require. 


MoLLy.—The best way to clean tins is to make a 
* putty of rottenstoue, oil of turpentine, and soft-noap, 
and then, after having washed the tins with hot 
wor and got rid of the grease, to rub the putty 
mixed with a little water over the metal, and clean 
it off briskly with a dry leather. 


Tre —It-is sald to take two thousand three hundred 
silkworws to produce a pound ef silk. 


ScIssors.—Melt a little isinglass glue with brandy, and 
pour it thinly over your medal. Leave it for a day 
or two, and when you remove it- you will find 2 
splendid impression for your collection, which wilt 
not soften by exposure to the air. ad 


Eoce Homo.—The best time for-the mile en a bicycle 
is the 2min. 46} of Mr, H. L. Cortis at Cambridge 
‘on 21st May, 1879. 


RB. J. Smpson.—To draw on glass grind up 
some salt and lampblack, and mix it into a 
a pencil with gum-water. 


INTENDING TRICYCLER —See our article on Tricyeles 
last At The machine yeu mention is the 
“Otto.” Accidents can occur with tricycles just as 
they can with anything else in this world. We do 
not see anything specially dangerous about them. 
They are certainty safer than bicycles. ‘ 


Swatus.—The “ Hodes, and, indeed, the only satis— 
factory method of killing molluscs for a collection is- 
to drop them into boiling water. 


Forurg ARncurrgct.—Jotn one of the Science and Ars 
Department classes on “ Building Coustruction,” an? 
consult the teacher. 


AN AWxrous READRR.—Dissolve ten grains of sugar in 
fifteen grains of water, add a drop or two of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, warm up mixture, and the 
sugar be carbonised, and you wil have an ink 
that is practically indestructible. 


A Youna CoNSERVATIVE.—When you get more en- 

: notions of the immensity of space, your fear 
an carey, will vanish, and comets, however large. 
or near, will cease to trouble you. Our forefathers 
used to think that comets portended most dreadfal 
things ; but then their ideas of the relative import— 
ance of our small planet in the scheme of the uni 
verse were somewhat exeggerat 
had as much existence as the City griffin. 

‘cimen exhibited at the Aquarium was a manatee. 
and the manatee is the an! which is the basis of 
the mermaid legend. f-3 eS 


OsCAR SNELLING.—Mere affectation now. Wind was 
originally pronounced as mind and kind, and bence 
_ in the old poets it will be found rhyming with those 
words, but, except in a few districts, it is now pro- 
nounced the same in poetry as in , unless the- 
. Thyme requires it otherwise. The e about it be- 
ing “ always pronounced long” is taken from the old. 
grammars, and when originally written was pro- 
bably true, but the language changes, and this ‘the 
grammarians forget. - 
SurFoLE.—Une paste for sticking tape on glass, Asa, 
. temporary frosting for windows mix a clear solution 
of Somvarable with a strong hot solution of magnesia, 
and apply it warm. : 


Jack TaR.—Kither your compass-needle fs not hang 
freely, or zor have fron near when you occasion: 
examine ff. It is very seldom indeed that a com- 
pass-needle becomes det etised, and when it does 
your best way {3 to get another oue. You magnetise 
a needle by stroking it from the centre with a north 
pole ofanother magnet, and from the centre to the. 
other end with a south pole, always working in the’ 
same direction. : 


HAMPSHIRE HOG.--1.-You cannot chang» your umpire 
during a match unless with the consent of the sa 
aide, but you: can decline to play in any match if the’ 
objectionable person is chosen, and when the match 
is arranged you should have an understanding in the 
matter. 2 The man is not out if he falls on hia 
wicket when the ball is “dead ;” but then the bal? 
‘ Bok dead when it reaches the wicket-keeper’s 

ands. ; 


her 
it oF 


Good-bye, Old 


Price One Penny. 
_ faut RIGHTS RESERVED. } 


THE 


FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC'S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIV.—SIXTH V. SCHOOL. 


EVER had a Sixth v. School Match been looked 
forward to with more excitement at St. 
Dominic’s than the present one. Party feeling 
had been running high all the term, intensified on 
the one hand by the unpopularity of some of the 
monitors, and on the other by the defiant attitude 
of the Fifth and the tone of their organ, the 
“ Dominican.” 

The lower school naturally looked on with 
interest at this rivalry between the two head 
forms, the result of which, as might have been 
expected, was the reverse of beneficial for the 


“Equal! What a shout greets the announcementi" 
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discipline of the school generally. If the 
di ys set a bad example and disregard 

, what can one expect of the little 
ones ? 

So far, anything like conflict had been 
avoided. The Fifth had ‘‘cheeked”’ the 
Sixth, and the Sixth had snubbed the 
Fifth ; but with the exception of Loman’s 
assault on Oliver, which had not led to a 
fight, the war had been strictly one of 
words. Now, however, the opposing forces 
were to be ranged face to face at cricket, 
and to the junior school the opportunity 
seemed a grand one for a display of par- 
tisanship one side or the other. 

The ‘'School ” eleven, on this occasion, 
moreover, consisted exclusively of Fifth 
Form boys—a most unusual circumstance, 
and one which seemed to be the result 

uite as much of management as of acci- 
lent. At least so said the disappointed 
heroes of the Fourth. 

The match was, in fact—whatever it was 
formally styled—a match between the 
Sixth and the Fifth, and the partisans of 
either side looked upon it as a decisive 
event in the respective glories of the two 
top forms. 

And now the day had come. All St. 
Dominic's trooped out to the meadows, 
and there was a rush of small boys as 
usual for the front benches. Stephen 
found himself along with his trusty ally, 
Paul, and his equally trusty enemy, Bram- 
ble, and some ten other Guinea-pigs and 
Tadpoles, wedged like sardines, upon a 
form that would comfortably hold six, 
eagerly canvassing the prospects of the 
struggle. 

“The Sixth are going to win in a single 
innings, if you fellows want to know,” 
announced Bramble, with all the authority 
of one who knows. 

“Not a bit of it,” replicd Paul. ‘The 
Fifth are safe to win, I tell you.” 

“But they’ve got no decent bowlers,” 
said Raddleston. 

“Never mind,” said Stephen. ‘ Loman’s 
not going. to play for the Sixth. He's 
sprained his wrist.” 

“Hip, hip, hurrah!” yelled Paul, “ that 
ts jolly! ey are sure to be licked now. 
Are yeu sure ho’s out of it?” 

«Yes. Look at him there with his arm 
in a sling.” 

And Stephen pointed to where Loman 
stood in his ordinary clothes talking to 
some of his fellows. 

“Well, that is a piece of luck!” said 
Paul. ‘‘ Who's to take his place ?” 

» ‘Baynes,they say. He’s no use,though.” 

“‘Don’t you be too cock-sure, you two,” 
growled Bramble. ‘I say we shall beat 
you even if Loman don’t play. Got any 

randy-balls left, young Greenfield ’” 

Similar speculations and hopes were 
being exchanged all round the field, and 
when at last the Fifth went out to field, 
and Callonby and Wron went in to bat for 
the Sixth, you might have heard a cat 
sneeze, 80 breathlcss was the excitement. 

Amid solemn silence the first few balls 
were bowled. The third ball of the first 
over came straight on to Wren’s bat, who 
played it neatly back to the bowler. It 
was not a run, only a simple bloek; but it 
was the first play of the match, and so 
quite enough to loosen the tongues of all 
the small boys, who yelled, and howled, 
and cheered as frantically as if a six had 
been run or a wicket taken. And the ice 
once broken, every ball and every hit were 
marked and applauded as if empires de- 
pended on them. 

It was in the midst of this gradually 


rising excitement that Loman slipped 
quietly and unobserved from the scene, 
and betook himsel€ to the errand on which 
we accompanied him in the preceding 
chapter. 

The two Sixth men went quickly to work, 
and at the end of the second over had 
scored eight. Then Callonby, in stepping 
back to ‘ draw” one of Wraysford’s balls, 
knocked down his wicket. 

How the small boys yelled at this! 

But the sight of Raleigh going in second 
soon silenced them. 

“‘They mean hard work by sending in 
the captain now,” said Paul. ‘I don't 
like that!” 

“No more do TI,” said Stephen. ‘He 
always knocks Oliver’s bowling about.” 

“Oh, bother; is your brother bowling?” 
said Master Paul, quite unconscious of 
wounding any one’s feelings, ‘It's a 
pity they’ve got no onc better.” 

Stephen coloured up at this, and won- 
dered what made Paut such a horrid boy. 

“Better look out for your eyes,” said 
Bramble, cheerily. ‘The captain always 
knocks up this way, over square-leg’s 
head.” 

There was a general buzz of yeungsters 
round the field, as the hero of the school 
walked up to the wicket, and coolly turned 
to face Oliver’s bowling. 

The scorer in the tent hurriedly sharp- 
ened his pencil. The big fellows who bad 
been standing up to watch the opening 
overs, sat down on the grass and made 
themselves comfortable. Something was 
going to happen, evidently. The captain 
was in, and meant business. 

Oliver gripped the ball hard in his hand, 
and walked back to the end of his run. 
“Play!” cried the umpire, and amid dead 
silence the ball shot from the bowler’s 
hand. 

Next moment there rose a shout loud 
enough to deafen all St. Dominic’s. The 
ball was flying fifty fect up in the air, and 
Raleigh was slowly walking, bat in hand, 
back to the tent he had only a moment 
ago quitted ! 

The captain had been clean bowled, first 
ball! 

Who shall describe the excitement, the 
yelling, the cheering, the consternation 
that followed! Paul got up and danced a 
hornpipe on the bench; Bramble kicked 
the boy nearest tohim. ‘‘ Well bowled, 
sir!”? shouted some. ‘‘ Hard lines!” 
screamed others. ‘‘ Hurrah for the Fifth!” 
“You'll beat them yet, Sixth!” such were 
a few of the shouts audible above the 
general clamour. : 

As for Stephen, he was wild with joy. 
He was a staunch partisan of the Fifth in 
any case, but that was nothing to the fact 
that it was Ais brother, his own brother and 
nobody else’s, who had bowled that event- 
ful ball, and who was at that moment the 
hero of St. Dominic’s. Stephen felt as 

ud and elated as if he had bowled the 

| himself, and could afford to be abso- 
lutely patronising to those around him, on 
the head of this achievement. 

“<That wasn’t a bad ball of Oliver’s,” he 
said to Paul. ‘‘He can bowl very well 
when he tries.” 

“Tt was a beastly fluke,” roared Bram- 
ble, determined to sce no merit in the 
exploit. 

‘Shut up and don't make a row,” said 
Stephen, with a bland smile of forgiveness. 

Bramble promised his adversary to shut 
him up, and after a little more discussion 
and altercation and jubilation, the excite- 
ment subsided, and another man went in. 


All this while the Fifth were in ecstasies. 
They controlled their feelings, however, 
contenting themselves with clapping Oliver 
on the back till he was nearly dead, and 
speculating on the chances of beating their 
adversaries in a single innings. 

But they had not won the match yet. 

Winter was next man in, and he and 
Wren fell to work very speedily in a 
decidedly businesslike way. No big hits 
were made, but the scere crawled up by 
ones and twos steadily, and the longer 
they wero at it the steadier they played. 
Loud cheers. announced the posting of 
thirty on the signal-board, but still the 
score went on. Now it was aclip, now @ 
bye, now a quict cut. 

““Bravo! well played,” cried Raleigh 
and his men, frequently. The captain, by 
the way, was in excellent spirits, despite 
his misfortune. 

Thirty-five, forty! The Fifth began to 
look hot and puzzled. The batsmen were 
evidently far too much at home with the 
bowling. A change must be made, even 
though it be to put on only a second-rate 
bowler. 

Tom Senior was put on. He was nothing 
like as good a bowler us either Wrays- 
ford, or Oliver, or Ricketts. He bowled 
a very ordinary slow lob, without either 
twist or shoot, and was usually knocked 
about plentifully; and this appeared tq be 
about to be his fate now, for Wren got 
hold ef his first ball, and knocked it right 
over into the scorer’s tent for five. The 
Fifth groaned, and could have torn the 
wretched Tom to pieces. But the next 
ball was more lucky; Winter hit it, indeed, 
but he hit it up, sky-high, over the 
bowler's head, and before it reached the 

und Bullinger was safe underneath it. 

t was with a sigh of relief that the Fifth 

saw this awkward ership broken up. 

The score was at forty-eight for three 
wickets ; quite eneugh too. 

After this the innings progressed more 
evenly. Men came in and went out more 
as usual, each contributing his three or 
four, and one or two their ten or twelve. 
Among the latter was Baynes, who, at the 
last moment, it will be remembered, had 
been put into the eleven to replace Loman. 
By careful play he managed to put together 
ten, greatly to his own delight, and not a 
little to the surprise of his friends. 

In due time the last wicket of the Sixtl: 
fell, to a total of eighty-four runs. 

Tho small boys on the bench had had 
leisure to abate their ardour by this time. 
Bramble had recovered his spirits, and 
Paul and Stephen looked a little blue as 
they saw the total signalled. 

‘‘Eighty-four’s a lot,” said Stephen. 

Paul nodded glumly. 

“Ya, ha! How do you like it, Guinea- 
pigs?” jeered Bramble. ‘‘I hope you'!! 
get half as much. J knew how it would es 

The two friends listened to these taunts 
in silent sorrow, and wished the next 
innings would begin. 

It did presently, and not very brilliantly 
either. The Fifth only managed to score 
fifty-one, and to this total Wraysford was 
the only player who made anytbing like 
good scoring. Oliver got out for six, 
Ricketts for nine, and Tom Senior and 
Braddy both for a ‘ duck’s-egg.” Alto- 
gether it was a meagre performance, and 
things looked very gloomy for the Fifth 
when, for a second time, their adversaries 
took the wickets. 

Things never turn out at cricket as one 
expects, however, and the second innings 


[of the Sixth was no exception to the rule. 
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‘They only made thirty-six runs. Stephen 
and Paul were hoarse with yelling, as first 
one wicket, then another, went awa for 
scarcely a run. Raleigh and Baynes 
seemed the only two who could stand up 
at all to the bowling of Oliver and Wrays- 
ford, but even their efforts could not keep 
the wickets up for long. 

Every one saw now that the final innings 
would be a desperate struggle. The Fifth 
wanted sixty-nine to be equal and seventy 
to win, and the question was, would they 
do it in the time ? 

' Stephen and his confederate felt the 
weig't of this question so oppressive that 
they left the irritating company of Mr. 
Bramble, and walked off and joined them- 
selves to a group of Fourth Form fellows, 
who were watching the match with sulky 
interest, evidently sore that they had none 
- of their men in the school eleven. 

' “They'll never do it, and serve them 

ight!” said one. ‘‘ Why didn’t they put 

nsfield in the eleven, or Banks ? 

They're far more use than Fisher or 
Braddy.” 

“For all that, it’ll be a sell if the Sixth 
lick,” said another. 

‘‘I wouldn’t much care. Tf we are 
going to be sat upon by those Fifth snobs 
every time-an eleven is made up, it’s quite 
-time we did go in with the Sixth.” 4 

“Jolly for the Sixth!” retorted the 
-other, whereupon Stephen laughed, and 
had his ears boxed for being cheeky. The 
Fourth Senior could not stand ‘‘ cheek.” 

But St. Dominic’s generally was ‘“‘sweet”’ 
‘on the Fifth, and hoped they would win. 
When, therefore, Tom Senior and Bullinger 
-went in first and began to score there was 
great rejoicing. 

But the Fourth Form fellows, among 
‘whom Stephen now was, refused to cheer 
-for any onc; criticism was more in their 
line. 

“Did you, ever see a fellow hit across 
wickets. morg, hosribly than Senior?” said 
-one. 

“Just look at that!” cried another. 
“* That Byjlinger.’s a downright muff not 
-to get that last ball to log! I could have 
got it-easily.”” 

‘Well, witb that bowling, it’s a dis- 
graca if they don’t score; that’s all I can 
way,” remarked a third. 

And so these Fourth Form grandees 
went on, much to Stephen’s wrath, who, 

when Oliver went ion, removed 8omewhere 
-else, so as to be out of earshot of any 
- offensive remarks. 

Oliver, however, playcd so well that even 
-the Fourth. Form critics could hardly run 
-him down. He survived all the other 

wickets of his side, and, though not making 
-& brilliant score, did what was almost as 
useful—played steadily, and gradually de- 
moralised the bowling of the enemy. 

As the game went on the excitement in- 
-creased rapidly; and when at length the 
-ninth wicket went down for sixty-one, and 
the last man in appcared, with nine to 
win, the engerness on both sides scarcely 
knew bounds. 
fielding, was cheered by one side, and every 
hit and every piece of play was as vehe- 
mently cheered by the other. If Raleigh 
-and Wren had been nervous bowlers they 
would undoubtedly have been disconcerted 
by the dead silence, followed by terrific 
applause, amid which every ball—even a 
-wide—was delivered. But happily they 
“were not. 

It wags at this critical juncture that 
Loman reappeared on the scene, much 
consoled to have the interview with Cripps 


. Every ball, every piece of | 


| the match—for which he ran four. 


over, and quite ready now to hear every 
one lament his absence from the match. . 

The last man in was Webster, a small 
Fifth boy, who in the last innings had 
signalised himself by making a duck’s-egg. 
The Fifth scarcely dared hope he would 
stay in long enough for the nime runs re- 
quired to be made, and looked on now 
almost pale with anxiety. 

“Now,” said Pembury, near whom 
Loman, as well as our two Guinea-pigs, 
found themselves, ‘‘it all depends on Oliver, 
and I back Oliver to do it, don’t you, 
Loamy?” 

Loman, who, since the last ‘‘ Dominican,” 
had not been on speaking terms with Pem- 
bury, did not vouchsafe a reply. 

“Ido!” said Stephen, boldly. 

“Do you, really?” replied Pembury 
looking round at the boy. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
back yourself to talk when you're not 
spoken to, eh, Mr. Greenhorn ?” 

“Bravo! bravo! Wellrun, sir! Bravo, 
Fifth!’ was the cry as Oliver, following 
up the first ball of the over, pilfered a bye 
from the long-stop. 

“* Didn’t I tell you!” exclaimed Pem- 
bury, delighted; ‘he'll save us; he’s got 
down to that end on purpose to take the 
bowling. Do you twig, Loamy? And 
he'll stick to that end till the last ball of 
the over, and then he'll run an odd num- 
ber and get up to the otherend. Do you 
comprehend ? ” 

““You seem to know all about it,” 
growled Loman, who saw the force of 
Pembury’s observation, but greatly dis- 
liked it all the same. 

“Do I, really?” replied the lame boy; 
‘how odd that is, now—particularly with- 
out a crib!” 

Loman was fast losing patience—a fact 
which seemed to have anything but a 
damping effect on the editor of the ‘‘ Domi- 
nican.” But another hit for two by Oliver 
created a momentary diversion. It was 

ite cléar that Pembury’s version of 

liver’s tactics was a correct one. -He 
could easily have ran three, but preferred 
to sacrifice a run rather than leave the in- 
competent and flurried Webster to face the 
bowling. 

“Six to win!” cried Stephen; ‘I'm 
certain Oliver will do it!” 

“Yes, Oliver was always a plodding old 
blockhead !” drily observed Pembury, whe 
seemed to enjoy the small boy's indigna- 
tion whenever any one spoke disrespect- 
fully of his big brother. 

“He’s not a blockhead!” 
Stephen, fiercely. 

“Go it! Come and kick my legs, 
young ’un ; there’s no one near but Loainy, 
and he can’t hurt.” 

“Look here, you lame little wretch!” 
exclaimed Loman, in a passion; ‘if I 
have any more of your impudence I'll box 
your ears!” 

“I thought your wrist was sprained ?” 
artlcssly observed Pembury. !‘ Here, young 
Paul, let’s get bebind you, there’s a good 
fellow, I am in such a funk!” 

Whether Loman would have carricd out 
his threat or not is doubtful, but at that 
moment a terrific shout greeted another 
hit by Oliver—the best he had made cane 
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retorted 


to tie, two to win! Will they do it ? 

It was a critical moment for St. Domi- 
nic’s. Had tho two batsmen been play- 
ing for their lives they could not bave been 
more anxiously watched; even Pembury 
became silent. 

And now the last ball of the over is 
bowled in dead silence. Onlookers can 
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even hear the whiz with which it leaves 
Wren’s hand. 

It is almost wide, but Oliver steps out to 
it and just touches it. Webster is half 
across the wickets already—ready for a 
bye. Oliver calls to him to come on, and 
runs. It is a desperate shave—too despe- 
rate for good play. But who cares for 
that when that run has pulled the two 
sides level, and when, best of all, Oliver 
has got up to the proper end for the next 
over P 

Equal! What a shout greets the an- 
nouncement! But it dies away suddenly, 
and a new anxious silence ensues. The 
game is saved, but not won; another run 
is wanted. 

No one says a word, but the Fifth every~ 
where look on with a confidence which is 
far more eloquent than words. 

Raleigh is the bowler from the lower 
end, and the Sixth send out their hearts 
tohim. He may save them yet! 

He runs, in his usual unconcerned man- 
ner, up to the wicket and delivers the ball. 
It is one of his shooters, which there is but 
one way of playing—among the slips. 

Oliver ariderstaids it evidently, and, to 
the joy of the Fifth, plays it. But why 
docs their cheer drop suddenly, and why 
in a moment is it drowned, over and over 
and over again, by the cheers of the Sixth 
and their partisans as the crowd suddenly 
breaks into the field, and the ball shoots 
high up in the air? 

A catch! Baynes, the odd man, had 
missed a chance a few overs back from 
standing too deep. This time he had crept 
in close, and saved the Sixth by one of the 
neatest low-catches that had ever been 
seen in a Dominican match! 

_ (To be continued.) 


New Year's Choughts. 


THOU who hast well provided, 
‘My path I leave to Thee, 
‘Thou, Saviour, who hast guided, 
‘My portion atill shall be ; 
To Thee I would surrender 
‘My will, no longer mine ; 
Le Thou my life's defender, 
My heart be wholly Thine. 


Whate'er this year may send me, 
O! keep me firm and true ; 
Each day Thy grace attend me, 
And every morming new: 
Old sins and follies leaving, 
New strength by Thee supplied, 
New blessings stiil receiving, 
Itake Thee for my guide, 
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| : WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 


VISIT TO THE CANNY SCOTIA—SILAS GRIG—A SAD SCENE—RORY 


FAR WEST. 


away here, I hopes I may never chew 
cheese again.” 

So far as that was concerned, if Silas 
chose, he would at least have the chance 
of chewing cheese again, for the Arran- 
doon’s boat came rippling along towards 
them with a steady cliick-#l-tée‘cliick-él- 
tée, which spoke well for the men at the 


“Well,” continued Silas, who, rough 
nut though he was, always meant well 
enough, ‘‘let us do the civil, matie; tell 
the steward to fill the rum-bottle, and 
pitch ’em a rope.” 

The rope came in very handy; but there 
was no need for the rum, even in Green- 
land men can live without it—the officers 
of the Arrandoon had found that out. 

McBain, with Allan and Rory—the lat- 
ter, by the way, seemed to have registered a 
vow to go everywhere and see everything — 
stood on the quarter-deck of the Canny 
Scotia, the skipper of which craft was in 
front of him, a comical look of admiration 
on his round brick-coloured countenance, 
and his two hands deep in the pockcts of 
his powerful pilot coat. 

“Ay, sir! ay!” he was saying; ‘‘ well, 
I must say ye do surprise me.” 

He put such an emphasis on the “me” 
that onc would have thought tbat to sur- 

rise Silas Grig was somethi: g to be quite 
tful of ever after. 

«* All the way to the North Pole? Well, 
well; but d’ye think you'll find it?” 

«We mean to,” said Rory, boldly. 

*‘Perseverando !” said Allan. 


“The Perseverance!’ cried the skipper. 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 
(A SEQUEL TO “THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIED.”) 
By Gorpon StTaBLEs, M.D., RN. 
CHATTER XV.—THE ARRANDOON ANCHORS To THE ‘FLOR ”—THE 

RELIEVES HIS FEELINGS—STRANGERS COMING FROM THE 
Pose EEING the| ‘‘ Well,” said the sk pper, ‘I do call 
nS skipper | that a bit o’ pretty stee ug; if it ain’t, my 

dg : 4 of the Canny | name isn’t Silas Grig.”” 

: Scotia and| ‘But there’s a good a deal o’ palaver 
his mate|about it, don’t you think so, sir?” re- 
come below | marked the mate. 

“aes together| ‘Granted, granted,” assented Silas; 

‘ ze smiling, the | ‘‘ granted, matic.” 

{ ‘ | stewardrea-| The cause of their admiration was the | oars. 
dily guessed | way in which the Arrandoon was brought 
what _ they | alongside the great ice-floe. She didn't 
wanted, so|come stem on—as if she meant to flatten 
he was not.; her bows—and then swing round. Not 
dilatory in: she. She approached the ice with a beau- 
producing | tiful sweep, describing nearly half a circle, 
the rum-bot- | then, broadside on to the ice, she neared 
tle and twe | it and neared it. Next over went the fen- 

i tumblers. | ders; the steam roared from the pipe up- 

= a Then the | wards into the blue air, like driven snow, 

skipper pushed the former towards the | then dissolved itself like the ghost of the 

mate, and said, . | white lady; the ship was stopped, away 
‘* Help yourself, matie.” went the icc-anchors, the vessel was fast. 

_ And the mate dutifully and respectfully | And no noise about it either. There 

~pushed it back again, saying, may not be much seamanship nowadays, 

“© After you, sir.”” g but I tell you, boys, it takes a clever man 

This palaver finished, they both half-;to manage a big steamer prettily and 

‘filled their tumblers with the ruby intoxi- | well. 

-cant, added thereto a'modicum of boiling | The Arrandoon was not two hundred 

-coffee from the urn that simmered on top | yards from the Canny Scotia. Now round 

of the stove, then, with a preliminary nod | go the davits on the port quarter, out- 
towards each other, emptied their glasses ; ward Srings. the boat, men and officers 
ata lp. After this, gasping for breath, | spring pim| ty into her, blocks rattle, and. 
they beamed on each other with a newly- | down goes the first whaler, reaching the 
wound friendliness. water with a flop but not a plash, and with 
“ Have another,” said the skipper. keel as even gnd straight as a ruled 
They had another, then went on deck. | line. 
. After ten minutes of attentive gazing at| ‘‘I say, matie,” said Silas Grig, in some 
toe Arrandoon, z surprise, ‘‘if that boat ain't coming straight 
i 
' 


“They seemed to fly across the Sea of ice.” 
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“‘Tknow the ship,a Peterheader. Last time 
I saw her she had got in the nips, and was 
lying keel up on the ice, yards and rigging 
all awry of course; and, bother her, I hope 
she'll lie there till Silas Grig gets a voy- 
age [acargo], then when the Scotia is 
full ship, the Perseverance can get down 
off the shelf, and cabbage all the rest. 
Them’s my sentiments. But come below, 
gentlemen, come below; there is room 


enough in the cabin of the old Scotia for | 


every mau Jack 0’ ye. Come below.” 

Silas was right. There was room, but not 
much to spare, and, squeezed in between 
Allan and McBain, poor Rory was hardly 
visible, and could only reach the table with 
one hand. 

The cabin of this Greenlandman can be 
described with a stroke of the pen, so to 
speak. It-was square and not very lofty— 
a tall man required to duck when under a 
beam; the beams were painted white, the 
bulkheads and cabin doors—four in num- 
ber—were y picked out with green. 
One-half at least of the available space was 
occupied by the table; close around it were 
cushioned lockers; the only other furniture 
was the captain's big chair and a few camp- 
stools, a big square stove with a roaring 
fire, and a big square urn fixed on top 
thereof, which contained coffee, had never 
been empty all the voyage, and would not 
be till the end thereof: I suppose a bucket 
of water could hardly be called furniture, 
but there it stood close to the side of the 
stove, and the concentric rings of ice in- 
side it showed the difficulty everybody must 
experience who chose to quench his thirst 
in the most natural way possible. 

Above, in the hollow of the skylight, 
hung a big compass, and several e».or- 
mously long sealer’s telescopes. 

‘““No rum, gentlemen?” said Silas; 
“‘well, you do astonish me; but you'll 
taste my wife's green-ginger wine, and 
drink her health ?” 3 

“That we will,” replied McBain, “and 
maybe finish a bottle.” : 

“* And welcome to ten,”’ said Silas, ‘‘and 
the bun, steward, bring the bun. That’s 
the style! My wife isn’t much to look at, 
gentlemen, but, for a bun or a drop o’ 
green ginger, Tl back her against the 
whole world.” 

After our heroes had done justice to the 
bun, and pledged the skipper’s good lady in 
the green ginger, that gentleman must 
necds eye them again and again, with as 
much curiosity as if they had been some 
new and wonderful zoological specimens 
that he had by chance captured. 

“©All the way to the North Pole!” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Well, well, but that does get 
over Silas.” 

Rory could not help laughing. 

“Funny old stick?” said Silas, joining 
in his merriment. ‘“ Ain't I?” 

He did look all that and more, with his 
two elbows on the table, and his knuckles 
supporting his chin, for his face was as 
round as a full moon orient, and just the 
colour of a new flower-pot; then he 
laughed more with one side of his face 
than the other, his eyes were nowhere in 
the folds of his face, and his nose hardly 
worth mentioning. 

After the laugh, beginning with Rory, 
had spread fairly round the table, every- 
body felt relieved. 

“I’m only a plain, honest blubber- 
hunter,* gentlemen,” said Siles Grig, 
apologetically, ‘‘ with a large family and 


* It fs but fair to soy that, asa rule, captains of 
Greenlandmen are far more refined in manner than 
» 77 Silas. 


—and a small wife—but—but you do sur- 
prise me. There!” 

But when McBain informed him that 
the Arrandoon would lay alongside him 
for a week or more, and help him to secure 
a voyage, and wouldn’t ship a single skin 
herself, Silas was more surprised than ever. 
Indeed, until this day I could not tell you 
what would have happened to Silas, had 
the mate not been providentially beside 
him to vent his feelings upon. On that 
unfortunate officer’s back he brought down 
his great shoulder-of-mutton fist with a 
force that made hin jump, and his breath 
to come and goa if he had just been 
popped under a she ver-bath. 

““Luck's come, he cried. ‘ Hey? 
hey?” 

And every ‘“‘hey®” represented a dig 
in the mate’s ribs with the skipper’s thumb 
of iron. 

“Told yo it would, hey? Didn’t 1? 
hey?” 

“«What'll the old woman say, hey? 
Hey? boy. Hey? matic. Hey? Hey?” 

“You gentlemen,” said Silas, after his 
feelings had calmed down a trifle, ‘‘ are 
all for sport, and Silas has to make a 
voyage. But you'll have sport, gentic- 
men, that ye will, My men are sealing 
now. They’re amOnE. the yeung seals. 
It has been nothing but flay, flay, flay, 
for the last two rounds of the sun, and 
there isn’t such a very long night now, is 
there? And you saw the blood ?” 

Saw the blood, reader! Indeed, our 
heroes had. Where was it that that blood 
was not? All the beautiful snow was en- 
crimsoned with it on the distant ficld of 
ice, where the men were carrying on their 

hastly work. It was as if a great battle 
faa been fought there, and the dead 
crangs lay in dozens and hundreds. A 
crang means a carcass. Is the adjective 
“dead,” then, not unnecessary?, What 
else can a carcass or crang be but “Road”? 
Nay, but listen: let me whisper a truth in 

our ear, and I know your brave young 

ood will boil when I tell you: I’ve known 
our men, Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
flense the lambs while still alive. 

From the ficld of slaughter the skins 
were being dragged to the ship by men 
with ropes, so there were streaks of red all 
the way to the ship, and all the vessel’s 
starboard side was smeared with blood. 
Indeed, I do not wish to harrow tho fecl- 
ings of my readers, and I shall but describe 
a few of the cruelties of sealing—no, on 
second thoughts, I will not even do that, 
because I know well you will believe me 
when I tell you these crueltics are very 
great, and believing this, if ever you have 
an opportunity of voting for a bill or 
signing a petition to get poor Greenland 
seals fair play, I know you will. 

Silas Grig and our heroes took a walk to 
the field of unequal strife, and Rory and 
Allan, to whom all they saw was very new, 
were not a little horrified as well as dis- 


gusted. 

“This,” said McBain, ‘is the young 
sealing. We are not going to assist you 
in this; we are sportsmen, not butchers, 
Captain Grig.” 

Silas grasped McRain’s hand. ‘‘ Your 
feelings do you credit, sir,” he said—‘‘ they 
do. And I have feelings, too. Yes, a 
weather-beaten old stick like me has fecl- 
ings! But I'm sent out here to make a 
voyage, and what canI do? I’ve a small 
wife and a large family; and my owncrs, 
too, would sack me if I didn’t bring the 
skine. I, say,” he added, after a pause, 


| ‘‘ you know my mate?” 


“Yes,” said McBain. 

“Well,” eaid Silas, “‘ you wouldn’t ima- 
gine that a fellow with such an ugly 
chunk o’ a figure-head as that had feel- 
ings, eh? But he has, though; and during 
all this young scaling business we both of 
us just drowns our feelings in the rum- 
bottle. Fact, sir! and old Silas scorns a 
lie. But, gentlemen, when all this wicked 
work is over, when we are away north from 
here, among the old seals, and when we 
can look at that sun again, without seeing 
blood, then my matie and I banishes Black 
Jack* and sticks to coffee and arrowroot; 
that we do!” 

They had turned their backs on the by 
no means inviting scene, and were walking - 
towards the Canny Scotia as Silas spoke. 

“But,” said the Greenland mariner, 
“come and dine with the old man to- 
morrow. Tho last of the young seals will 
be on board by then, and we'll have had 
awash down; we'll be clean and tidy like. 
Then hurrah for the old seals! That's 
sport, if you like !—that’s fair play.” 

“Ah!” said McBain, ‘ your heart is in 
the right place, I can see that. I wish 
there were more like you. Do you seal on 
Sunday? Many do.” ° 

Silas looked solemn. ‘I knows they do,” 
he said, ‘but Silas hasn’t done so yet, 
and he prays he never may be tempted to.’”” 

“Captain Grig, we'll come and dine with 
you, and we expect you to pay us the same 
compliment another day.” : 

“TI dare say you fellows are glad to get 
home?” said Ralph, rising from the sofa 
and throwing down the volume he had 
been dreaming over. 

“Not a bit of it!” said Rory and Allan, 
both in one breath; and Rory added, ‘‘ You 
don’t know what a funny ship a real Green- 


landman is! I declare you’ve lost a 
treat!” 
“Does it smell badly?” asked Ralph, 


with a slight curl of his upper lip. 

“Nover a taste!” says Rory; ‘‘ she’s as- 
sweet as cowslips or clover, or newly-made 
hay; and the bun was beautiful!” 

“The what ?” said Ralph. 

“Don’t tell him!” cricd Allan; ‘‘ don’ 
tell him!” 

‘(And the green ginger!” said Rory, 
smacking his lips. 

« Ah, yes! the green ginger,” said Allan ; 
‘“«T never tasted anything like that in all 
my born days!” 

‘‘Hi, you, Freezing Powders!” cried. 
Rory, ‘‘ take my coat and out-o’-door gear. 
D’ye hear? Look sharp!” 

‘I’m coming, sah; and coming plenty 
quick! ’» 

“‘Deah me!” from Cockie. 

“Now bring my fiddle, you young 
rascal, into my cabin;” for Rory, reader, 
had that young-sealing scene on his brain, 
and he would not be happy till he had 
played it away. Anda wild, weird lilt it was, 
too, that he did bring forth. _Extempore, 
did you ask? Certainly, for he played as. 
he thought and felt; all his soul seemed 
to enter the cremons, and to well forth 
again from the beautiful instrument, now 
in tones of plaintive sorrow, now in notes. 
of wrath ; and then it stopped all at once 
abruptly. That was Rory’s way: he had 
pitched fiddle and bow on the bed, and 
presently he returned to the saloon. 

‘* Are you better ” inquired Allan. 

Rory only gave a little laugh, and sat. 
down to read. 

It had taken McBain nearly a fortnight 
to get clear away from the Isle of Jan. 

* The gallon measure from which rum is served is. 
so called. 
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Mayen, for the frost had set in sharp and 
hard, and the great ice-saws had to be 
worked, and the aid of dynamite called in 
to blast the pieces. .They were now some 
ten miles to the north and east of the 
island, but, so far as he knew on the day 
of his visit to. the Scotia, he had bidden it 
farewell for ever. 

It had not been for the mere sake of 
sport or adventure he had called in there, 
he had another reason. Old Magnus, 
before the sailing—ay, or even the build- 
ing—of the Arrandoon, had heard that the 
island was inhabited by a party of wan- 
Wherever Eskimos were 


; McBain had thought there must be dogs, 


and that was just what was wanting to 
complete the expedition—a kennel of 
sleigh dogs. But, as we have seen, the 
Eskimo encampment was deserted, so 
McBain had to leave it disappointed. But, 


as it turned out, it was only temporarily | 


deserted after all, and on the very day on 
which they had arranged to dine with 


. Skipper Grig, two daring men, chiefs of a 


| that rose in clouds around them. 
maight they hurry, for clouds were banking | 


tribe of Eskimos, drawn in a rude sledge, 
were making their way towards the island. 
Their team consisted of over a dozen half- 
wild dogs, harnessed with ropes of skin 
and untanned leather. They seemed to 
fly across the sea of ice. Hardly could 
you see the dogs for the powdery snow 
Well 


up im the west, a low wind came moaning 

over the dreary plain, and a storm was 

brewing, and if it burst upon them ere 

they reached the still distant island, then—. 
7 (Zo be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY ; 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 
By, Mus. Eroart, 
author of “Jack and John,” eta, etc. 

CHAPTER XIXs—-A TIGHT FIT FOR DICK. 
** Tr looks very dark-and very dirty,” said 
i| Lawrence, peering down into the in- 
terior ‘of the tree, which, stout and sturdy 
as it showed from below, was hollowed in- 
side from the part where the branches 
ad out on either side to within two or 


| three feet from the ground. 


“Yes, you'll want a good brushing when 
you come up,” said Ted. 
“« And there's such a lot of nasty creeping 


_ things about — earwigs and_woodlice. 
| They’re things I can’t bear. I say, Ted, 


| uncle! 


perhaps you wouldn’t mind going down!” 

“Not if I know it,” said Ted, bhuntly ; 
“TI don’t like earwigs any more than you 
do. Shall we ask Bob?” 

« And lethim get all the credit with my 
No, thank you, Teds. But I don’t 
see why we shouldn't tell Dick to,go down. 
If there's dirty work to be done, what are 
servants for but to do it? And there is 
Dick, taking a stroll over there by himself. 
I say, Dick, we want you!” 

“The worst of it is he’s so fat,” said 
Ted. ‘‘ I’m not sure that he can get down, 
and if he does get down, I’m still less sure 
that he can get up again.” 

‘*He must take off his coat and waist- 
coat,” answered Lawrence;  ‘‘and the 
hollow widens out at the bottom where the 
bag is, so that he will be able to put down 
his hand and reach it up tous. And the 
hole isn’t seven feet deep, so that his head 
won't be so very much below the opening. 
Oh, he cin do it easily enough if he 
chooses. Why should I go and mess my- 


self when uncle keeps a great fellow like 
that doing next to nothing!” 

Lawrence had never had a very kindly 
feeling towards Dick since the latter had 
been unfortunate enough to come in the 
way of his revolver. 

“Tf he hadn’t been there I should have 
hit one of those other fellows, and then 
there wouldn’t have been a word said 
against my having a pistol. What did 
that Dick mean by pushing himself where 
he wasn’t wanted!” 

That was Lawrence’s way of looking at 
the matter, so that Dick’s getting shot by 
mistake was only another of his many 
grievances. 

Up came Dick, and was very much sur- 
prised to see the two young gentlemen 
perched on one of the lower branches of 
the walnut-tree. It appeared a good stout 
branch, although in reality as hollow as 
the trunk. 

“Master don’t like his trees climbed 
up,” said Dick, who, like all Mr. Hartley’s 
servants, sympathised with his love for his 
garden; ‘‘and if that branch should break 
—and it mayn’t be as sound as it looks— 
you two young gents will get in a fine 
mess. 

He glanced at the pond as he spoke, and 


ai: r 


N 
it certainly was dangerously near the tree, 
in case of an accident to the branch. 

Lawrence answered him haughtily. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about us, Dick. 
We know what we're about. But thére’s 
a little job here for you to do. Just climb 
up the trunk here—or, stay, I don’t sup- 
pose youcan climb. Fetch the gardener's 
steps out of the greenhouse, and then we'll 
tell you what we want done. Take off 
your jacket and waistcoat first, though.” 

Diek.did as he was told, wondering the 
while, He got up the steps, and then saw 
the cavity in the trunk. 

“Who would ever have thought that 
was hollow?” he said; ‘‘a tree that master 
sets such store on!” 

“ Yes, it’s a pity, isn’t it?” said Law- 
rence; and then he added, in a careless, 
offhand way, as if he was giving Dick 
the most everyday directions possible, 
‘“‘ There’s something at the bottom here we 
want you to fetch up. There’s a large 
parcel fallen down inside, and if you get in 
you'll easily be able to reach it and hand it 
up to us. You'll squeeze in, now you've 
got your jacket off, and it’s wider at the 
bottom where you have to stoop for the 
parcel.” 


Digitiz 


| fully he 


He did not care to tell Dick what he 
believed the parcel really was, for fear the 
latter should claim some of the credit for 
the recovery of the precious bag, and Law- 
rence wanted all such credit to be his own. 
Otherwise, stout as Dick was, if he had 
only known it was his master’s bag that 
was in question he would have been ready 
to go up a chimney, let alone down a tree, 
in quest of it. As it was, he hesitated. 

«T—I—don’t think that’s just my work, 
Master Lawrence.” 

‘Your work is to do whatever you're 
told, Dick,” answered Lawrence, in his 
very grandest manner. ‘‘ Who is tofetch 
up that parcel if you don’t? Do you 
suppose that Master Pratt or I is to go 
down there for it?” 

**Come, Dick, don’t make a fuss,” said 
Ted, good-naturedly. ‘‘ Get along, and if 
you don’t make a fuss, and fetch the parcel 
up all right I dare say you'll get something 
for your pains.” 

Dick liked Ted. Like Robert, he had 
always a good word for him ; and if a par- 
cel belonging to him had fallen.down in- 
side the tree, why, somebody must fetch it 
up, and as well Dick as any one else. 

‘What ever they’ve been larking about 
in the tree for!” thought, Dick. ‘‘ Per- 
haps brought a lot of school-books here, 
of all places, and then they've dropped of 
themselves. I hope they won't come 
a-studyin’ here again.” 

So Dick put one foot inside.the trunk of 
the tree, and then the per Then, with 
hands holding on to the upper edge, he 
prepared to descend, the tweboyeidtking 
on eagerly the while. Slowly and, care- 
ropped himself, for the passage 
was narrow; at last, when his head was 
ten inches below the opening, his’ feet 
touched firm ground, and he prepared to 

ick up the parcel. That was a work of 
Vifficulty, for there was little room for him 
to stoop ; but with one foot he managed to 
push the parcel a little way up, then reach- 
ing down his hand tried to pull it upwards. 
He got it a little way, and then he stood 
upright. » 

Lawrence bent down. 

“Have you got it?” he asked, eagerly ; 


| and Dick, panting for breath, answered, 


“Yes,” 

‘Give it here!” cried Lawrence, long- 
ing to take the precious bag into his, own 
keeping; and Dick tried to do so... He 
pulled and Palle but his own bulk Was in 
the way. e had raised the parcel nearly 
to his own waist, but he could not get it 
farther. 

“JT—T'm stuck!” he cried. ‘Oh, Master 
Lawrence, you'll have to cut the free open 
and let me out!” 


(To be continued.) 
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ALFONSO AND GREGORIO; 


R, 
THE BURNING ISLAND. 


CUTTER TV 


bed up to the natural 

din order to follow tl 

rat 

gainst the impenetra 
between him and } 

However, ‘he ws gh, in a 
moment, with a sur »tedness h Al- 
fonso did not possess, he had guessed at, 
found out and gone through the passage 
which the latter had prepared. 

But here again he lost all trace of the 
fugitive. Only from time to time he beard 
on_his right some crackling sounds, which 
indicated the presence of Alfonso. It was 
evident that he was trying to reach the 
river, that he might escape by swimming. 

The half-caste then quickly formed his 
resolution, which was to pursue Bacas 
along the upper level of the forest, since 
the lower one was impracticable. In fact 
nothing could be easier than the reaching 
a given point by passing from one branch 
to another. He first mounted an ebony- 
tree, and from that to the summit of a gi- 
gantic oak, and following the condemned 
man, whom he could not see, but whose 
flight he could hear, this desperate fellow, 
sure of ultimate success, came to the con- 
clusion that the capture was now only a 
question of time. 

Alfonso on his part, becoming equally 
sharp, glided like a serpent from tree to 
tree, only passing along the thickest 
branches. In one hand he held his gun, 
ready for use against this tiger in human 
form who was hunting him. 

All at once Bagas, who was also taking 
flight along the upper part of the ferest, 
could not refrain from uttering a cry of 
despair. He found himself in front of a 
clearing, not very wide, it is true, but it 
made a break in the continuity of the trees. 
The only thing possible wus to make a cir- 
cuit. He turned to the left, and was has- 
tening on, when he found himself face to 
face with the half-caste, who was stand- 
ing twenty paces off on the trunk of an 
enormous tree. At the sight of the es- 
caped prisoner, whose head first showed 
itself among the leaves, the Argentine 
broke out into a peal of laughtcr, which 
sounded like the howl of some wild beast. 
But this ferocious joy did not last very long, 
for on seeing Alfonso armed with a gun, 
which he had not suspected, the rascal, 

+ whose mind had all the basencss of a hired 
torturer, turned pale and began to tremble. 

In his_haste to pursue Alfonso he had 
neglected, as we have scen, to reload his 
gun, and the fugitive stood upright on the 
broad branch of a tree, leaning against the 
trunk, and covering the half-caste with 
his musket. Tho latter made a hasty re- 
treat and hid himself behind his tree. 
Alfonso felt a sudden impulse of generosity. 


bushes 


prey. 


rose 


“‘ Gregorio,” he cried out to him, “ give 
up this pursuit of me; let me escape, and I 
will give you your life; but if you will not 
at once pledge me your word of honour 
and swear tbat you will return to Salem, 
in one minute I will climb to the top of 
this oak, and from there I will shoot you 
down like a parrot the moment you leave 
your retreat.” 

There was a short pause. 
was reflecting. 

“Will you swear ’” cried Alfonso, in a 
trembling voice. 

“ I will,” replied Gregorio. 

“On your honour ?” 

“Yes, on my honour.” 

“It is well, go your way,” replied 
Alfonso. 

The Argentine then came out of his hid- 
ing-place and showed himself in the open 
before’Alfonso, in whose word he knew that 
he could have perfect confidence. 

These two men looked at one another 
curiously without saying a word, and in- 
decd at any other time they could scarcely 
have recognised each other. With their 
faces and hands torn by the brambles, their 
clothes in shreds, their cyes burning with 
fierce fever, they were simply hideous. 
Alfonso found himself almost naked ; his 
breast was covered with small drops of 
blood like beads in every place where a 
thorn had pierced him. Horrible yellow 
and red mosquitos as long as your little 
finger buzzed round him and fastened on 
the open wounds, which they made ten 
times more painful. His skin swelled ter- 
ribly under their stings, and they only 
quitted the face of the wretched man to 
fasten on his hands or aching legs. His 
fect, almost bare, were absolntely covered 
with insects, and little clse than blood- 
stained swellings. The half-castec was 
nearly as bad; only, having been more ac- 
customed to the great woods, he did not 
show so many wounds. 

“ Now off with you,” repeated Alfonso, 
‘‘off at once,” and at the same time he 
raised his gun again to his shoulder. 

Gregorio at length made up his mind. 

“I was only carrying out the orders of 
the lieutenant-governor,” he said, ‘‘ but 
now I have sworn you may be perfectly 
satisfied ; I’m off.” And he began to move 
away. 

«Whatever you do, don’t hide yourself,” 
called out Bacas after him, ‘‘ I want to see 
you as far as I possibly can.” 

The half-caste obeyed. He commenced 
his retreat, constantly showing himself, and 
turning round from time to time in order 
to cast on Alfonso the look of a panther. 
At last he disappeared in the depth of the 
wood. 

Up to now poor Alfonso, excited by fear, 
and by the unspeakable emotion of this 
hunt in which he was the game, had not 
felt so much of the horrible suffering caused 
by the wounds and stings of the mosquitos. 
But when he found himself alone—when, 
bathed in blood and sweat, he sank down 
upon the immense branch from whieh he 
had threatened Gregorio—hunger, thirst, 
insurmountable weariness, and a terrible 
smarting which pervaded his whole body, 
caused him such fearful suffering, that he 
almost repented that he had not followed 
the half-caste to go and die at Salem, and 
was tempted to call him back that he 
might deliver himself up. 

Added to this, it was now eleven o'clock 
in the day. The insupportable heat of the 
climate was on this particular day, Sept. 
17th, hotter than ever. Bacas felt the 
pufis of wind, which reached him as hot as 


The half-caste 


if they had passed through an actual fur- 
nace ; he thought he was going to die. A 
last mouthful-of brandy remained in_his 
gourd, he put it eagerly to his lips. This. 
revived him for a moment, and then he 
thought of eating. But his wounds be- 
came under this heat every moment more 
excruciatingly painful. He looked round 
to see if he could discover a citron-tree ; he 
fancied he saw one at the foot of the oak 
on which he was, and so came down ; but. 
alas! it was an illusion. For a circle of 
more thana hundred yards the wretched 
man was forced to search the wood on all 
sides, without finding this tree, generally 
so common in those parts. 

At length, at the foot of a mshogany- 
tree, a thicket of orange and citron trees. 
attracted him by the scent of the flowers 
and the brightness of the fruit. Heate one 
orange at a mouthful, then a second, then 
a third, and then enough to quench his. 
thirst. This was his most pressing need. 
Then only did he squeeze out the juice ofa 
citron over his chest, hands, feet, and face. 
It was as good asa bath to him; he felt 
that he was returning to life again. Some 
eggs taken from the parrots’ nests, as on 
the preceding evening, furnished him with 
a breakfast, and he was preparing to sleep 
for a while under the orange-trees, when 
he heard a crackling over his head. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRYPTOGRAM ; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON, 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘THE GIANT RAFT.”) 
By JuLes VERNE, 
Author of “ The Boy Captain,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XIII.—I8 IT A MATTER OF FIGURES¥ 


T was seven o’clock in the evening. 
I Judge Jarriquez had all the time been 
absorbed in working at the puzzle—and 
was no farther advanced—and hed forgot- 
ten the time of repast and the time of re- 
pose, when there came a knock at his study 
doer. 

It was time. An hour later, and all the 
cerebral substance of the vexed magistrate 
would certainly have evaporated under the 
intense heat into which he had worked his 
head. 

At the order to enter, which was given 
in an impatient tone, the door opened and 
Manoel presented himeclf. 

The young doctor had left bis friends on 
board the jangada at work on the inde- 
cipherable document and had come to see 
Judge Jarriquez. He was anxious to know 
if be had been fortunate in his researches. 
He had come to ask if he had at length dis- 
covered tbe system on which the crypto- 
gram had been written. 

The magistrate was not sorry to see 
Manoel come in. He was in that state of 
excitement that solitude was cxaspcrating- 
to him. He wanted some one to epcak to, 
some one as anxious to penetrate the mys- 
tery as he was. Manocl was just the man. 

“ Gir,” said Manoel as he entered, ‘* one 
question! Have you succeeded better 
than we have?” 

“ Sit down first,” exclaimed Judgé Jarri- 
quez, who got up and began to pace the 
room. ‘Sit down! If we are both of us 
standing you will walk one way and I shall 
walk the other, and the room will be too 
narrow to hold us.” 

Manoel sat down and repeated his ques- 
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tion. ‘No! I have not had any success! 
replied ihe magistrate; ‘‘I do not think 
I am any better off. I have got nothing 
to tell you; but I have found out a cer- 
tainty.” 

** What is that, sir?” 

‘‘That the document is not based on 
conventional signs, but on what is known 
in tology as a cipher, that is to say, on 
a number.” 


“Well, sir,”? answered Manoel, ‘‘ cannot ! 


a document of that kind always be read ?”’ 
“* Yes,” said Jarriquez, ‘if a letter is 
invariably represented by the same letter; 
if an a, for example, is always a p and a p 
is always an =, if not, it cannot.” , 

“ And in this document ?” 

“In this document the value of the letter 
changes with the cipher selected arbitrarily 
which necessitates it. So a b which will 
in one place be represented by a & will 
later on become a z, later on an wu or ann 
or an f or any other letter.” 

‘© And then?” 

“‘And then, I am sorry to say, the 
cryptogram is indecipherable.” 

“‘Indecipherable !”’ exclaimed Manoel. 

«No, sir! we shall end by finding the key 
of the document on which the man’s life 
depends !” 
Manoel had risen a prey to the excite- 
ment he could not control; the reply he 
had received was too hopeless, and Te Te- 
fused to accept it for good. 


At a gesture from the judge, however, he |' 


sat down again, and in a calmer voice 
asked, 

** And in the first place, sir, what makes 
you think that the basis of this document 
is a number, or, as you call it, a cipher?” 

‘* Listen to me, young man,” replied the 
judge, ‘‘and you will be forced to give 
in to the evidence!” 

The magistrate took. the document and 
put it before the eyes of Manoel and 
showed him what he had done. 

‘*I began,” he said, ‘by treating this 
document in the proper way, that is to say, 
logically, leaving nothing to chance. I 
applied to it an alphabet based on the pro- 
portion the letters bear to one another 
which is usual in our language, and I 
sought to obtain the meaning by following 
the precepts of our immortal analyst, Edgar 
Poe. Well, what succeeded with him 
collapsed with me.” A 

** Collapsed!” exclaimed Manoel. 

“Yes, my dear young man, and I at once 
saw that success sought in that fashion was 
impossible! In truth, astronger man than 
I might have been deceived !” 

*¢ But I should like to understand,” said 
Manoel, “and I do not—” 

“Take the document,” continned Judge 
Jarriquez ; “first look at the disposition of 
the letters, and read it through.” Manoel 
obeyed. 

“Do you not see that the combination 
of several of the letters is very strange ?” 
asked the magistrate. 

**T do not see anything,” said Manoel, 
after having for perhaps the hundredth 
time read through the document. 

“Well! study the last paragraph! 
There you understand the sense of thewhole 
is bound to be summed up. Do ycu see 
anything abnormal?” 

“ Nothing.” ‘ 

“There is, however, one thing which ab- 
solutely proves that the language is subject 
to the laws of number.” 

‘And that is?” 

“That isthat you see three i's coming 
together in two different places !” 

What Jurriquez said was correct, and it 


was of a nature to attract attention. The 


! two hundred and fourth, two hundred and 
| fifth, and two hundred and sixth letters of 


the paragraph, and the two hundred and 
fifty-eighth, two hundred and fifty-ninth, 
and two hundred and sixtieth letters of 
the paragraph, were consecutive h’s. At 
first this peculiarity had not struck the 
magistrate. 

‘And that proves?’ asked Manoel, with- 
out divining the deduction that could be 
drawn from the combination. 

“That simply proves that the basis of 
the document isa number. It shows «a 
priori that each letter is modified in virtue 
of the ciphers of the number and according 
to the place which it occupies.” 

“And why?” 

“Because in no language will you find 
words with three consecutive repetitions of 
the same letter!” 

Manoel was struck with the argument; 
he thought about it, and, in short, had no 
reply to make. 

«And had [made the observation sooner,” 
continued the magistrate. ‘‘I might have 
spared myself a good deal of trouble and 
a headache which extends from my occiput 
to my sinciput !” 

«But, sir,” asked Manoel, who felt the 
little hope vanishing on which he had 


: hitherto rested, ‘‘ what do you mean by a 


cipher P” 

“Tell me a rumber.” 

“* Any number you like.” 

“Give me an example and you will 
understand the explanation better.” 

Judge Jarriquez sat down at the table, 
Mery up @ sheet-of paper and a pencil, and 
sai 

“Now, Mr. Manoel, let us choose a sen- 
tence by chance, the first. that comes ; for 
instance, 

Judge Jarriquez has an ingenious mind. 
Iwrite this phrase so as to space the letters 
differently and I get— 

Judgejarriquezhusaningeniousmind. 
That done,” said the magistrate, to whom 
the p¥rase scemed to contain a proposition 
beyond dispute, and who looked Manoel 
straight in the face, ‘‘ suppose I take a 
number by chance, so as to give a crypto- 
graphic form to this natural succession of 
words; suppose now this word is composed 
of three ciphers, and let these ciphers bo 2, 
3, and 4. Now on the line below I put 
the number 234, and repeat it as many 
times as are necessary to get to the end of 
the phrase, and so that every cipher comes 
underneath a letter. This is what we get. 


Judgejarriquezhasaningcniousminad. 
2 3423423 423 423 423423423 423423 423 


And now, Mr. Manoel, replacing each let- 
ter by tho letter in advance of it in alpha- 
betical order according to the value of the 
cipher, we get— 


j+2= 7 
i uwtS= 2 
d@d+4= h 
g+2= 7 
e+3= A , 
jt4= 1 
@+2-= ¢ 
r+3= 4 
r+4= 0 
t+2= hk 
qt+3= t¢ 
utde iy 
e+2=m 9 
s+3—@ ¢€ 
At+im 7 


a@a+2—m™ e 
s+3=— 
a@at+4d= ee 
n+2= p 
t7+3= 0 
n+4eu 7 
g+2= 72 
e+3=a h 
a+4=m or 
i+2eea k 
o+t3e=r 
ut+4ano y 
s+2m @ 
and go on, 


“« Tf on account of the value of the ciphers: 
which compose the number I come to the 
end of the alphabet without. having enough 
complementary letters to deduct, I begin 
again at the beginning. That is what 
happens at the end of my name when the 
z is replaced by the 3. As after z the- 
alphabet has no more letters, I commence 
to count from @ and so get the c. That 
done, when I get to the end of this cryp- 
tographic system, made up of the 234— 
which was arbitrarily selected, do not for- 
get!—the phrase which you recognise above- 
is replaced by 


Ixhihneucktygeleveplrihrkryupmpg. 


“And now, young man, just look at it, 
and do you not think it is very much like- 
what is in the document? Well, what is 
the consequence? Why, that the signifi- 
cation of the lctters depends on a cipher 
which chance puts beneath them, and the 
cryptographic letter which answers to a. 
true one is not always the same. So in 
this phrase the first j is represented by an 
1, the second by an 2, the first e by an h, 
the second by a g, the third by an 4, the 
firet d is represented by an h, the last by a 
g, the first u by an z, the last by a y, the- 
first and second a’s by ac, the last by an 
¢, and in my own name an r is represented. 
by au, the other by av, and se on. Now 
you sec that if you do not know the 
cipher 234 you will never be able to read 
the lines, and consequently if we do not 
know the number of the document, it re- 
mains undecipherable ! ” ; 

On hearing the magistrate reason with 
such careful logic, Manoel was at first 
overwhelmed, but, raising his head, he- 
exclaimed, 

“No, sir, I will not renounce the hope 
of finding the number!” 

“We might havo done 60,” answered 
Judge Jarriquez, ‘‘if the lines of the- 
document had been divided into words.” 

“And why?” 

“For this reason, young man. I think: 
‘we can assume that in the last paragraph 
all that is written in these earlier para- 
graphs is summed up. Now I am con- 
vinced that in it will be found the name of* 
Joam Dacosta. Well, if the lincs had been 
divided into words, in trying the words 
‘one after the other—I mean the words 
composed of seven letters, as the name of 
Dacosta is—it would not have been impos- 
sible to evolve the number which is the- 
key of the document.” 

“Will you explain to me how you onght 
to proceed to do that, sir?’’ asked Manoel, 
who probably caught a glimpse of one 
more hope. 

“‘ Nothing can be more simple,” answered ; 
the judge. ‘‘Let us take, for example, 
one of the words in the sentence we have 
just written—my name, if you like. It is 
represented in the cryptogram by this 
queer succession of letters, ncurktygc. Well,. 
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arranging these letters in a column, one 
under the other, and then placing against 
them the letters of my name and deducting 


“That would be impossible,” interrupted | 


the judge, ‘ except on one condition.” 


“What is that ? 


“And now, young man, just look at it! 


one from the other the numbers of their. 
pe in siphavetical order, I get the fol- 
owing result :— 


Between n and j we have 4 letters 


—- e¢—-a — 2 — 
—- wu-r — 3 — 
_ v—r — 4 = 
= Bf = Be 
— t-—q a RO eS 
_ yoru — 4— 
ee ey ee 
—- e—:z — 8 — 


“Now what is the column of ciphers 
made up of that we have got by this sim- 
ple operation? Look here! 423 423 423, 
‘that is to say, of repetitions of the num- 
bers 423, or 234, or 312.” 

‘Yes, that is it!” answered Manoel. 

“You understand, then, by this means, 

that in calculating the true letter from the 
false, instead of the false from the true, I 
have been able to discover the number with 
ease, and the number I was in search of is 
really the 234, which I took as the key of 
togram.”” . 
, sir!” exclaimed Manoel; ‘if 
that is so, the name of Dacosta is in the 
last paragraph, and taking successively 
each letter of these lines for the first of the 
‘seven letters which compose his name, we 
ought to ” 


«That the first cipher of the numoer | 


should happen to be the first letter of the 
word Dacosta, and I think you will agree 
with me that that is not probable!” 

“Quite so!” sighed Manoel, who, with 
this improbability, saw the last chance 
vanish. 

«« And so we must trust to chance alone,” 
continued Jarriquez, who shook his head, 
“and chance does not often do much in 
things of this sort.” 

“ But still,” said Manoel, ‘‘ chance might 
give us this number.” 

“This number,” exclaimed the magis- 
trate —‘‘ this number? but how many 
ciphers is it composed of ? Of two, or 
three, or four, or nine, or ten? Is it made 
up of different ciphers only, or of ciphers 
in different order many times repeated ? 
Do you not know, young man, that with 
the ordinary ten ciphers, using all at & 
time, but without any repetition, you can 
make 3,268,800 different numbers, and that 
if you use the same cipher more than once 
in the number, these millions of combina- 
tions will be enormously increased? And 
do you not know that if we employ every 
one of the 525,600 minutes of which the 
year is composed to try at each of these 
numbers, it would take you six years, and 
that you would want three centuries if each 
operation took:you-an hour! No! You 
ask the impossible!” 

‘“‘ Impossible, sir?” answered Manoel. 


‘An innocent man bas been branded as 
guilty, and Joam Dacosta is to lose his life 
and his honour while you hold in your 
hands the material proof of his innocence! 
That is what is impossible!” . 

“Ah! young man!” exclaimed Jarri- 

uez, ‘who told you, after all, that Torres 

id not tell a lie? who told you that he 
really did have in his hands a document 
written by the author of the crime? that 
this paper was the document, and that this 
document refers to Joam Dacosta ?” 

“Who told me so?” repeated Manoel, 
and his face was hidden in his hands. 

In fact, nothing could prove for certain 
that the document had anything to do 
with the affair in the diamond province. 
There was, in fact, nothing te show that 
it was not utterly devoid of meaning, and 
that it had been imagined by Torres him- 
self, who was as capable of selling a false 
thing as a true one! 

“Tt does not matter, Manoel,” continued 
the judge, rising; ‘it does not matter! 
Whatever it may be to which the document 
refers, I have not yet given up discover- 
ing the cipher! After all, it is worth more 
than a logogryph or a rebus!”’ 

At these words, Manoel rose, shook 
hands with the magistrate, and returned 
to the jangada, feeling more hopeless when 
he went back that when he set out. 

(To Le continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 
By Lovis Rovsse.er. 

CHAPTER XIV.—THE LAST BATTLE. 
Se days afterwards, the Atlanta, con- 

tinuing her course to the south, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
probable that the enemy had lost all trace 
of her, and so Captain Goulard resolved to 
cruise in the Indian Ocean to the south of 
the Mascarene Islands. This position 
enabled him to command the road to India 
at the same time as those to China and 
Australia, and gave him the choice of 
revictualling either at Bourbon or the 
| Mauritius. 

From the time that the Atlanta had 
gained these seas, Danicl felt nothing but 
happiness. He knew he was still far away 
from Australia, but he saw that if Captain 
Goulard was again obliged to fly from 
superior numbers he would have no other 
refuge than the Pacific and the neighbour- 
hood of Australia. Once there, nothing 
would be easier for the lad than to get to 
Sydney or Melbourne, and, as if the event 
were rapidly approaching, he oftenrestudied 
the fragment of Bastien’s journal, and 
attempted to engrave the facts of it on his 
memory, in case he should by some acci- 
dent be deprived of it. 

What grieved him most was the thought 
that he would be obliged to leave Captain 
Goulard, and perhaps Penguin. He did 
not, however, despair of taking the young 
Canadian away with him, and so he often 
returned ta these matters in their frequent 
converrations. 

“Tell me_once for all,” said Penguin, 
one day, ‘“‘ why you are so very anxious to 
go to Australia.” 

“T caw hardly explain that to you,” said 
Daniel, with embarrassment. ‘‘ The thought 
of the rapid fortwae made by Bastien 
Moreau haunts me, and it seems that if -I 
were to try { should be-just.as lucky as he 


“But have you not told me that the 
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peer digger suffered much for many years 
fore he succeeded, and that it was only 
an accident which made him rich ?”” 

«Yes, but the accident might happen to 
us. I know pretty well in what part of 
the country he found his treasure, and that 
will certainly be useful to us.” 

“To us? You cannot suppose that I 
shall ever leave Captain Goulard for the 
sake of secking my fortune. I can well 
understand that the life of peril we lead 
here may not be to your taste, and that 
you want to leave it; but it seems to me 
that it is always a mistake to stake your 
fortune on a ‘lucky chance.’ It is to do 
what our sailors do. As soon as they get 
ashore they run to the gaming-tables, and 
there lose all their savings in the hope of 
becoming rich. You will waste your time, 
perhaps your life, in looking for a treasure 
which your steady, honest work would 
give you with greater certainty. Enter 
the merchant service, and when you have 
been there a few years you can return to 
your father and be happy. As for me, 
here I am, and here I shall remain.” 

“And if Captain Goulard allows you to 
accompany me ?” 

“© We shall then see, but I have no inten- 
tion of asking him.” 

As a commencement for the new cruise, 
the Atlanta captured a large Yankee clip- 
por loaded with rice, which Captain Gou- 
lard went to sell at the Mauritius. 

The English authorities gave him a very 
cool reception, but he was allowed to re- 
victual his ship and replenish with coals, 
and that done, he returned to the open 
sea and cruised about to the south of 
Madagascar. 

He had only been at sea a few days 
when the look-out, signalled two ships to 
the south-west. The Atlanta was at once 
steered towards them. Captain Goulard, 
mounted on the bridge, was examining 
through his telescope the two vessels 
which were as yet hardly visible, when he 
exclaimed, excitedly, 

“We are running right into the jaws of 
the wolf! Back the engines.” 

‘What is the matter, commodore?” 
asked Captain Evans, running up, as- 
tonished at the order, and thinking Cap- 
tain Goulard perceived a shoal or a reef in 
the ship’s course. 

“It means that our parts are reversed, 
and that it is we who ought to fly from 
the pursuit of the Shenandoah and the 
Washington. For, as sure as I am a loyal 
Confederate, they are the Yankees who are 
in front of us.” 

“You are right, commodore. I see 
them now. Which way sball we go?” 

‘ East-south-cast, and quickly.” 

The Atlanta gracefully answered jher 
helm and took the direction ordered by 
the commodore, but the manceuvre oceu- 
pied several moments, during which the 
enemy’s ships gained considerable ground. 
They also had recognised the Atlanta, and, 
profiting by her false movement, came on 
at top speed to bar the way. ° 

Soon a cannon shot came whistling into 
the sea a few cables off from the privateer. 

“There is the dance about to begin,” 
said the commodore, good-humouredly. 
ae sd my lads, give them as good as they 
send.” 

‘ The aftermost guns immediately opened 
re. 

“Pat on all the sail you can, Evans; 
we must move on. And wake them up in 
the engine-room.”” 

At the very moment he said this a shell 
from the enemy burst on the deck a few 


feet. from the commodore, but fortunately | 
without wounding anybody. 

“Nickle!” exclaimed Captain Goulard, 
‘‘just superintend that gun there and re- 
turn his politeness.” 

The jieutenant, who was a first-rate gun- | 
ner, pointed one of the pieces and sent a | 
shell on to the Shenandoah’s bow. She 
immediately answered by another, which 
cut a sailor in two about a yard away 
from Daniel. i 

Matters were getting serious, but the | 
Atlanta, with her masts bentling beneath | 
their canvas wings, and running at her 
highest pressure, had resumed the speed 
which for a minute or two she had lost. 
Little by little she gained on her pursuers, 
and when night fell she was out of range. 

That evening the commodore held a 
council of war. 

“It is evident, gentlemen,” said he, | 
‘‘that the commanders of the Shenandoah | 


the Shenandoah alone is a good sailer; 
the other is a great heavy tub that dates 
at least from the last century. But if we 
are to constantly fly before the enemy we 
may go round the world many times, and 
hardly do any damage at all to the Yankee 
commerce. More than that, if our coal 
fails we shall be stupidly blockaded in some 
neutral port, and remain there shut up till 
the end of the war; for I do not think it 
would be prudent to renew the manceuvre 
which succeeded at Las Palmas. On the 
other hand, it would be pure knight- 
errantry to go and measure our strength 
with two such formidable opponents. 
However, we must get rid of them some- 
how, or our cruise will come to an end. 
What think you, gentlemen?” 

“* Perhaps,” said Captain Evans, ‘‘ we 
might manage to give the enemy the slip 
and gain a sea where we could operate for 


a little time undisturbed.” 


and the Washington have had their orders 

to pursue us to the bitter end. Under these | 
conditions flight becomes impossible. It is | 
not that either of them can equal us in speed; | 


“A fearful shock lifted up the Deck.” 


“T do not think so,’”’ answered the com- 
modore. ‘‘ We have te do with seamen 
who are too expert to be taken in, for I 
know them. However, I will try your 
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plan. This very night we shall change | The Federals defended themselves 
our route, and going south-westerly we | bravely. The privateersmen, knowing that 
will run and double Kerguelen. But what | they would receive no quarter if defeated, 
shall we do if the Yankees follow our | fought likelions. The cnemy, driven from 
track?” | the deck, took refuge in the rigging, and 
“The case is embarrassing, and requires | the guinary, pitiless combat was there 
more thinking about,” said the junior cap- | resumed. 
tain. | The captain of the Shenandoah eaw at 
“Well, gentlemen, here is my plan. Al- | last that resistance was useless and hauled 
though we are not, perhaps, very learned, | down his colours. A long shout of victory 
there is not one among you who has for- | greeted the descent of the Federal flag, 
gotten the fight between the Horatii and | the drums beat a salute, and the unfortu- 
the Curiatii. You know that at one time | nate captain} bleeding and covered with 
the last of the Horatii had to contend with | wounds, handed his sword to the commo- 
the three Curiatii, who were wounded or | dore, who bowed respectfully and said, 
fatigued while he was unhurt and fresh.| ‘‘ You have fought well, sir, and no one 
What did he do? He pretended to fly, | more than I regrets the fratricidal strife 
The three brothers rushing in pursuit | which has pitted us against each other. It 
separated one from the other, and then he, | is on the greedy traders of New York that 
turning round, killed them easily one after | I make war, and it pains me to humiliate 
another, although he could have done | brave sailors, whose hearts should beat in 


nothing against their combined strength. 
Do you understand what I mean?” 

““Yes, commodore,” said each of the 
officers. 

“Let us try and keep at a short distance 
from the Shenandoah and draw her on 
after us, and when she is alone we will 
fight. Then if we win we shall be all 
right, for I defy the Washington to catch 
us.” 

During the night the Atlanta, according 
to the commodore’s orders, put her helm 
to the south, and for two days kept on in 
that direction. 

On the morning of the third day the 
look-out reported land ahead. 

“It is Kerguelen Island,” said the com- 
modore, ‘‘the last land we can mect with 
on this course. Beyond this sterile island, 
which has no inhabitants except penguins, 
the ocean extends without a break to the 

-everlasting icebergs of the Southern Pale. 
I hope we shall not have to wait long in 
these parts, for I know no region on the 
globe where storms are nore, frequent oO 


-eurrents more violent.. But 


-long way off.” fA ae 
“Sail ho! to the west-north-west,” ro- 

ported the look-out. fe . 
The commodore leaped on to the hedge, 


and examined the horizon through his 
telescope. ee as 

“I was in too great a hurry to hope," 
hesaid. ‘It isthe Shenandoah; but, as I, 
thought, she is alone. The Washington 
has not been able to keep up with her. 
Evans, clear for action. We must seize our 
opportunity and make for the encmy.” 

ardly had the words been uttcred than 
the roll of the drums was heard on the 
decks, and the men were at their quar- 
ters. 

“« Jackson, nail the cpsign of the Southern 
Confederation to the mainmast,” shouted 
the commodore ‘My lads,’’ he said to 
the sailors, ‘‘show them that you are not 
simply cargo-steslers. I reckon on every 
man of you to do his duty.” 

An hour afterwards the ships were 
within range, and a terrible artillery duel 
began. But the fight was unequal: the more 
numerous guns of the Shenandoah threat- 
ened to annihilate the Atlanta. Captain 
Goulard had seen this, and so he stecred his 
ship straight for his formidable adversary. 
In vain the Shenandoah attempted to keep 
her off; the ships fouled one another with 
a crash, the gravpling-irons were thrown, 
and the crew of the corsair, with Captain 
Evans at their head, dashed with fury on 
to the deck of the American frigate. 


b Evans,, |.anda: 
‘your idea was a good onc, and that we have |. hold 
foiled the enemy, for he has been seeking | prisoners were immediately set to work at | 
us for two days, and is now probably a theu.pumps ; 


| unison with ours. I hold you prisoner on 
parole. Order your men to come on board 
my ship, and promise for them that while 

| they are on board they will do nothing to 

| peril our safety.” 

|__ “I give you my word,” answered the 

Yankee, 

“Evans,” continued the commodore, 
“clear off from the encmy’s ship as soon 
as youcan. There is only just time.” 

In fact the Shenandoah was leaking in 


| crew were rapidly transferred to the At- 
lanta, which hastened away as fast as 


moments later the American frigate went 
down stern foremost, amid the shouts of 
the privateersmen, and almost immediately 
the sails of the Washington appeared 
above the horizon. The Yankee admiral, 
attracted by the sound of the cannonade, 
was hurrying to the help of his comrade. 
Ho arrived too late, but the danger was 
none the less great for the Atlanta. 
5 “Tha capspir had not come out of the fight 
Water was rushing into her 
rush several shot holes, and the 


their efforts succecded in 


stanping, the flow, and enabling the caulkers 
to stop the leaks. 


|gysTae-wind, too, had been rising during 
fe pattle, and the sea was getting rougher 
and rougher. It was evident that a storm 
‘was coming on. 

At a glance Captain Goulard saw the 


threatening. He would have to run from 
the Washington, and at the same time save 
his ship from the cyclone. 

Mounted on the bridge, he addressed his 
crew. 

‘‘Lads,” he said, ‘one victory is not 
enough for us to-day. A formidable enemy 
is coming down on us, while the storm 
surrounds us. Iam sorry to have to ask 
you for fresh cxertions, but youemust make 
them to assure success. Let each one get 
to his place, and not quit it until the 
Atlanta floats unmolested on a tranquil 
sea.” 

‘*We are not afraid of the Yankces nor 
the tempest,” shouted the crew. ‘‘ Three 
cheers for the commodore!” 

While the gunners returned to their gun , 
the rest of the crew sprang into the rigging, 
and in a few minutes the Atlanta, covered 
with canvas, bent low before the furious 
wind. 

The engine, .at full speed, gave her such 
incrcased aid that it was evident that the 
Washington would soon be left behind, 
when suddenly a loud report resounded in 


almost every part of her; and the captured | 


possible from the conquered ship. Some , 


gravity of the many dangers which were ' 


chief engincer rushed on to the deck, and 
whispered to the commodore the terrible 
words, : 

“The shaft has broken!” 

The shaft is the very soul of a screw- 
steamer. Without it the engine, with its 
furnaccs, boilers, and cylinders, is but a 
useless burden, fit only to be thrown over- 
board. To try and repair that enormons 
bar of steel, perhaps thirty yards long, is 
a delicate operation, difficult, and seldom 
undertaken evcn under favourable condi- 
tions, but in the midst of the raging 
elements was not even to be thought of, 
and the Atlanta had now to trust to her 
sails alone. 

As he heard the fatal news, the commo- 
dore could not restrain a genuine exclama- 
tion of anguish, but his discouragement 
only lasted a second. The storm had 


| become so fierce that an ordinary com- 


mander would have taken in all sail ; Cap- 
tain Goulard, on the coutrary, ordered as 
much more to be added as possible. 

But nevertheless the Washington began 
to gain. Soon the shells began to rain 
round the Atlanta, as, flying still, she 
vigorously replied. 

There remained but one hope to Captain 
Goulard, and that was to hold on till 


‘ nightfall, which was rapidly approaching. 


One hour longer and darkness would con- 
cecal the Atlanta from the attacks of her 
terrible ene: 

The storm had now reached its fury, and 
it was a spectacle at once terrible and im- 
pressive to see the two crews forgetting in 
their mutual autagonism the dangers which 
surrounded them. The guns vomiting 
metal and fire mingled their reverberations 
with the roaring of the storm, and carried 
death into both of the vessels. How hor- 
rible is war! 

The Atlanta, hampered with the water 
which filled her hold, rose to the waves 
with difficulty; her upper masts had been 
carried away by the wind, and hor topsails 
fluttered out torn into ribbons, while the 
waves dashed over the deck and threatened 
every minute to render it untenable. 

The commodore, covered with the blood 
which trickled from s wound made by 8 
shell-fragment, had had himeelf tied _to the 
bridge-rail, and the two cabin-boys, Daniel 
and Penguin, had followed his example, 


' and, secured by cords to the steps of the 


the hold, and an instant afterwards the | 


ladder, continued in the midst of a perfect 
hail of projectiles to transmit by their 
shouts the commodore’s orders to the men 
at the guns. 

The sky, already obscured by the veil of 
the storm, grew darker and darker. ‘The 
night arrived, and with it safety for the 
‘Atlanta, 

The Washington, herself disabled, her 
masts gone, and taking in water every in- 
stant, could fight no longer. She felt that 
her prey would escape her, and making 
one last effort she succeeded in nearing the 
Atlanta, and by a last broadside enveloped 
her in a cloud of emoke and flame. 

The corsair rceled—a shell had found its 
way to her very heart. 

With a heavy lurch she seemed about to 
sink, and then a fearful shock lifted up the 
deck, and she burst into a huge sheet of 
fire, which in an instant had spread to her 
enemy. The wind howled in its fury, the 
two ships went down together, the waves 
divided as if more completely to engulf 
them, and when they closed there remained 
not a trace of either the Washington or the 
Atlanta beyond a few shapeless fragments 
floating on the foam. 

(To be continued.) 
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(See page 236 ) 
w our Christmas number we glanced at some 
Christmases of the Past ; let us now review 
a few of the events which have occurred on the 
stage of the workl upon old New Year's Days, 
and look upon what the German poet Schiller 


calls ‘ Life’s Puppet Show.” The same simile 
of life is used by many others. ‘All the 
world’s a stage,” says Shakespeare ; and the 
dame Epictetus, who was a favourite of Nero, 
and lived and taught in Rome, enjoins us to 
“*remomber that the great world is a stage ; 
our part in the drama is determined by the 
oet, but its performance depends upon your- 
self.” He must have witnessed many a grim 
tragedy himself in those sanguinary days. 

Tn our picture we have on one side the sprightly 
‘muse Thalia, and on the other her sombre sister 
Melpomene. According to Horace, ‘Thalia 
presides over pastoral and mirthful numbers.” 

he is often represented leaning on a column, 
-and holding the crook and mask of nature, but, 
in the present instance, has laid aside that para- 
phere ia to assist in holding back the curtain, 
-tliselosing events of gloom and gladness which 
hhave taken place on past New Year's Days. + 

The month of January and its successor were 
adapted for their present station as leaders of the 
year by the wisdom of Numa Pompilius, 3. 
672. The Roman Consuls from B.c. 154, incluy 
sive, were regularly inaugurated on the Ist of 
January, and the Senate afterwards, in the times 
of the emperors, annually renewed on the same 
day their oath of allegiance. Then also began, 
nc. 45, the famous Julian period, after the 
Roman Calendar had first been reformed by 
Sosigences and adjusted by Flavius under Caesar's 
third dictatorship ; although it was not until 
A.D. 4 that his intention respecting the leap 
“years was correctly observed, and then Augustus 
fixed the decree in brass.) When Julius Cesar 
entered upon his first consulate, B.c. 59, he in- 
troduced a new regulation of committing to 
writing and publishing daily all the acts and 
state occurrences both of the Senate and of the 
people. So on the first day of the year were 
sown the secds of what is now one of England's 
-greatest blessings—a Parli«mentary press. 

“Jan. Ist, 1801, M. Piatzzi, of Palermo, dis- 
<overed the planet Ceres.” Sueh ia the dry fact 
-on record, but who can guess at the after effects 
which may emanate from that New Year's 
-night’s discovery ? The wonderful mechanism of 
our modern astronomical instruments has led to 
smany [retical prophetic results, not perhaps so 
generally appreciated as they ought to be. For 
Instance, an observation taken at Greenwich 
Observatory on some bitter frosty night by the 
half-frozen astronomer devotedly stretched upon 
his narrow couch, and, pencil in hand, scanning 
the heavens above, may eventually be the means 
of saving, even a few years hence, the lives of 
sailors in danger of making an unpleasantly 
abrupt acquaintance with the coral reefs of the 
not aiveye too peaceful Pacific, or the rugged 
ice-bound shores of Newfoundland. Say the 
sky has for days and nights been overclouded, 


and a momentary opening enables the mariner to 
seize the opportunity of making the long-wished- 
for observation, he can then, by aid of a certain 
little book, published perhaps a couple of years 
before, ascertain his exact whereabouts, and 
navigate his vessel so as to avoid the peril which 
would otherwise have led to certain destruction 
of ship and crew, 2 


« Stars teach as well as shine : at Nature's birth 
Thus their commission rau ; ‘ Be kind to man." 
Where art thou, poor benighted traveller? 

The stars will light thee, though the moon should 


fail. 
Where art thon? More benighted ' More astray ! 
In ways immortal? The stars call thee back, 
And, if obeyed their counsel, set thee right.” 


The writer had the privilege—and a great one 
too—of paying a night visit to the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, and having a peep through 
some of the most wonderful telescopes in the 
world ; and no joke it is, he can assure you, for 
those at work taking observations with the ther- 
mometer registering a temperature ever so much 
below what is usually regarded as comfortable 
—except, perhaps, according to the notions of a 
Polar r. The open sky overhead, no fire 
being possible, the heat even of the body, when 
enveloped in an overcoat, being apt to affect the 
delicate mechanism of some of the instruments ! 

Before leaving tho subject let us remember, 
amongst the numerous poetic allusions of which 
they are the subject, one of Shakespcare— 


“See, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ;” 


and the grand idea of Milton— 


“I do not believe that the great Architect, 
With all these fires the heavenly arches decked 
Only for show “— 


an idea undoubtedly shared by his friend 
and kindred genius Galileo. How astronomers 
were treated at that time we can tell from Mil- 
tou’s own words. ‘It was in Florence,” he 
says, ‘‘that I found and visited the famous 
Galileo, grown old, a prisoncr to the Inquisition 
for thinking in Astronomy otherwise than the 
Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought.” 
Rather a different state of affairs nowadays ! 
There are other New Year's associations con- 


nected with the heavenly bodies, The Calends of | 


each month being consecrated to Juno, in allu- 
sion to the moon's birth, this day was particu- 
larly devoted to that goddess, although March 
1st was perhaps made even more of a festival to 
the lunar queen, 

. Ancient Scone—though as a town or a vil- 
lage it has ceased to exist—teems with interest 
as to its historical associations. From an early 
age till a period succeeding the union of the 
Scotch and English crowns, it was first regu- 
larly, and afterwards occasionally, the scene of 
royal coronations. A celebrated stone, of many 
reputed virtues in a dark age, and still an 
emblem of Royal state, and part of the farni- 
turing of a coronation at Westminster, was, in 
834, brought hither from Dunstaffnage by Ken- 
neth 11, and flung a special, though, of course, 
imaginary, magnificence over the place, till it 
was seized and carried away to England by 
Edward 1. Al] the Scottish princes, from Ken- 
neth 11. till John Baliol, were attracted by the 
stone to receive theircrown at Scone. Charles 11., 
when on his expedition into Scotland, was, on 
January 1st, 1651, the subject of the last Scone 
coronation, and he made the occasion memorable 
by the facility with which he seemed to gulp 
down “the solemn league and covenant of 
Scotland,” and the cool nonchalance with which 
he afterwards disgorged it in the face of a fond 
and confiding people, who had hailed him as a 
“‘covenanted king.” He swore, upon his kn 
to ‘establish the Presbytery, and abolish an 
withstand all false religions.” We all know how 
he kept his word ! 

We will only mention two of the most re- 
markable of the many pageants of January Ist 
of the past. 

Edward 111., in 1349, rewarded the gallantry 
of his antagonist, Eustace de Rebeaument, by 
a chaplet of pearls—rather suggestive, by-the- 
by, of a gift to one of the fuir sex than the 


kingly reward to a valiant knight—desiring him 
to wear it for his sake, and tell the ladivs wher- 
ever he came that it was ‘given by the King 
of England to the bravest of knights.” 

More than two hundred ycars afterward s, upon. 
the same day of the year, we have another scene 
of gleaming armour, flashing lances, and waving 

lumes. In 1582 a tournament was held at 
Westminster, in which the Duke of Anjou sig- 
nalised his dexterity, tothe delight of his Royal 
mistress and president. The gallant knight's 
device culogistie to her Majesty was, ‘ Serviet 
eternum, dulcis quum torquet Eliza.” 

Apropos of tournaments, the great ‘‘ Wizard 
of North,” in the quiet, satirics] style of which 
he was such a master, gives the following pic- 
ture of the grim realities of the knightly tourna- 
ments of old, which, in spite of the halo of 
romance which now surrounds them, must have 
been very horrible affairs at times, more: re- 
sembling the brutal sports of cock-tighting, 
bull-baiting, and the so-called prize-ring of the 
present day, when they reached the desperate 
earnestness here described :— 


© Thus ended the memorable field of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, one of the most gallautly-contested. 
tournaments of that age, for although only four 
knights, including one who was smothered by 
the heat of his arinour, had died upon the field, 
yet upwards of thirty were desperately wounded, 
four or five of whom never recovered. Several 
more were disabled for life, and those who 
escaped best carried the marks of the contlict to 
their graves with them. Hence it is always 
mentioned in the old records as the ‘ gentle and 
joyous passage of arms of Ashby.’" 


A curions festival was inaugurated at Paris on 
lc jour de U'an 1198, not so much a ‘feast of 
reason” as a ‘‘flow of soul ’—the Festival of 
Fools—and continuacd prosperously for 240 years. 

This institution was not such a piece of folly 
after all, having a certain amount of good mo- 
tive attached toit. The merits of the ‘rich 
solemnity ” originally belonged to Saint Ni- 
cholas, and the *‘ Lords of Misrule” in our own 
Inns of Court, with the ‘‘ Abbots of Unreason,” 
seem to have acquired their dignity from the 
same motive—that of exploding, by a just ridi- 
cule, the saturnalian mummery and the priest- 
craft of the Druids. ' 


In Scotland the first of January is the great 
day of the year, Christmas being comparatively 
little observed, although year by year its observ- 
ance is creeping in, and now Christmas Day in 
Edinburgh is very different from what it used 
to be even thirty years ago. 

Many other incidents have stamped New 
Year's Day as a remarkable epoch in the annals 
of time. “May 1882 be a happy year to one and 
all of us. : 

“If, then, Young Year! thou needat must come, 


Choose thy attendants well ; for ’tis not thee 
We fear, but ‘tis thy company. 


Let neither loss of friends, or fame, or liberty, 
Nor pining sickness, nor tormenting pain, 
Nor sadness, nor uncleauly poverty, 

Be seen amongst thy train ; 

Nor let thy livery be 

Either black sin or gaudy vanity.” 
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Correspondence. 


The Up Yeas ver anv rus New Year int 


INTERESTED.—The only tales we know by C: FW. 
Farrar are those you mention — “ Eric. Julian 
Home,” and “St. Winifred’s,” all published by 
Messrs. A. and C. Black. 


B. R. C.—There is a good deal of information about 
the Wye in A. and C. Black's half-crown handbook 
to Hereford and Monmouth. Murray has a hand- 
book on the same subject, but it costs nine shillings. 


IN NUBIBUS.—Enclose a stamped envelope, and ay ply 
to the Secretary of the Reyal Astronomical Soc jety, 
Burlington House, 8.w. 


DOLPHIN.—Garnets are of very variable composition, 
and of half a dozen varietics, There are lime 
garnets, magnesia garnets, iron garnets, manganese 
garnets, jron-lime garnets, and lime-chrome gerneta. 
‘They vary greatly in transparency, fracture, and 
colour; but when the colours are rich they are 
looked upon as gems, and when free from flaws are 
rather valuable. ‘They are generally found in gran- 
ite, dolomite, and mica slate, and occur frequently 
in Cornwall, on Dartmoor, and in Cumberland. The 
garnet trade is chiefly with Bohemia, Pegu, Ceylon, 
and Brazil, and the varieties are known as Syrian, 
Bohemian, and Cingalese; but these are merely: 
trade names, and have no necessary connection wit! 
the districts from which the stones come. Syrian is 
in Pegu, hence the name, which has no connection 
with Syria. Ordinary garnets are common enough, 
and even the gem garnets used in jewellery are not 
now in very much esteem. There is not the slightest 
resemblance between the garnet and the diamond. 
The fact of its scratching glass is of no value what- 
ever, and the idea that diamond alone will do 80 a 
Popular delusion. Every mineral whose hardncas is 
greater than that of fluor-spar, or the fourth degree 
of Mohs's scale, will scratch glass felspar will do it, 
quartz will do it, and, in fact, the majority of the 
minerals. Garnets as a rule are not as hard as 
quartz. 

W, A. RAMWELL —Say fifteen seconds, Next time you 
take your weight, take it in stones of fourteen 
pounds each. ‘‘ Four score, nineteen pounds,” looks 
as though you were talking about the family pig. To 
check a tendency to bow-leggedness, bathe fre- 
quently in cold water, walk much, and keep your 
‘toes well out. 

Rory RLENNERHASSET.—The treasurer of a society is 
the servant of its members, and must do what the 
members, by means of their committee or council, 
order him todo, The new treasurer has no power 
over. the old; he can only act through the com- 
mittee. 


C.J. D, FREETH.—The only model printing-press that 
we know that does its work properly is xquintant’s, 
of which the smallest costs severity shillings. It is 
sold at Ludgate Circus. 


Youne Cott.—1. We have already given full instruc- 
tions as to making ice-creams, and cannot repeat. 
2. Rocking-horses are made ont of ordinary deal, not 
out of one piece, but of many bits of plank screwed 
up together, and thus waste of wood is prevented. 


CHEYLESMORE CLUB.—We cannot give prices of bicycles 
or tricycles. Apply direct to the makers. If you do 
not know the number of the street, leave it out; if 
you do not know the street, leave it out — the 
name of the town in nine cases out of ten will be 
sufficient when the firm is of any consequence, 80 
long as you put the trade it is evgaged in. 


SCHOOLBOY.—To stain leather yellow, dissolve aloes in 
linseed-oil, and amear it over with the solution. To 
stain it orange boil fustic-berries in alum-water, and 
Tub it over with the mixture, or use turmeric, 


JACK.—Our article on “ Famous French Flags” in last 
volume contains a long account cf the Oriflamme 
and the Fleur-de-Lys. 

A. R. DEANE, —The full quotation is, 

“ Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall; 
teach us 3 
There's a divinity which shapes our ends, 


Rough hew them how we will. 
It is from the churchyard scene in “ Hamlet.” 


Youne WItcH.—1. Titles are not always granted under 
the same conditions, hence in some cases the title 
may go to a nephew should there be no son, and in 
some cases the title may go to a lady, The deed 
would say. 2. Yes! 3. If you commit a murder you 
will certainly be hanged for it, no matter how lon; 
you hide, or how much you confess; and we should 
advise you to refrain from thinking of such things, 
and asking questions about them, though you may 
be in ever go great a hurry. 


pledge or deposit 


faith and confidence ; 
8 broken straw ; into every ayment weights and 
scales were introduced; and the heir who was con- 
tented with a will had to snap his fin; throw off 
his clothes, and jump about like a with real 
or pretended joy. In civil actio ie plaintiff 
touched the ear of his witness, seized his reluctant 
adversary by the neck, and implored the aid of his 
fellow-citizens ; and the two litigants grasped each 
other's hand as if they stood ready to fight before 
the tribunal. The preetor had to command them 
to produce the object of their dispute, when they 
would bustle off, and return with measured steps, 
and throw a clod of earth at the judge's feet, to 
Tepresent the fleld for which they were contending ! 
The fact is that in those days few could write, and- 
nearly all business was transacted with appropriate 
gestures, so that there should be no mistake about 
evidenee, it being easier to report truly what is done 
than what is said. 

H. M. W. S.—All such estimates are matters of 
opinion, and opinfon changes with each generation. 
ad you asked who was the greatest geueral of the 
world see: years ago you would have heen told in 
England that it was Wellington, in France that it 
was Napoleon. We are now removed from the 
glamour of their presence, and our cooler judgment 
would probably be different. Alexander was the 
greatest of the Greeks, if you can call him a Greek ; 
Hannibal the peatest of the Carthaginians; Julius 
Cesar of the Roman Republic, though others ran 
him very close; Belisarius was the greatest of the 
Roman Empire: and perhaps Alaric of the various 
invaders. Gonzalo de Cordova or Alexander Farnese 
was the greatest of the Spaniards, Gustavus Adol- 
phus of the Swedes, Frederick the Great of the 
Germans, Bonaparte of the French, and Marlborough 
of our own men, though Wellington comes very near 
to him. Taking the testimony of all nations, Han- 
nibal, Marlboreugh, and Frederick have probably 
the most votes, and of these the German king has 
perhaps the greatest number of supporters. 


H. B. C.—To keep ants out of your cupboards place 
on the shelves a few pieces of sponge saturated with 
creosote. . 


N. C. H.—In our Entomological articles, of which 
there was a long series, the subject was fully gone 
into. 


T. P.—Some very large jack have been taken. On 
August 26th last, for instance, one was captured at 
Walton-on-Thames which weighed over 24lb., and 
was 44in. long. 


and that should | 


Percy.—Jaafar was killed at the battle of Muta, th> 


first fight in which the valour of the Moslems was 
tried against a foreign enemy. Zeid, the slave of 
Mahon.et, who was freed on his conversion, was t! 
bearer of the sacred banner, Jaafar and ‘Abdal 
being ordered to succeed him should he be 
The struggle was most obstinate, and Zeid fell fi 
ing desperately in the very front rank. Jaafar se izod 
the banner, but lost his right hand. He shifted the 
standard to his left; the left was severed from his 
body, and then he embraced the flag with his bleet 
ing stumps till he was transfixed to the ground « ith 
ffty honourable wounds. ‘“ Advance!” cried Al 
dallah, who weppen into the vacant place-— 1- 
vance with confidence ; either victory or paradise 
is our own.” The lance of a Reman decided the 
alternative, but Caled seized the standard as it fell. 
Nine swords were broken in his hand, but he foucht 
on grimly and relentlessly, and his valour with- 
stood and repulsed the superior numbers of the 
“Christians.” It is a great mistake to speak slizht- 
ingly of the bravery of the founders of Mohanme- 
danism. ‘their motives are another thing. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Hanlan, of Toronto, fs the 


present rowing champion of England, and you can 
challenge him at as early an age as you like. Better 
wait till you and he get a little bit older. 


ZeNo.— If you really want to take up the study of per- 


mutations, combinations, wrepaility. etc., try 
“Choice and Chance,” by W. A. Whitworth, pu’- 
lished by Bell and Sons at 6s, 


J. W. W. Y.—We have given so much information ir. 


our articles about Model Yachts that the subject 
must stand over for some time. 


NeRvouS. — 1. We have already explained that th: 


Queen has no necessity for a surname. and never had 
one, in the proper acceptation of the term. The 
only English monarchs who really had surnames 
were the Tudors and the Stuarts. 2. The ** Life on 
the Ocean Wave” began in No. 57, and ended in 
No. 71. 


M. W. and Others.—1. Queen’s Park Football Cla. 


2 St. Pauls is four hundred and four feet high: 
Salisbury Cathedral four hundred and sixty-three 
feet, and St. Peter's at Rome four hundred and sixty- 
four feet, 


NID DE MRRLE.—Our articles on Dogs began in No. 64, 


and ended in No. 71, 


R. C. H.—You need net trouble about the date on 


which Joan of Arc was burnt, or who burt 
her, for she was not burnt at all. She married a 
Robert ‘des Armoise, had several children, and die} 
at a good old age in receipt of a comfortable pensio:a 
for her services against the English. The whole 
story, like the famous sinking of the Vengeur ex- 

loded by Carlyle, is a mere myth. There seems to 
fave been a woman burnt by the French (not the 
English, who in the old days got the credit of the 
brutality) In 1431, but M. Vignier, the latest author- 
ity, has proved that she was not the Mafd of Or- 
leans, a8 has been for so many years so confidently 
stated. 


816MA.—The Gothard Tunnel is the longest—it is nine 
miles long. The Arlberg ‘Tunnel will be under seven 
miles long; that at Mont Cenis is not quite eight 
miles. The St. Gothard cost £400 per yard, the Mont. 


Cenis £250. The Arlberg is estimated to’ cost only. 
£160, 


AN INTERESTED READER.—The marriage certificate is 


merely a copy of the record of the marriage, and has 
no value in itself. The record is the important 
thing; it 1s kept at the place where the ceremony 
was performed, and in these days is not likely to be 
lost. The “gentleman” who mislaid the marriage 
certificate, and married again on the strength of the 
loas, has been rather premature, as he will find to his 
cost when steps are taken against him. 


ANxX10US.—The Acting Proverb in our Christmas Num- 


ber was, ‘‘ When the cat's away the mice will play.” 


No. 157.—Vol. IV. 


(ALL RIGOTS RESERVED.) 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1882. Price One Penny. 


“The lower panel gave way and crashed inwards.” 


7 Ma 4 THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S. 
(i 


CHAPTER XV.—A LOWER SCHOOL FESTIVAL, 


“« | TELL you what, Wray,” said Oliver one 
evening about a week after the match, 

‘* | heartily wish this term was over.” 
“Why, that’s just what I heard your 


young brother say. He is going to learn | all wrong. I've been off my luck com- 
the bicycle, he says, in the holidays.” pletely this term.” 

“Oh, it’s not the holidays I want,” said| ‘Off your luck! You great discontented. . 
Oliver. ‘‘But somehow things have gone | ungrateful bear! Haven’t you got the 
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English prize? Aren’t you in the School 
Eleven, and didn’t you make top score in 
the match with the Sixth last Saturday ? 
Whatever do you mean by ‘off yourluck’?” 


“Oh, it’s not that, you ow,” said 
Oliver, pulling a quill pen to bits. ‘‘What 
I mean, is—oh, other !—a fellow can’t 


explain it.” 

‘« 80 it seems,” laughed Wraysford, ‘‘ but 
I wish a fellow could, for I’ve not a notion 
what you're driving at.” 

«* Well, I mean I’m not doing much 
good There’s that young brother of mine, 

for instance. What good have I been to 

him? There have I let him go and do 
just what he likes, and not looked after 
him a bit ever since he came here.” 

“ And I wager he’s got on all the better 
for not being tied up to your apron strings. 
He’s a fine honest little chap, is young 
Greenfield.” 

“Oh, I dare say; but somehow I don’t 
seem to know as much of him now as I used 
to do before he came here.” 

“That’s Loman’s fault, I bet you any- 
thing,” exclaimed Wraysford. ‘I’m sure 
he won't do thekid any good. But Rastle 
‘was saying only yesterday how well Stephen 
‘was getting on in class.” ; 

‘*Was he? It’s little thanks to me if he 
is,” said Oliver, gloomily. 

«(And what else have you got to grumble 
about P” asked his friend. 

“Why, you know how I’m out with the 
Fifth over that affair with Loman. They 
all set me down as a coward, and I’m not 


that.” 
“Of course you aren’t,” warmly replied 
the other. ‘But, Noll, you told me a 


little while ago you 
what they thought.” 

“No more I do, in away. But it’s very 
uncomfortable.” 

“Why don’t you teli them straight out 
why you didn’t let out at Loman? They 
are sure to respect your motive.” 

“Yes, and set me down asasaint! No! 
T’d sooner pass as a coward than set up as 
a saint when I’m not one. Why, Wray, if 
you'll believe me, I’ve been a worse Chris- 
tian since I began to try to be one, than I 
ever was before. I’m for ever losing my 
temper, and—” 

‘Shut up that tune, now,” interposed 
Wraysford, hurriedly. ‘‘If you are begin- 
ning at that again, I'll go. As if you; 
didn’t know you were the best fellow in the 
school!” 

“Tm not the best, or anything like,” 
said Oliver, warmly; ‘‘I hate your saying 
so—I wish almost I had never told you 
anything about it.” 

*¢ Well, I don’t know,” said Wraysford, 
walking to the window and looking out. 
“‘Ever since you told me of it, I’ve been 
trying myself in a mild way to go straight. 
But it’s desperate hard work.” 

“Desperate hard work even if you try in 
more than a mild way,” said Oliver. : 

Both were silent fora little, and then 
Olver: hurriedly changing the subject, 
said, 

‘And then, to proceed with my growl, 
I’m certain to come a howler over the 
Nightingale.” 

Vraysford turned from the window 
with a laugh. 

“‘T suppose you expect me to sympathise 
with you about that, eh? The bigger the 
howler the better for me! I only wish 
you werea true prophet, Noll, in that 
particular.” 

“Why, of course 
you don’t Loman wi. 
ing away like ruts.” 


didn’t care a snap 


‘heat bedt me—and if 
. Ihear he’s grind- 


“Ig he, though?” said Wraysford. 

“Yes, and he’s going to get a ‘coach’ 
in the holidays too.” 

**More likely a deg-cart. Anyhow, I 
dare say he will run us close. But he’s 
such a shifty fellow, there’s no knowing 
whether he will stay out.” 

Just at that moment a terrific row came 
up from below. 

“« Whatever's up down there ? ” 

“Only the Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles. 
By the way,” said Wraysford, ‘“ they’ve 
got a grand ‘supper,’ as they call it, on 
to-night to celebrate their cricket match. 
Suppose we go and see the fun P” 

“All right!” said Oliver. ‘* Who won 
the match ?” 

““Why, what a question! Do you sup- 
pose a match between Guinea-pigs and 

‘adpoles ever came to an end? ey had 
a free fight at the end of the first innings. 
The Tadpole umpire gave one of his own 
men ‘not out’ when he hit his wicket, and 
they made a personal question of it, and 
fell out. Your young brother, I hear, 
greatly distinguished himself in the argu- 
ment.” 

“‘Well, it doesn’t seem to interfere with 
their spirits now, to judge of the row they 
are making. Just listen!” 

By this time they had reached the door 
of the Fourth Junior room, whence pro- 
ceeded a noise such as one often hears in 
a certain popular department of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. Amid the tumult and 
hubbub the two friends had not much diffi- 
culty in slipping in unobserved and seat- 
ing themselves comfortably in an obscure 
corner of the festive apartment, behind a 
pyramid of piled-up chairs and forms. 

The Junior “‘ cricket feast’ was an in- 
stitution in St. Dominic’s; and was an occa- 
sion when any one who had nerves to be 
excruciated or ear-drums to be broken 
took care to keep well out of the way. In 
place of the usual desks and forms, a lon, 
table ran down the room, round whi 
some fifty or sixty urchins sat, regaling 
Homnalyes with krhat Ay left of @ vast 

of plum. e, buns, an i - 
beer. How these banquets were provided 
was always a mystery to outsiders. Some 
said a levy of threepence a head was made ; 
others, that every boy was bound in honour 
to contribute something eatable to the 
feast; and others averred that evory boy 
had to bring his own bag and bottle, and 
no more. Be thatas it might, the Guinea- 
pigs and Tadpoles at present assembled 
Jooked uncommonly tight about the jackets 
after it all, and not one had the appearance 
of actual starvation written on his linea- 
ments. 

The animal part of the feast, however, was 
nowover, and theintellectual was beginning. 
The tremendous noise which had Srought 
Oliver and Wraysford on to the scene had 
indeed been but the applause which fol- 
lowed the chairman’s opening song—a 
musical effort which was imperatively en- 
cored by a large and enthusiastic audience. 

The chairman, by the way, was no other 
than our friend Bramble, who, by reason 
of seniority—he had been two years in the 
Fourth Junior, and showed no signs of 
rising higher all bis life—claimed to pre- 
side on all such occasions. He sat up at 
the top end in stately glory, higher than 
the rest by the thickness of a Liddell and 
Scott, which was placed on his chair to lift 
him up to the required elevation, blushingly 
receiving the applause with which his song 
was greeted, and modestly volunteering to 
sing it again if the fellows liked. 

The fellows did like. Mr. Bramble 


mounted once more on to the seat of his 
chair, and saying, ‘‘Look out for the 
chorus!” began one of the time-honoured 
Dominican cricket songs. It consisted of 
about twelve verses altogether, but three 
will be quite enough for the reader. 


“ There was a little lad, 
(Well bewled !) 
And a little bat he had ; 
(Well bowled !) 
He skipped up to the wicket, 
And thought he’d play some cricket, 
But he didn’t, for he was— 
Well bowled ! 


“ He thought he'd make a score 
(So bold), 
And lead off with a four 
(So bold) ; 
So he walked out to a twister, 
But somehow sort of missed her, 
And she bailed him, for he was— 
Too bold. 


“« Now all ye little boys 
(So bold), 
Who like to make a noise 
(So bold), 
Take warning by young Walker, 
Keep your bat down to a Yorker, 
+ Or, don’t you see? you'll be— 
Well bowled !” 


The virtue of the pathetic ballad was in 
the chorus, which was usually not sung, 
but spoken, and so presented a noble oppor- 
tunity for variety of tone and expression, 
which was greedily seized upon by the 
riotous young gentlemen into whose mouths 
it was entrusted. By the time the sad 
adventures of Master Walker had been re- 
hearsed in all their twelve verses, the 
meeting was so hoarse that to the two elder 
boys it seemed as if the proceedings must 
necessarily come abruptly to a close for 
want of voice. 

But no! If the meeting was for the 
moment incapable of song, speech was yet 

sible, and behold there arose Master 

aul in his place to propose a toast. 

Now Master Paul was a Guinea-pig, and 
accounted s mighty man inhistribe. Any 
one might have supposed that the purpose 
for which he had now risen was to propose 
in complimentary terms the health of his 
gallant opponents the Tadpoles. This, 
however, was far from his intention. His 
modesty had anothertheme. ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he began. There were no 
ladies present, but that didn’t matter. 
Tremendous cheers grected this opening. 
“You all know me; I am one of your- 
selves.” Paul had borrowed this expression 
from the speech of a Radical orator, which 
had appeared recently in the papers. 
Every one knew it was borrowed, for he 
had asked about twenty of his friends 
during the last week whether that wouldn’t 
be ‘‘a showy lead-off for hig cricket feast 
jaw?” 

The quotation was, however, now greeted 
as vociferously as if it had been strictly 
original, and shouts of ‘So you are’” 
‘Bravo, Paul!” for a while drowned the 
orator’s voice. When silence was restored 
his eloquence took a new and une ted 
departure. ‘“‘Jemmy Welch, I'll punch 
your head when we get outside, see if 
I sent svemmyW.teb was 8 Gunes. 
pig who had just made a particularly good 
shot at the speaker’s nose with a piece of 
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vplum-cake. ‘Now, ladies and gentlemen, | 
shall not detain you with a speech (loud 
‘cheers from all, and ‘Jolly good job!’ 
from Bramble). I shall go on speaking 
just as long as I choose, Bramble, so 
now! (Cheers) ace apace right to 
speak as you have. pplause. ou’re 
only a stuck-up duffer. tTartito cheers, 
and a fight down at the end of the table.) 
I beg to drink the health of the Guinea- 
igs. (Loud Guinea-pig cheers.) We 
Tea the old Tadpoles in the match. , 
<{*No you didn’t!’ ‘That’s a cram!’ and 
groans from the Tadpoles.) I say we did! 
‘Your umpire was a cheat—they always 
:are! We best you hollow, didn’t we, Stee 
Greenfield ? ” 

“Yes, rather!” shouted Stephen, snatch- 
‘ing a piece of cake away from a Tadpole | 
-and shying it to a Guinea-pig. 

‘«That’s eight matches we've won,” pro- | 
-ceeded Paul; ‘‘and—all right, Spicer! I 
+saw you do it this time! See if I don’t 

‘pay you for it!” whereat the s er hur- 
Tiedly quitted his seat and, amid howls and ! 
yells, proceeded to ‘‘ pay out” Spicer. 

Meanwhile Stephen heard his name sud- 
-denly called upon for a song, an invitation 

he promptly obeyed. But as the clamour 
was at the time deafening, and the atten- 
‘tion of the audience was whelly monopo- 
lised by the commercial transactions taking | 
place between Paul and Spicer, the effect 
-of the performance was somewhat lost. 
‘Oliver certainly did see his young brother 
mount up on the table, turn very red in | 
-the face, open his mouth and shut it, smile ; 
-in one part, look sorrowful in another, and | 
wave his hand above his head in another. 
But that was the only intimation he had of 
:@ musical performance proceeding. Words 
-and tune were utterly inaudible by any 
one except the singer himself—even if he 
beara them. a 

is was getting monotonous, and the 
‘two visitors were thinking of withdrawing, 
when the door suddenly opened, and a; 
-dead silence prevailed. The new-comer | 
was the dirtiest and most ferocious-looking | 
-of all the boys in the lower school, who 
rushed into the room breathless, and in 
what would have been a white heat had 
his face been clean enough to show it. 
«« What do you think ? ” he ped, catch- 
ving hold of the back of a chair for sup- | 
port; ‘Tony Pembury ’s kept me all this 
while brushing his clothes! I told him it 
-was cricket feast, but he didn’t care! What | 
-do you think of that? Of course, you’ve 
:finished all the grub; I knew you would!” 

This last plaintive wail of sisappoint: 
:ment was drowned in the clamour of exe- 
-cration which greeted the boy’s announce- 

ment. Lesser feuds were instantly for- 
otten in presence ef this great insult. 
‘The most sacred traditions of Guinea-pigs 
and Tadpoles were being trampled upon by 
the tyrants of the upper school! Not even 
on cricket feast night was a fag to be let 
-off fagging ! f 

It was enough! The last straw breaks 
the camel’s back, and the young Dominicans 

had now reached the point of desperation. 

It was long before silence enough could 

be restored, and then the redoubtable 
Spicer yelled out, ‘‘ Lot ’s strike!” 

The cry was taken up with yells of en- | 
-thasiasm—“ Strike ! Ko more fagging !” 

“* Any boy who fags after this,” screamed 

Bramble, ‘' will be cut dead! Those who 
promise hold up your hands—mind, it’s a 
‘promise ! 

There was no mistaking the temper of 

the meeting, covery hand in the room was 


eld up. 


‘‘ Mind now, no giving in!" cried Paul. 
‘Let’s stick all together. Greenfield 
scnior, shall (il? me before I do anything 
more for him!” 

“ Poor fellow!” whispered Oliver, 
laughing ; ‘‘ what a lot of martyrdoms he’ll 
have to put up with!” 

‘‘ And Pembury shall kill me,” squealed 
Spicer, who had succeeded in comforting 
himself with several crusts of plum-cakes 
and the dregs of about a dozen bottles of 
ginger-beer. 

And every one protested their willing- 
ness to die in the good cause. 

At this stage Oliver and Wraysford with- 
drew unobserved. 

‘I’m afraid we’ve been eavesdropping,” 
said Oliver. ‘‘ Anyhow, I don’t mean to 
take advantage of what I’ve heard.” 

‘“‘ What a young ruffian your brother is!” 
said Wraysford ; ‘‘he looked tremendously 
in earnest!” 

“Yes, he always is. You'll find he'll 
keep his word far better than most of 
them.” 

“Tf he does, I’m afraid Loman will make 
it unpleasant for him,” said Wraysford. 

“Very likely.” 

“‘ Then you'll have to interfere.” 

“Why, what a bloodthirsty chap you 
are, Wray! You are longing for me to 
quarrel with Loman. I'll wait till young 
Stephen asks me ti.” 

“Do you think he will? He’s a proud 


little chap.” 

Oliver laughed. ‘‘It’ll serve him right 
if he does get a lesson. Did ever you see 
such a lot of young cannibals as those 
youngsters? Are you coming to have 
supper with me?” 

The nine o’clock bell soon rang, and, as 
usual, Oliver went to his door and shouted 
for Paul. 

He shout od again and but the f 
‘e shoute in and again, but the 
did not appear. ‘The Sean business,” 

he said. ‘‘ What shall Ido? Paul!” 

This time there came a reply down the 
passage—‘‘ Shan’t come!” 

“Ho, ho!” said Oliver ; ‘‘ this ia serious; 
they are sticking to their strike with a ven- 
geance! I suppose I must go and look for 
my fag, eh, Wray? Discipline must be 
maintained.” 

So saying, Oliver stepped out into the 
passage and strolled off in the direction 
from which the rebel’s voice had proceeded. 


The passages were empty; only in the 
Fourth Junior room was there a sound of 
clamour. 


Oliver went to the door; it was shut. 
He pushed ; it was fortified. He kicked on 
it; a defiant how] greeted him from inside. 
He called aloud on his fog; another 
‘*Shan’t come!” was his only answer. 

It wus getting past a joke, and Oliver's 
temper was, as we have seen, not of the 
longest. He kicked again, angrily, and 
ordered Paul to appear. 

The same answer was given, accompanied 
with the same yell, and Oliver’s temper 
went faster than ever. He forgot he was 
making himeelf ridiculous; he forgot he 
was only affording a triumph to those 
whom he desired to punish ; he forgot the 
good resolutions which had held him back 
on a former occasion, and, giving way to 
sudden rage, kicked desperately at the 
doer once more. 

This time his forcible appeal had some 
effect. The lower panel of the door gave 
way before the blow and crashed inwards, 
leaving a breach large enough to admit a 
football. 

It was an unlucky piece of success for 


Oliver, for next moment he felt his foot 
grabbed by half a dczen small hands 
within and held firmly, rendering bim 
unable to stir from his ridiculous position. 
In vain he struggled and raged; he was a 
ight prisoner, at the mercy of his captors. 
't was all he could do to keep his'one 
foot, clinging on wildly to the handle of 
the door. In this dignified attitude Wrays- 
ford presently found his friend, and in such 
a state of passion and fury as he had never 
before seen him. 

To rap the array of inky knuckles in- 
side with a ruler, and so disengage the 
captive foot. was the work of a minute. 
Oliver stood for a moment facing the door 
and trembling with anger, but Wraysford, 
taking him gently by the arm, said, ‘“‘ Come 
along, old boy !” 

There was something in bis voice and 
look which brought a sudden flush into the 
pale face of the angry Oliver. Without a 
word, he turned from the door and accom- 
panied his friend back to the study. There 
were no long talks, no lectures, no remorse- 
ful confessions that evening. The two 
talked perhaps less than usual, and when 
they did it was about ordinary school 
topics. 

No reference was made cither then or 
for a long whilo afterwards to t!e events 
of the evening. And yet Oliver and Wrays- 
ford, somchow, scemed more than ever 
drawn together, and to understand one 
another better after this than had over 
been the case before. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRYPTOGRAM ; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 
(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE GIANT RAFT.”) 
By Jures Verne, 
Author of “The Boy Captain,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER X1V.—CHANCE ! 


COMPLETE change took place in public 
opinion on the subject of Joam 
Dacosta. To anger succecded pity. The 
population no longer thronged to the 
prison of Manaos to roar out cries of death 
to the prisoner. On the contrary, the 
most forward of them in accusing him of 
being the principal author of the crime of 
Tijuco now averred that he was not 
guilty, and demanded his immediate resto- 
ration to liberty. Thus it always is with 
the mob—from one extreme they ran to 
the other. But the change was intclligible. 
The events which had happened during 
the last few days—the struggle between 
Benito and Torres; the scarch for the corpse, 
which had reappeared undcr such extra- 
ordinary circumstances; the finding of 
the ‘‘ indecipherable ” document, if we can 
so call it; the information it concealed, the 
assurance that it contained, or r:ther the 
wish that it contained, the material proof of 
the guiltlessness of Joam Duacosta; and the 
hope that it was written by the real culprit 
—all these things had contributed to work 
the change in public opinion. What the 
people had desired and inipatiently de- 
manded forty-eight hours before, they now 
feared, and that was the urrival of the in- 
structions due from Rio de Janeiro. 
These, however, were not likely to be 
delayed. 
Joam Dacosta had been arrested on the 
24th of August, and cxamined next day. 
The judge's report was sent off on the 
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26th. It was now the 28th. In three or | stand what interest the affair created. In 
four days more the Minister would have | any case, the situation of Joam Dacosta 
come to a decision regarding the convict, | was must hazardous. If the document was 


“His servants, 


and it was only too certain that jus- 
tice would take its course. 

There was no doubt that such would be 
the case. On the other hand, that the 
assurance of Dacosta’s innocence would 
appear from the document, was not doubted 
by anybody, neither by his family nor by 
the fickle population of Manaos, who ex- 
citedly followed the phases of this dramatic 
affair. 

But, on the other hand, in the eyes of 
disinterested or indifferent persons who 
were not affected by the event, what value 
could be assigned to this document? and 
how could they even declare that it referred 
to the crime in the diamond arrayal? It 
existed, that was undeniable; it had been 
found on the corpsc of Torres, nothing 
could be more certain. It could even be 
seen, by comparing it with the letter in 
which Torres gave the information about 
Joam Dacosta, that the document was not 
in the handwriting of the adventurer. 
But, as had been suggested by Judge 
Jarriquez, why should not the scoundrel 
have invented it for the sake of his bar- 
gain? And this was less unlikely to be 
the case considering that Torres had de- 
clined to part with it until after his mar- 
riage with Dacosta’s daughter—that is to 
say, when it would have been impossible 
to undo an accomplished fact. 

All these views were held by some people 


black or white, 


ey 
ae 


dared not come near him.” 


not deciphered it would be just the same 
as if it did not exist ; and if the secret of 
the cryptogram was not miraculously 
divined or revealed before the end of the 
three days, the supreme sentence would 
inevitably be suffered by the doomed man 
of Tijuco. And this miracle a man at- 
tempted to perform! The man was Jarri- 
quez, and he now really set to work more 
in the interest of Joam Dacosta than for 
the satisfaction of his analytical faculties. 
A complete change had also taken place in 
his opinion. Was not this man, who had 
voluutarily abandoned his retreat at 
Iquitos, who had come at the risk of his 
lite to demand his rehabilitation at the 
hands of Brazilian justice, a.:moral enigma 
worth all the others put together? And 
so the judge had resolved never to leave 
the document until he had discovered the 
cipher: He set to work at it in a fury. 
He ate no more; he slept no more! All 
his time was passed in inventing combiua- 
tions of numbers, in forgiug a key to force 
this lock ! 

This idca had taken possession of Judge 
Jarriquez’s brain at the end of the first 
day. A barely suppressed rage consumed 
him, and kept him in a perpotual heat. 
His whole house trembled; his servants, 
black or white, dared not come near him. 


kere end there, and we can quite under- : 


Fortunately he was a bachelor; had there 
been a Madame Jarriquez she would have 
had a very uncomfortable time of it. Never 


had a problem so taken possession of this 


oddity, and he had thoroughly made up 
his.mind to get at the solution even if bis 
head exploded like an overheated boiler 
under the tension of its vapour. 

It was perfectly clear to the mind of the 
worthy magistrate that the key to the 
document was a number, composed of two 
or more ciphers, but what this number 
was all investigation seemed powerless to 
discover. ca 

This was the enterprise on which Jarri- 

uez, in quite a fury, was engaged, and 

uring this 28th of August he brought all 
his faculties to bear on it, and worked away 
almost superhumanly. 

To arrive at the number by chance, he 
said, was to lose himself in millions of 
combinations, which would absorb the life 
of a first-rate calculator. But if he could 
in no respect reckon on chance, was it im- 
possible to proceed by reasoning P Deci- 
dedly not! And so it was ‘‘to reason till 
he became unreasoning ”’ that Judge Jarri- 
quez gave himself up after vainly seeking 
repose in a few hours of sleep. He who 
ventured in upon him at this moment, 
after braving the formal defences which 

rotected his solitude, would have found 

im, as on the day before, in his etudy, 
before his desk, with the document under 
his eyes, the thousands of letters of which 
seemed all jumbled together and flying 
about his head. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed ; ‘why did not. 
the scoundrel who wrote this separate the 
words in this paragraph? We might—we 
will try—but no! Mawover: if there is 
anything here about the murder and the 
robbery, two or three words there must be 
in it—‘ arrayal,’ ‘diamond,’ ‘ Tijuco,’ ‘ Da- 
costa,’ and others; and in putting down 
their cryptological equivalents the number 
could be arrived at. But there is nothing 
—not a single separation !—not one word 
by itself! One word of two hundred and 
seventy-six letters! I hope the wretch 
may be blessed two hundred and seventy- 
six times for complicating his system in 
this way! He ought to be hanged two 
hundred and seventy-six times!” 

And a violent thump with his fist on the 
document emphasised this charitable wish. 

“But,” continued the magistrate, ‘if I 
cannot find one of the words in the body 
of the document I might at least try my 
hand at the beginning and end of each 
paragraph! There may be a chance there 
that [ ought not to miss.” 

And impressed with this idea Judge Jar- 
riquez successively tried if the letters which 
commenced or finished the different para- 
graphs could be made to correspond with 
those which formed the most important 
word, which was sure to be found some- 
where, that of Dacosta. 

He could do nothing of the kind. 

In fact, to take only the last paragra: 
with which he began, the formula pinta 


P= D 
a = a 
y = ¢ 
oe. 
8 = 8 
Zt = t 
y = @ 


Now at the very first letter Jarriquez 
was stopped in his calculations, for the 
difference in alphabetical position between 
the d and the p gave him not one cipher 
but two, namely, 12, and in this crypto- 
gram only one letter can take the place of 
another. 

It was the same for the seven last letters 


' of the paragraph, psuvjhd, of which 
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the series also commences with a p, and 
which could in no case stand for the d in 
Dacosta, because these letters were in like 
manner twelve spaces apart. 

So it was not his name that figured here. 

The same observation applies to the 
words arrayal and Tijuco, and which were 
successively tried, but whose construction 
did not correspond with the cryptographic 
series. 

After he had got so far, Judge Jarri- 
quez, with his head nearly splitting, arose 
and paced his office, went for fresh air to 
the window, and gave utterance to a growl, 
at the noise of which a flock of humming- 
birds, murmuring amongst the foliage of 
2 mimosa-tree, betook themselves to flight. 
‘Then he returned to the document. * 

He picked it up and turned it over and 
over. 

“The humbug! the rascal!” he hissed ; 
<‘it will end by driving me mad! But 
steady! Be calm! Don’t let our spirits 

down! This is not the time!” 

And then having refreshed himself b: 
giving his head a thorough sluicing wit 
cold water, 

“Let us try another way,” he said, 
“‘and as I cannot hit upon the number 
from the arrangement of the letters, let us 
see what number the author of the docu- 
ment would have chosen in confessing that 
he was the author of the crime at Tijuco.” 

This was another method for the magis- 
trate to enter upon, and may be he was 
right, for there was a certain amount of 
logic about it. 

“* And first let us try a date! Why should 
not the culprit have taken the date of the 

ear in which Dacosta, the innocent man 

e allowed to be sentenced in his place, was 
born—was he likely to forget a number 
which was so important to him? Then 
Joam Dacosta was born in 1804. Let us 
see what 1804 will give us as a crypto- 
logical number.” 

And Judge Jarriquez wrote the first let- 
ters of the paragraph, and putting over 
them the number 1804 repeated thrice, he 
obtained 

1804 1804 1804 
phyj styd adqfd 
Then in counting up the'spaces in alpha- 

betical order, he obtained 


o.yf rdy. etf. 

And this was meaningless! And he wanted 
three letters which he had to replace by 
points, because the ciphers, 8, 4, and 4, 
which command the three letters, h, d, and 
do d, not give corresponding letters in as- 
«ending the series. 

“That is not it again!” exclaimed Jarri- 
quez. ‘Let us try another number.” 

And he asked himself, if instead of this 
first date the author of the document had 
not rather selected the date of the year in 
which the crime was committed. 

This was in 1826. 

And so proceeding as above, he obtained 


1826 1826 1826 

phyj ‘slyd dqfa 
and that gave 

o.vd rdv. cid. 


‘the same meaningless series, the same ab- 
sence of sense, as many letters wanting as 
‘in the former instance, and for the same 
‘Teason. 

“Bother the number!” exclaimed the 
‘magistrate. ‘‘ We must give it up again. 
Let us have another one! Perhaps the 
rascal chose the number of contos repre- 
senting the amount of the booty!” 


Now the value of the stolen diamonds 
was estimated at eight hundred and thirty- 
four contos, or about 2,500,000 francs, and 
so the formula became 


834 834 834 834 
phy jel ydd ofa 


and this gave a result as little gratifying 
as the others. 


het bph pa. 


“Corfound the document and him who 
imagined it!” shouted Jarriquez, throwing 
down the paper which was wafted to the 
other side of the room. ‘It would try 
the patience of a saint!” 

But the short burst of anger passed 
away, and the magistrate, who had no idea | 
of being beaten, picked up the paper. 
What he had done with the first letters of 
the different paragraphs he did with the last 
—and to no purpose. Then he tried every- 
thing his excited imagination could sug- 

est. 

4 He tried in succession the numbers which 
represented Dacosta’s age, which would 
have been known to the author of the 
crime, the date of his arrest, the date of 
the sentence at the Villa Rica assizes, the 
date fixed for the execution, etc., etc., even 
the number of victims at the affray at 
ijuco ! 
Nothin, ! All the time nothing! 


ic. 


Judge Jarriquez had worked himself into 


about and twisted about, and wrestled 
about as if he really had got hold of his 
enemy’s body. Then suddenly he cried, 
‘Now for chance! Heaven help me now 
logic is powerless ! ” 

is hand seized a bell-pull hanging near 
his table. The bell rang furiously, and the 
magistrate strode up to the door, which he 
opened. ‘‘ Bobo!” he shouted. 

A moment or two elapsed. 

Bobo was a freed negro, who was the 
privileged servant of Jarriquez. He did not 
appear; it was evident that Bobo was 
afraid to come into his master’s room. 

Another ring at the bell ; another call to 
Bobo, who, for his own safety, pretended 
to be deaf on this occasion. And now a 
third ring at the bell, which unhitched the 
cravk and broke the cord. 

This time Bobo came up. ‘‘ What is it, 
sir?” asked Bobo, prudently waiting on 
the threshold. 

“« Advance, without uttering a single 
word!”’ replied the judge, whose flaming 
eyes made the negro shake again. 

Bobo advanced. 

“Bobo,” said Jarriquez, “attend to what 
I say, and answer immediately; do not 
even take time to.think, or I—” 

Bobo, with fixed eyes and open mouth, 
brought his feet together like a soldier and 
stood at attention. 

“« Are you ready ?” asked his master. 

“Tam.” 

“Now, then, tell me, without a mo- 


."A flock of Humming-Birds took flight.” 


such a state of exasperation that there 
really was some fear that his mental facul- 
ties would lose their balance. He jumped | 


ment’s thought—you understand—the first 
number that comes into your head.” 
«* 76223,” answered Bobo, all in'a breath. 
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Bobo thought he would please his master 
by giving him a pretty large one ! 

Wedge: Jarriquez had run to the table 
and, pencil in hand, had made out a formula 
with the number given by Bobo, and. which 
Bobo had in this way only given him at a 
venture. 

It is obvious that it was most unlikely 
that a number such as 76223 was the key 
of the document, and it produced no other 
result than to bring to the lips of Jarriquez 
such a vigorons ejaculation that Bobo dis- 
appeared like a shot ! 


(To be continued.) 


— 
ALFONSO AND GREGORIO; 
on, 
THE BURNING ISLAND. 
CHATTER V. 

NCE came 

the sound? 

It was the 

half-caste, 

who was 

returning sur- 

reptitiously. 

he intention 

of this mon- 

ster, when he 

promised to 

return to Sa- 

lem, was to 

gaintheneces- 

sary time for 

reloading his 

musket. This 


done, he sct 
out again in pursuit of Alfonso. 

It is quite impossible to express the rage 
which the Brazilian felt at the sight of 
Gregorio. He picked up his gun, glided 
quietly through the shrubs without losing 
sight of his enemy, and ‘began to climb a 
cedar, so as to find himself for this, the last 
time, in face of the half-caste. It was 
necessary to put an end to this. 

Still the heat became every instant more 
terrible and more intense. Thick black 
clouds rested on the tops of the high trees, 
and darkened the forest to such a degree 
that you might have supposed that night 
had come suddenly on. Then the sun ap- 
peared again a moment afterwards more 

urning than ever. On the heads of these 
two men the heavy atmosphere weighed 
like so much lead. Alfonso, perspiring at 
every pore, reached the top of his cedar 
without having been seen by the half-caste, 
who cast his eye over all the neighbouring 
trees. 

“*Gregorio,” he then cried out to him, 
‘‘you necd not look any farther, I am 
here; you are a porter and a coward. 
One of us two must die.” 

Hearing this voice, the sergeant began 
to take all prudent precaution. They were 
only ten paces from each other, protected 
by the trunk of tree, and each waiting 
for an imprudence on the part of his 
enemy to fireon him. Then Alfonsp took 
his straw hat, put it on the end of the bar- 
rel of his gun, and trying to imitate the 
movement of a head cautiously put for- 
ward, he gently pushed it out of a mass of 
foliage, taking good care to remain him- 
self in the background. Gregorio was taken 
in. He quickly shouldered his rifle and 


fired. The hat, pierced by the ball, fell to 
the ground. A cry of triumph came from 
the throat of the pursuer, and he emerged 
into the open. At the same instant Al- 
fonso discovered himself pnd cried out, 

“This time you shall die. On your 
knees.” 

A clap of thunder of unprecedented vio- 
lence suddenly broke above their heads 
and shook the whole forest. The clouds | 
gathered in less time than it takes to write 
it, and the storm broke out with incon- 
ceivable force. The forest became as dark 
as night. Alfonso understood that the first 
thing to do was to fly, and, without caring ' 
to have another death on his conscience, he | 
left. the half-caste to himeclf, and rushed | 
as quickly as he could to the great river, 
which could not be very far off. 

Gregorio, for his part, believing that Al- 
fonso was only waiting for a flash of light- | 
ning to shoot him down, took advantage , 
of the obscurity and ficd in the opposite | 
direction. Ten minutes Inter, although 
the clouds were thicker and blacker, the 
two enemies might have continucd their 
Quel, for the electric discharges succeeded 
each other with such rapidity that their 
lurid and continuous flashes actually sup- 
plied the place of sunlight. 

Our European storms are but very poor 
displays by the side of equatorial hurri- 
canes. It sounds as if there were a continual 
rol of artillery, accompanied by flashes of 
lightning, which cross and recross, gather- 
ing force at every fresh discharge, and ten- 
fold intensity every second. It is all the 
more dangerous because all the clouds 

ass rapidly over the trees without break- 
ing, and the lightning strikes the highest 
cedars ten times a minute. 

Gergorio, swift asa tiger, fled with all 
the speed he was capable of. His expe- 
rience of such storms told him that at any 
moment the forest might be in flames; he 
knew, too—and this it was that kept up his 
courage—that tempests as furious as that 
which raged above his head were not of 
long duration. Still one flash of lightning 
succeeded another with more fury than 
ever. One moment he heard a clap of 
thunder, the noise of which deafened him, 
then another still more fearful, then 
another, and so on continuously. On all 
sides formidable sparks of electric light fell 
like a shower on this sea of foliage, accom- 
panied with the crash of the sky. It 
seemed as if the heavens themselves were 
being broken up under the pressure of this 
tremendous force. Round the fugitives 
wild beasts rushed and serpents writhed 
along seeking safety in flight.-: 

Gregorio began to lose cou . A 
squirrel struck with lightning fell down 
dead two paces from him. Still not a drop 
of rain. By degrees, however, the claps of 
thunder became less violent; the sky be- 
came less black, and the flashes of light- 
ning less frequent. The half-caste began to 
breathe again. A cloud commenced to 
break over the forest: a sheet of water fell 
like a deluge ; but this only lasted a few 
moments, and then the sun appeared again. 
It was now about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. For one moment the savage 
Gregorio debated with himself whether he 
should take up again the pursuit of Al- 
fdnso. But this time he felt it would be 
impossible, as during the storm they had 
separated so far from one another ; so he 
gore up the idea, and set out to return to 

jalem. 

But he had scarcely walked for ten 
minutes when he heard a great noise behind 


him. It was two jaguars who were seek- 


ing safety in flight, uttcring plaintive- 
howls. Gregorio did not pay much atten- 
tion to them, breaking his way through 
the brambles and clinging shrubs, pulling - 
down the flexible branches so us to clear- 
a way for himself. He was quite in his 
element, and knew the way perfectly. 
However, a band of tiger-cats, leaping 
from tree to tree, fell at his side like an ava- 
lanche. He gave himself up for lost, but 
the creatures uttered terrible cries and 
hewled with fear. 

Along the soil of the forest the tall grass 
and stunted shrubs began to shake in a 
restless manner. All round there was a 
frightful stir. Gigantic boa-constrictors 
showed for a moment their shining and 
glutinous heads, and then disappeared to- 
wards-the east; enormous lizards took 
flight in the same direction; clouds of 
birds passed above the forest. Everything, 
even down to the big ants of those parts, 
took the same road. One might have 
thought that all these monsters were going 
to some witches’ meeting. 

Gregorio began to be uneasy. The 
tiger-cats, uttering picrcing cries, passed 
busily over his head, either without seeing 
him or else without deigning to take any 
notice of him. It was very strange. On 
the other hand, the migration of the rep- 
tiles and of every other living creature 
became more close and compact. 

The grass bent down under the weight 
of such a crowd, and one might distin- 

‘ish a troop of serpents gliding towards 

he stream, hissing as they went; while 
formidable toads, disturbed in their philo- 
sophical apathy, hastened in their sluggish 
fashion along the same road. Then came 
stags, wild boars, bears, tapirs,—an inter- 
minable caravan of animals. 

Certainly something had happened : fora 
dull, dead sound began to make itself 
heard from the north. A crocodile in wild 
haste made a passage through the branches 
of a thorny shrub and passed quickly on. 
It could not, then, be an inundation. Gre- 
gorio mounted to the top of a tree, not 
daring yet to say to himself, ‘‘ It must be 
a fire.” 

There was no need to climb to the high- 
est branches in order to distinguish an im- 
mense light which spread to the north and 
west, The whale forces wes -in. flames. 
The lightning, falling perhaps some five- 
hundred times, had eat fire to the dry 
branches and resinous trees; it very soon 
spread, and now there was a burning circle 
which was gradually contracting, so as to 
hem in and destroy all within it. 

Gregorio at once made up his mind what 
todo. He followed the tigers, the birds, 
the reptiles, and rushed towards the east, 
not for a moment quitting the direction 
taken by the denizens of the forest, for he- 
knew very well that their unerring instinct 
would lead them towards the Amazon 
river. 

Nor could he go too quickly. The fire, 
before breaking out and wrapping the large 
trees in its embrace, advanced rapidly 
along the ground of the‘forest, where the 
dead leaves and inflammable shrubs caught 
asif by magic, so that before ranning the 
risk of being burnt alive one was threat- 
ened with suffocation, for the smoke was 
already spreading under the sergeant’s 
very feet, and mounted in a thick column 
towards the vault of wood overhead. Gre- 
gorio, mad with fear, bounded from branch 
to branch without giving a thought tc- 
what he had to tear his way through. 
although at every step he left a shred. 
either of his clothes or his skin. 
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A band of apes, wild with fear, passed 
near him, uttering cries of terror and mak- 
ing the most frightful grimaces. For 
more than a quarter of an hour he rivalled 
these creatures in agility, and made as 
much way as they did. 

What a day it was! It needed a man 
with a constitution of iron to have strength 
for flight after all that he had undergone 
during the last twelve hours. At last he 
felt a little freshness in the air; the river 
could not be very far off. 

Nothing can be conceived more hideous 
than the aspect of this man at this moment, 
covered from head to foot with blood and 
mosquitos. It would have been difficult for 
the most clever naturalist to have decided 
at a glance whether he was a man or an 
ape; and yet he overcame all obstacles as 
if he did not know what fatigue meant. His 
arms and legs were as pliant as if, instead 
of muscles, he had springs of steel. 

At length the last oakin the forest stood 
before him, and he perceived the immense 
river, the strong current of which was al- 
ready carrying down a thousand animals 
who were seeking the opposite bank in 
their flight. At his feet was a sandy 
beach about twenty yards broad, and ex- 
tending 8 very considerable distance from 
oneend to the other. But upon this beach, 
brought together as if for a new Noah’s 
ark, were the animals of those parts, 
wild with fear, leaping up, tearing each 
other to pieces, howling in a pitiable 
fashion, scratching up the soil with their 
claws, and lifting their noses to the wind 
so as to catch the first scent of the coming 
conflagration. It was a fearful and 
gruesome sight. 

To have gone down there in order to 
leap into the stream would have been 
simple madness. Between the paws of the 
jaguars, of the apes, and of all these crea- 
tures devoted to death, might be seen an 
innumerable multitude of reptiles crawling 
along, from the serpent as thin as a willow 
rod up to the enormous boa-constrictor. 
All this crowd of creatures were seething, 
writhing, hissing, killing ; and at intervals, 
urged forward by the mass of new arrivals 
as much as by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, they threw themselves headlong 
into the stream, where they became an 
easy prey to the alligators. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A PERPETUAL CALENDAR, 


© many letters are 
constantly reaching 
us with inquiries as 
to what day of the 
week such and sucl 
a day fell on, that 
we think our readers 
had better constract ; 
@ perpetual calendar 
for themselves. We | 
say "‘perpetual” ad- | 
visedly, for it is pos- 
sible to tell the days 
of the week for as 
many millions of 
years as may be 
thought desirable, 
and this is the way 
it is done. 

Two successive years cannot begin on the same day; 
fin each ordinary year are 365 days, or une day more 
than Sit two weeks, hence if a begins with a 
Sunday the next year will begin ‘with Monday, unless 
of course it happens to be a leap , When the extra 
«lay in ¥ebruary will cause the following ror to begin. 
on a Tuesday. Now, it has long been the custom to 
denote the days of the week by letters, and the letters 
used are the first seven, the same as in music, A, B, C, 
D.E,F,G. These are the letters of the week, and the 
ret day of the year is always A, the seventh G, hence 


in different years the week-days have different letters. 
One year A may stand for Monday, another for Wednes- 
day, and so on. Whatever letter stands for Sunday— 
a dominica”—is called the ‘‘ Dominical Letter,” 
and, given the Dominical Letter, the other letters can 
be seen ata glance, The Dominical Letter of this year 
is A, hence the year began on Sunday. All the 1832 
Sundays are A’s, all the Mondays b's, and all the Tues- 
days C’s, This Dominical Letter is the keystone of 
perpetual calendars. Given that, and all the rest is 
known, 

Now in our Calendar there are leap years every four 
years, and in every four hundred years three leap yeara 
ending the centuries are suppressed, hence four hun- 
dred thing completes the round. After then the 
Calendar repeats itself, and our Calendar must be con- 
structed for that period. 

Take a sheet of foolscap and rule it into eight 
columns—four for the years, and four for the Dominical 
letters. Of the letter columns the first is for the ye: 
of those centuries whose hundreds divided hy 4 leave 
1 over—that is to say, if you divide the bundredg in 
the date required by 4, and there is a remainder of 1, 
the letter of the year will be found in the first column; 
if there is 2 over you will look in the second colum! 
if 3, in the third column ; ff 0 in the fonrth column. 
Take 1881, for instance :—18+4=4+42, and its letter 
will come in our second column. 

Now to start. In the firat figure colnmn put at the 
top, 0, for the even century, and against it in the first 
letter column C, in the second E, in the third F, in the 
fourth BA. This means that for a year such as 1700, 
17+4=44+1; and in the first column is C, which is its 
Dominical Letter. For 1800, 18+4=4+2, or E. For 

, 19. +3, orG. And for 2000, which is a leap 
year, 40. 0, and for the first two months the Domi- 
nical Letter is B; for the next ten, owing to the extra 
day in February, the letter is A. 

w a line across tho paper beneath the 0 and these 
letters, and below the line in the first figure column put 
1; on the next line beneath, 2; and so on to 283. Then 
against the one on the top line of the second column 
put 29, ngainst 2 put 30, and so on to 56. Commence 
your third column with 57, and end it with 84; and 
commence your fourth column with 85, and finish 
with 99. This makes the century; and now, beneath 
every four figures down rule a line right across the 
page, 80 as to divide the 28 into seven groups of four 
each, the first group ending with the horizontal line 
4, 32, 60, 88; the last with 28, 66, and 84. 

So far for the years; now for the letters. At the 
bottom of the first letter column, in a line with 23, te 
and 84, put DC. These years will be leap years, an 
therefore want the two letters, and the letter for the 
first two months is always that immediately following 
the other. On the line above, that is, opposite 27, 55, 
and 83, nut E, above that F, above that G. This 
finishes the first group of four years so far as the frst 
column {s concerned ; and it will be noticed that, com- 
mencing from the bottom, the letters run in alpha- 
betical order. This they do throughout, so, not for- 
getting to double on the cross lines which mark the 
leap years, run on up to the top with BA, C, D, E, and 
you will find that the column finishes with the ¢ placed 
opposite to the 0. As with the first column, so do with 
the second, commencing with FE, so with the third 
commencing AG, so with the fourth commencing BA. 
‘Asa check we may say that the last cross line will read 
28, & 4, DC, FE, AG, BA; the first 1, 29, 57, 85, B, D, 


Now, to find the Dominical Letter, say for 1857, we 
first divide the 18 by 4, and get two over ; the letter is 
therefore in the second column; and looking on the 
numbers for 67, we find against it in the second letter 
column D, which was the Dominical Letter of that 
year. z 
Having got the letter, we now want a table of the 
days of the week, and you make seven columns on 
another sheet of foolscap for seven full months from 
the first to the thirty-first, column No. ] having the 
first of the month on a Sunday, column No. 2 begin- 
ning with Saturday, column No.7 with Monday. Run 
the seven lines through for twelve lines below the 
thirty-firsts, and write in the margin on each of the 
twelve cross lines the names of the months from 
January to December. 

Now, against January put in the first colamn—that 
is, in the column which begins with Sunday—an A, 
and in the second B, and so on, G coming in the 
column which begins with Monday. October has the 
seme days as January, so under January's A put 
October's A, and run on to G. May has a day diffe- 


"rent, so commence with B, and with A in the seventh 


column. August is a day out from May, so commence 
it with C, and finish with B. February, March, and 
November come another day on. Begin allof them with 
D, and finish with C, Begin June with E, September 
and December with F, and April and July with @. 
Your first column ought to read vertically, A, D, D, G, 
B, F, U, C, F, A, D, FL 

‘Our calendar is now complete, and let us see what 
day of the week Christmas Day, 1801, fell on. Now 
18+4=4+2, and we must look in the second letter 
column, In that column against the 1 we find D, end 
in our second table we look along December till we 
come to D, when we find that the month began on a 
Tuesday, and that the 25th consequently fell on a 

iday. 

So far so ; but now let us take a jump Into 
futurity, and as there is no use in singing small, let us 
see what «lay of the week the Ist of April will fall on 
in A.D, 409,728,385 (") 

Now 409,723,3--4 = 1024308+1, and opposite 85 in our 
first column we find B. Referring to our table of 
months we get the B against April in the third coluron, 
and—shade of Mother Shipton !—we are enabled to 
onder whether there will still be eny: tage taka 

lef penny postage-stamps to St. Martin’s-le-Gran 
on Friday, the ist of April, 409,728,385 ! 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


Worps oF CHEER.—An Australian physician and M.4., 
who has played cricket with Murdoch, and been to 
school with ‘the demon” Spofforth himself, writes 
to ‘‘add his mite of thanks for the inestimable boon 
given the risen generation in publishing such a paper 
as the Boy's Own. Even in distant Australia,” ho 
adds, ‘it has supplied a place long given over to 
heating fiction of a very bad character, and supplied 
it right well and manfully. May God's blessing ever 
continue on it.” 


The head of a large Bath school also writes:—“On 
the first appearance of the Bory’s OWN PAPER 
I induced our school committee to get a sufficient 
number of copies weekly to enable me to use pen in 

rom 


the school as an extra reading-book ; and, 
the pleasure and profit with which t 
pupils have perused the columns of the B. 
their introduction, I ascribe to them in a gr 
sure the growing success which has attended our 
annual examination by H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
The first year after using the B. U. P. asa reading- 
book, viz., in the autumn of 1871), we passed 90° per 
cent. in reading; in 1880 96 per cent.; and on 
August 25, 1831, 100 per cent. Sixty-one boys were 
presented for individual examination in reading, and 
sizty-one passed. These figures speak for them- 
selves, and. the boys join with me in thanking you 
for starting and carrying on such a paper.” 


MY DOG. 


Note to the Editor.—“ The long winter evenings, a 
comfortable fireside, and the Boy's OWN PAPER—which 
is a great favourite here—are respousible for the pro- 
duction of these lines,” 

On, noble dog! Well mightst thou claim 

A loftier muse than mine, 
To sing thy deeds of deathless fame, 
And throw a halo round thy name, 
Bright as the noon-day shine, 


Though reason is man’s loftiest dower, 
Yet oft ’tis put to shame 

When instinct, in some trying hour, 

By thee displays her regal power, 
And dignifies her name. 


Go, ask the shepherd on bis hill, 
When blinding drifts descend, 

If human power or earthly skill 

Could save his flock from threatened ill, 
Like thee, his trusty friend. 


“ Man overboard !"’—appalling cry — 
Was heard, while wildly raved 

The storm. One glance, with eager eye ; 

A plunge—harrah !—thongh waves run high, 
Brave dog, our messmate ’s saved ! 


To traveller lost on lonely height, 
Amid St. Bernard’s snows, 

Thou comest like the morning light 

To guide his steps where, warm and bright, 
Tho hospice welcome glows. 


Companion of our childhood’s play 
And boyhood’s romping glee, 

Our nobler sports in manhood’s day, 

Daring to face the ‘‘stag at bay,” 
Though ‘‘ dangerous foe” he be. 


No sycophancies blot or stain 
Thy noble chivalry ; 
As brave in “quest” for lowly swair 
As when in courtly noble’s train 
Thou boundest o'er the lea. 


Oh, man ! still spurn all sloth or pride, 
Or selfish fears that clog 
The heaven-born instincts given to guide 
Thy heart to dare, to do, to bide, 
Like him, the noble dog ! 


Cardiff. D. 8 
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THE ILL-USED BOY ; 
OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 

By Mrs. Eroart, 

Author of “Jack and John,” ete, ete.. 


CHAPTER XX.—DICK’s SITUATION DOES NOT 
IMPROVE. 


| Ow this was not 
a contingency 
that either Law- 
or 
had counted on. 
_ It was cruel, it 
was dreadful, 
Lawrence felt, 
to be disap- 
“pointed like 
this, and all be- 
cause Dick was 
so stout ! 
“Can't you 
squeeze a little 
together, and 
push the parcel up?” he asked; and Dick 
answered, 


Ted | 


“I’m that squeezed as it is that I don’t | 


know how to draw my breath, and this 
nasty parcel is jammed so tight between 
me and the tree that I can’t drop it either. 
Oh, Master Ted! Master Ted! won’t you 
see to gettin’ of me out? I’m a-bein’ 
smothered here, like the babies in the 
‘Tower I’ve read of in the history books.” 

Ted looked frightened. 

‘‘Whatever shall we do with him?” he 
asked Lawrence. 
push the parcel down and let it fall.” 

“Oh, don’t tell him to do that !—don’t 
tell him that!” cried Lawrence, eagerly. 
** How shall we ever get the bag up again 
if he does? Don’t you think if we were 
to fetch a rope we might put it round him 
under his armpits, and so haul him up? 
He could keep tight hold of the bag. It 
would only be a squeeze for a few inches, 
and then we should have both up safe.” 

“That might do,” said Ted, dubiously ; 
“Tm not sure.” 

“I think I saw a rope in the tool-house 
the other day,” said Lawrence, promptly 
descending the tree and running off. He 
was very eager to secure the bag now that 
it seemed almost within his clasp. Ted 
stooped down to reassure Dick. 

“Don’t you be afraid; we’ll soon have 
you out of that,” he said, good-naturedly. 
*‘Could you eat an apple if I was to give 
you one? I've got a beauty in my 
pocket.” 

Dick was very fond of apples, and Mr. 
Hartley’s were all beauties—ripe, and red, 
and rosy. Ted didn’t know it, but he was 
putting the poor fellow almost in the posi- 
tion of Tantalus. 

“I can’t move my hands,” he said, ‘to 
get it to my mouth, else I should be so 

lad of one, Master Ted. It’s so stuffy 
lown here. If I could only have a bite, 
just to cool me a bit!” 

‘*So you shall,” said Ted; ‘I'll hand it 
to you. Now, you take a good bite out, 
and you'll find it very refreshing.” 

He reached his arm down, and held the 
apple to Dick’s mouth. Dick’s mouth 
wasn’t small; he opened it to its widest 
now, and that apple looked small when it 
came up again. 

“There, that'll do,” said Ted, coax- 
ingly. ‘You shall have the rest pre- 

‘ sently.” 

Then he ran off after Lawrence; and he 
-had hardly gone when James came strut- 


“Perhaps he'd better | 


He saw the gar- 
dener’s steps, of 
which the boys had 
availed themselves 

in their descent 
* from the tree, and, 
knowing his mas- 
ter did not like 
such things left ex- 
posed to the wea- 
ther, took them up 
and carried them 
into the green- 
house. 

“T shall tell 
Johnson of his 
carelessness _—to- 
morrow,” he said 
to himself; ‘‘leav- 
ing other folks to do his work for him.” 

ick’s mouth was too full of apple when 
James was near the tree for him to be able 
to utter any complaints, even if he had 
known James was there. But though he 
had heard steps, he thought they were 
those of Lawrence or Ted, and presently, 
hearing nothing more, began to think they 
had deserted him. So as his apple was 
disposed of by this time, he began to call 
out pathetically, in the hope of some one 
hearing him. 

“Master Lawrence, don’t run away like 
that! Master Ted, ’tisn’t like you to serve 
a poor fellow like this! Oh, dear !—oh, 
dear! I do believe this parcel’s growing 
bigger and bigger every minute, it’s a- 
pressing into me so. I can’t bear it!” 

Thus Dick went on, till his moans and 
cries attracted the attention of more audi- 
tors than he dreamed of. 

Dinner had been over some little time at 
Mr. Sampson’s. The guests did not sit 
long at the dessert; and there being no 
ladies to await them in the drawing-room, 
turned into the garden for a stroll in the 
cool evening air. Presently Mr. Hartley 
asked them to extend their rambles into 
his garden, and smoke their cigars on his 
terrace. The gate was unlocked, and in 
they went ; and when on the terrace look- 
ing down on the fields they heard some 
strange cries very near them. 

They went in the direction whence the 
cries proceeded. The terrace was only 
twenty feet from the tree where Dick was im- 
mersed, and the cries became yet plainer. 

“Master Lawrence, if this isn’t a shabby 
trick to serve a poor fellow, I never heard 
of one! I'll tell master, see if I don’t, if 
once I get out; but I never shall get out 
alive, I’m thinking. It’s murder, that’s 
what it is, shuttin’ any one up like this, 
and squeezin’ of ’em to death.” 

It _was a most extraordinary thing. It 
was Dick’s voice clearly enough that uttered 
these complaints, and Dick seemed to be 
very near them, but where? They were 
now all near the tree, within three or four 
feet of Dick, but nothing of Dick could be 
seen, though plenty could be heard. Dick 
himself was convinced that a trick had 
been played him, and that the two boys 
had got him down the tree on purpose. 
He began his complaint again : 

“T didn’t think it of you, Master Ted. 
I always did say as you was a gentleman, 
let Master Lawrence be what he might.” 

““My boy seems to have something to 
do with it,” said Mr. Pratt to Mr. Hartley, 
who replied, 

“So does my nephew; but where are 
they, and above all where’s Dick ?” 

He was so near Dick’s prison now that 
the captive within heard him, and replied, 


“Here, sir, here!” 


«« But where is here?” asked Mr. Hart- 
ley, in greater astonishment than ever, and 
looking up to the sky, and down in the fish- 
pond, and everywhere that he could think 
of, but not a glimpse of Dick was to be 
seen. “It’s the most puzzling thing I 
ever knew in my life,” he said; then ina 
louder tone, ‘‘ Dick! don’t let me have any 
nonsense, but tell me at once where you 
are!” 

“Here, sir! Stuffed down inside the 
walnut-tree, with a nasty big parcel the 
young gentlemen told me to get up from 
the bottom a-pressing into me so as I can 
hardly breathe. Oh, please let me out. 
Some one’ll have to cut the tree open, I 
am thinking; but that'll be better than 
killin’ me inside of it.” 

“ Really I’m afraid that boy of mine has 
been abusing your kindness,” said Ted's 
father to Mr. Hartley, who replied, 

“‘T have never found him do so before, 
but we won’t discuss that subject now—we 
must look after that unlucky Dick. I sup- 
pose this is the tree he’s in. It looks as 
sound as any of the others; but I remember, 
now, Richard told me some time back it 
was getting hollow at the top.” 

He tapped the bark with his penknife. 

“Dick, are you here?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” groaned Dick, ‘ a-bein’ 
smothered as fast as I can be. Oh, please 


let me out, before every bit o’ breath ’s 
ne.” 

“T'll punish that Ted well for this,” said 
his father. 

‘Well, well, let’s hear what he has to 
say himself first,” said Mr. Hartley ; ‘‘ and 
here he comes with my beautiful nephew, 
dragging a rope between them. What- 
ever are they up to now?” 

“I must say I should like to see,” said 
Mr. Sampson. ‘‘ Suppose we get behind 
this shrubbery and watch the young 
scompa ? I don’t think Dick’s going to be 
smothered jast yet, though he does com- 
plain so loudly.” 

Both Mr. Hartley and Mr. Pratt were 
very well satisfied to watch the proceedings 
of these young people, with a view to 
judge for themselves whether their conduct 
to Dick was quite as bad as it appeared. 
The two other gentlemen of the party were 
equally ready to see what the boys would 
do, and so they all withdrew behind the 
shrubbery that screened the terrace from 
the garden, and peered between the 
branches of the lilac-trees to see what 
would happen next. D 


(Lo be continued.) 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.”) 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER XVI.—SILAS GRIG’S DINNER-PARTY—A NEW MEMBER OF THE MALACOPTERYGII—THE STORM ON THE SEA OF ICE— 
BREAK-UP OF THE MAIN PACK—ROUGHING IT AT SEA. 


Ww: those two chiefs of the Eskimo | sidered s splendid dinner for his coming | decks and cleaning brass-work, and how 


Indians were hurrying their team of 
dogs across the sea of ice eastwards, ever 
eastwards, with the clouds rising behind 
them, with the wind whispering and moan- 
ing around them, and sometimes raising 
the powdery snow in little angry eddies, 
that almost hid the plunging dogs from 
their view, honest Silas Grig, though some- 
what uneasy in his mind as to what kind 
of weather was brewing, busied himself 
nevertheless in preparing what he con- 


guests. 

“But,” he said to his mate, ‘‘it will 
just be like my luck, you know, if it comes 
on to blow big guns, and we've got to 
| leave good cheer and put out to sea.” 
| ‘Ah! sir,” said the mate, “don't forget 

luck has turned, you know.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Silas, “ really, 
matie, I had a’most forgotten.” 

And away forward he hurried, to see 
how the men were getting on scrubbing 


“What more he meant to have sald will never be known.” 


the cook was getting on with that mighty 
sirloin of beef. He took many a run for- 
ward as the day advanced, often pausing, 
though, to give an uneasy glance wind- 
| ward, and at the sun, not yet hidden by 
the rising clouds. And often as he did so 
he shook his head and made some remark 
| to his mate. 
| _ “I tell ye, matie,” he said once, “I 
| don’t quite like the laoks o’’t. Those 


| clouds ain’t natural this time o’ the year, 


and don’t you see the spots in the sun? * 
Why, he is holed through and through 
like an old Dutch cheese. Something’s 
brewin’. But, talking of brewin’, I won- 
der how the soup is getting on?” 

Silas’s face was more the colour of a new 
flower-pot than ever, when McBain and 
our three heroes came alongside in their 
dashing gig, with its beautiful paint and 
varnish, snow-white oars, trailing flag 
astern, and rudder-ribbons, all complete. 

Rory was steering, and he brought her 
alongside with a regular admiral’s swee 

“Why, she’s going away past us!’ 
cried Silas—“ no, she ain’t. It is the bow- 
und-bow business the young ‘un’s after.” 

“In bow!” cried Rory. ‘* Way enough 
—oars!” 

These were the only three orders Rory 
needed to give to his men. There was no 
shouting of ‘‘ Easy sta’board!” or ‘‘ Easy 
port!” as when a lubber is coxswain, 


* In Greenland these are quite easily seen by the 
naked eye. 
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Next moment they were all on deck, shak- 
ing hands with the skipper and his mate. 
The latter remained on deck; he didn’t 
care for the company of ‘‘quality ;”” be- 
sides, he had to loosen sails, and have all 
ready to get in anchors at a minute’s notice 
and put out to sea. 

The skipper of the Canny Scotia had 
contrived another seat at table, so there 
was no such thing as crowding, and the 
dinner passed off entirely to bis satisfac- 
tion. The pea-soup wus excellent, neither 
too thick nor too thin, and the sippets done 
to a turn, Then came what Silas called 
the whitebait. 

“Which is only my fun, gentlemen,” he 
observed, “‘seeing that they are bigger 
- than sprats. Where doI get them? Hey? 
Why, turn up a piece of pancake ice, and 
there they be sticking in the clear in hun- 
dreds, like bees in a honeycomb, and no- 
thing out but their bits of tails.” 
“Jt is curious,” said Rory. 
they bore the holes, I wonder?” 

‘That, young gentleman,” replied Silas, 
‘I can’t say, never having seen them at 
work. Maybe they melt the ice with their 
nosos; they can’t make the holes with their 
teeth, their bows are too blunt and humble 
like. Perhaps, after all, they find the 
holes ready-made, and just go in for 
warmth. Queer, ain’t it ?” a 

“T believe,” said Rory, ‘they belong to 
the natural order Mulacopterygii.” 

“The what ?” cricd Ralph ; ‘‘but, pray, 
Row, don’t repeat the word, Think of the 
small bones; and McFlail isn’t here, you 
know.” 

“Of which,” continued Rory, ‘the 
Clupeide” (Ralph groaned) ‘form one of 
the families, belonging to which are the 
herring, the sardine, the whitebait, and 
sprat.” 

“They may be sprats, or they may be 
young sperm-whales, for anything I care,” 
said Ralph ; ‘‘ but I do know they are jolly 
goodesting, Captain Grig, may I trouble 
you again?” 

With the pudding came the green ginger, 
that Ralph was so anxious to taste. 

“The peculiarity of that pudding, gen- 
tlemen, is this,” said Silas—‘‘ eaten hot it 
is a pudding, eaten cold it isa bun. The 
peculiarity of the green—” 

What more he meant to have said will 
never be known, for at that moment the 
Canny Scotia gave an angry cant to lee- 
ward, and away—extemporised seat and 
all—went the skipper down upon the sta’- 
board bulkheads; the coal-scuttle, the 
water-bucket, and the big armchair fol- 
lowed suit, and there was consequently 
some little confusion, and a speedy break. 
up of the dinner-party. 

McBain’s boat was called away, for the 
ship had slipped her ice-anchors, and was 
drifting seaward, with the wind roaring 
wildly through rigging and cordage. The 
gale had come upon them as sudden as 
a thunderclap. ‘ood-byes ‘were hastily 
said, and away pulled the gig. She was 
in the lee of the ice and partly sheltered, 
otherwise they never would have regained 
the Arrandoon. As it was, the men were 
almost exhausted when they got along- 
side. 

Her anchors were well fast, and her 
cables were strong ; there was little fear of 
dragging for some time, so the order was 
given to at once get up steam, and that 
too with all speed: for the force of the 
wind seemed to increase almost moment- 
arily. On the Arrandoon’s decks you 
could ecarcely have secn anything, for the 
mow blew blindingly from off the ice; 


“ How do 


there was little to be heard either, for the 
shrill, harsh whistling of the wind. Men 
flitted hither and thither like uneasy 

hosts, making things snug, and battening 
fown the principal hatches; on the bridge, 
dimly descried, was McBain, speaking- 
trumpet under arm, and beside him Ste- 
venson. 

Down below, from fore to aft, everybody 
was engaged. In the stoke-hole they were 
busy, and making goodly useof the American 
hams; in the engine-room the engineers 
were looking well to their gear, with bits 
of greasy ‘‘ pob” in their hands, hummin, 
songs as they gave a rub here and a ru 
there, though to what end or purpose I 
couldn’t tell you, but evidently on the best 
of terms with themselves and their beauti- 
ful engine. The doctor was busy stowing 
his bottles away, and the steward was 
making the pantry ship-shape, and our 
heroes themselves were stowing away all 
loose gear in their cabins. Presently they 
entered the saloon again, where was Freez- 
ing Powders making the cockatoo’s cage 
fast with a morsel of lanyard. 


“‘Here’s a pretty to-do!” the bird was | 


saying, half choking on a billful of hemp. 
“Call the steward !—call the steward !— 
call the steward !” 

“‘You jus’ console yourse’f,” said the 
boy, ‘‘and don’t take sich big mou’fuls o’ 


hemp. Mind, you'll be sea-sick p’e- 
sently.”” 
“De-sh me!” 


“Yes, ye will—dreffully sea-sick. Den 
you wants to call de steward plenty 
quick.” 

One ice-anchor came on board; the other 
—the bow—was cut adrift as the ship’s 
stern swung round seaward. Almost at 
the same moment an explosion was heard 
close alongside, as if one of the boilers had 
burst. The great berg to which they had 
been anchored had parted company with 
the floe, and was evidently bent on going 
to sea along with the Arrandoon. 

Once they were a little way clear of the 
ice they could look about them, the snow 
no longer blowing over the vessel. The 
scene was iar, and such as can only 
be viewed in Greenland under like circeum- 
stances. 

The whole field of ice, as far as it was 
visible, was a smother of whirling drift; 
the lofty cone of Jan Mayen, which, though 
miles to the south’ard and west, had been 
so well-defined an object against the blue 
of the sky, was now blurred and indistinct, 
and the grey driving clouds every now and 
again quite hid the top of it from view. 

along the edge of the pack the snow 
was being blown seaward like smoke, or 
like the white spray on the rocks where 
billows break. The eastern horizon was a 
chaos of dark, shifting billows, as tall as 
houses, and foam-tipped; but near by the 
ice, although the wind blew already with 
the force of a gale, and the surface of the 
water was churned into froth, there was 
not a wave bigger than you would see on 
a farmer’s mill-pond. 

What a pity it seemed to leave this com- 
paratively smooth water and steam away 
out into the centre of. yonder mighty con- 
flict ’twixt wind and wave. But well every 
one on board knew that to remain where 
they were was but to court destruction, for 
the noise that proceeded from the ice- 
fields told them the pack was breaking up. 
Ay, and bergs were already forging ahead 
of them, and surrounding 
they were a mile from the floes they found 
this out, and the danger from the floating 
masses of ice was very real indeed. Every 


them. . Ere | fl 


° 
minute the pieces were hurtled with alk 

the force of the waves against the sturdy 
vessel’s weather-side, threatening to stave 
her, nor could McBain, who never left the 
bridge until the vessel was well out to sea, 

avoid. at times stemming the bergs that. 
appeared ahead of him. For often two 

would present themselves at one time, and 
one must be stemmed—the smaller of the 
twain—for to have come in collision, bow 
on, would have meant foundering. 

But at length the danger was past as 
far as the ice was concerned, though now 
the seas were mountains high, and of Ti- 
tanic force; so after an hour or two the 
Arrandoon lay to, and having seen the 
lights all properly placed, and extra hands 
put on the look-out—having, in fact, done 
everything a sailor could do for the safety 
of his ship, McBain came down below. 

In shining oil-skins and dripping sou’- 
wester, he looked like some queer sea- 
monster that had just been caught and 
hauled on board. 

He looked a trifle more human, how- 
ever, when the steward had marched off” 
with his outer garments. 

‘Ts she snug?” asked Allan. 

“‘ Ay, lads, as snug as she is likely to 
be to-night,” replied McBain; ‘‘but she 
doesn’t like it, I can tell you, and the gale 
seems increasing to hurricane force. How 
is the glass, Rory?” . 

‘Not so very low,” said Rory; ‘not 
under twenty-nine de; me 

«But concave at the top?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘Well, well,” said McBain, ‘content 
yourselves, boys, for I think we'll have 
days of it. I for one don’t want to see 
much more of the ice while this blow lasts. 
But what a splendid fire you have! Ste- 
ward, mind you put on the guard last 
thing to-night.” 

«Why the guard?” asked Rory. 

“Because,”’ explained McBain, ‘‘I feel 
certain that many a good ship has been 
burned at sea, by the fire falling out of the- 
grate; a wave or a piece of ice hits her on 
the bows, the fire flies out of the stove, no- 
one is below, and so, and so—” 

“Yes,” said Ralph, ‘that is very likely, 
but pray don’t let us speak of anything 
very dreadful to-night. List! how the 
wind roars, to be sure! But to change the 
subject—Peter.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘Ig supper ready?” 

“Very nearly, sir.” 

“ Well, tell Seth to come, and Magnus.” 

‘Ho! ho!” said McBain, ‘ that’s it, is- 
it?” 

«« What a comfort on a night like this,” 
Allan remarked, ‘it is to be shipmates. 
with two such fellows as Ray and Row, 
the epicure and the the one to cater 
for the corporeal, the other for the mental 
man.” ae ans Fe 

The ship was pitching angrily, dipping 
her bows deep down under the folid seas 
and raising them quickly again, but not 
neglecting to ship tons of water every time, 
which found its way aft, so that down in 
the saloon they could hear it washing about 
overhead and pouring past the ports into 
the sea. 

“Steady, sir, steady,” oried Magnus, 
entering the saloon. Ho was speaking to 
Seth, who had preceded him. He didn’t 
walk in, he came in head first, and was 
now lying all his length on the saloon 


loor. 
But Rory and Allan lifted him tenderly 
up again and seated him on the couch, 
amid such remarks as ‘‘No bones broken,. 
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I do hope,” ‘Gently does it, Seth, old 
man,” ‘Have you really left your sea- 
legs forward?” ‘Call the steward,” the 
last remark being the cockatoo’s. 

“I reckon,” said the old trapper, rub- 
bing his elbows and knees, ‘‘there ain’t 
any bones given way this time, but that 
same is more chance than good manage- 
ment.” 

After supper—which was of Ralph’s own 
choosing, need not say more—a 
general: adjournment was made to the 
after-cabin, or snuggery, and here every 
one adopted attitudes of comfort around 
the blazing stove, in easy-chairs, on sofas, 
or on rugs and skins on the deck; there 
they sat, or lounged, or lay. The elders 
had their pipes, the youngsters coffee. 
But with the pitching and rolling of the 
ship it was not very easy either to sit, or 
lounge, or lie, nor was it advisable to 
leave the coffee in the cup for any length of 
time; nevertheless everybody was happy, 
for wondrous little care had they on thew 
minds. Oh! how wild and tempestuous 
the night was, and how madly the seas 
leapt and tossed around them! But they 
had a ship they could trust, and, better by 
far, a Power above them which they had 
learned to put confidence in. 

Seth, to-night, was in what Ralph called 
fine form. His stories of adventure, told 
in his dry, droll, inimitable way, were irre+ 
sistible. De Vere’s face never once lacked 
a smile on it; he loved to listen though he 
could not talk. 

Old Magnus also had some queer tales to 
tell, his relation of them affording Seth 
breathing space. Several times during the 


evening Rory played, and the doctor tooted, 
as he called it. 


Thus merrily and pleasantly sped the 
time—every one doing his best to amuse 
his neighbours—until eight bells rang out, 
then all retired. 

It is on such a night as this that the 
soundest sleep visits the pillow of your 
thorough sailor—the roar of the wind over- 
head, the rocking of the ship, and the sound 
of the waves close by the ear, all conduce 
to sweetest slumber. 

There was little if any improvement in 
the weather next day, nor for several days; 
but cold and stormy though it was, to be 
on the bridge, holding on—figuratively 
speaking—by the eyelids, was a glorious 
treat for our sailor heroes. The masts 
bent like fishing-rods beneath the force 
of the gale. At times the good ship 
heeled until her yard-ends ploughed the 
waves, and if a sea struck her then, the 
spray leapt higher than the main truck, and 
the green water made a clean breach over 
her. On the second day the clouds were all 
blown away, but the wind retained its 
force, and the waves their power and mag- 
nitude. Every wave threatened to come 
in board, and about one out of ten did. 
Those that didn’t went singing astern, or 
got in under the Arrandoon, and tossed 
her all they could. The frost was intense, 
and in some way or other, I think, ac- 
counted for the strange singing noise 
emitted by those waves that went past 
without breaking. But it was when one 
great sea followed swiftly on the heels of 
another that the good ship suffered most, 
because she, would probably be down by 
the head when she received salute number 


two. It was thus she had her bulwarks 


smashed, and one good boat rent into | 


match-wood and cast away. 


It was no easy task to reach the bridge, 
nor to rush therefrom and regain the sa- 
loon companion. You had to watch the- 
seas, and were generally pretty safe if you 
made use of arms and Toes just after onc. 
or two hig waves had done their worst; but 
Allan once, and Rory three times, were 
washed into the scuppers, and more bruiscd 
than they cared to own. Ralph seldom 
came on deck, and the doctor just once 
got his head above the companion; for this 
piece of daring he received a sea in the 
teeth, which he declared nearly cut his 
head off. He went down below to change: 
his clothes, and never came up again. 

On the third day, in the dog watch, the- 
wind fell, and the sea went down consi- 
derably. Had the gale blown from the- 
east, the sea would have been in no such 
hurry to go down, but it had continued all 
the time to blow steadily from off the ice. 
What a strange sight the Arrandoon now 
presented. She was a ship of glass and 
snow. Funnel, masts, and rigging were.. 
or seemed to be, composed of frosted crys- 
tal. The funnel, Rory declared, looked 
like a stalactite from ‘the cave of a thou- 
sand winters.” Her bows were lumbered 
with ice feet thick, and from stem to steri 
there was no more liveliness in the good 
Arrandoon than there is in a Dutch col- 
lier. 

As soon as the wind fell a man was sent. 
up aloft, and the order was given, 

‘© All hands clear ship of ice.” 

But hark! there is a shout from the 
crow’s-nest, 
|  ‘‘Large ship down to leeward, sir, ap- 
parently in distress.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND 8EA. 


sun rises bright and shining over the 
vast Indian Ocean, whose waves, still 
agitated by the cyclone of the previous 
night, tumultuously rise and fall. Not a 
ship is visible; the waters have en, 
the prey which the fratricidal strife delivered 
over to them. 

Clouds of sea-birds skim the crests of the 
waves, and the albatross, the vulture of the 
ocean, hovers high up in the sky. His 
piercing eye catches sight of his victims, 
whom a strong current is bearing far from 
Kerguelen towards the coasts of the Anti- 

es. : 

Here and there planks and masts and 
other wreckage appear on the surface of 
the sea. And now a more considerable 
fragment, resembling a huge raft, comes: 
into view. Have any of the sailors managed H 
to collect those pieces of wreck, and escaped \ 
their horrible doom? No. It was not a! 
raft. Had the poor commodore returned | 
to life he would 


ave recognised the deck | 


By Louis RovssE.et. 
CHAPTER XV.—THE WRECK. 


The albatrosses have swooped down on 
them, and are feeding on their flesh. 
Here is Captain Goulard, fallen at his 


post. Perhaps he did not see the last ; 


catastrophe, for a large wound appears 
across his chest. 

Not far off are the two cabin-boys. 
Unhappy lads! death has surprised them, 
but not so quickly but that ‘they divined 
its approach. Still clasped in each other’s 
arms, they seemed to have exchanged their 
last farewells on the threshold of eternity. 

Poor Penguin, you have quitted the life 
which had 80 little joy for you! Poor 
Daniel, you have gone to the country where 
there are no more dreams ! 

To see them there, one 6o close to the 
other, it looks as though they slept. 

A shadow passcs rapidly above them. 
A half-gorged albatross alights on the 
young Canadian. 

It eyes him cautiously ; its hooked, sharp 
beak strikes his naked shoulder, and there 


of the Atlanta, The explosion had carried | flows from it a stream of blood. The arm 


away the whole of the bow, but a great 
part of the stern had refused to yield, and, 
supported by one of the water-tight com- 

ents, was floating on the waves and 


moves; the frightened bird flies heavily 
away. : 


Is it the roll of the sea which has stirred 
the body of thelad? No. Penguin raises 


Is ita dream? He sees Daniel by his side; 
and, farther away, the commodore. He 
| remembers everything—the struggle, the 
explosion. How has he escaped the dis- 
aster? Why is he not dead, like the 
others? But perhaps those who are round 
‘him have been saved as well. He may be 
{able to rouse them from their slumbers, 
’ to restore them to life. 

With a feverish hand he unties the cord 
that has bound him, and saved him from 
the depths of the sea. He rises, and at the 
sight of him the birds which cover the 
wreck take to flight. They utter piercing 
cries at the interruption of their banquet, 
and hover in the air in a large circle. 

Penguin hesitates for an instant between 
| Commodore Goulard and Daniel. But gra- 
\ titude prevails over friendship. With fal- 
tering step he approaches the commodore, 
‘and is down by his side. Alas! all 
‘hope is in vain! The soul of the gallant 
| sailor has fled, and the cabin-boy embraces 
| & corpse stiffened indeath. The lad stands 
silently before the brave loyal face, and 
| thinks of all he owes to the generous pro- 
| tector who was to him s never-chunging 
; example of justice and honour, and who so 


drifting with the current. On the piece of | his head, and his eyes open. He looks | nobly replaced the father which fate had 


wreck were a few men. Many were still 
extended on it, but they were only corpses 
held on by the fastenings with which the 
combatants had secured themselves during 
the storm. : 


at the blue sky, and, hardly yet restored to 
life, asks himself if he be not at the bottom 
of the ocean, and this, the azure of the 
waves, which is floating above him. 

And now, hali risen, be looks about him. 


‘taken away from him. And now he is 
alone! alone in the world once more ! 

‘And Daniel? At the thought, Penguio 
rises, aud runs towards his mossmate. The 

, body is cold, but bears no trace of a wounc. 
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‘He puts his ear to the French lad’s chest, 
and thinks he hears a feeble beating. 
With anxious, trembling hand he unfastens 
the cord which surrounds bis friend, and 
<lasps him in his arms and warms him. 
‘The inanimate body becomes more supple, 
the lips part to utter a sigh, and the eyes 
‘opens dull at first, but afterwards full of 
ife. 

‘* Martial,” murmurs Daniel. 

“Yes. It is I,” exclaims Penguin. 
<< Wake up, we are saved!” 


midst of this ocean, on this wreck?” 
asked Daniel. 
“Yes, all our companions have perished.” 
“« And Captain Goulard ? ” 
‘He is also dead! Look! Our first 
duty is to confide the body to the sea, 
| which will be its tomb, or soon the birds 
will dispute it with us.” 

The two lads directed their steps towards 
the commodore; kneeling down near him, 
they murmured a prayer over the body of 
the man they both loved and respected, 


“The soul of the gallant sailor has fled.” 


“Saved? Ah, yes! Iremember! Have 
A been wounded,.then ?” 

“‘No! you are safe and sound—near me 
—your friend.” 

The young Frenchman looked round 
him. It was with difficulty that his com- 
rade made him understand what had 
passed. How they had been drawn under 
water at the moment of the explosion, how 
‘they had been brought up to the surface 
with the floating deck, and how the cords 
which bound them had held out all night 
against, the fury of the waves. 

“‘Then we are alone, abandoued in the 


and then they pushed the body into the sea, 
and watched it disappear beneath the 
waves. 

The same melancholy duty they had to 
perform towards each of the sailors who 
remained with them, and who were mostly 
the gunners, who had fought to the last in 
the stern battery. 

This task accomplished, the boys sadly 
looked at each other, and then, seized with 
the same thought, they threw themselves 
into each other's arms and burst into tears. 


What was to become of them on this piece | 
| of wreck, which only just floated, and no | this hatchway communicates with ?” 


more? Would not the water-tight com- 
artment which supported them soon bury 
itself in the deep ? 

On that deserted sea, frequented but sel- 
dom even by whalers, the poor shipwrecked 
lads could scarcely hope for aid. Provi- 
sions they had none, and the part of the 
ship below was invaded by the water. 

‘hey did not speak ; but they pondered 
in silence over the horrors of their situa- 
tion. 

“Tt would have been a hundred times 
better to have been drowned with the 
Atlanta,” said Daniel at last. ‘‘ Death has 
spared us only to prolong our agony. 
What is the value of life, if we are doomed 
to perish miserably of hunger and thirst ?” 

“‘Why despair?” replied Penguin. ‘‘ He 
who has saved us may rescue us yet; and, 
besides, you will always have the resource 
of eating me.” 

‘‘Have you the heart to joke at such a 
moment, as this?’’ asked Daniel, in a tone 
of roach. 

‘*We must brace our hearts against ad- 
versity, and a little fun is sometimes one of 
the best auxiliaries to that end. But I am 
not joking. You are stronger than I am, 
and have therefore the best chance of sur- 
viving, and in that case I do not see why 
you should not make a meal of me. It 
would not be the first instance of a ship- 
wrecked fellow eating hiscompanion. But 
Pernape you think I am too skinny.” 

“‘Well, that is the truth,” said Daniel, 
who could hardly help laughing ; ‘‘ and as 
our food here does not promise to be very 
fattening, I fancy I should furnish a better 
joint, and you had better eat me.” Then, 
becoming serious, he continued, ‘‘ It is not 
right to jest at such a moment, it seems to 
me. I am dying of thirst; if I could get 
something to drink, I believe I could go for 
several days without eating.” 

“‘There is no lack of water,” said Pen- 
guin, ‘‘ but anfortunately it is well salted. 
If we had a little, however, it might be 


| better than nothing.” 


They ran to the hatchway, which re- 
mained open, and found a regular well full 
of water up to the level of the deck. They 
took a little sea-water into their hands, 
but the salt liquid only increased their 
thirst, and violently irritated their lips. 

Despair was about to seize on them 


| once more, when Penguin, leaning over the 


opening, began to look attentively at an 


| object which floated under the deck. 


“«Tt seems to me,” he said, ‘‘ that I can 
see something moving below.” 

A violent lurch brought the object near 
the opening. Daniel could not repress a 
shout of joy. 

‘‘It is a floating barrel,” he cried. 

After many efforts the cabin-boys suc- 
ceeded in securing the barrel and hoisting 


| it on to the deck. They took out the bung. 


The tiny cask was filled with brandy, and 
they each drank a little, as their last re- 
source. 

“This barrel,” said Penguin, ‘‘ may be 
our salvation or our ruin according to the 
use we make of it. Taken in small quan- 
tities the brandy will quench our thirst, 


| and restore our strength, but if we do not 


find anything else to drink, and drink too 
much of this, it will deprive us of our 
reason, and soon destroy us. How unfor- 
tunate it is that we have no water.” 

Daniel only listened absently to the wise 
counsels of his companion, while he looked 
eoerey at the yawning opening at his 
eet. 

‘‘Do you know what part of the ship 
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“To be sure: with the steward's room.” 

“Well, if so, there ought not only to be 
water here, but provisions as well.” 

“It is not water that is wanting, for the 
sea finds its way in there.” 

“* Yea, but do you not remember that the 
store-room near the cabin contained several 
barrels of fresh water, which we have often 


noticed, and which supplied the officers’ | 


table with better water than that made by 
the apparatus ?” 

isron are right; but how can we get at 
it?” 

“‘ We must think,” said Daniel. 

And they began to pace the deck, as 
though by so doing they could escape from 
their embarrassment. 

Suddenly Penguin stopped behind, and 
for a long time examined the sheet of lead 
which was fixed to the floor near the 
rudder. 

*«T have got it,” he said. 
your knife?” 

““ Yes; here it is.” 

‘‘And I have mine. We must get this 
off, and cut it into pieces.” 

““What to do?” asked Daniel, aston- 
ished. 

“This. To get into the store-room we 
must dive into the water which fills that 
space. There is no difficulty about that; 
but neither of us is clever enough to remain 
under water while he is at work. Here, 
then, is what we must do. We will cut this 
sheet of lead into pieces, and make two 
rolls. I shall fasten une to each of my fect, 
and that will allow me to keep underneath 
the water without effort.” 

**But you will drown yourself!” ex- 
claimed Daniel. 


“Have you 


“Wait a little. We will fix across the 
| hatchway a piece of wood, tie on to it! 
a strong line, and fasten the end of that i 
under my arms. I shall then slip down ; 
into the water, and you must draw me up 
when I have had enough of it.” | 

‘« How shall I know when you want to! 
| come up?” 
‘*T will tie a piece of twine to my arm, | 
| and you will tie the other end to your} 
wrist, and when I wish to ascend I will 
pull the check string, just as the fashion- 
ables do when they want to stop the 
coachman.” 

“<You are a clever fellow, Martial,” said 
Daniel. ‘I never could have worked out | 
all that.” 

The two lads immediately set to work to ! 
execute their plan. They cut the sheet of | 
lead into pieces with their knives, and got | 
a bar of wood, to which they fastened a! 
cord, and then, according to programme, the 
brave young Canadian slipped into the | 
water. Daniel saw him vanish, with | 
regret; but ina few moments he felt the 
twine eens wrist move. and hauling away 
vigorously soon saw Penguin rea r. 
He pulled himself upon the desk, and 
exclaimed, 

“It is rather choking down below. I 
only just had time to find the door of the 
store-room ; but I now know where it is. 
I must rest a moment, and then go down 
again. The key is in the door.” 

After recovering his breath he dived 
once more into the hatch way, and was again 
drawn up a few minutes afterwards. 

“T have opened the door,” he said, 
“that is all I have been able to do; and I 


thought I should not have been able to do 


| better get up what 


that. The water held it so firmly that when 
it was unlocked it would not give, and I 
had to shoulder it in.” 

Let me go down now,” said Daniel: 
‘‘you are exhausting your strength, and 
will not be able to remain there long.” 

“No,” replied the Canadian, quickly, «I. 
am going to have another try, and then it: 
will be your turn.” 

And without waiting for a reply he dived 
down again. 

A few moments later he came up tri- 
umphantly. 

“T have got something,” he exclaimed. 

The something was a ham, carefully 
packed in tinfoil. The salt water had not 
damaged it in the least, and the two friends 
vigorously attacked the dainty provender 
on the spot. 

“Tt is my turn now,” ssid Daniel. 
“Night will soon be here, and we had 
rovisions we can, for 
we know not what the future has in store 
for us.” 

“You see,” said Penguin, ‘‘ we should 
never doubt Providence. I felt sure that. 
bs pahoolt never be snatched from the hand 
of death to perish in prolonged agony.” 

Daniel put on the leaden weights) and, 
attached to the cord, made three voyages 
into the store-room, and brought back a. 
box of sardines and another ham. 

Then, after having carefully securet 
their provisions on the deck in such a way 
that the rolling could not pitch them into 
tho sea, the two cabin-boys kneli and gave 
their thanks to Him who had so visibly 
Broteeted them, and then side by side Jay 

lown and slept beneath the radiant stars. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR SEARCH IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS FOR FRANKLIN. 


np now we had 
reached @ most try- 
ing period of the ex- 
pedition, The ships 
were anchored on 
the 11th September 
towards the head of 
the harbour, in lati- 
tude 73.51 N., and 
longitude 90.18 w. 
We were bounded by 
high land on 
the east and 
west sides, a 
low narrow 
spit of gravel 
on the north 
forming the 
head, with 
the entrance 
to the south- 
ward. North- 
East Cape 
and Cape 
Seppings 
respectively 1,160 
the former is 


flank this entrance, bein; 
and 1,400 feet in height; 
the extreme headland of North Somerset, or, 
speaking in general terms, of the vast conti- 


nent of North America. Prince Regent's Inlet 
faces the mouth of the harbour, extending a dis- 
tance of forty-five miles across to Cockburn 
Island. Barrow Strait runs east and west, 
immediately north of the harbour’s head, being 
also forty-five miles from shore to shore. The 
contour of the harbour was mostly a shelving 
gravel tract, mud bettom, and the dimensions 
three miles long by one and a half broad. 


By CoMMANDER CHEYNE, RB.N., F.R G.S. 
CHAPTER VI. 


From the time that our ships entered Lancaster 
Sound until they arrived at Port Leopold blue 
lights and rockets had been fired hourly during 
the might, in case Sir John Franklin’s party 
might pass our ships without observing them. 
Every evening alao we hd thrown overboard a 
water-tight cask containing a cylinder in which 
were placed despatches for Sir John Franklin, in 
the faint hope that one of them might be ficked 
up, and his party be thus apprised of the ex- 
pedition sent to his relief. After entering Port 

pold the firing of blue lights and rockets 
was ordered to be continued until winter closed 
the navigation of the Barrow Strait, or, in other 
words, until the ice became fixed. 

On the 12th the steain launch, boiler, and 
engine were hoisted out and poe together, steam 

ot up, and provisions and stores landed at 

Vhaler Point, the low termination of North- 
East Cape, for the purpose of forming a large 
depét, either for Franklin's party, or for our; 
own ships’ companies to fall back upon in case | 
of any untoward accident compelling us to! 
abandon the vessels, While the launch in| 
question, and other boats, were thus conveying 
atores from both ships the heavy ico came driv- 
ing furiously into the harbour from .Prince 
Regeut's Inlet, without apparently any assign- 
able cause. Fortunately our boats reached 
Whaler Point, and were immediately hauled up 
on the inner part of the beach for protection. 

Viewed from the projecting ridge the scene 
became grand and animating in the extreme. 
The crushing, driving, and swinging of the 
heavy hummocks as, borne onward by the rapid 
tide, they thundered in upon their pent-up com- 
peers, was very impressive. Upheaving each its 


giant furm in towering majesty, they overbore 


| of the gladiatorial 


and submerged the less stalwart, or, tearing from 
the deep another Ajax enga in whirling 
strife, and grappling close, sank exhausted side 
by side. Sie, cleft in twain, fell asunder, 
only to be agafn upheaved by ever newly rising” 
masses from below, uprearing a seething chaos, 
exhibiting the spectacle of what arctic men de- 
signate ‘a boiling pack.” 

The acene at our feet produced by the piling 
up oa the outer beach of a mountainous wall of 
ice-slabs, some thirty feet in height, the tor- 
tuous and crushing struggle, overturning, up- 
lifting, down-siuking, grinding, and pulverising 
lligerents, across the en- 
trance, accompanied by the deep roar of the 
conflict, forcibly brought to my mind a portion 
of Milton’s picture of the battle between Michaeh 
and Satan. 


“They pincked the seated hills with all the 
load, 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 

Uplifting, bore thei in their hands ! Amaze, 

Be sure, and terror seize the rebel host, 

When coming towards them 80 dread they saw 

The bottoms of the mountains upward turn’d. 

The rest in imitation to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighbouring hills uptore 

So hills amid the air encounter’d hills, 

Hurl'd to and fro with ‘jaculation dire.” 


To a mind investing with life this alternate 
attack and defence, by the frozen element, on 
the entrance to our harbour of refuge, the follow- 
ing lines in Book x11. of the Iliad will fur- 
cibly depict the strife :— 


« 4 chesen phalanx, firm, resolved as fate, 
Descending Hector and his battle wait. 
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.An iron scene gleams dreadful o’er the fields, 
Armour in armoar lock’d, and shields in shields, 
- Spears lean on spears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms stuck to helms, and man drove man 
along. 


Readers of the Boy’s Own Paper must bear 
>with me in attempting to describe a scene as 
clear to my mental vision now as though I were 
standing on that beach, a present witness to 
what then transpired. In vain did Sir James 
Ross fire guns for our recall, we were cut off 
‘from the ships ; but in time the reaction came, 
the harbour cleared as, quickly as it had filled, 
when, to our captain's great relief, we rejoined 
the ships without mishap ofany kind. No fresh 
‘water was to be found in Port Leopold, we were 
therefore forced, through the whole of the 
-winter, to use ice and snow, which was submitted 
sto a thawing process in a copper supplied for 
cthe purpose. 

.On the 14th the harbour was covered with 
~young, or bay, ice that had formed in the night, 
but the next day it drifted out to sea in broken 
pieces. Heavy ice continued in constant motion 
to and fro in Prince Regent's Inlet up to the 
18th inst., but on the 19th Lieutenant Brown, 
Mr. Abernethy, the ice-master, and myself went 
‘to the summit of North-East Cape, overlooking 
Barrow Strait, east and west, without seeing a 
‘particle of ice, and only a few loose pieces in 
the inlet. It is hardly fitting for a junior 
-officer to expreat an opinion why we did not 
‘then proceed to the westward, but I always re- 
.gretted not taking advantage of such a fair 
‘opportunity for an advance upon our then posi- 
tion. On the 24th the ice again formed in the 
harbour, and got thicker every day, the tempera- 
ture being down to 9. Bears, white foxes, and 
‘the walrus occasionally came to inspect us. On 
the 29th the young ice was thick enough to bear 
-the ship’s company in a body, so we lifted our 
anchor and commenced cutting a canal with 
:seventeen-feet saws, for the purpose of placing 
the vessels in a Proper position for the winter. 
This we effected by making a long middle cut, 
then two parallel ones, and sundry cuts across ; 
the pieces were then sunk under the main ice on 
-each side, and a canal thus formed so that we 
-could move into our required position. The 
mean temperature for September was 23°2, the 
‘maximum 87, and minimum 6. The mean 
barometer was 29°772, and the mean force of 
wind 3°5, prevailing from the north and west. 
-Snow had fallen every day since the 20th. 

On October?1st a strong wind blew from the 
:southward. The heavy ice in the inlet made 
-another assault, broke up the harbour ice, and 
lrove our ships a distance of fifty yards. On 
the 2nd we cut another canal, and finally se- 
-cured the ships for the winter. The thickness 
of the new ice on the 7th inst. wus found to be 
seven inches, on which day the thermometer 
fell to zero for the first time. On the 9th wo 
unbent fore and aft sails, sent down topgallant 
masts and yards, placing covers on the lower 
and topsail yards, to which we left-the sails 
‘bent. Our winter operations now commenced 
by banking the ships round with snow to keep 
them warm, cutting blocks of ice for building 
<an astronomical observatory, and making a fire- 
shole alongside each ship, for a supply of water 
in caso of a conflagration. 

On the 13th, as we viewed Barrow Strait 
‘from the summit of North-East Cape, no water 
was observable. Tho first aurora was visible on 
the 17th. A high wall composed of blocks of 
ice cemented together with snow and water 
mixed, which answered admirably in place of 
mortar, was built round the vessels ; this, as we 
filled in with snow and made it into a solid 
mass, protected the embankment. We discon- 
tinued burning blue lights and rockets on the 
20th, winter having placed her seal on all navi- 
.gation. 

During the remainder of the month we were 
employed preparing for the winter, placing the 
boats and spare spars on the ice, getting ready 
for housing the ships in, and raising the comb- 
ings of the hatchways, so as to admit of the 
vupper deck being covered with a solid depth of 
snow, for the purpose of retaining warmth be- 


tween decks. The first death occurred on board 
the Investigator on the 27th, when Thomas 
Coomtes, one of the carpenter's crew, expired 
after a long wasting illness. He was buried on 
the beach opposite the ships, on the 30th, and 
was the first to be interred in a small cemetery 
formed on that lonely spot. The mean tempera- 
ture for October was 9°7, maximum 32, and 
minimum —14, or 464 below freezing-point. 
The mean barometer was 29°874, and the mean 
force of wind 3°4, prevailing from the north- 
ward and westward. 

On the 1st November the thickness of the 
young ice had increased to nineteen inches ; the 
upper decks of the ships were covered over with 
snow toa depth of eighteen inches, which was 
well trampled down, and then overlaid with 
gravel sprinkled with water. This operation 
rendered it hard, after which several itional 
coatings of gravel and water completed its firm- 
ness. The main hatchway was closed and banked 
over, with the exception of a square hole one 
foot wide, over which a two-ton iron tank was 
placed as a condenser of the vapour from be- 
tween decks. The skylights were treated in a 
like manner, with a condensing tank over each. 

On the 9th of this month we saw the sun for 
the last time. At noon the upper limb just 
skimmed the horizon, and that was only visible 
by the power of refraction. Poor Mathias, our 
assistant-surgeon (who was afterwards laid in 
the cemetery), Mr. Gilpin, of the Investigator, 
and myself, watched its last appearance from 
the upper end of the harbour, i was a beauti- 
ful sight, but was only visible for about five 
minutes. Its motion along the edge of the 
horizon seemed very rapid, and the opposite sk: 
to the northward was tinged with a lovel: red. 
The altitude of the refracted upper lim! 
08-0. 

We caught a white fox on the 18th. A collar 
made of copper was riveted round its neck, 
bearing a stamped inscription recording the 
names of the ships, the latitude and longitude 
of Port Leopold, and the date ; it was then sent 
adrift and dubbed the twopenny postman, as a 
hoped-for carrier of intelligence to Sir John 
Franklin’s party. These foxes travel very loug 
distances. Trusting that our scheme might 
prove successful, we had several fox-traps made, 
a number of collars prepared in readiness, and 
stringent orders given that no foxes were on any 
account to be killed ; in fact the slaying of a fox 
would have been looked upon almost as a capital 
crime. The result was that we captured some 
sixty of these animals, sending them all adrift 
with the fashionable collars of the period. _ 

We completed housing the ships by means of 
ilasay-sroalsey spread tent-fashion over the upper 
deck, reaching to an apex of about fourteen feet. 
A wall of snow was built seven feet in height, be- 
tween the Enterprise and Investigator, so as to 
secure a sheltered walk between the two ships. 
It ran east and west, serving as a protection 
from the northerly winds. About midway an 
arched doorway was cut, flanked on the north 
side by a short piece of double walling, in order 
to prevent the wind and drift from driving 
through. Snow steps were made up to the gang- 
way, and at the gangway itself a screen door was 
fitted so as to make all close and snug. Double 
doors were fitted to the companions, school 
benches and tables were made, and a school 
commenced on the 22nd inst., when almost all 
the ship's company attended. Four studied 
navigation, the rest reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, There were only two men on board who 
could not read, and it is a curious and notable 
fact that both these men went mad, being unable 
to bear up against the ennui connected with an 
arctic winter. One of these men would not try 
to learn, the other gave it up as a hopeless task, 
not being able to master his alphabet. 

The connecting wall between the two stuns 
was an affair of so large a scale that it could 
not be finished this month. During the greater 
part of November the auroras were splendid, ap- 
pearing in all parts of the heavens, sometimes 
in long streamers, at other times in broad 
arches, again without any distinct character, 
but lighting up the sky throughout, flashing on 
the vision and vanishing suddenly. . At sundry 


was 


times it would drop, as it were, between the 
ships and the mountains likea partly illuminated 
muslin curtain, such as may be seen in transfor- 
mation acenes, only far excelling all mundane re- 
presentations by an ethereal refinement, suggest- 
ing a fanciful degree of spiritual intensity, visible 
to mertai ey, but too pure for actual contact 
with the corruptibility over which its essence 
seemed to hover. 

The mean temperature for November was 
—14°5, maximum 16, and the minimum —37°5, 
or 70 below freezing-point. The mean baro- 
meter was 29°887, and the mean force of 
wind 2°5, almost constant from the north-west. 
Heavy: snow-drifts took place, but little snow 
actually fell; the thickness of the new ice mea- 
sured twenty-seven inches, having increased 
eight inches during the month. 

On December 13th the long snow wall be- 
tween. the ships was completed, promising to 
afford a nicely sheltered walk on the south side, 
but unfortunately we were doomed soon to los- 
this intersocial promenade, for the weight of the 
wall, together with the great bank of snow-drift 
that speedily collected on both sides during a 
heavy northerly gale, making a bank equal to 
the height of the wall itself viz., seven feet, 
proved too much for the ice to bear. The con- 
sequence was that it bent and gradually sank, 
forcing up the water over the floe ; and thus by 
slow degrees the wall kept disappearing every 
day. Upto the end of December the number of 
white foxes, or twopenny postmen, captured and 
sent on their mission was forty-four. A con- 
siderable number of these collared gentlemen 
were trapped a second time, seeming rather to 
relish the fun, to prevent which, whenever a fox 
was sent adrift in future, our ship’s company 
assembled and started in chase, making the most 
discordant yells, added to which a tin pannikin 
was tied to the animals’ tails in order to frighten 


them as far away as possible. 
During the latter end of last month—Novem- 
ber—I , with the aid of twomen, built a 


circular snow observatory for the purpose of set- 
ting up a transit instrument. e diameter 
was fifteen feet, height six and ahalf. An en- 
trance porch and also an adjoining room were 
added; the whole, even including shelves for 
instruments, books, etc., was formed by means 
of large blocks of snow, cemented together with 
snow and water worked up to a pase: 
In December Sir James Ross built a range of 
snow observatories on the south side of the wall, 
before it had commenced to sink, but unhappily 
they afterwards shared o combined fate, de- 
scending into the depths, the valuable instra- 
ments contained therein being with difficulty 
rescued. Astronomical, meteorological, and 
tidal observations were incessantly carried on, 
though in taking sights on the artificial horizon 
the quicksilver became frozen into a solid mass, 
after about twenty minutes’ exposure, notwith- 
standing it had been previously heated. The 
freezing-point of quicksilver is —394, or 72 below 
freezing-point of water. To touch any metal 
with the naked hand became impossible, being 
the same in effect as touching hot iron. As an 
illustration of this, foxes caught in the trap 
sometimes lost their tongues through contact with 
the iron. One end of the traps being covered 
with iron heops like the window of a gaol, the 
captured inmate would take hold of one of these 
in its mouth, trying to wrest it away and get 
free. The consequence was that its tongue re- 
mained firmly fastened to the iron, owing to 
the rapid absorption of heat that took p! 
Thus the peor animal's tongue became frozen, 
and then literally broke off, remaining attached 
to the iron hoops, where it would be found in 
the morning. Our instruments had to be 
covered with wash-leather at certain 3, else 
they could not be handled with the naked fin- 
rs. Even if we closed onr eyelashes for 
longer than the duration of a wink they became 
pined together, requiring the warmth of the 
id to release them ; whilst to put a large 
icicle into the mouth would be certain to take 
the skin off your tongue and li, 
These common instances will give my readers 
some idea of the effects of a temperature below 
the freezing-point of quicksilver. The auroras 
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during December were truly magnificent, ren- 
dering the nights quite light. The moan tem- 
perature for the month was —36°4, maximum 
14, and minimum 66:5, or 89 below freezing- 
peint. The mean barometer was 29-722, and 
unean force of wind 2°6, prevailing from the 
morth-west, The thickness of the ice was found 
‘to be thirty-eight inches, making an increase of 
eleven inches for the month. 

Everything now became very monotonous. 
‘Officers or men would stroll across from the In- 
vestigator, often with white frost-bites on the 
end of their noses, or on their cheeks, which 
even then provoked a smile, and a little badi- 
snage in addition, especialy in the case of half a 
dozen proprietors of white-tipped noses suddenly 
advancing towerds you, with an amusing ignor- 
ance of theirown piebald appearance, accom- 
panied by sagacious remarks on the coldness of 
the a 

A middle watch on these December nights 
caused very solemn and solitary feelings. Un- 
Jess the wind was blowing, no sound, save the 
‘tread of the quartermaster, could be heard. In 
vain did we strain our ears to catch the faintest 
echo; in tho solemn silence which reigned 
everything around seemed to speak, ‘‘ This is no 
place for man.” Thus ended the year 1843. 

(To be continued.) 


FIREWORKS: HOW TO MAKE 
THEM SAFELY AND WELL. 


By an “M.D.” 


bteas 
CATHERINE WHEELS—MAROONS — LIGHTNING 
PAPERS—GAS AND FIRE BALLOONS—BEAUTI- 
FULLY COLOURED FIRES. 
HAT are you writing!” said a friend of 
mine the other morning, taking a 
glance over my shoulder. 

“‘Oh,” he continued, “I see. Fireworks, is 
it? But just look here, old fellow, couldn’t 
cyear boys bny their squibs and crackers and 
ssuch just as cheaply as they could make 
them?” 

I looked at my friend severely for several 
seconds, ‘‘Sir,” I said, ‘“‘Our Bors have 
-souls above venality, and are always willing 
+to listen to the key-notes of science, and learn 
the rudiments of a beautiful art.” 

Now there are a great many proverbs and old 
sayings that an amateur pyrotechnist would not 
-do wrong to remember, such as those about 
‘patience and perseverance, and faint hearts and 
dair ladies, and abont a person never knowing 
what he can do till he tries, etc., etc. These 
-will give you courage, and you will need it all 
‘before you succeed in making a catherine wheel 
to please you, or one that will off satisfac- 
torily and nicely, and do you credit. It is one of 
the prettiest and one of the most harmless of 
fireworks, but not very casy to make. Yet 
difficulties, you know, are just like ninepins—if 
you knock one down, a whole lot is nearly sure 
to fall along with it. 

In making pin or catherine wheels, then, you 
must first get into the knack of rolling your 
cases. They are formed upon an iron or steel 
wire about twenty-four inches long, gauge No. 
7, of paper about sixteen or eighteen pounds 
to the ream, each half-sheet of the paper being 
divided into four or five strips cut the long 
way. Do not be afraid to begin rolling your 
pipe ; do so boldly, but remember it must be 
neither creased nor crumpled. When you come 
to the last turn, paste it. Use thin your 
object being not to make your pipe brittle, else 
it will not make up properly. 

Having formed your pipe, the next thing is 
to fill it. The compositions used contain meal 
powder, nitre, and sulphur, Here is as gooda 
receipt as any I know. 

Meal powder, 10 parts. 
Nitre tnd sulphur, 5 parts of each. 

Mix thoroughly and through the sieve 
again and again. At filling the pipe you will 
be somewhat awkward at first. fessional 

yrotechnists have several handy contrivances, 
Biters, funnels, etc., to assist them in this, 


“< 


You must use anything that comes handy. | 
You must have a ramming wire, however ; it 

should be a size Jess in gauge than the one you 

formed the tube on. Tie one end of the pipe 

and Proceed to feed it with the mixture, putting 

in a little ata time and ramming it well and 

carefully down. Having filled one pipe, twist 

the top end ofiit and put it aside till you fill 

another. 

You have, no doubt, asamplo catherine wheel 
before you, as I previously advised. You will 
perceive that in its formation the pipe is wound 
round a small centre disc, usually of wood. You | 
have supplied yourself with these discs, doubt- 
less. Take one, then, and place it on a small 
wooden slab in front of you, then take your 
pipe, cut off the end yon tied and slightly flatten 
it out as you see it has been done in the sample 
before you. This end should be attached to the 
edge of the disc with a touch of hot sealing-wax, 
taking care not to have it blazing, elso you may 
fire off your pipe squib-fashion. Having done 
this, commence to roll it up. It would take 
columns to describe in words how this is done, 
so just make friends with your fingers, and ex- 
perience will teach you dexterity. Most pyro- 
technists slightly damp their filled pipes before 
Pegioning to roll them round the centre disc. 
This es them more easy to work. The | 
damping is done by Piecing the pipes for an 
hour or so in a rag well wrang out of cold water. | 

You will perceive that the catherine wheel 
has bands of thin paper pasted over it to hold | 
it together. Well, a glance at how it is put on | 
will save sentences of my valuable space. 
Therefore use your eyes. Keep the wheel to- 
gether by a touch or two of sealing-wax before 
you begin to put on the bands. The wheel is 
then complete as soon as you have added a little | 
priming. I need not you how to fire the | 
wheel. | 

Let me repeat a warning here already given. | 
Have no more composition about than you 
actually want, and as soon as the pipe is filled, 
before you use the wax, place everything of an 
explosive kind carefally away in your box or 
cupboard. 


(To be continued.) 


“Bop's Own” Lifeboat Fund. 


(Sums received to November 22nd.) 
£ 8. 
Amount already acknowledged .. 521 16 


Nov. 11.—Geo. T. Stevens (Hackney), 2s.6d. ; 
Algernon L. Brine (Canterbury), 1s.; 
Sycoralecaliban, 6d.; Shamrock (Winton), 
6d. ; Lewis Glynn (Hawkhurst), 1s. ; Per 
Ernest 8. Collios (Matlock Bath), 3a. 6d. ; 
Wm. Young, 1s.; Ernest G. Giddens (Chat- 
teria), 18.; Gaudeo, 1s. ; H. Hogbln, 1s. ; 
J. B. Kohler (Tooting), 6d. .. ee 

Nov. 12.—Per Miss Millie Biggs (Bushey), 
£18s.; Rev. E. P.and Mrs. Riddall (Vastina 
Rectory, co. Westmeath), £1; Per A. 
Pritchard (Faringdon), 4s. 6d.; G. J. G., 
2s. ; Tiger, Tom, Pat, and Grey, 2s. 6d. .. 


Nov. 14.—Reuben Gourley (Ecclefechan), 
ls.; Alexander Thompson (Berwick-on- 
Tweed), 18; — Lloyd (Leeds), 18 ; 
J. W. (Birmingham), la; Richard Burgess 
(Aberavon), 38.6d.; Per F. Matthews (bow 
Common), 7s. 6d.; Per James BR. Dickson 
(Everton), 14s, 2d. 


Nov. 15.—Nora T. F. de Chaumont (Sonth- 
ampton), 1s.; Per Walter Bentall (Fel- 
stead Board School), 16a. 8d.; J. B. and 
W. H. Sabin (Minewood), 1s.; E. W. L., 
1s.; Frank and Bradley Hughes, 1s. ; Per 
Frank RB. Cana (Notting Hill), 6s.; Herbert 
Howes (Edinburgh), 18. 6d. ; Per W. W. 
Smith (Sunderland), £3 168. 6d.; A Peter- 
head Girl, 1s. 5d.; R. E. P. (Brighton), 
128. 6d. . a 


Nov. 16,— Per John Reddish (Salford), 
8s. 6d. ; W. G. Cruft (Edwalto Vicarage), 
Gd.; J. M.J. RJ. M., 28; An Old Reader 
(Duratries), 2s.; Per Lacy Malony (Heidel- 
berg), £1; Ernest Albert Crisp (Lowes- 
toft), 1s.; Per George Clarkson (Baumber 


o 
& 
1 


School), 15s. 5d.; J. Ingham (Cleckheaton), 
10d. ; Boys of Commercial School, Has- 
lingden, Manchester :—Per F. H. Rhodes, 
£1 5s. 6d.; per E. Walton, £1 1s.; per 
F, Jennings, 15s. 4d. ; per J. A. Harrison, 
15s. ; per W. 8. Harrison, 148, 9}d.; per 
P. Tomkys, 148, Gd. ; per W. H. Blayney, 
9s. 8d. ; per J. Lambert, 98.; per S. and 
J. D. Warburton, 78. 6d.; per E. Law, 
5s. 6d. ; per A. Hargreaves, 28. 7d 
J. J. Chew, 28, 6d. ; per 'T. Sutcliffe, 
eer N. Worsley, Is. 4d... 


Nov. 17.—Per Thomas Cuthbertson (Blyths- 
wood Square), 14s.; H. G. M. (Wandsworth 
Common), 3s.; Per G. Wyatt Ninis (St. 
Chad's Vicarage, Over Winsford), 5s. Gd. ; 
Chas. H. Walker (Sheffield), 6d. ; Some 
Friends, 4s. 11d. ; Per J. Hanchard (Am- 
bleside), £1 8s, 1d. ; A. Moore, 3d. ; Hal, 


Nov. 18.—Per W. Aldridge (Bury St. Ed- 
munds), 17s.; Per Geo. Sayers (Uxbridge), 
£2; R. J. Webb (Cheltenham), 2s. 6d. ; 
Charley (St. Helens), 1s. ; Lallah Rookh 
(Saltaire), E. H. Luker (Carlton Cham- 
bers), 1s. 3d.; Fer F. Fegen (Hereford), 
10s, 6d. ; John and Willie Overstall, 5s. ; 
Morrice, 3s. ; Fer G. H. Goodfellow (Wal- 
worth), 15s. 5d.; Per W. Blair (Pollok- 
shaws), 11s. 6d... . on on 


Nov. 19.—Leonard York (Milton Keynes), 
£3 9s. 6d, ; Alex. Thompson and Fredk. 
William Thompson (Berwick-on-Tweed), 
23.; Philip Swindills (Macclesfield), 28.6d.; 
Geo, Knight (Penrith), 1s. .. 4 


Nov. 21.—Fer Albert W. Glover (Balham), 
£1 158. : F. J. F. (Forest Hill), 58.; Fer 
A. C. Hayward (Battersea Park), 10s. ; 
H. Frew, 4d.; John Dyson and Friend 
(Farnworth), 1s. 6d. ; Arthur Hy. Toone 
(Warminster), 2s. 6d.; H. B. M. B. (Swan- 
son), 10s.; A. (Aberdeen), 1s. 6d. ; Per 
Stair-Agnew (Edinburgh), £1 7s. 24d.; Per 
Tom Burch (Kensington), £1 6s. 6d. 


Nov. 22.—Per T. Brooks (Newport Pagnell), 
128, 9d.; Per W. H. Ord (Darlington), 6s.; 
Republican, 6d. ; Hy. Hollman (Fritten- 
den), 1s.; W. W. P. (Elmham), 58. ; Per 
E. J. B. Benger (Conway), £1 1s. ; 01 
Subscriber (Dalston), 28... Pr 


Carried ferward .. 


- £916 


513 


315 


Through all the changing scenes of life, 
Tn trouble and in joy, 

The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


—+— 
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'HE POULTRY RUN.—| are cogs now, so continue 
to feed laying pullets well, but of extra fat. 
January being the coldest month of the year, a more 
stimulating diet is necessary for the whole run. Oat- 
meal is very nourisl , though dear ; it may be mixed 
with barley-meal in the usual way, or with bran or 
pollard. On the coldest days 


kind of green garden refuse, should be thrown into the 
runs when grass is not to be had. See that the nests 
of the hens you set are warm and comfortable, and not 
overcrowded with eggs. Tho eggs you intend to set 
should be collected dafly, and marked and dated. 
Chickens at this season requ ecial attention ; they 
should be well fed and frequently fed, and their houses 
kept warm and dry. Finish mating early this month, 
if you have not already done so. Be as particular now 
with the cleanliness of the houses ss you are at mid- 
summer, See, too, that the runs are kept well watered, 
and that the water is kept free of ice. Attend to sickly 
birds without loss of time. 


THE PIGEON Lort.—Read the Dorngs for last month. 
This is the time of year amateurs shorid in for 
pigeons, A loft may be got up in a week, a house for 
half a dozen pairs in afew days. There is much plea- 
sure to be got from keeping two or three pairs, but 
more from having a loft. If making one, you have to 
build boxes first, then get nesting-pans, hoppers, and 
water-dishes, and, a box or two for your grain, etc. 
‘Then bny stock young and good, and if possible ped! 
ree. Those who have already a dovecot or pigeon- 
house must, now that the nesting season is ppproach. 
ing, beware of overstockigg. It is best to get rid of all 
unhealthy or weakly birds. 


THE AVIARY.—-The stock may still be selected for 
breeding purposes, and extra attention will be required 
in order to keep your birds healthy. While taking 
every care to keep the aviary clean and sweet, beware 
of damp ; beware, too, of draughts and over-coddling. 
Let the temperature of the bird-room be no mere than 
moderate by day, and see it does not sink too low at 
night. Cover cages at night with a cloth, preferably 
of wool or baize. Do not think of pairing, but still 
keep your birds in separate rooms. Give tight and 
sunshine whenever you can, and beware of sudden 
changes of temperature 


ive the moet stimulat- | 
ing food. Cabbage and turnip-leaves, or almost any ; 


fr Rapnrrry.—tf rabbits sre to be your 
hobby now is a good time to commence 


Last 
month we told you shoitly how to erect a 
simple rabbitry. “It is not too late yet to build 
Having done so, select stock. What the 
kinds are depends on what you want them 
prizes, Angoras, Dutch, and Silver 


If for 
a 


to be re 


F pmmended. "If for the 
any large breed, such as Belgian hare- 
are not hares, as some boys persist 
but rabbits like hares) or Py 
are this month of overcrowdi: 
filth. Let the bedding be good 
w. Feed well three times a day 


cold, damp 
dry hay or st 


THE KE 
are kept on c 
given them 


—All the exercise dogs that 
ld now be 
plentiful 


in supplying them with Water three or four 
times a day if it shonld get frozen. Dogs that 
live in the house are seldom underfed, but in 
cold weather 

allowance of me a day 
Groom every morning; one doing over with 
the comb, and a good rough brushdown after- 
wards is enough. 


Sd tete— 


Correspondence. 


G. M. Davrpsox (Genoa).—Glad to know that oor | 
constant efforts to please our readers, old boys as | 
well as young boys, are appreciated on the Conti- 
nent as well as at home. We think you err in the 
feeding of the parrot. and that is the reason why he 
picks his feathers. Change the diet, read onr article 
on parrot-keeping again, and go by that. Beware of 
hemp-seed ; it is dangerous. Don't give meat nor 
bones to pick. Damp the bare parts with a lotion 
of water three ounces, sulphate of zinc six grains. 
Use this twice a day, and brush the body occasionally 
with a dry, soft brush. 


Novicx.—We do not know where you live, and 80 can- | 
not mention any Particular place ; but you ought to 
have no aimealty: in procuring what you want in any 
ordinary fancy bird shop in your town. If they have 
not got the eggs, they can at all events tell you 
where to procure them. 


In a Frx.—There are several tonics sold for fowls, but 
nothing beats iron, and it Js casily administered, for 
you have only to pnt a few old nails in the drinking- 
water. They thus imbibe what may be called iron- 
ore water. . 


W. 8. H.—Your dog has epilepsy; you must be most 
careful with his feeding. Let bread-and-milk, with 
bread and broth aud minced ns asa change, be 
his principal diet. Do not let him have exciting,| 
exercise nor excitement of any kind, and give a 
dessert-spoonful of De Jongh’s light-brown cod-liver 
oil three times a day for a month, with every ten 
days a large teaspoonful of castor-oil before food in 
the morning. Feed twice a day, giving only a light 
breakfast. 


E. A. (Taunton,)—We fear that Edison's electric pen is 
too mechantcally delicate for a boy's home manufac- 
ure, 


JoNnES.—The left barrel is always fired first. The Stuart 
kings were all Freemasons, 


G. C. H. wishes to know the fodine used in fodide of 
nitrogen is liquid or powder, and if it is poison or 
not. Neither a liquid nor a powder, but shiny hlack 


TorTorsk.--Wash the shell well ont, then do over im 
side with a strong mixture of pure carbolic acid, onz 
part of the acid in ten of water. 


AN Otp § 


jOOLBOY and Others.—If the person you 


consulted were really a chemist he would have 
known better. Explosive of course it is, but not 
dangerous if made and used as described, Who ad- 
vised you to “get” iodide of nitrogen? You were 


told to make it. Of course not ; follow instructions 
cbsolutely ; a knife would not do to fill the spiders. 
What are ctions for but to be followed? Read 
the article again carefully, and don't write foolish 
letters. The iodine should be in crystals. 


W. PERCIVAL.—We cannot give advice through the 
post—our correspondence is far too yoluminots. As 
we go to press some six weeks before the day of 
issue, correspondents cannot expect to be answered 
at once. Grey parrots are the best talkers. Yours 
is the long-tailed green; f% may come to talk as it 
gets tamer, 


A CONSTANT READER.--The cause of your parrot biting 
his feathers is an error in his diet. Feed fora time 
almost entirely on bread-and-milk, fresh every time 
given, and a little can ed, with now and thea a 
hazelnut or two. Give no hemp, no bones to pick, 
a no meat, Keep clean, and give plenty of fresh 
gray 
If the bird will not take it, syringe him. 
canary note. 


el. Give also a bath with a pinch of salt in it, 
Thanks for 


OWL, —i, Acrois 
one who ru 
only to rope- 
more and no Icss then a penny of any other year, 
unless it has been improved or disfigured in any way 
since it left the Mint ! 


L J. M., and a Host of Others.—Ingrowing toenails. 
were treated of in No. 101; the Australian Cricketers. 


the plate in the’ February prt: the limelight query 
in No. 


r 


eryatals. A poison?—ycs. So are friction-matches, 
but one doesn’t eat iodine any more than matches. | | 


Vol. IV.—No. 158. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1882. 
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Price One Penny. 
(LL RIGHTS: RESERVED. ] 


THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S, 


CHAPTER XVI.—GUINEA-PIGS AND TADPOLES ON STRIKE. 


<== 


«© The evil spirit had been roused within him.” 


rc anything had been required to make the ‘‘strike’’ of the Guinea-pigs and Tad- 

poles a serious matter, the “affair of Greenfield senior's right foot” undoubt- 
edly had that effect. The élat which that heroic exploit lent to the mutiny was 
simply marvellous, The story was told with fifty exaggerations all over the school. 
One report said that the whole body of the monitors had besieged the Fourth Junior 
door, and had been repulsed with heavy slaughter. Another declared that Oliver had 
been captured by the fags, and branded on the soles+of his feet with a G anda T, 
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Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles; and a third | 


veracious narrative went so far as to say | 
that the upper Fifth and several members | 
of the Sixth had humbly come and begged | 
forgiveness for their past misdecds, and ; 
were henceforth to become the fags of their 
late victims ! 

True or untrue as these stories were, any 
amount of glory accompanicd the begin- 
ning of the strike, and there was sufficient ' 
sense of common danger to unite the | 
youngsters in very close bonds. You rarely | 
caught a Guinea-pig or Tadpole alone now; | 
they walked about in dozens and were very | 
wide awake. They assembled on every 
possible occasion in their room, and forti- | 

ied their door with chairs and desks, and 
their zeal with fiery orations and excited 
conjurations, One wretched youth who 
the first evening had been weak enough to 
poke his master’s fire, was expelled igno- 
miniously from the community, and for a 
week afterwards lived the life of an outcast 
in St. Dominic’s. 

The youngsters were in earnest, and no 
mistake. 

Stephen Greenfield, as was only natural, 
did not altogether find cause for exultation 
over the event which led to the strike. For 
a whole day he was very angry on his 
brother’s account, and threatened to stand 
aloof from the revolution altogether; but | 
when it was explained to him this would 
lead to a general ‘‘smash-up” of the strike, 
and when it was further explained that 
the fellows who caught hold of his big 
brother’s right foot couldn’t possibly be 
expected to know to whom that foot be- 
longed, he relented, and entered as enthu- 
siastically as any one into the business. 

Indeed, if all the rebels had been like 
Stephen, the fags at St. Dominic’s would 
be on strike to this day. He contemplated 
martyrdom with the utmost equanimity, 
and the Inquisition itself never saw a more 
determined victim. 

The morning after the famous ‘‘ cricket 
feast”’ gave him his first opportunity of | 
sacrificing himself for the good of his 
country. Loman met him in tho passage 
after first class. 

“Why didn’t you turn up and get my 
breakfast, you idle young vagabond ?” 
inquired the Sixth Form boy, half good- 
humouredly, and little guessing what was 
in the wind. 

“T’'m not idle,” said Stephen. 

“Then what do you meun by not 
your work?” 

‘It’s not my work!” 

Loman opened his eyes in amazement, 
and stared at this bold young hero ag if he 
had dropped from the clouds. 

“What!” he cried; ‘what do you 
say?” 

“It’s not my work,” repeated Stephen, 
blushing, but very determined. 

‘Look here, young fellow,” said Loman, 
when he was sure that he had really heard 
correctly, ‘don’t yeu play any ef your 
little games with me, or you’ll be sorry for 
it.” 

Stephen said nothing, and waited with 
a tremor for what was to follow. 

Loman was not a bully naturally. It! 
was always easier for him to be civil than 
to be angry, especially with small boys, 
but this cool defiance on the part of his 
fag was too much for any one’s civility, 
and Loman began to be angry. 

‘‘What do you mean by it?” he said, 
«atching the boy by the arm. 

Stephen wrenched away his arm and 

vod dogged and silent. 


doing 


to commemorate the emancipation of the | 


t 
lowed himself to be dragged to the study. 


Nothing could have irritated Loman 
more. To be defied and resisted by ao 
youngster like this was an experience quite 
new to him. 

“Just come to my room,” said he, 
gripping his fag angrily by the shoulder. | 
“We'll see who’s master of us two!” 
Stephen was forced to submit, and al- 


“Now!” said Loman, shutting the | 
door. 

“Now!” said Stephen, as boldly as he | 
could, and wondering what on earth was ; 
to become of him. i 

“Are you going to do what you're told, | 
or not ?” demanded Loman. 

‘‘ Not what you tell me,” replied Ste- | 
phen. promptly, but not exactly cheerfully. | 

“Oh!” said Loman,” bis face becoming 
crimson, ‘‘ you’re quite sure ?”” 

“Yes,” said Stephen. 

‘*Then take that!” said Loman. 

It was a sharp box on the ears, suddenly 
administered. Stephen recoiled moment, | 
but only a moment. He had expected 
something a good deal worse. If that was 
all, he would brave it out yet. 

‘Don’t you hit me!” he said, defiantly. 

Loman could not stand to be defied. 
His vanity was his weak point, and no- 
thing offended his vanity so much as to 
find any one as determined as himeelf. 

He took up a ruler, and in his passion 
flung it at the luckless Stephen’s head. It 
struck him hard on the cheek. The blood 
flushed to the boy’s face as he stood a 
moment half stunned and smarting with 
the pain, confronting his adversary. Then 
be rushed blindly in and flung himself 
upon the bully. 

Of course it was no match. The small 
boy was at the mercy of the big one. The 
latter was indeed taken aback for a mo- 
ment at the fury of his young assailant, | 

1 
i 


impotent as it was, but that was all. He 
might have defended himself with a single 
hand; he might have carried the boy 
under one arm out iuto the passage. But 
the evil spirit had been roused within him, 
and that spirit knew no mercy. He struck 
out and fought his little foeman as if he 
had been one of his own size and strength. 
For every wild, feeble blow Stephen aimed, | 
Loman aimed a hard and straight blow 
back. If Stephen wavered, Loman fol- 
lowed in as he would in a professional 
boxing match, and when at last the small 
boy gave up, exhausted, bleeding, and 
scarcely able to stand, his foe administered 
a parting blow, which, if he had struck no 
other, would have stamped him as a 
coward for ever. 

“Now!” exclaimed Loman, looking 
down on his yictim, ‘‘ will you do what 
you're told now, eh?” 

It was a critical moment for poor Ste- 
phen. After all, was the “strike” worth 
all thig hardship ? A single word would 
have saved him ; whereas if he again defied 
his enemy it was all up with him.- . 

He did waver a moment; and lucky for 
him he did. For just then the door opened 
and Simon entered. Stephen saw his 
chance. Slipping to the open door, he 
mustered up energy to cry as loud as he 
could, : 

“No, I won't!” and with that made 
good his escape into the passage, as done 
up asa small boy well could be without 
being quite floored. 

A dozen eager friends were at hand to 
aid in stopping the bleeding of their hero’s 
nose, and to apply raw steak to his black 
eye, The story of his desperate encounter 
flew on the wings of fame all over the! 


school, and the glory and pride of th> 
youngsters reached its climax when, thst 
afternoon, Stephen with his face all onc: 
side, his eye a bright green and yellow. 
and his under lip about twice its ordinary 
thickness, took his accustomed place in the 
arithmetic class of the Fourth Junior. 
“Why, Greenfield,” exclutmed Mr. 
Rastle, when in due time the young herv's 
turn came to stand up and answer a qu 


| tion, ‘‘ what have you been doing to your- 


self ?”” 

“ Nothing, 
mildly. 

“How did you come by that black eye ¢ 
asked the master. 

“Fighting, sir,” said Stephen, rather 


sir,” remarked Stephen, 


pompously. 

“Ah! what did you say forty-eight 
sixths was equal to?” 

This was Mr. Rastle’s way. He very 


rarely hauled a boy over the coals before 
the whole class. 

But after the lesson he beckoned Ste- 
phen into his study. 

“Tm afraid you got the worst of that 
fight,” he said. 

Stephen, who by this time knew Mr. 
Rastle too well to be afraid of him, and too 
well, also, not to be quite frank with hin, 
answered meekly, 

‘‘ The fellow was bigger than me.” 

“IT should guess that by the state of 
your face. Now, I don’t want to know 
what the fight was about, though I dare 
say you’d like to tell me [Stephen was 
boiling to tell him]. ‘You small boys have 
such peculiar reasons for fighting, you 
know, no one can understand them.” 

«But this was because—” 

“ Hush! Didn't I tell you I won’t hear 
what it was about, sir!’ said Mr. Rastle, 
sharply. ‘Did you shake hands after- 
wards P” 

“No, I didn’t, and J won't !” exclaimed 
Stephen, forgetting, in his indignation, to 
whom he was speaking. 

“Then,” caid M Mr. Rastle, quictly, “‘write 
me out one hundred lines of Cxsar, Greer: - 
field ; and when you have recollected ho + 
to behave yourself we will talk more about 
this. You can go.” 

Mr. Rastle was a queer man; he never 
took things as one expected. When Stc- 
phen expected him to be furious he was xs 


j mild asa lamb. There was no making hiw 


out. 

But this was certain: Stephen left lis 
room a good deal more crestfallen than be 
entered it. He had hoped to win Mr. 
Rastle’s sympathy and admiration by an 
account of his grievances, and, instead of 
that, he was sent off in disgrace, with an 
imposition for being rude, and feeling any - 
thing but a hero. 

Even the applause’ of his friends failed 
to console him quite. Besides, his hea:i 
ached badly, and the bruise on his cheek. 
which he had scarcely felt among his other 
wounds, now began to swell and grow 
painful. Altogether, he was in the wars. 

He was groaning over his imposition 
late that evening in the class-room, feelinz 
in dreadful dumps, and wishing he hail 
never come to St. Dominic's, when a hand 
laid on his shoulder made him start. He 
looked up and saw Mr. Rastle. 

“Greenfield,” said the master, kindly. 
“how much of your imposition have you 
done?” 

“ Beventy)lines, sir.” 

“Hum! That will do this time. 
had better to bed.” 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed Stephen, moved 
far more by Mr, Rastle’s kind tone than by 


You 
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‘his letting him off thirty lines of the Cesar, 
“* I’m so sorry I was rude to you.” 

“* Well, I was sorry, too, so we'll say no 
more about that. Why, what a crack you 
‘maust have got on your cheek!” 

“* Yes, sir; that was the ruler did that.” 

“«The ruler! Then it wasn’t a fair fight ? 
Now don’t begin telling me all about it. I 
-dare say you were very heroic, and stood 
up apeine terrible odds. But you’ve a 
rvery black eye and a very sore cheek now, 
30 you had better get to bed as fast as you 
am tt 

And certainly the pale, bruised upturned 


face of the boy did not look very bright at ; 


that moment. 
Stephen Greenfield went off to bed that 


night in a perturbed state of mind and ; 


body. He had stuck loyally to his promise 
not to fag, and he had earned the universal 
admiration of his comrades. But, on the 
other hand, he had been awfully knocked 
about, and, almost as bad, he had been 
-effectively snubbed by Mr. Rastle. He did 


not exactly know what to think of it all. ; 


Had he done a fine deed or a foolish one? 
and what ought he to do to-morrow P 

Like a sensible little man, he went sound 
asleep over these questions, and forgot all 
about them till the morrow. 

When he woke Stephen was like a giant 
refreshed. His eyej was certainly a rather 
more brilliant yellow than the day before, 
and his cheek still wore a dull red flush. 

, But somehow he felt none of the mis- 
givings and dumps that had oppressed him 
the night before. He was full of hope 
again and full of courage. The Guinea- 
pigs should never charge him with 
treachery and desertion, and what he had 
gone through already in the ‘‘ good cause ” 
he would go through again. 

With this determination he dressed and 
went down to school. Loman, whose 
summons he expected every moment to 
hear, did not put him to the necessity of 
a renewed struggle. From all quarters, 
too, encouraging reports came in from the 
various insurgents. - Paul announced that 
Greenfield senior took it ‘like a lamb ;” 
Bramble recounted how his “nigger- 
driver,”’ as he was pleased to call Wren, 
had chased him twice round the play- 
ground and over the top of the cricket- 
shed without being able to eephure him ; 
and most of the others had exploits equally 
heroic to boast of. Things were looking 
up in the Fourth Junior. 

They spent a merry morning, theee 

‘ young rebels, wondering in whispers over 
their lessons what this and that Sixth or 
Fifth Form fellow had done without them. 
With great glee they imagined Raleigh 
blacking his own boots and Pembury 
‘oiling his own eggs, and the very idea 
of such wonders quite frightened them. 
At that rate St. Dominic’s would come to 
@ standstill altogether. 

“Berve ’em right!” said Bramble; 
“they want a lesson. I wish I’d two fel- 
lows to strike against instead of one!” 

“ One ’s enough if he strikes you back,” 
said Stephen, with a rueful grin. 

Master Bramble evinced his sympathy 
by laughing aloud. ‘TI say, you look just 
like a clown; doesn’t he, Padger, with his 
eye all sorts of colours and his cheek like 
@ house on fire?” 

“‘ All very well,” said Stephen ; ‘‘ I wish 
you'd got my cheek.” 

“Bramby ’s got cheek enough of his own, 
I guess,” put in Paul, whereat Master 
Bramble fired up, and a row became immi- 
ment. 


However, Stephen prevented it by call- 


ing back attention to his own picturesque 
countenance. ‘‘I don’t mind the eye, that 
don’t hurt ; but I can tell you, you fellows, 
my check ’s awful ! ” 

“T always said you’d got an awful 
cheek of your own, young Greenfield,” 
said Bramble, laughing, as if he was the 
inventor of the joke. 

Btephen glowered at him. 

“Well, you said so yourself,” put in 
Bramble, a little mildly, for since Stephen’s 
exploit yesterday that young hero had ad- 
vanced a good deal in the respect of his 
fellows. ‘‘ But, Isay, why don’t you stick 
some lotion or something ou it? It'll 
never get right if you don’t, will it, 
Padger?” 

Padger suggested that young Greenfield 
might possibly have to have his cheek cut 
off if he didn’t look out, and Paul said the 
sooner he ‘‘ stashed his cheek ” the better. 

The result of this friendly and witty 
conference was that Stephen took it into 
his head to cure his cheek, and to that end 
applied for leave from Mr. Rastle to go 
down that afternoon to Maltby to get 
something from the chemist. 

Mr. Rastle gave him leave, and told him 
the best sort of lotion to ask for, and so, 
as soon as afternoon school was over, our 
young champion sallied boldly forth on 
his errand. He felt very self-satisfied and 
forgiving to all the world as he walked 
along. ere was no doubt about it, he 
was a hero. Every one seemed to take an 
interest in his black eye and sore cheek, 
from Mr. Rastle downwards. Very likely 
that fight of his with Loman Jesterday 
would be recorded as long as St. Dominic's 
remained, as the event which saved the 
lower school from the tyranny of the 
upper! 

His way to the chemist’s lay past the 
turning up to the Cockchafer, and the idea 
occurred to him to turn in on the way 
back and talk over the event of the hour 
with Mr. Cripps, whom he had not seen 
since the bagatelle-lesson a week ago. He 
was sure that good gentleman would sym- 
pathise with him, and most likely praise 
him; and in any case if would be only 
civil, after promising to come and see him 
sometimes, to look in. 

The only thing was that the Cockchafer, 
whatever one might say about it, was a 
public-house. The private door at the 
side hardly sufficed to satisfy Stephen that 
he was not breaking rules by going in. 
He would not have entered by the public 
door for worlds, and the thought did ocour 
to him, was there very much difference 


after all between one door and the other? ‘ 


However, he had not answered the ques- 
tion before he found himself inside, shak- 
ing hands with Mr. Cripps. 

‘hat gentleman was of course delighted, 
and profuse in his gratitude to the ‘‘ youn; 
swell” for looking him up. He listen: 
with profound interest and sympathy to 
his story, and made some ver: ce Te- 
marks about what. he would do to “ that 
there” Loman if he got hold of him. 
Then the subject of bagatello happened 
to come me and presently Stephen was 
again delighting and astonishing the good 
gentleman by his skill in that game. Then 
in due time it came out that the boy’s 
mother had bought him a bicycle, and he 
was going to learn in the holidays, a reso- 
lution Mr. Cripps highly approved of, and 
was certain a clover young fellow like him 
would learn in no time, which greatly 
pleased Stephen. 

Before parting, Mr. Cripps insisted on 


lending his young friend a lantern for his | 


bicycle, when he rode it in the dark. It 
was a specially good one, he said, and the 
young gentleman could easily return it to 
him after the holidays, and so on. 
Altogether it was a delightful visit, and 
Stephen wondered more than ever how 
scme of the fellows could think ill of Mr. 


Cripps. 
‘Oh, I say,” said the bey, at parting; 
“don’t do what you said you would to 
Loman. I’m not afraid of him, you 
know.” 

“Td like to knock his ugly head off for 
him,” cried Mr. Cripps, indignantly. 

“No, don’t; please don’t. I’d rether 
not. I dare say he’s sorry for it.” 

“‘T’ll see he is!” growled Mr. Cripps. 

‘* Besides, I’ve forgiven him,” said Ste- 
phen, “and oughtn’t to have told tales of 
him; so mind you: don’t do it, Mr. Cripps, 
will you?” 

“Tl see,’* said Mr. Cripps. ‘‘ Good-bye 
for the present, young gentleman, and 
come again soon.” 

And so, at peace with all the world, and 
particularly with himself, Stephen strolled 
back to St. Dominic’s, whistling merrily. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEYS 
GRIEVANCES. 
By Mrs. Eroart, 

Author of “Jack and John," etc., ete. 
CHAPTER XXI.—NOW THE BAG CAME UP AND 
THE RuYS WENT DOWN. 

AWRENCE and Ted had not found the 

rope they wanted quite so soon as they 
had expected ; it had disappeared from the 
tool-house, and it was only after a search 
in the lumber-room that they had succeeded 
in discovering one at all suitable. This 
room was at the top of the house, and over- 
looked the garden, and from the window 
they had secn James carrying in the ladder, 
so that they were not surprised at finding it 
absent from the walnut-tree when at last 
they reached it. 

Dick began groaning again as soon as 
he beard steps. 

“Now do stop that!” cried Ted; 
“what's the good of making such a row ? 
We're going to get you out of this as soon 
as ever we can.” 

He scaled the tree in a style that made 
his father shake his head. ‘‘ That’s the 
way that boy wears out his trousers!’ he 
said; ‘‘no wonder I’ve such tailors’ bills 
bar = 

seated himself snugly on the branch 
and looked down benignly upon Dick. 
“How are you getting on?” he said; 
‘*pretty comfortable down there? We've 
got a rope, and we’re going to put it round 
you and haul you up. Have another bite 
of apple first.” ; 

But Dick was too desperate to relish 
even apples. ‘‘Only get me out of this,” 
he said; ‘I don't feel asif I could eat a 
mouthful down here.” 

“Very well,” answered Ted: ‘we'll 
soon have you out. Come along, Hartley.” 

“Couldn’t you manage without me?” 
asked Lawrence; ‘‘I—I’m not fond of 
climbing.” 

“ As if I could haul up a fat fellow like 
Dick all by myself!”’ was the answer. 

So Lawrence mounted the tree, and then 
there was another difficulty: now was 
Dick so cramped for room that he could not 
use his hands to put the rope around him. 

Ted stooped down and tried his best, but 
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in vain. There was so little room that it 
was impossible for him to fasten the rope 


“I don’t know what we 
“The only thing for it 


round his body. 
shall do,” he said. 
that I see is to put the rope round his 
neck, then give a good pull, and we'll soon 
have him out of his misery.” 


Dick set up a roar. ‘‘Do you want to 
bang me, Master Ted? Here, give me the 
rope; I'll manage somehow.” 

And so he did. In sheer desperation, he 
contrived to free one arm, and with that he 
secured the rope under his armpits, still 
keeping hold of the precious parcel for 
which he had risked so much. ‘I don’t 
want to come down again for it,” thought 
Dick. 

Then the boys pulled and tugged. Dick 
was heavy, but at last they hod him safe on 
the branch beside themselves, with the pre- 
cious parcel. 

“Its a dirty-looking thing,” said Ted. 
“Do you think it’s a bag at all?” 

‘Oh, it’s a bag, and no mistake!” an- 
swered Lawrence; ‘‘here are the handles 
—the very handles uncle always has. Of 
course, it’s lost its colour with lying there 
so long, and it’s rotten with the damp. 
But it’s uncle’s bag. I wonder what he’ 
say when I give it to him.” 

Dick began wiping his face from the 
cobwebs and dust that had settled on it, 
then he settled himself comfortably on the 
branch, apparently in no hurry to get down 
as the steps were taken away; and, after 
a long, deep breath, in which he expanded 
his chest, said, ‘Have you got that apple 
handy, Master Ted ?” 

“‘Give it him,’ said Lawrence, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘To think of a fellow caring 
for apples at such a moment as this!” 

He felt intensely happy for once, and be 
looked upon Dick, who had been the means 
of procuring the bag, with great disdain. 

Dick munched his apple with great con- 
tent, and felt for the moment not a mere 
footboy, but a boy just like any other. 
Presently, however, he said, ‘‘I’d a fancy 
when I was down inside there that I heard 
master’s voice”—he looked round him 
fearfully. ‘It’s against all his rules for 
we to go climbing up his trees.” 

“‘ There’s no fear but he'll forgive us this 
time,” said Lawrence. ‘‘ However, now 
we've got to see about getting down. Ted, 
there’s no occasion for you and me to 
scramble down, messing one’s trousers and 
scratching one’s hands. Dick, do you go 
and fetch the steps. Don’t look sulky, sir! 


Do you suppose I want this valuable bag 
injured by being thrown down on the 
ground or scratched by the tree?” 

Dick descended lazily; he had been so 
happy up that tree, munching his apple; 
and he went down the path to fetch the 
steps at a pace that made Lawrence ex- 
tremely angry. ‘‘ Uncle spoils his servants,” 
he said. 

‘Some say he spoils other people,” re- 
plied Ted, meaningly; ‘‘I know you’ve a 
very good time of it, Hartley.” 

‘Are you getting tired of this?” asked 
Mr. Hartley of his friends on the terrace. 

“No, no! let's see the end,” was the 
unanimous answer. 

And they did see the end, but not in 
the fashion they expected. Dick came 
with the steps at last, and was well scolded 
by Lawrence for not making his appear- 
ance sooner. He put it against the tree, 
and was then desired by Lawrence to 
mount up himself and carry down the bag. 
Dick mounted, and just as he was about 
to receive the bag in his arms the steps 
fell down. Dick had not been in the best 
of humours on account of the manner in 
which he had been ordered about by one 
who, as he often said to his friend cook, 
was, after all, not his master.. He had 
placed the steps carelessly, without seeing 
either that they were firm on the ground 
or properly supported by the walnut-tree, 
and, asa natural consequence, down they 
came. Sclf-preservation is the first law of 
nature, so they say—at any rate, it passed 
so with Dick. He threw all his weight on 
the walnut branch as he felt the steps 
giving way, and remained balanced there 
lor one moment with his legs kicking the 
air vigorously and his lungs appealing to 
Master Ted to save him. 

The five middle-aged gentlemen on the 
terrace drew a little nearer as they heard 
Dick’s voice; then came another sound— 
that of timber giving way. The branch of 
the tree on which they had all been sitting 
was, like its parent trunk, not so sound as 
it had been. Dick’s weight, thrown on so 
suddenly, was too much for its dyin; 
strength, and down it came, with bag an 
boys, on to the sloping bank that at that 
part bordered the fish-pond, and down 


they rolled, one on the other, but it seemed 
to Lawrence’s injured feelings as if always 
Dick was uppermost, and so into the water, 
greatly to the disturbance of the gold and 
silver fishes, 

(To be continued.) 


THE GRYPTOGRAM ; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE LAST EFFORTS. 
bie magistrate, however, was not the only 
one who passed his time unprofitably. 
Benito, Manoel, and Minha tried all they 
could together to extract the secret from 
the document, on which depended their 
father’s life and honour. On his part, 
Fragoso, aided by Lina, could not remain 
quiet, but all their ingenuity had failed, 
and the number still eccaned them. 

‘Why don’t you find it, Fragoso?” 
asked the young mulatto. 

“T will Bnd it,” answered Fragoso. 

And he did not find it! 

Here we should say that Fragoso had an 
idea of a project of which he had not even 
spoken to Lina, but which had taken full 
possession of his mind. This was to go in 
search of the gang to which the ex-captain of 
the woods had belonged, and to find out 
who was the probable author of this cipher 
document, which was supposed to be 
the confession of the culprit of Tijuco. 
The part of the Amazon where these people 
were employed, the very place where 
Fragoso had met Torres a few years before, 
was not very far from Manaos. He would 
only have to descend the river for about 
fifty miles, to the mouth of the Madeira, a 
tributary coming in on the right, and there 
he was almost sure to meet the head of 
these ‘‘ capitues do mato,” to which Torres 
belonged. In two days, or three days at 
the outside, Fragoso could get into com- 
munication with the old comrades of the 
adventurer. 

“Yes! I could do that,” he ted to 
himself; ‘‘ but what would be the good 
of it, supposing I succeeded? If we are 
sure that one of Torres’s companions bas 
recently died, would that prove him to 
be the author of this crime ? Would that 
show that he gave Torres a document in 
which he announced himself the author of 
this crime, and exonerated Joam Dacosta > 
Would that give us the key of thedocument ? 
No! Two men only knew the cipber—the 
culprit and Torres! And these two men 
are no more!” 

So reasoned Fragoso. It was evident 
that his enterprise would do no good. 
But the thought of it was too much for 
him. An irresistible influence impelled him 
to set out, although he was not even sure of 
finding thé band on the Madeira. In fact, 
it might be engaged in some other part of 
the province, and to come up with it might 
require more time than 0 had at his 
disposal! And what would be the result ? 

It is none the less true, however, that on 
the 29th of August, before sunrise, Fragoso, 
without saying anythi to anybody, 
secretly left the tangas, arrived at 
Manaos, and embarked in one of the 
egariteas which daily descend the Amazon. 

And great was the astonishment when 
he was not seen on board, and did not 
appear during the. day, No one, not 
even Lina, could explain the absence of so 
devoted a servant at such a crisis. 

Some of them even asked, and not with- 
out reason, if the poor fellow, rendered 
desperate at having, when he met him on 
the frontier, personally contributed to 
bringing Torres on board the raft, had not 
made away with himself. 

But if Fragoso could so reproach him- 
self, how about Benito? In the fint 
place at Iquitos he had invited Torres to 
visit the fazenda; in the second place he 
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had brought him on board the jangada, to 
become a passenger on it; and in the third 
place, in killing him, he had annihilated the 
only witness whose evidence could save the 
condemned man. 

And so Benito considered himself re- 
sponsible for everything—the arrest of 
his father, and the terrible events of which 
it had been the consequence. 

In fact, had Torres been alive, Benito 
could not tell but that, in some way or 

| another, from pity or for reward, he would 

| have finished by handing over the docu- 
ment. Would not Torres, whom nothing 
could compromise, have been persuaded to | 

| speak, had money been brought to bear 
upon him? Would not the long-sought-for 
proof have been furnished to the judge? 
Yes, undoubtedly! And the only man who 

| could have furnished this evidence had 
been killed through Benito ! 

Such was what the wretched mun con- 

| tinually repeated to his mother, to Manoel, 
| and to himself. Such were the cruel 
| responsibilities which his conscience laid to 
| his charge. 
| Between her husband, with whom she 
| passed all the time that was allowed her, 
| and her son, a prey to despair which made 
; her tremble for his reason, the brave 
| Yaquita lost none of her moral energy. In 
| her they found the valiant daughter of 
i aes, the worthy wife of the fazender 
| of Tquitos. 
| The attitude of Joam Dacosta was well 
; adapted to sustain her in this ordeal. 
| That gallant man, that rigid Puritan, that 
; austere worker, whose whole life had been 
| a battle, had not yet shown a moment of 
; weakness. 
The most terrible blow which had struck 
| him without  prostrating him had been the 
death of Judge Ribeiro, in whose mind 
his innecence did not admit of a doubt. 
Was it not with the help of his old defender 
that he had hoped to strive for his reha- 
bilitation ?_ The intervention of Torres he 
,had regarded throughout as being quite 
secondary for him. And of this document 
he had no knowledge when he left Iquitos 
, to hand himself over to the justice of his 
,country. He only took with him moral 
proofs. When a material proof was unex- 
pectedly produced in the course of the 
,affair, before or after his arrest, he was 
certainly not the man to despise it. But if, 
,on account of regrettable circumstances, 
the proof disappeared, he would find him- 
, Self once more in the same position as when 
he passed the Brazilian frontier—the posi- 
, tion of a man who came to say, ‘‘ Here is 
;my past life; here is my present ; here is 
an entirely honest existence of work and 
, devotion which I bring you. You passed 
on me at first an erroneous judgment. After 
three-and-twenty years of exile I have 
‘come to give myself up! Here I am; 
judge me again! ” 
“The death of Torres, the impossibility 
of reading the document found on him, 
‘had thus not produced on Joam Dacosta 
the impression which it had on his children, 
‘his friends, his household, and all who were 
interested in him. 

“«T have faith in my innocence,” he re- 

peated to Yaquita, ‘‘as I have faith in 
‘God. If my life is still useful to my people, 
‘and a miracle is necessary to save me, that | 
‘miracle will be performed ; if not, I shall | 
‘die! God alone is m-* judge!” 
| The excitement increased in Manaos as | 
the time ran on; the affair was discussed 
with unexampled acerbity. In the midst 
of this enthralment of public opinion, 


the document was the principal object of | affair at Tijuco, and that it had been 
conversation. | written by the hand of the guilty man, 

At the end of this fourth day not a single and exonerated Joam Dacosta. And so he 
person doubted but that it contained the | put even more ardour into his search for 
vindication of the doomed man. Every the key. It was not only the art for the 
one had been given an opportunity of de- i art’s sake which guided him, it was a sen- 
ciphering its incomprehensible contents, | timent of justice, of pity towards a man 
for the ‘‘ Diario d’o Grand Para” had re- | suffering under an unjust condemnation 
produced it in facsimile. Autograph If it is the fact that e certain quantity of 
copies were spread about in great numbers | phosphorus is expended in the work of the 
at the suggestion of Manoel, who neglected brain, it would be difficult to say how 
nothing that might lead to the penetration | many milligrammes the judge had parted 
of the mystery—not even chance, that | with to excite the network of his ‘sen- 


“nickname of Providence,” as some one 
has called it. 

In addition, a reward of a hundred 
contos (or three hundred thousand francs) 
was promised to any one who could dis- 
cover the cipher so fruitlessly sought after 
—and read the document. This was quite 
a fortune, and so people of all classes 
forgot to eat, drink, or sleep to attack this 
unintelligible cryptogram. 


useless, and probably the most ingenious 
analysts in the world would have spent 


| their time in vain. It had been advertised 


that any solution should be sent, without 
delay, to Judge Jarriquez, to his house in 
God-the-Son Street; but the evening of the 
29th of August came and none had 
arrived, nor was any likely to arriw. 

Of all those who took up the study of 
the puzzle, Judge Jurriquez was one of the 
most to be pitied. By a natural associa- 
tion of ideas, he also joined in the general 


‘which evoked so much of the mysterious, 


Up to the present, however, all had been | 


opinion that the document referred to the | 


“United in their endeavour to extract the secret from the document. 


{ sorium,” and, after all, to find out nothing, 
absolutely nothing. 

But Jarriquez had no idea of abandoning 
the inquiry. If he could only now trust 
to chance, he would work on for that 
chance. He tried to evoke it by all means 

ssible and impossible. He had given 

imself over to fary and anger, and what 
was worse, to impotent anger ! 

During the latter part of this day he had 
been trying different numbers—numbers 
| selected arbitrarily—and how many of 
them can scarcely be imagined. Had he 
had the time he would not have shrunk 
from plunging into the millions of com- 
| binations of which the ten symbols of nume- 
| ration are capable. He would have given 
| his whole life to it, at the risk of going 
mad before the year was out. Mad! was 
he not that already? He had had the idea 
that the document might be read through 
the paper, and so he turned it round and 
exposed it to the light, and tried it in thut 
way. 
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of, and which he tried in this new way, | 
gave no result. Perhaps the document 
read backwards, and the last letter was 
really the first, for the author would have 
done this had he wished to make the read- 
ing more difficult. 

Nothing! The new combination only 
furnished a series of letters just as enig- 
matic. 

At eight o’clock in the evening Jarriquez, 
with his face in his hands, knocked up, 
worn out mentally and physically, had 
neither strength to move, to speak, to 
think, or to associate one idea with another. 

Suddenly a noise was heard outside. 


Nothing ! The numbers already thought 


Almost immediately, notwithstanding his 
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formal orders, the door of his study was 
thrown open. Benito and Manoel were 
before him, Benito looking dreadfully pale, 
and Manoel supporting him, for the un- 
fortunate young man had hardly strength 
to support himself. 

The magistrate quickly arose. ‘“ What 
is it, gentlemen? What do you want?” 
he asked. : 

“The cipher! the cipher!” exclaimed 
Benito, mad with grief—‘‘ the cipher of 
the document.” 

“*Do you know it, then?” shouted the 
judge. 

‘No, sir,” said Manoel. 

“Nothing! nothing!” 

“Nothing ?” gasped Benito, and in a 


“But you?” 


paroxysm of dospair he took a knife from 
his belt and would have plunged it into his 
breast had not the judge and Mano: 
jumped forward and managed to disarm 
him. 

“Benito,” said Jarriquez, in a voic: 
which he tried to keep calm, ‘‘ if your 
father.cannot escape the expiation of « 
crime which is not his, you might do bette: 
than kill yourself.” 

‘“What ?” said Benito. 

“Try and save his life!” 

“How 7” 

‘That is for you to discover,’’ answere! 
the magistrate, ‘‘ and not for me to say.” 


Qo be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 


A TALE 


T was a quiet night, and the lads slept 

till sunrise. Sleep had restored their 
strength, and they returned with vigour to 
their evening’s work. 

Each in his turn dived into the steward’s 
room, and soon there was a heap of pro- 
visions on the deck. 

“We have enough here to last for a fort- 
night,” said Penguin; ‘and if the cur- 
rent continues we shall be thrown on the 
land soméwtere and saved.” 

‘Heaven grant it may happen soon!” 
replied Daniel, ‘‘ for the first storm would 
sink us. Our wreck floats too low in the 
water to stand many big waves. Where 
do you think we shall drift to P” 

“*T cannot say very well. It seems to me 
that the current flows towards the east or 
north-east; but I do not know where we 
were when the Atlanta blew up, though I 
think the evening observation placed us 
north-east of Kerguelen. I heard Captain 
Evans told that if we escaped the Yankees 
we should steer for Sumatra. If we had a 


“Yes,” said Daniel, “that is our only 


hope. We shall get to land somewhere, no 
doubt. But what a rate the current is 
taking us along at! The bits that are 
floating round us here are whirling about 
as if they were in a mountain torrent!” 

‘There are currents in these seas,” re- 

lied the Canadian, ‘‘ which flow like regu- 
ar rivers, You would know that if you had 
sailed as I have on the Atlantic coast of 
the States. The commodore frequently 
pointed out the great current from the 
Gulf—the Gulf Stream, as it is called— 
which is quite a river, issuing from the 
Gulf of Mexico, traversing the ocean 
without mingling with its waters, and re- 
maining warm in the midst of a cold sea.” 

The lads had no lack of food, but, on the 
other hand, drinkable water was quite 
beyond their reach. They had got up a 
few bottles of wine from below, but they 
would much rather have had some water, 
and so they tried all they could to get one 
of the casks out of the store-room. 

It was a difficult operation, and cost 
them several days’ hard work. By means 
of an axe found below, Penguin had man- 
aged to cut away the door, and then, 
diving by turns, the boys succeeded in 
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pushing the cask into the space below the 
hatchway. When they had done this they 
left off work for the rest of that day, 
thinking it best to begin fresh in the morn- 
ing for the final endeavour. 

‘This, however, proved easy enough, and 
the cask was fastened to a rope and hoisted 
on deck, where its appearance was grcetcd 
with cheers. They soon got ont the bung 
with their knives, but alas! the water was 
quite brackish, the sea-water having pene- 
trated through the pores of the wood and 
mixed with the liquid contents. 

“What a pity!” said Daniel, spitting 
out the water which filled his mouth. ‘‘To 
think we have lost five days in getting up 
this wretched cask, which is only fit to be 
thrown into the sea!” 

“What would you have?” said Pen- 
guin, philosophically. ‘We must drink 
' wine, and it will not kill us. There are a 
great many folks who complain at being 
obliged to drink water, and the cask has 
served a in occupying our time, 
which would have hung very heavily on 
our hands had we had nothing to do.” 

“Oh, you are always satisfied!” / 

“ Well, what is the use of fretting when 
you have got no remedy? What is more 
serious than this is that, while I was 
down below this morning, I noticed there 
were only two more bottles of wine left, 
and that makes, with the six up here, only 
eight bottles in all. Happily the food 
does not fail.” 

However, on the same afternoon Daniel, 
in making a journey to the steward’s room, 
succeeded in finding only one more tin of 
preserved meat intact, and discovered that 
the rest of the provisions had been damaged 


guin decided that they could only have 
two slight meals a day. 

The wreck continued its course without 
changing its rate of advance, but after 
drifting for some days towards the east, it 
gradually took a south-easterly direction. 
This alarmed the lads greatly, as they 
thought they were being surely drawn to- 
wards fhe frozen regions of the Southern 
Pole. two or three occasions the wreck 
was caught by opposing currents and 
whirled round and round as if about to 
sink, and at last it became evident that it 
could not much longer resist the efforts of 
the waves. Every day some portions be- 


by sea-water, so that they had to put | 
themselves on short allowance, and Pen- 


LAND AND SEA. 


came detached from it, and the mass wa 
gradually settling into the water an 
visibly breaking up. 

“T cannot understand,” said Penguin 
one day, “‘ how it is that this part of th 
ship keeps afloat. It seems to me that tb 
materials it is composed of are much to 
heavy to swim for so long.” 

‘Neither do I,” replied Daniel ; ‘* but 
once heard the commodore say that, if th 
Atlanta were cut in two, the separate pic« 
would be able to keep the sea; and bi 
(explained that besides the water-tigh 

artitions, which divided the hold, the shy; 
\ Bad iron compartments, which in case o 
| danger they could fill with air, in such : 
| way as to keep the ship afloat, even if ful 
of water.” 

“That is it, then,” said the Canadian 
‘“When we went into action the captai 
must have had these compartments filled 
and we owe our safety to the fact that th 
explosion did not injure those in this par 
of the ship.” 

Now that the shipwrecked lads had 10 
the frequent journeys under water to th 
steward’s room, the days seemed to s. 
longer and longer, their confidence ¢. 
weakened, and they lived in continual fex 
| that if land were not near, or the weath:.: 
| became at all rough, they would infallib!) 
| be lost. 
| In vain, as long as the sun was up, d 
i they watch the horizon for the longed-f 
i shore; the night came, and, without havin; 

shifted from their post, they would agai 
lie sadly side by side on the deck. 

For three weeks they wandered thus ¢ 
the will of the waves. Their provisior 
became exhausted, and thcre were on) 
left a few mouthfuls of wine. Deat! 
stared them in the face; a horrible death 
which comes on you slowly, after ti: 
powers of resistance of mind and bots 

ave been one after another annihilated ts 


hunger and thirst. Daniel gave himself uy 
to despair, but Penguin resolved to strugg!: 
till the last. 

One day, after they had sorrowful; 
partaken of their meal—and a very slig: 
meal it was, composed of a morsel ¢ 
biscuit and a mouthful of ham—they sa 
passing over their heads a flock of smai 
birds flying to the north The sig: 
augmented their despair, for it seemed a 
though the birds were flying towards tl: 
land from which the wreck was being born 
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A few hours afterwards they got intensely 
excited, for all of a sudden, in the south- 
east, there appeared s confused outline, 
showing land right ahead of them. But 
soon the outline grew more decided, and, 
increasing, became a thick band of clouds, 
which rapidly spread over the sky. It was 
not land, it was a storm that they were 
moving towards. 

The wind began to blow, the waves grew 
wild, and torrents of rain and peals of 
thunder proclaimed the approach of the 
tempest. 

The wreck was tossed about by the fury 
of the sca, whirling round on itself and 
diving into the deep, to reappear again 
soon after.on the crests of the billows. 
Clinging to -the bulwarks, the lads kept 
close together, expecting every moment to 
be their last. Night came on, dark and 
deep, and added to the -horrors of their 
situation. 

And then the floating deck seemed 
“receive a mightier shock than usual, and 
the mass was pierced with ominous cracks ; 
the wreck broke up, and the waves sur- 
rounded the lads, ror sea ies ae 
disappearing, exchan, a last farewell. 

But their hour had not then come. The 
sea could not swallow its prey, and the 
wreck, by some mysterious force, was held 
motionless. : 

“We are aground!” exclaimed Penguin. 
But a vivid flash, which zigzagged through 
the darkness, only lighted up a vast and 
angry sea. 

The billows now beat furiously on the 
wreck, which had apparently struck on a 
submarine rock, and having failed to en- 
gulf it, now tried to. break it up. At 
every shock longo fragments were torn 
away. With difficulty the boys held on. 
The waters all the time washed over them, 
and they were nearly stanned by their 
repeated blows. 

At length the long night passed, the sky 
became light again, and the storm furiously 


awept off, driven away by the conquering | 


sun, whose rays revived their hopes once 
more, Together they raised a ehout of 
joy, as away to the north there appeared, 
about 8 mile off, a rocky desolate coast. 

The wreck had grounded on a coral reef 
surrounding this land, and while the sea 
outside raged furiously, the water inside 
was calm and clear. 

“We are saved!” said Penguin. 

“Land!” said Daniel. ‘ Never have I 
seen a more beautiful coast!” 

“‘T do not know about that,” replied 
Penguin; ‘‘ but we must get away from 
these ugly reefs as soon as possible. How 
shall we manage it?” 

“By swimming.” 

“It is a long way.” 

“‘Oh! I have frequently swum as far.” 

“Yes,” observed Penguin; ‘but we 
have been almost fasting for some days, 
and our strength may fail us.” 

‘Necessity will double our strength.” 

“TI am not so sure of that; but thera 
is something that may help us out of our 
«iifficulty. You remember our famous cask 
which cost us s0 much trouble to get out 
of the steward’s room ?” 

“Yes,” said Daniel; ‘‘ there it is still; 
the storm has not succceded in breaking the 
rope with which we tied it to the wreck.” 

‘Now that is providential, for it con- 
tains all our tools and the little food we 
have got left, and it will help us to get on 
shore. Let us put our clothes inside it and 
we shall swim more at our ease, and then 
wecan push it in front of us, and from 
time to time hold on toit and have a rest.” 


Daniel. 


This plan was speedily put into execu- 
tion. The lads stripped, the cask was caro- 
fully slipped into tho sea, and they jumped 
in after it. In a few strokes they wero 
clear of the reef, and out into the calm 
water, with the cask in front of them. 
Penguin’s idea preved a first-rate one, for 
after a quarter of an hour’s swimming they 
were able to take advantage of the impro- 
vised buoy, and, thanks to it, they reached 
the land without mishap. SS EAs 

As soon as they set foot on the welcome 
soil they embraced one another silently, 
and for along time, and then, falling on 
their knees, they gave thanks to Him who 
had so mercifully snatched them from the 
waves. . er 

And then they rose and turned their 
looks towards the deck of the Atlanta, 
which still clung to tho reef as if to await 
their last adieu. , 

Silent and motionless, they watched the 
dark mess amongst the breakers, but- not j 
for long, for soon a mighty wave rose over 
it, and the last fragment of the Atlanta 
was swept away. 

And then Penguin sighed and turned tq 
“It is all over now,” he said; 
‘in this world I have nothing left but 
you.” 


(To be eontinucd.) 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Irvine, THe Scotrisn Carrary, 


PART XI. 


FEW more general rules to players. 
6.—Belong to a good club, and play 
regularly for tt. Don’t let yourselves be 
fempial to have your names on the lists of two 
or three clubs, as you are very apt to be tempted 
to do, especially if your services aré worth 
having. That is a fault which is too common 
at the present day, and is one development of 
what Lomnay, call the ‘‘pot-hunting” spirit 
which is so offensively prevalent in ern 
athletics. It destroys esprit de corps, one of the 
most essential things for a good club to possess. 
It begets a selfish style of play in yourgelves. 
The man who belongs to several clubs,and picks, 
as his club for the day, that one which happens 
to have the biggest match, is nearly always a 
selfish player, and thereforc has one of the 
greatest demerits which any player can possess. 
7.—If you choose football as your acinter 
sport, ict it be your winter sport. Don’t try 
playing a match one Saturday, hunting the next, 
rowing the next, and perhaps loafing the next. 
No doubt you may thus keep in excellent 
condition, but you won't Keep in football con- 
dition unless you play every Saturday on which 
the game can be played. And not only so, but 
if you are true players, no trouble nor discomfort 
will deter you from playing with your club 
wherever you may be called upon to do so. 
8.—(And this may seem almost childish and 
self-evident, but never mind, it is a very much- 
needed picce of advice, as all captains of clubs 
too well know.) When you promise to play a 
match, keep your promise, dnd don't ever let 
yourselves get into the way of sending your 
captain intimation, perhaps the night before the |, 
match, that you can’t turn up. And along with 
this I should add, turn up punctually, so that; 
the match may beyin punctually. There is 
nothing more irritating to your comrades, your 
opponents, and the public, than waiting for 
laggards to come on; and, especially in winter, ; 
the delay in starting drives you into a corner, 
so that either you must curtail the time for 
playing, or, what is perhays the niost horrible 
sensation in football or any other sport, must 
finish your match in the dark. 
9.—Don't play for yoursclves individually, 
but for your side. I need say no more on that 
subject. Tho longer you play, the more self- | 


evident will that maxim appear. I need only 
assert that nothing so thoroughly ruins a player 
asa reputation for selfishness, What ] have 
already said regarding playing to the gallery is 
another way of putting the same rule ; for the 
sure sign of the selfish player is the gallery 
style of his play. , 

10.—Play gently. I don’t mean by that 
that you are to play after the fashion of somo 
boys at a school I well knew, who used to be 
taught to play in such a way that you got the 
impression that they would rather you won than 
they ; and to tackle, charge, and generally 
handle you in such an apologetic manner that 
you were almost in doubt whether they were in 
earnest about their game or not. That sort of 
thing ia nonsense ; it is not manly, it is not 
well-br it savours of Uriah Heep. I do 
meun that you should football as a game 
of skill, not as a trial of strength merely, and 
psy accordingly. Roughness and energy in 
knocking about your opponents make you not 
the better but the worse players. mploy 
always enough force to accomplish your purpose 
—whether that be to pass a man, or tackle him, 
or force your way through a maul, or, roughest 
of all, charge through a loose scrummage, but 
don’t be rougher than is required for those 


purposes. ‘ 

1L—Play by the laws of the game. Some 
men age always ‘being caught off-side, or fistiag, 
or not putting down the ball at once, or per- 
petrating a quiet hack over, or picking up in 
the scrummage, or avy one of the hundred 
little delinquencies of which a dishonest player 
may be nity. Don’t let yourselves fall into 
that style, but cultivate the habit of playing 
according to law, and you will gradually tind 
that, like all habits, it will become a second 
nature, and your difficulty will be—not to play 
according to the Jaws. 

12.—Remember that it is with your feet and 
hands, and not with your voices, that the game 
ts played. Don't display your enorgy iv shout- 
ing and exhortation, Example is better than 
precept. You usually find that the noisicst 
player, like the noisiest hound, is to be seen at 
the tail of the pack. I might pile on a dozen 
more rules of the same kind as the above with- 
out difficulty, but I think I have said enough to 
indicate to any young player what the general 
walk, talk, and conversation of hig ball 
behaviour shotild be. a : . 

(To be continued.) 


There are briers besetting every, path, 
Which call for patient care ; 

There is a cross in every lot, 
Aud an earnest need for prayer : 

But a lowly heart, that leans ou Christ, 
Is happy anywhere. 


AUX 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 


(A 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


SEQUEL TO “‘THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.”) 


By Gorpon StaBies, M.D., RN. 


CHAPTER XVII.—TIE STORM—THE CANNY SCOTIA IN DISTRESS—RUM, MUTINY, ANARCHY, 


As it not 
been said 
that the 
greatest 
pleasure on 
earth is felt 
on the sud- 
den sur- 
cease of se- 
vere pain P 
Lam inclia- 
ed,though, 
to doubt 
the truth 
of this statement, 
and I think that 
nothing can equal 
the feeling of 
quiet calm joy that 
is instilled into the 
heart on the 
instant one is 
lucked from the 
jaws of impending death. When the Kin; 
of Terrors comes ily, while the bl 
is up and the heart beating high, as he 
does to those who fall in the field of battle, 
his approach does not seem anything like 
so terrible as when he lags in his march 
towards his victim. One needs to have a 
hope thut leads his thoughts beyond this 
world, to be brave and calm at such a 
moment. 

When the Canny Scotia slipped her ice 
anchors, and was driven out to sea, to en- 
counter all the fury of the gale that had 
so Suddenly sprung up, she had not the 
advantages of the Arrandoon. She had 
no steam wer, nor was she so well 
manned. She could therefore only scud 
under bare poles, or lie to with about as 
much canvas spread as would make a 
mason’s apron. 

Silas didn’t mean to be caught napping, 
however, and, as quickly as he could, he got 
the tarpaulins down over the hatches, took 
in all spare canvas, and did all he could 
for the best. Alas.! the best was bad. 
The Scotia made fearful weather, and 
twenty-four hours after it had come on to 
blew, she had not a topmast standing, two 
of her best. boats had been carried away, 
her bulwarks loeked like a _badly-built 
farmer’s paling, and, worse than all, she 
was stove amidships on the weather side 
and under the water-line. 
last disaster was reported to Silas Grig, he 
called all hands to ‘‘ make good repairs,” 
and stem the flow of the water, which was 
rushing inboard like a mill-stream through 
the ugly 


hole in the vessel’s side. Had it 
been calm weather, this might have been 
done effectually enough, but under the 
circumstances, it was simply an impossi- 
bility. Everything was done, however, 
that could be done, but still the seas 
poured in at every lurch to windward. 
Then it was ‘‘ All hands to the pumps.” 
The men worked in relays, and cheerily 
too, and for a time the water was sent 
overboard faster than it came in, albeit 
there were times when the green seas 
poured over the ship like mountain cata- 


When this | i 


SHE-BEAR—CAPTURR OF THE YOUNG. 


racts. But after some hours, either through 
the men flagging, or from the hdfe in 
ship's side getting larger, the water in the 
hold began to gain rapidly on them. 

“Bring up black-jack!” cried the 
skipper to the steward, ‘‘and we'll splice 
the main-brace.” 

“Now hurrah! lads!” he exclaimed, 
addressing the men after a liberal allow- 
ance of rum had been handed round. 
“Hurrah ! heave round again. The storm 
has about spent itself and the sea is going 
down. We can keep her afloat if we try. 
Hurrah then, hurrah!” 

‘‘ Hurrah !” echoed the men in response, 
and, flushed with artificial strength, they 
once mere set themselves with redoubled 
energy to keep the water under. There 
was no danger now from ice. The piece 
that had wrought them so much mischief 
was about the last they had seen. So for 
a time all went well, and if the water did 
not decrease it certainly did not rise. An 
hour went by, then a deputation came aft 
to beg for more rum, and the fate of this 
vessel, like that of many another lost at 
sea, seemed sealed by the awful drink 


curse. 
“It’s hardly jadicions,” said Silas, to 
his mate, ‘‘ but 1 suppose they must have 
it.’ 

Ah! Silas Grig, it was not judicious to 
serve them with the first allowance. When 
hard work is over and finished, and men 
are worn out and tired, then is the time, if 
ever, to splice the main-brace; but when 
work has to be done that needs clear 
heads, and when danger is all around a 
ship, the farther away the rum is the 


iter. 

They had it, though, and presently they 
were singing as they pumped—singing, 
but not working half so hard as before. 
Then even the singing itself ceased; they 
were getting tired and drowsy, and yet 
another allowance of rum was asked and 
granted. 

The water rose higher in the hold. 

When the men heard this report they 
would work no more. With one accord 
they desisted from their labours, and a 
seputstion of the boldest found their way 
aft. 

‘Tt is no use, Captain Silas Grig,” they 
said, addressing their skipper; ‘‘ the ship 
is going down, and we mean to die jolly. 
Bring up the rum.” 


“This is mutiny,” cried the captain, 
pulling out @ revolver. ‘I'll shoot the 
first man dead that dares go down that 
cabin staircase.” 

“Captain,” said one of the men, step- 
ping forward, ‘‘ will you let me speak to 
you? I’ve nothing but friendly feelings 
towards you.” 

‘‘ Well,” replied the skipper, ‘‘what have 
you to say?” 

“This,” said the man; ‘let us have 
no murder. Put up your shooting-irons. 
It is all in vain. The men will have 
rum. Hark! d’ye hear that?” 

“JT heard a knocking below,” said the 


skipper. ‘‘ What does it mean +” 


AND DEATH—SAVED—ADVENTURE WITH A 


Before the man could reply there was a 
wild shout from the half-deck. 

‘It means,” replied the man, ‘‘ that the 
men have broken through the cabin bulk- 
heads and supplied themselves.” 

“Then Heaven help us!” 
bewildered Silas. 

He staggered to the seat beside the sky- 
light and sat down, holding on by the 
brass glass- guards. 

A moment after the mate joined him. 

“You haven’t been drinking, matie,” 
said Silas, glancing gloomily upwards, 
‘have you?” 

“*No, sir, nor the second mate, nor the 
steward, nor the spectioneer,” was the 
mate’s reply. “Give us your hand, sir. 
We've had words together often; let us 
forgive each other now. God bless you, 
sir, and if die together we must, we won't 
die like pigs, at all events.” 

There was anarchy forward, anarchy 
and wild revelry, and cruel brawls and 
fighting, but the five men aft stuck to- 
gether, and tried to comfort each other, 
though there was hardly a hope in their 
hearts that their vessel would be saved. 
A long evening wore away, a kind of semi- 
cerknese settled Eg sea, but this shot 
night Boon gave once more to day. 
Then down forward all was quiet; the 
revellers were sleeping the stertorous sleep 
of the . 

But the wind had fallen considerably, 
and the seas had gone down; the broken 
waves no longer sung in the frosty air, but 
the ship rolled like a half-dead thing in 
the trough of the sea. She was vwater- 


logged. 

ith infinite difficulty the mates, with 
the steward’s assistance, stretched more 
canvas, while the captain took the helm. 
She heeled over to it, and looked as if she 
hardly cared to right again. But this 
brought the hole in her side into view. 
Then they ft heavy blankets up, and, 
working as they had never worked before, 
they managed in an hour and a half to 
staunch the leak from the outside. 

Hope be; to rise in their hearts, and 
at the bidding of the skipper the steward 
went below and brought up a large tin of 
preserved soup. 

‘‘Ah! men,” said poor Silas, ‘‘this is 
better than all the rum in the world.” 

And it was, for it gave them strength 
and heart. They went away down below 
next to the galley and half-deck, and tried 
to rouse some of the men. They found 
five of them stark and stiff, and from the 
others came nothing but groans and oaths. 

So they went to the pumps themselves, 
and worked away for hours for dear life 
itself. 

Oh! what a joyful sight it was for them 
when, in answer to their signal of distress, 
they saw the good ship Arrandogn coming 
steaming down tow: them. 

Then the grim raven Death, who had 
been hovering over the seemingly doomed 
ship, flapped his ragged wings and fiew 
slowly away. 

They were saved ! 


said poor 
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Oil was pumped upon the water between 
the Arrandoon and Scotia, to round off the 
curling, comb-like peaks of the waves, and 
n boat was lowered from the steamer and 
sent to the assistance of the distressed 
vessel. 

The ship was pumped out, and next day, 
the weather becoming once more fine, she 
was towed towards the island of Jan 
Mayen, and made fast to 8 floe. She was 
next heeled over and the repairs completed. 
The Arrandoon spared them a few spars, 
and plenty of willing hands to hoist them, 
so that in a fow days the Greenland sealer 
‘was as strong as ever. f 

Silas Grig was a very happy man now. 
The unfortunate wretches who had flown 
to meet their fate were sunk in the dark 
waters of tho sea of ice, but this rough but 
kindly-hearted skipper never let one up- 
braiding word escape him towards his men, 
and the men knew they were forgiven, and 
liked their skipper none the less for his 
extreme forbearance. 

‘Do you know what I havedone?” said 

* Silas to McBain, 
“You have forgiven your men, haven’t 
you?” replied McBain. 
“Ay, that I have,” said Silas, ‘‘ but I 
have staved every cask of rum on board, 
and black-jack is thrown overboard.” 
All along the west coast or shore of the 
island of Jan Mayen our heroes, on their ! 
re-arrival there, found that the water was 
comparatively clear, the bergs having been 
driven away out to sea on the wings of the 
wind, so that by breaking the light bay- 
ice the boats could approach quite close to 
the snow-clad cliffs. 
Our three boys—for boys we must con- 
tinue to call them for the sake of the days 
_ of “Auld lang syne ”’—were glad to set 

foot on shore again, and with them went 
old Seth and the doctor. Freezing Powders 
was also invited, but his reply was, ‘‘ No, 
sah! thank you all de same. But only 
dis chile not want anoder bad winter wid 
a yellow bear! ” 

‘«* Adventure’ yoa mean, don’t you?” 
said Rory. 

“Dat is him, sah!” replied the boy. 
oe not want no more dancin’ for de dear 

ife.” 

“But the yellow bear was killed, Freez- 
ing Powders,” persisted Allan. 

‘** But him’s moder not killed,” said the 
lad, with round, open eyes. ‘You scem 
to hab ’tirely forgotten dat, sah; and 
praps de moder is much worse dan do 
son.” 

So they went without him. Well armed 
were they, and provisioned for a day at all 
events. 

Somewhat to their surprise, they found 
smoke issuing from the once deserted huts, 
while a whole pack of dogs started up from 
where they had been lying and attempted | 
to bar their progress. But the same two | 
hardy chiefs of the Eskimos whom we last 
saw speoding along over the sea of ice, 
with the snow-wind roaring around them, 
came forth, quieted the dogs, and bade 
them kindly welcome. 

In their broken English they told them 
the tale of their adventurous journey across 
the pack from the far-off western land of 
Greenland, and of the narrow escape they 
had had from the violence of the sudden 
storm. 

Then they led the way, not into one of 
the small huts, but into the large central 
one. : 
‘We are making him fit and warm and 
good,” they explained, “‘ for our big ’Meli- 
can masta, He come directly. To-day we 


see his boat not far off—a two-stick hoat, 
with plenty mooch sail.” 

The ‘‘two-stick boat’? which the chiefs 
referred to was a saucy little Yankee yacht 
that on this very morning was cruising off 
the island. 

Our heroes spent several hours in the 
hut, seated by the blazing logs, listening 


delightedly to a description of the strange | 


couutry these chiefs called their home—a 


country that few white men have ever yet , 


visited, and where certainly none have ever 
wintered. 

But I cannot repeat all the strangers 
told them about the manners and customs 
of their countrymen, the dress of the men 
and women, their fishing and hunting cx- 
ploits, their fierce though petty wars with 
other tribes, and the wonderful life they 
lead throughout the summer and during 
the long drear sunless season of winter. 

“Ah!” said Rory, with a bit of a sigh, 
“T do like to hear these men talk about 
their wild land in the Far West. We must 
come again and make them tell us a deal 
more. I’ve half a mind to set out with 
them when they return, and live among 
them for some months. I say, Ray, 
wouldn’t it be glorious to go surging over 
the ice-fields drawn by a hundred flect- 


footed hounds ?”” 


“Drawn by a hundred hounds! ” cried 
Allan, laughing, ‘‘ Draw it mild, Rory.” 

“Well,” said Rory, ‘‘more or less, you 
know.” 

“: Besides,” Ralph put in, ‘“ these are not 
hounds, Rory; there is more of the wolf 
about them than the hound.” 

“‘Och, betheration!” replied Rory; 
‘you're too particular. But if I went 
with these men, and dwelt among their 
tribes for a time, then I'd go to press when 
I came back to old England.” 

‘A book of adventure ?”” said Allan. 

“Ah, yes!” said Rory ; ‘‘a book, if you 
please, but not dry-as-dust prose, my 
boys! I’d write au epic poem.” 

Talking thus, away they went on an ex- 
ploring expedition, Rory riding the high 

orse, building any number of castles in 
the air, and giving the reigns to his won- 
derful imagination. 

‘‘T reckon, Mr. Rory,” said Scth, ‘‘ that 
you'd make the fortune of any publisher 
that liked to take you up. You try New 
York, I guess that ’d suit you; and, if you 
ae you shall write the life of old trapper 

eth.” 

“‘Glorious!” cried Rory; ‘‘‘A Life in 


the Forests of the Far West.’ Hurrah! 
Tl doit! You wait a bit. Look, look! 
What is that?” 


“It’s a white fox,” eaid Seth, bowling 
the animal over before the others had time 
to.draw a bead on it. 

But that white fox, with a few loons, 
and five guillemots—which, by the way, 
when skinned are excellent eating—were 
all they bagged that day. 

McBain and Stevenson had better luck 
though they had seen a gigantic bear 
prowling around among the rough ice be- 
neath the cliffs, and had called away a 
boat and gone after it. 

“‘O! sah!” cried Freezing Powders, run- 
ning up to McBain as he was going over 
the side. ‘‘Don’t go, sah! I can see de 
yellow bear’s moder and two piccaninnies 
onde ice. She is one berry bad woman. 
She make you dance to please de picca- 
ninnies, den she gobble your head off. 
Don’t you go, sah! You not look nice 
widout a head. Dat am myimpression, sah.” 

There was nothing of the sensational 
about McBain’s adventure with the bear, 


but something of the sad. The captain of 
the Arrandoon was not the man to take 
the life of even a bear, while in company 
of her young ones, but he well knew how 
terrible and how bloodthirsty such au 
animal is, and how cunning in her ferocity. 
He shuddered as he thought of Allan or 
Rory heedlessly passing the cave or cre- 
vasse in the rocks where she lay concealed, 
and being pounced upon and dragged in 
to be torn limb from limb. So he deter- 
mined she must die. 

Once landed, they almost immediately 
sighted her, and gave chase. Alone she 
might have escaped, but in dread terror 
the young ones leapt on her back and thus 
hampered her movements.* She then 
turned fiercely at bay, coming swiftly on 
to the attack, bent upon a fearful ven- 
geance if she could only accomplish it. 

“Stand by, Stevenson,” cried McBain, 
dropping on one knee, ‘‘ to fire if I don’t. 
kill at once.” 

The monster held her head low as she 
advanced, and a less experienced hunter 
would have made this the target. McBain 
knew better. He aimed at the lower part of 
the neck, and the bear fell pierced through 
the great artery of the heart. Yet so 
near had he allowed the animal to come 
before firing, that Stevenson, trembling for 
his safety, had brought his own rifle to the 
shoulder. 

Then those two poor young bears stood 
up to fight for their dead dain, giving vent 
to growls of grief and rage. 

“We can take them alive, sir,” said 
Stevenson. ‘‘ Come along, lads.” This last 
sentence was addressed to the boat’s crew. 
‘Come along quick, and bring the ropes.’” 

Had old Seth been there, these young 
Bruins would soon have been @ussoed. 
But McBain’s men were not over expert at 
such work. They did manage to rope one 
in a few minutes, but the other gave them 
a deal of trouble—sport one man errone- 
ously called it, He invariably flew at the 
man who tried to throw the rope, and the 
man invarisbly made his fret his friends, 
thus giving another man a chance to try 
his skill. If he failed he had to run next, 
and so on until at long last one more 
adroit or more fortunate than his fellow 
succeeded in throwing the lasso over the 
young bear’s neck, and brought it half- 
strangled to the ice. 

A present for you, Captain Grig, cried 
McBain, pulling alongside the Canny 
Scotia with his double capture. Silas was 
delighted when he saw the two live bears. 
‘Heaven bless you, sir!” he exclaimed. 


'** Why, sir, they'll fetch forty pounds each 


in the London Zoo. Forty pounds, sir! 
Think o’ that. Eighty pounds for the two 
o’ them. Keep my little wife and all the 
family fora month o’ Sundays. Hurrah! 
matie, luck ’s turned.” f 


(To be continued.) 


* She-bears with young ones are easily got up to and 
killed on this account, F maceae 
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HEN a country visitor comes to London 
for the first time, whatever else he may 
omit to see, he is sure to make an excursion to 
the Tower. It is interesting to every one. The 
antiquarian finds there endless subjects for 
study ; the historical associations make it et- 
tractive to the student ; whilst the youngest 
visitor cannot but feel interested in the romantic 
stories connected with the various rooms; the 
picturesque warders, the splendid jewels, and 
the vast collection of armour and curiosities, 
But many inhabitants of London itself are 
ignorant of the treasures of the Tower, though 
now they are easily accessible ; and many Eng- 
lish boys have but a dim idea of the important 
part that the venerable fortress has played in 
the history of the country. 

Long before the Conquest a fortress stood on 
the site now occupied by the Tower; but 
William 1, changed its character considerably 
when he became the master of London. Many of 
the Norman kings used a part of the building 
as a residence; monarch after monarch added to 
or beautified the place. But its character 
changed more and more from that of a palace to 
a prison. Most of the celebrated state prisoners 
were confined in one or other of the many 
towers, though even the strength of the walls 
and the difficulty of evading the guards did not 
prevent occasional successful attempts to es- 
cape. 

One of the first of these was made bya sturdy 
bishop, Ralph the Lion, treasurer to William 
Rufus, Having succeeded in making his guards 
drunk one night, he let himself down from a 
window more than sixty feet from the ground 
‘by means of a rope which was concealed in one 
of the wine jars. But, as a rule, the Tower 
kept its unwilling guests till pardon or death 
caused their departure, How firmly it could 
keep its grasp on its unfortunate inmates was 
Known to one prisoner of royal blood—Charles 
of Orleans—who, taken prisoner at the Battle of 
Agincourt, was not released for twonty-five 
years. 

Bat passing by many names that have made 
their mark in history, and that have helped to 
make tho Tower illustrious, let us come to an 
episode which more often than the rest has been 
celebrated in picture, chronicle, and poem. 
When Edward tv. died in 1483 his eldest son 
succeeded to the throne at the age of thirteen. 
His uncle, tho Duke of Gloucester, had been 
appointed Regent by the late monarch, but this 
secondary power did not sullice for his ambition. 
Appointed Protector, he at once commenced to 
prepare the path to the throne by unscrupu- 

ously murdering those who stood in his way. 
He charged Lord Hastings with sorcery, pullin, 

the sleeve from his own arm to show how it ha 

withered under the influence of the supposed 
wizard. Without trial the unfortunate peer 
was hurried away to death ; his head was hewed 
off on_a beam, the block being out of order. 


Lord Rivers and several others were soon after | 


executed ; whilst the young king, and his bro- 
ther, the Duke of York, were thrown into the 
Tower, of which at that time Sir John Bracken- 
bury was Lieutenant. 

But even Richard hesitated before the murder 
of the two boys was finally resolved on. He 
tried to pave the way by attempting to prove 
that Edward was not the rightful heir to the 
throne. By liberal bribes, and more liberal pro- 
mises and threats, he so prevailed over the 
minds of the authorities and citizens that on 
the very day fixed for the young king's corona- 
tion the crown was offered to himself. Once on 
the throne, he determined that he would not risk 
the danger of rivals. Leaving orders for Sir 
John Brackenbury to put the two prisoners out 
of the way, he rode into the country, in order 
to be at a distance when the crime was com- 
mitted. But the Lieutenant was a brave and 
God-fearing man, and he refused the task. 
Richard was not to be disappointed 5 he dis- 
patched Sir James Tyrrel to London with orders 
to Sir John to deliver up the custody of the 
Tower for one night. Miles Forrest and John 
Dighton accompanied the messenger of death, 
and these two ruffians were sent up to the 
princes’ room in the Bloody Tower. In a few 
minutes they called their master to see the dead 
bodies. He summoned the priest, who assisted 
the two murderers to bury the corpses, and then 
he rode back to Richard. 

The secrecy with which the affair was con- 
ducted led to the wildest rumours. Richard’s 
order to the priest to place the bodies in a more 
decent place than the hole into which they had 
been thrown was the means of their burial-place 
becoming unknown. In the next reign it was 
widely believed that the princes had not been 
killed at all, and that the Pretender, Perkin 
Warbeck, was the younger of the brothers. 
But it is only too true that Richard was guilt: 
of the foulest of crimes. The tradition whicl 
made him the murderer of his nephews received 
ample confirmation in the reign of Charles 11., 
when their bones were discovered by some work- 
men who were making a new staircase. They 
now repose in Westminster Abbey. 

Another evil deed perpetrated by Richard — 
or, at all events, partly through his influence— 
was the murder of his brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, in the Bowyer Tower. Accused of 
threatening the king (Edward ty.), Clarence 
was imprisoned, and ten days later was found 
dead (Feb. 14, 1478). Tradition says that he 
was offered a choice of deaths, and that to be 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey was the one pre- 
ferred. This was not the first time. that royal 
blood had been insufficient to save its 'SSOT. 
Richard 11. and Henry vi. had both been dis- 
covered dead in the Tower under circumstances 
more than suspicious. Those were dark times 
in English history. 

One of the most celebrated prisoners of the 
middle ages was Sir John Oldcastle, knight. 
That this was the name by which he was com- 


! monly known proves how much the title of 


knight was esteemed, for he was also a pecr, 
and, as Lord Cobham, sat in the House of Peers. 
He was supposed to have been the original of 
Shakespeare's Sir John Falstaff ; but the poct, 
in the epilogne to the second part of ‘‘ Henry 
the Fourth,” proclaims that ‘Oldcastle died 
a martyr, and this is not the man.” The truth 
is, that no one could have been more unlike the 
coarse Falstaff than Oldcastle, who made him- 
self loved by all by his gentlencss and goodness. 
But these qualities were not enough to protect 
him from the hatred of the priests, who saw in 
him a dangerous enemy, for he waa a pupil of 
Wycliffe, and the defender of the Lollards. 
For a supposed offence against the king he was 
cited to London, and imprisoned in the tower 
which still bears his name. Here he was bullied 
by monks and priests, and finally condemned hy 
them to death at the stake—a new mode of tor- 
ture, against which, when free, he had manfully 
protested. In reply to the sentence of the 
court, he said, ‘‘Yo judge the body, which is 
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but a wretched thing, yet am I certain and sure 
that ye can do no harm to my soul.”” 

But his enemies had not calculated on his 
popularity. One dark night some resolute citi- 
zens forced their way into the Beauchamp Tower, 
and managed to effect the escape of their hero, 
who fled to his town house, secure in the love 
of the citizens, But the crafty monks again 
obtained a sentence of death against him, and 
he had to flee into the country. There for four 
years he was hunted from place to place, but, in 
spite of large rewards offered for his apprehen- 
sion, no one betrayed him. At length a Welsh- 
man undertook the task, and the good old 
knight was brought back onca more to the 
Tower, and soon after was burnt ‘in Smithfield, 
the first martyr in that now hgllowed spot. 

There are few stories of the Tower which are 
not sad, and none is sadder than that of Lady 
Jane Grey, the nine days’ queen, She appears 
to have been a paragon anyongst princesses, of 
gentle manners and temper, and of most loving 
disposition, accomplished in every art and learn. 
ing, and sincerely pious. Willing as she was 
to spend a quiet life in studies and good deeds, 
she was called to the throne to suit the schemes 
of others, chiefly through the influence of the 
Duke of Northumberland, who had married his 
son, Lord Guilford Dudley, to-her. She was a 
perfect tool in the hands of her ambitious rela- 
tions, who even kept her in confinement till her 
anpearanes suited their plans. She fainted 
when sho heard that she was queen, but ac- 
quiesced, and prayed for grace to fulfil her 
station. She was proclaimed on the 9th of 
July, and made a triumphant Progress to the 
Tower, where she was to reside. Lut, instead 
of a palace, it soon became a prison. The 
attempt to capture the Princess Mary ended in 
failure, and as she neared London crowds 
espoused her cause, whilst the Duke of North- 
umberland, who had marched against her, was 
deserted by his army and made prisoner. With 
his sons and many followers he was committed 
to the Tower, where the unhappy Lady Jane 
still remained, seeing day by day her followers 
desert her. On tho 3rd of August Mary entered 
London, released from the Tower Bishop Gar- 
diner and other adherents, and Lady Jane's 
doom was sealed. As early as the 19th of July 
her rival had been proclaimed queen, and the 
only question now. was—what would be her 
fato ? 

Never had the Tower been so full. Rooms 
were made into prisons which were never :in- 
tended for the purpose, and the Lieutenant was 
sorely put about to find accommodation for all 
his prisoners. The Earl of Warwick and Lord 
Guilford. were confined in the Beauchamp 
Tower, where can still be soen the name ‘‘ John 
Dudle” carved in the stone, with floral devices 
surrounding it. Lady Jane was imprisoned in 
an upper room of Sir John Brydge’s house, 
where she spent her time in reading tho Greek 
Testament, for this accomplished princess was 
mistress of Greek, Hebrew, and even Arabic. 
On the 22nd of August her father-in-law was 
beheaded ; she saw him go to mass on the day 
before his execution, but indignantly refused all 
| solicitations to follow his example. Her chief 
supporters perished one after the otaer, but still 
she, her husband, and her father were suffered 
to live, though kept in continement. Month 
after month passed by, until a rising, of which 
she was completely ignorant, was the means of 
bringing her short, sad life to a close. 

The discontent of the country at the queen’s 
proposed marriage with Philip of Spain broke 
; out in January, 1554, and Sir Thomas wyatt, 

of Kent, actually entered London in rebellion. 
But his troops deserted him, and he was soon & 

prisoner in the hands of the Tower Lieutenant. 
| The queen would willingly have spared Lady 
Jane’s life, but the Spaniard, Renard, insisted * 
| on using the rebellion as a pretext for her death, 

jand the warrant was signed. With refined 

cruelty her husband’s body was driven in a cart 
, past her windows just before she was led to 
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execution. She died as might have been ex- 
pected from so good and pure a woman. Clad 
in a black gown, and carrying a Prayer-book, 
she crossed Tower Green and mounted the scaf- 
fold. Before she knelt she turned to the people 
and said, ‘‘I pray you all, good Christian 
ple, to bear me witness that I die a true 
bristian woman, and that I look to be saved 
by no other means than the mercy of God, in 
the merits of the blood of His only Son, our 
Lord sean Christ. . ne ah The srocutioney 
begged her forgiveness for his part in her deat! 
She gently pardoned him, and, kneeling down 
with the prayer, ‘‘ Lord, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit,” quitted the world in which 
she had been used so teraly. 

Not long after Mary entered London in 
triumph, and whilst Lady Jane was still a 
prisoner, three worthies were sent to the Tower 
whose names will live long in English history 
—Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. It was not 
the first time that the last named had been a 

risoner, and he cheerily greeted a warder whom. 
@ recognised as he entered. All three were 


Court, where Raleigh was the king. Wits came 
to talk with him, scientific men to consult with 
him, foreign statesmen vied in striving to obtain 
his services abroad. But, year by year, his 
estates were taken from him; his wife's peti- 
tions were without avail, some of his old friends 
deserted him, and his state became a piteous 
one. He seemed to resign himself to continued 
imprisonment, and learned to occupy himself 
with scientific experiments and writing treatises. 
He compounded wonderful medicines, and dis- 
covered a method of turning salt water into 
fresh. In the eleventh year of his confinement 
he produced tho first and only volume of his 
projected ‘‘ History of the World.” At last, in 
1616, he was released on the death of Arabella 
Stuart, but did not obtain a pardon. He worked 
on the king’s cupidity by hopes of finding gold- 
mines in Guiana, and obtained permission to 
sail to South America. But the expedition 
failed, and, faithfulto his word, Raleigh returned 
to England. The king was then negotiating for 
his son’s marriage to a Spanish princess, and 


opposed to the revival of the Roman Catholic 
rites which Mary and her councillors so insisted 
on, and they had consequently to bear all that 
the hatred of priests could suggest. Cranmer 
was put in the Bloody Tower, and the close- 
ness of his confinement and the inclemency of 
the weather seem to have broken his spirit, and 
the man who had not shrunk from confronting 
queens now signed a recantation in the hope of 
obtaining pardon. But when he found that his 
submission was in vain he withdrew his recanta- 
tion, and mot his death as a martyr should, 
holding into the flame the hand with which he 
had signed the denial of his faith. Ridley and 
Latimer were made of sterner stuff, and even 
from their prison contrived to disseminate their 
opinions, holding long and earnest conferences 
in Cranmer’s room in the Garden Tower, to 
which they had been removed when the Kentish 
rebellion brought so many more prisoners than 
usual. They met their death at Oxford, October 
* 16th, 1555, Latimer exclaiming tc Ridley, in 
the flames, that ‘‘ We shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, in England as, I trust, 
shall never be pat out.” 
In his valuable work on the Tower, Hepworth 
Dixon says, ‘‘ The most eminent and {nterestin; 
risoner ever lodged in the Tower is Raleigh. 
dless volumes have been written about this 
great man, and recent years seem to show that 
the interest felt in him is as great asever. It 
is to his long imprisonment that he partly owes 
his fame; it was then that some of the better 
parts of his nature showed themselves—that his 
ughtiness became subdued and his mind 
turned from making wealth by conquest to the 
kindlier occupations of exploring the secrets of 
natare for the alleviation of suffering mankind. 
His first imprisonment in the Tower was at 
the command of his royal mistress, Elizabeth, 
to punish his disobedience in sailing away 
against her wishes. He had been mixed up in 
an intrigue with one of the maids of honour, 
and, inst his wish, the queen made him 
marry her. He was soon released from confine- 
ment, but was again made a prisoner on the ac- 
cession of James, who meanly treated a brave 
man as traitor to curry favour in the eyes of 
Stain This time Raleigh was confined in the 
Bloody Tower, where rt said that he at- 
tempted to end his own life with a knife. This 
is most probably untrue, ag he was still in hopes 
of clearing himself from all supposed connection 
with the Arabella Plot, which hed been the pre- 
text of his imprisonment. Bit the verdict was 
against him when he was tried at Westminster. 
He was found guilty of high treason (November 
17th, 1604), but was reprieved and sent back to 
the Tower. Here he lived for fourteen years. 
At first none believed that his confinement 
would last more than a few weeks; it seemed 
absurd that a man whose name was known over 
the world as the most accomplished statesman, 
sailor, and scientist of his time, could be kept 
in durance to suit the pleasure of a hostile 
power and a cowardly king. But so it was, and 
after a timo Lady Raleigh and her son came to 


the Minister of that country demanding his 
death for his attack on Spanish sions 
during his recent voyage, Jamos yielded to the 
demand. After trymg to mako the old hero 
commit suicide, the king signed the warrant 
for his execution for an offence committed six- 


teen years before. He died in Palace Yard, | 


October 29th, 1618. 
(To be continued.) 
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ALFONSO AND GREGORIO: 


OR, THE BURNING ISLAND. 
OHAPTEB VI. 


REGORIO 
trembled 
every 
limb ; 


were peo- 
pled with 
squir- 
scor- 
ser- 


ed 

by the smell 
of smoke 
which had 
now reached 
them, were making a magnificent slaughter 
among the tiles. id all round a 


ment threatened to intercept the light of 
the sun. 

All at once the howling redoubled, the 
hissing» became more shrill, a commotion 
took place in the whole of this mass; the 
squirrels leapt out into empty space, the 


other, the birds flew away, and the cloud 


stream. The place was cleared ; there was 
nothing left on the beach but the corpses 
of the victims of this witches’ meeting. In 
an instant the Amazon was covered with a 
hundred thousand different animals, swim- 
ming, drowning, still tearing each other 
to pieces. 

sorlo believed himself saved, but the 
foot of the oak, where he was, now caught 
fire, and up to the edge of the river, where 
the water, reddened by the orgies of the 
alligators, was submerging the beach, al) 
the brambles and dead leaves were burn- 


ing. 

The half-caste, mad with despair and 
blinded by the smoke, endeavoured for a 
moment to bold out against the stifling 


live with him, his apartments becoming a second 


air; and short as that moment was, it was 


cloud of mosquitos thickening every mo- ! 


serpents bounded from one side to the: 
of mosquitos moved into the middle of the : 


long enough for the animals to clear away 
from the bank ; then, overcome by the heat, 
he let himself fall into the flames and 
rushed to the river, into which he threw 
himeelf, not caring for anything else. Any 
kind of death seemed to him preferable to 
that which he was escaping from. 
In plunging into this fresh water the 
unhappy man, whose every pore was an 
open wound, felt a marvellous sensation of 
coolness, and was conscious of returning 
strength. He swam like a shark, and, with 
wonderful dexterity, knew how to avoid 
the most dangerous companions of his 
| flight. For fear of the alligators he made 

for the middle of the stream, the current 

of which, the strongest in the world, would 
| carry him in some hours either to Para or to 
| Some island. He did not intend toswim to 
' the opposite bank, for several reasons. At 
: this point the Amazon is nearly four miles 
: broad, and he would have had to struggle 
| during great part of the night against this 
! invingtle current. On the other hand, he 
* had every reason to believe that the animals 

in their flight would reach the other side, 
, which would not in that case be a desirable 
place for passing the night. 

8o he let himself go with the current. 
Some hundred yards down he felt himself 
seized by the hair, and some shaggy 
creature clung to his shoulders. It was a 
poor little monkey, very pretty, which was 
just on the point of being drowned, and so 

id hold of anything it could. Gregorio 
tried to drive it off and throw it back into 
the water. But the animal dug its claws 
and teeth into the flesh of the half-caste, 
and so he was forced to support aad save 
this parasite. 

He could still count upon three hours 
of daylight, and so he set to work to swim 
with all his might, still keeping his burden, - 
which did not bite him any more, but held 
tightly on to his matted hair. The river 
suddenly widened, and the Argentine per- 
ceived the fortifications of Para. Alas! it 
was too far off for him to hope to reach it, 
specially as his strength now evidently 
began to fail him. 

Fe had just passed the mouth of a little 
river, when a canoe paddled by an Indian 
entered the Amazon. At the bottom of 
| the boat lay an apparently lifeless mass. 

This was poor Nt ionso, who had also 
thrown himeelf into the first water he had 
come to, and who, by providential good 
fortune, had been saved by au Indian to 
| whom he had formerly rendered some 
service at Salem. 

But to return to the half-caste. The 
current took him down, and he let himself 
swim with it. Inthe distance he perceived 
an island. All that he needed was to re- 
pose himself and wait for the morrow. 
Seeing himself saved, or nearly so, he began 
to turn over in his mind the events of the 
day, and this inhuman man indulged in a 
Ditter sneer when he thought that Alfonso 
was probably stifled and burnt in the forest. 
The tender mercies of the wicked are indeed 
cruel ! 

About half-past six o’clock, a quarter of 
an hour before sunset, the Argentine 
reached the little island towards which he 
had been so long syioming. And it was 
time he did so; if he had had another 
thousand yards to go his strength would 
have failed him. Scarcely had he put foot 
to the ground when he gently laid hold of 
the monkey and took him in his arms. 
The animal allowed him to doso. But, 
either from ferocity or foresight, the Ar- 
gentine seized the charming little cretaure 
by one foot, whirled it four or five timee 
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round his head, and savagely beat its 
Drains out on the ground. The poor beast 
gave one death-struggle and then showed 
no further sign of life. 

In spite of the heat of the climate Gre- 
gorio felt his limbs stiff with cold ; his long 
stay in the water had numbed them. So he 
rolled himself in the dust with which all 
the surface of the island was covered, and 
which the rays of the sun had warmed 
nearly all day. This restored him some- 
what, but his longing for sleep became 
more imperious every moment. He was 
also frightfully tormented with hunger. 
He tore the skin off the monkey with his 
teeth and nails, and pulling off a thigh 
with the dexterity of a cannibal, he got 
ready some branches of dead wood, to 
which he set fire that he might cook his 
dinner. 

The island on which Gregorio had taken 
refuge was absolutely desert and unculti- 
vated. This was a very extraordinary 
thing for that part of the world. Only at 
the extreme western point a rock, on 
which a little vegetable earth had accu- 
mulated, was sheltered by three or four 
thorny and bushy little trees. Over the 
whole surface of the island, with the ex- 
ception of this rock, nothing could be seen 
but this dust of the colour of starch in 
which Gregorio had, so to speak, bathed 
himself on his arrival. Here and there, 
however, a blade of grass burnt up by the 
un rose out of this dust. Itseemed, more- 
over, asif nature had endeavoured to assert 
ita rights over this corner of the earth, and 
had formerly caused something to grow in 
this place; for here might be seen some 
tallish branches, but without any foliage 
and absolutely dry. It was indeed by the 
means of two of these sticks that Gregorio 
had lit his fire, in the same way that 
savages do. 

After having placed the leg of the mon- 
key on the burning embers tho half-caste 
sat opposite his fire, with his knees drawn 
up, intending to wait till his supper was 
ready. Night had now fallen. Gregorio, 
worn out, felt his wearied ecyclids close 
every now and then, and if it had not been 
for the pain of hunger he would have gone 
to sleepin this posture. One moment even, 
overcome by sleep, he dozed off. 

But all of a sudden he leaped up as if a 
spring had been placed under his feet, and 
uttered an indescribable shrick; it was 
made up of rage, anger, fear, and despair. 
He looked round him, believing that he 
was tho sport of some nightmare brought 
-on by fatigue. With his aching knuckles 
he rubbed his eyes feverishly. No, he was 
not asleep. With an immense bound he 
rushed towards the river. To the first 
bound succeeded a second, then a third, till 
he ended by leaping like a terrified der- 
visb, not knowing which way to run. 

‘What had happened then? Something 
very natural and yet very terrible: the is- 
land was on fire! The whole of it was 
burning, and all along its length might be 
seen a lambent flame running here and 
there, just like what one sees on paper 
which the flame has left. 

The explanation of this horrible fact is 
simple enough. The surface on which 
Gregorio had landed was not really an 
island: it was a mass of dead wood—the 
trunks of oaks, cedars, firs, palms, cocoa- 
nut-trees, mahogany, which the Amazon 
had brought together there—who knows 
where from? The first trunks of the trees 
had been stopped by the rock where the 
four shrubs were growing, the others had 
acoumulated, in time interlacing one 


another. Little by little the new arrivals 
had increased and lifted up the island 
above the water, and as this piling up 
of wood had gone on for some years, 
the upper layers of the stack had beer 
converted into dust, and a terribly inflam- 
mable dust too. 

Gregorio understood it all, and how he 
had unconsciously applicd the match to 
the tinder. He wished to run towards the 
tock, but the soles of his scorched feet were 
being burnt away, and no human being 
could endure such agony. 
to do? To remain in his place was to be 
roasted ; he could already perceive a smell 
of burnt flesh which mounted to his brain. 
He became mad. In the dusk of the twi- 
light he could perfectly well distinguish all 
the soil of the island, which was growing 
red with frightful rapidity. One might 
have supposed that this furnace was being 
blown by some subterranean bellows. —- 

Gregorio fell, but he regained his feet, 
and by an extraordinary effort of will he 
rushed towards the river. A fresh fall 
stopped him. At this moment the canoe 
bearing Alfonso in it before the 
island. The soldier, who by this time had 
regained consciousness, saw what seemed 
like an apparition writhing in the fire, and 
proposed to the Indian that they should 
go nearer, never dreaming that he was 
trying to save his woeld-be executioner. 


All this time Gregorio was howling with | 


pain, for the Whole of his body was sur- 
rounded by these red-hot ashes. 
himself indeed, but it was only to fall back 
on the other side, and presently Bacas saw 
the fi which they vainly tried tu reach 
writhing in the midst of the furnace, the 
heat of which became more intense every 
moment. Burying his hands in the ashes, 
he dragged himself along towards the side 
of the river, wriggling like a serpent; his 
spine for an instant curved like a bow, then 
he fell back, made a convulsive movement, 
then one last struggle, and remained mo- 
tionless. Then the flame broke out. 

The next day theisland had disappeared. 
Some blackened trunks of trees, carried 
down by the current, floated out to the 


ocean. On board a steamer putting out to | 
sea, & man with a worn and disfigured face | 


watched these floating waifs with some 
interest. It was Alfonso Bacas, who, hav- 
ing safely reached Para, told his adven- 
tures: to the captain of a vessel on the 
point of sailing, and obtained a free passge 
to Europe. 

THE END. 


Bee 


OUR SEARCH IN THE ARCTIO 
REGIONS FOR FRANKLIN. 
By ComMANDER CHEYNE, R.N., F.R.G.S. 
CHAPTER VII. 
N™ Year’s Day, 1849, did not dawn upon us, 
for there was no daylight ; nevertheless, 
the so-called day arose, with its pale moon and 
lustrous stars, revolved on its duly appointed 
course, lighting up with a calm serenity both 
the faces and Farts of our captive crews, in- 
jiring us with a sanguine hope of success in 
the object of our expedition, and a happy return 
to England with our liberated countrymen ere 
another annual period would be completed. 

Sir James Ross entertained the officers at 
dinner, and the men were regaled with an extra 
allowance of provisions, sweethearts and wives 
being duly remembered and warmly toasted. 

As before mentioned, a fire-hole had been cut 
alongside each of the ships in case of fire. In 
these tide-poles were placed by which the tides 
were registered regularly every hour, day and 


What was he | 


He raised | 


night. Much difficulty was experienced in keep- 
ing these holes clear of ice. The quartermasters 
were obliged to cut them out about three times 
an hour, besides which every now and again they 
required fresh cutting with fourteen-feet saws, a 
closing of the apertures gradually taking place 
below the surface of the water. 

For the sake of affording the men healthy ex- 
ercise in the open air, and at the same time to 
render. their work useful, Sir James Ross had 
the line of an intended canal marked out lead- 
ing from the ships towards the entrance of the 
harbour. On this heaps of gravel or shingle, 
hauled from the beach by sledge crews, were 
placed in readiness for being spread out so soon 
as the sun should return and regain sufficient 
power to act on the gravel aud thus melt tho 
Ice. 

On the 27th January a party of officers from 
each ship went to the summit of North-East 
Cape for the purpose of viewing the first appear- 
ance of the sun ; from this elevatian, 1,100 feet, 
his upper limb only was visible just at noon. 
The day was clearandcalm. To the northward 
the sky assumed that lovely tinge of red and 

urple noticed when the sun disappeared in 

November. The refraction was powerful enough 
to raise the altitude of a couple of icebergs, 
towering off the harbour entrance, to about two 
and a half their natural elevation. During this 
month we frequently witnessed that beautiful 
appearance presented by the moon in having 
round it a luminous ring, sometimes thirty de- 
grees in diameter, accompanied by a luminous 
cross, apparently through the moon's centre, and 
extending for some distance towards the ring, in 
the middlo of which were mock moons or para- 
selene. 

On the 31st the ice measured forty- 


three 
inches, making an increase of five for the month. 
The mean temperature for the month was 35-7, 
maximum 9°5, and the minimum 50-0; the 
mean barometer was 29'852, and the mean force 
of wind was 2°38, prevailing from the north-west. 

Our midshipmen’s mess place was not habit- 
able, owing to the extreme cold. We had no 
fire during the whole of the winter, and when we 
sat down to breakfast, the icicles from above us 
would touch our heads, so that we often broke 
pieces of them off simply by knocking our heads 
against them ; in fact the place more resembled a 
cave hung with stalactites, These icicles were 
formed by the steam and vapour between decks 
condensing in this the coldest part of the ship ; 
however, it served to make us hardy, and train 
us more thoroughly foy Arctic work. 

On the Ist February a heavy gale of wind blew 
from the north-west. The Investigator was 
quite obscured by means of the snow-drift, and 
it was impossible to go outside the ship; a gele 
with its accompanying snow-drift at such a low 
temperature is a thing to bo felt but not de- 
scribed. 

On the 2nd February the glorious sun, after 
an absence of eighty-four days, shone once more 
upon our ships. With what delight we huiled 
it can hardly be conceived. The upper limb 
first appeared at 11°10 a.m., by noon the lower 
limb had just risen clear of the horizon ; the 
distortion by refraction was curious to behold, 
for the sun apparently rose in two distinct 
halves, the first half rising, then a clear open 
space, and then the second half rising, As it 
approached the meridian the two halves grad- 
ually joined together, till at last it appeared 
nearly round. 

February proved a very stormy month, con- 
stant gales and heavy snow-drift. The 25th 
was the coldest day we had, our standard ther 
mometer, belonging to the Royal Society, show- 
ing 63°5, or 96 degrecs below freezing-poiut ; the 
barometer stood at its highest 30°640. The men 
had heavy work in clearing the drift away from 
around the ships, which had nearly been buried. 

Up to the 12th of March the seemingly end- 
less work of clearing away the snow was steadily 
carried on. On that day, however, the work 
was finished, when we commenced getting ready 
for sledge travelling parties that were to proceed 
along the coast so soon as the temperature 
had moderated. A sledge was loaded with the 
following stores: a tent, stove, four boarding- 
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pikes, bread, 168 Ib.; preserved meat, 170 1b.; 
coals, 220 lb.; sugar, 108 Ib.; cocoa, 110 1b. 
On the 14th Sir James Ross and a party of men 
started from the ships, coaveya’ tho sledge 
three miles to the north-west, left it, and re- 
turned. 

. The following day Licutenant McClintock, 
accompanied by two officers and twenty-four 
men, with two sledge loads of provisions, joined 
by a party and two more sledges similarly 
loaded from the Investigator, proceeded to Cape 
Clarence, taking with them the sledge that had 
been left the day before. These five sledge loads 
of stores and provisions were deposited in a depot 


at Cape Clarence, a distance of four miles from’ 


the ships, the parties returning with theirempty 
sledges. 

(To be continued.) 
SRE 
FIREWORKS: HOW TO MAKE 
THEM SAFELY AND WELL, 

By an “3I.D.” 

PART Iv. 


SO) GYLUSUMING you have 
i ‘read very carefully 
oe Fe vies directions al- 
ready given, you 
will how be prepare 
ed to follow me in- 
telligently in what 
I am about to 


larger and thicker 
kind of squibs; 
they are made and 
filled on the same 
principles, and are 
more effective. 

Maroons are corded cascs filled with gun- 
powder and fired by a tube and match. They 
make one report as lond as a small cannon, but 
I must say they are dangerous, and not at alla 
Doy’s firework. This must be my excuse for 
not saying more about them ; but mind, if you 
buy any to fire on the winter evenings let them 
not off anywhere near a road nor near houses, 
and look out for your own eyes as well as your 
neighbours’ windows, 

You have doubtless heard of the explosive 
called gun-cotton. It was invented more than 
thirty years ago, and is now much in use both 
in warfare and for blasting purposes in civil life. 
1 am not going to tell you how it is made fur- 
ther than that it is cotton wool steeped ina 
mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids and after- 
wards washed and dried. But this material has 
suggested to pyrotechnists the manufacture of a 
kind of explosive paper which emits a brilliant 
coloured light. 

It is made thus: Procure a small bottle of 
strong oil of vitriol and one of strong nitric acid. 
Both bottles must be glass-stoppered, and very 
great caution is to be maintained while using 
them. Procure also some pieces of thin white 
Plotting er unglazed paper, small enough to lie 
in the bottom of a soup-plate. Into this soup- 
plate you must pour your acids in the proportion 
of three parts of the sulphuric to four of nitric 
acid—different proportions are used by different 
anukers ; in this, after it has been well mixed 
with a glass rod, or morsel of glass if you 
haven't a rod, your pieces of paper are to be 
well steeped. They must then be carefully re- 
moved and placed in a pannikin of water; in 
this they must lie for an hour or two to get rid 
of the acid. As the success of the experiment 
mainly depends upon your removing all traces 
of the acid, you must change the water about 
them again and again and again. They are next 
to be carefully dried in the sun or before a gen- 
tle fire. When dry steep those you want to be 
blue ina strong solution of chlorate of copper, or 
chlorate of barytes for green, or chlorate of stron- 
tinm for red. Then dry in the sun, You fire 
pieces of these on a dark night with a lucifer 
match, and the effect is very pretty. 

Do not be tempted to try to make the fire- 
work called Pharaoh’s serpent; even in firing 


those that you buy, you must be carefal not to 
inhale the fumes, as they are poisonous. 

I must now tell you something about balloons. 
They are of two kinds—the gas-inflated, which 
are easy to start off on their aerial journey, and 
the fire-balloon, a much more diffieult fellow to 
manage ; for instance, out of five myself and a 
few juvenile friends carefully prepared one day 
for the celebration of a certain birth anniversary 
one collapsed and two fell ail to one side when 
first starting, and set their little selves on fire, 
and only two went respectably away cloudwards ; 
but the beautiful way they soared till quite 
hidden among the stars apparently, amply re- 
warded us for our trouble, and made every one 
of us, old boys as well as young boys, crow with 
delight. The doings of that day and that even- 
ing, our suzcesses and our failures, are all duly 
recorded in a paper I have by me, called 
“ Jack's Birthday, and how we spent it,” which 
I hope, with the kind permission of our Editor, 
to amuse my readers with some time or other. 

Now the making of balloons is so delightful 
and absorbing an occupation for boys and their 
sisters as well, that I do not think I am doing 
wrong to adviso you before you begin to try 
your hand af them to purchase one from a re- 
spectable shop and keep it as a pattern. This 
will be far better than any illustration I could 
present you with. You will perceive that the 

Hoon is made in gores, as ladies call them, of 
fine thin tissue paper all pasted together and 
gammed and varnished at the seams. A three 
or four feet balloon will be a big enough one to 
experiment with, bigger ones are diflicult to 
held up while being inflated as fire balloons. 
You can buy your paper at a stationer’s if you 
cannot procure it where you purchase the pat- 
tern. 

Having got this balloon then, spreed a large 
anwrinkled sheet of strong paper on the table, 
and having carefully cut out one of the gores, 
lay it thereon, spreading it perfectly smooth, 
and fastening it in position with pins ; then 
with a pen or pencil make a mark on the sirong 
paper aht round the edge. You can now remove 
the tissue gore and cut out your pattern from 
the paper, and this will serve to cut out all the 
other gores from. 

The next thing is pasting up, and this must 
be most carefully and neatly done, and of course 
no hole must be left that could give vent to the 
escape of gas or heated air. Your paste then 
must be of the best and not too thick. Having 
pasted about three-quarters of an inch of one 
gore which you have spread on the table for 
that purpose, put another gore over it, leaving 
a Tittle bit of the pasted edge of the under one 
to turn over the other likeahem. Put these two 
aside to dry, and do tho same by another two, 
and so on till they are pasted together in pairs; 
then paste each pair together, and finally when 


these are dry finish pasting all together. A piece | 


of round tissue-paper is pasted on the top to 
make all secure, and when that is dry you can 
lay it aside until you want to fill it, if jt be 
meant fora daylight or gaa-balloon ; but if for 
@ firo-balloon, a special arrangement of wire- 
work of a light deseri tion is needed, for the 
shape of which, and the method of pasting it 
in, | must refer you to the fire-balloon you have 
purchased fora pattern, - 

The @ay-balloon ought to be made of different 
coloured tissue-paper for effect, and have a small 
tail attached to it to steady and keep it upright; 
this latter may be in tho form of a¢ar. When 
you want to fill it you must have an india- 
rubber tube attached to an ordinary gas bracket. 
The loose end of this tube is inserted in the 
mouth of the balloon, which is held up by an 
assistant. When fully inflated, or nearly so—if 
it is too full there is danger of the expansion 
bursting it—the mouth should be ticd, and it 
is then ready and willing to soar. If each gore 
is different in colour the appearance of the 
balloon as it goes floating skywards will be very 

retty. 
E The fire-balloon has a sponge, or piece of cot- 
ton wool, attached to the hollow part of the 
cross wires, right in the centre. To set it off 
make two assistants hold the balloon in position, 


| then saturate the sponge well with methylated 


pirit, taking great care not to allow the tissue 
of the balloon to catch fire. The air inside will 
gradnally and surely beceme heated and rarefied, 
and when the balloon fills out let it soarsky wards. 

I have now told my readers how to make 
crackers, squibs, eatherine wheels, coloured 
lightning papers, fire and gas balloons, with a few 
of each of which a very good display on a small 
scale might be made any dark evening during 
the winter or spring months ; but I should con- 
sider my papers incomplete if I did not give a 
receipt or two for the manufacture of coloured 
fires. Shrubs or bushes, either in garden or on 
lawn, look both weird and charming thus lit up 
on a dark night. Trees with snow on them 
look, with the reflection of these fires upon them, 
like as if tho spell of an enchanting fairy had 
been thrown over them. 

By all means buy one light at least as a pat- 
tern. You can empty it of its contents in order 
to take the case to picces, to examine it, and re- 

lace them in another case made by yourself. 

‘ou will observe the diameter and length of the 
cases, and that they are very thin, as they are 
consumed with the fire asit burns. They are 
made upon a wooden former of the required 
thickness, and the compositions must be well 
rammed home. 

When firing them it is better if they are 
placed horizontally, rather than standing ver- 
tically on end, but this is not essential to a 
brilliant display. 

The following is a French receipt for a beau- 
tifully brilliant white fire. Saltpetre 10 parts, 
sulphur 8 parts, regulus antimony 3 parts, red 

lead 2 


A brilliant fire is the following. Saltpetre 8 
parts, sulphur 3 parts, red sulphuret of arsenic 
14 parts. 

Here is a beautiful green fire. Nitrate of 
barium 12 chlorate of potassium 5 
parts, chlorate of barium 2 parts, sulphur and 
mercurius chloride of each 2 parts, and a little 
finely powdered charcoal. ‘ 

Equal parts of chloride mercurius and 
chlorate of potassium, with half the quantity of 
Chertiers copper, and a quarter part of shellac 
and stearine, wakes a good blue case fire. 

For a nice crimson. Nitrate of strontium 15 
parts, chlorate of potassium 5 parts, sulphur 3 
parts, sulphide of copper 2 parts, fine shellac 1 
part, and powdered charcoal 4 a part. — 

All materials should be dry as possible and 
kept in well-stoppered bottles, properly labelled. 

There are many more hints that might have 
been given for the manufaeture of simple and 
effective fireworks, but Our Boys will lcarn 
by experience. 1 conclude with two words of 


advice, which I beg of you, Mr. Printer, to put in 
capital letters, 
BE CAREFUL, 


“The boy who didn’t want carefully to Jollow 
directions |” 
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E. S.—If you purchase hartshorn different vendors may 
give you different strengths. Try until successful, 
adding water to the hartshorn used until a good 
result is achieved. In the hands of a person used to 
chemical experiments the preparation never fails. 


AN ASSOCIATIONIST.—AIl in time. The Rughy 
game is being fully described in this volume, and in 
the next the Association game will be thoroughly 
treated by some leading authority. 


E. D.—A man has aright to take any name he pleases, 
and all acts done in the name by which he is gener- 
ally known are good and valid. 


Z.—The longest lawsuit we ever heard of was about 
some property at Wotton-under-Edge, in Gloucester- 
shire. It began in the reigu of Edward 1V., and was 
compromised in that of James 1. 


A GENTLEMAN PAINTER.—1. To mount drawings mark 
two spots on your cardboard to which the top or cross 
corners of your sketch are to come. 
glue, paste, or strong gum, and coat the back of your 
drawing very lightly and ‘evenly, and then press it 
slightly down. Glue is the best thing. 2. Coloured 
paper is used, but is not much liked for water-colour 
drawing. You would have to put in your lights in 
body white. 3. Put your drawings under glass. 
4, The inventor of gas 'we have answered about ; the 
inventor of “cloacks” we cannot say. Do you 
mean clocks ?—or cloaks? We do not know who in- 
vented either, neither does anybody else. The inven- 
tion of coals! Do you think, then, that coals are 
manufactured somewhere in the north? Precipitated 
from a solution of carbonic acid gas, perhaps? 


D. Sonn.— I would be very much oblige to you if you 
would keep all the old. stampa and envelopes for me 
for a week or two, and sen‘ 
very!” Our regret is extreme that we caunot oblige 
you, 


JoHN REPARD.—If you mean model yachts, try our 
articies, Particularly. the ‘Hints on calling "in our 
last volume. ‘* Biddle’s Model Yacht Building and 
Sailing,” Published by Wilson, of Leadenhall Street, 
at 53., might perhaps suit you; or Dixon Kemp's 


“Yacht Sailing,” price one guinea, published at the | 


“ Field” office. Squalls should have two I's. 


ANTIQUARIAN.—Yonr old tile seems to us, from your 
description, to be some modern affair, but we cannot 
tell unless we sawit. The title on the back was pro- 
ably written by the shopman, who apparently could 
not spell. 


Frep.—Gold-size putty is made by mixing very. ary | 
tis | 


ground whiting with the best Japan gold-size. 
est applied on a painted surface, a9 it then bites 
better. It will dry hard in an hour or two, and is 
much used-in model yacht building for seams, etc. 

Epvarpus RuEsus CyG@NvUS.—Salts-of-lemon will take 
out ink spots. 


A. W, BLACKMORE.—The “water snake ” is the ringed 
snake; the other we do not know. Instead of say- 
ing “the country people,” you should say “the 
country 
are purely local ; and animals and plants that are so 
distinguished in one county bear quite different 
names in another; and, to make matters worse, 
the same names in different counties often mean 
different things, 


Frank C. B. CoLB.—Begin at the beginning. Get a 
thorough elementary knowledge of electricity from 
one of the many manuals published for science stu- 
dents. You will do no good with popular hand- 
books, and there is no reliable book at present on 
the subject, 


TooTH. —Try Cooley’s “Cyclopwdia of Practical Re- 
ceipts,” published by Messrs. Churchill. It is a kind 
of subsidiary pharmacopceia, and contains all sorts of 

semi-medieal and domestic receipts, or recipes, which- 

ever you prefer to call them. 


Get some thin | 


to me by parcel deli- | 


‘ople in this district ;" for all such names | 


DOLPHIN STRIKER.—We have not given directions how 
to build a brig, and do not expect we ever shall, as 
the rig is not suitable for model sailing. Fore-and- 
aft boats are the only kind that are of practical use. 
Just think of the trouble you would be at in altering 
the numerous sails of a square-rigged vessel each 
time she crossed the pond ! 


LEAD.—AIl lead ore contains silver, but it is rarely 
present in sufficient quantities to pay for extraction. 
Get Greenwood's “ Metallurgy,” published by Collins, 
Sons, and Co., and read up the subject. You will 
only make a big mess if you try the experiment with- 
out a thorough knowledge of what you are about. 


| ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the author pub- 
| lishes such things on his own responsibility after 
| they have been refused. Apply to any publisher. 


INQUISITIVE.—The Gillaroo trout (Salmo Stomachicus) 

is the Irish trout, and some have been introduced 
| into this country. There is no definite species of 
| bull trout; the name is indiscriminately applied to 
specimens of Salmo salar (the salmon}, S. Truttq 
(the sea or salmon trout), S. Cambricus (the Sewin), 
and S. Fario (the common river trout). Rivers are 
too numerous to mention. 


| 
| H.E. M. R.—Thero is ne infallible way of detecting 
| forged stamps, and after all the best plan is to offer 
your duplicates for sale to a dealer. He will soon 
pick out the bad ones, but even the best judges are 
occasionally deceived. The execution and finish are 
the principal guides—e greasy, smudgy stamp on 
thick paper is almost sure to be a forged one. 


T. A. CUMMINGS.—A man who knows any trade tho- 
roughly is almost sure to get on in the Colonies, but 
it must be a trade that is a necessity, and not 
a luxury, and the commoner the better. One 
accustomed to the management of horses would 
probably obtain employment without difficulty, but 
there, as here, the man must really know his busi- 
ness. There is no more chance for the loafer in 
Canada than in England. 


ALFRED.—Try Heath's ‘‘Our Woodland Trees,” pub- 
lished by Sampson Low and Co. There are some 
excellent coloured plates of leaves in it. 


LACROssE.—In a most capital letter C. J. 8, (of Toronto) 
tells us that they do not now in Canada place two 
umpires at each goal, but have only one, his decision 
being final. There {3 a referee to see that the game 
is played on both sides according to the rules. (See 
the “ Lacrosse” articles in our last volume. ). 


F._T. H.—Edmund—not Edward—Peate was born at 
Holbeck, near Leeds, on May 2, 1856. He is one of 
the best, if not the best, of our younger bowlers, 


| G. R.—1. Answered. 2. The “best thing for a boy to 

do who is nervous of the first operation of shaving” 

is either to leave the operation alone, or to procure 

a convex mirror. In it his countenance will assume 

such an enlarged and gleeful expression that all his 

fears will evaporate, and the dreadful ordeal will be 
got through with ease ! 

D. W. F.—The match was drawn unless before PAs 
began you to abide by the result of the first 
innings in case of time not allowing for the game to 
be played out. 

PopTAIL.—1. Used penny post -stamps are collected 
under the delusion that eae worth something, 
and so they are-—but no more than the commonest 
kind of waste-peper 2. There are no good cheap 
books on coins in eral. Perhaps the most recent 
books are Jewitt’s “Handbook of English Coins,” 
published by W. Tegg; or “English, Scotch, and I 
Coins,” published at 170, Strand. ’ 3. The only way 


to keep your keys tolerably bright is to have wash- 
leather linings for your pockets. 


AERONAUT.—Our Balloon articles in Nos. 94 to 101 will 
give you every information. 


| NortH BERWICK. — Funny lads at North Berwick! 
FRENCH PooDLE ! 1, It is not considered an “ unhel- 
thy sine” for you to havea “dry noze,” that is, if your 
“noze” is the same as your*‘nose.” 2. The words 
| you select for your “charads for a charitible pur- 
puse” had better be extremely simple, as you may 
find a leetle difficulty in spelling them. 3. We can- 
not recommend a “preperation” to blacken your 
“caroty” hair, but there are many reasons why you 
should leave it alone. MARQUIS OF CARABBAS(!) 
We are unable to suggest a remedy for the “poor 
| old cat which has got the ot very bad on its off- 
side foreleg.” 4. The "toffe” which “always goes 
to squash evidently not made properly, Put a 
pound of loaf-sugar into a pan, and pour ina tea- 
| cupful of water. When the sugar is dissolved, add 
four ounces of butter beaten up into cream, and put 
the pan on the fire, and stir away the mixture till it 
| will set if a little is poured on to a buttered dish. 
Just before the toffee is done, add half a dozen drops 
of essence of lemon. Butter a dish or tin to pour 
the mixture on, and when it cools it will come away 
without sticking. 5. Lear was not ‘‘a fabulous mon- 
ster,” but a legendary King of Britain; and the 
story Is told about Ina, King of the West Saxons, 
Percy's “‘Reliques” has a ballad on the subject. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth gives it in his Chronicles; 
Holinshed copied it from these, and Spenser intro- 
duces it in the ‘‘ Faery Queene” The less said about 
these specimens of spelling and writing the better. 


WINSHILL.—1. There is no law against catapults ex- 
cept that which applies to ordinary stone-throwing. 
2. Yes; the answer to the “Restless Fay” verses was 

riven in the succeeding number. 3. Association 
football is played eleven a side, Rugby fifteen. 


SErRiovs Jack.—It is just the other way round, and in | 


LOLLIPOPS.—To make butter-scotch read a previous 
answer, and use brown sugar instead of white ; omit 
the water, and substitute for the lemon half an 
ounce of powdered ginger. 

AMBIGUOUS MIDDLE.—The “nave” is the central part 
of the church between the aisles, and extends from 
the rail of the choir to the chief door. The “ middle 
aisle” is very much the same sort of thing as the 
“ middle side ;” but yon must not attach too much 
attention to mere derivations, for by your token the 
S ship “ot the church would be somewhat out of its 
element. 3 


A PRINTER.—1. T} metal is composed of lead and 
antimony, the mixture varying in the proportion of 
from three to nine of lead to one of the other metal. 
You must make the matrix first, and then pour in 
the melted metal, just as you cast leaden plummets. 
2. When the sketches are drawn on the wood they 
are reversed. Take apiece ef tracing-paper and 
trace your picture. en turn the tracing-paper 
and go over the lines again, and you will see how it 
isdone. The reversed picture is cut out of the wood, 
and the impression from it becomes reversed 

and resumes the position of the original picture. 


LEGAL.—Apply to the Law Institution, Chancery Lane, 
or get the “‘Articled Clerk's Handbook” from any 
legal bookseller. 


G, W. R.—The lights on an engine are to show the 
railway men to what stations the train is bound. 
The position varies with the different destinations of 
the trains, and the discs by day take the place of the 
lamps by night. On the District away for in- 
stance, a single lamp to the left proclaims the main- 
line train to Aldgate, a lamp at each side distin- 
guishes a Hammersmith train, two lamps one over 
the other in the middle show an Addison Road train, 
three lamps all of a horizontal row a Putney train, 
three lamps arran; triangularly an Ealing train, 
two lamps diagonally a Willesden train, and three 
lamps—two to the left one over the other and one to 

.the right—proclaim the train to Richmond. 


R. T.—The “hobby-horse” mentioned by NavtTices 
‘was, as you say, an R. A. (short for Rotary Action), 
made for him by the Coventry Machinists’ Company. 
The machine is not unlike a Meteor at first sight. 
The Cheylesmore Club is a great improvement on it. 


CONFECTIONER.—To make sherbet get half a pound of 
ground white sugar, and pour on it forty drops of 
essence of lemon, and mix. Then add a quarter 
pound each of tartaric acid and carbonate of soda, 
and mix that up with it. The better you mix it the 
more it will fizz. 


R. H. J.—In your Smee's cell you have forgotten the 
platinum on the silver plate. 


THE DEMON DusTMAN.—Dissolve an ounce of isinglass 
in just sufficient water to cover it, and then adda 
pint of rectified spirits-of-wine. Then mix, and add 
water until the solution measures a quart. Jay the 
| feed flat, and flood it thickly over with the mixture. 

yp the gold leaf into it, and it will stick almost 
immediately. In five minutes slightly tilt the glass, 
8o as to drain off the superfluous solution, and leave 
it alone for a day or two. Draw your design on s 
piece of paper, and perforate the outlines with a 
needle, Apply it to the gold, and dust whiting over 
it. Fill up the pattern on the gold so obtained with 
oil gold-size in which has been ground some orange 
chrome, and which has been thinned with boiled oi} 
and turps. When this is dry wash off the surplus 
id with a little cotton-wool and water. Try 
essrs. Lockwood and Co. for all such books. 


JUPITER. There are 277°274 cubic inches in a gallon. 
or about 6} gallons to each cubic foot ; hence, to get 
the contents roughly from the cubic feet, you multi- 
ply by 16 and divide by 100, or, in other words, knock 

two ciphers to the right. 


} 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 
By THE AUTHOR OF 
© The Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch,” ete 

CHAPTER XVIL—THE DOCTOR AMONG THE GUINEA-PIGS. 
ae ‘‘Dominican” appeared once more before the 
holidays, and, as might have been expected 
(besides its usual articles at the expense of the Sixth 


Form), made itself particularly merrv over the re- 
bellion of the Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles. 


Pembury was not the fellow to give quarter in his own 
particular line of attack; and it must be confessed he 
had the proud satisfaction of making his unfortunate young 
victims smart. 


“hat will do, sir,” sald the Doctor, sternly. 
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The ‘leading article” of the present 
number bore the suggestive title, ‘‘ Thank 
Goodness!” and began as follows: 

‘‘Thank goodness, we are at last rid of 
the pest which has made St. Dominic's 
hideous for months past! At a single 
blow, with a single clap of the hands, we 
have sent Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles pack- 
ing, and can now breathe pure air. No 
longer shall we have to put up with the 
plague. We are to be spared the disgust of 
seemg them. much more of talking to them 
or hearing their hideous voices. No longer 
will our morning milk be burned, no longer 
will our herrings be grilled to cinders, no 
longer will our jam be purloined, no longer 
will our books and door-handles be made 
abominable by contact with their filthy 
hands! Thank goodness! The Doctor 
never did a more patriotic deed than this! 
The small animals are in future to be kept 
to their own quarters, and will be forbidden 
the liberty they have so long abused of 
mixing with their betters. It is as well for 
all parties; and if any event could have 
brightened the last days of this term, it is 
this ’—and so on. 

Before this manifesto, a swarm of young- 
eters puzzled on the day of publication 
with no little bewilderment and fury. 
They had refused to allow any of their 
number to act as policemen, and had 
secretely been making merry over the em- 
barrassment of their late persecutors, and 
wondering whatever they would be able 
to say for their humiliated selves in the 
“*Dominican”—and lo! here was an article 
which, if it meant anything, meant that the 
heroic rebellion of the juniors was regarded 
not with dismay, but with postr triumph, 
by the very fellows it had been intended to 
“squash!” 

“What does it all mean, Padger*” 
asked Bramble, who, never much of a 
scholar, was quite unable to master the 
weaning of this. 

“It’s all a pack of crams,” replied Pad- 
ger, not quite sure of the sense himself. 

“It means,” said Stephen, ‘the fellows 
say they are jolly glad to get rid of us.” 

“Eh ?” yelled Bramble; ‘‘ob, I say, you 
fellows, come to the meeting! Jolly glad! 
They aren't a bit glad.” 

“They say so,” said Paul. ‘‘ Hold hard, 
Bramble, let’s read the rest.” 

It was all his friends could do to restrain 
the ardent Bramble from summoning a 
meeting on the spot to denounce the ‘‘De- 
minican ” and all its ‘‘ crams.” But they 
mavaged to hold him steady while they 
read on. 

‘‘The Doctor never did a more—pat— 
pat—ri—what do you call it?—patriotic 
deed than this!” 

“« Hullo, I say, look here,”’ cried Stephen, 
turning quite yellow; ‘‘the Doctor’s in it, 
they say, Bramble. ‘The small animals’ 
—that’s you and Padger—‘are to be kept 
in their own quarters.’ Whew! There’s a 

0.” 
“‘What!” shrieked Bramble, ‘‘who says 
so’ The Doctor never said so. I shall do 
what I choose. He never said so. Bother 
the Doctor! Who's coming tothe meeting, 
eh?” 

But at that moment the grave form of 
Dr. Senior appeared in the midst of the 
group, just in time to hear Master Bram- 
ble’s lust complimentary shout. 

The Head Master was in most favourable 
times an object of terror to the “ guilty- 
conscienced” youth of the Fourth Junior, 
and the sight even of his back often sufficed 
to quell their tumults. But here he stood 
face to face with his unhappy victims, one 


of whom had just cried, ‘‘ Bother the Doc- 
tor!” and all of whom had by word and 
gesture approved of the sentiment. Why 
would not the pavement yawn and swallow 
them ? and which of them wanld not at that 
moment have given a thousand pounds (if 
he had it) to be standing anywhere but 
where he was? 

‘‘Go to your class-room,” said the 
Doctor, sternly, eyeing the culprits one by 
one, ‘‘ and wait there for me.” 

They slunk off meekly in obedience to 
this order, and waited the hour of ven- 
geance in blank dismay. 

Dr. Senior did not keep them long in 
suspense, however. His slow firm step 
sounded presently down the corridor, and 
at the sound each wretched culprit quaked 
with horror. 

Mr. Rastle was in the room and rose as 
usual to greet his chief; the boys also, as by 
custom bound, rose in their places. ‘‘Good 
morning, Mr. Restle,” said the Doctor. 
“* Are your boys all here?” 

“Yes, sir, we have just called over.” 

“Ah! And what comes on first?” 

‘* English literature, sir.” 4 

“Well, Mr. Rastle, I will take the class 
this morning, please—instead of you.” 

A groan of horror passed through the 
ranksof the unhappy Guinea-pigs and Tad- 
poles at these words. Bramble looked 
wildly about him if haply he might escape 
by a window or lie hid ina desk; while 
Stephen, Paul, Padger, and the other ring- 
1 dere: gave themselves up for lost, and 
inentally bade farewell to joy for ever. 

“What have the boys reading ?” 
inquired Dr. Senior of Mr. Rastle. 

** Gray’s Elegy, sir. We have just got 
through it.” 

“Oh! Gray’s Elegy,” said the Doctor ; 
and then, as if forgetting where he was, he 
began repeating to himself, 

“¢The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea.” 


“The first boy,—what can you tell me 
about the curfew ?” 

The first boy was well up in the curfew, 
and rattled off a ‘‘full, true, and particular 
account” of that fine old English institu- 
tion, much to everybody’s satisfaction. 

The Doctor went on repeating two or 
three verses till he came to the line, 


*¢The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


«What does that line mean ?’’ he asked 
of a boy on the second desk. 

The boy scarcely knew what it meant; 
but the boy below him did, and was quite 
eager for the question to be passed on. It 
was passed on, and the genius answered 
promptly, 

‘* Four old men.” 

*¢ Four rude old men,” shouted the next, 
seeing a chance. 

- Four rude old men who used to sleep 
in church,” cried another, ready to cap all 
the rest. 

The Doctor passed the question on no 
further: but gravely explained the mena- 
ing of the line, and then proceeded with his 
repetition in rather a sadder voice. 

ow and again he stopped short and 
demanded an explanation of some obscure 
phrase, the answers to which were now 
correct, now hazy, now brilliantly original. 
On the whole it was not satisfactory ; and 
when for a change the Doctor gave up re- 
citing, and made the boys.read, the cffect 
was still worse. One boy, quite a master 
of elocution, spoiled the whole beauty of 
the lines, 

“*Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smilo 

The short and simple annals of the poor,” 


by reading “animals” instead of ‘‘annals;"” 
while another, of an equally zoological 
turn of mind, announced that— 

‘On some fond beast the parting soul 
relies,” instead af ‘‘ breast.” 

But the climax of this ‘animal mania” 
was reached when the wretched Bramble, 
finally pitched upon to go on, in spite of . 
all his efforts to hide, rendered the passage 


‘« Happy some hoary-headed swain may say, 
Oft have we seen him at the peep of day,” 
ete., 


as— 

“‘Happy some hairy-headed swine may 
say.” 

This was a little too much. 

“That will do, sir,” said the Doctor, 
sternly. ‘That will do. What is your 
name, sir?” 

«‘ Bramble, please sir.” 

‘“Well, Bramble, how long have you 
been in this class ?” 

‘« Two years, sir.”” 

‘© And have you been all the while on 
the bottom desk ?”* 

“Yes, please sir.” 

“Bir, it displeases me. You are a dunce, 
sir.” 
And then, to Bramble’s utter despair and 
to the terror of all the other unprofitable 
members of the class, the Doctor proceeded 
to catechise sharply the unhappy youth 
on his general knowledge of the subjects 
taught during the term. 

As might be expected, the exhibition was 
@ miserable one ; Bramble wes found want- 
ing in every ticular. The simplest 
questions could hardly co#x a correct 
answer out of him, whereas an ordinary 
inquiry was hopelessly beyond his powers. 
He mixed up William the Conqueror and 
William of Orange; he subtracted what 
ought to be multiplied, and floundered 
about between conjunctions and preposi- 
tions in a sickening way. The Doctor did 
not spare him. He went ruthlessly on— 
exposing the boy’s ignorance, first in one 
thing, then another. Bramble stood and 
trembled and perspired before him, and 
wished he was dead, but the questions still 
came on. If he had answered a single: 
thing correctly it would have been a 
different matter, but he knew nothing. I 
believe he did know what twice two was, 


but that was the one question the Doctor 


did not ask him. As to French, Latin 
Grammar, and Euclid, the clock on the wall 
knew as much of them as Bramble. 

It came to an end at last. 

** Come here, Bramble,” said the Doctor. 
gravely; ‘‘andcome here, you, and you, and 
you,” added he, pointing to Stephen and 
Paul and four or five others of the party 
who had been reading the ‘‘ Dominican ” 
that morning. 

The luckless youngsters obeyed, and 
when they stood in a row before the 
dreaded Doctor, the botton form and half 
of the bottom form but one were empty. 

“Now, you boys,” be the Head 
Master, very gravely. ‘‘Ihadn't intended to 
examine you to-day ; but, from something 
I heard one of you say, I felt rather 
anxious to know how some of you are 
doing in your studies. These half-dozen 
boys I was particularly anxious to know of, 
because I heard them talking to-day as if 
they were the most important boys in the 
whole school. They are the most import- 
ant; for they are the most ignorant, and 
require, and in future will receive, the 
closest looking after. You little boys.” 
said the Doctor, turning to the row of 
abashed culprits, ‘take a word of warning 
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‘from me. Do not be silly as well as 
dunces. Do not think, as long as you know 
least of any one in the school, you can pre- 
tend to rule the school. I hope some of 
you have been led to sce to-day you sre 
not as clever as you would like to be. If 
you try, and work hard, and stick like men 
to your lessons, you will know more than 
you do now; and when you do know more 
you will see that the best way for little 
boys to get on is not by giring themselves 
ridiculous airs, but by doing their duty 
steadily in class, and living at peace wit 
one another, and submitting quietly to the 
discipline of the school. Don’t let me hear 
any more of this recent nonsense. You'll 
be going off in a day or two for the holi- 
-days. Take my advice and think over what 
T have said ; and next term let me see you 
in your right minds, determined to work 
hard and do your part honestly for the 
-credit of the good old school. Go to your 
places, boys.” 

And so the Doctor’s visitation came to 
an end. It madea very deep impression 
on the youthful members of the Fourth 
-Junior. Most of them felt very much 
ashamed of themselves; and nearly every 
one felt his veneration and admiration for 
the Doctor greatly heightened. Only a 
few incorrigibles like Bramble professed to 
make light of the scene through which they 
had just passed, and even he, it was evi- 
dent, was considerably chastened by his 
experience. 

at evening, after the first bed bell, Dr. 
Senior requested some of the masters to 
meet with him fora few minutes in his 
study. 

ae Do any of you know,” asked the Head 
Master, ‘‘ anything about this newspaper, 
‘Tho Dominican,’ which I sec hanging 
outside the Fifth door?” 

«‘T heara great many boys talking about 
it,” said Mr. Jellicott, of the Fifth. ‘It 
is the joint production of several of the 
boys in my form.” 

“Indeed! A Fifth form paper ?” said 
the Doctor. ‘‘Has any one perused it?” 

“‘T have,” said Mr. Rastle. ‘‘It seems 
to me to be cleverly managed, though per- 
haps a little personal.” 

‘*Ah, only natural with schoolboys,” 


said the Doctor. ‘I should like to sec it. | 
Can you fetch it, Rastle?” 

“It is nailed to the wall,” said Mr. 
Rastle, smiling, ‘‘ like Luther's manifesto ; 
but I can get one of the boys, I dare say, to | 
unfasten it for you.” 

‘*No, don’t do that,” said the Doctor. 
“Tf the mountain will not come to Ma- 
homet, you know, Mahomet and his dis- 
ciples must go to the mountain, eh, Mr. 
Harrison? I think we might venture out | 
and peruse it where it hangs.” So, half- 
stealthily, when the whole school was fall- | 
ing asleep, Dr. Senior and his colleagues 
stepped out into the passage, and by the aid 
ofa candle satisfied their curiosity as to the 
mysterious ‘‘ Dominican.” : 

A good deal of its humour was, of course, H 
lost upon them, as they could hardly be | 
expected to understand the force of all the 
allusions it contained. But they saw quite | 
enough to enable them to gather the | 
general tenor of the paper; it amused and 
it concerned them. 

“It shows considerable ability on the; 
part of its editor,” said the Doctor, after 
the masters had returned to his study, ‘‘but 
I rather fear its tone may give offence to 
some of the boys—in the Sixth for in- 
stance.” 

“T fancy there is a considerable amount 
of rivalry between the two head forms,” 
said Mr. Harrison. 

“Tf there is,” said Mr. Jellicott, ‘‘ this 
newspaper is hardly likely to diminish it.” 

es it seems equally severe on the 
juniors,” said Mr. Rastle. 

** Ah,” said the Doctor, smiling, ‘‘ about 
that ‘ strike.’ 


Rastle, are too intricate for any ordinary 
mortal. But I gather the small’boys have 
@ grievance against the big ones? ” 

“Yes, on the question of fagging, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Oh!” said the Doctor. “I hope that 
is not coming up. You know I’m heretic 
enough to believe a certain amount of fag- 
ging does not do harm in a school like 
ours.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Jellicott. 


I can’t understand that. ‘ St. Dominic's. 
Really the politics of your little world, / not alittle in this direction. 


organised, and some of them huve quite a 
martyr spirit about them.” 

‘* As Ican testify,” said Mr. Rastle, pro- 
ceeding to recount the case of Stephen 
Greenfield and his sore cheek. The Doctor 
listened to it all, half gravely, half amused, 
and presently said : 

“Well, it is as well tho holidays are 
coming. Things are sure to calm down in 
them ; and next term I dare say we shall 
be all the wiser for the lessons of this. 
Meanwhile I should like to see the editor 
of this paper to-morrow. Whois he, Jelli- 
cott?” 

“T believe it is Pembury.” 

“Very well. Send him to me, will you, 
to-morrow at ten ? Good night. Thank you 
for your advice P” 

Next morning the Doctor talked to 
Pembury about the ‘‘ Dominican.” He 
praised the paper generally, and congratu- 

ated him on the success of his efforts. But 
he took exception to its personal tone. 

‘As long as you can keep on the broad 
round of humour and pure fun, nothing 
can please us more than to sce you im- 
proving your time in a manner like this. 
But you must be very careful to avoid what, 
will give pain or offence to any section of 
your schoolfellows. I was sorry to see in 
the present number a good deal that might 
have been well omitted of that kind. Re- 
member this, Pembury, I want all you boys, 
instead of separating off one set from 
another, and making divisions between 
class and class, to try to make common 
cause over the whole school, and unite all 
the boys in common cause for the good of 
Now your paper could help 

Indeed, if it 
does not help, it had better not be issued. 
There! I shall not refer to the matter 
again unless you give me cause. I do not 
want to discourage you in your undertak- 
ing, for it’s really an excellent idea, and 
capitally carried out. And verbuin sap., you 
know, is quite sufficient.” 

Anthony, with rather a long face, retired 
from the Doctor’s presence. 

A few days later the school broke up for 
the summer holidays. 


“But these small boys are really very 
amusing. They appear to be regularly 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 


(To be continued.) 


(A SEQUEL TO “THE GIANT RAFT.”) 


By Jcres Venyg, ActTuor or ‘Tue Boy Carrain,” ETC; ETC. 
SE, 


the following day, the 30th of August, ' 
0 Benito and Manoel talked matters over ' 
together. They had understood the thought 
to which the judge had not dared to give 
utterance in their presence, and wero en- | 
gaged in devising some means by which , 
the condemned man could escape the pe-'! 
nalty of tho law. | 

Nothing else was left for them to do. It ! 
‘was only too certain that for the authori- | 
tics at Rio Janciro the undeciphered docu- 
ment would have no value whatever, that , 
it would be a dcad letter, that the first 
verdict which declared Joam Dacosta the 
perpetrator of the crime at Tijuco would | 
not be sct aside, and that, as in such cases 
no commutation of the sentence was pos- | 
sible, the order for his execution would | 
inevitably be reccived. 

Once more, then, Joam Dacosta would 
have to cacape by flight from an unjust | 
imprisonment. 


CHAPTER XVI.—PREPARATIONS. 


It was at the outset agreed between the 
two young men that the secret should be 
carefully kept, and that neither Yaquita nor 
Minha should be informed of the prepara- 
tions, which would probably only give risc 
to hopes destined never to be realised. Who 
could tell if, owing to some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance, the attempt at escape would not 
prove a miserable failure ? 

The presence of Fragoso on such an 
occasion would have been most valuable. 
Discreet and devoted, his services would 
have been most welcome to the two young 
fellows; but Fragoso had not reappeared. 
Lina, when asked, could only say that she 
knew not what had become of him, nor 
why he had left the raft without telling her 
anything about it. 

And assuredly, had Fragoso foreseen that 
things would have turned out as they were 
doing, he would never have left the Dacosta 
family on an expedition which appeared to ; 


romiso no scrious result. Far better for 

im to have assisted in the escape of the 
doomed man than to have hurried off in 
search of the former comrades of Torres! 

But Fragoso was away, and his assist- 
ance had to be dispensed with. 

At daybreak Benito and Manocl left the 
raft and proceeded to Manaos. They soon 
reached the town, and through its 
narrow streets, which at that early hour 
were quite deserted. In a few minutes they 
arrived in front of the prison. The wast: 
ground, amid which the old convent which 
served for a house of detention was built. 
was traversed by them in all directions, for 
they had come to study it with the utmost 


care. 

Fifty-five feet from the ground, in an 
angle of the building, they recognised the 
window of the cell in which Joam Dacosta 
was confined. The window was secured 
with iron bars in a miserable state of ro- 
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pair, which it would be ay to tear down 
or cut through if they could only get near 
enough. The badly-jointed stones in the 
wall, which were crumbled away every here 


prison should discover us at the moment 
ef escape— ” 

“We shall have money enough to pur- 
chase his silence,” answered Benito. 


They found themselves 
and there, offered many a ledge for the feet 
to rest on, if only a rope id be fixed to 
climb up by. One of the bars had slipped 
out of its socket, and formed a hook over 
which it might be possible to throw a rope. 
That done, one or two of the bars could be 
removed so as to permit a man to get 
through. Benito and Manoel would then 
have to make their way into the prisoner's 
room, and without much difficulty the es- 
cape could be managed by means of the 
rope fastened to the projecting iron. During 
the night, if the sky were very cloudy, none 
of these operations would be noticed, and 
before the day dawned Joam Dacosta could 
get safely off. 

Manoel and Benito epent an hour about 
the spot, taking care not to attract atten- 
tion, but examining the locality with great 
exactness, particularly as regarded the 
position of the window, the arrangement 
of the iron bars, and the place from which 
it would be best to throw the line. 

“That is agreed!” ssid Manoel, at 
length. ‘And now, ought Joam Dacosta 
to be told about this?” 

“No, Manoel. Neither to him, any more 
than to my mother, ought we to impart the 
secret of an attempt in which there is such 
a risk of failure.” 

“We shall succeed, Benito!” continued 
Manoel. ‘‘ However, we must pre for 
everything; and in case the chief of the 


In front of the prison. 


“Good!” replied Manoel. ‘‘ But once 
your father is out of prison he cannot re- 


main hidden in the town or on the jan- ' 


gada. Where is he to find refuge?” 
This was the second question to solve; 
and a very difficult one it was. 


A hundred paces away from the prison, | 


however, the waste land was crossed by 
one of those canals which flow through 
the town into the Rio Negro. This canal 
afforded an easy way of gaining the river 
if a pirogue were in waiting for the fugi- 
tive. From the foot of the wall to the 
canal side was hardly a hundred yards. 

Benito and Manoel decided that about 
eight o’clock in the evening one of the 
pirogues, with two strong rowers, under 
the command of the pilot Araujo, should 
start from the jangada. They could as- 
cend the Rio Negro, enter the canal, and, 
crossing the waste land, remain concealed 
throughout the night under the tall vege- 
tation on the banks. 

But once on board, where was Joam 
Dacosta to seek refuge? To return to 
Iquitos was to follow a road full of diffi- 
calties and peril, and a long one in any 
case, should the fugitive either travel 
across the country or by the river. 
Neither by horse nor pirogue could he 
be got out of danger quickly enough, 
and the fazenda was no longer a safe re- 
treat. He would not return to it as the 


fazender, Joam Garral, but as the convict, 
Joam Dacosta, continually in fear of his 
extradition. He could never dream of re- 
suming his former life. 

To get away by the Rio Negro into the 
north of the province, or even beyond the 
Brazilian territory, would require more 
time than he could spare, and his first care 
must be to cscape from immediate pur- 
suit. 

To start again down the Amazon? But 
stations, villages, and towns abounded on 
beth sides of the river. The description of 
the fugitive would be sent to all the police, 
and he would run the risk of being arrested 
long before he reached the Atlantic. And 
supposing he reached the coast, where and 
how was he to hide and wait for a passage 
to put the sea between himself and his 
pursuers ? 

On consideration of these various plans, 
Benito and Manoel agreed that none of 
them was practicable. One, however, did 
offer some chance of safety, and that was 
to embark in the pirogue, follow the canal 
into the Rio Negro, descend this tributary 
under the guidance of the Pilot, reach the 
confluence of the rivers. and run down the 
Amazon along its right bank for some sixty 
miles during the nights, resting during the 
daylight, and so gaining the embouchure 
of the Madcira. 

This tributary, which, fed by a hundred 
affluents, descends from the watershed of 
the Cordilleras, is a regular waterway 
opening into the very heart of Bolivia. A 
pirogue could pass up it and leave no trace 
of its passage, and a refuge could be found 
in some town or villa, yond the Bra- 
zilian frontier. There Joam Dacosts would 
be comparatively safe, and there for several 
months he could wait for an opportunity 
of reaching the Pacific coast and taking 
passage in some vessel leaving one of its 
ports; and if the ship were bound for one 
of the States of North America he would 
be free. Once there, he could realise his 
fortune, leave his country for ever, and 
seek beyond the sea, in the Old World, a 
last retreat in which to end an existence so 
cruelly and unjustly disturbed. Anywhere 
he might go, his family—not excepting 
Manocl, who was bound to him by so many 
ties—would assuredly follow without the 
slightest hesitation. 

1 “Tet us go,” ssid Benito; ‘‘we must 
have all ready before night, and we have 
no time to lose.” 

The young men returned on board by 
way of the canal bank, which led along the 
Rio Negro. They satisfied themselves that 
the passage of the pirogue would be quite 
possible, and that no obstacles, such as locks 
or boats under repair, were there to stop 
it. They then descended the left bank of 
the tributary, avoiding the slowly filling 
streets of the town, and reached the jan- 
gada. : 

Benito’s first care was to see bis mother. 
He felt sufficiently master of himself to 
dissemble the anxiety which consumed 
him. He wished to assure her that all 
hope was not lost, that the mystery of the 
| document would be cleared up, that in any 
| case public opinion was in favour of Joam, 
‘and that, in face of the agitation which 

was being made in his favour, justice would 
‘ant all the necessary time for the pro- 
luction of the material proof of his iuno- 
cence. ‘‘ Yes, mother,” he added, *‘ before 

: to-morrow we shall be free from anxiety.” 

“May Heaven grant it eso!" replied 
Yaquita, and she looked at him so keenly 
that Benito could hardly meet her glance. 

On his part, and as if by pre-arrange- 
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ment, Manoel had tried to reassure Minha 
by telling her that Judge Jarriquez was 
convinced of the innocence of Joam, and 
would try to save him by every means in 
his power. 

‘*I only wish he would, Manoel,” an- 
swered she, endeavouring in vain to re- 
strain her tears. 

And Manoel left her, for the tears were 
also welling up in his eyes and witnessing 
against the words of hope to which he had 
just given utterance. 

And now the time had arrived for them 
to make their daily visit to the prisoner, 
and Yaquita and her daughter set off to 
“Manaos. 

Foran hour the young men were in con- 
sultation with Araujo. They acquainted 
him with their plan in all its details, and 
they discussed not only the projected es- 
cape, but the measures which were neces- 
sary for the safety of the fugitive. 

Araujo approved of everything; he 
undertook during the approaching night 
to take the pirogue up the canal without 
attracting any notice, and he knew its 
course thoroughly as far as the spot where 
he was to await the arrival of Joam Da- 
costa. To get back to the mouth of the 
Rio Negro was easy enough, and the 
pirogue would be able to pass unnoticed 
among the numerous craft continually de- 
scending the river. 


quite two hundred miles up, and in the 
midst of these thiniy-peopled provinces, 
even if pursuit took place in their direc- 
tion, all attempts at capture could be 
easily frustrated ; they could reach the in- 
terior of Bolivia, and if Joam decided to 
leave his country he could procure a pas- 
sage with less danger on the coast of the 
| Pacific than on that of the Atlantic. 

Araujo’s approval was most welcome to 
the young fellows; they had great faith 
in the praetical good sense of the pilot, 
and not without reason. His zeal was un- 
doubted, and he would assuredly have 
risked both life and liberty to save the 
fazender of Iquitos. 

With the utmest secrecy, Araujo at once 
set about his preparations. A considerable | 
sum in gold was handed over to him by 
Benito to meet all eventualities during 
the voyage on the Madeira. In getting 
the pirogue ready, he announced his inten- 
tion of going in search of Fragoso, whose 
fate excited a good deal of anxiety among his 
companions. He stowed away in the boat 
provisions for many days, and did not for- 
get the ropes and tools which would be 
required by the young men when they 
reached the canal at the appointed time 
and place. 

These preparations evoked no curiosity | 
on the part of the crew of the jangada, 
and even the two stalwart negroes were not 


f 


Araujo ready with the Pirogue. 


Aranjo had no objection to offer to the | let into the secret. 


idea of following the Amazon down to its 


They, however, could 


be absolutely depended on. Whenever they | 


once more free, was confided to their 
charge—Araujo knew well that they would 
dare anything, even to the risk of their 
own lives, to save the life of their master. 

By the afternoon all was ready, and they 
had only the night to wait for. But before 
making a start Manoel wished to call on 
Judge Jarriquez for the last time. The 
magistrate might perbaps have found out 
something new about the document. Benito 
preferred to remain on the raft and wait 
for the return of his mother and sister. 

Manoel, then, presented himself at the 
abode of Judge Jarriquez, and was imme- 
diately admitted. 

The magistrate, in the study which he 
never quitted, was still the victim of the 
same excitement. The document, crumpled 
by his impatient fingers, was still there, 
before his eyes, on the table. 

“Sir,” said Manoel, whose voice trem- 
bled as he asked the question, ‘“‘ have you 
received anything from Rio de Janeiro?” 

“No,” answered the judge; ‘‘ the order 
has not yet come to hand, but it may at 
any moment.” 

‘« And the document ?” 

“ Nothing yet !”” exclaimed he. ‘‘ Every- 
thing: my imagination can suggest I have 
tried, and no result.” 

“None?” 

“Nevertheless, I distinctly see one word 
in the document—only one!” 7 

“What is that—what is the word ?” 

“Ply? 1 

Manoel said nothing, but he pressed the 


| hand which Jarriquez held out to him, and 
| returned to the jangada to wait for the 


moment of action. 
(To ve continued.) 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Irvine, Tne ScorrisH Carrain. 
PART XII. 


s regards (1) Kicking. The reader already 
knows the kinds of kick, and their use. 

They are the punt, the drop-kick, the place-kick, 
and the running-kick, or ‘‘ speculator.” To per- 
fect himself in kicking there is only one way— 
practice. Let him remember this, that the good 
kicker is not the man who can take a huge raking 
kick one time, and muff it the next time, but the 
man who never misses his kick, and moreover 
never misses catching the ball. Long kicking 
is of course a great matter, but only comes after 
the more essential points of sure kicking, 
straight kicking, and quick kicking. Again, 
he should practise kicking against a wind, and 
with a side wind, a very different thing from 
taking sensational kicks with a wind. He 


| should learn to kick with men close about him, 


charging him, and learn instinctively to take 
the right kind of kick at the right time. Any 
kick except a punt may scorea goal. Concerning 
“speculators,” it is a very risky thing to try, 
and no man should ever try it unless he is sure 
ef his shot. At the same time many a clever 
goal is got by asharp running kick, and players 
should practise it more than they do. 

(2) Running.—Let him remember that the 
object of running is not to show off to the 
spectators, nor to try a sprint across the field 
with an opponent, but to gain ground. There- 


conflnence with the Madeira. The course | learnt what the work of rescue was in which fore let him run as straight as possible. The 
ot the Madeira was familiar to him for | they were engaged—when Joam Dacoste, gain of a run is represented by the ground 
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gained, the swagger by the distance traversed to 
either side of the straight. Let me put it in a 
diagram, for it is very important :— 


Cc SWACCER. 


Of course I don’t mean to say that a man is 
always to put down his head and go straight 
ahead like a mad bull. A detour, sometimes a 
considerable detour, is often necessary ; but I 
wish strongly to impress the advantage of run- 
ning as straight as ible. Again, the seldomer 
a man is tackled with the ball the better. 
Never run in front of your own goal. Always 
run in front of your opponents’ goal. Itis quite 
permissible, to prevent yourself” bein caught, 
either to shove an opponent off as forcibly as yon 
like with the open hand (only take care you 
don't sprain your fingers), or to brush off his 
hands to prevent him gripping you, and when 
‘ou are in the toils, an spinning round and 
king docsn’t free you, as it very often will do, 
always take a glance round for a food chance to 
chuck before having it down. Once you have 
it down, remember the law—to put it’ down at 
once, and always do it, and dou’t yield to the 
temptation, and a sore one it is, to lic on the 
ball till your forwards come up. It is often 
better, where you can’t get your kick, rather 
than be tackled, to let down the ball and charge 
ahead with it at your toe, and thus convert the 
run into a dribble, a form of run whose advan- 
tages are becoming more and more appreciated 
in Rugby football, and to which I shal T by-and- 
by refer. 

(3) Tackling.—Avoid tackling by the neck of 
the jersey when possible, for you will either 
half-strangle your victim, or destroy his jersey. 
But don’t hesitate to prefer tackling by the 
neck of the jersey to letting your man go past. 
Keep in mind that the worst tacklo is to get 
your man and leave the ball free to be chucked, 
or even, as I have often seen done close to goal, 
dropped over goal while you are hugging his 
waist in an imbecile way. Tho best tackle is to 

t the ball and leave the man free. Therefore, 
in tackling, make sure you get a hold of some- 
thing and stick to it; and that something 
should be, in order of precedence, the ball, the 
man and ball togother, the man. In tackling 
you will bo much more effective if you let the 
man feel a little of your weight, and give him 
a shock, as well ay feel your grip, Remember 
also that you may stop a man’s career, craftily, 
without touching him, by chasing him into the 
arms of a friond who is coming at him from the 
opposite side, or cornering him so that he must 
either fall into your clutches or run into touch. 
Always prefer to go at a man’s waist to going at 
his neck, for he dacks his head and you arc 
left vacant. 

EAE young player should thoronghly ac- 
quaint himself with the definitions of the torms 
of Rugby football, and with the laws; but it is 
idle for me to enlarge upon them here, for he 
will find them in any of the football annuals, 
and along with them he will find many practical 
hints from old plavers, which I would advise 
him to read and ponder. I would here give 
him useful hints on points in the games. 

(4) Chucking.—This is a most important part 
of the game. It is the essence of combined 
play, aud I may safely say that the side which 
is best at the ‘‘passing” game is the side that 
will win. How often yen see three or four for- 
wards, and perhaps a hulf-back, gain nearly the 
entire length of the ground, purely by backing 
each other up and passing, fairly baffling all the 
endeavours of their opponents to get the ball. 
Passing means a deal more than hustling the 
ball into the grasp of a comrade when you feel 
you are fairly caught yourself. There is no 
more marked improvement in the modern 
Rugby game than the precision and boldness 
with which the passing game is practised. 


Don’t wait to be tackled ere you chuck. Far 
better chuck while your pace, and the pace of 
the man you chuck to, are unchecked. Don’t 
be afraid to take big throws, especially back to 
your back near an opponent's goal, As a rule, 
never throw unless you see whom you throw to 
so clearly that you could name him. I say, as 
a rule, For if you know each others’ play 
well, and three or four of you are making a raid, 
passing the ball as you go, you are pretty safe 
to throw it back without looking. But never 
chuck blindly, and be very chary of chucking 
at all near your own goal. “Never throw 
forward, for it is illegal. Never throw to a 
comrade unless you see that he is in a better 
position than you are to benefit your side by 
getting the ball. Never hesitate to throw when 
you see that he isin such a position. The pass- 
ing game is the test of unselfish play. 
(To be continued.) 


' NAUTIOUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY- 
EIGHT DAYS. 


By THE AvTHor or ‘‘Navticvs on nis 
Hopsy-Horsx.” 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


¥ tricycle outing this 
ear was to havo 
en a trip to Crieff 
and back. On find- 
ing, however, that 
fhe Scotch roads 
were almost un- 
known to the En- 
glish cyclist, I be- 
came fired with the 
desire to explore 
them, and to givo 
my experiences to 
my brother whcel- 
men. ‘ 
“Chummy” (the 
machine on which I 
did my last publish- 
ed tour) being now 
, aged, I procured a 
Aina new steed in tho 
shape of a ‘Cheylesmore,” and was fortunate 
in getting an old friend (P) to accompany me 
on the first part of the tour; whilo a tricyclist 
named T., who had answered my advertisement 
for a companion, agreed to meet mo at Perth 
on July 15th, for the remainder of the time. 
The whole tour may be divided into threo 
parts, as follows :— 


PART I. 


June 4th.—P. and I. started from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the former riding a -bicycle (club). 
The most notable places visited were Alnwick, 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Coldstream, Kelso, Dry- 
burgh Abbey, Melrose, Abbotsford, Selkirk, 
Motiat, Dumfries, Valley of the Nith, Ayr, Gal- 
ston, Lanark, Falls of the Clyde, Bothwell, 
Glasgow, Dumbarton, Loch Lomond, Tyndrum, 
Dalmally, Loch Awe, Oban, Dalmally, Inverary, 
Arrochar, Tarbet, Inversnaid, Loch Katrine, 
Callender, Crieff. 

Distance run = 482 miles. 

Namber of days=15, 


PART Il. 


After staying at Crieff a week, we took a cir- 
cular tour through Ardoch Camp, Dunblane, 
Stirling, Doune, Trossachs, Callender, Pass of 
Leny, Balquhidder, Loch Earnhead, Killin, 
Loch Tay, Kenmore, Aberfeldy, Dunkeld, Cou- 
par Angus, Glammis, Forfar, Brechin, Stone- 
Earsns Dunnottar, Kineff, Montrose, Arbroath, 
Dundee, St. Andrews, Coupar Fife, Falkland, 
Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline, Kiaross, Perth, Crietf. 

Distance run=341 miles, 

Number of days=11]. 


(N.B.—My friend P. now left me, and my 
would-be companion T., from illmess and other 
causes, did not turn up. ao the rest of the tour 
was done alone. ] 


PART IIT. 


July 15th.—Left Crieff, and travelled through 
Sma Glen to Dunkeld, thence to Blair Athol. 
Dalwhinnie, Loch Laggan, Parallel Roads of 
Glen Roy, Fort William, Spean Bridge, In- 
vergarry, Tomdoun, Cluny, Glen Shiel, on to 
the Island of Skye by Kyle Rhea Ferry, Broad- 
ford, Sligachan, Portree, Uig, Quirang, Staffin 
Bay, Uig, Dunvegan, le, Shigachan, 
Loch Scavaig, Broadford, on to the mainland 
by Kyle Akin, Strome Ferry, Auchnasheen, Kin- 
lochewe, Loch Torridon, Gairloch, Poolewe, 
<Auchnasheen, Garve, Ullapool, Loch Assynt, 
Scourie, Durness, Cape Wrath, Rhiconich, Loch 
More, Loch Shin, Lairg, Altnsharra, Tongue, 
Loch Hope, Altnaharra, Strath Naver, Betty- 
hill, Thurso, John o’Groats, Wick, Golspiv, 
Dornoch, Bonar Bridge, Tain, Dingwall, Beauly, 
Inverness, Falls of Foyers, Fort Augustus, 
Dramnadrochet, Inverness, Culloden Field, 
Cawdor, Nairn, Forres, Elgin, Banff, Peterhead, 
Aberdeen, Ballater, Braemar, Spittal of Glen- 
shee, Blair Gowrie, Perth, Stirling, Falkirk, 
Linlithgow, Edinburgh, Haddington, Dunbar, 
Danse, Lauder, Dalkeith, Edinburgh, Roslin, 
Peebles, Moffat, Carlisle, Penrith, 

Distance run = 1,623 miles, 

Number of days= 42, 


(To be continued.) 
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WILD AENTURES ROUND THE 
OR, THE CRUISE OF a ARRANDOON, 


(A SEQUEL TO '‘ THE CRUISE OF THE 
SNOWBIRD.”) 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., RX. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A NEW ARRIVAL—THE Docs 
—TRAPPER SETH BECOMES KENNEL-MAN— 
PREPARATIONS FOR A GREAT SEAL HEUENT— 
THE GREENLAND BEAR, 


ww the very day that MoBain shot the 
0 great she-bear—for it was one of the 
largest that ever fell before a sportsman’s 
gun—on that day, and on the afternoon of 
that day, just as our heroes were about to 
leave the island and re-embark on the 
Arrandoon, there landed from off that 
saucy “little two-stick yacht” one of the 
tallest. Yankces that ever stepped in boots. 

Seth squeezed the hand of this country- 
man of his, till tears sprang into the 
stranger’s eyes, and they were not tears of 
emotion, nor sentiment either, but of 
downright pain. 

“T say, sirree!” cried the new-comer, 
shaking his hand and looking at the tips 
of his fingers, ‘‘ patriotism and brotherly 
love are both beautiful things in their 
way, but when it comes to squeezing the 
blood out from under a fellow’s finger- 
nails, then I say, bother brotherly love.” 

‘I’m proud to meet you, sir,” exclaimed. 
Seth, ‘‘ let us shake hands once more.” 

“Never a shake, old man,” said the 
stranger; ‘‘let us admire each other at a 
respectable distance. But come, gentleroen 
all,” he continued, turning to the others, 
“you ain’t going on board just yet. Come 
up with me to my house. I dare say you’ve 
been there already; but come back and 
break bread with Nathaniel Cobb, some- 
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times called the Little Wonder, because I 
ain’t much more’n seven feet high.” 
Nat Cobb’s boat’s crew were Norwegians 


every one of them, short, somewhat squat, | 


fair-haired fellows, but as active and bust- 
ling as a corresponding number of well- 
bred fox-terriers. A couple of them were 
moving on ahead now, with an immeuse 
basket between them. 

“‘That's the dinner,” said the Little 
Wonder; ‘‘and you'll find there’s enough 
for all bands too.” 

** Well, gentlemen,” Nat said, when 


everybody had done justice to the good : 
em, ‘let us drink | 


things placed before 
each others’ healths in a cup of fragrant 
mocha, for that’s the wine for Greenland 


weather. Gentlemen, I look around me 
at ger siniling faces, and I pledge you 
and bid you welcome to my island of Jan 


Mayen.” 

‘* Hallo!” thought Rory, ‘your island.” 

“* Yes, gentlemen,” continued Nat, look- 
ing as if he really read Rory’s thoughts, 
“*my island. Six months 
annexed it, and to-morrow once again the 
stars and stripes will proudly flutter from 
yonder flag-staff, and the bird o’ freedom 
will soar over this wild mountain land.” 

Apart from his queer, half-boastful 
speech, Nat Cobb was a very agreeable 
companion. 

He was very frank at all events. 

After looking at Rory for the space of 
half a minute, he suddenly stretohed out 
his hand. 

“‘T like you,” he said, ‘ muchly, and I 
like you all. . It is from men like you that 
the mightiest republic in the world has 
been built. But why don’t you speak 
more, Rory, as Your messmates call you?” 

‘‘Ach! troth!”’ said Rory, ‘‘and sure I’m 
driving tandem with the thinking.” 

“And you’re wondering,” said Nat, 
«* where a piece of clongated: mortality like 
moyself stretches himself of a night on 
board the Highflier ?” 

“Seeing,” replicd Rory, laughing, “that 
you're about as long as the keel, and 
maybe a bit longer, I may well wonder 
that same, and unless you lean against a 
mast, I don’t quite see how you can 
stretch yourself.” 

“Well, young sirr, I’ll tell you how I do 
it. Idouble up into four, and lic on my 
back; that is how it’s done.” 

The Little Wonder went off with our 
party to the Arrandoon, and as Yankees 
are ever ready to trade, he had not been 
long on board when McBain had pur- 
chased from him a dozen of his best dogs. 
They were to be kept until the ship re- 
turned from a week’s sport among the old 
seals, then taken on board just before the 
Arrandoon left for the extremenorth. Old 
Seth was duly told off to superintend the 
erection of kennels, forward near the bows, 
and old Scth was in his glory in conse- 

uence. 

“Tl feel myself o’ some kind o’ use 
now,” he said. ‘‘ Kennel-man in ordinary 
to the Arrandoon, a free house and victuals 
found, I guess it ain’t half a bad sitiva- 
tion.” 

About a week after this—the Greenland 
sealer having been made as good as new 
again, the Jan Mayen fleet sailed away 
from the island, and directed its course 
about north-and-by-cast. First on the line 
went the noble Arrandoon, sailing, not 
steaming, for a nice beam wind was blow- 
ing s next came the Canny Scotia with ber 
tall tapering spars; andthe Sanoy Hightier, 
with her fore-and-aft canvas, brought up 
the rear. 


more ago I | 


Nathaniel Cobb was Arctic Meteorologist 
to a private company of American scien- 
tists, but his time was pretty much his 
own, and he didn’t mind spending a week 
ora fortnight of it, among the old seals. 
He wanted a skin or two anyhow, he said, 
to make 8 warm carpet for his ‘‘ house,” 
and some oil to burn for fuel, but pro- 
mised that everything beyond what he 
really wanted, which happened to fall to 
his gun, should be given to Silas. 

Silas Grig was never happier in his life 
than he was now. Luck had indeed 
turned, fortune was about to favour him 
for once ina way. His would be a bumper 
ship, full to the hatches, with a bing of 
skins on deck that he wouldn’t be able to 
find room for below. And when he re- 
turned to Peterhead flags would fly and 
bands would play, and his little wife and 
he would live happy ever after. 

McBain wanted to show his young com- 
panions a little genuine sport, and at the 
same time do a good turn to honest Silas, 
by helping him to a voyage, while the for- 
mer, on the other hand, were all excite- 
ment and bustle, for the Arrandoon was 
about to be transformed into a sealer, and 
the idea being such a perfectly new one, 
‘was correspondingly apprecia‘ 

The little fleet kept well together; it 
would not have suited them to part com- 
pany, although, even on a wind, without 
the aid of her boilers, the Arrandoon could 
easily have shown her consorts a pair of 
clean heels. The doctor himself was led 
away with ethusiasm, and longed to draw 
a bead, as Seth called it, or a bear itself. 
He had chosen a rifle from the box, cleaned 
and polished it, and called it is own. 

sf a +wever shot a wild beast,” he ex- 
plained to -Rory, ‘‘but, man, if I get the 
chance, I'll have-a try.” F 

*« Bravo!” :.cried » ‘and you're 
sure to get thethance, you know.” 

The ice was loose although the weather 
was clear and frosty. There was & 
heaving motion in the main pack that pre- 
vented the bergs from getting frozen to- 
gether, but for all that the fleet kept well 
clear of it, for fear of getting beset. 
Patches of old seals might, it is true, have 
been found far in among the ice, but the 
risk was too great to run, so McBain kept 
to the outside cdge, and the others followed 
his example. 

Silas Grig was invited on beard the 
Arrandoon, and proud he was when the 
captain told him that he could choose five- 
and-twenty of his best men, and superin- 
tend their preparations for going after the 
seals. The third mate might be one of the 
number, but neither Stevenson nor Mitchell 
was to be allowed to go, although McBain 
did not object to these officers, or even the 
engineers, having a day’s sport now and 
then. 

It was a glorious morning—for Green- 
land—when Captain McBain called all 
hands, in order that Silas might choose the 
men who were to assist him in making his 
fortune. The sun was shining as brightly 
as ever it does in England, and there wasn’t 
too much wind to blow the cold through 
and through one. Either of the officers 
might have passed for old men, if white 
hairs make men look old, for their hair, 
whiskers, and moustachios were coated with 
hoar-frost ice. Our heroes had just fin- 
ished breakfast, all of them having had a 
cold sea bath to give them a glow before 
they eat down, and were now walking 
briskly up and dewn the quarter-deck, 
talking merrily and laughing. 

The Scotia had her foreyard aback, and 


the Arrandoon had also stopped her way, 
and yonder was Silas in his boat coming 
rapidly over the rippling water towards 
the steamer, the skipper lf standing 
like a gondolier and steering with an oar 
in true whaler fashion. 

** Now, lads,” cried Silas, when the men. 
of the Arrandoon lay aft in obedience to 
orders. ‘‘ Your’re a fine lot, I must say ; 
every man.Jack o’ ye is better than the 
other; but I just want the men that have 
been to the country before. The men among 
ye that know a seal-club from a toastin’- 
fork, or a lowrie-tow * from a bell-rope, 
just. elevate a hand, will ye?” 

No less than fifteen gloved hands were 
waved aloft. Silas was delighted, and did 
not take long to choose the remaining 
ten. 

“You'll go on the ice by twos, you 
know, men,” he continued, ‘‘ and when one 
o’ ye tumbles into the water, why the 
other’}1 simply pull him out. Nothing 
easier.” 

All these hands were to be clubsmen and 
draggers, while the guns, as they were 
called, comprised the following: Ratph, 
Rory, Allan, Sandy the surgeon, De Vere 
the aeronaut, Seth trapper, and the third 
mate, seven in all, and warranted to givo a 
good account of the seals, and keep the 
men steadily on drag if the sport was any- 
thing like good. 

Having made these preliminary arran, 
ments, the men were dismissed, and Silas 
spent the rest of the day forward with old 
Ap the carpenter and the sailmaker. 
And very busy the whole four of them 
were too, for three dozen daggers or seal- 
Imives had to be fitted with sheaths of 
leather, and belts to go round the men’s 
waists, and three dozen lowrie-tows, with 
the same number of seal clubs, had to be 
got ready. 

I saw the other day an engraving of a 
sealing scene in Greenland, evidently done 
by an artist who had never been in the 
Arctic regions in his life, and who had 
therefore trusted to his imagination, which 
had led him far from the truth. In this 

icture there is a ship under canvas: error 

fo. 1, for sealers always clue or brail up 
before the men go over the:side. The ice 
is tall and pinnacled: error No 2, for the 
ice the old seals lie on is either flat or 
hummocky. The men on the ice are leap- 
ing madly from berg to berg and clubbing 
old seals: error No3, for unless old seals 
get positively frozen out of the water by the 
Pieces becoming fast together, they will 
not wait to be clubbed. You may catch 
a weasel asleep, but never an old seal. 
Lastly, in this picture, the men are wieldin, 
clubs that have evidently been borrow 
from some gymnasium: this constitutes 
error No 4, for seal-clubs are nothing like 
these. They are more like an ancient 
battle-axe ; the shaft is about four or five 
feet long and made of strong tough woed, 
while through the top of this terrible 
weapon is run the part that docs the exe- 
cution—a square piece of iron or stecl 
sharpened at one end, hammer-like at the 
other, and nearly a foot long. With this 
instrument a strong man has been known 
to lay a Greenland bear dead with one 
blow. No one of course would daro to 
attack a bear armed with a club alone, but 
instances have occurred where the bear has 
been the aggressor, and where the man 
had to defend himself as best he could. 

One word parenthetically about the 


* Lowrie-tow= the rope with which the men drag 
the skins to the ship's side. 
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great Polar or ice bear. Until I had first 
seen the carcass of one lying flensed on the 
ice, I could not have believed that any 
wild beast could attain such gigantic pro- 
portions. The foot-prints of this monster 
were as large as an ordinary pair of kitchen 
«bellows. The pastern, or ankle, seemed as 
wide as the paw, and as near as I could 


guess about thirty inches round ; the fore- | 


arms and hind-legs were of tremendous 
strength; so too were the shoulders and 
lom. An animal like this with one stroke 
can slay the largest seal in Greenland, and 
could serve the biggest lion that ever 
roared in an African jungle precisely the 
same. 
fearful as the lion’s, but heard, as I heard 
it one night on the pack, within two yards 
of me, it is sufficiently appalling, to say the 
least of it. It is a sort of half-cough, half 


roar. As trapper Seth described it after 


As to the voice, it is hardly so | 


his adventure at the cave in Jan Mayen, 
when little Freezing Powders so nearly 
lost the number of his mess : 

“The roar of a healthy Greenland bear, 
when the owner of it is so close ye could 
kick him, is a kind o’ confusin’; it shake 
your innards considerable, and makes ye 
think the critter has swallowed the thick 
end of a thunder-sterm anu is tryin’ to 
work it up again.” 

An elephant—a tusker—is no joke when 
he loses his temper and comes after you, 


| nor is a lion or tiger when he thinks he can 


do you a mischief, but I would rather face 
either of them twice over than I would an 
ice bear with his back up, if I myself were 
unarmed. I was very young, by the way, 
when I found myself confronted with my 
first Greenland bear, but I well remember 


both what my thoughts were at the time, | 


and what were my feelings. The truth is, 


Seth meets with a new friend. 


I had made the captain promise he would 
give me a chance to go and fight one of 
these terrible giants of theice. He did so 
in good time, and I confess that as the 
boat neared the pack—I being in the bows 
| —I suddenly discovered that I was not half 
so brave as I had previously imagined. 
The bear did not run away, as I fear I 
had almost wished that he would. He 
simply waited, looking at us somewhat 
inquiringly, and when I landed, all alone 
mind you, he came along to meet me, and 
inquire what I wanted, and I hated him 
while I envied him for his coolness. He 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Why, you're only a boy ; 
just wait till I get alongside you, and I'll 
show you how 1 treat boys. I'll turn you 
inside out.” I had to wait. Wild horses 
couldn’t have torn me from the spot, where 
I had dropped on one knee. Oh! T can 
assure you, I would have liked, well enough, 
to run away, but with all the ship’s crew 
looking at me—? No; death rather than 
live a coward. On came Bruin, much to 
my disgust; I would have felt as brave asa 
lion had he only shown me his heels. Then 
these questions chased each other thron 
my brain: ‘‘How near will I let the 
beggar come before I fire? Shall I hit 
him on the head, or shoot him in #he 
chest? and, What shall I do if the Tifle 


misses fire ?” y 


x 
Bruin still advanced at 0 chases ae 
at 


Then I brought my rifle to the she 


and took aim, glancing along the 
ing barrel till I could only see the 
the end, and immediately beyond 
Bruin’s yellow breast. bias? ban; 
dare say it really was myself who 
those two triggers of my doubl 
rifle, but at the time I felt as if 
nothing at all to do with it. Then 
was a shout from the boat and a 
from the ship. Bruin was dead, and 
the hero, but somehow I did not feel 
I deserved the praise which T e 
Yet, after all, I dare say I only felt in 
encounter as most boys would have™ 
Doing anything dangerous is always 
at first, but when one gains confidence in 
himself, then is the time one knows hoa 


“‘ That strange joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ROMAN GLADIATORS. 


Ww shrink now from the thought of taking | 


away human life, excepting under cir- | disembodied spirit, feeble, cold, naked, and | cry was for ‘‘ Bread and the Games.” 
attenuated, longed for draughts of warm blood | tion to various smaller bulldogs 


To find amuse- | 


curastances of stern necessity. 
ment in cold-blooded wilful murder, seems to 
imply a tiger-like ferocity to which we can 
hardly conceive it possible for human beings to 
descend. Yet at the time of our Lord’s advent, | 
the whole Roman people crowded the amphi- | 
theatres of every town in the empire to gaze 
ae eager delight upon the gladiatorial com- 
ts. 


From very early 
tions, we can trace 


ages, and among many na- 
the custom of slaying do- | 


mestic animals and captives or slaves at the 
tombs of departed chieftains. Thus Homer, 
describing the funereal rites with which Achilles | 
honoured the pyre of his friend Patroclus, 
says: 


“* He slew and panes next, 
Deep proaning and in haste, four martial 
stee 


3 
Nine dogs the hero at his table fed, 
Of which beheading two, their carcasses 
He added also. Last, twelve gallant sons 
Of noble Trojans slaying (for his heart 
Teemed with great vengeance), he applied the 
force 
Of hungry flames that should devour the 
whole.” 


A similar practice prevails to this day among 
African and North American Indian 


man. 
tribes,* and the Hindoo suttee was probably a 
relic of the same antique rite. The motives 


prompting to this cruel act seem to have been 


* In 1817 the King of Ashantee immolated three 


twofold. There was first a feeling that the 


which might restore to it some portion of its 
corporeal vigour, and again put it into com- 
munion with the world of life. The narrative 
of the descent of Ulysses into hell, in the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey, is full of this 
sentiment. And then there came as a second 
motive, the feeling that the persons and animals 
thus dispatched at the tomb would serve as 
attendants upon those in whose honour. they 
were slain :— 


sports, that in seasons of discontent the popular 
In addi- 
dedicated to 
this fiendish amusement, the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre, now known as the Colosseum — the 
largest building the world had ever seen, being 
capable of receiving within its vast basin a hun- 
dred thousand persons—was erected for this sole 
purpose ; and it was not unfrequently crowded 
to excess. Its throng of eager spectators in- 
cluded all classes, from the emperor to the 
meanest slave ; the senator, the priest, the ma- 
trop, the vestal virgin : all the pomp and re- 


Doomed to Die! 


“‘E’en the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the 
wind, 
Hopes that translated to yon equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


In after ages the CEtrurians, instead of 
butchering their human victims like cattle, 
made them fight round the funeral pile, and 
their combat thus became part of the games 
with which the deceased chieftain was honoured. 
This practice was introduced into Rome B.c. 
264, by Marcus and Decimus Brutus, in honour 
of their father, when three pairs of gladiators 
fought. At first these exhibitions were con- 
fined to the obsequies of those illustrious per- 
| sons to whom the State decreed a public funeral. 
They soon became common at the interment of 
any person of distinction ; then, at that of any 
one who could afford to pay for them; and 
ultimately they ceased to have any necessary 
connection with funerals at all, for the passion 
for these fearful scenes rose to such a pitch 
that whoever was ambitions of pleasing the 


thonsand human beings, as a sacrifice over the grave 
of his mother. 


people provided them with this entertainment. 
So eager were the people to witness these 


finement, with all the rudeness and brutality of 
the empire, swelled the crowd which flocked to 
glut its eyes with blood, and to exult in the 
music of cries and 

Let us endeavour to realise the scene, with its 
attendant circumstances. Some days before the 
exhibition of the games, notices, similar to our 
handbills, were issued, announcing their time, 
place, and character, and the names of the 
gladiators, £everal of these libelli, as they were 
called, are yet to be seen on the walls of 
Pompeii. The following may serve as a speci- 
men of them. It is inscribed on the walls at 
the entrance of the baths :— 


AT THE DEDICATION of the 
baths C. A. N. MAIUS will give 
wild-beast Sehting and gladia- 
tors. There will be sprinkling 
of perfumes, aud an awning. 


Prosperity to 


Mavs, 


Jirst man in 
Pompeii. 


If the exhibition was to be of a very attractive 
character, the spectators would begin to as- 
semble many hours before the commencement 
of the games, sometimes even on the previous 
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night, that they might secure good places. The 
tier of seats immediately surrounding the arena 
was allotted to the emperor, the senators, the 
vestal virgins, and the persons at whose expense 
the games were given. Behind, and rising above 
them, sat the knights and tribunes, occupying 
fourteen rows. Then came the popularia, a 
space appointed for the plebeians. The vast 
gallery that ran round the whole was sect apart 
for females. An upper gallery was allotted to 
attendants and slaves, Concealed conduits ran 
throngh the building, from which, at intervals, 
showers of perfumed waters were scattered upon 
the multitude. A vast awning was prepared, to 
be stretched over the whole when the heat of 
the sun required it. 

Imagine the amphitheatre filled with its 
myriad spectators. The hour for commencing 
the sports has arrived. 
trumpets the gates leading into the arena are 
thrown open, and the gladiators entering, march 
round in procession. They are variously armed. 
Here is a Retiarius, so called from the net which 
he carries, and with which he tries to entongle 
his alversary, and then, before he can liberate 
himself, to stab him with his three-pronged 
spear. Yonder are others, armed with shields 
and swords of various shapes and sizes ; some 
with armour to protect their bodies; others 
almost naked. From their various equipments 
they are called Mirmillones, Samnites, Thraces, 
etc. Yonder are some with a short sword er 
lance im the right hand, and a veil wrapped 
round the left arm. Those are called Besttarii, 
and are to fight with wild beasts. Almost every 
nation under heaven is represented in that pro- 
cession, Those Greeks and Romans are pro- 
fessed gladiators. Those addy, fair-haired men, 
scowling so fiercely, aro captives from Britain, 
Germany, and Gaul. Spaniards, Scythians, 
Africans—all are there, A hundred pairs of 
combatants was a very common number wo be 
exhibited together. Trajan is said to have cele- 
hrated his victory over the Dacians by the com- 
bat of ten thousand gladiators. Dion Cassius 
affirms that at the dedication of the Colosseam 
nine thousand beasts were killed. 

Having marched round the arona, the gladia- 
tors are matched in pairs, and blunt swords aro 
given them, that they may exhibit their strength 
and ekill when pitted against one another, and 
that the spectators may be able to bet upon 
them with more confidence. The sports then 
begin.” A Bestiarius is brought in by the 
Lanista, a superintendent of the gladiators, and 
takes his stand, keenly watching the gates which 
lead to vaults where the beasts are confined. A 
lion which has been kept without food for same 
days, and “goaded to madness hy the attendants, 
is loosed upon him, The fierce roar of the 
monarch of the woods, as he springs upon his 
enemy, is echoed by the yet more ferocious cry 
of the spectators, who come to gloat upon the 
awful scene. The man falls a prey to the beast, 
who, however, has been wounded in the combat. 
Before the victor has time to mangle the limbs 
of his prostrate foe, another gladiator has entered 
the arena and attacked the lion. 

Should he prove successful, a tiger or wild 
boar, or croeodile or buffalo, will be Joosed upon 
him. Thus the games proceed, till the arena is 
slippery with blood and strewn with corpses of 
men and beasts. Sometimes hundreds of various 
kinds of animals, and a proportionate number 
of gladiators, are exhibited at once, fighting 
together in wild confasion. 

Interspersed among the combats of the 
Bestiarii, or following them, come the more 
exciting exhibitions of man pitted against man, 
sometimes a single pair at a time, sometimes 
many together. As they fight, the spectators 
narrowly and eagerly watch each blow. When 
one is wounded, the exulting cry, ‘‘ Habet, 
habet,” (he has it, he has it,) rings through the 
amphitheatre. If the wound be so acvere as to 
disable him, he lowers his arms in token of 
defeat, then raising his hand, looks up to the 


* Lipsius, from a consideration of various passages 

quoted by Bim, Aptera that they began with ths: sacri- 

of one o! tiarfi on the altar of Jupiter 
Latlalia, whiok stood in she middle ef the arena. 


With a flourish of | 


to spare his life. * 

It he has acquitted himself very well, or has 
in any way won the favour of the spectators, 
his request may, perhaps, ve granted. But 
when their passions and thirst of blood have 
been excited, or if he have shown any signs of 
fear, his death is inevitable. The people give 
tae well-known fatal signal by turning down 
their thumbs. As he rolls his dim despairing 
eyes along the crowded benches, and meets only 
the merciless gaze of men and women, from 
whose hearts every vestige of pity would seem 
to have been effaced, he yields himself to his 
fate, and it is this crisis that is so cleverly 
| portrayed in the engraving which accompanies 
| this article, and in the coloured plate of our 
Monthly Part. The conqueror plunges his 
sword into the breast of his old comrade, the 
blood gushes forth and dycs the sand, the 
attendants come in, strike a hook into the 
mangled corpse, drag it out, atrew fresh sand 
or sawdust over the spot, a shower of per- 
fumed waters refreshes the spectators, the bets 
which have teen won or lost are settled, and 
then the sports begin again; and the same 
scene is repeated through the whole day, and 
often for many days in succession. 

From the time of Nero, a fresh and even 
more exciting exhibition was added. Christians 
were brought npon the arena. Grey-haired 
fathers, venerable matrona, young virgins, and 
little children, were flung to the lions; or, 
having been clothed in garments dipped in tar, 
were impaled upon stakes and then set on fire, 
among the scoffs and jeers of the multitude. 
No cry was more popular in the strects of Rome, 
no amusement attracted a more eager throng, 
than that of ‘Christians to the lions.” The 
fortitude and calmness with which they endured 
their frightful tortures and met their inevitable 
death, extorted the admiration even of their 
enemies, and, by God's blessing, prepared the 
way for the triumph of the Gospel, and the 
cessation of these bratal games. [or they who 
were at first the victims in these bloody aports 
became their determined enemics, so soon 23 
they were numerous enough to make their voice 
he 


Though the wisest and best of the Romans, 
Cicero and Pliny spoke with approval and 
commendation of the gladiatorial shows, ‘a8 
tending to maintain Roman valour; yet these 
despised and illiterate Christians porceived 
how revolting to every sentiment of humanity, 
how fatal to the welfare of society, and how 
hateful in the sight of God such displays must 
be. The firet Christian emperor issiied an edict 
forbidding thems, but the habit was too inve- 
terate to summarily suppressed. . Various 
Christian writers continued to denounce them, 
but without success. At length, in the reign 
of Honorius, a priest named Telomachus entered 
the arena and separated the combatants. The 
people, indignant at the interruption offered to 
their sports, stoned the intruder, who fell dead 
on the spot so often drenched with the blood 
of gladiators and Christians. 


crime they had perpetrated, and in the excite- 
-ment thus caused, the cessation of gladiatorial 
shows was determined upon and carried into 
effect. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of evil 
thus arrested. Lipsins, the great authority on 
this question, reckons that semetimes the com- 
bats of the amphitheatre cost from twenty te 
thirty thousand lives per month, and adds that 
no war ever waged has caused so much slaugh- 
ter as these games. The influence exerted upon 
the spectators was, if possible, more evil then 
upon the victims themselves, because it was 
more widely spread, and reached to all classes. 
How brutalising must have been the effect of 
such scenes! How must Rome have relapsed 
into barbarism kefore the arena, covered with 

hed and ghastly corpses and drenched with 
human blood, could have been gazed upon with 


* Sometimes, in order to render the sports more 
attractive, the libelli announced that they wonld be 
‘‘ gine missione,” #.¢., that no defeated gladiator would 
be spared. 


| 
people with mute imploring gaze, asking them 


When. calmer | 
feelings retarned, they became shocked at the | 


exultation and delight! How universal must 
the taint of blood have been, when the wisest 
could speak of them with approval, and the 
most refined attend them for amusement! 
Thank God for that Gospel which has banished 
these diabolical sports from earth, and which 
breathes, wherever it is diffused, the spirit of 
love gentleness, and peace. 


——_—--¢—__— 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 
By Lovis Rovssexer. 


A STORY 


erase no one: 
ut a ship- 
wrecked sailor 
would have 
looked without 
a shudder on 
the arid desolate. 
coast upon 
which the wreck 
of the Atlanta 
had been cast. 
A narrow beach, 
with here and 
there a stunted. 
thorny bush, barely separated the sea 
from the lofty black rocks which were 
baking in the tropical sun. Here and there 
tho ebbing tide had left behind it a pool 
filled with blood-red seaweed, which by its 
reflected hues added still more to the for- 
bidding character of this corner of the 
globe. There was not a bird in the air, 
not a single living creature, to break the 
silence of the melancholy solitude. - i~ 

Nevertheless, when they had watched the 
last vestige of the wreck disappear, and 
turned their eyes inland, the hearts of the 
two cabin-boys leaped with joy, and were 
replete with gratitude towards their Invisi- 
ble Protector. For them, lost for so many 
days on the mighty ocean, with instant 
death constantly before them, these barren 
rocks, these scraggy bushes, and rugged 
cliffs, seemed wrapped in a wondrous 
“mirage, and their feet clung with delight 
‘to the land, which they had given up all 
hope of ever touching again. They 
inhaled the sultry air, which to ‘them 
seemed far more delicious than the fresh sea 
breeze, and sat down on the beach worn 
out with excitement and‘ fatigue, and in- 
tensely happy at their deliverance. 

Daniel was the first to sake off the 
torpor. 

“T should very much like to know 
| where we are,” he said, after a prolonged 


| silence, * 
‘The future will tell us that,” answered 
; Penguin: still plunged in his meditations. 

“«Is the place inhabited ? ” continued the 
Frenchman. ‘I see nothing round us to 
indicate it.” 

“‘ What docs it signify ?” said the Cana- 
| dian, philosophically. ‘The main thing 
\is that we are on shore; and now we are 
, thoroughly rested, let us go and have some 
; breakfast—that is, if you care for it. 
Our larder is not far off, and we shall not 
| find much difficulty in emptying it.”’ 

The cask which they drew up on to the 
beach contained only a few biscuits and a 
little salt beef, while a few drops of brandy 
were still left. 

The lads set out in quest of fresh water, of 
which they had been so long deprive?, but 
in spite of their patient search all round 
about they could not find a spring. 

Then they divided the remaining bie- 
cuits, took the ropes and the tooks, mm wxe 
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and a cutlass, which they had brought 
away in the tub, and prepared to start on 
their travels. 

“ Where shall we go?’ asked Daniel. 
“* Shall we cross those mountains or follow 
the coast?” 

“I vote for staying near the sea,” replied 
Penguin. ‘‘ Probably the storm has thrown 
us on one of the numerous islands in the In- 
dian Ocean, and if we are destined to meet 
with Europeans we ehall tind them only 
near the shore, for there it is that the settle- 
ments always are.” 

“Be it so,” resumed Daniel. 
which direction shall we go?” 

«Let us see; whereabouts is the sun?” 

“It will set behind us.” 

“ Well, we will follow it,” said Penguin, 
“‘and we shall sec it a little longer.” - 

They then set out to walk towards the 
west. For the first few hours they got 
along with the greatest difficulty, for the 
rising tide had invaded the beach, and 
they were obliged to make their way 


“But in 


through the chaos ef rocks which fringed’ 


the base of the cliffs. These rocks were 
carpeted with marine mosses and small 
mollusks, and were extremely slippery, and 
they had frequently to climb over them 
to get round the seaweed-covered pools. 

At last, after much hard work, they 
reached a point beyond which there ap- 
peared a large creek. The hills curved off 
ae little farthor from the shore, and left ao 
magnificent beach of fine clear sand, on 
which it was a pleasure to run with naked 
feet. 

But the lads could not suppress a cry of 
disappointment as at a glance they saw 
the entire semicircle of the bay to be nothing 
but asandy desert extending to the foot of 
the mountains, without even a tree or a 
bush to break the dreadful monotony of the 
view. 

““We might fancy ourselves at Cape 
Bojador,” said Penguin.- 


“ Yes,” replied Daniel. ‘‘ Sand, nothing | 


but sand. We must have come the wrong 
way.” 

*« Anyhow we cannot go back. My feet 
are covered with blood—look !—and I can- 
not again begin a walk like that now. If 
we walk fast we shall reach the other side 
of the bay before nightfall. There may be 
& morc hospitable country beyond.” 

And here Daniel gave two or three ter- 
rific leaps, as if he had suddenly gone mad. 
Penguin was aghast; but his horror was 
turned to joy when the Frenchman shouted, 

‘Water ! water!” ? 

In an instant the Canadian had joined 
his friend, who, extended on theground, had 
already plunged his head into the murmur- 
ing stream. 

‘ater! All their fcars and pains wero 
forgotten. The two cabin-boys drank 
away greedily, they bathed their forcheads, 


their hair, their hands, and never in their | 


lives did they taste a more delicious drink. 

It was with regret that they tore them- 
selves away from the insignificant rivulet. 
It seemed to them that water was so rare 
and precious that they could never find it 
anywhere else, and they would cheerfully 
have passed the whole day by its brink. 
Fortunately Penguin had brought away 
one of the bottles from the steward’s room, 
but it did not hold so very much, and they 
were sorry they had not brought the barrel, 
which they had found too cumbersome. 

A little farther on they made another 
happy discovery, in the shape of some very 
savoury shellfish much like oysters, and 
these provided them with an excellont 
meal, 


refreshed, they continued 
their walk the evening, and the sun was 
just going to set in the sea when they 
doubled the extremity of the bay. The 
sandy coast turned sharply to the north for 
a little distance, and the ocean stretched 
away in every other direction. 

At the sight the disappointed lads 
dropped on to the sand. 

‘We are on a desert rock !” exclaimed 
Daniel. 

“T am afraid we are,” murmured Pen- 


in. 
ar What will become of us?” 

“‘We must walk round the island,” said 
the Canadian. ‘‘ Perhaps the other side is 
more inviting. Anyhow, the water and 
the shellfish will enable us to wait here till 
some passing ship takes us on board.” 

It was but a feeble hope, and the two 
cabin-boys fell asleep, full of the saddest 
fears. . 

It would, however, have taken them 
rather a long time to walk round the island 
on which Providence had cast them, for the 
island was the largest in the world—it was 
a continent in itself—it was Australia ! 

The Atlanta blew up in 45° south lati- 
tude, between Korguelen and St. Paul, 
and the wreck had Seen carried along by 
the at southern current which flows 
rapidly towards the east, and, after divid- 
ing into two stroams, passes to the south 
of Australia, and strikes the eastern shores 
of New Zealand. It was on this coast 
that tho lads would have been driven had 
it not. been for the gale, provided they had 
not died of hunger, for the current slackens 
as it reachos its end, and their voyage must 
have lasted another three weeks. Happily, 
on the outbreak of the storm the wreck was 
driven out of the current by the southerly 
wind, and so it happened to break up on 
the reefs which surround Cape Nelson, 
near the boundary of Victoria. 

Little did Daniel imagine that the night 
during which his sleep was troubled with 
so many dismal anticipations was the first 
he was destined to pass on that southern 
land which was the subject of his dreams 
and the object of his ambition. With a 
rough. hand, perhaps, Providence was Jead- 
ing him to the wished-for end, but for 
many days he was to remain in ignorance 
of the favour which had been accorded 


Thoroughly 


him. 

At daybreak the lads resumed their walk, 
and for a whole week they journeyed on, 
slowly and discouraged, across the barren 
sandy desert, with nothing to live on but a 
few shellfish and a little water. 

The distance they had come led them to 
euppose they would mcet with inbabitants. 
They knew now that they were going 
through a large country, a considerable 
island at the very least, which could hardly 
be unpeopled. The idea kept up their 
courage, and endowed them with new 
strength — although, in spite of their 
energy, they felt that they could not keep 
on much longer in this manner. Had they 
only been saved from the immensity of the 
ocean to perish in tho vast solitude of the 
desert ? 

Imagine their delight when one even- 
ing, after doubling a cape, they found 
themselves on the edge of a smiling 
valley covered with magnificent vege- 
tation! Gigantic trees, ‘with silvered 
branches, grew in all directions, and 
towered above a splendid underwood of 
dwarf acacias and flowcring shrubs, as 
from their mossy trunks spread out huge 
masses of graceful fronds. A beautiful 
river noisily flowed through the valley, 


and, leaping amongst the rocks on theshore, 
hastened to mingle its rippling waters 
with the waves of the sea. Night came 
on, and birds innumerable hovered above, 
and sought their resting-places. Cocka- - 
toos with plumage of silver, parrots with ~ 
red heads, and parrots with hoods, filled 
the air with their brilliant colours and 
deafening uproar. x 

‘¢ Thank Heaven for bringing us here!” ~ 
said the Canadian, devoutly. “My strength 
was exhausted, and if the desert had con- 
tinued I think I should have died of 
fatigue. There ought to be some fruit on 
these big trees, but it is too late to look for 
that now. We shall see to-morrow.” 

They laid themselves down on a soft bed 
of fern-leaves, and, after an excellent 
night’s rest, started in the morning to 
inspect the trees. To their disappointment, 
they found that none of them bore fruit. 
Had they been botanists they would have 
Imown that the trees around belonged 
either to the great family of the Eucalyptus. 
—no variety of which produces edible 
fruit—or to that of the tree-ferns, whose 
graceful leaves shade neither fruit nor 
flowers. 

To die of hunger in a desert was bad 
enough, and in a paradise it was not to be 
thought of. But, after having carofully 
explored the neighbourhood, they became 
couvinced that they should find no vege- 
table food, and they were glad to get back 
to the shore, and regale themselves on 
some of their old friends the shellfish. 

They then decided to cross the river and 
push farther towards the west. The pas- 
sage of the river gave them an opportunity 
of taking a capital bath, but once on the 
other side they were sorry to see that at no 
great distance the coast resumed its sandy, 
arid character, and preserved it as far as 
the eye could reach. 

‘Lhey hesitated for some time, but they 
could not make up their minds to reign 
the valley for the desert. Penguin espe- 
cially preférred the shade of the trees. 

“‘T have got an idea,” ho said to Daniel. 
*< Those trees are full of birds ; why should 
we not try and get some of them?” 

“How?” , 

“By throwing stones at them; let us 
persevere, and we may knock down one at 
the least.” 

“Thave gota better plan than that. When 
I was at home, and ueed to play the truant 
—which I am sorry to say was a great 
deal too often—I useil to spend most of my 
time setting traps for our Pyrenean birds. 
I could easily make a few snares with these 
creepers, but that would take a little time. 
I was a good hand with the sling, too. I'll 
make one; there is no lack of stringy stuff 
or stones hereabouts. The sling will be the 
quickest, and we shall get something to 
eat at once.” 

‘¢ Well, make haste, then,” said Penguin. 
‘* While you are out shooting I will get the 
kitchen ready.” 

‘The kitchen ! ” 

“Yes. I will light a fire.” 

‘A fire? What are you going to light 
it with?” 

“With this ; nothing is more easy,” said 
the Canadian, producing from his pocket a 
knifo and a pebble. “I Rit a little piece 
torn off my sbirt against this stonc, which 
I picked up the other day, and I strike a 
light. What is there odd about that? 

y fire once lighted, I shall make the 
water boil.” 

‘«What are you going to-boil it in?” 
asked Daniel, with astonishment. 

‘* My dear friend, it is very obvious that 
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ou had better stick to the chase, for you 
row nothing whatever about the house- 
hold duties. I am an old backwoodsman, 
and am not to be bothered by such a trifle 
as that. You will see how I make a sauce- 
pan—for a saucepan we must have. See 
that great tree with the white bark which 
looks like a birch. That tree will give us 
our bagvaanie 1 ‘i ; 
e ate) up to a large gum-tree, anc 
made tee vertical incisions in its trunk 
with his axe; these he afterwards joined 
by two horizontal cuts, and thus without 
difficulty detached a large piece of bark. 
Bending the extremities towards one an- 
other, he rapidly formed a sort of cylin- 
drical vase by pinning these ends together 
with the thorns of the acacia. 

“Your sauce will not hold any 
water,” observed Daniel, ‘‘and it will 
burn.” 

“Wait a little,” replied Penguin. 

And, carrying his bark vase in his hands, 
he walked towards the river, and wandered 
along the bank for a few minutes. Then 
he seemed to find what he was looking for, 


and stooped down and collected s handful | 


or 80 of brown earth, which he moistened 
with a little water. He worked up this 


mixture for a short time with his fingers, | 
and then Spresd it carefally over the out- ' 


side of his bark vase, so as to cover it with 
a regular layer about half an inch thick. 
saucepan. It is light, convenient, and not 
at all dear. Now, while I light the fire, 
you go and get the joint.” 

Daniel's first efforts were fruitless, his 
hand had lost its cunning, and the trees 
were very high; so, after trying for an 
hour, he returned with only a superb 
cockatoo. 

As Penguin had promised, the fire was 
blazing joyfully, and. the water was boiling 
in the saucepan, the clay covering of which, 
from its contact with the flames, had as- 
sumed a fine brick-red colour. It did not 
take long to pluck and truss the cockatou 
and pop it into the saucepan. 

“That will be better than roasting it,” 
said the self-constituted cook, senten- 
tiously, ‘“‘and it will not damage your 
parrot much, for, from its size, I fancy it 
is of somewhat venerable age. We shall 
have both soup and joint. You keep an 
eye on the pot while I go and manufacture 
some plates.” 

These were fashioned as quickly as the 
saucepan had been, and, after their baking 
in the fire, would have done honour to an 
ancient potter. 

Daniel was as much affected by the in- 
variable good-humour of his comrade as he 
was profoundly struck by his quick, lucid 
intelligence and ready wit. 

‘* What would have become ef me, Mar- 
tisl, if it had not been for you?” 

‘Each of us has need of the other,” an- 
swered Penguin. ‘But just at present it 
is our duty to do honour to the banquet. 
The soup is served ! ”” 

Delicious, indeed, did this hot substantial 
meal appear to the shipwrecked lads, 
ne had been so long without satisfying 
food. 

After enjoying their soup, they set to 
work on the boiled flesh of the aged cocka- 
too, and washed it down with repeated 
dranghts of pure spring water. 

“If we only had some bread, or even 
biscuit.” said Daniel, ‘‘ I believe this dinner 
would be the best I ever ate!” 

“8)doI,”. replied Penguin. ‘‘I hadno 
idea these talkative old parrots were so 
good to eat. And as there are plenty of 


ehold,” he said, ‘‘the wished-for , 


them about, we are provided against famine 
for some time. If we are really on 8 desert 
island, we shall have to do what Robinson 
Crusoe did, and build a house for ourselves, 
and live together with a happy family.” 

‘‘We might be happy for a few years,” 
said Danicl; ‘‘but we should get sick of 
that sort of life in the end. So, if we are 
to build a house we had better build it near 
| the sea, in order that we can keep a look- 
out for passing ships and attract their 
| attention by sigouls.” 

“« What we had better do now,” continued 
the Canadian, ‘‘is to explore the interior 
of the country—or rather to ascertain the 
resources of this valley. The coast is too 
‘ barren beyond the point for us to follow it, 
|and perhaps this valley may lead us to 
some elevated spot from whence we can 
see at one glance the entire circuit of the 
| island, and we should then be able to select 
at our ease the most favourable spot for 
_ our settlement.” 

““We aro pretty comfortable 
though,” said Banial. 

““Yes; and so we will come back here if 
we cannot find a better place. Besides, we 
| run no risk of losing ourselves, for the 
river will serve asa guide. We can walk 
up to its source, and, if our researches are 
useless, we can return.” 

This plan having been adopted, the lads 

t the rest of the day in preparing for 
e expedition. Penguin cleverly contrived 
to make two bags for the crockery and 

rovisions out of their red waistbands. 

aniel furnished the larder. Armed with 
his sling he watched beneath the big trees 
for the birds to go by, but his stones, in 
their irregular flight, went nowhere ncar 
the objects he aimed at, and he began to 
feel discouraged, when the idea struck him 
of using pallets of clay instead of the 
pebbles. ‘hese, on the advice of the 
Canadian, he hardened in the fire, and at 
the first shot he was delighted to brin 
down a magnificent bird, which he had 
some difficulty in recognising as a pigeon, 
so much did its greenish-blue plumage and 
unnsual size distinguish it from the Euro- 
pean species. It was, in fact, a fine speci- 
men of the pigeon of the Moluccas. 

Another shot brought down a large grey- 
i hooded parrot, and Daniel, satisfied with 
his success, returned to the camp. 

The Canadian, seated by the fire, was 
sewing at the bags; by his side a pot, full 
of water, was boiling furiously. 

“T have got something to ah that sauce- 
pan,” said Daniel, showing the birds. ‘‘ But 
what are you cooking now?” 

‘Boiling salt water,” said Penguin, 
quietly. 

“« What for?” 

«Did you like the soup this morning ?” 

“Yes; it was capital!” 

“« Well, that was because I took care to 
put a little salt water in with it—very 
little, for you have to be careful. But to- 
morrow, if we go up this valley, we shall 
no longer be able to do that, and how are 
we to salt our soup then ¢”’ 

“‘That is true; I did not think of that.” 

“The water I am boiling will give usa 
good supply of salt, and we shall be able 
not only to season our soup, but to salt 
our meat.” 

In fact the liquid, on evaporating, de- 
posited a layer of grey crystals on the 
sides of the saucepan. Penguin, who took 
charge of the operation, added salt water 
from time to time, and the deposit in- 
creased on the crystalline layer. By the 
evening the lads had in this way cbtained 
several pounds of excellent salt, dry and 


here, 


brilliant, and this;was soon put into a 
wonderful box made by the ingenious 
Canadian from the bark of a gum-tree. 

Great was the satisfaction with which on 
that evening the two lads lay down to 
sleep on their couch of ferns. The results 
of that single day had opened out to them a 
future full of promises. Thanks to their 
union and their industry, they felt that 
thenceforward they could be truly happy, 
even if fate condemned them to a length- 
ened exile in this uninhabited land. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY ; 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES, 


By Mrs. Ezoart, 
Author of “Jack and John,” ete., ete. 


CHAYTER XXII. 


= was @ Tush 


—— of the gentle- 
men on the terrace to the side of the pond, 
where a lively scene presented iteelf. The 
fishes rushing away in affright, the ducks - 
quacking with all their might, and swim- 
ming away as fast as the fishes, and three 
boys’ heads rising from the water and 
looking each of them as much bewildered 
as either the ducks or the fishes. 

‘Help, help! I’m drowning!” shouted 
Dick, and Mr. Hartley flung the branch of 
the walnut-tree which his weight had 
broken off towards him. The pond was 
only six or seven feet deep at that part, 
but that ‘‘ would serve” with three boys. 

However, Ted could swim a little, and 
he was making for the land, when he saw 
that Dick had stupidly clung to the branch 
in such a manner that he had weighed it 
down, and seemed going down with it. 

“Take hold of me, you duffer!” cried 
Ted ; and, Dick clinging to him in a style 
that would have drowned them both if the 
pond had been any wider, they were soon 
on dry land, where they found Lawrence, 
who had not hindered himself on account 
of Dick, standing shivering and shaking, 
with his hair in his eyes and his mouth 
full of water. 

He wiped his face—at least, he tried 
to wipe it, only his handkerchief was wet 
through—he shook himself like a dog, and 
then cried, ‘‘ Dick, you idiot! what on 
earth have you done with that precious 

ag?’ 
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‘Never mind the bag,” said his uncle; 
‘*T dare say it’s at the bottom of the pond. 
But run up to the house, all of you, and 
change your clothes at once.”’ 

Dick and Ted did as Mr. Hartley had 
directed, but Lawrence stood still, with 
the wet dripping from him. ‘‘I can’t go,” 
he said, ‘‘and leave the bag there. It's: 
the bag you lost, uncle; we saw it, Ted 
and I, down the inside of that tree, and 
got Dick to fetch it up, and now the great 
api has let it fall into the water again, 
and whatever will become of your papers 
if the water gets at them!” 

‘« Well, that’s an extraordinary thing!” 
said Mr. Pratt; and all the other gentlemen 
agreed with him. ‘‘ How did you know of 
it? Are you sure it’s the same bag? How 
can it be got up again?” 

To all of which Lawrence answered with 
an air of wounded dignity, that he had 
heard about the bag ‘‘ on excellent autho- 
rity,” that he had handled the bag, and so 
imew it for his uncle's, and that as to 
getting it up again, he didn’t know how 
that was to be done, unless they got a 
diver from the Polytechnic. 

“‘Oh! there’s a quicker way than that,” 
said his uncle. ‘‘ But whether it’s my ba, 
or not, Lawrence, I can’t have you stan 
there in your wet clothes. Run up to the 
house directly and change them; I’ll look 
after the bag.” 

“That's all I get for being half drowned 
to get that bag!” said Lawrence, and he 
walked off to the house with the air of an 
injared hero. Then he changed his clothes, 
had a hot bath—which was rather neces- 
sary as the pond was muddy at the bot- 
tom—and went down into the dining- 
room, where he found Ted making himself 
comfortable with some hot strong coffec 
which cook had sent up to him. 

‘* Have they got it up?” said Ted, look- 
ing up from his coffee with some eagerness. 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure—I was going to 
say I don’t care,” said Lawrence, sitting 
down to the table. ‘I think uncle took 
it all in a very matter-of-course way, 
considering all I've gone through on his ac- 
count—” 

“ And all you went in,” said Ted. “I 
say, don’t you think it’s time he had that 
pond cleared out? I’ve had a good wash, 
and emptied half a bottle of lavender- 
water on to me, and I don’t feel quite the 
thing yet.” 

Lawrence made no answer; the subject 
was nut one congenial to his feelings. 
Then he took some coffee, and found him- 
self also equal to some toast. By the time 
he had got through a round or so of the 
last, he found himself decidedly in a better 
frame of mind. ‘I wonder if they're try- 


ing to get the bag out,” he said. ‘I 
thought they would have to send for a 
diver.” 


‘Oh, it isn't deep enough for that,” 
answered Ted. ‘<I expect they've sent 
down to the Lea for the drags.” 

And that was just what they had done. 
Mr. Sampson had suggested that his friends 
had better return to his house and have 
coffee, while he sent one of his servants off 
for the drag, and when it was brought his 
friends and he proceeded with the two men 
in charge of it towards the pond. 

It was not long before the bag was pro- 
duced—in a very wet state—discoloured, 
muddy, but still a bag that looked very 
like the one that had been stolen from Mr. 
Hartley’s dressing-room. 

asked Mr. 


“Ie that the article?” 
Sampscn of his friend. 
« Well, it really does look like it; that 


knife to clear it out. 


is to say, it’s the same size and make. Of 
course it’s discoloured and injured, but I 
think it’s mine. I’m sure I hope I shall 
find it so,” was the answer. 

“The water won’t have improved the 
papers,” observed Mr. Pratt. 

“No; so the sooner we get it up to the, 
house, and examine the contents, the 
better for them and for me,”’ replied Mr. 
Hartley. ‘‘I wonder how those boys found 
where it was. I hope they'll none of them 
be the worse for their ducking.” 

“Not they,” said Mr. Pratt, shortly ; 
“nothing short of drowning would hurt 
them.” 

Mr. Hartley recompensed the men who 
had brought the drags, and then there was 


from him, so that 
it should not wet 
his trousers or 
boots, and the 

ntlemen follow- 
ing towards the 


leading the way. 
It seemed as if he 
could not bear to 
lose sight of the 


epee 
bag for a second. 

Lawrence gave a sigh of deep content. 
“They're coming, they’re coming—with 


the bag! Well, after this, I hope uncle 
will be satisfied that I have a little regard 


for other people’s property.” 

The gentlemen came into the dining- 
room, where James had deposited the bag 
on a tray and then the tray on the table. 
Mr. Hartley produced his keys and applied 
the one that had formerly opened his bag 
to the lock, but it did not appear to fit. 

“ Stuffed up wae Gitta he ait most 
likely,” and appli e point of his - 
uf Me Then he put the ke 
in again, but without success—the loc! 
seemed so much too large. 

“Its got spoiled in the water,” said 


2 Sa 
Lawrence; but James said, gravely, ‘‘That 
key never was meant for that lock.” 

. Hartley looked puzzled, then with a 
larger blade of his knife cut the leather 
round the lock, forced the bag open, put 
his hand inside, and drew out the contents. 


(To be continued.) 


, house, Mr. Hartley |: 


‘REMEMBER, REMEMBER.” 


By awn ‘“‘Oxp Boy.” 


‘Es ! I do remember well enough, though it 
is nearly forty years ago. 

There is no doubt about it—the 5th of No- 
vember is a popular institution with schoolboys. 
They “‘ know no reason why gunpowder treason 
should ever be forgot,” whatever other folks 
think about it. ere is an inherent love of 
equibs and crackers, wheels and blue lights, 
among lads, while a good flare-up of a bonfire is 
almost looked upon as ‘‘ The Boy's Own.” 

When I was a boy I had a strong penchant 
for cannon. I might have become an Arm- 


strong, a Whitworth, or a Krupp, just as every 
French conscript carries the béton in his knap- 
sack. But—ah, that ‘‘ but "—it is as trouble- 
acme as the “if” which spoils so many good 
things. 

Would the boys like to hear the story? I 
began with a formidable piece of ordnance—an 
eighty-one-grain gun, a key with tubular stem. 
At the end of the tube I filed # touch-hole, fasten- 
ing it to a wooden gun-carriage, and a jolly good 
bang I got out of it. Larger keys followed, 
and then brass cannon of the real Birmingham 

ttern, till somehow or other I got possessed— 
Pean't remember how—of a monster cannon. 
No common cast brass toy this, but a home-spun 
wrought-iron heavy gun: an iron bar, drilled, 
as near as I remember, with a 3-inch drill; an 
unscientific-looking instrument, quite ignorant 
of lathe and emery-paper, but one that would 
go, and did go! 

Various small trial-charges had been set off, 
till, on November 5th, 18—, it was determined 
by a select committee on heavy ordnance assem- 
bled in our playground, that in the evening a 
erncial test should be applied once for all to 
determine its full powers. 

The critical hour arrived—the select few as- 
sembled in the playground after work was over, 
and prepared for the grand trial. A big screw 
was secured for a ramrod, and a real good charge 
was rammed home. In she excitement of the 
moment the aforesaid big screw was left in the 
cannon. 

A heap of soil at the end of the playground 
was chosen as the ‘‘earthwork,” on which our 
big gun was fixed, pointing upwards, though 
unnoticed by us, point-blank at the school win- 
dows. A small heap of shavings was put around 
the weapon, one was appointed to light it. 
‘To cover!” at once was the order, and each 
one rushed to a safe place. I tremble at this 
moment when I remember that a second before 
the explosion the inevitable small boy rushed 
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from one cover to auother right in front of the 
cannon’s mouth ! 

What a bang! and what a crash ! Oh, 
horror! Four panes of glass gone at once, the 
window-frame broken, and. . . We did not act 
the coward and fly; no, boys, never tarn coward 
if you get into a scrape—and few boys of spirit 
but do sometimes get into one; stand your 
ground, boys, and bear or pay whatever is fairly 
earned. Some of us stood our ground till the 
master appeared. A dear, good fellow he was, 
too, had been a boy himself once. At the first 
brush it was set down to atmospheric concussion, 
but on farther investigation it was found that 
the brickwork was chipped and the woodwork 
broken ; and, worse still, inside the room was 
found the fatal bed-screw doubled up, having 
just escaped a splendid crystal lamp hanging in 
the middle of the room! How crestfallen I 
felt and looked. I was condemned in the costs 
of two of the panes, for which leniency I felt 
very thankfal. 

That cannon was never again fired by me. 
The hairbreadth escape of that sinall boy haunts 
me even now. I have never fired a gun in my 
life ; - but for experimental purposes I havo 
handled the strongest explosives, including the 
notorious dynamite; yet never in my life has 
such a thrill passed through me as did when I 
realised the almost miraculous escape of my 
schoolfellow, when the doubled-up projectile 
‘was picked up on the schoolroom floor. 

Boys ! let an old one beg of you to be carcful 
in handling explosives. Don’t touch guns or 
pistols till you have a little more age upon yu 
lest some playmate or schoolfellow meet with an 


untimely end. Don’t reckon upon the lucky 
escape had of being unintentionally a mur- 
lerer. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


PART IL 
Tr & previous chapter 
some of tho more cele- 
brated incidents in the 
history of the Tower were 
described ; the one of 
which I am now about 
to relate some particulars 
is perhaps less known, 
but is no less interesting. 
Visitors 
to tho Tow- 
er seldom 
miss mak- 
ing an in- 
spection 
of the cele- 
brated Re- 
lia now 
ept in the 
Wakelield 
Tower. It 
can be easi- 
ly under. 
: stood that 
when the building was in actual uso os a 
residence and prison the public did not find 
many opportunities of seeing the Crown Jewels, 


but in the reign of Charles 1. the warder in |. 


charge, Edwards, was mitted to admit 
visitors under certain restrictions and retain tho 
fees for himself. This was a convenient way of 
wiping off the arrears of his pay. 

One day a country parson and his wife came 
to seo the wonders under his charge, but the 
Jady was taken ill during the visit and removed 
by the warder’s kind wile, During her absence 
the pretended parson, who was mone other than 
Colonel Blood, a notorious ruffian, made a care- 
ful inspection of the room and its surroundings 
for future use. He and his pretended wife found 
means to ingratiate themselves with Edwards 
and his wife to such an extent that at last a 
match was proposed between the warder's 
daughter and a young gentleman whom Blood 
was to bring for approval. 

~ On the appointed day the colonel and four 


friends arrived ; one was left at the gate to give 
tho alarm if necessary, the others proceeded to 
the warder's house, and, pending the arrival of 
Mrs. Blood, proposed a visit to sce the jewels. 
Edwards, suspecting nothing, led the way up the 
stairs, locking the door after him according to 
orders, so soon as all were in the room. He 
was immediately seized, gagged, and bound, but 
still making resistance, was knocked on the 
head with a mallet till the ruffians thought he 
was dead. They then hastily seized the jewels ; 
Blood took the crown under his cassock, another 
hid the globe in his breeches, whilst the third 
began filing the sceptre to render it portable. 

ut Edwards had a son whom he was daily 
expecting back from Flanders. By a fortunate 
coincidence the young man arrived whilst the 
robbers were still in the jewel-room. The man 
on guard gave the signal of alarm on sceing the 
new-comer, and the three upstairs left the 
sceptre and tried to escape with what they had. 
But the old warder recovered his senses directly 
they left the room, and gave the alarm. In an 
instant the Tower was in a tumult ; the robbers 
were beyond the limits of the building, but were 
still in the precincts. Blood joined in the hue 
and cry after the tlrieves, but was brought to 
bay and captured after he had betrayed his 
peaceful garb by firing a pistol. Hunt, his 
chief companion, was also arrested, and both 
were sent prisoners to the Tower. In tho 
tumult of the capture the crown fell into the 
mud, and several of the gems were lost. 

But Blood had friends at court and escaped 
the doom which was confidently anticipated for 
him. When tho astonished people heard that 
the king had seen him privately, and not only 
pardoned him, but given him an estate in Ire- 
Jand worth £500 a-year, it is no wonder that 
some were of opinion that Charles was not igno- 
rant of the daring crime, if he had not even insti- 
gated it. At all events Colonel Blood lived at 
court in high favour for years. 

Were the reckless colonel alive now to make a 
fresh attempt he would find a much larger col- 
lection from which to make his selection. Four 
crowns are now displayed, and six sceptres, be- 
sides various magnificent goblets, swords, and 
other articles. Not the least interesting object 
is the Victoria Cross, to win which many aman 
wonld risk his life more readily than to become 
possessor of all the jewels in the Tower. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR SEARCH IN THE AROTIO 
REGIONS FOR FRANKLIN. 


By ComMANDER CHEYNE, BN., F.R.G.3. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


24th, on 
which 
datetwo 
sled ges 
were 
equip- 

d from the Enterprise and two from the 
Tavestigator. Lieutenants Browne and Kobin- 
son, Mr. Allard and myself, with a party 
of forty-eight men, started with the four sledges 
to form a depdt at Cape Seppings, distant 


four miles s.z. from the vessels. After rough 
work among the heavy hummocks lying across 
the entrance of the harbour, we arrived at the 
Cape, lighted fires under the cliffs, and had our 
dinner, running about as we ate it, in order to 
keep up the circalation, the temperature being 
655 velow freezing-point. While thus keeping 
ourselves warm one of the men slipped and broke 
his leg. A sledge was immediately unloaded, 
a reclining couch improvised by placing a num- 
ber of the men’s jackets on boarding-pikes ; on 
this he was laid, having his legs lashed together 
with comforters, and a quantity of spare cloth- 
ing covered over all. 1 then started on areturn 
journey to the ship, being obliged to go over 
and among the same heavy ice, the peor man 
groaning and calling out in his agony trom the 
; Jerks that could not be avoided. ‘The other 
| parties reached the ship an hour after my arrival, 
having left a depot of provisions and stores at 
Cape Seppings ci route for Fury Leach. 

On the 3lst the thickness of the ice, as 
' measured in ditferent places, gave a mean of five 
! feet six inches, giving an increase for the month 
‘ of twelve inches. ‘I'he mean temperature for 

March was 22°8, the maximunr 8‘, and the 

minimum 51, or 83} below freezing-point. The 

mean barometer was 29°945, and the mean force 
' of the wind 3-1, prevailing equally from north- 
i west and south-cast. 

A large beacon was built upon the summit of 
North-Kast Cape, overlooking Barrow Strait and 
Prince Regent's Inlent. The gravelling of the 
canal was carried on and completed by the 13th 
April. On the 9th I started at 8 a.m., in com- 
pany with another officer, for Leopold Island, 
distant eleven miles from the ships. We were 
anxious to be the first to step foot on it, as no 
human being had, to our knowledge, ever been 
there. The temperature was 62 degrees, or 444 
below freezing, with a light breeze from the west- 
ward at starting. My companion had a gun, 
and I was armed with a pair of loaded pistols, 
besides a lance, in case of meeting bears, After 
a brisk walk we arrived at theislandat 11°15 a.m. 
It has perpendicular cliffs nearly all round, but 
at one place which appeared accessible we 
essayed to climb by a long sloping ridge of hard 
snow, that Jed up to broken parts of the cliff, by 
which we hoped to attain our object of gaining 
the summit. 

The expectation was vain, for after a slow and 
cautious ascent of about two hun:ired feet, the 
ridge became more steep, and both slippin; 
almost simultaneously, we were shot down h 
foremost to the original level from which we had 
aspired to rise, and at a more rapid rate than was 
either safe or desirable, especially o8 I had a 
loaded pistol in each pocket. Not relishing our 
degraded position, we renewed the attempt, and 
succeeded in reaching about thirty feet beyond 
our former elevation. Here we came to a dead- 
lock on our hands and knees. I tried another 
start and gained about three feet more, when 
my foothold gave way. All was over! Help- 
lessly gliding past my companion, who was still 
on his hands and knees, I, being naturally fond 
of company, gave him a slight pull in order 
that he might be notified of the fact that we 
were partiug company. No more touching ap- 
prisal was necessary, the required impetus was 
given, he rolled over towards me with un ex- 
pression of disgust that was cut short by the 
! rapidity of our downward career, the effect being 
heightened by a mutual grip of close fraternity 
that released not until we lay half buried in a 
bank of snow almost breathless and exhausted. 
Regaining our feet, and shaking off our Arctic 
feathers, we again cast our eyes upward, but 
prudence whispered that a broken leg, eleven 
miles and a half from the ships, might result in 
a tragical termination of our adventure, so we 
reluctantly turned our backs on the scene of our 
discomfiture and retraced our steys to Port Leo- 

old. 
: The wind had, however, increased, and the 
snow-drift swept its seething course across our 
homeward track, the half of which we accom- 
plished at a steady pace. The piercing wind 
seemed to penetrate even to our very bones ; 
and at last nature recoiled from the retentless 
blast, and we lay down on the ice with our 
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“heads to the wind, so that we might obtain some 
temporary relief. As we lay the snow-drift soon 
covered us over, and, thus protected from the 
bitter wind, we quietly dozed off. It nearly 
roved the sleep of death. Waking up frommy 
Jethargic state, owing to some cause unknown, 
sense became restored ; yet for two or three min- 
utes, though fully impressed with the danger 
of our condition, I was unable to move hand or 
foot. At last I rolled over on my side, and with 
great difficulty staggered to my feet, when— 
alone—on that trackless waste! Could it be 
true? My companion gone! Nothing visible 
but the ever-driving snow! Yes, my eager and 
tortured gaze failed to discern the faintest out- 
line of his form in any direction. In vain I 
called or tried to call his name. I could hardly 
hear the sound of my own voice, so thoroughly 
benumbed had I become. Had he wandered off 
into the drift? Ifso, he must have been delirious, 
else he would not have left me in all probability 
to perish ; and in that case, which way had he 
gone, for we could only pursue our proper course 
by keeping the wind and drift on our sight side, 
as we were wending south while the wind and 
drift were driving from the west. Bat these 
conjectures, though taking some time to pen, 
shot across the mind ina moment. In what 
direction was I to seek him? andif I left the 
spot should I find it again? 
My eye glanced round ; no fresh track, only 
the faint traces of our mutual approach to that 
rchance fatal spot, and those only discernible 
yy the keenest glance. WhatwasI todo? The 
voice powerless! the cyes racked in their sockets 
from piercing the drift in search of him who but 
afew minutes before had been my close com- 
panion, and now what direction could he have 
taken! A siek and faint feeling of horror and 
numbness seized me, my strained eyes seemed to 
be failing me from very weariness. Presently I 
observed a mound of snowlike a grave within two 
yards of me, slightly distinguishable in form from 
the mounds of drift that had been raised by the 
wind in all directions. I plunged to the spot, 
thrust in my hand, and seized a covered body. 
A sudden reaction gave me renewed strength, 
I applied a vigorous, half-terrified pull, and rent 
the snow which had well-nigh become my com- 
panion’s tomb. No response met me, no move- 
ment; he fell back from my grasp. Was he 
-dead! I lifted him up into a sitting posture, his 
shroud of snow fell off him, but still no sense— 
no motion. Roused to the necessity of action, I 
‘shook, pulled, and thumped him, till at last I 
was rewarded by seeing him open his eyes. He 
almost immediately Foana utterance, faintly 
asking me to leave him alone to die and save my 
own life by going on to the ship. I now kept 
shaking him until I succeeded in raising him on 
his legs ; after leading him a few steps he revived 
rapidly, and we commenced a five-mile tramp, 
and at length reached the ships in safety, 
thankful for our delivery and content with our 
one visit to Leopold Island. Had we taken 
something besides a dry biscuit with us we 
might have fared better, but wo suffered from 
hunger as well as cold. My boy readers must 
temember I am relating exactly what transpired, 
and that truth is stranger than fiction. 
To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FOURTH SERIES ) 


Literary Competition.—Sea Song or 
Poem. 


Juntor CLAss.—Prizs. 


BR teference to Vol. 111., page 627, it will be 

seen that we offered Two Prizes, of One 
Guinea and Half-a-Guinea respectively —the one 
to go to the Senior and the other to the Junior 
division — for the best Sea-Song or Poem de- 
scriptive of the sea. The Second, or Junior 
Class, embraced all ages up to sixteen. We 
have now much pleasure in publishing our 
Award. 


The Junior Class carries off the Half-Guinea 
Prize only, but three of the competitors ran | 
each other so closely, though in different styles, | 
that we double the money value of the prize, and 
divide it into three equal portions of 7s. each. | 
The following are the prize-winners :— 


Lioxet Wittram E. C. Branrorp (aged 15), 
86, George Street, Edinburgh. 


Epwanp Farrprotuer Sarpuerd (aged 15 | 
years and 11 months), Albert Park, Abingdon, | 
jerks, 


Norman McLennan (aged 15 years and 11 | 3 


months), 376, Crown Street, Glasgow. 


Certificates. 


WILLIAM R. F. LIVRING, 52, Queen Anne Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 

W. A. Hala Brown, Charterhouse, Godalming, Surrey. 

CHARLES DEW HIGGINS, The Wergs, Wolverhampton. | 

¥.W. HoLmgs, 95, Woodboro’ Road, Nottingham. 

JouN BuTTERWORTH, Oak View, Greenfield, Yorks. 

ARTHUR E. WILLIAMS, 25, Mayfield Road, Eccles, 
Manchester. 

THOMAS Browy, 45, Downing Street, Farnham, Surrey. 

W. Berry, Blunham Rectory, Sandy, Beds. 

W. HABERSHON BaxtER, 5, Beresford Rd., Claughton, 
Birkenhead. 

JouN T, BEBBINGTON, 52, Peploe Street, Bishopsfield, 
Chester, 

Citas. W. McMinn, 4, Lawrence Street, Belfast. 

SIDNEY WATSON, 29, Tomlin’s Grove, Bow Road. 

HERBERT WELCH, 3, Clayton Hall View, Clayton, near 
Manchester. 

RopeErt G. C,. Proctor, 13, Prior Park Buildings, Bath. 

FRANK WRIGLEY, 51, Chiswick Street, Carlisle. 

J.D. Woop, 24, Chetwynd Street, Meadow Road, Leeds, 
Yorks. 

Guonce: TOWNSHEND, Ash Tree Cottage, Saxon Road, 

w, E 

ALEXANDER TouGH, Jun., Police Station, Huntly, 
Aberdeenshire. 

EIcuARD Cark, Crescent Academy, Blossom Street, 

ork. : 

CHARLES PEARCE, Albert Street, St. Albans, Herts, 

HENRY CLARK, Hyde Lodge, Winchester. 

W. Gorpon Cooper, 2, Montague Street, Edinburgh. 

EDWIN CHAS. JARVIS, Violet Villa, Princes Road, Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex. 

a PEARSON CoTTER, Balmoral, near Belfast, Ire- 

nd. | 


W. L. MATTHIESON, Clifton Lodge, Wardie. 

SAuns M. WHITEROW, 49, Clarendon Street, London- 
derry. 

CHARLES PRESTON, New Street, Chasetown. 

G. W. AVERY, Cliff House School, West Brighton. | 

ARTHUR SIMONDS, Dorchester, New Brunswick, Canada. 

F. A. BINCH, 14, Wilmot Street, Derby. | 

WALTER G. RIDEWOOD, Enfield Grammar School, 

Herrert L. Koperrs, Charleville Forest, Tullamore, | 
Treland. 

A, V. McCLELLAND, Lucan, co. Dublin. 

PETER ALEXANDER, 27, Rawlinson Street, Barrow-in- 
Furness, 

EpWarp Gry, 5, Prince of Wales Terrace, Hillhead, 
Glasgow, 

Tuomas EDEN, North End, Northallerton, Yorks, 


We can scarcely write so favourably, on the 
whole, of the productions of the Junior Division 
in this competition as we did of those in some 
of our earlier Merry tourneys. Had we ad- 
hered to any very high or even moderately high 
standard but few certificates would have been 

inted. The myth was particularly faulty. 
We cluse with a brief quotation from the lines 
of a prize-winner—Edward Shepherd :— 


“0, fickle sea, 
Why canst thou not, then, always peaceful be? 
0, why dost thou so rage? 0, why devour 
The mariners, who, in this one short hour, 
Have felt thy kind caress and then thine ire? 
O, answer if thou canst, O Ocean dire. 
Then spake the Ocean, and above the wave, 
In wind and tempest thus his answer gave : 
“0, Mortal, dost thou dare to interfere 
“With me, who am the ruling power here? 
‘ My Master bids me, and I do His will; 
‘ His is the order, I the work fulfil ; 
‘ He bids me rest—I rest; He bids me rise, 
‘ And at His bidding I can scale the skies. 
‘ Thy mortal passion is now rough, now fine, 
‘Go home, and rule thine own ere thou curb’st mine.’” 


“Son's Own” Lifeboat Fund, 


(Contributions received to November 26th, 1$31.) 


£2. a. 
Amount previously acknowledged ..£562 17 1} 


Nov. 23.—Per L. Aulagnier, 138. 6d. ; Per 
Arthur W. Kiddy (Southampton), £2; Per 
Joseph Lang (Kilmarnock), £29s.; Would- 
be Sailor, 3d.; Per Mary Wilson (Man- 
chester), 3s. 8d.; E. Briggs (Clapton), 
5s. 3d. ; J. J. H. (Haggerston), 1s.; Boys 
of St. Nicholas with St. Leonards Schools, 
Bristol, per Mr. John Gard, 5s. 6d. ; Per 
Jas. R. Pulham (Broxbourne), 12s. 6d. ; 
8. C., bd... toe oo ” 


Nov. 24.—Per Alexander Smith (Montrose), 
£1 4s.; Per Arthur Revell, 16s. ; Sydney 
Cooper (Highgate), 2s. 6d. ; W. Kerridge 
(Vauxhall), 2s.; Walter Burnley (Scar- 
boro’), 28. 6d.; Per J. Leckie (Walsall), 
15s. ; D. R. 8. (Tottenham), 1s.; J. D. 8., 
1s. ; The Only Jones (Bath), 1s. 6d. «. 8686 


Nov. 25.—Adam Fulton, jun. (Sullatober), 
1s.; A Reader of the Boy's OWN PAPER 
(Hereford), 18.; Boys of Flore School 
(Weedon), per Mr. 8. Dawson, 7s. 9d. ; 
Per Edward Hulme (Manchester), £2 12s.; 
Per Ernest Dixon (South Eaton Place), 
108. 6d.; Per Wm. John Leroy (Leeds), 
£1; George Cone (Bredfield), 18. ; Little 
Browns of Wimbledon, 5s.; Arthur T. 
Wilson (Burnley), Is... Pry as « 


419 3 


Nov. 26.—Chas. John Barnes (Clare), 1s. ; 
W. H. Gledhill (Bradford, Yorkshire), 5s. ; 
Geo. Everett (St. Andrews), 1s.; Ink 
(Thornton) i0d. Se ed sab 


0710 


Carried forward ., £570 0 93 


——+ = 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


It is well that the date should now be fixed for the 
closing of our Lifeboat Fund. We have ‘therefore de- 
cided to issue no more Collecting Cards after February 
28th, and to call in ALL Cards by March 3ist. 

Will all Collectors and Donors kindly make a special 
note of this, and work heartily towards that closing 
date? Should any, however, through any cause, not 
succeed in doing anything, they must, nevertheless, re- 
turn the Cards without fail by the day stated. All 
Cards must be given up to us again. 

If more than the £1000 necessary for the Lifeboat 
and Boathouse be realised by the united efforts of our 
readers, we purpose making tt the nucleus of a “ BOY'S 
Own” Fund to sustain a Cot, or Bed, or Ward, at one 
oy eur Children’s Hospitals—an object’ that we are sure 
will mee! 


results of many of our Prize Competitions. But on 
this subject we shall have more to say by-and-by. 


i 


Correspondence. 


GWwent.—In Welsh names F is sounded like V, FF like 
like F; W becomes a vowel, and is sounded like 
00, and AW becomes in sound oW; U becsmes I as 
pronounced in “it,” and the same sound is given to Y 
when it occurs in a last syllable. In other positions 
¥ is sounded like v in “but”; pp is the same as 
8. For our TH there used to be a letter by itself, 
the old English “thorn,” answering to the Greek | 
“theta,” which, when bealy written, was mistaken | 
for ¥, and hence the article THE, made up of the | 
thorn and the , got printed yg, and is frequently 

ronounced ‘‘ye” by sham antiquaries, who do not 
Ehow what they are talking about, Dp being pro- | 
nounced as TH, and V as I, Gruffyd has the same 
sound exactly as Griffith. In three-syllable words in 

Welsh the accent always comes on the second, as 
Llewelyn and Caradoc, now abbreviated into Crad- 
dock. In sounding LL you treat the first Las if it 
were an H—in fact, you breathe as you sound it. 


Sopu.—There is a portrait of Richard Parker, the | 
mutineer, in ‘The Mutiny at Spithead and the Nore,” 
published by Tegg in the old Family Library ; and in 
the same series there is “ Narratives of Suffering 
and Peril,” by R. A. Davenport, which may answer 
your second query. 


mea, 
unmitigated fiction. 


Brtry.—The word ‘‘isinglass" is a corruption of the 
Dutch “ hyzenblas,” which means air-bladder. ‘“ Hy- 
zen” means to hoist, and “‘blas” a bladder. 


JonEs.—To purify oil for lubricating purposes add a 
quart of lime-water to each gallon, shake it up well, 
and leave it for three ar four days before drawing off. 
To clean a machine dose it well with paraffin-oil, 
work it furiously for a little time, and then wipe eff 
and apply the ordinary oil again. 

T. B.—To get grease out of paper, warm the paper and 
press it with pieces of blotting-paper, so as to absorb 
‘as much of the grease as you can, and then paint the 
heated surfaces with nearly boiling essential oil of 
tarpentiog and clean off with rectified spirits-of- 
wine, 

E. J. T,—Messrs. Chappell and other music-sellers 
pub manuals of instruction for the concertina ; 

ut in writing you must state if you want one for the 
English or the German instrument, as the notes and 
fingering are quite different. 

Pappy. —We dv not reply to questions like your first. 
It is of mo interest to any one but yourself. Reading 
aloud will strengthen any voice, and would do you a 
great deal of good. 


I F. Huones.—For traders there is no better system 
than that contained in R. Y. Barnes's Manual, of 
which you can get a Siting edition through any 
large bookseller. Nearly all the school treatises on 
bookkeeping are misleading and unintelligible, for 
the simple reason that they treat of the subject as a 
“acience,” with unvarying laws and forms, instead 
of an empirical art with one self-evident principle, 
whose practice varies under different conditions. 


SeMoLINA.—Common soda is made from salt. The 
salt, with an equal weight of oil of vitriol, is placed 
in an iron pan, and introduced into a reverberating 
furnace, in which the flames are allowed to play 
upon it. until the whole of the hydrochloric acid is 
driven off, and the sodic chloride is transformed into 
adry mass of sodic sulphate or salt cake. The cake 
is then mixed with chalk and powdered coal, and 
‘melted in a reverberatory fumace, where the car- 
bonic acid escapes in large quantities, burning with 
‘a green or yellow flame, and sulphide of lime and 
carbonate of soda remain behind, forming black ash. 
The black ash is then washed, and the lixivium eva- 
porated until the dry carbonate is obtained. 


A. Matragws.— Andrew means “plucky,” Bertha 
“bright,” Crispin “curly-haired,” Denis *’helonging 
to the wine god,” Edgar “happy honour," Flora ‘ 
flower,” Georgina “a lady Iturist, 
is supposed to be “‘ worth looking at.” Is he? 
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POLYCHROMIC®N.--Apply to Messrs. Longman. They 
milla Dore Macaulay’s and Froude’s Histories of 
ngland. 


| HW. F. P.—1. To prevent Gault and other friable fossils 
from ‘crumbling away, soak them in a solution of 
gelatine which is just of sufficient strength to set on 
cooling. Fossils found by the seashore should be 
soaked in fresh water for several weeks, the water 
being changed frequently, to do away with the effer- 
vescence of salt, which otherwise is almest sure to 
occur. 2 There are ouly the Survey Maps on an io- 
telligible scale, but you can get a small one of the 
Weald at Messrs. Stanford's, 3, Answered. 4. The 


dates of the appearances of insects, like those of 
birds and blossoming flowers, depend on the district 
What is true 


in which the observations are made. 
for one 
whole of it. 
conditions, and the condi 
years and in different place: 
always understood. There ‘is 
later date. Have you seen the * 
Handbook”? 

Tue HRAVENLY Twins —The only way to prepare 
paper for oil-painting is to paste it on to other sheets 
of paper and form cardboard, which you might have 
bought at first for less money than it will cost you 
before you have finished. 

Coursk.—Robert Skipper was said to have walked a 
thousand miles in a thousand half hours; Captain 
Barclay a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 


F. £ A.—The bait should hang about an inch off the 
bottom of the river. You do not want to seent 
ground-bait, and the mnddier you make the water 
the more fish you are likely to catch. 


English book of 
Field Naturalist s 


JACK.—We can say no more just yet. Wilson, of Fen- 
church Street, publishes a book by Biddle on “Knots 
and Cordage,” but we do not think it will be of much 
more use than our Articles. 


MACKENZIE and Others.—The English queen wh 
begged her bread in the streets of Pavia was, we 
suppose, Eadburh, the wife of Beorhtric, King of 
‘Wessex, whom she accidentally poisoned, It was 
owing to her objectionable deeds that the title of 
Queen wag taken away from the wives of the West 
Saxon kings, and that of Lady substituted. After 
her banishment until the time of William the Con- 
queror the Queen of England is simply called the 
Hicefdige. 


C. M. Sprnner.—Yon had better buy your bagpipes 
ready-made, There is a peculiar knack in hitting eff 
the characteristic sweet sounds of the higher notes ; 
and a beginner practising chamber-music on home- 
made pipes might cause a little annoyance in a quiet 
household. 


SNOWBALL.—A Christian is one who believes in Christ. 
When a Jew is converted to Christianity he becomes 
a Christian. The first Christians were all originally 
Jews. The Jewish religion and the Jewish nation 
are two different things, and, accurately speaking, 
every Jew by nation was not a Jew by religion, nor 
was every Jew by religion a Jew by nation. Con- 
verts and perverts are peculiar to no creed. 


A DisPuTANT.—A war is a war, and it does not.matter 
if one battle or fifty are fought during its continu- 
ance. 


A MAIDSTONIAN.—The resin (why not call it “rosin” 
—it is a special kind of resin, and wants a distin 
guishing name)is put on the bow, and gets gradually 
Tubbed off on to the strings and violin in course of 
playing. 

AN OLD SuBSCRIBER.—We know of no modification of 
the electric light that would be suitable for your 
magic-lantern. You will find all these at present in 
the market much more uncertain on a small scale 
than the limelight, and a great deal more expensive. 


H. P. Broyciist.—We never heard of staining a bicycle. 
You can japan it, but you will have to be very care- 
ful to make your work look at all passable. You 
must first thoroughly clean the surface, and then 
mix shellac-varnish with lampblack, or whatever 
colour you select, and paint it over very thinly and 
evenly, When the coat is quite dry you put on an- 
other, and so on up to four or five coats. Some 
celours require mixing with clear varnish to avoid 
the yellow tinge of the shellac. 


Digitized by Google 
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FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIG’S: 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THe AvuTHor oF 
“The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch,” ete, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A HOLIDAY ADVENTURE. 
We a big school like St. Dominic's 
is gathered together within the 
comparatively narrow compass of four 
walls there is some possibility of ascer- 
taining how it prospers, and what events 
are interesting it. But when the same 
school is scattered to the four winds of | 
heaven during the holidays, it would 
require a hundred eyes and more to follow 
its movements. 
It would be impossible, for instance, 
et one and the same time to accompany 
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Raleigh and his sisters up Snowdon, 
and look on at Bramble catching 
crabs on the rocks at Broadstairs; nor, 


miles distant from his home—he became 
suddenly aware of an approaching dog- 
cart in the road before him, and a familiar 


while we follow Dr. Senior among the | voice crying, 


peaks and passes of Switzerland (and _re- 


“Why, if it ain’t young Squire Loman, 


mark, by the way, what a nice quict boy | riding a bit of very tidy horseflesh too, as 
Tom Senior is, when he has only his father | I’m a Dutchman!” 


and his mother to tempt him into mischief) 


It was Cripps. What evil spirit could 


can we possibly expect to regard very | have brought him on the scene now? 


attentively the doings of Simon as he gapes 


‘Well, I never reckoned to see you 


about before the London shop-windows, : now,” said he, in his usual jaunty manner. 
and jerks off a score or more stanzas of his | ‘‘ Fact is, I was just trotting over to see 


“Hart's Earnings,” which is now about a | you. 


quarter done. 


I wanted to try what this here cob 
was made of, and, thinks I, I may as well 


So the reader must imagine how most of ' kill two birds with one stone, and look up 
the boys spent their holidays, how they my young squire while 1’m about it.” 


enjoyed them, and how they behaved 
themselves during the 
tent to be told only al 
holiday-makers, about whom, as they are 
destined to figure pretty conspicuously in 
next term’s doings at St. Dominic’s, it will 
be interesting to hear rather more parti- 
cularly now. 


riod, and be con- | horrified. 
ut two groups of that. My father woul 


| 


‘Coming to see me!” exclaimed Loman, 
‘«T say, Cripps, you mustn’t do 
be very angry, you 

know.” 

“Nice, that is! As if I wasn’t as good 
company ag any one else!” 

“Oh! it’s not that,” said Loman, fear- 
ing he had given offence. ‘‘ What I mean 
18 


And the first group—if we can call a | is— 


single person a ‘‘ group is Loman. 

Loman began his holidays in anything 
but cheerful spirits. No one had seeme 
particularly sorry to say good-bye to him 
at St. Dominic’s, and a good many had 
been unmistakably glad. And he had 
quite enough on his mind, apart from this, 
to make his home-coming far less joyous 
than it might have been. It ought to 
have been the happiest event possible, for 
he was coming home to parents who loved 
him, friends who were glad to see him, 
and a home where every comfort and plea- 
sure was within his reach. Few boys, in- 
deed, were more blessed than Loman, with 
all the advantages of a Christian and 
happy home; and few boys could have 
failed to return to such a home after 4 
long absence without delight. But to 
Loman, these holidays, the surroundings of 
home afforded very little pleasure. His 
mind was ill at ease. The burden of debt 
was upon him, and the burden of suspense. 
He had tried hard to assure himself that 
all would come right—that he would cer- 
tainly win the scholarship, and so wipe off 
the debt; but his confidence became less 
and less comfortable as time went on. 

He dared not tell his troubles to his 
father, for he feared his anger; and he 
would not confess them to his mother, for 
she, he knew, would tell all to his father. He 
still clung to the hope that all would come 
right in the end; and then what would 
have been gained by telling his parents all 
about it? 

The one thing was hard work—and 
Loman came home determined to work. 
His parents saw him out of spirits, and 
were concerned. They did what they 
eould to cheer him, but without much 
success, : 

“Come, Edward, put away your books 
to-day,” his mother would say; ‘‘I want 
you to drive me over to Falkham in the 
pony-chaise.” 

“I really can’t, mother; I must work 
for the scholarship.” 

“Nonsense, boy ; what is a scholarship 
eompared with your health? Besides, 
you'll work all the better if you take some 
exercise.” 

But for a week nothing could tempt him 
out. Then, instead of accompanying his 
father or mother, he would take long soli- 
tary rides on his own pony, brooding all 
the while over his troubles. 

One day, when in the course of one of 
these expeditions he had taken the direc- 
tion of Maltby—which was only fifteen 


| 


“Oh, I know—about that there rod. 
Bless me! I won’t let out on you, my 
beauty — leastways, if you come up to 
scratch. He’d like to hear the story, 
though, the old gentleman, I fancy. 
Wouldn’t he, now ?” 

“I wouldn’t have him know it for 
worlds. It'll be all right, Cripps, indeed 
it will, about the money.” 

Mr. Cripps looked very benignant. 

“All right, young swell, I hope it will. 
Funny I feel such an interest in you, 
*specially since that young greeny friend 
of yours put in a word for you. He’s a 
real nice sort, he is—he owes you one, and 
no mistake.” 

“What!” said Loman, in surprise; 
“who do you mean? Young Green- 
field £” 

“To be sure. Regular young chum of 
maine, he is. I know all about you, my 
master, and no niistake! ” 

“‘What—the young sneak? What has 
he becn saying about me?” 

«Eh !—what ain’t he been saying! In 
course you didn’t half murder him, eh ? 
In course you ain’t a good hand at cheatin’ 
all round up at the school! What? In 
course you ain’t saying nice things agin 
me all over the place—and in course some 
of us wouldn’t like to see you get a reg’lar 
good hiding, wouldn’t we? Bless you, I 
knows all about it; but I’m mun, never 
fear.” 

Loman was furious. 

“The young liar!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
did owe him one; I'll pay him when we 
get back.” 

‘Hold hard, young gentleman,” said 
Cripps, coolly. ‘‘To be sure he ain’t down- 
right sweet on you; but I ain’t a-going to 
have him smashed, mind, all to bits. Well, 
never mind that. I'll turn back with you, 
young gentleman, if I may. We're only 
three miles from Maltby, and maybe you'll 
honour a poor ¢hap like me by having a 
look in at the Cockchafer.” 

Loman did not know how to say ‘ No,” 
much as he disliked and feared his host. 
He returned with him to Maltby, and there 
spent an hour in the Cockchafer. He was 
introduced to several of Mr. Cripps’s low 
friends, in whose society he found it easy 
enough to become low himself. Cripps, by 
& judicious mixture of flattery and sly 
threats, managed to keep the boy in good 
humour, and when at last he rose to go it 
was with a promise to return again before 
the holidays were over—‘‘ to prevent Cripps 
having the trouble of calling on him,” as 


that virtuous gentleman significantly put 
it. : 

Loman kept his promise, and visited 
Maltby once or twice, becoming each time 
more familiar with Cripps and his low 
friends, who made a grcat deal of him, and 
flattered him on all possible ‘occasions, so 
that the boy presently found himself, as he 
imagined: quite a young hero at the Cock- 


fer. 

Meanwhile, naturally, his reading fell 
behindhand. His parents, only too glad 
to see their boy taking more regular éxer- 
cise, never suspected or inqui: as to the 
direction of his frequent solitary rides. To 
them he seemed the same quiet, clever boy 
they fondly believed him. Little guessed 
they of the troubles that filled his breast 
or the toils that wero ddily enwrapping 
him! 

Thus Loman’s holidays came to an end. 
The farewell was once more said, parents 
and son parted, and on the first day of au 
eventful term the boy found himself once 
more within the walls of St. Dominiec’s. 

Oliver and Stephen, meanwhile, had been 
spending a very different sort of holiday 
at home. There was high feast and revelry 
when the two boys returned once more to 
the maternal roof. Stephen for once in a 
way had the satisfaction of finding himself 
a most unmistakable hero. He never tired 
telling of. his adventures and discoursing 
on the whole manner of his life since tke 
day he left home for St. Dominic’s. To his 
sister he recounted, in all the slang phrase- 
ology he had at his command, the famous 
cricket matches in which he had borne a 
part; and she, though it was exactly like 
Greek to her, drank in every word with in- 
terest. And to his mother he narrated his 
various fights with Bramble, and the ter- 
rific adventures through which he had 
passed, till the good lady’s hair nearly 
stood on end, and she began to think a 
public school was a terrible place to send 4 
small boy to. 

Oliver of course had his stories to tell 
too, only in a more sober manner. 

There was a great scene when, on the 
first day of the holidays, the elder brother 
produced his books and announced that he 
must study at least two hours a day in 
prospect of the ‘‘ Nightingale Scholarship ” 
examination. But every one knew how 
much depended on his winning that 
scholarship, and in a few years being able 


to go to the university, so that the family 


ave in in the end, and Oliver was allowed 
Eis two hours’ study, but not a second 
more, every day. Stephen, meanwhile, 
taught his sister round-arm bowling, and 
devoted himself mind and body to the 
bicycle. 

The two brothers, during these holidays, 
became very great cronies. At school Oli- 
ver had seen comparatively little of his 
young brother, but now that they were 
daily and hourly thrown together, the 
brotherly instincts in each blossomed. won- 
derfully, and a mutual attachment sprang 
up which had certainly not been there be- 
fore. 

It had been arranged, before breaking 
up, that Oliver and Wraysford should spend 
the last week of the holiday together in 
rowing down the Thames from Oxford to 
London. 

Great was Stephen’s joy and pride when 
one morning, near the appointed time, 
Oliver said to him, 

“Look here, Stee. How would you like 
to come with Wray and me next week ?” 

“« Like ! wouldn’t I rather!” shouted the 
small boy in ecstasy. ‘‘ Thanks, Noll, old 
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man! I say it will bea spree.” And the 
youngster became so riotous over the 
prospect that his elder brother had to 
threaten nore take Bitsy at all, ate ‘ive 
him a thrashing into the in, before 
he could be reduced to ec 

They were to take a tent with them, and 
cooking utensils, so as to be quite indepen- 
dent of inns, and each voyager was to con- 
tribute his share of provender. Quite a 
Robinson Crusoe business, even down to 
the desert island, for on desert islands the 
Dboys had declared they intended every 
night to take up their quarters, and, come 
hail, snow, or lightning, there to sleep 
under their waterproof tent. 

Mrs. Greenfield didn’t half like the idea, 
and became very pathetic on the subject of 
ague and rheumatic fever. But the bo 
carried the day by promising faithfully 
that they would catch neither malady. The 
looked-for day came at last, and to Oxford 
they went, where the familiar sight of 
Wraysford, in boating costume, at the rail- 
way station still further elated their high 
spirits. The boat was ready. The tent, 
the provender, the blankets were snugly 
stowed away on board. The weather was 
fine, the river was charming, everything 
promised well; and punctually that 
Monday afternoon the three adventurers 
loosed from their moorings and turned the 
nose of their boat towards London. 

I wish I could tell the reader all the 
events of that wonderful voyage: how 
they paddled down merrily with the 
stream ; how they found their desert island 
covered with nettles, which they had to 
mow down with their oars; how the soup- 
kettle wouldn’t act, and the stew-pan 
leaked; how grand the potted lobster 
tasted ; how Stephen offered to make tea 
with muddy water, and how the paraffin 
oil of their lanterns leaked all over their 
plum cake and sandwiches; how Stephen 
‘was sent up inland to forage, and came 
back with wonderful purchases of eggs and 
milk; how they started off one day, 
leaving their tent behind them, and had to 
row k in a panic to recover it; how it 
rained one night, and a puddle formed on 
the roof of the tent, which presently grew 
so big that it overflowed and gave Wrays- 
ford a shower-bath; how each mornin 
they all took headers into the stream, muc! 
to the alarm of the sleepy ducks; how 
they now and then ran foul of a boat, and 
now and then were turned off their camp- 
ing ground by an indignant keeper! It was 
glorious fun. But it would take a volume 
to recount all that happened to them. 

They were coming near the end of their 
cruise. They had paddled down the 
magnificent woods of Cliefden, and under 
the pretty bridge of Maidenhead; they 
had watched the boys bathing at ‘‘ Athens,” 
and _ they had rowed through the gloomy 
-Shadow of Windsor Castle and on past 
Eton. 

Here the river is broken by a string of 
islands, which in’ many parts make the 
stream narrow; and the river being full of 
‘boats and barges, our three adventurers 
‘found themselves called upon to exercise 
-more than ordinary precautions in keeping 
their course. This sibility became 
at last so irksome that Oliver said, 

“T say, can’t we get out of this rabble 
anyhow? Why shouldn’t we take the 
other side of the islands?” 

“T don’t know. It would be a good 
deal quieter. I wonder none of the boats 
do it.” 

“Let's try, anyhow. We can’t be far 
from the lock, and then the river will be 


wider. Take us up inside the next island, 
Stee, and mind you don’t foul any one 
while you’re about it.” 

Stephen did as he was bid. The stream 
was pretty song just there, and the two 
rowers had to pull pretty hard to get round 
without drifting on to the island. 

Once out of the main stream, they were 
delighted to find the course clear. Indeed, 
they had the channel all to themselves. 

“What a jolly pace the stream is going 
at!” said Stephen ; ‘‘ why don’t you drift, 
you fellows, instead of pulling like that?” 

“Good idea for you, young’un,” said 
Wraysford, pulling in his oar. Oliver fol- 
lowed his example. 

‘Keep a look-out ahead,” said he to 
Stephen, ‘“‘and sing out if anything’s 


coming.” 

Btophen said ‘All right,” but (careless 
pilot that he was) began pulling on his 
socks and shoes, which he had dispensed 
with during the morning. 

Thus occupied, and the other two sittin; 
with their backs to the prow, the unnatur: 
pace at which the boat flew along did not 
for a moment or two -become apparent. 
Suddenly, however, Wraysford started up. 

“Get out your oar, Noll—quick !” 

“What's the row?” said Oliver, pro- 
ceeding leisurely to obey the orde?. 

“The weir! Quick, man, quick, or we 
shall be on to it!” 

They had indeed got into the race lead- 
ing to the weir, and cvery moment the 
stream, swelled by recent rains, rushed 


faster. 

“Pull your right—hard !” cried Wrays- 
ford, ing water, while Oliver flew to 
his oar. 


There was just time, by a tremendous 
effort, to save themselves ; but Oliver’s oar 
was caught under one of the seats, and 
before he could extricate it the precious 
opportunity was lost. 

Ro one said a word. Stephen, with pale 
face, pulled his rudder-string ; and Wrays- 
ford, with his one oar, tried desperately to 
arrest the headlong progress of the boat. 

There was a shout from the bank, and a 
nearer and louder one from the lock. They 
became conscious of a great half-open gate 
on their right, and a rush of footsteps 
beside them. Then, in far shorter time 
than it takes to write it, the boat, side on 
to the .weir, lurched and dashed for a 
moment in the troubled water, and the 
next instant turned over, and the three 
boys were struggling in the water. 

In an ordinary current such an adven- 
ture would have been of little moment, for 
the boys could swim. But in a torrent 
like this it was an awful peril. The swift 
flood sweeps on and sucks under its prey 
with fearful force. To resist it is impos- 
sible—to cacape being dashed against its 
stony bottom is almost as impossible. 

Mercifully for Oliver, he did escape this 
latter peril, and being cool always in the 
presence of danger, he offered no resistance 
to the stream, but struck out hard under 
the water for as long as his breath would 

mit. 

When at last, exhausted and unable to 
swim farther, he rose to the surface, he was 
in calm deep water many yards below the 
weir. Help was at hand, or he could 
never have reached the bank. As it was, 
when at last friendly arms did drag him 
ashore, he was too exhausted even to utter 
his brother’s name. 

Where was Stephen? and where was 
Wraysford ? 

Wraysford had been more fortunate even 
than Oliver in his first capsize. He was 


swept over the weir, indeed, but into a 
side eddy which brought him up violently 
against a projecting ch, to which he 
clung wildly. Here he would have been 
safe, and even able to help himself to 
shore. But at the moment when he began 
to draw himself up from the water on to 
the branch, there was something—an arm 
cast wildly up—in the water beside him. 
In an instant Wraysford quitted his hold 
and plunged once more into the rapid. 
How, he knew not, but he just reached the 
hapless boy. It was too late to recover the 
friendly branch. All he could do was to 
cling to Stephen and trust to reaching 
calm water safely. Manya bruise the two 
received in that terrible passage, but the 
elder boy never once quitted his hold of the 
younger. 

At last, it seemed an age, calm water 
was reached, mercifully near the bank. 
Still clinging to one another, they were 
pulled ashore, bruised, stunned, but safe. 

Thus ended this famous holiday cruise. 
The three boys kept their own secret, and 
talked little about the adventure, even to 
one another. 

In due time the holidays ended, and the 
Dominicans reassembl: once more in 
their venerable ‘‘ Alma Mater.” Need I 
say there were three within those walls 
who, whatever they were before, were now 
friends bound together by a bond the 
closest of all—a bond which had stood th’ 
test of life and death ? 

(To be continued.) 


Oe” 
WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 
THE POLE ; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL To ‘‘ THE CRUISE OF THE 
SNOWBIRD, ”) 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., RN. 


CHAPTER XIX. — “SILAS GRIG HIS YARN ”— 
THE WHITE WHALE—AFLOAT ON AN ICEBERG 
—A DREARY JOURNEY—BEAR ADVENTURES 
—“THE SEALS! THE SEALS!!” 


bps was only one subject in the whole 
world that Silas Grig was thoroughly 
conversant with, and that was the manners 
and customs of his friends the seals. Had 
you started talking upon either politics or 
science, or the state of Europe or Ireland, 
Silas would have become silent at once. 
He would have retired within himself; his 
soul, so to speak, would have gone indoors, 
and not come ont again until you had 
done. Such was Silas, and he confessed 
frankly that he had never sung & song no. 
made a speech in his lifetime. He wae a 
perfect enthusiast while talking about the 
natural family Phocids. No naturalist in 
the world knew half so much about them 
as Silas. On the evening of the day on 
which he had chosen his men from the 
crew of the Arrandoon he was pronounced 
by both Ralph and Rory to be in fine form. 

'e was full of anecdote, and even tales of 
adventure, so our heroes allowed him to 
talk, and indeed enco’ ed him to do so. 

“‘What!’? he cried, his honest, fear- 
nothing faco lighting up with smiles as he 
eyed Rory across the table after dinner. 
“Spin you a yarn, d’ye say? ah! boy, and 
you'll excuse me calling ye 8 boy. Silas 
never could tell a story, and I don’t sup- 
pose he ever had an adventure as signified 
much to you in his life.” 

“Never mind,” insisted Rory, ‘‘ you tell 
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us something, and I’ll play you that old 
tune you so dearly love.” 

“Ah! but,” said Silas, ‘‘if my matie 
were only here; now you wouldn't think, 
gentlemen ”—here he glanced round the 
table as seriously as if contradiction were 
most unlikely—‘‘ you wouldn’t think that 


a fellow like that, with such an ugly | 


chunk of a head, had any sentiment ; but 
he has, though, and he owns the prettiest 
wale and the smartest family in all Peter- 

‘Look here,’ cried Rory, ‘‘ be quiet 
about your matie. Sure this is what we're 
waiting for.” 


He exhibited the doctor's slate as he | 
spoke, and on the back thereof behold, in | 


large letters, the words, 


“Stuas Gric nis YARN.” 

Silas laughed till his sides ached, his 
eyes watered, the chair creaked, and the 
rafters rang. It was a Plesssot sight to 
see. After this he lit up a huge meerschaum 


The Regions of Desolation. 


pipe, “hoping there was no offence,” only Peterhead after all. I marched boldly 
down to the docks, and on board a great 
raking-masted Greenlandman. 


cleared His throat, turning his face upwards 
at the pendent c i i 
there, vthen he sera eaelibiiee tes 


*‘ Of the earlier days of Silas Grig little 


me three times a day, drilled me through 
| the English 


| —I made three days’ journey due north, | 
/and never return 


need be said. I dare say he was no better 
and no worse than other boys. He nearly 
plagued the life out of his grandmother, 
and drove three maiden aunts to the verge 
of distraction, and made any amount of 
work for the tailor and the shoemaker, and 
when they couldn’t stand him any longer 
at home they sent him to school, remind- 
ing the teacher ere they left him there that 
to spare the rod was to spoil the child. 
The teacher didn’t forget that ; he whipped 


‘ammar and Grey’s arith- 
metic, then flogged me into Cmsar, and 
when I translated the passage, ‘Cwsar 
triduas vias fecit’* into ‘Cmsar made 
three roads,’ the dominie gave me such a 
dressing that I followed Cwsar’s example 


to my maiden aunts | 
nor the dominie either. 

“I found myself now in the heart of 
what I then took to be a big town, for I 
wasn't very big myself, you know. It was 


* “Cwsar made three days’ journey.” 


““¢What use would you be?’ inquired 
the skipper when I told him what I wanted. 
‘Bless me!’ he added, ‘ you ain’t any 
size at all; the bears would eat you up.” 

“«* Tl have him,’ said the doctor, ‘if 
you'll let me, captain. He can be my lob- 
lolly-boy and body- d.” 

“And so, gentlemen, from that day to 
this I’ve been a sailor o’ the northern seas, 
and there i much to be seen in these 
regions that old Silas hasn’t come across, 
from Baffin's Bay to Kamschatka, from 
lonely Spitzbergen in the north to Iceland 
in the south.” 

“And so you've been in Spitzbergen 
have you ?”’ said McBain. 

‘“‘Why, bless you, yes,” replied Silas. 
“Tt was there I was in at the death of the 
great white whale, and a sad day it was 
for us, I can tell you. He was white with 

.* I should think he couldn’t have 
been much under a hundred years old, and 
just as sly and wary as a hundred and 
forty foxes all rolled into one. Many and 
many a boat had tried to catch him, but 
he had a way of diving and doubling to 
avoid the harpoons that some believed was 
rather more than natural; then when you 
thought he was miles and miles away, 
pop! up he would come among the very 
midst of the boats, and a funny thing i 
would be if he didn’t knock one o’ them to 
smithereens with that tail o’ his. We 
killed him though. Our skipper himself 
speared him, but it was hours after that 
before he died. And before he died ter- 
rible was the revenge he took on his de- 
stroyers. Gentlemen, Silas Grig has no 
language in his vocabulary to describe the 
vicious wrath of that sea-demon. I think 
I see him now as he rose to the surface, 
blowing blood and spray, snorting with 
fury, with fire seeming to flash out of his 
little evil eyes. We in the boats thought 
our last hour had come, as he ploughed 
down through us. But our hearts stood 
still with fear and dread when he dashed 
past us and made for the ship itself. On- 
ward with lightning speed went the brute, 
leaving a wake astern such as a man-o'- 
war might have left. 

“‘Our craft—a small brig—was lying 
with her foreyard aback. She looked as if 
sleeping on the gently rippling water. 
No one spoke in the boats, every eye was 
fixed on our ship—our home, and on the 
fearful monster advancing to attack her. 
We could see that the people left on the 
brig knew the whole extent of their dan. 
ger, for they seemed all on deck. There 
were wild shouts, and guns were fired, but 
nothing availed to avert the catastrophe. 
Then, oh! the sad despairing cry that rose 
to heaven from that doomed ship! It 
seems to ring in my ears whenever I think 
of it. The whale struck her right amid- 
ships, and she went over and down at once. 
No soul was saved, and when we rode up 
to the spot there was nothing to be seen, 
and aothing to be heard, save the body of 
the great white whale, dead, on his side, 
with the waves lap-lapping against it as it 
slowly rose and fell. 

“ For six long, cold, weary days we lived 
in the open boats, feeding on the flesh of 
the seals we happened to kill, and quench- 
ing our thirst with the snow we gathered 
from the ice. When we had almost de- 
spaired of being saved, for we were far to 
the nor’ard and east of the usual fish- 
ing-grounds, a Norwegian walrus-hunter 
picked us up, and landed us at last, in 


* Very old whales are sometimes found in the far 
northeri seas covered with a kind of parasite, which 
gives them a white or light-grey appearance. 
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mid-winter, on a dreary shore in Lapland. 
But, gentlemen, that is nothing to what 
we, the survivors of the ill-fated Jonathan 
-Grey, suffered some years afterwards, The 
ship got ‘in the nips’ coming out o’ the 
pack. We were crushed just as you might 
crush an egg-shell between your fingers. 
"Thirty of us embarked upon the very ice- 
berg that had caused our ruin, with two 
casks of biscuit, and hardly clothes enough 
to cover us. Then it came on to blow, and, 
huddled together in the centre of the berg, 
we were blown out to sea, trying in vain 
to keep each other warm, and defend our- 
selves from the cruel cold seas that dashed 
over us, heavier than lead, more remorse- 
less than the grave. Fifteen days were 
we on the berg, and every day some one 
dropped off, ay, and the living seemed to 
envy the quiet ealm sleep of the dead. A 
sail in sight at last, and how many of us 
think you were alive to see it? Three! 


| only three! It was a year after this before 


I was fit to brave the Arctic seas again, 
end meanwhile I had met my Peggy—my 
little wife that is. Some difference, you 


| will allow, gentlemen, between Silas Grig 


afloat on a solitary iceberg in a troubled 
northern sea, and Silas strolling on the 
top of a breezy cliff in the bright moon- 


| light of midsummer, with Peggy on his 


arm, and just as happy as the sea-birds. 
““Were these the only times that I was 

cast away? No—for I lost my ship by 

fire once in the northern ice of Western 


| Greenland, and it was two whole years 


before either myself or my messmates 
placed foot again on British soil. There 
‘wasn’t a ship anywhere near us, and the 
nearest settlement was a colony of trans- 
ported Danes, that lived about three hun- 
dred miles south of us. We saved all we 
could from the burning barque, and that 
was little enough; then we constructed 
rough sledges, and tied our food and 


; chattels thereon, and set out upon our 


, was wild and desolate in the extreme. 


, all reach the colony; 


long, dreary march. It took us well-nigh 
two months to accomplish our journey, for 
the way was a rough one, and the region 
t 
was late in autumn, and the sun shone by 
day, but his beams were sadly shorn by 
the falling snow. Five suns in all we 
could count at times, though. four, you 
know, were merely mirages. We did not 
indeed, many 
succumbed to the fatigue of the march, to 
frost-bites, and to scurvy, and we laid 
them to rest in hastily-dug graves, and 
the snow was their only winding-sheet. 
It was more than a year before we found 
a passage back to our own country, and 
kind though the poor people all were to 
us, the governor included, we had to rough 


| it, I can tell you. But you see, sailors who 
' choose the Arctic Seas as their cruising- 
* grounds must expect to suffer at times. 


“Bears, did yousay? Thousands! I’ve 
counted as many as fifty at one time on 
the ice, and I’ve had a few encounters 
with them too, myself, though I've known 
those that have had more. I’ve known 
men fight them single-handed, and come 
off scot free, leaving Bruin dead on the ice. 
Dickie McInlay fought a bear with a seal- 
club. You may be sure the duel wasn’t of 
his own proposing; but coming across the 
ice one day all alone, he rounded the cor- 
ner of a hummock, and lo! and behold! 
there was a monstrous bear washing the 
blood off his chops after eating a seal. 

“*Ho! ho!’ roared the bear. ‘I 
have dined, but you'll come in handy for 
«dessert. Oho! ‘augh, O! oh!” 

“Dick was a little bit of a fellow, but 


his biceps was as big round and just as 
hard as a hawser, 
“««Tf you come an inch nearer me,’ cried 


Return of the 


Dickie, quite undaunted, ‘it'll be a dear 
day’s work for ye, Mr. Bruin.’ 

“The bear crouched for a spring. He 
never did spring, though ; but Dickie did, 
and he will tell you to this day that he 
never could understand how he managed 
to clear the space betwixt himself and the 
bear so speedily. Then there was a dull 
thud; Bruin never lifted head again, for 
the iron of Dickie’s club was planted deep 
into his brain. 

«« The doctor here,” continued Silas, ‘‘can 
tell you what a terribly sharp and deadly 
weapon of offence a large amputating knife 
would prove, in the hands of a powerful 
man, against any animal that ever lived. 
But the doctor I don’t think would care 
to attack a bear with one.” 

“Indeed, no,” said Sandy; ‘I would 
rather be excused.” 

“But the surgeon of the North Star 
did,” said Silas. ‘(I was witness myself 
to the awful encounter. But the poor 
surgeon was mad at the time; he had 
given way to the rum-fever—rum-fiend 
it should be called. With his knife in his 
hand he wandered off and away all by 


himself over the pack. I saw the fight 
between the bear and him commence, and 
sent men at once to assist him. When 


Walrus Hunters, 


| they reached the scene of action they found 
the huge bear lying dead, stabbed in fifty 
| plasre at least. The snow for yards around 
| had been trampled down in the awful 
struggle, and was yellow and red with 
blood. The doctor lay beside the bear, 
apparently asleep. I need not tell you 
| that he slept the sleep that knows no 
| waking. @ poor fellow’s body was 
| erushed to pulp. 

‘* Charles Manning, a spectioneer of the 
| Good Resolve, was lying on his back on 
| the sunny side of a hummock, snatching a 
| five-minutes’ rest, for it was sealing time, 
when a bear crept up behind him, more 
| stealthily than any cat could have done. 
| He drew his paw upwards along the poor 
| fellow’s body. Only once, mind you, but 
| he left him a mere empty shell.* 

| “Ah! but, gentlemen, you should havo 
| seen a two-mile run I had not five years 
| ago from a bear. Silas himself wouldn't 
| have believed that Silas could have done 
| the distance in double the time. He was 
| coming home all by himself, when he burst 


| ©The author is relating facts; names only are come 
cealed. x 
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his rifle firing at a seal, and just at that 
moment up popped a bear. 

‘©All alone, are you, Silas?’ Bruin 
seemed to say. 

‘* Yes,’ replied Silas, moving off; ‘and 


I don’t want your company either. I 
know ny way, thank you. 
‘«¢Qh, I dare say you do!’ says the bear. 


‘But it will only be friendly like if I see | 


you home, Wait a bit.’ 
“Never a wait!’ said Silas, and so the 
race began. 


“Of course, they saw it from the ship, 
and sent men to mect me and settle Bruin. 
Puffed ’ I should think I was! I lay on 
my face for five minutes, with no more 
breath in my old bellows than there is in 
dead badger!” 

“You've seen the sea-lion, I suppose, 
Captain Grig?” said Allan. - 

“T have that!” replied Silas, ‘‘ and the 
sea-bear too, and I don’t know which of 
the two I’d rather mect on the top of a 
berg, for they are vicious brutes both.” 

“Tve read some very interesting ac- 
counts of them,” said Allan, ‘‘ in the en- 
cyclopeedias.”” 

‘* So have I,” laughed old Silas, ‘‘ written 
by men who had never seen them out of the 
Brighton Aquarium. Pardon me, but you 
cannot study nature from books.” 

“Do you know the Stemmatopus crista- 
tus?”’ inquired Rory. 


“it is a great black seal, with a thing like 
Hy kettle-pot over his head.” 

“‘Oho!” cried Silas; ‘‘now I know. 
You mean the bladder-nose. Ay, lad! and 
; @ dangerous monster he is. A Greenland 
‘ gailor would almost as soon face a bear as 
| fight one of those brutes single-handed.” 

‘But the books tell us,” said Rory, 
‘that, when surprised by the hunter, they 
weep copiously.” 

‘* Bother such books!” said Silas. 
1“ What? a bladder-nose weep! Croco- 
dile’s tears, then, lad! Why, gentlemen, 
| this monstrous seal is more fierce than any 
| otber I know. When once he gets his 
i back up and erects that kettle-pot o’ his, 
; and turns round to see who is coming, 
i stand clear, that’s what Silas says, for he 
' means mischief, and he’s as willing to take 
‘his death as any terrier dog that ever 
‘barked. I would like to see some o’ those 
cyclopmdia-building chaps face to face 
with a healthy bladder-nose on a bit o’ 
bay ice. I think I know which o’ them 
would do the weeping part of the busi- 
ness.” 

“‘ Down south here,” said McBain—‘ if 
we can call it south—the seals have their 
young on the ice, don’t they?” 

‘* You’re right, sir,” said Silas. 

‘‘ And where do they go after that ?”” 


: _ ‘* Away back to the far, far north,” said 
| Silas. 


‘*We follow them up as far as we 


“What ship, my boy °” said Silas, with | can. They live at the Pole.” 


one hand behind his ear ; 
the name o’ the craft.” 


“T didn’t catch 


: «Ah! gaid McBain, “and that, Cap- | 
' tain Grig, is in itself a proof that there 


“It isn’t a ship,” said Rory, smiling ; | must be open water around the Pole.” 


“T haven’t a doubt cbout it!” cried 
Silas ; ‘‘andif you succeed in getting there 
you'll see land and water too, mountains 
and streams, and maybe a milder climate. 
Seals were never made to live down in 
the dark water; they have eyes and lung: 
even if they are amphibious. But look! 
| look ! look, men, look!” 

Silas started up from the table as he 
| spoke, excitement expressed in every lines- 
| ment of his face. He pointed to the port 
from which at present the Canny Scotia 
was plainly visible, about half a mile off, 
'on the weather quarter. The men could 
| be sean crowding up the rattlings, and even 
manning the yards, and wildly waving 
their caps and arms in the air. 

Silas threw the port open wide. “ Lis- 
ten!” he cried. 

Our heroes held their breath, while over 
the water from the distant barque came 
the sound of many voices cheering. Then 
the Arrandoon’s rigging is manned, and 
| glad shout after glad shout is sent them 


Next moment Stevenson rushed into the 
‘eabin. ‘The seals! the seals! ’? was all 
| he could say, or rather gasp. 
| Are there many?” inquired several 
voices at once. 

‘* Millions on millions ! ” cried the mate ; 
| ‘the whole pack is black with them as far 
; a8 ever we can see from the mainmast 
head.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Ertoart, AUTHOR oF “JACK AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC. 


if have contents of the bag were these—a 
broken slate, two or three copybooks, 


a Latin grammar, a German ditto, and 
a cheap copy of Peter Simple; but of 


deeds or legal papers that bag held none. 
Mr. Hartley was not only very much dis- 
appointed, but very much annoyed. How 
could the bag have got there? How could 
the boys have known of it? As to Law- 
rence, he was convinced that Tom meant, 
as he said, ‘to sell him.” It had been a 
trick, a plant, and he would pay Tom out 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE CONTENTS OF THE BAG. 


for it well at the first oP 
it was even a more cruel disappointment to 
him than it was to Mr. Hartley; he had 
so prided himself upon showing what he 
could do, and he had built very much 
upon having another watch in place of the 
one that had been stolen, and now, after 
all the trouble he had taken, the annoyance 
and worry, he had fetched up from ‘‘down 
a tree” nothing but a schoolboy’s satchel ! 

There was so much speculation, not only 
about how the bag got ‘‘down the tree,” 
but why Dick had been sent to fetch it 1] 5 
that Ted thought it best to tell the whole 
story—es) cially as he considered that it 
rather redounded to Lawrence’s credit, as 
showing how anxious he was to restore his 
uncle’s property to him. Lawrence sat by 


|| in sulky silence—he felt more aggrieved 


than ever. Mr. Hartley spoke to him 
Kindly : ‘‘ Well, you did your best, my boy, 
and we can none of usdo more. If you 
had told me from the first, though, we 
might have got up the bag without 
sending Dick down after it. I’m afraid it 
must have been rather a tight fit for him, 
poor fellow. I shall go to-morrow to 
Acorn House, and sec if Master Tom will 
tell meanything. I expect he knows more 
of my bag than he told you.” 

“He deserves to be flogged for telling 
me such a lie!”’ cried Lawrence. 

“ Before we talk of flogging,” said his 
uncle, gravely, “ let’s him first what 
a lie means, and why the truth should 
always be spoken; and Miss Bransome will 
do that in time, I have little fear; but I 
should like to know how this bag got 


inside my walnut-tree.” 


rtunity. But / 


Then James was able to give a solution 
of that matter. A year or two back Mr. 
Sampson had had three of his nephews 
staying with him for part of their holidays. 
One of them liked quiet; he was ‘‘ studious 
like,” as James put it, and he used to get 
away from the others, let himself in to Mr. 
Hartley's garden by his uncle’s key, and 
read his books on the terrace. Once or 
twice James had seen him up in that very 
tree with his bag full of books, but he was 
so quiet and orderly that James saw no 
reason to interfere. But one day a tele- 
gram came from the country that his 

‘ather was very ill and not likely to live, 
and the three young gentlemen were to go 
and sce the last of him. ‘‘ Which they 
didn’t,” said James, ‘‘for he got well, he 
was glad to say.” This especial young 
gentleman, the quict one, was up in his 
favourite tree—he 
used he mount at 
ve leverly, an 

pull his bag up 
with a string after 
him — and James 
rememberedseeing 
him come down 
the tree, when he 
heard the news, a 
deal faster than 
he went up, and 
run in to his bro- 
thers at Mr. Samp- 
son’s. No doubt 
he left the bag 
behind him, and it 
must have fallen 
inside the tree. 
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Mr. Sampson opened one of the books 
and found his nephew’s name on the title- 
page. P G 
“ That’s about it, James,” he said. “I 
should never have lent him my key but 
that he seemed so quiet. But if he wanted 
to climb trees why couldn’t mine have 
contented him instead of his using yours?” 
he said to Mr. Hartley. 

“* As I mentioned, sir,” said James, ‘‘ he 
was ‘studious like,’ and his brothers were so 
full of life. Hetold me once he did like to 
be able to give his mind to his books in 
quiet.” 

“‘Humph! I think my place would have 
been quiet enough for him to have read 
Peter Simple in,” said Mr. Sampson. 

Mr. Hartley turned the conversation by 
having coffee brought up for his friends, 
and instead of returning to Mr. Sampson’s 
they spent the evening, where they were, 
and the next day Mr. Hartley was driven 
over by Dick to Acorn House. 

But another disappointment awaited him 
there—Tom had disappeared. He had 
been a good boy, made progress with 
his lessons, and seemed very happy, but 
when the bell had rung for prayers the 
preceding evening Tom was missing. 
‘There was no wall round the garden, but 
a fence five feet high screened part, and a 
tolerably thick hedge the remainder. The 

ate might have been left open—neither 
Stiss Bransome nor her servant was 

uite positive that that had not happened. 
tt was generally kept locked, but more 
to prevent tramps and interlopers coming 
in than to keep the boys from runving 
out. The place was not s prison, but a 
home, which no boy was ever in a hurry 
to leave, and Miss Bransome was positive 
that Tom had not left of his own accord. 
He must either have been decoyed away 
or taken by main force by some one who 
had contrived to come into the garden 
unseen and keep hidden. There were 
shrubberies and an outhouse or two where 
that could easily happen. What confirmed 
Miss Bransomwe in this opinion was the 
fact that two or three of the boys had seen 
a tall gipsy-like woman peering over the 
fence once or twice, who, as soon as she 
saw that she was perceived, went away. 
One of them had told Tom of her, and he 
had looked frightened, and for two or 
three days after had tried to avoid going 


into the garden: 

Miss Bransome was very much grieved 
at his disappearance ; so was Mr. Hartley. 
The poor child had been taken back to 
sin and evil, robbed of his one chance of 
being trained to better things. Bob felt 
broken-hearted when ho heard of it, and, 
for a time at least, Mr. Hartley forgot the 
loss of his bag in the loss of poor little 
Tom. 


A POEM OF PLACES. 


IN FIVE CANTOS AND A MORAL. 


By Ropert RICHARDSON, B.A. 


THERE was a bright boy down in Goschen, 
Who discovered perpetual motion : 

“ Kureka !” cried he, 

In a transport of glee, 
“It's entirely my own little notion.” 


A young esthete resides in Calcutta, 
Who lives upon green tea and butter : 
“ Common victuals,” says he, 

“With my nerves don’t agree ; 
I am far too intense, too too utter.” 


There was a young native of Java, 
Who frequently said he could halve 
Bald head of a neighbour 
With one stroke of his sabre, 
He was such an accurate carver. 


There was a sweet youth in Madeira, 

Who lamented that things were not clearer : 
Says he, “ Life’s a dream, 
Things are not what they secm, 

And what is this world but chimera!” 


A young soldier was quartered at Norwich, 
Who was sent by his colonel to forage : 
But all that he found 
‘Was some sausage—one pound, 
And a plate of cold hominy porridge. 


Mora. 


Boys, my ballad of places is ended, 

Says the proverb, ‘‘ Least said soonest mended ;” 
Get what meaning you please 
Out of verses like these ; 

Get none, and I shan’t feel offended. 


— 


A BEAR HUNT IN THE PYRENEES. 


NE season when I was at Paris, unde- 
termined which direction I should 
take for my autumn holiday, I remembered 
a pressing invitation I had received from 
the Baron de —— to visit him at his roman- 
tically situated Chateau, near Bagneres de 
Bigorre. It had been half settled that I and 
a friend, not unknown to him, should look 
in at Biarritz if we could manage it; and 
we hoped to find time for both excursions. 
We set off one bright morning, agreeing 
to see all that should be worth attention 
on our route. At Bagncres I wascordiall; 
welcomed, and my friend was also asked 
to take up his abode at the Baron's dur- 
ing the period of our rambles. 

Tn our strolls amongst the hamlets dot- 
ted about the surrounding mountains, we 
fell in with an ardent lover of nature, and 
a keen sportsman, Rollo Dennis, who had 
temporarily established himself at a small 
village inn. At the cozy though homely 
suppers that we partook of with him, we 
talked over the sport afforded in that part 
of the country ; and one evening, while at 


our repast, we were informed that a large 
powerful bear had taken up his quarters 
on the outskirts of the forest, near the inn 
where Rollo was staying. He had found a 
secure and almost inaccessible retreat close 
to some steep rocks, which sloped down to 
the adjacent valley, where he concealed 
himself so effectually that he had hitherto 
managed to elude his pursuers. Lately he 
had committed wholesale ravages in the 
neighbouring villages—cattle were often 
missing out of their stalls, and he excr- 
cised his voracious propensities with such 
continued boldness, that every one felt 
much apprehension and dlarm. Children 
were not safe, and very recently he had 
attacked a woman returning to the moun- 
tains, who with difficulty saved herself by 
entering into a cot! , the door of which 
had fortunately s open, favouring her 
escape. The chase of old Bruin was de- 
cided on, and a fine opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself of killing a ferocious marauder, 
and at the same time securing a valuable 
bearskin as a trophy of our adventure. 

On the very next morning we prepared 
for the chase. Well armed with guns, and 
supplied with hunting gear, we began the 
ascent of the mountains, the Baron accom- 
panying us, towards some defiles tangled 
over with brushwood, through which wild 
torrents rushed. A number of peasants 
with rusty guns followed us; evidently 
not for the amusement of hunting, but in 
faldiment of feudal duties towards their 
lord. 

Fortune favoured our undertaking; for 
near a rock to which a narrow pathway 
led, we beheld some remains, testifying to 
a visit Bruin had made—a mutilated, half- 
devoured sheep, on whose wool a black 
distinguishing mark was seen, proving that 
the victim had been rob! from the 
Baron’s flock. Broad, uncouth, unfamiliar 
footmarks which met our view, left no 
doubt that Bruin was the culprit ; and the 

et warm body showed that he could not 
to far off. So we carefully examined the 
locks of our guns, loosened our hunting- 
knives, and proceeded onwards, keeping at 
a short distance from each other, and look- 
ing out for the trace of his paws, until we 
advanced into the most difficult part of the 
chain of rocks. 

“There, there he goes!” suddenly cried 
one of the party ; and he was not mistaker. 
About a hundred paces ahead a large un- 
wicldy bear was seen, clambering across a 
rock, apparently intent on malin ig bis 
escapefromus. But Rollo, with admirable 
promptitude, slipped down an almost per- 
pendicular declivity, till he came to a rent 
or chasm which offered but very littlo 
standing-room, where he found himself 
face to face with the bear, who was hem- 
med in by the steep rock to the right, the 
tremendous precipice to the left, and before 
and behind him his pursuers. 

He was thus effectually brought to bay, 
for all chance of escape was cut off. His 
situation, however, wasnot moreunpleasant 
than ours, for in the narrow threadlike 
pathway in which the bear-hunter stood, 
and I beside him, it was not possible to 
bave a shot at Bruin without incurring 
the danger of killing one or other of the 
party. The sullen monster seemed per- 
fectly cognisant of the fact, and remained 
stationary, except that, with a yawn, he 
opened his capacious jaws. 

“We must get at him from the other side, 
yonder,” said the Baron, pointing to the 
summit of an overhanging rock. ‘‘ Let us 
scramble up there, and should Captain 
Rollo miss his aim, Bruin will at all evcuto 
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be a sure mark for our balls, But be| a thick stream of blood, for his opponent | deed dead, but, with inexpressible joy 
ready ! take care that the captain does not | had run his hunting-knife up to its hilt | and surprise, we heard a human voice. 
remain without help.” | in his body—whether during the bear’s | ‘‘ Thank God, Rollo is alive!” we all ex- 

‘Hist! be careful !” | attack upon him, or previously, we had | claimed. . 

We began hastily to climb the steep | yet to learn. Our own hunting-knives| ‘‘Help, friends! help me up! my ankle 
acclivity, which rose about twenty or | were quickly out of their sheaths, in the | is sprained,” wasall he said. The spectacle 
thirty yards above the yawning chasm: hope of putting an end to the unequal | we beheld could scarcely be believed. 
no very easy task to accomplish, for it contest, when we beheld bear and man, still | With the exception of a sprained ankle, 
was with difficulty that our feet could | united, rol) over the brink of the precipice | Rollo lay uninjured beside his dead ad- 


retain their hold on the smooth slaty | into the terrific abyss below. 


surface. How- 
ever, impelled 
by 8 sense of 
danger into . 
energetic ef- 
fortes we at last 
gained the top, 
when suddenly 
the report of a 
shot was heard. 
Rollo had mis- 
sed the bear at 
8 distance of 
hardly twenty 
feet, and he was 
soon seen clam- 
bering up the 
steep to join us, 
after first 
throwing the 
discharged gun 
away to aid bis 
flight. The 
animal mean- 
while apy d 
disposed to 
take advanta, 
ef this lucky 
moment to es- 
cape from his 
enemies, when 
unfortunately 
Rollo, in his 
ascent towards 
us, stumbled, 
and rolled 
down the rock 
again, falling 
with all his 
weight on the 
hnge body of 
the bear! 

The phleg- 
matic rute 
was now at 
least as much 
terrified as the 
valiant Rollo! 
for when he had 
shaken off the 
load which had 
so suddenly 
come upon him, 
both remained 
for a few se- 
conds motion- 
less, opposite 
each other. ute 

derous bear 
Lee the first to 
recover consciousness : raising himself on 
his hind legs, he gave a fearful yell! and 
we hastily took aim at him, but were not 
quick enough, for all at once he pressed 
forward to the retreating Rollo, and, to our 


“The bear and man, still united, 


A cry of horror escaped us! and it was 
re-echoed by the peasants, who, srriving 
on the height we had quitted, had witne: 
the fearful catastrophe. 

Under the guidance of the Baron we all 


astonishment, both disappeared, the inter- : made for the depths below, in search of 


vening rock hiding them from our sight | 


and guns. 

Anxiously we hastened to descend to the 
chasm, when a terrible spectacle there pre- 
sented itself. The bear and Rollo, clasping 
each other with convulsive tenacity, as 
though their safety d ded on not letting 
gs ir hold, had slidden down to the 
of the rock. From the bear gushed 


the bodies, to attain which half an hour’s 
circuit became necessary. Painfully im- 
pressed, we entered an opening which 
commanded a view of the abyss, down 
whose lofty side we thought Rollo and the 
bear must inevitably have been dashed to 
pieces. With sad hearts we found our way 
into the darksome abyss. We soon per- 
ceived a motionless mass ; the bear was in- 


rolled over the brink.” 


versary, and with loud hurrahs we fired 
off our guns 
in honour of 
our valiant 
hero. 

On a litter 
consisting of 
large branches 
of trees lay the 
bleeding mon- 
ster, in whose 
breast Rollo’s 
knife was yet 
remaining, not- 
withstanding 
his fall. His 
victor, raised 
upon the shoul- 
ders of two at- 
tendants, was 
also borne 
along. When 
the procession 
arrived in the 
village, a tu- 
multuous shout 
of rejoicing on 
all sides broke 
forth. Rollo 
was welcomed 
with admiration 
and thanks for 
their  deliver- 
ance from the 
rapacious ani- | 
mal who had 
been the cause 
of severe loss 


upon our ar- 
rival at the | 
castle that we 
Imew the full 
details of the | 
astounding fall 
from the rocky 
pinnacle. Rollo 
while descend- 
ing had con- 
sively clung 
to his enormous 
antagonist, 
never letting 
go his hold 
or an in- 
i ace stant, and 
it happene upon coming to the 
grout it was Bruin who lay undermost, 
by which circumstance hi$ soft broad body 
had borne the shock of the fall, and Rollo, 
as though lying on a soft feather-bed, was 
scarcely hurt at all. Upon removing the 
bear’s shaggy coat we observed that his 
neck was broken. 
Rollo soon quitted his country quarters, 
uite satisfied with his hunting exploits. 
‘pon leaving the Pyrenees, his last words 
at parting were a recommendation to the 
peasants that when another occasion should 
offer, some one else in the district shotld 
imitate his example! 
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ihe galleries devoted to ancient and modern 
armour are sure to attract all boys. Great 
3 indeed is the contrast between the old poniard, 
with its jagged edge, and the modern bayonet; 
greater still that between the arquebuss and the 
Martini-Henry rifle. It isa question whether war 
has become less cruel since the middle ages, but 
it has undoubtedly become more scientific. We 
laugh at some of the appliances of our ancestors 
for repelling the foo—their stink-pots, their cum- 
bersome blunderbusses, sometimes made yet more 
unwieldy by there being four barrels to one 
stock and a spear as well. We wonder how the 
knight of ancient times could find a horse to 
carry him, clothed as he was in ponderous 
armour from head to foot, and carrying a heavy 
battle-axe, besides a lance sixteen feet ses and 
various other trifles; but we cease to wonder 
that he fourd it necessary to wear a spur big 
enough to be used as a weapon of offence if re- 
quired. When we remember, too, that the un- 
fortunate horse was himself clothed in steel, we 
can scarcely escape the conviction that there 
must have been a breed of horses of most extra- 
ordinary powers in former times. No wonder 
that when horse and man were fairly under way, 
the poor yeomen, clothed only in baff jerkin, 
and with no weapon which availed against steel, 
gave way before such a mass in motion. 

When ganpowder was invented the days of 


armour were numbered, but it seems to have |. 


survived the use of cannon in battle by several 
centuries. Cannon of a sort were used at the 
battlo of Crecy, but when we inspect the various 
specimens exhibited in the galleries we can only 
admire the pluck of the men who fired them. 
The balls were of stone ; several specimens are 
still preserved. But gradually the weapons im- 
proved ; an enormous step was taken when guns 
were made small enough to be portable by one 
man. We must pity the first company of arque- 
busiers, for they must have had hard times. To 
begin with, their weapons were too heavy to hold 
to the’ shoulder, so before they could take aim 
the barrel hail to be rested on a fork stuck in the 
ground. Then the liability of bursting was 
considerable, and even if that danger were sur- 
mounted the firer received a ‘‘kick” that not 
infrequently knocked him over. It seems mys- 
terious how any good practice could be made 
with a gun whose barrel ended ina bell; but, 
notwithstanding all drawbacks, guns rapidly 
rose in favour and beat the bow out of the field. 
‘When Latimer was x boy he had to practise 
shooting under a law which compelled all youths 
to learn the use of the bow and arrow, but be- 
fore he died he had seen the havoc wrought by 


the more modern weapon upon the armies of the | 


enemy. 


But certain of the curiosities displayed in- 


these armouries are more saddening than inte- 
resting, and we could wish that, for the credit of 
our country, they had never existed. There is 
the model of the rack on which many a poor 
prisoner has confessed a crime of which he was 
not guilty, preferring the certainty of death to 
the chance of further torture. We have grown 
more humane now, and wiser also, for it stands 
to reason that the baser a man is the more pro- 
bably- will he implicate others to save himself 
from pain. Many a noble head has fallen be- 
neath the axe because of testimony wrung from 
some poor wretch in the delirium of agony. 
Happily the rack and its evil companions, 
thumbscrew, bilboes, and all, are now curiosities 
only. 

But sadder still is the reflection that these 
‘*infernal machines,” as they have been rightly 
named, were chiefly used in the name of the 
God of mercy. We may grieve when we con- 
template the ingenious weapons devised for 
slaymg an enemy in fight, but from the in- 
struments of torture we turn away in disgust 
and loathing. 

Look too on the block and axe, the very block 
on which noble lords have laid their heads. The 
dint of the steel in the hard wood can still be 
seen. But it is more than a hundred years 


E TOWER 


PART II. 


! since the axe was used, and probably it will ! 
/ never be used again. Rebellions are not so! 
: frequent now as they used to be, and there are 
better means of obtaining redress of grievances | 
{than marching on London in arms. During | 
' our Queen’s long reign not a single person has 
suffered death for a political offence ; even the 
‘ attempts on her life have been punished in a | 
less barbarous way than would have been the | 
‘ case formerly, when the blood of ono victim | 
was scarcely dry on the block before another 
was ready to sutfer. 

But there is scarcely an end to the sights of 
the Tower. When the ancient armouries are ; 
explored there are the modern ones, with their | 
endless rows of rifles, swords, and pistols, worked 
into all manner of shining devices ; the Beau- 
champ Tower, once the State Prison, with its ; 
memorials cut in th: :tene of many a royal and | 
noble inmate; the Traitors’ Gate, St. John’s | 
Chapel, and the old moat. Even the warders | 
} themselves are books of history, modern per- : 
haps, but none the less interesting, and a half- | 
hour can be spent in few pleasanter ways than 
in listening to the tales of some of these 
picturesque veterans, whose medals show them 
to be no carpet knights But leaving all these 
we must end by a short description of the great 
fire at the Tower, which bid fair to render the 
whole building a memory only. 

On the evening of the 30th of October, 1841, 
a sentinel who was on guard fancied he saw a 
strange light under the cupola of the Bowyer 
Tower. A few moments’ attention satisfied him 
that something was wrong, so he fired off his mus- 
ket. The drums instantly sounded the alarm, and 
hundreds of nen of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
who were stationed in the Tower, turned out to 
find that the Tower was in flames. The nine 
engines which were kept in the Tower were 
speedily brought out, but, as usually happens in 
such cases, the supply of water was lamentably 
short. Before the engines were got to work the 
Round Tower was blazing, and notwithstanding 
the gallant efforts of ‘hs Guards, under tho 
command of Colonel Auckland Eden, it was 
soon plain that it was doomed. Its great 
height prevented the water from reaching it 
properly, and, to add to other drawbacks, the 
tide was low. By eleven o'clock it was de- 
stroyed, and the roof of the Armoury was in 
flames. But by this time other engines had 
arrived, and not long after the floating engines 
weyo moored off Traitors’ Gate. Tut the latter 
had to fix 700 feet of hose before they could 
reach the flames, so that their efforts wero 
mainly directed to supplying the other engines 
with water. The ceiling of the Armoury soon 
gaye way, burying in its ruins a countless num- 

t of trophies and curiosities. The flames had 
now reached such a height that all London 
knew a great catastrophe was impending ; the 
people thronged the entrances in such numbers 
that a large force of police, reinforced by 400 
Guards, were scarcely able to keep them out ; 
severe contests took place at the gates, and it 
seemed probable at one time that the place 
would be taken by storm. 

The fire meanwhile had increased in fury, 
and the whole block of buildings seemed 
threatened. So fierce was the heat that some of 
the engines were burnt ; the Clock Tower came 
down with a thundering crash ; the lead from 
the melted pipes flowed treely about, whilst, to 
add to the misfortunes, a change of wind caused 
the flames to attack the White and Jewel 
Towers. The fear of losing the Regalia caused 
Governor Major Elkington to order the warders 
to carry the treasures to his residence, situated 
at the farther extremity of the Tower Green ; 
but it was found that the warder in charge had 
only the keys of the outer door—the others 
being in charge of the Lord Chamberlain. But 
crowbars overcame that difficulty, which was 
followed by another in the shape of the iron 
cage by which the jewels were guarded. It took 
twenty minutes to break this opep, and then, 
under the escort of soldiers ana police, the 
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valuables were removed to a place of safety. 
After all the Jewel Tower was not injured. 

Fears were entertained at two o'clock that the 
magazine near the armoury would be attacked, 
in which case fearful explosion was inevitable. 
But this danger was avoided ; more engines had 
arrived and the supply of water was at last satis- 
factory, so that by half-past three the crowds 
had the gratificttion of seeing the flames begin 
to abate. But even in the morning the fire was 
still breaking out, and for days the whole of the 
buildings attacked were a mass of smouldering 
ruins, One fireman was killed by the fall of a 
piece of wall, but no other casualties of any im- 
portance occurred. How the fire originated is 
not known for certain ; it is supposed that it 
arose from the forge of the armourers in the 
Round Tower, or from the overheating of the 
stoves. The new barracks occupy the site of the 
Grand_ Storehouse, which was burnt to the 
ground, 

But enough is left to make the Tower even 
now the most interesting building in England if 
not in the world. Go and visit it, boys, and sec 
if it doesn’t make English history a more pleas- 
ing study than you have hitherto found it. 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY- 
FIGHT DAYS. 


By THe Autor oF ‘‘NavTIcUs ON HIS 
Honny-Horse.” 


PART IV.—REMARKs. 


HE tour was most successful in every way, and 
the scenery surpassed my most sanguine 
expectations, Though I traversed mountain 
ranges, ran along the edge of precipices, 
waded through rapid streams, and had several 
narrow squeaks and one bad accident, my ditti- 
culties were never insurmountable. 

I had been told that the roads in Skye and 
on the west coast were impracticable to the 
cyclist ; whereas I can certify that, although 
yey, hilly, they are in excellent condition. 
Indeed, I was enabled to carry out my original 
programme almost to the letter. It was an ex- 
ceptionally wet season, but I was fortunate in 
dodging the rain from place to place, and thus 
seeing the mountains and other objects of in- 
terest to the best advantage. 

Having had a very large experience of Scotch 
hotels, I have noted them down in my book, 
and can recommend nearly all of them. The 
proof of their moderate charges is the fact that 
the average of my daily expenditure was twelve 
shillings, including tips, repairs, postage, and 
other incidental expenses. 

My bag was strapped to the backbone of the 
tricycle, and contained a complete change of 
clothing (excepting a coat), slippers, wasbing 
gear, guide-books, etc., which, together with a 
waterproof, weighed eighteen pounds, In spite 
of the hard work I did not lose flesh, and, more- 
over, gained breadth of chest and a wonderful 
increase of appetite. On no occasion did 1 
suffer’ from over-fatigue—in short, I never felt 
better in my life. 

Crowded coaches and tourists’ grievances 
made me value more than ever the advantages 
of this enjoyable and independent way of travel- 
ling. With the idea of encouraging others to 
adopt it, I intend to submit to the reader a few 
details of my late tricycling experiences. 

On Parts I. and II., which describe the 
more frequented tourist routes, I will oniy 
make a few remarks here, reserving the details 
to be published at some future date, with the 
test of my narrative, in book form, and I wit! 
simply draw the attention of the reader to a few 
of Bd interesting places which are out of the 
track of the ordinary tourist. 

1, The Valley of the Nith, the rare beautics 
of which are lost to the railway traveller. 
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2. On the lonely moorland between Galston 
and Strathavon we looked upon the battle-fields 
of Loudon Hill and Drumclog. The former 
was the scene of a victory by Bruce over the 
Earl of Pembroke in 1807. On the latter the 
great Claverhouse had a good drubbing from a 
body of Covenanters in 1679. 

3. Ardoch (between Crief and Dumblanc), the 
best-preserved Roman camp in Great Britain. 

4, Glammis Castle. The tapestry, furniture, 
and everything in the interior —even to the 
ladies’ spinning-wheel in the drawing-room—are 
kept exactly as they have been handed down 
from generation to generation. In fact, while 
wandering from room to room, it seemed to us 
as though the world’s history had been rolled 
Dack five or six hundred years for oar especial 
denefit. 

5. At Dunnottar Castle we saw the place in 
which the regalia had been kept during tho 
siege of that celebrated fortress. in the Coven- 
anters’ dungeon we drank from the spring which 
is reported to have gushed from the rock in 
answer to their prayers; and in one corner of it 
examined the, spot where the unhappy prisoners 
had ‘undemmitied the wall and escaped from their 
confinement only to be shot or recaptured. 

G, At the quaint little village of Kineff, six 
miles from Dunnottar, I was shown the room 
in the manse where the regalia was at first con- 
cealed in a double-bottomed bed, and in the 
kirk the recess under the pulpit in which Mr. 
Grainger kept it for so long. 

Although hardly a day passed without bring- 
ing something either novel or amusing to record, 
we did not encounter any very startling adven- 
tures or misha, 

I ‘incautiously allowed a small boy to play 
about with m tricycle one day, in conse- 

uence of which my left tyre became loosened. 
‘This, as explained in my story, gave me no end 
of trouble. : 

A word about the roads. Those between 
Tyndrum and Dalmally, and likewise between 
Callender and the Trossachs, were decidedly 
bad. From Dalmally to Inverary, and throug! 
the Pass of Glencroe, very steep. The remain- 
ing 750 miles passed over were in splendid con- 
dition, The Scotch mend their roads very 
skilfully, being careful to break up the stones 
well before laying them down. 

We were fortunate in having suitable weather 
for seeing the different places. For instance, a 
fine, calm evening for the Trossachs, 2 wild day 
for the Pass of Glencroe, and a lovely afternoon 
for Kenmore, where we arrived just as the 
rhodedendrons and laburnums were in full 
bloom. 

In conclusion, P. and I thoroughly enjoyed 
ourselves during the time we were together. 


PART V. 


T., who had answered my advertisement, and 
whom J had subsequently seen, had promised to 
meet me at Perth on July 15th. That day 
being now close at hand, P. signified his inten- 
tion of returning to England. 

To my suggestion that we should all go 
together for some distance, he replied with the 
old adage, ‘‘Two is company, three is none,” 
but T persuaded him to take a run to the north 
on his own account before going home. 

‘We parted. 

From the first day of my tour I hecame aware 
that my strengthened tricycle was too heavy for 
my light weight in this hilly country, and I 
therefore ordered a new ‘“Cheylesmore” of the 
ordinary weight, with crank ball bearings, to be 
sent to Crieff by July 10th. 

On July 13th I heard that the machine could 
not be dispatched before the 20th. his news 
decided me to goon with the old one for the 
present, every day being precious. 

_1 set to work to take the whole thing to 
pieces, and after thoroughly cleaning it I once 
more stuck on the intractable tyre with india- 
rubber solution. I should have sent for the 
Froper composition long ago, had I not been 
expecting to get a new vehicle. 

On July 14th I heard from T., to say that he 


rived at Perth, but as he was minus his 
and was not sure when it would turn 
smmended me to goon, and leave him 
ake me b: 
he weather by 


favourable, I fell in with 
his plan, and havi ent him a pr 2 of 
my intended movements, I, on July 
farewell to my friends at Crieff. 


26th Day. 
Crieff. Dunkeld. 

Eleven a.m. Began the jcurney by a con- 
tinuous nt, and turned to the left at Mon- 
zie. About two hundred yards beyond that 

2 the road forks; took the right up the 
ae, Cyclists are advised to walk up this long 
incline. Near the top is a fine vista of the 


pastoral vale to the S. W., Comrie 
lying under the hills. Pa 
looking road to the right at t 
I entered Sma Glen, which is flanked by b 
and rugged cliffs. These sa funnel to 
the wind, and in some places it was difficult 
even to walk inst it. 
r the head of the pass is a large stone, 
which is supposed to have once covered Ossian’s 
tomb. 
“¢ Ossian, last of all his race, 
Lies buried in this lonely place.” 

The road now crosses the stream, and strikin 
over a rough brae, slopes down to Amulree, a 
hamlet in a dreary waste, possessing an inn. 


About two miles from Amulree the road in 
forks. The left goes to Aberfeldy; the t, 
which I followed, declines through Stath Bruan 


to Dunkeld, the scenery becoming more and 
more pleasing as the town is approached. 


nificent c 


from th a verdant stath, watere 
Tummel, could be seen stretching a 
Grampian range. 

yed about nine miles of level road before 


: Pitlochrie, a clean village with a fine 
hydropathic establishment. This favourite place 
was already alive with tourists. 


topped at the guide's 
iting for the ‘* gud: 
entertained y displayir 
Amongst other things was the 
snake from her native home, F 


house, 
” his bux 


lia), On hearing that I was well acquainted 
with that town she almost embraced me in her 


enthusiasm, and poured forth a volley of ques- 
tions ; after which she insisted upon my partak- 
ing of her hospitality in the shape of unlimited 
milk and oatcake. 


To be continued.) 


I lunched at Dunkeld, then rode up the hill | 


| THE CRYPTOGRAM ; 


| OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
| THE AMAZON. 


| (A SEQUEL To ‘‘THE GIANT RAFT."’) 
| By Jutes Verne, 
Author of ‘The Boy Captain,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XVII.—THE LAST NIGHT. 


T visit of Yaquita and her daughter 
| had been like all such visits dur- 
ing the few hours which each day the 
| husband and wife spent together. In the 
| presence of the two beings whom Joam so 
| dearly loved his heart nearly failed him. 
| But the husband—the father—retained his 
| self-command. Itwas he who comforted the 
two poor women and inspired them with a 
| little of the hope of which so little now 
; remained to him. They both had come 
| with the intention of cheering the prisoner. 
| Alas! far more than he they themselves 
| were in want of checring; but when they 
| found him still holding up his head in the 
| midst of his 
| 9 little of their hope. 

Again had Joam spoken encouraging 
| words to them. His indomitable energy 
| was due not only to the feeling of his 
| inno¢ence, but to his faith in that God a 

portion of whose justice exists in the hearts 

of men. No! Joam Dacosta would never 
| lose his life for the crime of Tijuco. 
ever did he mention the docu- 
| ment. ether it were apocryphal or no, 
| whether it were in the handwriting of Torres 
or in that of the real perpetrator of the 
crime, whether it contained or did not con- 
| tain the longed-for vindication, it was on 
| no such doubtful hypothesis that Joam 

Dacosta presumed to trust. No; he 
reckoned on 8 better argument in his 
| favour, and it was to his long life of toil 
| and honour that he relegated the task of 
pleading for him. 

This evening, then, his wife and daugh- 
ter, strengthened by the manly words, 
which thrilled them to the core of their 
hearts, had left him more confident than 
they had ever been since his arrest. For 
the last time the prisoner had embraced 
them with redoubled tenderness. It seemed. 
as though he had a presentiment that, 
whatever it might be, the dénouement was 
nigh, 

Joam Dacosta, after they had left, re- 
mained for some time perfectly motionless. 
His arms rested on a small table and sup- 
ported his head. Of what was he think- 
|ing? Had he at last been convinced that 
human justice, after failing the first time, 
would at length pronounce his acquittal ? 

Yes, he still hoped. With the report of 
Judge Jarriquez establishing his identity, 
he knew that his memoir, which he had 
penned with so much sincerity, would 
| have been sent to Rio Janeiro, and was 
now in the hands of the Chief Justice. 
This memoir, as we know, was the history 
of his life from his entry into the offices of 


| the diamond arrayal until the very moment 


when the jangada stopped before Manaos. 
Jeam Dacosta was pondering over his 
whole career. Ho again lived his past life 
from the moment when, as an orphan, ho 
had set foot in Tijuco. There his zeal 
had raised him high in the offices of the 
governor-general, into which he had been 
admitted when still very young. The 
future smiled on him ; he would have filled 
some important position. Then this sudden 
catastrophe; the robbery of the diamond 
convoy, the massacre of the escort, the sus- 
picion directed against him as the only 


at trial, they recovered ~ 
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official who could have divulged the secret 
of the expedition, his arrest, his appear- 
ance before the jury, his conviction in spite 
of all the efforts of his advocate, the last 
hours spent in the condemned cell at Villa 
Rica, his escape under conditions which 
betokened almost superhuman courage, his 
flight through the northern provinces, his 
arrival on the Peruvian frontier, and the 
reception which the starving fugitive had 
met with from the hospitable fazender 
Magalhaes. 

The prisoner once more passed in review 
these events, which had so cruelly marred 
his life. And then, lost in his thoughts 
and recollections, he sat, regardless of a 
peculiar noisc.on the outer wall of the con- 
vent, of the jerkings of a rope hitched on 
to a bar of his window, of the grating 
steel as it cut through the iron, which 
ought at once to have attracted the atten- 
tion of a less absorbed man. 

Joam Dacosta continued to live the 

ears of his youth after his arrival in 

eru. He again saw the fazender, the 
clerk, the partner of the old Portuguese, 
toiling hard for the prosperity of the 
establishment at Iquitos. Ah! why at 
the outset had he not told all to his bene- 
factor? He would never have doubted 
him. It was the only error with which he 
could reproach himself. Why had he not 
confessed’ to him whence he had come, and 
who he was—above all, at the moment 


And now the noise outside became loud 
enough to attract the prisoner’s attention. 
For an instant Joam raised his head; his 
eyes sought the window, but with a vacant 
look, as though he were unconscious, and | 
the next instant his head again sunk into | 
his hands. Again he was in thought back | 
at Iquitos. 

There the old fazender was dying; | 
before his end he longed for the future of | 
his daughter to be assured, for his partner 
to be the sole master of the settlement | 
which had grown so_ prosperous under his | 
management. Should Dacosta have spoken | 
then ? Perhaps; but he dared not do it. | 
He again lived the happy days he had 
spent with Yaquita, and again thought of 
the birth of his children, again felt the 
happiness which had its only trouble in the 
remembrances of Tijuco and the remorse 
that he had not confessed his terrible secret. 

The chain of events was reproduced in 
Joam’s mind with a clearness and com- 
pleteness quite remarkable. 

And now he was thinking of the day 
when his daughter’s marriage with Manoel 
had been decided. Could he allow that 
union to take place under a false name 
without acquainting the lad with the mys- 
tery of his life? No! And so at the ad- 
vice of Judge Ribeiro he resolved to come 
and cluim the revision of his sentence, to 
demand the rehabilitation which was his 
due! He was starting with his people, and 


He scarcely spoke 


when Magalhaes had placed in his hand 
the hand of his daughter who would never 
have believed that he was the author of so 


frightful a crime. 


and his life, and then the denunciation and 
the arrest! 

Suddenly the window flew open with a 
violent push from without. 

Joam started up; the souvenirs of the 
past vanished like a shadow. 

Benito leapt into into the room; he was 
in the presence of his father, and the next 
moment Manoel, tearing down the remain- 
ing bars, appeared before him. 

Joam Dacosta would have uttered a cry 
of surprise. Benito left him no time to do so. 

‘‘ Father,” he said, ‘‘ the window grating 
is down. A rope leads to the ground. A 
pirogue is waiting for you on the canal 
not a hundred yards off. Araujo is there 
ready to take you far away from Manaos, 
on the other bank of the Amazon, where 
your track will never be discovered! Fa- 
ther, you must escape this very moment! 
.It was the judge’s own suggestion!” 

*«It must be done!” added Manoel. 

“Fly! I!—Fly a second time! 
again ?”” 

And with crossed arms, and head erect, 
Joam Dacosta stepped backwards. 

“Never!” he said, in a voice so firm 
that Benito and Manoel stood bewildered. 

The young men had never thought of 
a difficulty like thie. Thoy had never 
reckoned on the hindrances to escape 
coming from the prisoner himself. 

Benito advanced to his father, and look- 
ing him straight in the face, and taking 
both his hands in his, not to force him, but 
to try and convince him, said, 


Fly 


of the Document. 


then came the intervention of Torres, the 
horrible bargain proposed by the scoun- 
drel, the indignant refusal of the father to 
hand over his daughter to save his honour 


| my life before me in w! 


“Never, did you say, father P” 

“Never!” 

‘* Father,” said .Manoel—‘‘for I also 
have the right so to call you father— 
listen to us! If we tell you that you ought 
to fly without losing an instant, it is be- 
cause if you remain you will be guilty to- 
wards others, to ls yourself ! ”” 

“‘To remain,” continued Benito, ‘is to 
remain to die! The order for execution 
may come at any moment! If you imagine 
that the justice of men will nullify a wrong 
decision, if you think it will rehabilitate 
you whom it condemned twenty years 
since, you aremistaken! There is hope no 
longer! You must fly! Come!” 

By an irresistible impulse Benito seized 
re father and drew him towards the win- 

We 

Joam Dacosta struggled from his son's 
grasp and recoiled a second time. 

“To fly,” he answered, in the tone of a 
man whose resolution was unalterable, 
‘is to dishonour myself and you with me! 
It would be a confession of my guilt! Of 
my own free will I surrendered m: to 
my country’s judges, and I will await 
their decision, whatever that decision may 
be!” 

“But the presumptions on which you 
trusted are insufficient,” replied Manoel, 
“and the material proof of your inno- 
cence is still wanting! If we tell you that 
you ought to fly, it is because Judge Jarri- 
quez himself told us so. You have now 
only this one chance left to escape from 
death!” 

“T will die, then,” said Joam, in a calm 
voice. ‘‘I will die protesting against the 
decision which condemned me! The first 
time, a few hours before the execution—I 
fled! Yes! I was then young. Thad all 

ich to struggle 
against man’s injustice! But to save my- 
self now, to begin again the miserable ex- 
istence of a felon hiding under a false 
name, whose every effort is required to 
avoid the pursuit of the police, again to 
[live the life of anxiety which I have led 
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for three-and-twenty years, and oblige you 
to share it with me; to wait each day fora 
denunciation which sooner or later must 
come, and a claim for extradition which 
would follow me to a foreign country ! Am 
I to live for that? No! Never!” 

“Father,” interrupted Benito, whose 
mind threatened to give way before such 
obstinacy, ‘‘you shall fly! I will have 
it so!” And he caught hold of Joam 
Dacosta, and tried by force to drag him 
towards the window. 2 

“No! no!” 

“*You wish to drive me mad!” 

“My sop,” exclaimed Joam_ Dacosta, 
“‘listen to me! Once already I escaped 
from prison at Villa Rica, and people be- 
lieved I fled from well-merited punishment. 
Yes, they had reason to think so. Well, 
for the honour of the name which you bear 
I shall not do so again.” 

Benito had fallen on his knees before his 
father. He held up his hands to him; he 
begged him— 

“But this order, father,” he repeated, 
“this order, which is due to-day—even 
now—it will contain your sentence of 
death.” 

“The order may come, but my deter- 
mination will not change. No, my son! 
Joam Dacosta, guilty, might fly! Joam 
Dacosta, innocent, will not fly!” 

The scene which followed these words 
was heartrending. Benito struggled with 
his father. Manoel, distracted, kept near 
the window ready to carry off the prisoner 
—when the door of the room opened. 

On the threshold appeared the chief of 
the police, accompanied by the head warder 
of the prison and a few soldiers. The chief 
of the police understood at a glance that 
an attempt at escape was being made; 
but he also understood from the prisoner’s 
attitude that he it was who had no wish to 
fly! He said nothing. The sincerest pity 
was depicted on his face. Doubtless he 
also, like Judge Jarriquez, would have liked 
Dacosta to have escaped. 

It was too late! 

The chief of the police, who held a paper 
in his hand, advanced towards the pri- 
soner. 

‘Before all of you,” said Joam Dacosta, 
“let me tell you, sir, that it only rested 
with me to fly, and that I would not do 
80.” 

The chief of the police bowed his head, 
and then, in a voice which he vainly tried 
to control, 

“‘Joam Dacosta,” he said, ‘the order 
has this moment arrived from the Chief 
Justice at Rio Janeiro.” 

“Father!” exclaimed Manoel and 
Benito. 


“This order,” asked Joam Dacosta, 


, requires the execution of my sentence?” 


tion, may I passa few moments with Padre 


who had crossed his arms, ‘this order | Passanha, whom I ask you to tell?” 


“It will be forbidden.” 


“Yes!” 

‘* And that will take place ?” 

‘* To-morrow.” 

Benito threw himself on his father. 
Again would he have dragged him from 
his cell, but the soldiers came and drew 
away the prisoner from his grasp. 

Ata sign from the chief of the police | 
Benito and Manoel were taken away. An 
end had to be put to this painful scene, | 
which had already lasted too long. 

“ Sir,” said the doomed man, “before | 


to-morrow, before the ‘hour of my execu- 


“To fly is to dishonour me, und to dishonour youl" 


‘“‘May I see my family, and embrace for 
a last time my wife and children?” 

“You shall see them.” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered Joam; 
“and now keep guard over that window ; 
it will not do for them to take me out of 
here against my will.” 

And then the chief of the 
respectful bow, retired wit! 
and the soldiers. 

The doomed man, who had now but a. 
few hours to live, was left alone. 


(To be continued.) 


lice, after a 
the warder 


OUR SEARCH IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS FOR FRANKLIN. 


the 15th April we discovered that Ned | had his fect badly frostbitten, havin, 


N 
O McIntyre, one of the men named before as 
unable to read, had strayed from the ship. 
was seen alone on the top of a hill. A com- 
pany of men were at once sent after him ; one 
of our quartermasters, Josh. Organ, was the first 
to come up with him. After a long chase he 
came upon the man in the act of biting his arms, 
apparently mad or pretending to be so; he had 
to be knocked down ere he could be secured. 
His hands were found to be most severely frozen, 
so much so that it was feared that he would lose 
one of them. Organ, the quartermaster, also 


By ComMmanper CHEYNE, R.N., F.2R.G.S. 


CHAPTER IX. 


foolishly 
taken off his boots to climb the hill after this 


He | unfortunate madman. 


On the afternoon of the 17th April James 
Gray, A.B., died. He was bereft of his senses 
for two or three days before death. His case 
seemed to be one of pure melancholy snd 
despair, he having a settled idea that the ships 
would never be released from the ice. The poor 

| fellow was buried on the 21st, alongside of 
| Coombes, of the Investigator. On the 30th 
| David Jenkins also died, and was laid in our 
increasing little cemetery in due conrse. 


The steam launch belonging to the Investi- 
gator wus conveyed to Whaler Point and de- 
posited there in depét, after the carpenter had 
cut her bows off and lengthened her. The foxes 
left us this month, though they had previously 
been in continual attendance upon the traps. 

On the 8rd May Sir James Ross and myself, 
with two sledges and eighteen men, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Barnard and Dr. Anderson, of 
the Investigator, likewise with two sledges and 
an equal number of men, started from the ships 
at 7°40.a.m., and arrived at the depét under 
Cape Clarence at 9°20. Here we transferred 
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the stores and provisions—that had previously 
Ucen buried—to our sledges, and at 9-40 con- 
tinued our journey to the westward, keeping on 
the ice close along the coast-line. At noon 
we halted, lighted fires, cooked and ate our 
dinner, and proceeded on our road. At 6°50 p.m. 
we pitched our canvas tents for thenight. They 
were five in number, and were pitched in a singlé 
row on a low sandy plain, albeit covered with 
snow. We speedily Fightea our fires, and pre- 
pared a hot supper, consisting of concentrated 
pea-soup, cocoa, and biscuit, with a relish of 
cold pork. Seven men slept in each tent—Sir 
James Ross slept in the first, I in the second, no 
officer in either the third or fourth, Mr. Barnard 
and Dr. Anderson in the fifth. 

We assed the evening with much pleasure, 
being all on a par for the time and a truce to 
-distinction ; we had some jolly songs and yarns, 
but the fatigne of our march soon induced us to 
close the doors of our respective tents, and ere 
many minutes we were all fast asleep, each in 
his blanket bag, clothes, sealskin cap, and boots. 
The temperature duriog the night was exactly 
zerq, but, thanks to a buffalo robe that was 
spread over all like a large counterpane, we 
passed the hours pretty comfortably. 

Early in the morning, after having had our 
breakfast, we started again, leaving behind us 
all the skins and blanket bags, together with 
the tents and one stove, the sergeant of Marines 
of the Investigator remaining to take charge of 
the tents, etc., so left. After very rough travel- 
ling amongst the hummocks we arrived at noon 
at our destination, under a cliff, aud deposited 
adepdt, to aid Sir James Ross’s long march to- 
wards the magnetic pole, We then had our 
<linner and returned with empty sledges to the 
tents, one of which was struck and taken on 
with us, and the other four, with blanket bags, 
skins, ete., left where they were. Having 
passed a second night at this spot, we next morn- 
ing, at six o'clock, started for the ships, where 
we arrived by noon. I and several of the men 
were snow-blind a few hours before our return, 
and many more had their eyes greatly inflamed, 
owing to the constant glare of the snow, which 
in these regions sparkles like diamonds. 

On the 8th Lieutenants Browne and Robinson 
left with their parties to advance the south- 
western depét a short distance farther towards 
Fury Beach, from which duty they returned on 
the 10th. 

On the 15th May Sir James Ross started on 
his long and final journey to the westward. The 
only officer who accompanied him the whole of 
the way was Lieutenant McClintock, who after- 
wards became so famous in the annals of Arctic 
travelling ; but Dr. Robertson, surgeon of the 
Enterprise, Captain Bird, Lieutenant Barnard, 
and Mr. Cresswell, of the Investigator, each with 
separate sledge 
for the purpose of laying ont depéts of provisions 
along the coast in aid of the more extended 
partics. Sir James Ross and Lieutenant Mc- 
-Clintock each had a sledge crew of seven men, 
making sixteen, for whom forty-five days’ pro- 
visions were taken out. On the 23rd, after an 
absence of nine days, the fatigue parties re- 
turned to the ships, leaving Sir James's two 
-sledges proceeding to the south-westward en route 
towards the magnetic pole. 

On the 31st two sledge parties started, ono 
-across Prince Regent's Inlet, under charge of 
Lieutenant Browne, the other across Barrow 
Strait, under Lieutenant Barnard and Dr. An- 
derson, both having to go about furty-tive miles 
-out and the same distance back. On the 28th 
Lieutenant Robinson proceeded with a sledge 
crew for Fury Beach, where the Fury, under 
sir Edward Parry, had been wrecked. On 
board the vessels we were actively employed 
getting ready for sea against our good fortune 
might offer to release us from preseat captivity. 

The mean temperature for May was 16°3, the 
maximum 42°0, and the minimum 9°2; the 
jnean barometer was 30-035, and the mean force 
of wind 2°6 ; much snow fell during the month. 

On the 8th June the second man before re- 
ferred to as being unable to read ran away from 
the ship, hiding himself in the cliffs, near the 
summit of North-East Cape. We, however, dis- 


rty, started also with them, | 


covered him by means of the track of a bear that 
was also in search of our poor mad shipmate. 

On the ‘evening of the 6th and 8th both 
parties returned from Barrow Strait and Prince 
Regent’s Inlet respectively, without having 
made any particular discovery. White bears 
now congregated in cnr locality, seven being 
scen at Whaler Point in the course of a few 
hours, though in vain did I stay out a whole 
night on the hunt, for! failed in getting near 
one of them, they being quite satisfied with eye- 
ing me from a distance. 

On the 15th June our Assistant-Surgeop, Mr. 
Henry Mathias, died of consumption, and was 
buried in the cemetery, deservedly regretted by 
every one. Our surgeon was at the same time 
dangerously ill under an attack of scurvy. 

On the 17th Lieutenant Robinson and party 
returned from Fury Beach. They found no 
traces of Franklin, but came across the stores and 
provisions left there by Sir James Ross in 1833, 
since which time they had remained untouched. 
Two cakes were even found exposed on the beach 
that had been made by some of Sir James Ross's 
cooks in the same year, 1833, which were even at 
this date, 1849, eatable. This fact speaks 
volumes for the preservative quality of the 
climate. 

On the 23rd Sir James Ross and Lieutenant 
McClintock returned to the ships, having failed 
in reaching the magnetic pole, owing to their 
provisions running short; they had been absent 

forty days, on a newly-discovered coast, which 
had been thereby added to our charts. Not a 
trace of Franklin did they see, and our spirits 
were consequently much depressed. They had 
travelled over 180 miles outwards, and returned 
by the same track. The partics suffered much 
from the journey ; one man never went on duty 
‘in, two or three had frostbitten feet and had 
ridden for some days on the sledges. A solitary 
crack had opened in the ice (leading across the 
entrance of the harbour) which opened and 
closed with the tides. Numerous birds came-to 
it, many of which were shot, proving a most 
valuable anti-scorbutic, and possibly saving the 
life of our surgeon, who was believed to be 
dying when these birds came to his rescue. 

The mean temperature for June was 31°7, the 
maximum 54°0, and the minimum 11°6. The 
mean barometer was 29°876, and the mean force 
of wind 2°76. By the 30th of the month not a 
drop of water could be seen from the summit of 
North-East Cape, excepting the one solitat 
tidal crack across the entrance of Port Leopold. 

In the early part of July numerous pools of 
water had formed on the surface of the ice, and 
the line of canal was becoming quite honey- 
combed, owing to the absorption of the sun’s 
taye by the gravel that had been spread over it. 
On the 8th we lost another of our men, Edward 
Binskin, who was buried on the 12th in the 
cemetery, which now received the name of Pike 
Row, from the fact of a boarding-pike being 
stuck into the ground at the head of each grave, 
and the graves being ina straight line. On the 
12th the long seventcen-feet saws were set to 


| work, and a cut commenced down each sido of 


the canal, this work progressed steadily all the 
month, both ships’ companies being fully em- 
ployed at the work. By the 15th of August the 
canal was nearly completed, when the finishing 
stroke was given by the last portion breaking 
away, and strong indications were apparent that 
we should soon be released. From the top of 
North-East Cape cracks of open water were seen 
extending some fifteen miles in length. The 
following day the ice inside the harbour com- 
menced to move in three separate portions, that 
to seaward breaking up fast and giving it room. 
Acontinual movement went on, until at last, 
on the 29th August, we were enabled to mak 
sail and bid farewell to Port Leopold, where w: 
had been frozen in for a whole year all but 
thirteen days, leaving six graves behind us. 
We made a clear run of twenty miles the same 
day in good open water, where only twenty-four 
hours before hardly a hole of water had been 
visible, such are the vast and sudden changes 
that take place. 

On the 30th we saw five whales, running our 
ship against one of them while asleep. It took 


the concussion very quietly, merely sinking 
down out of sight. 

On the 1st September, after being only two 
days in open water, we were closely beset in the 
ice, and for four-and-twenty days we drifted a 
distance of two hundred and forty miles, with- 
out being once able during that time to sees 
drop of water even from the mast-head. The 
Investigator was beset about two miles from us, 
and each was obliged to cuta fire hole alongside, 
which remained intact during the whole period 
of our drift, On the 24th the ice suddenly 
cracked, and a general disruption took place in 
all directions, and the ships were once more free, 
after drifting through Barrow Straits into 
Baffin’s Bay. 

Sail was immediately made for England. A 
rapid run ensued down Baffin's Bay, and con- 
sidering that we were running among numerous 
large bergs, during dark nights, the excitement 
for those on watch rose to an intense pitch, es- 

ecially as it blew half a gale of wind, and a 
Histance of nine hundred miles had to be accom- 
plished ere we were finally clear of these giants 
of the Atlantic seas, After a favourable run 
across the Atlantic and through the Pentland 
Frith, we ran down the coast of Scotland, and 
arrived at Scarborough on the 3rd November, 
where Sir James Ross landed, the ships going 
on to Woolwich, at which place we arrived on 
the 11th, and paid off the ships on the 26th of 
the same mont! 

None but those returning from such a voyage 
can possibly realise the delight we felt at again 
sighting the English coast, the nervous excite- 
ment experienced until our letters were brought 
on board, or the satisfaction of once more placing 
foot on English soil and meeting friends from 
whom we had not received even a single letter 
during a period of eighteen months. 

Little did I think when I landed that I should 
embark on two more expeditions to those re- 

ions, yet such ultimately took place ; and after 

veeand-a-half years’ separation from all living 
beings, both civilised and savage, I have come 
tothe conclusion that a little society now and 
then is both natural and agreeable. Franklin's 
party has perished and the search is relinquished, 

ut # most important object, the discovery of 
the North Pole, remains to be accomplished ; 
this achievement is England's birthright, and it 
would indeed become an everlasting national 
disgrace should any other country effect the 
enterprise. 

Ihave volunteered to lead a private expedi- 
tion, via Smith's Sound, if only funds can be 
collected to meet the occasion. The question is, 
What nation will have the glory of planting its 
flag at the North Pole? The many results, 
scientific and otherwise, follow asa matter of 
conrse, and will redound to the credit, ever 
after, of the country that shall first discover the 
remote spot. May England consider in time, 
and not allow the tinal words ‘‘ Too late’ to be 
inscribed on the tablets of her former daring 
achievements in those Polar regions. 


THE END. 


—————r oo 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(FOURTH SERIES.) 


Literary Competition.—Sea Song or 
Poem. 
(Continued from page 295.) 


Senior Division.—Prize. 


Tr our last number we published our Award 
in the Junior Class, and now give our 
Award in the Senior Division, which embraces 
all ages between 16 and 21 (see Vol. 111., page 
627). The Prize is One Guinea, and the 
winner— 

Atrrep Bexsamtn Cooper (aged 17 years}, 
18, Christ Church Street, Preston. 


Certificates, 


WILLIAM HENRY WEBB, 18, Market Place, Frome 
Somersct, 
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JAMES DOBBIE, 3, Port Street, Stirling, N.B. 

JAMES YOUNG, 22, Harland Street, Ballymacarrett, 
Belfast. 

GEORGE SOUTHWELL, Exford, Minehead, Somerset. 

CHARLES NEAVE, 53, Dudhope Street, Dundee, N.D. 

ANTHONY BELT, Richmond House, Weymouth, 

CHas. A. Coopsr, 125, Richmond Road, Hackney, EB. 

Ws. H. MiLyg, Albert Square, Bowdon, near Man- 


chester. 
D. T. BamRD Woop, School House, Woodbridge, 


Suffolk. 

J. H. WEBB PEPLOE, 25, Onslow Gardens, South Ken- 
sington, 3.W. 

Hagry Towers, Lane Side, Haslingden, Lancashire. 

ALBERT Gzo. LaTHaM, Top of Warrengate, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. 


E,W. HAYWARD MUSSELWHITE, 18, Clifton Gardens, 
Margate. 


Ep@ar EDWIN CLARKE, The Oak Grove, Parkstone, 
Poole. 


ARTHUR CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 15, Newcastle Road, 
Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

HENes. CAPPER, Huyton Park, Huyton, near Liver- 
pool. 


ALEXANDER JOHN Pakk, 60, Carey Street, Lincoln’s 
in, W.C. 
JOHN MENARY, Aughavilly House, Armagh, Ireland. 


Wm. R. Cay, 74, Higher Market Street, Farnworth, 
near Bolton. 


EDWARD A. FRANCIS, 16, Spanby Road, Bromley-by- 

w, B 

Eost. N. PERDUE, Dundalk Road, Ardee, co. Louth, 
Ireland. 

‘ERNEST OVERINGTON, 22, High Street, Worthing, 
Sussex, 

GILDEN R. BROADBERRY, Glemsford, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

PERCY T. SMILY, 5, 8un Street, Finsbury Square, E.c. 

ALPRED WALEER, Bowdon, Cheshire. 

J. G. NEWMAN, care of W. T. Gadd, Yateley, Farn- 
borough, Hants. 

Mark Woop, 8, Headbrook,-Kington, Herefordshire. 


Haney LatHam, Top of Warrengate, Wakefield, Yorks. 
shire. 


Wa. ANDERSON, 9, Cochrane Place, Leith, N.B. 
Gro. ALFRED WADE, 72, York Road, Leeds. 


Ws. 8. Evnson, care of Mr. J. Leonard, bookseller, 
Kirkwall, Orkney, N.B. 


RoBERT Dove.as, 17, Birch Street, Bury, Lancashire. 
ARTHUR G, JOHNSTON, 2, Rue de Verger, Bruges. 


Lutugr J. H. STEVENSON, Beech House Farm, Sale- 
hurst, Hawkhurst, Sussex. 


D. A. 8. GEORGE, The Norton, Tenby, South Wales. 


A. H. GRANT HEELAS, The Grove, Chalford, near 
Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


Cas. E, LANE, Providence Place, Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire: 


‘Ws. T. MURRAY, 


ALFRED CHAMPN! 
ton. 

Citas. KNIGHTS, Roydon Road, Diss, Norfolk. 

ANDREW BowMAnN, Strathclyde, Bulwer Road, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 

THomas Crisp, 5, Capworth Street, Leyton, Essex. 

RICHARD E. AVELING, 36, Park Crescent, Stockwell, 
8.1. 


‘THOS. RING LEWIS, 184, Clifton Street, Brooks Bar, 
Manchester. 


‘Wx. J. WRIGHT, 1, Manchester Street, Manchester 
Square, Ww. 


Gko. J. BATTLE, 15, New Town Road, Northampton. 
HENRY T. OLDEN, 18, Nile Street, Cork, Ireland. 


JAMES M. TOWNSEND, 1, Glossop Villas, Ashbourne 
Grove, East Dulwich, 3.5. 


2 Dovanss, Bridgend, New Cummock, Ayrshire, 


2, Proby Square, Blackrock, Dublin. 
Woodville, Cadishead, Warring- 


G. W. P, PEARMAN, Henley-on-Thames. 


Henry. A. TARRANT, 1, Roehampton Street, West- 
minster, 


FREp. LEONARD, Willow Street, 8t. John’s Road, Hud- 
dersfield, Yorkshire. 


Cus. 8. HERD, 154, High Street, Guildford, Surrey. 
‘Wa. REYNOLDS, 88, London Road, Brighton. 


Many of the poems in this Division were not 
only interesting in subject, but showed very 
fair merit in treatment. One writer tells the 
story of a city boy—poor, frail, and sickly— 
whose life is slowly fading away, yet who fondly 
delights to think of the sea he bas never seen, 
but of which a bright piece of seaweed hanging 
by his bed reminds him :— 


All day long he would be musing 
On the grandeur of the sea,— 
Dream{ng ever, ever dreaming 
Of those things he could not see. 


One day a strange, weird visitor offered to 
take him to gaze on the ocean itself, and regain 
his health as he watched its endless ebb and 


flow. He went, and wondrous sights he saw, 
but the stay was all too short :— 


He awoke. He had been dreaming 
Of his journey, of it all; 

And the silver moonlight streaming, 
Showed the seaweed on the wall. 


Another competitor narrates a stirring tale of 
a stormy night, and a brave rescue by means of 
the lifeboat. A third lets the sea sing its own 


grand story :-— 


I circle the earth in my arm’s wide girth, 
Like a coil of silver wound ; 

I kiss her strands in a thousand lands, 
With a soft melodious sound ; 

From my sunny blue comes the fresh cool dew 
That filleth the flower-cup’s fountain ; 

From my widespread plain comes the torrent rain 
‘That rusheth o’er dale and mountain. 

‘The fieece-like cloud, with its white wings bowed, 
That saile on the hurricane wild, 

Asa swift bird flies through the azure skies, 
Is the Ocean's wayward child. 


Yet another competitor sends a sea-song, 
which we print in full :-— 


SEA-SONG, 


Oh, there's a charm in the roll of the drum, 
The ring of the bugle, the roar of the gun; 
But give me the sound of the stiffening gale, 
‘The shriek of the cordage, the crack of the sail, 

The waves lash’d to foam at tne storm-god’s wild will, 
Yea, the toss of the wild waves that never lie still. 


Quiet reigns in the forest so deep, and so still, 

Save the coo of the ring-dove, and plash of the rill; 
But give me the calm of the bright summer sea, 

When nature is sleeping and dreaming—like me,— 
When like a great diamond the sea’s rippled waste 
Glints back the sun’s brilliance, and laughs in his face. 


When, retiring, he dips his red orb in the west, 

And sea, sky, and air all in radiance are drest, 

When ev'ry light cloudlet self-pois'd in the air. 

Is bath’d in a glory surpassingly fair, 

How sweet ‘tis to lean o'er the bulwarks, and roam, 
In thought, to the scenes and the friends left at home. 


But the fall and the rise, now in trough, now on crest, 
With a breeze dead astern, is of all things the best, 
Our canvas fall-bulging, our rigging all taut, 

Our bark bounding on, as though proudly she thought: 
“Oh, the glorious sea ! it was made for me, 

‘Tis the home of the gallant, the brave, and the free.” 


But-oh, when the rocks have us in their dread grip, 
And the storm works its will with the wreck of our ship, 
When the breakers, like demons, careering around, 
Mocking, shriek o'er the drowning and corpse of the 


drown'd, 
Then 'tis that the lifeboat with heroes is manned, 
To rescue the helpless and bring them to land. 


“Then hurrah for the lifeboat, the pridé of the ocean ! 


There's strength in her timbers and grace in her 
motion ; 

Like a feather in air, or a leaf on the trees, 

‘She tops the dark billows and sports in the breeze ; 

Her errand is mercy, her crew are the brave, 

Who reck not of danger when souls are to save. 


But e’en when the help of our brethren is vain, 
There is One who is watching and pitying our pain. 
For there's God in the tempest and God in the calm, 
The wind in His fist and the sea in His palm ; 

And if God and His word are enshrin'd in our breast, 
We shall come with full sail to His haven of rest. 


“Son's Own” Lifeboat Fund. 


(Sums received to December Cth.) 
£34 
Amount already acknowledged ..£579 0 9} 


Nov. 2%.— Per J. Renwick (Edinburgh), 
38, Gd. ; Per Herbert Wilson (Haydock), 
6s.; Per G. A. H. Brown (Blofield), 
£4 8s. Gd. ; Per W. E. D. Tapp (Exeter), 
5s.; ¥. R. Starr (St. John’s, N.B.), 58. ; 
Per Herbert W. Perry (Lee), £2 68. 6d. ; 
Per Thos. Williams (Menai Bridge), 53. ; 
H. M. Paull, Esq, £118... ..  «. 9 06 

Nov. 29.--J. Young (Belfast), 1s, ; 
Inglis Miller, 6d.; Alex. Lorimer (Kilmar- 
nock), 2s, 6d.; R. M. Holland (Tewkes- 

* bury), Is.; Arthur T. Wilson (Burnley), 
2s. Od. ; Robinson Mintofft (Yeadon), 6d. ; 
Tom Smith (Guisley), 6d. ; Dudley Stuart 
(Jermyn Street), 2s.; Young Miner (Stanby 
Hall), 2s.; Anonymous (Huddersfield), 
2s, Gd. ; W. T. Hind (Leicester), 58.; Per 
C, Bousfleld (London), £1 15s. ; E. Buxton 
(Manchester), Gu. ; Moore (Bristol), 18. ; 
Per G. Horn (Great Bardfield), £1 -.. 
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Nov. 80.—Per Geo. Harris (Diss), 88. 6d. ; 
R. C, (Montrose), 1s.; E. E. Parkinson 
(Leeds), 11d.; J. A. E. (Watford), 5: 
Geo, Green (Gfeat Yarmouth), £2 
thew P. Fraser (Glasgow), 1s. 6d.; W. J. ¥. 
(Watford), 28. 6d.; boys’ Department, Ar- 
lecdon Board School (Cumberland), 
£2 128. 6d.; Per J.L. Miller (Dumbarton), 
168. Gd.; Fer E. A. Crowley (London), 
188, 9d.; W. J. H. B. (Pershore), 1s... 


Dec. 1.—E. F. Cooper (Ipswich), Cd. ; 
Per ¥, White (Sheffield), £1 10s. 3 Per 
F, Hummell, 12s. 9d. ; Per J. W. Phillips 
(Hampstead), 5s. 5d.; P. S. A. (Brechin), 
1s, 6d.; Oldhamite, 28.; G. W. Wright 
(Ellingham), 98.; Per A. J. Phillips (Stoke- 
on-Trent), £1; Boy Reader (West Brigh- 
ton), 1s.; G. W. T. (Liverpool), 1s.; Per 
Mark Davis (London), 118.; Per Charles 
Ansell (Peckham) 187d... 0. « 583 


Dec. 2.—F. Davis, 3s.; Per Ernest Wray 
(Greenwich), 9s. 6d.; Per A. Chapman 
(Towcester), £138.; Per J. H. Byrom 
(Greenfield), 68.; Per Hugh de la Berr 
(Dulwich), 11s. ; Exford National School, 
per W. H. W., 48. Gd.; W. D. and M.D. 
and Sawney (New Cummock), 18. Gi.; Per 
HL F, Witting (Leeds), 16s. Gd. ; Juf, 1s. ; 
C.S.,A, £.3.,C. H.S., F. L.S.,and Leonard 
M. 8. (Battersea Rise), 10s. ; J. Cunliffe 
(St. Helens), 6d.; A. L., 1s.; M. A. H., 18.; 
C. F., 28, 6d. ; Walter S. Bridgwood (Staf- 
ford), 6d.; W. Williams (Twyford), 3s. 6d.; 
H. Beynon (Bristol), 18. ;-Fideém Tutus, 
8d.; Per James W. Rae (Ealing), 78. ; 
RB. J. Donglas (Glasgow), 18. eae say it) 


Dee, 3.—Andrew P. Fabian (Dublin), 1s, 6d.; 
Gertrude and Frank (Plympton), 28.; 
F. H. B. (North Shields), 1s. 3d.; C. BE. 
Brown (Ditto), 18. 3d.; H. Morris (Battle), 
18.; A. RB. 8. (Ware), 4s, ; W. L, Balmbra 
(Little Mill), 18. ; Wm. Hall (Ditto), 1s. ; 
Per W. D. Roberton (Glasgow), £1 128. 6d.; 
Per Mark Robson, 108. Gd. 0.006. 


Dec. 5.—A. W. Hollidge (Hornsey Rise), 
Ga, Gd.; Per Thomas Dewar (Arbroath), 
£148; G. W. Newcomb (Turnham Green), 
1s.; Per John W. Hannett (Grantham), 
2s, Od.; Per Geo. Pither, 8s. 4d.; Per 
Eaton Sell (Calne), £1; Per E. L. Dutton 
(Cheadle Hulme), £8 10s,; Boys at Cot- 
mandene (Dorking), 58.; P. J. Court 
(itchling), 1s. ; Frank and his Brother 
(Nottingham), 10s.; Per R. Bramwell 
(London), 138,; Two Sunderland Geniuses, 
B.. - 83 T 


Dec. 6.—Five of Clubs (Le‘ster), 28. Gil. ; Per 
H. and A. Blackmore (Emsworth), 03. ; 
Three Readers (Galashiels), 3s. ; Alfred P. 
Cawley (Tyldesley), 1s.; Snowdon (Dar- 
lington), 58.; W., 18.; R. B. (Marple), 2s.; 
Per Wm. North (Lee), £1; Per J, Back- 
house (Peckham), 178. on ory o 
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Carried forward .. £624 1 6% 


— 
Se Sg 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


No more Collecting Cards will be issued after Feb- 
ruary 28th, and all must be returned by March 31st. 
By far the best way of sending small amounts is by 
POSTAL ORDER. You can buy one of these orders of 
any value from 1s. upwards, at any post-office, the 
charge being }d. for 1s. or 1s, 6d.—1d. for 28. Gd, 53, 
or 7s. 6d.—2d. for 103., 12s, Gd, 158., 17s. Gd., or 208. 
These amounts are of course in addition to the value 
of the order. Thus, if you want to seng us 1s., you 
must gu to o post-office and ask for a postal order for 
that amount, and pay the clerk 1s. O}d., and so on, 
according to the amount of the donation. The postal 
orders should be made payable to Joseph Tarn, at the 
Chief Office, London. 

Another way of sending cash is to purchase from a 
post-office a regiatration envelope for 2d., wrap your 
cash in thick paper, enclose it in the envelope, address 
it to the Editor of the Boy's OWN Paper, 56, Pater- 
noster Row, put a 1d. stamp on it, and take it to the 
clerk at your post-office, who will register the addreas 
in his book, and give you a receipt. 


Either of the above methods is better than sending 
postage-stamps, although these will be received if our 
readers prefer to send their contributions in stamps, 


A 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


—+—. 


HK POULTRY RUN.—Take the advan of dry 
days to see to any repairs that may needeu 
about the fowl-house and run; warmth aud freedom 
from draughts and damp are well worth the trouble of 
securing. A thatched roof many advantages 
over a slated or felted one ; it is not only warmer in | 
winter but cooler in summer. The main secret of suc- 
cess in rearing good fowls, and obtaining a large supply | 
of eggs, Hes in judicious feeding, and at no time of the 
year ia this more valuable than at this season. Food 
must be supplied with no niggardly hand thrice daily, 
and at regular intervals. either should it be for- 
gotten that In the early spring months grubs and 
ugects are not procurable; a supply of animal food 
should therefore be substituted i small quantities. 
Green food is another necessity of healthful existence ; 

~ the refuse of gardens is relished by fowls, a0 is a 1 
green turf; but nothing should be left to decay in the 
run. Those of our readers who meditate “ goingin” 
for fowls should remember that the larger the rans 
and houses are, the better for the sake of exercise. Set 
hens now in well-sheltered places, and let the nests be | 
comfortable. Feed and tend chickens with extra care, | 
and see that cocks are not allowed to go without their 
proper allowauce. It may even be necessary to feed 
them separately. 
THE PIGkON Lort.—The mating season will s0on be 
coming on. Hi therefore all preparations for it. 
Re-stock the loft if it needs it. Sell or kill useless or 
unnecessary birds, and make up your mind what you 
are going to keep and breed from. Complete repairs, 
and go in for a thorough spring cleaniug towarda the 
end of the present or beginning of next month. This 
cleaning should embrace not only the loft itself, but 
the food and water utensils; but dd not forget to tho- 
roughly dry up the work. Damp tsa fruitful source of 
illnesses of all kinds. As the birds should not be 
for another month, it ts still time to think of 

inning a lot 


iB AVIARY.—If you have not already selected 
your breeding stock do so now without delay, then 
set about making preparations for the coming season. 
Have gverything in readiness, and everything perfect 
—nesting-boxes, nesting materials, and cage utensils, 
and lastly attend to the breeding cage itself. If this 
be not a new one it must undergo a thorough washin; 


and disinfecting. As pairing must not begin til 
about the middle or end of March, plenty of time can 
be takeu to the cleaning of the cage or cages. The 
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process consists of scrap scalding, doing over 
with a solution of carbol! id, about one part to 
twenty of water, exposure to the air, and finally 
whitewashing. Do not forget sand for the bottom 
he cage. Still keep the sexes apart. 

18 RABBITRY.—We must see that our rabbits 
are kept dry aud warm, and well-fed, and any one 
that appears sick or ailing put in a hutch by itself 
and feed on the titcan eat. A few drops—ten 
to twenty—of castor oil may do good. Clean out 
the hutches regularly, and do them over with good 
whitewash, taking care that they are sufficiently 
the rabbits are returned. 
ENNEL.—Our remarks of last month will 
apply equally well to the present. We have still 
cold and frost to fight, and must keep our dogs 
ary, warm, and well-fed. 


——+-e-¢— —-- 


Correspondence. 


W. HArpy.—We can never under any circumstan- | 
Ces answer questions through the post, _“ The 
Cricket Field,” and other works by the Rey. J. 
Pycroft, are published by Messrs. Longmans, 


A Boy or Kent.—In No. 1883 we gave full infor- 
mation on the subject of regilding small articles. 
The index to the third volume includes the 
correspondence. Why not get it? 


A. RowER.—Hanlan rows in an American-built boat, 
‘and keops himself always in condition, as we should 
all do, and specially ins for each race. 


F. A. Lex. —‘‘ Boat-building for Amateurs,” published 
by L. U. Gill, 170, Strand, W.c. 


GRoRGINA.—Situations in banks are obtained by pe 
vate influence. The commencing salaries vary, but 
are never very high. You require a thorough know: 
eT of English and accounts, and, as in every other 

Ik of life, the more you know of everything the 
better, and the more modern and genuine your kuow- 
ledge is, the greater is likely to be your success. ! 

ZEUGMA.—The Great Storm occurred in 1703. A ser- 
mon was annually preachzd on the 27th of November 
in Little Wild Street Chapel, Lincoln's Ino Fields, ; 
to commemorate it. Two thousand chimney-stacks | 
were blown down in London alone; and three hun- } 
dred ships, including men-of-war, were lost at sea. 


Fox.—Good ink for use with indiarubber-stamps fs | 
made by mixing half an ounce of any of the aniline 
dyes in a solid state with two and a half ounces of | 
boiling water, and then adding three and a half | 
drachins of glycerine, and a drachm and a half of : 
treacle, ! 

H. B.—England is so-called from its being the country | 
of the Knglish. ake Engiieh. = bo in moskof oll sche - 
books are called the ‘lo-Saxons, have practically ‘ 

always been known as the English before and ever 

since they came over here in 449. They were, as you 
have doubtless learnt, a lot of ‘Low Germans” ('), 
and came from the neighbourhood of the mouth of 
the Elbe, near which, at the present day, there is | 
still a district known as Angeln or England. Great 

Britain ts not so called because it consists of North 

Britain and South Britain. It bears the fix to 

distinguish it from the other Britain, the Little Bri- 

tain, not the street near St Martin’s-le-Grand, but 
that part of France now known as Bretagne or 

Brittany, and which, like our own land, was called 

Britannia by the Romans, a practice which in read- 

ing the Latin authors is confusing, as it is occasion- 

ally difficult to find out which country {s meant, the 
names of the towns and rivers frequently alone giv- 
ing the clue. Britaiun—or, in its Latin form, Bri- 
tannia—means the country of the Britona; and the 
language of the Britons or Welsh, as our old fore- 
fathers called them (very much as the Greeks and 

Bomans ealled all foreigners Barbarians), is British 

or Welsh, and is substantially spoken in the Couti- 

nental as well as the insular Britain, Celtic being the 
mother tongue of Irishmen, Highlandmen, Welsh- 
men, and Bretons. In all such matters you will not 


find a safer guide than Mr. E, A. Freeman, and you 
will not find a better or more interesting book than 
his “Old English History,” published by Macmillan 
and Co. at six shillings. It contains the songs both 
of Brunanburh and Maldon. 


Bo0.—If your young pigeon is totally blind there is 20 
cure for it, and really it ought pot to be kept alive. 


If it is only partially so, perhaps a lotion of nitrate 
of silver, two grains to an ounce of distilled water, 
might be used twice a day with advantage, As the 
bird is a pet you might try this, 


AN ANXIOUS INQUIRER.—Work hard and work ear 
ly, and you will soon find out what elbow-gresse 
and what are the wonders it can do, It is not 
sold in pots at 1s. 1}d., Government stamp included! 
It is ths perspiration resulting from energetic mus- 
cular exertion, and bears its reputation for being the 
best polish for very obvious reasous, 


E. 0, T.—The level of the land is constantly altering. 
At Revel, which is now half a mile from the sea, 
though the waters used to wash its very walls, the 
hulls of some men-of-war wrecked a little more than 
a century ago were only the other day dug out fram 
the ground on which streets are now built, and round 
which a railway runs. 


A BEAUTY WITHOUT Partnt,—Both the comets and the 
meteors are members of the solar system to which 
our earth belongs. [f you have “ got the Bor’s OWK 
PAPER from the commencement,” as you say, yo0 
have only to turn to the articles on Bees in the 
second volume to find out all the information you 
want, 


A WovuLp-BE FRETWORKER.—You cannot expect fret- 
work patterns to be sent you for nothing; and you 
will never obtain an illustrated catalogue for a penny 
stamp, though in eve other instance we imagine 
you would have had a civil answer, stat the reason 
of its not being forwarded, Messrs. Churchill, of 
28, Wilson Street, Finsbury, publish a lot of Ameri- 
can patterns: Your other questions have been an- 
aw 


A GAELIC SPRAKER.—The licence for armorial bearings 
costs one 


on 
licence, an 
It t “‘a far cry to 
we have got there ; 
from the Orkneys and the Hebrides, to say nothing 
of our more distant Colonies. 
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Ng Domtnto’s reassembled after 
h 


the holidays in an amiable y —s 
frame of mind. . eet 
The Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles, <— - 


as the Doctor had prophesied, had 
cooled down considerably in spirit 
during the period, and now returned quietly to work just as 
if the mighty “strike” had never existed, Stephen's regular 
fights with Bramble recommenced the very first day, so that 
everything was quite like old times. 


“Not to be entered without permission.” 
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Oliver found that the Fifth, all but one 
or two, had quite forgotten their suspicions 
of his bravery which had spoiled the plea- 
sure of his last term, and there seemed 
every prospect of his getting through this 
with leas risk to his quick temper than 
before. 

As for the Sixth, the Fifth had forgiven 
them all their offences, and would have 
been quite prepared, had it been allowed, 
to live in peace with their seniors, and 
forget all the dissensions of the summer 
term. But it was not allowed, and an 
event which happened early in the term 
served to revive all the old animosities 
between the two head classes. 

At St. Dominic’s, for reasons best known 
to the all-wise beings who presided over 
its management, the principal examina- 
tions and ‘‘removes”’ of the year took place 
not, as in most schools, at the end of the 
Midsummer term, but at the beginning of 
the autumn term, about Michaelmas; con- 
sequently now, with the examinations 
looming in the distance, everybody who 
had anything to hope for from hard work 
settled down to study like mad. Cricket 
was over for the year, and football had 
not begun. Except boating there was not 
much doing out of doors, and for that 
reason the season was favourable for work. 
Studies which used to be bear-gardens 
now suddenly assumed an appearance of 
respectability and quiet. Books took the 
place of boxing-gloves and pens of fencing- 
sticks. The disorderly idlers who had 
been in the habit of invading at will the 
quarters of the industrious were now given 
to understand they must “kick up their 
heels” elsewhere. They might not want 
to grind, but others did. 

The idlers of the Fifth, to whom this 
warning was addressed on every hand, had 
nothing for it but to obey, and, feeling 
themselves greatly ill-used, to retire sadly 
to some spot where they could ‘kick up a 
row to themselves.” 

Casting about them for such a spot, it 
happened that Braddy and Ricketts one 
one day lit almost by accident on an old 
empty study, which some years since had 
been a monitors’ room, but was now empty 
and tenantless. 

It at once occurred to these two astute 
heroes that this would be a magnificent 
place for boxing-matches. In the other 
studies one was always banging against 
the corners of tables or tripping over 
fenders, but here there was absolutely 
nothing but four bare walls to interfere 
with anybody. 

They called in two more friends—Tom 
Senior and another—who declared it was a 
splendid find, and the four thereupon took 
formal possession of their new territory, and 
inaugurated the event by a terrific eight- 
handed boxing match. 

Nothing could have been more satisfac- 
tory. The room was well out of the way; 
the studious ones of the Fifth were spared 
all annoyance, and the riotous ones had an 
asylum to go to. Noone was a bit the 
worse for the move; every one, on the con- 
trary, found himself decidedly the better. 

“Go and kick up a row in the monitors’ 
roemh,” became quite a common objurga- 
tion in the Form among the diligent; as 
common, in fact, as ‘Come along, old 
man, and have it out in the monitors’ 
room,” was among the idlers. 

But, as ill-luck would have it, this de- 
lightful retreat happened to be situated 
immediately over te study occupied by 
Wren of the Sixth. That worthy hero, 
seated one afternoon over his books, was 


startled by a terrific noise, followed by a 
vibration, followed by the rattling of all 
his tumblers in the cupboard, followed by 
@ dull, heavy thud over his head, which 
tempted him to believe either that an 

quake was in progress, or that one 
of the chimney-stacks had fallen on to the 
roof. When, however, the noise was re- 
peated, and with it were blended laughter 
and shouts of, ‘‘ Now then, let bim have 
it!”? ‘ Well parried!” ‘‘ Bravo, Bully!” 
‘One for his nut!” and the like, Wren 
began to change his mind, and laid down 
his pen. 

He walked up the stairs to the upper 
landing, where, at once, the noise guided 
him to the old monitors’ room. Then the 
truth dawned upon him. He stayed long 
enough to get a pretty clear idea of who 
the ‘‘new lodgers” were, and then pru- 
dently retired without attempting a parley 
single-handed. 

But next morning, when the festive 
rioters of the Fifth approached once more 
the scene of their revels, what was their 
amazement and r to find the door 
locked, and the following notice, on a 
piece of school paper, affixed to the panel. 

‘Monitors’ room. This room is closed 
by direction of the monitors.” 

You might have knocked them over with 
a feather, so stupefied were they by this 
announcement! They stared at the door, 
they stared at one another, and then they 
broke out into a tempest of rage. 

“The blackguards! What do they 
mean?” exclaimed Braddy, tearing down 
the paper and crushing it up'in his hands. 

‘Monitors’ room, indeed!” cried Rick- 
etts. ‘‘ TVe'lllet them see who's room it is!” 

‘‘ Kick open the door, can’t you?” said 
Tom Senior. 

They did kick open the door between 
them. The lock was a weak one, and soon 
gave way. 

Once inside, the evicted ones indulged 
their triumph by an uproar of more than 
usual vehemence, longing that it might 
tempt into their clutches the daring intru- 
ders who had presumed to interfere with 
their possession. Noone came. They had 
their fling undisturbed. But before they 
quitted their stronghold one of their num- 
ber, by diligent searching, had found in 
the lock of a neighbouring study-door a 
key which would fit theirs. Repairing, 
therefore, the catch, damaged by their 
late forcible entry, they calmly locked the 
door behind them when they went, and 
affixed to it, in the identical place where 
the other notice had hung, 

“Fifth Form. Private study. Not to 
be entered without permission.” 

Of course the news of this interesting 
adventure soon spread, and for a day or 
two the diligent as well as the idle on 
either side looked on with increasing in- 
terest for the issue of the contest. 

For awhile the Fifth had the best of it. 
They defied the enemy to turn them out, 
and procured and fixed an additional lock 
on the door. The Sixth threatened to 
report the matter tothe Doctor, and sum- 
moned the invaders for the last time to 


please remember, is not to be entered in 
future without my permission.” 

Checkmate with a vengeance for the 
Fifth! 

This event it was which, trivial in itself, 
rekindled once more with redoubled heat 
the old animosity between the two head 
Forms at St. Dominic’s. Although the 
original quarrel had been confined to only 
half a dozen individuals, it became now a 
party question of intense interest. The 
Sixth, who were the triumphant party, 
could afford to treat the matter lightly 
and smile over it, a dcmeanour which irri- 
tated the alrcady enraged Fifth past de- 
scription. The two Forms cut one another 
dead in the passages. The Fifth would 
gladly have provoked their rivals to blows, 
but, like sensible men, the Sixth kept the 
right side of the law, aud refused to have 
anything to do with the challenges daily 
hurled at them. fe 

As might be expected, the affair did not 
long remain a secret from the rest of the 
school. The Fourth Senior, as a body, 
stood up for the Sixth, and the Third and 
Second, on the whole, sided with the Fifth. 
Bet when it came to the junior school— 
the Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles—all other 
partisanship was thrown quite into the 
shade. 

The quarrel was one completely after 
their own hearts. It had begun in a row, 
it had gone on in a row, and, if it ever 
ended, it would end in a row. 

A meeting was summoned at the earliest. 
opportunity to take the momentous matter 
into consideration. 

‘What I say,” said Bramble, ‘‘is, it’s a 
jolly good job!” 

What's a jolly good job?” demanded 


‘| Stephen, who, of course, was red-hot for 


the Fifth. 

“Why, chucking them out! I’m glad 
to seo it, ain't you, Padger ?” 

“They didn’t chuck them out!” roared 
Paul; ‘‘they went and sneaked to the 
Doctor, that’#what they did!” 

“IT don’t care! I say it’s a jolly good 
job! Those who say it’s a jolly good job 

old up— ” 

“Shot up your row!” cried Stephen; 
‘you're always sticking yourself up. I say 
it’s a beastly shame, and I hope the Fifth 
will let them know it!” 

“You're a young idiot, that’s what you 
are!” cxclaimed Bramble, in a rage. 
‘« What business have you got at the meet- 
ing? Turn him out!” 

““T'll turn you out!” replied the un- 
daunted Stephen; ‘I’ve as much right as 
you have. So there!” 

“‘Turn him out, can’t you?” roared 
Bramble. ‘‘ Bah! who goes and swills 
ginger-beer down in a public-house in the 
town, eh?” 

This most unexpected turn to the con- 
versation startled Stephen. He turned 

uite pale as he replied, ‘‘ J did, there! 
ut I didn’t go in at the public door. And 
you’ve been sneaking!” 

“No I haven’t! Padger told me, didn't 
you, Padger? Padger peeped through the 
door, and saw you. Oh, my eyes! won’t 


capitulate. The invaders laughed them to |I kick up a jolly shine about it! I'll let 
scorn, and protested the room belonged to | out on you, see if I don’t. Bah, public- 
them, and leave it they would not for all | house boy! pot-boy, yah!” 


the monitors in the world. The monitors re- 
tired, and the Fifth enjoyed their triumph. 

But next day the Doctor abruptly entered 
the Fifth Form room, and said, 

“‘There is an unoccupied room at the 
end of the top landing, which some boys 
in this class have been making use of to 
the annoyance of other boys. This room, 


Stephen’s only answer to this was a book, 
accurately shied at the head of his enemy. 

The subsequent proceedings at the meet- 
ing were a trifle animeted, but otherwise 
not interesting to the reader. The chief 
result was that the Guinea-pigs emerged 
as uncompromixing champions for the 
Fifth, and the Tadpoles equally strong for 
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the Sixth, while Stephen felt decidedly un- 
comfortable as to the consequences of 
Bramble’s discovery of his secret visits last | 
term to the Cockchafer. 

Stephen had in a confidential moment | 
during the holidays told Oliver of these 
visits, and of his intimacy with Mr. Cripps. 
‘The elder brother was very angry and as- 
tonished when he heard of it. He set! 
before the boy, in no measured terms, the | 
risk he was running by breaking one of ; 
the rules of the school; and, more than | 
that, he said Cripps was a blackguard, and | 
demanded of Stephen a promise, there and 
then, that he would never again enter the 
Cockchafer under any pretext whatever. | 
Stephen, forced to submit, although not 
convinced that Cripps was such a wicked 
man as his brother made out, promised, 
but reserved to himself mentally the right 
to see Cripps at least once more at the 
Lock House, there to return him the 
bicycle lantern, which it will be remem- 
bered that kind gentleman had lent the | 
boy before the holidays. As to the Cock- | 
chafer, he was thoroughly frightened at ; 
the thought of having been seen there, and 
fully determined, even before Bramble’s 
threat, never again to cross its threshold. 
After all, Stephen knew he had little 
enough to fear from that small bragga- | 
docio; Bramble had neither the wit nor | 
the skill to use his discovery to any ad- 
vantage. For a day or two he followed 
his adversary up and down the passages 
with cries of ‘ Pot-boy!” till everybody 
was sick.of the sound, and felt heartily 
glad when, one fine afternoon, Stephen 
-quietly deposited his adversary on his back 
on the gravel of the playground. 

But to return to the feud between Fifth 
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Things after a little seemed to quiet 
down once more. The exiled rioters, after 
as long and disheartening search, found rest 
for the soles of their feet in Tom Senior’s 
study, which, though not nearly so con- 
venient, afforded them asylum during their 
pugilistic encounters. 

The studions ones settled down once 
more to their work, and the near approach 
of the examinations presently absorbed all 
their attention.” ¢ 

The struggle for the ‘‘ Nightingale” 
scholarship naturally was regarded with 
the most intense interest—not because it 
was the most important examination of 
the year: it was not. Not because it was 
worth £50 a year for three years. That to 
most of the school was @ minor considera- 
tion. It was as nothing to the fact that of 
the three candidates for the scholarship 
one was 8 Sixth Form boy and two Fifth, 
If only one of the latter could come out 


| first, the Fifth and their partisuns, all the 


school over, felt that the insult of the past 
month would be wiped out, and the glory 
of the Form avenged for ever. And it must 


| be confessed that the Sixth, ho wever much 


they professed to ignore the rivalry of 
their juniors, were equally anxious for 
their own man, and of late Loman had 


been working hard. He had worked, so it | 


was reported, during the holidays, and 
now, ever since term had begun, he had 
remained more or less secluded in his study, 
or else, with a book under his arm, had 
taken walks outside. 

Of course, the Sixth Form boy would 
win! Who ever heard of a Fifth boy 
beating a Sixth? And yet, in Oliver and 
Wraysford the Fifth, every one admitted, 
had two strong men. They would at least 


only hoped they would not run their man 
too close, and so make the glory of his 
certain victory at all doubtful. 

Loman was not.a favourite even with his 
own class-fellows, but they could forgive 
anything now provided he made sure of 
the ‘‘ Nightingale.” 

“He'll be all right!” said Callonby to 
Wren one day, when the two happened to 
hit on the topic of the hour; ‘‘ he’s a great 
deal steadicr than he was last term.” 

‘I wish he’d read indoors, then, and 
not be overlastingly trotting out with his 
books.” 

“Oh! Idon’t know; it’s much jollier 
reading out of doors, if you can do it.” 

“As long as he dves read. Well, it will 
be a regular sell if he comes to grief; the 
Fifth will be intolerable.” 

“They’re not far short of that now. 
Hullo!” 

This exclamation was provoked by tho 
sight of Loman in the playground under 
their window. He was returning from one 
of his studious rambles, with his bovk 
under his arm, slowly making for the 
school. 

There was nothing in this to astonish 
the two boys as they looked down. What 
did astonish them was that he was walking 
unsteadily, with a queer, stupid look ou 
his face, utterly unlike anything his school- 
fellows had ever seen there before. They 
watched him cross the playground and 
enter the school-house. Then Wren said, 
gravely, ‘It’s all up with the ‘ Nightin- 
gale’ at that rate.” 

**Looks like it,” said the other, and 
walked away. 

Loman was returning from one of his 
now frequent visits to the Cockchafer. 


-and Sixth. make a hard fight for the prize. The Sixth (To be continued.) 
P THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: - 
A STORY OF ADV TYRE BY LAND AND SEA. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE VALLEY OF THE GLENELG. 


: following morning the two travellers, 
with their hight baggage, set out on 
‘their journey. 

Traversed by the capricious windings of 
the river, which, under a thick dome of 
verdure, playfully leaped among the shin- 
ing boulders, the valley narrowed towards 
the east. 

The landscape was truly enchanting. 
Superb clumps of tree-ferns grouped them- 
selves in masses of sombre green at the 
feet of the giant gum-trees, whose silver 
summits lost themselves in the cloudless 
sky, while through the verdant outa 
peeped the hillsides, covered with tufts o: 
acacias, casuarinas, and hundrods of species 
of flowering plants. Who would have 
supposed that this magnificent scenery 
concealed the burning desert where the 
shipwrecked lads had imagined they were 
doomed to die of hunger and exhaustion ? 


No of the globe presents such contrasts 
with greater abruptness than Australia. 
Everywhere tho frowning desert gives place 
suddenly to the smiling oasis and the 
charming glade whose beauty is due to 
some spring or some river fertilising the 
virgin soil. 

1 two friends travelled through this 
Eden. There was nothing to cause them 
:to hurry, time was no object to them, and 
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while on their way they frequently stopped 
to admire the innumerable birds which 
layed amid the foliage. 
L No place in the world can rival these 
southern regions in the beauty of their 
birds. Here is the home of the bird of 

aradise, the ‘“‘diamond of the animal 
Kingdom,” and here, in the midst of an 
incomparable collection of cockatoos, par- 


rakeeta, and parrots, there live the goldens |: 


collared regent, the lyre-bird with its 
graceful bifuroating tail, the blackbird with 
its brilliant reflections, and a hundred 
varieties of turtle - doves, orioles, and 
pigeons, of dazzling plumage. 

anicl from time to time knocked down 
with his aling some of these brilliant doni- 
zens of the woods. Penguin hunted for 
fruits, finding a few sour berries, or else, 
as he walked along, cut out a spoon from 
the branch of a gum-tree. Then, when 
they had chosen their halting-place at the 
foot of a tree, the fire blazed up, the water 
from the river filled the saucepan, and, 
chatting pleasantly, the meal was soon pro- 

ared. 

is Pleasant it was, assuredly! and the quiet, 
happy life soon made the exiles alinost 
forget the bitterness of the t. They 


were at that age when everything which | tree. We shall bo wrong if 


youthful freshness replaces the half-dried 
tears by the merry laugh, and when 
courage knows no danger and makes 
straight for obstacles by which, after long 
years of struggle and failure, it would 
easily be repelled. 

And thus the days passed by, and the 
lads seemed to be approaching the end of 
their journey. The valley narrowed, the 
hills bent round and enclosed the river 
more completely, though its volume did 
not diminish in the least. : 

This last fact did not escape the obser- 
vant eye of Penguin, and he could not 
help expressing his surprise when, having 
reached the end of the valley, he beheld 
the still rapid-river escaping in a foaming 
cascade from # narrow gorge in the moun- 


tain. 

“IT should have thought we had got to 
the source of the river,” said he. ‘'The 
valley evidently ends here, but the torrent 
which falls from the tep of that rocky wall - 
brings down as much water as it did when 
it ran into the sea. It must come from a 
distance, probably from a table-land.” 

“Perhaps,” observed Daniel ; ‘‘ but see 
how barren and wild-looking the surround- 
ing mountains are. I do not sce a single 
amongst 


we 
is new amuses, when the mind in its| them, for behind them there will only be a 
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stony desert, like the one we went through 
on the first day.” 

“T do not think so,” said the Canadian. 
“A country which sends such a lot of water 
to the sea.cannot be barren. It must have 
springs, and consequently, with a climate 


| and their disappointment was on the point 
| of expression, when Daniel exclaimed, 

“* An ostrich !” 

“ An ostrich!”’ said Penguin. 
, And the two lads rushed off in pursuit 


| of a superb emu, which fled before them | 


—| 


“They both took aim at the same animal.” 


like this, there must be trees and vegetation. 
Let us go on; we need not go too far, so 
as to be unable to return.” 

There was certainly nothing attractive 
about the defile through which, before 
falling in a cascade into the valley, the 
river wound its way. It consisted of grey, 
slippery rocks, amongst which grew a few 
tall thorny bushes. During the floods 
the torrent evidently filled it, and it then 
formed a terrible gulf. The banks were 
crowded with lofty reeds, and the surface 
of the water was frequently hidden by 
them. 

The heat of the sun had converted the 
ravine into a regular oven, so that the 
travellers increased their x to get out 
of it as quickly as 
quarch of a couple of hours there was no 
indication of their nearing theopen country, 


ssible, but after a| 


j as fast as its legs could carry it. Two or 
three times Daniel aimed at it with his 
| sling, but either he missed his mark or his 
projectiles had no effect on so heavy an 
animal. At last the bird gained on them, 
and shortly afterwards disappeared at a 
| turn in the ravine. 
|. The two cabin-boys, convinced of the 

folly of further pursuit, threw themeelves 
| on the ground. The presence of the Jarge 
bird had intensely surprised them. Neither 
of them was zoologist enough to recognise 
in it the emu of Australis, which, smaller 
than the African ostrich, is distinguished 
from it by its uniformly grey plumage as 
well as by the absence of the large plumes 
at the tail and wings. 

‘An ostrich!” said Penguin at last, in 

an absent tone. ‘‘In what country can 
we be, then P” 


“That is just what I was saying to my- 
self,” replied Daniel. ‘I think you only 
find ostriches in Africa.” 

‘‘ But it is quite impossible that we can 
be in Africa.” 

‘Where are we, then ?” 

‘Well, one thing is certain, and that is 
| that this bird is much sought after for its 
| plumage, and also that it is very rare, and 

if our island possesses ostriches you may 
| depend upon it men sometimes come here 
to hunt them. Let us follow the road the 
bird took, and by keeping in the neighbour- 
hood of these animals we shall some day 
| have a chance of being delivered. At all 

events, let us make haste and get out of 
| this furmace, for I am being cooked like 
| a lobster.” 

In a few steps they had reached the rock 
behind which the emu had disappeared, 
and a sight met their eyes at which they 
could not restrain a cry of admiration. 

| ‘The defile had suddenly vanished, and a 
| vast circle, surrounded by hills and covered 
with stunted bushes, had taken its place. 
The whole plain which formed the arena of 
the amphitheatre was a meadow of emerald 
green, in the midst of which the winding 
river flowed on, full to the brim. Superb 
| trees, isolated or picturesquely grouped, 
threw here and there their shadows on the 
verdant turf and gave it the appearance of 
an immense park. Ip the foreground were 
numerous quadrupeds, which our travellers 
at first mistook for deer, and several groups 
of emus were quictly moving about amongst 
them. 

“©]f I saw a few fences here and there,” 
said Penguin, ‘‘I could be sure we were 
near Montreal, in Canada, in one of the 

arks which are in itsneighbourhood. Was 
t not right in telling you the river would 
lead us into a splendid country? This is 
better than our valley, and if we only had 
a gun the herds of deer down below there 
would suffice us for food for the rest of 
| our lives.” 

“ Do you think those animals really are 
deer?” asked Daniel ; “‘they look very 

ee haps th f peculiar 

«« Perhaps they are of a ies i 

| to this island,” said the Canadian. “Let 
us approach quietly, and we shall soon see 
what they are.” 

Leaving the defile, the lads carefally 
glided into o group of trees, near which 
some of the quadrupeds were grazing. One 
of them was nearer to them than the others, 
and was only a few paces from the tree 
behind which the two cabin-boys had hid- 
den themselves, so that they were enabled 
to examine it quite at their ease. 

Penguin could not help muttering, 
“What a queer animal!” 

It was, indeed, a singular creature. In 
bulk it equalled the deer, but its height 
would have caused it to be mistaken for a 
| gigantic hare. With its long hind claws 
t under it, it supported itself while 
| browsing on its short thin fore legs, which 
were provided with a species of hands, by 
the aid of which it carried its food to ita 
mouth every now and then like a squirrel. 

Daniel, having made an involuntary 
movement, the creature appeared to be 
uneasy. It suddenly rose on its hind legs_ 
balancing its body by means of its tail; 
which gave it the appearance of being 
seated on a tripod, and then uttered a 
shrill cry. 

At this appeal three little ones whom the 
travellers had not before noticed ran leap- 
ing towards their mother, who, lifting them 
up with her hands, placed them, one after 
another, into‘s sort of open pouch under 
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ther breast, where, after squatting down, 
the youngsters only allowed their heads to 

tbe seen as if they were ranged on a bal- 
cony. 

This was too much for the lads, who 
| could not restrain a simultaneous exclama- 
:tion of surprise, and instantly the fright- 
! ened beast sprang up upon her hind legs 
1and fled straight forward in immense 
+ bounds, carrying away her family with her. 
1 Daniel and Penguin looked at one 
another astounded. Had _ Providence, 
1 then, cast them upon one of the mysteri- 

ous islands in the ‘‘ Thousand and One 
Nights”? Never had either of them heard 
: of such animals, and they asked one 
another if what they had seen was not the 
) effect of a mirage or a temporary halluci- 
) nation. 
: It was but a simple kangaroo which had 
1 caused them such excitement. The po 
. Canadian had never heard of it; but had 
, Daniel, instead of playing truant, stuck 
- to his lessons with more assiduity, he 
» would not only have recognised by its 
, Strange characteristics the great southern 
| marsupial, but he would at the same time 
; ave learnt that he was in Australia, for 
, the kangaroo is only found in this queen 
, of the islands. 
, The first moment of surprise having 
, passed, the boys regretted that they hi 
, not managed to capture the mysterious 
, creature, 
«It isa strange fellow!” repeated Pen- 

guin; ‘but as it feeds only on grass its 
, flesh must be good to eat. What a pity 
we were not able to knock it down, it 
would have made a capital meal.” 


“When I saw the big hare pocket its 


the beast is not alone; I see that it has 
gone to rejoin the flock which is browsing 
down below there. Perhaps we shall get 
within range again.” 

‘Our presence does not scem to frighten 
them very much,” said the Cauadian, *‘ but 
I doubt if you will succeed in knocking 
over such large animals with your clay 
balls. Ido not see why we should not do 
like the Canadian Indians: there is no Jack 
of reeds, and I have got some string. Let 
us try and make a bow and arrows, an 
with them it will be possible to kill one o! 
these gigantic hares.” 

‘What an excellent idea!” said Danicl. 
“ Let us set to work at once.” 

They very soon found a flexible reed on 
the banks of the river, which was rapidly 


bent by Penguin into a primitive bow and | 


fastened with strong twine, and in the 


| meantime the young Frenchman cut some 


light dry rushes to serve for arrows. 


Divided into lengths of about two feet, and | 


sharply pointed at one end, they formed 
missiles of a formidable character. To 
give them a more accurate flight, Penguin 
fixed on them a few cockatoos’ feathers, 
and took care to harden the points at the 
fire in order to make them strong and 
penetrating. 

In spite of their hard work, night sur- 
prised the ingenious lads before they had 
completed their preparations, but they 
continued to work by the light of their 
fire, and did not lie down to rest until they 
had quite finished +wo bows and a dozen 
arrows. 


The first streaks of the dawn found them | 
on the move, anxious to try the effect of ; 


their weapons. The plain was deserted, 


babies and escape on its hind legs likea and the eager hunters loudly expressed 
man I was so taken aback that I never : their disappointment until they saw the 
thought of making use of my sling. But |kangardos descending the hill and ap- 


proaching the river, and soon afterwards 
the leaping, gambolling herd was ranged 
on a part of the bank which formed a 
; natural watering-place. 

| The opportunity was favourable. The 
‘eabin-boys slipped quietly to within a 
dozen yards of the kangaroos, and, having 
| agreed to aim at the same animal, they 
{each let fly an arrow. One of the darts 
| shot away, whistling above the herd, and 
H ras lost an the river, peut the other entered 

e flank of a young kangaroo, who spran, 
upand uttered a shrill cry, while the whale 
| herd took to flight and bounded into the 
brushwood. The wounded animal had 
followed its companions, but the wound 
hampered its movements, and it was soon 
overtaken by the lads, who rushed in pur- 
suit. Daniel fired a second arrow point- 
blank, while Penguin laid it dead at his 
feet with his hatchet. 

On seeing themselves masters of the rich 
prize, the two cabin-boys were seized with 
i enthusiasm, and, uttering shouts of tri- 
i umph, they executed round the vanquished 
; kangaroo a war-dance which would have 
done credit to the Huron Indians—the 
compatriots of the werthy Penguin. They 
then carefully examined the animal which 
they thought so strange, and then - 
tered it, and very soon the fire was alight 
and grilling a haunch of excellent veni- 
son. 

The kangaroo— or rather the “ big hare,” 
as the boys called it—was pronounced first- 
rate, and when the repast was finished 
the Canadian proceeded to smoke the re- 
mainder of the carcass in the Red Indian 
fashion, so as to preserve the flesh, which 
otherwise would have rapidly decomposed 
under the burning rays of the Australian 
sun. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mns. Ewoart, Autior oF “Jack anp Joun,” FTC, ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—LAWRENCE ACCOUNTS FOR TOM’S DISAPPEARANCE, AND PREPARES FOR INVADERS. 


I Fete had a great deal to say about ' 


Tom’s disappearance, and as Ted went 
home the ve 
it, he had only Robert now for his con- 
fidant and listener, and a listener to his 

, troubles was indispensable to Lawrence. 


“«T always knew that fellow was a little | 


-sueak,” he said. ‘He knew where that. 
bag was well enough, and it was all hum- 
bug his telling me it was ‘down a tree.’ 
What a muff I was to believe him! 
left Miss Bransom’s of his own accord. A 
little rascal like that doesn’t want to be 
anything better than he is. And you'll 
see, Bob, we shall have him back some 
fine night with some of his friends; 
they'll be after that bag if it’s still about 
the place, and it’s my belief it is. Or 
they'll be getting into James’s room; Tom 
knows where the plate is kept now, and 
all the ways of the house. But there’s one 
thing he doesn’t know—that uncle made 
me give up my revolver, and that, with all 
this property in the house, we’re actually 
without any firearms to defend it!” 

“I don’t believe Tom ever left Miss 
Bransom of his own accord,’’ said Robert, 
stoutly. ‘‘ Perhaps he knows things that 
he is afraid_of ing about, and he has 
been carried off to make surc that he won’t 
do so. Poor little Tom! what a miserable 
thing for him!” 

“Don’t waste your pity on the little 


day Mr. Hartley heard of | 


He's ' 


cad! I dare say he’s a deal happier where 
he is,” said Lawrence, in his Tofty way. 
“But the thing is about ourselves. If 
uncle only had not that absurd prejudice 
about firearms, J’d undertake to keep the 
coast clear of those rascals. Police, indeed! 
One pistol ’s worth a dozen policemen!” 

“T don’t think Dick thought so,” said 
Robert. 

“There you are! just like everybody 
else. I’m always being twitted about that 
Dick; just as if I could help his coming in 
the way when he wasn’t wanted. Now, if 
I had only had proper practice, just as a 
gentleman ought to have, I shouldn’t have 
been in such a hurry, and then I should 
have brought one of those rascals down to 
acertainty. Well, I’ve given them a scare, 
that’s one comfort. But I tell you what, 
Bob—I know I can trust you; you're an 
odd fellow, but you can keep a secret ?” 

Bob nodded ;_he was quite pleased at the 
idea of his cousin taki ing him into his con- 


fidence. They seemed really becomin, 
friends now. ‘Of course, I sha’n’t tell ; 
anything you wouldn’t like me to tell.” 


Well, I’ve bought a pistol—e new one; 
a much better thing than that rusty old 
revolver of Ted’s. No wonder that went | 
off before I half knew what I was! 
about!” 

“But what will uncle say?” asked 
Robert, appalled at the idea of either de- ‘ 


unless you tell 


ceiving or disobeying one who had becn so 
good to him. 

“«How should 1 
heknow, stupid! | 


him?” asked 
Lawrence. ‘And 
after all, what 
harm shall I do ? 
If I gan’t mana, 
|my pistol well, 
| most likely the 
onl: rson I 
shall fore will 
be myself. But 
I am going tu 
manage it well; 
I shall practise 
every day at a i 
target. We 
ought to have something of the kind at 
! school. Why, my mother and sisters are 
| staying at a place—Heidelberg, I think 
they call it—where quelling is a regular 

art of the students’ education, only they 

lo it with swords instead of pistols. And 
my mother writes to me that they. go about 
with such slashed faces! The braver they 
are, the more duels they've fought, the 
more they have to show. Why shouldn't 
we have something of the sort at our 
English Universities?" 

‘*T hope we never shall!" gaid Robert. 
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“The idea of two fellows, going to the 
same school or the same college, standing 
up and trying to cut cach other’s eyes out 
-—fancy, you and Ted Pratt now!” 

“‘T should be very sorry for Ted, but of 
course, if it was a point of honour—” 

“Oh, honour! What's honour to do 
with deceiving uncle, and doing the very 
thing that he says is not to be done?” 
cried Robert. ‘I wou’t tell him about the 
pistol, of course, Lawrence, as I said I 
wouldn’t, but I wish I knew nothing about 
it.” 

Robert walked away, hurt and angry. 
Secrets were not in his way at all; secrets 
from one he loved—that is, one who was 
all goodness and kindness—seemed things 
that ought never to be. 

Lawrence looked after him with a little 
contempt. ‘I shall never make anything 


of that fellow. He has such queer ideas, | 


and is such poor company. 

However, as he had told Robert in con- 
fidence, he had very 
j) little fear of his 

|| pistol being disco- 

“| vered—at any rate, 
until, to use his 
» own words, he 
) ‘showed what it 
| could do,” or, as 
was far morellkely, 
half :killed some- 
body with it. He 
practised steadily 
at every opportu- 
nity, and fore 
long told Robert he 
was getting on so 
well that he should 
soon be a ‘dead 
shot.” 

“T dare say you will,” answered his 
cousin, significantly, and then turned 


away. He was so unsympathetic that 
Lawrence felt more ill-used than ever at 
having such a companion, particularly as | 
some one to talk to was a necessity of his 
life, and Ted was no longer so accessible as 
he had been. 

But before school had be for a fort- 
night he had Ted with him once more. 
Now their younger children were all well 
again, Mr. and Mrs. Pratt had decided on 
taking a short holiday on the Continent ' 
by themselves. Nothing scemed more, 
natural: to Mr. Hartley, who was always : 
doing good-natured things, than to ask 
Ted to come again and stay with his | 
nephew. After a little demur on Mr. 
Pratt’s part, caused by his remembrance 
of Ted’s skill in climbing his friend’s trees, 
he consented, and so Lawrence had his 
listener and disciple again. 

But even Ted did not quite like the idea 
\of the pistol. ‘Your uncle is such an 
out-and-out good one,” he said; ‘ there ; 
isn’t another like him. Ido think, as he’s | 
| set his mind against these sort of things, | 
you shouldn’t have them.” 

“© You’re ae had as Bob,”’ said Lawrence. 
“« Buppose the hous: is attacked again— 
which it will be I’m ceraiz, that little 
rascal Tom has bolted on purpose—I shall 
be able to give the fellows such a pepper- 
ing that they won’t come here again in a 
hurry. I shall hit the right ones this 
see well, I ly hope I sha’n’t be 

“Well, I only ho: sha’n’t be in your 
way,” said Ted. ee : 

Then the conversation dropped, and each 
boy went on with his studies—they were 
preparin g lessons for the next day—for at 
least five minutes more. 

It was now the middle of September. 
The days were shortening fast, but the 
weather was very fine, and Mr. Hartley 


and Mr. Simpson were talking of taking | 


holiday together and going on the Conti- 
nent as several of their friends had done. 
Lawrence’s mother was at Heidelberg, 
as Lawrence had told Ted; she had let her 
house furnished for a twelvemonth, and 
had decided on selecting some German or 
Belgian city, here her daughter would 
have good masters. Mr. and Mrs. Pratt 
were going no one knew where—not even 
themselves. They were going to begin with 
Paris, and from there would run on to 
Switzerland or Normandy. But Mr. Hart- 
ley and Mr. Simpson had decided to begin 
with Switzerland, and then make a short 
tour in Italy. Guide-books had been 
bought, plans laid down, business arrange- 
ments made, and the ordering of the re- 


tive households settled. ost every- 
ing was in readiness for a departure in 
two or three days’ time; then Mr. Hartley 


asked Mr..Simpson to come and take a 


‘quict dinner with him, that they might 


talk some of the details over at their leisure. 
The dining-room was very long, and 
overlooked the garden. As I think I have 


| said, leads ran along the top in front of 
| Mr. Hartley’s bedroom window. At one 


part of these leads was a small skylight, 
or rather a very thick flat frame of und 
glass. This was over the large lobby which 
led into the drawing-room. From the 
large dining-room window there was a 
good view of the garden, and by this win- 
low three boys were at work round 2 
good-sized writing-table, while the two 
gentlemen were at the dining-table, from 
which the dessert had not yet cleared, 
dicussing the respective merits of different 
hotels, when Mr. Hartley looked up, 

‘« Lawrence, you seem to have done work. 
Will you run up to my room—you'll find 
& guide-book by my bedside table. Ishall 
be glad if you’ll bring it to me.” 

(To be continued.) 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO “‘THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.”) 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


CHALTER XX.—SEAL-STALKING—A GLORIOUS DAY’S SPORT—PIPER PETER AND THE BEAR—A STRANGE DUFT—THE SEAL-STALKERS’ RETURN. 


‘T was about midnight on the 24th of 
April when the seals were sighted. 
Midnight, and the sun was low down on 
the horizon, but, for three long months, 
never more would it set or sink behind the 
sea of ice. The weather was bright, brac- 
ing, beautiful. Not a cloud in the sky, 
and hardly wind enough to let the shi 
get well in through the pack, towards the 
place where the seals lay as thick as bees, 
and all unconscious of their approaching 
fate. But the Arrandoon got steam up, 
and commenced forcing her way through 
the closely packed yet loosely floating 
bergs, leaving behind her a wake of clear 
water, which made it easy work for the 
Scotia and the saucy little ‘‘ two-stick 
yacht”’ to follow her example. 
My young reader must dismiss from his 
mind the idea of tall, mountainous, pin- 


nacled icebergs, like those he sees in com- | 


mon engravings. The ice was in heavy 
pieces, it.is true, from forty to. sixty or 
seventy feet square, and probably six feet 
out of the water, with hummocks here and 
there, and piles of bay ice that looked like 

ks of gigantic cards, but so flat and 
low upon the whole, that from the masthead 
8 stretch of snowclad ice could be seen, 


spreading westwards and north for many | 
and many a mile. 

When even the power of steam failed to 
force the Arrandoon farther into the pack, 
the ships were stopped, fires were banked 
and sails were clewed, and all hands pre- 
pared for instant action. The men girt 
their knives and steels around them, and 
threw their ‘ lowrie-tows” across their 
broad shoulders, and the officers, dressed 
in their sealing costume, seized their rifles 
and shot-belts. 

Next moment the bo’s'n’s shrill pi 
sounded out in the still air, and the order 
was shouted, 

‘ All hands over the side.” 

In five minutes more the ships were 
apparently deserted. You wouldn’t havo 
heard a sound on board, for few were left 
but stewards and cooks; while little boy 
Freezing Powders and his wonderful cocka- 
too had it all to themselves down in the 
saloon of the great steamship. The boy 
was bending down beside his favourite in 
the corner. ‘ : 

“What's the row? What's the row?! 
What's the row?” tho bird was saying. | 
**T don’t know nuffin’ more nor you do, | 
| Cockie,” was the boy’s reply; ‘ but it! 


strikes dis chile dat dey have all taken 
leave of der scnses, el moder’s son 0’ 
dem. And de captain he have gone up 
into de crow’s-nest, which looks for all de 
world like a big barrel of treacle, Cockic, 
and he have shut hisself in der, and nuffin 
does he do but wave a long stick wid a 
black ball at de end of it.* Dat is all I 
knows; but oh! Cockie, don’t you take 
such drefful big mouf-fuls o’ hemp. Sup- 

in’ anyting ha) to you, ie, den 

hab nabods to talk to dat fully under- 
stand dis chile.” 

The Canny Scotia was moored to the ice, 
so close to the Arrandoon that the captains 
of the respective ships could maintain a 
conversation without stressing their lungs 
to any very great extent. Talking thus, 
each in his own crow’s-nest, they looked 
for all the world like a couple of chimney- 
sweeps conversing together from rival 
chimneys. The cooks were not idle in the 
galleys, they were busy boiling hams and 
huge joints of beef, and these when cooked 
were taken on deck; for sealing is hungry 
work, and every time a man brings a drag 


* The fan with which Greenland captains guide ther 
men in the direction of the seals. 
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to the vessel’s side he helps himself to a 
lordly slice and a biscuit. 

By-and-by the draggers began to drop 
in fast enough, each one hauling an im- 
mense skin with the fat or blubber at- 
tached; and these skins were all hoisted 
on board the Scotia, for all hands were 
working for Silas. But our heroes had the 
sport, and taking it all in all I do not 
think there is any sport in the world to 
compare to that of seal-stalking. Without 
any of the cowardliness of battue shooting, 
in which the poor surrounded animals are 
helpless, and eruelly and mercilessly slain, 
you have far more excitement, and the 
sport is not unattended with danger. To be 
& goodseal-stalker you need the limbs of an 
athlete, the eye of an excellent marksman, 
and all the stealth and cunning of a tabby 
cat or a Coromanche Indian. If your 
nerves are not well strung, or your muscles 
not like iron, you may fail to leap across 
the lane of dark water that separates piece 
from piece; if you do fail and are not 
speedily helped out, the current may drag 
you beneath the bergs, or those dreadful 
sharks, that seldom are absent where blood 
is being spilled on the sea of ice, may seize 
and pull you down toa fearful death; if 
you are not a good shot, your seals will 
get away, for your bullet must pierce either 
neck or head; and lastly, if you are not 
cunning, if you do not stalk with stealth, 
your seals will escape with the speed of 
lightning. 

On warm sunny days the seals'lie close 
and sleep soundly, but they always have 
their sentries set. Kill the sentry, and many 
others are at your mercy; miss him or 
merely wound him, and he gives the alarm 
tnstanter, and all the rest jump helter-skel- 
ter into the sea, according you a beautiful 
view of their tail-ends, which you don’t 
find very advantageous in the way of 
making a bag. 

A good sealer, like a good skirmisher, 
takes advantage of every bit of cover, and 
many a deathblow is dealt from the 
shelter of a lump of loose ice. 

The gunners to-day, as they usually do, 
went on after the seals in skirmishing 
order, in one long line, each taking a 
breadth of about seventy or one hun 
yards. 

It was an hour past midnight before 
they left the ships. When it was nine in 
the morning there was a kind of general 
assembly of the riflemen to breakfast, be- 
hinda large square hummock of packed bay 
ice,* and only the very oldest among them 
could ‘believe that it was so late. Why, 
to our. own particular heroes it seemed 
scarcely. an hour since they had left their 
ship, so great is the excitement of seal- 
stalking. But Ralph and Rory and Allan 
had done so well, and had managed to lay 
so many splendid seals dead on every 
piece of ice, that they earned high enco- 
miums from the mate of the Canny Sootia, 
and even the doctor hadn’t shot amiss, and 

was he to be told so. 

“Bat, my dear sirs,” said Sandy, ‘I'd 
like to know why a good surgeon shouldn't 
bea sportaman. Don’t you know 
that great Liston himself was some- 
times summoned to an operation at the 
hospital, it as he was mounting his horse 
to ride off to the hunt, arrayed in scarlet 
and oords ?”? a Le 


* These hummocks, which resemble, as 

already stated packs of cards, are formed of 

of bey Jee sbout s foot thick, which hae beca 

en. up between two hergs, and finally thrown up 

out of the water altogether. They form quite a cha- 
racteristic feature of a North Groenland icescape. 


‘ And what did he do ?” asked Rory. 

‘ Pass the pie,” said Ralph. 

“Why,” continued the doctor enthu- 
siastically, ‘‘doffed his scarlet coat and 
donned an old gown, whipped off a leg in 
one minute ten and a half seconds, and 
was in the saddle again five minutes after 
that.” 

“«‘ Brayvo!”’ cried Captain Cobb, ‘‘doctor, 
you're a brick, and if ever you come out to 
New Jersey, come and see Cobb, and I 
guess he’ll give you a good time of it.”” 

“Ray,” said Rory. 

“Well, Row,” said Ray. 

“Your face and hands are Degrimed 
with powder, and thereis a kind of wolf- 
ish look about you that is worth studying. 
You look like a frozen-out blacksmith who 
hasn’t a penny to buy a bit of peas-pud- 
ding or a morsel of soap.” 

“T’mhungry, anyhow,” said Ray. ‘‘How 
good of McBain to send such a jolly break- 
fast! But I say, Row, d’ye remember the 
proverb about Claudius? Well, don’t you 
call my face and hands black till you’ve 
washed your own. You look like a chim- 
ney-sweep who has been out of work for 
a week, and got no food since the day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“Well, wall,” says Row, ‘‘ but ’deed in 
troth, my dear big boy, nobody can wonder 
at your being successful as a seal-stalker, 
for what with the colour of your face, and 
the urgency, so to speak, of the two eyes of 
you, and that big fur cap, why the seals 
take you for one o’ themselves, a big 
bladder-nose.”” e 

‘ Pass the ham,” said Ray; ‘‘ Allan, some 
more coffee, I begin to feel like a giant 
refreshed.” 

‘‘T do declare upon mine honour,” said 
De Vere, ‘‘ dat dis is de most glorious pig- 
nig (picnic) I ever have de pleasure to at- 
tend. But just you look at mine friend 
Seth, how funnily he do dreas.”” 

“It may bea funny way,” said Allan, 
“but it is a most effectual one; dear old 
trapper Seth has killed more seals this 


said Seth, standing once more erect. 


cried Rory, and 
eye was turned in the direction in which 
he pointed ; and there, in a pool of dark 
water not twenty yards away, a dozen 
beautiful heads, with round wondering 
eyes, had Popped up to gaze at them. 

It was a lovely sight, and never a rifle 
was lifted to shoot. Presently they disap- 
peared, but on the mate of the Scotia 

iving vent to a loud whistle, up came the 

eads again, and there they remained as 
long as the mate whistled, for of all wild 
creatures in the world that I have ever 
come across, the Greenland seal is the most 
inquisitive, and no doubt the experience of 
some of my labo readers who have been 
to the country is the same as my own,, . 

Onwards, steadily onwards, all that 
went our sportsmen; they did not even 
assemble again for apother meal, and at 
five of the clock they: found themselves 
fully four miles from the place where the 
ships lay. The field of seals which they 


had attacked was some ten miles square, 
and although they had worked their way 
into it for miles, nevertheless when the 
flags were hoisted to recall them, at two 
bells in the first dog-watch, the field of 
seals still remained about ten miles square. 
This may seem strange, but is thus ac- 
counted for. Out of say twenty seals on 
each berg, fifteen at least would escape. 
and these swam away under the pack, and 
again took the ice on the far-off edge of 
the field of seals. 

It being somewhat too far to drag the 
skins to the ship, bings had been made on 
the ice during the latter part of the day, 
so that no dead seals should be left un- 
flensed upon the ice. When they wended 
their way homewards at the end of this 

lorious day’s shooting a broom was stuck, 
Feeomnseide up, on each bing, with the 
name of the ship on the handles. This is 
done with the view of preventing other 
ships from appropriating the skins. This 
is the custom of the country—one of the 
unwritten laws of the sea of ice. | 

While the gunners and their merry men 
wero*yet a long way off from the ships, 
there came a hai m the crow’s-nest 
of the Arrandoon, which, by the way, 
McBain had hardly left all the time. Peter 
had brought him up coffee and food, and 
he had danced in the interval to keep him- 
self warm. 

“ On deck there!” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” roared Peter, looking up. 

‘Tg dinner all laid ?” 

“ Ay, sir, and the cook is waiting.” 

‘Well, on with the kilt, Peter, if you’re 
not afraid of getting your hocks frozen, 
get the bagpipes, and go and meet the 

unters.”” 

Down below dived Peter, and be was up 
again in what sailors call ‘‘a brace of 
shakes,” arrayed in full Highland cos- 
tume, with the bagpipes over his arm. 
No wonder the cockatoo cried, 

“‘Deah me!” when he saw Peter, and 
added, ‘‘Such a to-do! such a to-do! 
such a to-do.” 

Now the bears had been rather nume- 
rous'on the pack that day, just as the 
sharks were in the water. Doubtless the 
sharks found many a poor wounded seal to 
close their vengeful jaws upon, for the 
are either too cowardly or not swift enough 
to catch a healthy phoca; but the bears 
had behaved themselves unusually well. 
They had had plenty to eat, at all events, 
and seemed to know that the men at work 
on the ice were laying up a store of pro- 
visions for them that would last them all 
the summer, so they had made no attempt 
to attack them. But on their way back to 
the ship the doctor, who was striding on a 
little way in advance of the rest, startled 
a huge monster who was sunning himself 
behind s hummock. It would be difficult 
to say whether the bear or the doctor was 
the more startled; at all events the latter 
fired and missed, and the former made off, 
running in the direction of the ships. But 
he hadn’t gone above half a mile when 
who sponte Brain meet but Peter, coming 
swinging along wi is i under 
his arm. Never a gun popripee and 
never a club—only the Ripe. As soon as 
they saw each other they both stopped 

ort. 

“I do declare,” Bruin seemed to say to 


day | himeelf, ‘‘ here is a man or something all 


alone. But what a strange dress. I never 
saw auybody dressed like that before. 
Never mind, he looks sweet and nice; I’ll 
have a bit.” 

“TI do declare,” said Peter to himself, 
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“<if that isn’t a big lump of a bear coming 
along, and I haven't even a stone to throw 
at him. Whatever shall I do at all, at 
all? Och! and och! this is the end of me 
now, at last. Sure enough it is marching 
to my own funeral I’ve been all the time, 
instead of going to meet the sportsmen. 
‘Oh! Peter, Peter! you'll never see your 
old mother in this world again, nor Scot- 
land either. Yonder big bear is licking 
his chops to devour you. Yonder is the 
big hairy sarcophagus that'll soon contain 
‘your mangled remains. Who would have 
thought that Peter of Arrandoon would 
have lived to play his own coronach?” * 
ardly knowing what he did, poor Peter 
shouldered his pipes, and began to play a 
dreary, droning, yelling, squealing lament. 
At the same moment Bruin commenced 
‘to perform some of the queerest antics ever 
@ bear tried before. He stretched first one 
leg, then another, and he stretched his 


* Coronach—a funeral hymn or wail for the de- 
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neck and described circles in the air with 
his nose, keeping time with the music. 
Then he sat up entirely on one end. 

“Oh!” he seemed to say, ‘flesh and 
blood couldn't stand that; I must, yes, I 
must give vent to a Ho—o—o-—o—o— ! 

« And likewise to a 

‘* Hoo—oo—oo—oo—oo!!” 

Reader, the voice of an asthmatical steam- 
engine, heard at midnight as it enters a 
tunnel, is a melancholy sound, so is the 
Welsh hooter, and the fog-horn of a New- 
castle coal-brig; but all combined, and 
sounding together, would be but a feeble 
imitation of the Sgonising notes of that 
great white bear as he sat on his haunches 
listening to Peter’s pipes. Peter himself 
saw the effect his music had produced, and, 
like the ‘‘ towsy tike ” in ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” 

“He hotched and blew wi’ might and main.” 
And, as if Peter had been a great magi- 
| cian, Bruin felt impelled to try to follow 


the notes, though I am bound to say he 
: did not always keep even in the key-note. 


Surely such a duet was never heard before 
in this world. There was a small open 
space of water not far from the hummock 
on which the piper of Arrandoon had sta- 
tioned himself; it was soon alive with the 
heads of hundreds of seals who had come 
up to listen, so upon the whole Peter had 
a most appreciative audience. But see 
yonder, is that a seal on the ice that is 
creeping closer and closer up behind the 
bear? Nay, for seals don’t carry rifles, 
and now the new-comer levels his gun just 
for a moment, there is a puff of blue-white 
smoke, the bear springs high in air, then 
falls prostrate on the snow. His ululations 
are over for ever and aye; the piper plays 
a mertier air, and advances with speed to 
meet old Seth and the rest of the sports- 
men, who, glad as they are to see him 
alive, greet him with uproarious cheers and 
laughter. Then a procession is formed, 
and with Peter and his pipes striding on 
in front, thus do the seal-stalkers return to 
the Arrandoon. 


(To be continued.) 


Peter and the Bear. 
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OUR GREAT GUNS AND ALL 
ABOUT THEM. 


E 


VEN before theinven- 
tion of gunpow- 
der, violent force 
had been exerted 
in battle by 
means of ma- 
chinery for hurl- 
ing stones and 
darts at the 
enemy. Some 
idea of the de- 
structive power 
of these engines 
can be gathered 
from the writings 

é iy of Josephus, 
who asserts that ‘‘ Vespasian employed a hun- 
dred and sixty engines which threw lances 
with great noiso, and stones the weight of 
a talent, together with fire and a vast mul- 
titude of arrows.” Again, ‘‘these engines 
could not be seen at a great distance, and so 
what was thrown at the Jews was hard to be 
avoided, for the torce with which these engines 
threw stones and darts caused great hurt to 
several ata time. . . . And any one may learn 
the force of the engines by what happened, for 
as one of those that stood round Josephus was 
near the wall, his head was carried away me 
stone and flung as far as three furlongs. e 
noise of the instruments themselves was very 
terrible.” 

These instruments of destruction were bad 
enough, but more powerful engines came into 
use after the invention or discovery of the force 
of gunpowder ; and we are pretty sure all readers 
of the Boy’s Own Parer will be glad to have 
put before them a trustworthy and carefully 
made selection of remarkable guns. 

Tho curious funnel-shaped mortar shown in 
the engraving was brought from Cyprus, and the 
large Turkish cannon with holes in the sides for 
moving it with a handspike was brought from 
the Dardanelles and presented to our Queen by 
the late Sultan. Both these ancient implements 
of warfare can be seen in the Woolwich Rotunda. 

The now well-known and popular piece of 
ordnance at Dover known by the name of 
“ Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol’? was cast at 
Utrecht by James Tolkys in the year 1544. It 
is twenty-four feet long. A tradition exists that 
the touchhole was an annulet of gold ; if so, the 
precious metal has long since been invisible. 

5 On its breech are the following lines in Low 
utch : 


“ Breeck servet al mure eude wal 
Rin ie geheten 

Loer Berch en dal boert minen bal 
Van mi gesmeten.” 


The vivid imagination’ of some showman has 
invented the translation thus : 


“*Charge me well and keep me clean, 
I will send my ball to Calais Green.” 


Tho real meaning of the inscription is more 
correctly translated as: . 


“Over hill and dale I throw my ball, 
Breaker my name of mound and wall.” 


‘This beautiful piece of ordnance was presented 
to Queen Elizabeth by the States of Holland as 
a token of respect for the assistance she afforded 
them against Spain in their contest to establish 
tho independence of their country. 

A cannon doubtless well known to our Scot- 
tish readers is ‘‘ Mons Meg.” It stands on the 
north side of the citadel adjoining Edinburgh 
Castle. This piece of ordnance was forged 
a blacksmith in Galloway called M’Kim, and 
presented by him in 1455 to James 1. at the 
siege of Thrieve Castle. It measures fifteen feet 
in length, twenty inches in diameter, and weighs 
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upwards of five tons. It consists of long pieces 
of forged iron, with a compact girding of iron 
hoops. It was employed in 1489 at the siege of 
Dumbarton Castle, and in 1497 at the siege of 
Norham Castle. It burst in 1682 when firing 
a salute to the Duke of York, afterwards James 
vil, and it has never since been restored to ser- 
viceable condition. It was sent to London in 
1754 under an order from the Ordnance Office 
for the collecting of old guns; but in 1829, at 
the urgent solicitation of Sir Walter Scott, it was 
returned to Scotland, where it stands on the site 
already mentioned, and mounted on an elegant 
carriage. Some of Mey’s old balls lie near her 
by the side of the parapet. 

Another of our illustrations represents the 
well-known mortar preserved on the parade- 
ground in front of the Royal Horse Guards at 
St. James’s Park. It was constructed by direction 
of the first Napoleon for the purpose of throwing 
shells into Cadiz, and was the largest mortar that 
up tothat time had been cast. It was abandoned 
by the besieged on their retreat from the battle 
near Salamanca, in consequence of the victory 
gained by the Duke of Wellington. Thisimple- 
ment of warfare was afterwards given to Geor, 
1v., then Prince Regent, as a token of gratitude 
from the Spanish nation. 

We now come toa weapon of which one has 
heard a good deal of late years—the Gatling 
Gun. Attempts were made 200 years ago to 
combine several barrels in one weapon, examples 
of which can be seen at the Tower of London 
and the Woolwich Rotunda. They failed for 
want of chemical knowledge and mechanical 
adjustment of their parts. The comparatively 
recent invention of the rigid metallic-cased car- 
tridges aided an American of the name of Gat- 
ling to construct a machine that discharges 400 
bullets in a minute, which are effective at a mile 
and a quarter. The main features of this 
weapon, which is now used both by the British 
Army and Navy, are—first, each barrel on the 
gun is provided with its own independent lock 
with a firing mechanism ; second, all the Jocks 
revolve simultaneously with the barrel’s carrier 
and inner breech when the gun is in operation. 
The locks also have a reciprocating motion 
when the gun is rotated. A mechanical prin- 
ciple developed in the gun is that while the 
gun itself is under uniform constant rotary 
motion, the locks rotate with the barrels and 
breech, and at the same time have a longi- 
tudinal reciprocating motion, performing the 
consecutive operations of loading, cocking, 
and firing without pause in the several contin- 
uous operations. The gun cannot be fired when 
either the barrels or locks are at rest. 

Our central illustration represents ‘‘The 
Woolwich Infant,” 81-ton gun, of which the 
following description has been kindly furnished 
for the readers of the Boy’s Own Paper by a 
leading official of the War Office :— 

The 81-ton gun is made of steel and wrought 
iron. The steel consists ot an inner tube, which 
is bored out of a solid cylinder, one end being 
left about eight inches thick, to form the end of 
the bore. It is toughened by being plunged 
into oil when hot. This tube is surrounded by 
cylinders, five in number, made by coiling 
massive bars of wrought iron when at a white 
heat, asa thick rope might be coiled round a 
windlass, and then welding them together under 
asteam hammer. They are afterwards turned 
and bored to the dimensions required, according 
to the positions they are:to occupy in the struc- 
ture of the gun ; and being meds slightly too 
small.in diameter to go into their places when 
cold, they are heated so as to expand them suffi- 
ciently and are then slid on into their places. 
The contraction which takes place on their cool- 
ing is sufficient to make them grasp the struc- 
ture inside of them with enormous force and to 
render them immovable. The outer coil, which 
extends for some ten feet from the breech of the 
gun, is farnished with a pair of tremendous arms, 
upon which the gun is supported in its carriage. 

The following are the principal dimensions 
of the finished gun : 


Extreme length, 26 feet 9 inches. 
Greatest diameter, 6 feet. 
Diameter at muzzle, 2 feet 1 inch. 


Length of bore, 24 feet. 
Diameter of bore, or calibre, 16 inches. 


The breech end of the bore to a length of 
nearly 5 feet is enlarged to a diameter of 18 
inches, #0 as to form a chamber for the cartridge. 

The projectiles to be fired from this huge- 
gun are of three kinds—viz., the so-called 
**common” shell, the Palliser shell, and the 
Shrapnel shell. 

The common shell is rather over 4 feet long 
and weighs empty about 1,640 Ib. It will con- 
tain a bursting charge of 60 1b. of gunpowder. 
The Palliser shell is intended for piercing iron 
armonr plates ; it is about 3 ft. 8 in. long, and 
weighs empty about 1,684 lb. Its bursting: 
charge is only 16 lb. The Shrapnel shell is a 
thin iron shell filled with iron shot and contain- 
ing a small charge at the base, which is 
intended to fire at the proper moment, break 
open the shell, and scatter the balls. This 
is used for firing against boats, the rigging 
of ships, etc: The Shrapnel shell is about 4 ft. 
long, and weighs when filled about 1,700 Ib. 
Its contents are 860 shot, each weighing 4 0z., 
or 1,141, each weighing at oz., and a bursting 
charge of 4 lb. 3 oz. The diameter of each 
of the projectiles is of course rather less than 
that of the bore of the gun, which is 16 inches. 

And now a word about the powder to be used 
with this terrible monster. Except in its ingre- 
dients, it has little in common with the gun- 
powder which boys are accustomed to see. fs is 
pressed, in manufacture, into masses or ‘‘ grains,” 

forming six-sided prisms nearly one inch thick 
(0°976), and measuring from side to side 1-367 
inch, having a perforation through the axis to 
facilitate ignition. One charge of this powder 
consists of 4501b., which is made up in four 
parts, each consisting of 1124 Ib. of the prisms 
carefully built up and enclosed in cartridge 
bags of cloth made from refuse silk. The gun 
is fired by a vent or touchhole made through 
the breech in the axis of the piece. 

Some idea of the power of this gun may 
be formed from the fact that a projectile fired 
from it leaves the muzzle at a velocity of about ~ 
1,650 feet per second, and is capable of piercing a 
wrought iron plate 24 inches thick with a back- 
ing of 12 inches of timber at a distance of 1,500 

‘ards, 

: As one contemplates such a terrible weapon, 
expressly designed to destroy human life, who 
would not pray for the time so grandly foretold 
by the inspired prophet, when men “shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares,” and their 
“spears into pruning-hooks,” and the ‘‘ nations 
shall learn war no more” ? 


‘GOATS AND GOAT-KEEPING, 
FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT. 
By a ProressionaL JupcE. 


I.—GOATS AS A HOBBY FOR BOYS—THE GOAT- 
SHED AND FITTING8—BEDDING, 


HOPE to prove to my readers in these short 
papers that the keeping of a goat or two, if 
properly and practically managed, may be a 


} source not only of pleasure, but of profit as well. 


And I have always held the opinion that, what 
hobby soever a boy takes up, he ought to do bis 
best not to be out of pocket by, whether it 
be pigeons, poultry, rabbits, or dogs. 

It only needs wisdom and care to make 5 
little money by eithor, especially the three 
former ¢lasses of animals, because they or their 
Produce always command a ready market. 

ut let no boy attempt to keep,stock for profit 
who does not first and foremost make up his 
mind to do the very best for them he can ; who 
does not believe that property has its duties, 
and that kindness, care, and attention to the 
various wants of his favourites, with regularity 
in feeding, constitute half the battle, the other 
half consisting of economy and consideration in 
the matter of expenditure. 

For example, if you keep a milch-goat, keep 
a book as well, with a debtor and creditor side, 
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—— 
and carefully note down therein all your outlay 
in the matter of food, bedding, housing, etc., 
and every item of profit in the shape of milk or 
kids sold ; then make an andit periodically 3 if 
that audit shows a balance dnd not a deficit, as 
no doubt it will, it will be a source of very*great 
pleasure to you. And this balance, mind you, 
will not constitute all your profit, for by acting 
as I advise, you will acquire business habits, 
which may be of use to you in after life, and 
which may lay for you the foundation of wealth 
and fortune. 

Now about goats. Five or six years ago my 
own knowledge of these interesting and useful 
animals was very limited indeed. I knew, for 
instance, that the goat was a ruminating mam- 
mal belonging to a sub-division of the Bovide 
called Caprea, that the femalo rejoiced in the 
name of Nanny, and the male was called Bill— 
that it was a half-wild kind of an animal, some- 
what too playful when domesticated, given to 
practical joking, and quite capable of taking its 
own part. I knew that the flesh of the kid was 
sometimes eaten, and its skin used in the manu- 
facturing of gloves ; that old goats could be har- 
nessed to children’s carriages, which they made 
a point of bolting with whenever a fitting op- 
portunity offered ; that their milk was rich and 
nourishing ; and that when defunct their skins, 
if well feathered, came in handy in making 

_ that portion of a Scottish Highlander’s attire 
which he calls the ‘‘sporran ;” but of the points 
and properties and appearance of a really good 
goat I knew little, nor did I know what a source 
of profit, if rightly managed, a goat might be- 
come in many ways. 

Some visits to the Crystal Palace Goat Shows, 
however, and many interesting conversations with 
my friend, Mr. Holmes Pegler, the enthusiastic 
secretary of the British Goat Socicty, opened my 
eyes, and I now hasten to communicate to you 
something of what I have since learnt. 

The first question that will naturally occur to 
ou is this: ‘*If I get a goat, where am I to 
eep her?” Like every other animal, the goat 

that has the most fresh air and exercise will 
thrive the best ; but I know that hundreds of 
goats are kept and do well all round about Nor- 
‘wood way, that have no other accommodation 
than an outhouse, getting every day a little 
exercise by being led out. But if you have not 
even an outhouse to spare them, in a corner of 
the garden or yard a small place may be built 
for your Nanny. It may exercise your ingenu- 
ity to build such a house. Lay down the floor 
first if the-ground be soft—about six inches or 
more of rubbly brick and shingle, run over with 
well-mixed lime or concrete. The house itself 
may be from six to eight feet square, simply 
a wooden shanty or lean-to, with a sloping roof. 
It ought to be about seven feet high behind, and 
five feet in front, with a bit of felt over the roof 
well tarred and sanded. The sides of the house, 
and the door too, may be as rough as you please, 
but leave a space near the top for ventilation. 
This should be covered with perforated zinc to 
keep out the snow. 

the floor should be, as a matter of course, 
several inches higher than the surrounding 
ground, else the animal will have to stand in a 
puddle. : 

The fittings of your goat-shed are three, viz., 
the collar (with chain), the rack, and the man- 
ger. Thechain should be a strong iron one, 
about ecighteén to twenty-four inches long, 
attached by one ond to a powerful staple in the 
wall near the manger, and with a spring hook 
at the other to fasten to the iron ring’ in the 
gon:'s leather collar, which latter should not be 
too tight. 

The rack should be as simple in constryction 
as possible for cheapness’ sake—merely a kind 
of a wooden grating, into which you can place 
the hay just within easy reach of the goat, 
This will prevent the animal from spoiling 
more than she eats, and, although it may. cost 
a little at first, the expense is soon more than 
saved. As to the manger, simplicity may again 
be studied ;.8 shallow wooden trough, or the 
iron enamelled trough you see _in ironmongers’ 
shops, does excellently well. It should be ele- 
wated about-ten inches from the ground. 


You ought to have some place to keep your 
bedding, food, and forage dry. The arrange- 
ment of this and its whereabouts I must leavo 
to your own judgment, only it should not be 
forgotten. 

As you will often, during the dark nights of 
winter, wish to find your way to the goat-house, 
some kind of light will be found necessary. You 
can purchase a common tin lantern to burn 
either candles or dips for one shilling ; it will 
light you to the goat-house and back, and, when 
working about your favourite, you can hang it 
ona had placed there for the purpose. 

A tork, a hoe, and shovel are all the tools you 
need, but I earnestly recommend the daily 
grooming of the goat—ont of doors, not inside 
—with a wide-toothed comb and a dandy-brush. 

(To be continued.) 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Irvine, THE Scottisn CAaPrarn. 


PART XII,—HINTS TO PLAYERS (continued). | 
i 


(5) Dribbling. This feature of the game is | 
usually mentioned in connection with Aasociation : 
Football, which is often called ‘‘the Dribblin; 
game,” as contrasted with Rugby football, whic! 
is called “ the Carrying game.” The distinction, 
in as far asit implies that dribbling is not an 
important clement in Rugby football, is an en- 
tirely erroneous one. I have said that the team | 
which excels in ‘' passing” will as a rule win 
its matches. Still more is this true of the team | 
which excels in dribbling. One might write | 
pages on the importance of it. To be effective, 
it must be done in combination. One soli! 
dribbler will not as a rule go far before his 
career is stopped, but three or four dribbling 
together, backing each other up, are almost in- 
vincible. Though backing each other up, they 
must not interfere with one another. Thoy 
must keep close on the ball. They need not go 
at a tremendous speed. The great thing is not 
to run over the ball, and always to keep them- 
selves well in hand. There are many proud 
moments to the soul of a player, but I know of | 
none more glorious than when he is going 
through his opponents with the ball at his toe, 
and a few trasty comrades at hiselbow. He 
should keep the ball always so close to him that 
no opponent can have time to pick it up and get 
away before he is on him. He should never 
kick it hard. Once started, he should just keep 
it going, and guide it. 

A man need not think that he can’t dribble 
effectively because he isaslow runner. Many of 
the best dribblors are slow runners, and often 
just because they are slow runners they are good 
dribblers. .Men who are very fast ing the 
ball, you oftenseein toomuch of a hurry pbbling 
it, and either overrun it or kick too hard. G 
dribbling is not a hasty, but a deliberate thing. 
Its great advantage is that you can’t be tackled. 
You may be charged, but if you are properly 
backed up, your backers-up will carry it on. A 

dribble is not so much the flect rush of a 
thoroughbred as the ponderous and resistless 
though slower Frosress of a dray-horse. 

If asked, “When should one dribble?” I 
should aay, ‘‘ Whenever you have the ball free 
before you, and you do not see a very clear 
chance to pick it up and get away with it, and 
whenever you are not closc to your opponents’ 
goal-line.” Of course, if you sec a clear chance 
to dribble it over the goal-line, and certainty of 
being first on it yourself, or one of your side, 
then dribble over and get your try. Butas a 
rule you dribble over the seal line simply to let 
an opponent drop on the ball, and ‘‘sell” you. 
You are often compelled to dribble the ball 
through the hands of an opposing half-back, who 
has thetemerity to attempt to ‘Fisk it up at 

our toe and stop your rush. Avoid kicking 
him if possible, and if you must kick his hands, 
try and do it as gently as you can. In drib- 
bling, remember—1. That it must bea combined 
tush. 2. To dribble cloe ah keeping the 
ball going, not kickingit. 3, That you inust 


; Perly in a maul. 


not be in too much of a hurry, thereby either 
tunning over the ball or kicking too hard. A 
combined dribble is the most difficult thing to 
stop in all Rugby football. 

(6) A maul, or tight serummage. This is the 
feature of Rugby football which perhaps does it 
the least credit ; and certainly isthat one which 
is most pointed at with the finger of scorn by 
enemies of the game. ‘‘ What science is there 
in mere dead-weight shoving-matches? any 
one could do that, it is not play at all,” they 
say. I have already described what a maul is. 
I may here say that it is neither a mere dead- 
weight shoving-match, nor is it a thing which 
any one can do without practice, nor is it an 
entirely unskilful proceeding. But it isa perfect 
nuisance, and spoils a game entirely, if it occurs 
too frequently. The seldomer a maul is formed 
the better, and the shorter time it remains tight 
the better. Mauls were far too frequent, and 
too long, in the old days of twenty a-side and 
not much dribbling. As a rule, whenever a 
man is tackled with the ball, and whenever the 


! ball is thrown out of touch, a maul results. 


Thatis a reason why a man should always rather 
it rid of the ball ty chucking, or kicking, or 
ribbling, than get caught and the ball held. 
Why is mauling a nuisance? Because it 
brings the game to a standstill ; and because it 
involves a very needless waste of muscular force. 
It is absurd to see, as one often does see in play 
between even first-rate teams, the opposin, 
forwards shoving furiously at each other, an 
the ball lying untouched on the ground between 
them. Remember this, and you will work pro- 
The object of your efforts is 
not to shove your opponents bodily back, but to 
drive the ball through them. If you can do 
this, and carry the ball through while you leave 
them where they are, you do far better than if 
you have mauled ball and men back together. 
It is by remembering this that light forwards 
often carry the tight scrummages time after 
time against heavy forwards. Should you kick 
the ballina maul? Most certainly, It carries 
it through far anloker ;.and, moro important, it 
breaks the maul up quicker. It isa great matter 
in ainaul, as in most trials of strength, to be 
the aggressors, As soon as you have the ball 
down, start shoving at once and with all your 
might. Lean well forward, and use your arms 
to protect your own ribs and to shove aside your 
opponents. I don’t believe in linking arms, 
for what the forwards gain in eohesion by this 
plan they lose in freedom for individual exer- 
tion, Any of you wy shoving at a waggon, or 
any heavy body, with your arms spread-eagled 


out to cach side, and with your arms in front of © 


your chest, doubled up and shoving before you, 
and gee in which position you have most power. 
You will find that you have pounds more power 


in the latter position. And so you have in a ; 


maul. Linked together, you can’t possibly 


come through a maul You must either pass - 


over or under your opponents, or you must 
shove them ahead of you. Whereas, unlinked, 
you may thread your several ways through be- 
tween your cppenens: one taking the ball at 
one time, another at another, till you get to the 
back of their side of the maul, and, uniting, 
burst through with it together. There is no 
great good in coming through without the ball : 
one man may do so, thereby opening a road for 
the ball, but he is almost sure to be off side. 
Look after the ball ina maul more by feeling 
with your feet than by seeing it. 

When should you go in for mauling, and when 
for keeping it loose? If your team are as good 
as your opponents, keep it loose. If your team 
are hulking, heavy men, forward, and not so 
good at the loose game, keep it tight as your 
only chance. If your team are not heavier than 
your opponents, and not up to them in the loose 
game, mauling tactics will give you the only 
chance ; but reckon on being Heked whichever 
tactics you adopt. If your backs are inferior, 
keeping it tight saves them a little. But tight 
scrimmaging, while it must occur, and in 
moderation is a capital part of the gamo, should 
always be kopt down as much as possible ; for 
in excess it utterly spoils it. 

(To be continued.) 
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By Jutrs Verne, AutHor ¢F ‘‘ THE Boy CaPralN, 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘THE GIANT RAFT.”) 


CHAPTER XVIII.—FRAGOSO, 


The Gallows. 


A™. so the order had come, and, as Judge 
Jarriquez had foreseen, it was an order 
requiring the immediate execution of the 
sentence pronounced on Joam Dacosta. 
No proof had been produced ; justice must 
take its course. 

It was the very day—the 31st of August, 
at nine o’clock in the morning of which 
the condemned man was to perish on the 

lows. 

The death penalty in Brazil is generally 
commuted except in the case of negroes, 
‘but this time it was to be suffered by a 
white man. 

Such are the penal arrangements relative 
to crimes in the diamond arrayal, for 
which, in the public interest, the law 
allows no appeal to mercy. 

Nothing could now save Joam Dacosta. 
It was not only life, but honour that he 
was about to lose. 

But on the 31st of August a man was 
approaching Manaos with all the speed his 
horse was capable of, and such had been 
the pace at which he had come that half a 
mile from the town the gallant creature 
fell, incapable of carrying him any farther. 

The rider did not even stop to raise his 
steed. Evidently he had asked and ob- 
tained from it all that was possible, and, 
despite the state of exhaustion in which he 
found himself, he rushed off in the direc- 
tion of the city. H 

The man came from the eastern pro-' 
vinces, and had followed the left bank of 
the river. All his means had gone in the 
purchase of this horse, which, swifter far 
than any pirogue on the Amazon, had 


brought him to Manaos. 


ETC., BrC. 


i It was Fragoso ! 
| Had, then, the brave fellow succeeded in 
' the enterprise of which he had spoken to 
| nobody ? Had he found the party to which 
| Torres belonged ? Had he discovered some 
| secret which would yet save Joam Dacosta ’ 
| He hardly knew. But in any case, he 
| was in great haste to acquaint Judge Jarri- 
| quez with what he had ascertained during 
‘ his short excursion. 
And this is what had happened. 
Fragoso had made no mistake when he 
recognised Torres as one of the captains of 
. the party which was employed in the river 
provinces of the Madeira. 
| He set out, and on reaching the mouth 
of that tributary he learnt that the chief of 
these capitues da mato was then in the 
' neighbourhood. 
| Without losing a minute, Fragoso went 
‘in search of him, and, not without diffi- 
| culty, succeeded in meeting him. 
To Fragoso’s questions the chief of the 
party had no hesitation in replying; he 
‘had no interest in keeping silence with 
; regard to the few simple matters on which 
| he was interrogated. In fact, three ques- 
| tions were asked him by Fragoso, and these 
| were, 
| “Did not a captain of the woods named 
| Torres belong to your party a few months 
ago?’ 
"4 Yes.” 
i ‘At that time had he not one intimate 
| friend amongst his companions who has 
recently died ?” 
“Just so!” 


“It was Fragoso!” 
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“* And the name of that friend was?” 
“* Ortega.” 
This was all that Fragoso had learnt. 


| 


reference to the crime of which Ortega 
was really the author, and that it con- 
tained the confession of the culprit, ac- 


Was this information of a kind to modify 
Dacosta’s position? It was hardly likely. 

Fragoso saw this, and pressed the chief 
of the band to tell him what he knew of 
this Ortega, of the place where he came 
from, and of his antecedents generally. 
Such information would have been of great 
importance if Ortega, as Torres had de- 
clared, was the true author of the crime of 
Tijuco. But unfortunately the chief could 
give him no information whatever in the 
mnatter, 

What was certain was that Ortega had 
been a member of the band for many years, 
that an intimate fricndship existed between 
him and Torres, that they were always seen 
together, and that Torres had watched at 
his bedside when he died. 

This was all the chief of the band knew, 
and he could tell no more. Fragoso, then, 
had to be contented with these insignificant 
details, and departed immediately. 

But if the devoted fellow had not 
brought back the proof that Ortega was 
the author of the crime of Tijuco, he had 
pained one thing, and that was the know- 

edge that Torres had told the truth when 

he affirmed that one of his comrades in 
the band had died, and that he had been 
present during his last moments. 

The hypothesis that Ortega had given 
him the document in question had now 
become admissible. othing was more 
probable than that this document had 


“And the name of that friend was?" “Ortega.” 


| 


companied by circumstances which per- 
mitted of no doubt as to its truth. 

And so, if the document could be read, 
if the key had been found, if the cipher on 
which the system hung were known, no 
doubt of its truth could be entertained. 

But this cipher Fragoso did not know. 
A few more presumptions, a half-certainty 
that the adventurer had invented nothing, 
certain circumstances tending to prove 
that the secret of the matter was contained 
in the document—and that was all that the 
gallant fellow brought back from his visit 
to the chief of the gang of which Torres 
had been a member. 

Nevertheless, little as it was, he was in 
all haste to relate it to Judge Jarriquez. 
He knew that he had not an hour to lose, 
and that was why on this very morning, 
at about eight o'clock, he arrived, exhausted 
with fatigue, within half a mile of Manaos. 
The distance between there and the town 
he traversed in a few minutes. A kind of 
irresistible presentiment urgéd him on\ and 
he had almost come to believe that Joam 
Dacosta’s safety rested in his hands. 

Suddenly Fragoso stopped as if his feet 
had become rooted in the ground. He had 
reached the entrance to a small square, on 
to which opened one of the town gates. 

There, in the midst of a dense crowd, 
arose the gallows, towering up some twenty 
feet, and from it there hung the rope ! 

Fragoso felt his consciousness abandon 


him. He fell; his eyes involuntarily 
closed. He did not wish to look, and these 
words escaped his lips: ‘‘Too late! too 
late!” But by a superhuman effort he 
raised himself up. No; it was not too 
late, the corpse of Joam Dacosta was not 
dangling at the end of the rope! 


(To be continued.) 


THE PRAXINOSCOPE. 


By Dr. Scorrern. 


ot Ray? is a very elegant optical toy, having for 

its object the representation of figures ip 
apparent motion by the device of bringing thene 
under the eye in phases of real successive motion- 
The invention is due to Monsieur Reynaud, 
Frenchman, who chose to call it ‘ Praxino- 
scope,” from the two Greek words, mpagis (ac- 
tion) and cxomeiy (to show). Ina previous gossi}> 
(No. 153) I have already explained to you how 
this can be accomplished, and is accomplished, 
by causing a series of figures, in successive 
phases of motion, to pass behind a slit in an 
speaue screen, the observer regarding them 
through the slit. The device is satisfactory if 
the motion imparted be quick enough; but, 
quick or slow, a theoretical defect remains 
which, in case the motion is too slow, becomes. 
practical. The defect is as follows. Between 
the appearance of a figure in any one phase of 
a successive motion behind the slit, and its ap- 
pearance in the progressive phase next in order, 
a period more or less of invisibility intervenes. 
Evidently an instrument would be all the more 
perfect that should represent the successive 
phases of motion continuously without any 
actual pause, be it much or little. Now this is 
what the praxinoscope accomplishes by the 
application of—when found out—a very obvious 
optical principle. 

You cannot possibly understand this prin- 
ciple without exercising some moderate amount 
of thought. A diagram you will find on the 
next page, something in appearance like a pro- 
blem in Euclid, and which you must attack 
presently: as you would a problem in Euclid. 
Some boys do not like this sort of thing, I 
know; so, by way of conciliating them, I will 


digress a little, founding the digression on the 


theme of all things becoming simple when found 
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out. Let us take for granted that we all know 
the tale of Columbus's egg—how he made an 
egg stand upright by cracking one end of the 
egg, thus getting a flat surtace for the upright 
ege to stand on. I have often wished that 
Columbus had been a little more wideawake 
and made his egg stand upright without crack- 
ing an end of it. I will tell you how to do 80 
by way of putting you in a good temper for 
studying praxinoscope geometry. Remember, 
please, that an egg consists of two parts—the 
yolk and the white. Remember next that the 
yolk is heavier than the white, and is natu- 
rally suspended in the middle of the latter. But, 
by tapping an egg smartly against the palm of 
the left hand, the egg being held in the right, 
then the yolk, breaking away from its central 
connection, sinks down to the tapped end, 
which should be the large end, making it 
heavier than originally. This increased weight 
is, as you must all know, favourable to the 
standing upright of any mass having a small 
base. By careful and delicate management an 
egg, prepared according to directions, may, after 
a few trials, be made to stand upright, heavy 
end downwards, on a flat surface. All the easier 
if the flat surface be covered with a cloth ; but 
I have seen the feat accomplished upon an un- 
covered and highly-polished mahogany table. 
Now we will learn all about the praxinoscope, 
Monsieur Reynaud, after many fruitless attempts 
at discovering some mechanical means for sub- 
stituting in progressive order a series of succes- 
sive designs without interrupting continuity of 
vision, hit upon the idea of effecting this sub- 
stitution, not upon the designs themselves, but 
upon their images when cast upon a mirror. 
‘this point remembered, my diagrammatic illus- 
pirating will be obvious to all boys who care to 
reflect. 


Suppose a flat mirror, AB, placed at a certain 
<listance from a picture, c p, then the image of 
that picture will be visible in c’ p. 

Around the point 0, midway between c’ and 
D’ as centre, let us turn the mirror and the pic- 
ture by the same movement. Let BE and DF 
be the new position assumed, the image will 
be then in c’ p”, the axis o will not be dis- 
Placed. In the position a 3 and c p first occu- 
pied by the mirror and the picture, let us place 
another mirror and another picture. Fancy the 
eye situated at M. One half of the first picture 
will be seen in o D", one half of the second 
picture in oc’. If we continue the rotation of 
the system we shall presently have the mirror 
No, 2 int 1, and picture No.2 inss’. At 
this moment the complete image of picture No. 
‘2 will become visible in c’” p’”. Soon after the 
mirror No, 2 and its picture will be in B E 
and p F, Let us imagine now another mirror 
and its picture to be in A Band cD, the same 
succession of phenomena will follow in course. 

The ultimate result is that a scries of designs 
on the perimeter of a regular polygon and re- 
volving round the centre of such polygon will 
come under the eye successively at the centre if 


the mirrors have been placed on a concentric 
polygon having o surface one-half smaller, and 
caused to revolve by the same movement. 

In its practical form the apparatus of Mon- 
sieur Reynaud consists of a polygonal box, or 
more simply a circular box (for the polygon and 
its designs may be replaced by a circle without 
affecting the principle), in the centre of which 
is placed a prism in diameter exactly half that 
of the polygon or circle, and furnished with 

lane mirrors of ordinary looking-glass. A 
id of cardboard impressed with a series of 
designs of the same object in different phases of 
the samo action is placed inside the border of 
the box in such manner that each position may 
comespond to one face of the prismatically ar- 
ranged looking-glass. A moderate rotation im- 
parted to the apparatus, which is mounted on a 
central pivot, is sufficient to produce the substi- 
tution of images, and the animated illusion 
results at the prismatic centre of mirrors with a 
neatness and precision impossible under any 
other manipulation. Having got a praxino- 
scope, it can be worked in any room with no 
other accessories than a candle and a light-re- 
flector. Our finished picture on the previous 
page shows you how, soI need not write more 
about it. The praxinoscope is, as you will per- 
ceive, a convivial toy ; any number of eyes can 
be directed to it at one and the same time, 


——— 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY- 
EIGHT DAYS. 


By THE Aurnon oF ‘‘Navticvs oN Is 

: Hossy-Horse.” 

PART VI. 
N receiving my shilling her husband took me 
to the Queen's View, pointed out the ‘‘Sol- 
dier’s Leap,” and sang some Gaclic songs as per 
routine. I must confess to having been rather 
disappointed with this particular’ part of the 
len. 


The stone which marks the spot where Cla- 
Yerhouse was killed lies at some little distance 
from the road. 

T asked my guide, who was equally well ac- 
quainted with English and Gaelic, which lan- 
guage he considered the most expressive. Ho 
replied that when speaking on any subject that 
required explanation, he could make himself 
more clearly understood in Gaelic. 

My tyre having played ‘‘fast and loose” 
with me for so long, the crank A send now got ont 
of order by way of variety. stant friction 


had caused tho right cog wheel to revolve 
loosely on the crank shaft, thus giving it play 
to cant and jam, which greatly increased the 
labour of driving. 

On reaching Blair I at once went to a black- 


smith, and took the cam arrangement to pieces 
for his inspection. He put on a thin zinc 
washer, which had the etfect of making the 
wheel revolve more truly. 
It was 9.30 before my steed was housed at 
the Tilt Bridge Hotel. 
Distances. 
Crieff to Dunkeld = 22 miles. 
st Pitlochrie = 114 ,, 
P. to Blair = 8 ,, 
Total run = 42 


27th Day. 
Blair Athol. Dalwhinnie. Loch Laggan. 
Bridge of Glen Roy. 

At the hotel I made the acquaintance of 2 
gentleman on a pedestrian tour, and we agreed 
to visit the Bruan Falls together. 

8.15. Left Blair, and soon overtook my 
friend, to whom I had given a quarter of an 
hour's start. We jogged on together three 
miles, until we reached a farmhouse, where | 
left my tricycle. Passing through the entrance 
gate (6d.), we walked up one side of the Falls and 

lown the other, taking views from both sum- 
mer-houses. These falls will be pretty enough 
by-and-by, when the foliage is thicker. At 
present they hardly realise one’s expectations. 

Parting from my temporary companion, I re- 
sumed my journey towards Dalwhinnie. The 
road at once became narrow and stony. After 
undulating for a mile or two, it ascended 
through a defile which became more and more 
dreary as I advanced. 

11. Arrived at Dalnacardoch. Two or three 
cottages and one large house, which I must 
warn cyclists is an inn no more, or they may 


have the same sad experience as P. 
Ina letter he told me that shortly after he 
left Blair a drenching rain set in. isregard- 


ing this, he pushed on to Dalnacardoch, ex- 
pecting to find accommodation for the night, 
which was coming on. On arriving there just 
before dark, he was nonplussed at finding that 
the inn had been done away with for eighteen 
years, and he had the choice of going back 
eleven miles, or forward fourteen. He preferred 
the latter. . 

I succeeded in getting some light refresh- 
ment, and on I went. Thus far I had managed 
to escape the fresh metal by keeping on the 
edge of the road ; but from this point the sur- 
face of the ‘highway to the Highlands” be- 
came almost as bad as that between Tyndrum 
and Dalmally, the only difference being that 
it was firmer, and that the loose stones were not 
quite so large. 

To make the matter worse, I had to contend 
with a constant incline and a strong head 
wind, while the dismal solitude and a searching 
shower made me pretty miserable. Altogether 
it seemed the longest fourteen miles I had ever 
cycled. 

Even Dalwhinnie, three houses on a bare 
plain surrounded by most uninteresting hills, 
was to me a very pleasant sight. 

I was soon set up again by a hot meal at 
this hotel, which stands higher than any in 

tland. 


Some anglers were staying in the house, and 
getting very sport in Loch Ericht. 

3.15. Started for Loch Laggan. 

Turned to the ‘eft after crossing the bridye 
half a nile from the hotel, and had some difi- 
culty fh pushing my tricycle up the steep brae 
which is conspicuous from Dalwhinnie. The 
surface now changed to sand, alternately hard 
and soft. I experienced steep ups and downs, 
Principally the latter, for from four to five 
miles. A 

Before descending into it I had a very good 
view of Laggan Vale and its village. “It was 
pleasant to see green fields and a sprinkling of 
trees again. 

The road now dipped down through Cartlig. 
About a mile beyond that hamlet I tarned to the 
left and ran between ranges of hills, the wooded. 
slope of Lochaber being on the right. 

e road and scenery now changed for the 
better, and the view about three miles from 
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Loch Laggan, being of a similar nature, is 
almost as lovely as the Trossachs. 

When about two miles from the lake I saw a 
house on an eminence, and knowing an inn to 
be near, I took this to be it. To make sure, I 
asked a boy, who confirmed my supposition. 

Putting my tricycle into the yard, I calmly 
walked into the parlour and rang the bell. 
When the maid appeared I ordered tea, and 
-asked how long she would be about it. On her 
replying, ‘‘ Half-an-hour,” I said, ‘‘ Oh, come, 
I can’t wait so long as that. Look alive, I'm 
in a hurry.” 

Promising to bring it as soon as possible, she 
-disappeared, but the next minute a very digni- 
fied matron came in, saying, ‘‘This is not an 
hotel, sir ; it’s a private house.” 

Moved by my apologies, she took compassion 
-on my disappointed looks, and brought in a jug 
-of milk. I don’t know whether it was cream or 
what, but a more delicious draught I have never 
taken. It seemed fairly to melt in my mouth. 

Being thus fortified, I did not stop at Loch 
Laggan Inn, attractive though it was, but 
pushed on for Moy. 

The spin along the margin of the lake, 
through birch and rowan, was very enjoyable. 
I understand that the fishing is good, and that 
the antiquary finds plenty to interest him in 
the vicinity. 

On losing the shelter of the trees towards 
the west end of the loch, the strong headwind 
began to tell upon me, and I was glad to rest 
myself at Moy Inn, which, although small, 
-afforded me an ample tea for eighteenpence. 

About 7.30 I was off again. 

The bleak sides of Glen Spean gradually 
incline to one another until they almost meet 
at Tulloch ; here the Spean river makes a fine 
dash through a narrow channel. For a mile or 
two beyond Tulloch the road rans horizontally 
on araised beach, and I clearly traced the 
-corresponding one on the opposite side of the 
gully. Mountains now showed themselves 


ahead, fine fellows with grand precipices. 


Patches of snow were still lying on Mount 
Ardnoch. 

A decline of three or four miles through 
feathery copses carried me to Roy Bridge Inn. 


Blair to Dalnacardoch 12 = 11 miles. 
Balnacardoch to Dalwhinnie = 14, 
Dalwhinnie to Loch LigganInn = 12 ,, 
Loch Laggan Inn to Roy Bridgs = 25 ,, 


Total ... 


(To be continued.) 


“Bov’s Own” Lifeboat fund, 


(Contributions received to December 12th, 1881.) 


Amount previously acknowledged .." 


Dec. 7.—Per W. G. Todd (Bishop Foy's 
School), 93. 4d.; Our Paper (Kensington), 
23.; Per F.C. Stanton (Lewisham), 
£3 7s. 3d. . B, (Telegraph Messenger, 
Walthamstow), 2s, 6d.; Per J. G. Willis 
(Whittlesea), 11s, 3d.; Arthur Maxey 
(Sheffield), 6d.; Donald McDonald (Bridge 
of Allan), £1 18s. 6d.; J. H. and J. T. 
(Greenfield), 1s.; Per A. C. Hoskins 
(Herne Hill), 11s, 6d. ; W. Hislop (Clap- 
ham), 1s. 6d. ; Per J, H. Bell (Coleraine), 
Td... mito Se +. 

Dec. 8. — Victoria, ete. (Clapham), 64. : 
Cc, E. W. and W. B. W., 3s. ; H. E. Hassell 
(Ilfracombe), 2s.; Reuben Phillips (Ly- 
tham), 3s, 3d.; 'T. Bygrave (Guildford), 
1s.; Per Miss Elvey (Newnham), 16s. ; 
Spurius Cassius, 4d.; Lucy, May, Lily, 
and Ada B. (Bristol), 2s. 6d.; F, Lawrence 
(Ryde), 1s, 3d. ; E. Hulme (Manchester), 
6d. ; Vivian Recreation Club, per H. C. 
Engel, 158, 2d.; A. Maxwell Fox (Castle 
Blayney), 1s. Gd. ; T. A. Gibbs (Birming- 
ham), 1s.; Herbert H. Evans, 1s. .. - 

Dec. 9.--Fredk. H. Lewis (Pall Mall), 2s. ; 
W. C. Burton (Hackney), 90.; Herbert, 
Lizzie, Arthur, and Kate Shanton (Hor- 
bury), 58.; Union Jack (Thrapstoue), 1s. ; 
G. A. K. B., 38.; W. and G. P. Sherbon 
(Shrewsbury), 48. ; A. L. Clarke, Brothers 
and Sister (Tunbridge Wells), 5s. ; L. P. 
Murray (Peebles), 18. 6d.; Per Alfred Cliffe 
(Lower Bebington), £1; G. J. Mann 
(Gravesend), 1s. ; Per Wm. Murray (Mon- 
trose), £1; J. W. and R.°T.S., 28.; A. 
Bevil Brown (Salcombe), 58.; Deux 
Freres et une Aimé (Old Kent Road), 
1s. 6d.; Ellis Thomas Powell, 1s. 6d.; Per 
A. E. Warren (Manchester), 7s. 9d. ; A. 
John ¥ox (Bristol), 1s.; Per Willie Farrer 
(Hampstead), £1 1s.; Owen Ramsay (Ar- 
drishaig), 18.; Fer C. W. Higgins (Wardour 
Street), 68.; Per Mr. Wm. Green (Balham), 
108. Gd.; Per Geo. Leake (Harwell), 10s. 

Dec. 10.—H. K. Wylie (Glasgow), 5d.; 
James Lane, 6d.; Per Wm. Dotchin (New- 
castle-on-Tyne), £1; Per Samuel Dunker- 


ley (Oldham), 15s,; A. Saloman (Man-, 


chester), 48.; Fredk. Wm. Forrest (We- 
therby), 28, 6d. ; Willing Helpers (Milns- 
bridge), 38.; Regular Subscriber (Chester), 
28.; Toby, 1s.; Harry, Hugh, and Tom 
Avery and Friends, £1 4s.; Hf. (London, W.), 
1s. 6d.; Per J. B, (Leytonstone), 13s. 6d... 
Dec. 12.—E. L. (Leatherhead), 4s.; HU. B. 
Nutter (Fairseat), 2s, 6d.; Per Sydney 
Mason (Durban, Natal), £1 7s.; Tom 
McKechney (Edinburgh), 28. 6d.; Per 
A. W. Stear (Cambridge), 188. $4.; Young 
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tsfen's Class, St. George’s School, Maccles- 
ficld, 15s.; Per W. A, Huddleston (Altrin- 
cham), 12s. 6d.; H. J. Jarrett (Croydon), 
7s. 6d. ; Captain Cuttle, 28.; zer H. W. 


Pearson (Wickham Brook), 163. 8d... £5 211 
Carried forward £649 18 10} 
— 

— a 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FourtH Srries.) 
Illuminating Competition. 


n this Illuminating Competition we offered 
[ (see Vol. IlJ., page 627) Three Prizes of 
One Guinea and a Half, One Guinca, and 
Haif-a-Guinea respectively, for the best Hlumi- 
nation of a,text of Scripture, to be selected, at 
the option of the competitors, either from the 
Old or the New Testament, having some re‘e- 
rence, direct or indirect, to the Sea. Subjoined 
is the Atvard in the Third, or Junior Division, 
which embraces all ages up to 14 years. 

Prize.—Half-a-Guincea. 

Ronert Boorn Smirn (aged 12 years), 

449, New Cross Road, 8.5. 


Certificates. 

FREDERICK H. GALLON, 21, Linsey Strect, Southwark 
Park Road, Bermondsey, 's.k. 

WILLIAM JAMES NEWLYN, Sherborne, Dorset. 

AGNEW J, T. OGDEN, 2, mgate, York. 

EDWIN F, MILLER, 18, Norwich Road, Ipswich, 

I, G. STROHMENGER, 7, Quadrant Road, Canoybury, x. 

ARSHUE. W. Wisk, 3, Primrose Terrace, Gravesend, 

ent. 

GrorGE C, LOsACK, 16, Hazlemere Road, Peckham. 

W. BRoMLEY Box, Walton, near Lutterworth, 

Gro. F, VaRDY, 3, St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury. 

F. DuEsBuRY Norton, 5, Elm Tree Terrace, Uttoxeter 
New Road, Derby. 

ROBERT REDPATH, 2, Ravensworth Place, Brandling 
Village, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HArRY TEGG, Bearwood, Wokingham, Berks. 

Davip T, F, Davies, Cheshunt Lodge, Grafton Road, 
Worthing. 

JAMES EDWARDS, near the Plough Inn, Three Bridges, 
Worthe. 

Ooravius LAMBERT, 133, Powis Strect, Woolwich, 


Kent. 
Francis E. EDWARDS, The Barrows, Cheddar, Somer- 


set. 

RONALD MCLAREN, Le Coteau, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE, 24, Russell Road, Kensington. 

JoHN HENRY Bopson, 27, Bensham Terrace, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. 

GREGORY PERKINS, 7, 
ampton. 

ToM PENDLEBURY, 82, Bonner Road, F. 

W. H. Heap, 28, Sherborne Street, Downham Road, 
Islington. 

Norman 8. ELLror?, Friar Glen, Jedburgh. 

P. H. E. MICHELL, The Fort, Newquay, Cornwall. 

JOHN PALLISER DAVID, 6, Clifton Villas, Cliiton Road, 
South Norwood. : 

Perer R. L. WHITEWRIGHT, 66, Grove Street, Edin- 
burgh, 

ALFRED D. SMITH, Deptford Pier, sn. 

shen TREHARNE PHILLIPS, 1, Park Place, Tredegar, 
~Mon. 

W. DoNNAN, 99, Belsize Road, South Mampstead, N.W. 

ROGER M. Lucky, Henley-on-Thames. 

ALEX. HAMILTON, Richmond, Yorkshire, 


Terminus Terrace, South- 
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course 
2. ¥ 


part 
the bai 


years old may bathe every 


down. 3. Tame doves may be kep 
they are more happy if in pairs. 


/ C.8.1.—1. There are many ways of arr 
i in a case. When a boy, we ourselv 
{J plan, and, we think, with success. 


without a diagram. Procure, then, 
about twelve inches in diameter. 


about an inch in diameter. 
the smaller branches of a 
half an inch in width, 
glue them on to your whi 
bark on, so that they shall 
hole to the circumference 


on the board between the ra 


, Correspondence. 


J 

A_ MONTHLY 
SUBSCRIBER. — 

Wear soft and 

not too thick 

stockings, and 


bathe the feet 
every night 
with a solution 
of alum (pow- 
dered), about a 
teaspoonful to 
apint of water. 
Wash the feet 
every morn. 
ing, just red- 
dening — the 
water with a 
few grains ef perman- 
ganate of potash. 


OTCH BANNER.—1. You 
are right in your sur- 
mise. A great many 
breeds of rabbits are 
prick-eared, and of 
good ones 'take prizes. 


, it isa fair size. The 
ion should be not acroas 


ck, but from front to 


back, giving one-third of the 
room to the breeding doe. 


it is good for 


no dog to be tied up ina yard. But with 
wire-netting and a little ingenuity you 

can easily build a run for such small dogs as fox- 
terriers. 2. A strong, healthy boy of thirteen 


day in fresh water with 


advantage, if he takes a good run after rubbing 


pt singly, of course, but 


nging birds'-eggs nicely 
adopted the following 
If you want to follow 


the example we will try to make it as plain to you as we can 


apiece of circular wood 
It should be an inch and 


quarter thick, and have a hole in the centre or axis, 


Procure next a few of 
young larch-tree about 


it them flat on one side, and 


eel-like board, with the 
radiate from the centre 
at equal distances, like 


the spokes of a wheel. Then get quite a number of 
small twigs of the same iree not thicker than a pen- 
holder, cut them the proper length, and glue them 


diating branches till you 
have covered the whole 
top of the board. You 
may nail them on with 
halves of pins if you 
object to the glue. Then 
surround the outside 
rim with the same kind 
of rustic work of twigs. 
Next place in the centre 
hole a tree, which you 
must make of a small 
straight branch about 
a foot and a quarter 
high, fastening on 


branches in regular rotation, the lower being the 
longest. This tree, like every other portion of 


the wor' 


, should have the bark left on, You 


must have a glass bell-shaped shade or cover, 3 


enough to cover the whole stand. Having 


this—a few shillings is the price—you are to 


begin arranging the 


eggs. These are pl: not 


only on the foot but on the tree, according to their 
lecorated 


size; and the tree and stand should be 


with beautiful butterflies—the smaller ones are the 


best—and with beetles, a dragon-fly or two, 
and artificial fi rs, “Lhe whole effect is very’ 


and artistic. As to ferrets, we have an 


in 
our last volume on them; refer back, We 


have only space here to say—give them 


1 ree, roomy 
hutches ; food — bread-and-milk, with a mouse or 
bird or bit of flesh now and then. Keep very clean. 


H. E. C.—Glaziers’ putty is made of powdered whit 
and raw linseed-sil. “Plumber's solder is half 1 
and half tis 

“third lead 


inman's solder two-thirds tin and one- 
but there are dozens of solders, their 


composition depending on the substances it is wished 
to unite—solders for gold, silver, zine, nickel, and 
every metal, not to mention the familiar “soft 


sawder” for making things pleasant all round, 


J, V. Kinc.—We know of no such exhanstive geogra- 


phy as you mention ; a good county 
our country has lor 


tion. 


POLKINSTEIN.—Try Silver's “Australian Hi 
published at 67, Cornbill; or Major Js 
grant’s Friend,” published by Hamilton, Ai 
Co., Paternoster Row, and use your own ji 
We do not undertake to reply to all qi 
space does not allow us to do so. “AT 


JOANNIS VENATOR.—1. The description of your: 
is not explicit enough. 2. The great Duke of 
lington was born on April 30th, 1769, at Mi 
House, in Dublin. 3. The present Governor of 


of 
evant woe wanted “Sone atthe 
guide-beoks, such as those publis! or 
Black, might give you a good deal or the ‘informa 


Colony is Sir Hercules Robinson. 4. The seven kings 


of Rome, 
Romulu 


generally believed to he im: 


Tarquinius Superbus. 
Earl of Derby is Stanle; 
von, Herbert. 6. The'Cinque Ports are 


5. The family 


Romney, Hastings, Hythe, and Dover, Their 
sent Lord Warden is Earl Granville. 7, Brougham 


is pronounced “brooam"—in fact, 
as broom. 


VAURIEN. 
guage o 
genuine, but we have seen something 
like it before, and that w 


aginary, were— 

» Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hostilias, Anens 
Martius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Ta and 
name the 

that of the Earl of Carnar- 
Sandwich, 


1. Surely your book 4will tell the lan- 
the couplet. The quo may be 


decid iy ot hea 


manufacture. ©. Saint Paul’s is one of the oldest 
church sites in England, if that is what you mean. 
3. Nelson was born at Downham Thorpe, in — 


4. The best cure for swollen faces after 


toothache 
—Patience. If you don’t like this prescription, go te 


your doctor, 


EDWARD.—To prevent the gas leaking, paint the bac 


over with the indiarubber solution we have so 
given. or dissolve indiarubber in five times its: 

of spirits of turpentine, and boil gently with 
times as much boiled linseed-oil. 8! it and 
it cool, but warm it up when you want to use it, 


it 
+7 


Price One Penny. 
No. 162.—Vol. IV. SATURDAY,FEBRUARY 18, 1882. [ALL RIOnTS RESER Ay. i 
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THE POLE. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE COMING FROST 
—SILAS WARN 


Ni willingly and merrily worked 
all hands on the ice, that in lesg 
than three days the Canny Scotia was al- 
most @ full, though by no means a bumper 
ship, and poor Silas began to see visions of 
future happiness in his mind's eye, when he 
should return to his native land and com- 
plete the joy of his family. Unfortunately, 
however, his good fortune did not last for 
the present. How seldom, indeed, good luck 


Rory In trouble. 
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does last in this world of ours! One day, 
towards midnight, the sky apparently as- 
sumed a brighter blue. This seemed to con- 
cern Silas considerably. The good man 
was walking the deck at the time, with his 
inseparable companion the first mate, 
neither of whom ever appeared now to 
court sleep or rest. 

‘*Matie,” said Silas, pointing sky wards, 
“do you see any difference in the colour 
yonder 9” 

“That do I!” replied the mate. 

“And hasn’t it got much colder?” 

“Well, both of us have been walking,” 
the chief officer returned, ‘‘ at the rate of 
several knots, just to keep the dear life in 
us, and I never saw you, sir, with your 
hands so deep in your pockets before.” 

Down rushed the captain to consult his 
glass; he was speedily up again, however. 
* It is justas I thought,” he said. ‘Now 
come up into the nest with me; there’s 
room for both of us. Look!” he added, 
as soon as they had reached their barrel of 
observation, ‘‘the rascals know what is 
coming. They are taking the water, and 
before ten minutes there won’t be a seal 
with his nose on that bitof pack. Heigho, 
matie ! heigho ! that is just like my luck. If 
I'd been ‘born a tailor, every man would 
have been born a Highlander, and made 
his own kilts, But hi! up, matie, Silas 
doesn’t mean to let his heart down yet for 
a bit. A black frost is on the wing. There 
is no help for that, but the Arrandoon’s 
people don’t seem to know it. I must 
off over and tell them;” and even as he 
spoke Silas began descending the Jacob’s 
ladder. ‘Call all hands!”’ he cried, as he 
disappeared over tho side ; ‘‘ we must work 
her round as long as the pieces are any- 
thing loose-like.” 

It was not a long journey to the big 
sister ship, and the sturdy legs of this 
ancient mariner would soon get ‘him there. 
But he would not wait till alongside; he 
needs must hail her while still many yards 
from her dark and stately sides. 

‘* What ho, there!” he bawled. ‘ Arran- 
doon ahoy!” 

That voice of his was a wonderful one. 
It might have awakened the deaf; it was 
like a ten-horse-power speaking-trumpet 
lined with the roughest emery-paper. Seals 


heard it far down beneath the ice, and came 
to the surface to listen and to marvel. A 
yards 


great bear was sitting not twent; 
from Silas. He thou But he should like to 
eat Silas, but he could not swallow that 
voice, so he went across the ice instead. 
Then the voice rolled in over the vessel’s 
bulwarks, startled the officer on duty, and 
went ringing down below throvgh the 
state-rooms, causing our sleeping heroes 
to tumble out of their bunks with double- 
quick speed, even the usually late and 
lazy Ralph evincing more celerity than 
ever he had done in his life before. 

They met, rubbing their eyes and look- 
ing cold and foolish, all in @ knot in the 
saloon. Cold and foolish, and a little bit 
frightened as well, for the words of Silas 
sounded. terribly like ‘‘the Arrandoon on 
fire!” 

- Not a bit of it, for there came the hail 
again, and distinct enough this time. 

*« Arrandoon ahoy! Is everybody dead 
on board ?” 

‘* What is the matter?” cried McBain, 
as soon as he got on deck, dressed as he 
was in the garments of night. 

“Black frost, Captain McBain,” an- 
swered Silas, springing up the side, “ and 
you'll soon find that matter enough, or my 
name ain’t Grig, nor my luck like a bad 


wind, always veering in the wrong direc- 
tion. The seals are gone, sin—every 
mother’s son o’ them! My advico is— 
but, dear me, gentlemen! go below and 
rig out. Why, here’s four more of you! 
That ain’t the raiment for a black frost! 
You look like five candidates for a choking 
good indluenys ite % 

This first bit of, advice being taken in 
good part, 

“Now,” continued Silas, ‘your next 
best holt, Captain McBain. will be to get 
up steam, and get her head pointed away 
for the blue water, else there is no saying 
we may not leave our bones here.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed McBain, ‘‘wo’ve no 
wish to do that. And here comes our 
worthy enginecr. The old question, chief 
—How soon can you get us under way?” 

‘“<With the American hams, sir,” was 
the quiet reply, ‘‘in about twenty minutes ; 
with a morsel of nice blubber that I laid 
in especially for the purpose of emergen- 
cies, in far leas time than that.” 

“Thanks!” said McBain, smiling ; ‘‘ use 
anything, but don’t lose time.” 

The ships lay far from the open sea. 
They had been “rove” o long way in 
through the pack, to get close to the seals, 
but, independent of that, floating streams 
of ice, one after another, had joined the 
outer edge of this immense field of bergs, 
placing them at a greater distance from 
the welcome water. 

Steam was speedily roaring, and ready 
for its work. Then, not without consider- 
able difficulty, the vessel was put about, 
and the voyage seaward was commenced. 
Slow and tedious this voyage was bound 
to be, for there was so little wind it was 
useless to shake the sails loose, so the duty 
of towing her consorts devolved upon the 
Arrandoon. Instead of remaining on his 
own ship, Silas Grig came on board the 
steamer, where his services as iceman were 
fully appreciated. 

As yet the frost had made no appre- 
ciable difference to the solidity of the 
pack; a very gentle swell was moving the 
pieces—a swell that rolled in from sea- 
ward, causing the whole scene around to 
look like a tract of snowclad land, acted 
on by the giant force of an earthquake. 
Forging ahead through such ice, even by 
the aid of steam, is hard, slow work; and, 
assisted as the Arrandoon was by men 
walking in front of her and pushing on the 
bergs with long poles, hardly could she 
make a headway of half a mile an hour. 
Half a mile an hour, and there were 
twenty good miles to traverse! It was a 
weary task, but the men bent their backs 
cheerfully to it, as British sailors ever do 
to a duty that has to be performed. 

{hight lie the earth on the breast of the 
gallant Captain Brownrigg, R.N., and 
green be the grass on his grave. M: 
young readers know the story; it is su 
etories as his they ought to read; such 
men as he ought to be enshrined in their 
memory. Betrayed by treacherous Arabs, 
with @ mere handful of men he fought 
their powerful dhow and guns; and even 
when hope itself had fled he made no 
attempt to escape, but fought on and 
fought on, till he fell pierced with twenty 
wounds. He was a heroic sailor, and he 
was doing his duty.) 

Even had it been possible to keep up 
the men’s strength, forty hours must have 
elapsed ere the Arrandoon would be rising 
and falling on blue water. But many 
hours had not gone by ere the men got a 
rest they little cared for—for down went 
the swell, the motion among the bergs 


was stilled, and frost began its work of 
welding thom together. 

‘Just like my luck, now, isn’t it?” said 
Silas, when he found the ship could not be 
budged another inch, and was quite eur- 
rounded by heavy ice. 4 

“I don’t believe in lack,” said’Captain 
McBain; ‘‘and, after all, things mignt 
have’ turned out even worse than they 
have.” ze 

“Oh!” said Silas, ‘I’m not the man to 
grumble or growl. We are comfortable 
and jolly, and we have plenty to eat.” 

«We won’t have much sport, though,” 
said Rory, with a sigh, ‘tif we have to 
remain here long, for the bears will follow 
the seals, won’t they ?” 

“That they will,” replied Silas, ‘‘ and 
small blame to them; it is exactly what I 
should like to do myself.” 

“‘Well, you can, you know,” said 
McBain, laughing. ‘‘ We have e splendid 
balloon. De Vere will take you for a fly, 
I'm sure, if you’ll ask him.” 

«« What ! trust myself up in the clouds,” 
cried Silas ; ‘‘ thank you very much for the 
offer, but if ill-luck has kept following my 
footsteps all my life, ill-luck would be sure 
to follow me if I attempted any acrial 
flights, and I’d come down by the run.” 

**Well, we're fairly beset, anyhow,” 
said Rory, ‘and I dare say we'll have to 
try to make the best of it.” 

So guns were placed disconsolately in 
the racks, as soon as the terrible black 
frost had quite set in, or if they were 
taken out when a walk was determined on, 
it was only for fashion’s sake, and for the 
fear that an occasional bear might be met 
with. But it was good fun breaking 
bottles with rifle bullets, and good practice 
aswell, As the days went on, and there 
were no signe of the pack breaking up, a 
deal of books were taken down to be perused, 
much time was spent in playing piano or 
violin, or both together, while after dinner 
the hours were devoted to talking. Many 
& racy yarn was told by Cobb, many an 
adventure by Seth, and many a queer 
experience by Silas Grig, and duly appre- 
ciated too. So the evenings did not seem 
long, whatever the days did. 

Said Silas one morning to McBain, as 
they stood together leaning on the bul- 
warks, 

“T don’t quite like the look of that ice, 
captain ; it.is precious big, and if it came 
on to press a-bit, why, it would go clean 
through the ribs of us, strong though our 
good ships are. And that cockle-shell of 
Cobb’s would be the very first to go down 
to the bottom.” 

“‘Or up to the top,” suggested McBain. 

“What?” laughed Silas; ‘would you 
clap your balloon on top of her, and lift 
her out like P” : 

“No, not that; but we could hoist her 
high and dry on top of the ice easily 
enough.” 

“ Well, I declare,” cried Silas, clapping 
one brawny hand on his knee, ‘‘ that is a 
glorious idea. Arfd an old iceman like me 
to never think of it!” 

Then Silas’s face fell, as he said, 

“Ah! but you couldn’t hoist me up too. 
The Canny Scotia would go down; that 
would be more of my luck.” 

“Well, but I’ve thought of a plan. I 
have torpedoes on board. I'll have a go 
at this ice, anyhow.” 

“‘Make a kind of harbour, you mean?” 
inquired Silas. 

‘That's it,” was the reply. 

“ But,” said Silas, still somewhat 
dubious, ‘‘you know the currents run 
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like mill-streams in under the ice. Well, 
suppose your torpedo were to be floated in 
under imy ship, and went bursting’ off 
there?” cs . 

“Well, your ‘ship would be hoisted,” 

replied McBain ; ‘ that would be all.” 

‘*Ay!”? said Silas, ‘that would be all; 

that would end all the luck, good or bad.” 

‘‘ But there is no fear of any such acci- 

-dent. And now let us just have a try 
-at it.” 4 
Blowing up icebergs with torpedoes is 
“by no means difficult, when you know how 
‘to do it, but sometimes the current will 
shift the guiding-pole or rope, and were it 
to get under the stern of the ship itself, it 
would make it awkward for the Arctic ex- 
plorers: In the promt instance everythin; 
went well, and berg after berg succum! 
to the force of the gun-cotton, until the 
last, when, by some mismanagement, one 
torpedo was shifted right under a piece of 
ice on which stood, tools in hand, about 
ten men, besides Silas, Rory, and Captain 
McBain himself. Of course, it was not 
likely that boy Rory was going to be far 
away when any fun was going on, so that 
is why he happened tq be on top of this 
: ‘identical berg when the blowing-up took 
| place. And here is precisely what was 
scen by disinterested bystanders — a 
| smother of snow and water and ice, mixed, 
rising in shape of a rounded column over 
| ten feet high, and, dimly visible in the 
| misty midst thereof, a minglement of 
hands and heads and arms and legs. The 
| sound accompanying the columnar rising 
| Was something between a puff and a thud ; 
, T cannot better describe it. Then there was 
| @ sudden eollapse, and next’ moment the 
; arms and the legs and the hands and the 
heads were all seen sprawling and strug- 
gling in the frothy, seething water below. 
, It simply and purely looked as if they were 
| all being boiled alive in a huge cauldron. 
j; But the strangest part of the story is to 
| come. With the exception of a few trifling 
, bruises, not one of those who were thus 
surprised by so sudden a rise ia the world 
| was a bit the worse. The ducking in the 
“cold sea was certainly far from pleasant, 
but dry clothes and hot coffee soon put 
, that to rights, and they came up smiling 
, again. 

Freezing Powders, who was on deck at 

, the time of the accident, was dreadfully 
frightened, and ran down below instantly 
to report matters to his favourite. 

, _‘* What’s the row? What's the row? 

; What's the row?” cried the bird as the 
‘boy entered the saloon. 

*< Don’t talk so fast, Cockie, and I'll tell 
\ you,” said Freezing Powders, sinking down 
j on the deck with one arm on the cage. 
, ‘I tink Tse all right at present, though 

amy breaf is all frightened out of my body, 
; and I must look "bout as pale as you, 
Cockie.” 

‘«Deah me!” said Cockie. 

‘*But don’t hang by de legs, Cockier 
‘When you wants a mouf-ful of hemp just 
| hop down for it, else de blood all run to 
' your poor head, den you die in a fit!” 

** Poor deah Cockie! ‘Pretty old 
,_Cockie!” said the bird, in mournful tones, 
*  * And now I got my breaf again..I try to 
‘’aplain to you what am de row. De 
. drefful world round de ship is all white, 
'Cockie, and to-day dey has commenced 
‘blowing it up, and jus’ now, Cockie, dey 

has commenced to blow derselves up!” 
! «Desh me!” from Cookie. 
‘*Dat am quite true, Cockie, and de 
heads and de legs am flying about in all 
;-directions ! It is too drefful to behold!” 


“Now then, young Roley Poley !” cried 
Peter, entering at that moment, ‘ foddlo 
away forward for some boiling-hot coffee, 
ane soe quicker than ever you ran in your 

e.” 

“Tse off like a bird!” said Freezing 
Powders, darting out of the cabin as if 
there had been a boot after him. 

(To be continued.) 
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- THE GRYPTOGRAM; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON, 


(A SEQUEL TO “‘ THE GIANT RAFT.”) 


By JcLes VERNE, 
Author of ‘The Boy Captain,” ete., ets. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—(Continued.) 


ff B its Jarriquez ! Judge Jarriquez!” 

shouted Fragoso, and, panting and 
bewildered, he rushed towards the city gate 
dashed up the principal street of Manaos, 
and fell, half dead, on the threshold of the 
judge’s house. The door was shut. Fra- 
goso had still strength enough left to 
knock at it. 

One of the magistrate’s servants came to 
open it; his master would see no one. 

In epite of this denial, Fragoso pushed 
back the man who guarded the entrance, 
and with a bound threw himself into the 
judge’s study. 

‘I come from the province where Torres 
pursued his calling as captain of the 


woods!” he . ‘* Mr. Judge, Torres 
told the truth. Stop—stop the execu- 
tion!” 

“You found the gang?” 

“Yes.” 


“And you have brought me the cipher 
of the document ?” 

Fragoso did not reply. 

“Come, leave me alone! leave me 
alone!” shouted Jarriquez, and, a prey to 
an outburst of rage, he grasped the docu- 
ment to tear it to atoms. 

Fragoso seized his hands and stopped 
him. ‘The truth is there!.” he said: 

“T know,” ani d Jarriquez ; ‘ but 
it is a truth which will never see the 
light!” : 

“It will appear—it must! it must!” 

“Once more, have you the cipher?” 

“No,” replied Fragoso; ‘‘ but, I repeat, 
Torres has not lied. One of his companions, 
with whom he was very intimate, died a 
few months ago, and there can be no doubt 
but that this man gave him the document 
he came to sell ta Joam Dacosta.”’ . 

“No,” answered Jarriquez—“ no, there 
is no doubt about it—as far as we are'con- 
cerned; but that is not enough fer those 
who dispose of the doomed man’s life. 
Leave me!” 

Fragoso, repulsed, would not quit the 


‘spot. Again he threw himself at the judge’s 


feet. ‘‘Joam Dacosta is innocent!’ he 


cried ; “you will not leave him to die? It | 


was not he who committed the crime of 
Tijuco, it was the comrade of Torres, the 
author of that document! It- was Ortega!” 
As he uttered the name tho’ judge 
bounded backwards. A kind of calm 
swiftly succeeded to the tempest which 
raged within him. He dropped the docu- 
‘ment from his clenched hand, smoothed 
it out on the'table, sat down, and, psssin; 
his hand over his eyee—‘‘ That name?” he 
said—‘ Ortega? Let us see,” and then he 
peoceediell with-the new name brought back 
y Fragoso as he had done with tho other 
names 80 vainly tried by himself. 


After placing it above the six first letters 
of the paragraph, he obtained the follow- 
ing formula: 

Ortega 
Phyjal 


“Nothing!” he said. ‘That gives us— 
nothing!” 

And in fact the h placed under the r 
could not be expressed by a cipher, for, in 
alphabetical order, this letter occupies an 
carlier position to that of the r. 

The p, the y, the j, arranged beneath the 
letters 0, t, e, disclosed the cipher 1, 4, 5, 
but as for the ¢ and the / at the end of the 
word, the interval which separates them 
from the gy and the a was a dozen letters, 
and hence impossible to express by a single 
cipher, and so they corresponded to neither 
y nor a. 

And here appalling shouts arose in the 
street ; they were the cries of despair. 

Fragoso Jumped to one of the windows, 
and opened it before the judge could hin- 
der him. 

The people filled the road. The hour 
had come at which the doomed man was to 
start from the prison, and the crowd was 
flowing back to the spot where the gallows 
had been erected. 

J udge Jarriquez, quite frightful to look 
apon, devoured the lines of the document 
with a fixed stare. 

“« The last letters!’? he muttered. ‘ Let 
us try once more the last letters!” 

It was the last hope. 

And then, with a hand whose agitation 
nearly prevented him from writing at all, 
he placed t!:e name of Ortega over the six 
last letters of the paragraph, as he had 
done over the first. 

An exclamation immediately escaped 
him. He saw, at first glance, that the six 
last letters were inferior in alphabetical 
order to those which composed Ortega’s 
name, and that consequently they might 
yield the number. 

And when he reduced the formula, 
reckoning each later lotter from the earlier 
letter of the word, he obtained 


Ortega 
432513 
Suvjhd 

The number thus disclosed was 432513. 

But was this number that which had 
beon used in the document? Was it not 
as erroneous as those he had previously 
tried ? 

At this moment the shouts below re- 
doubled—shouts of pity which betrayed 
the sympathy of the excited crowd. A 
few minutes more were all that the doomed 
man had to live! 

so, maddened with grief, darted 
from the room! .He wished to see, for the 
last time, his benefactor who was on -his 
road to death! He longed to throw him- 
self before the mournful procession and 
stop it, shonting “Do not kill this just 
man! do not kill him!” : 

But already Judge Jarriquez had placed 
the given number above the first letters of 
tho paragraph, repeating them as often as 
was necessary, a8 follows: 


-432513432513452513432513 
Phyjslyddgfdzugaegzzqqeh 


And then, reckoning the true letters 


& | according to their alphabetical order, ho 
read : 


“Le véritable auteur du vol de—” 


A yell of delight escaped him! This 
number, 432613, was the number sought 
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for so long! The name of Ortega had 
enabled him to discover it! At length he 


held the key of the document, which would | 


incontestably prove the innocence of Joam 


| convict was coming at the moment, with 
| his wife and children clinging to him with 
the violence of despair, was but the work 
| of a minute for Judge Jarriquez. 


“Halt! 


Dacosta, and without reading any more he 
flew from his study into the street, shout- 


ing, 

“Halt! Halt!” 

To cleave the crowd, which opened as he 
ran, to dash to the prison, whence the 


Halt |” cried Jarriquez. 


° 
Stopping before Joam Dacosta, he could 
not speak for a second, and then these 
words escaped his lips: 
“Tnnocent! Innocent!” 


(To be continued.) 


THE FIFTH FORM 


AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 
By THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch,” etc. 


CHAPTER X 


IME eventful day, which at the beginning 
of the term had seemed an age away, 
slowly but surely drew near. 

This was Saturday. On Monday the 
examination would be over, and in a week 
the competitors would know their fates ! 

Some of my readers may know the queer 
sensation one sometimes gets at the ap- 
proach of a long-looked-for and hardly- 
worked-for examination. For a week or 
so you have quietly been counting up what 
you do know. Now there breaks upon 

‘ou an awful picture of what you do not 
Mace: and with it the absolute conviction 
that what you do not know is exactly 
what you ought to know, and what you 


X.—A CRISIS. 


| do know is no use at all. It is too late to. 


do anything. You cannot get up in a day 
what it would take you a fortnight to go 


are sure it is useless, to go over again what 
you have done. You begin to feel a sort of 
despair, which becomes, ‘as the hours close 
in, positively reckless. What do you care 
if you do miss? What's the use of bother- 
ing any more about it? It cannot be 
helped; why make yourself miserable? 
Only, you would give worlds to have the 
thing all over. Such at least were the 
sensations which stirred in the breasts of 
Oliver Greenfield and Horace Wraysford 
as they sat somewhat dejectedly over their 


through. And it is not much good, now you | 


books in Oliver's study that Saturday after- 
noon. 

They had both worked hard since the 
holidays, gencrally together, neither con- 
cealing from the other what he had read 
or what he intended to read. Very ba: 
rivals were these two, for though each was 
intent on winning the scholarship, each felt 
he would not break his heart if the other 
beat him, and that, as every one knows, is 
a most unheard-of piece of toleration. Now 
however, each felt he had had enough of it 
Oliver in particular was very despondent 
He slammed up his books suddenly, and 
said, 

a I give it up; it’s not a bit of use going 
on!” 

Wraysford pushed back his chair slowly 
and said, not very cheeringly, 

“‘Upon my word, I think you’re right, 
Noll.” 

“‘T’'ve a good mind,” said Oliver, looking 
very morose, ‘‘to scratch, and leave you 
and Loman to fight it out.” 

““Don’t be a jackass, Noll,’ replied 
Wraysford, half laughing. ‘That woui 
be a sensible thing to do!” 

“ All very well for you to laugh,” said 
Oliver, his brow clouding. ‘‘ You know 
you’re well up and are going to win.” 

“‘T’m no better up than you are,” said 


| the other. 


“You know you're going to win,” re- 
peated Oliver. 

“T only wish I did,” said Wraysford, 
with a sigh. 

“Why,” pursued Oliver, evidently bent 
on a melancholy tack, ‘‘I assure you. 
Wray, I’ve forgotten half even of what I 
did know. I was going over some of those 
brutal Roman History dates in bed last 
night, for instance, and I positively couldn't 
remember one. Then I tried the map of 
Greece, but I was still worse there; I 
couldn't remember where one single plac: 
was except Athens and Corinth, and I’m 
sure I used to be pretty well up in that.” 

‘I expect you were half asleep at th: 
time,” suggested his friend. 

“ No, I wasn’t; I couldn't sleep a wink. 


| I say, Wray, wouldn’t it be jolly if we only 


knew now what the questions are going to 
be on Monday?” 

‘“Why don’t you go and ask the Doc- 
tor?” said Wraysford, laughing; ‘‘ he'd 
be delighted to tell you ?” 

‘What a humbng you are, Wray! I 
fay, suppose we shut up work now and 
have a turn on the river. I’m certain it 
will do us more good than cracking our 
skulls here.” 

‘Just what I had beon thinking. I'm 
game, and it can’t make much difference.” 

“‘T suppose Loman is grinding up to the 
last ?” 

“‘T suppose so; 
wouldn’t keep it up.” 

“Never mind, it will all be over on 
Monday; that’s a comfort! Come along, 
old man. Suppose we get young Stee to 
cox us up to the lock and back.” 

Hue and ery was forthwith made for 
Stephen, but he was not to be found. He 
was out, Paul said; at the post, or some- 
where. 

‘Oh, all right; you can come and cex 
us yourself, youngster,” said Wraysford. 
!” exclaimed Paul; ‘“ why, 


I was in hopes he 


“Cox you! 
ain’t the Nightingale exam. coming on, 
then, on Monday ?” 

“* Of course it is!” 

“‘And you two going out to row! I 
say, the Sixth will win it if you don’t look 
out!” said Paul, in a very concerned 
voice, 
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It was quite a revelation to the two 
Boys to discover how great was the interest 
taken by outsiders in the coming event. 
Paul was in a great state of alarm, and 
was actually inclined to refuse to aid and 
abet what he imagined to be a wicked 
waste of precious opportunity, until, put- 
ting his head into Loman’s study, he 
found that the Sixth Form fellow was also 
not at work. ‘ 

When Oliver and Wraysford appeared in 
boating flannels in the playground they 
created as much sensation as if they had 
been ghosts. 

** You don’t mean to say you're going 
out, you fellows?” exclaimed Ricketts, 
ane of the idle ones of the Fifth. 

«« Yes, I do,” suid Wraysford. 

<‘ But the ‘ Nightingale,’ I say?” 

«* That's not till Monday.” = . 


“T know, but aren't you grinding for it? 


“ Hullo—my eye—hurrah!” shouted) The two friends paddled quietly up the 
Bramble, taking in the situation ina mo- river. They talked very little, but both 
ment. ‘There they go! I hope they get felt relieved to be away from their books. 
drowned ; don’t you, Padger?” ~ | As they went on their spirits rose, greatly 

Padger was understood to assent in this | to Paul’s displeasure. That young gentle- 
benevolent aspiration. | man, immoderately jealous for the glory 

“Go it. You'll get the ‘Nightingale!’ | of the Fifth, was content as long as the 
I thought you would! Hope you get | two rowers remained grave and serious; 
drowned, do you hear! Hurrah for the | he could then make himself believe they 
Sixth!” were engaged in mental exercises favour- 

At this juncture Master Paul gave chase, able to Monday’s examination. But as 
and for a few moments Bramble and his | soon as they began to whistle, and chaff 
friends were too much engaged to speak, | him and one another, and talk of their 
but at last, when the chase was over, and holiday adventures, Paul became dis- 
further reprisals were out of the question, pleased, for they could not possibly do this 
the hero of the Tadpoles summoned up all | and be inwardly preparing for the exami- 
his remaining powers to yell, | nation at the same time. 

“‘Yah boo, ‘Nightingale’! Hope you However, he had to submit as best he 
get drowned! 
went his way. 


Yah!” after which he’ could, and gave all his attention to steer- 
| ing them carefully, so that it should be no 


I say, don’t kt thems 


beat you! Hadn’t you better work instead of going out ?” 

Ricketts, by the way, had not done a stroke of work that he could 
possibly help all the term ! 

All the other Fifth Form fellows they encountered echoed more or less 
anxiously the same advice. But the two friends were obdurate. Threats, 
promises, entreaties, would not put them off their row up the river, and 
they went on their way, leaving behind them an unusual gloom on the 
spirits of their dearest friends. 

The only person who seemed really glad to see them leaving their 
svork was Bramble. He, with his friend Padger, and a few other irre- 
concilables, were just returning from a rat-catching expedition, and the 
sight of the Fifth Form heroes in boating costume filled them with joy. 


Stephen roughly handled. 
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fault of his, at any rate, if they were pre- 
vented from showing up on the critical 
day. 

“This old Shar isn’t half such a jolly 
river as the Thames, is it, Wray?” 

** Rather not!” replied Wraysford, rest- 
ing on his oar; ‘and yet it’s pretty enough 
in parts.” 

“Oh, up at the weir 2—yes, 
out of love with weirs at present. I 
shudder every time I think of that one up 
the Thames.” 

“It wasn’t pleasant, certainly,” said 
Wraysford. 

“Pleasant! Old man, if you hadn’t 
been there it would have been a good deal 
worse than unpleasant. Poor Stee!” 

“Pull your left, Greenfield Senior, or 
you'll be into the bank!” sung out Paul. 

They paddled on again until Gusset Lock 
came in aight. There were very few boats 
about; the season was, in fact, at an end, 
and the river, which a month or two ago 


had generally swarmed with boats just at 


this part on Saturday afternoons, looked 
quite deserted. 

“Bhall we go through the lock or turn 
round ?” inquired Paul. 

‘“« May as well turn, eb, Wray?” 

Paul was about to obey the order and 
turn the boat, when, casting’ his eyes on 
the bank, he started suddenly to his fect 
and exclaimed, pointing towards the lock- 
house, ‘‘ Hullo! I say, there's something 
up there!” 

The two others looked round; some- 
thing moro lively than usual was un- 
doubtedly taking place at old Mr. Cripps’s 
residence, to judge by the shouts and 
laughter which proceeded from the group 
of people assembled near the door. 

From where they were the boys in the 
boat could not see what the nature of the 
excitement was, and therefore paddled on 
with a view to satisfy their curiosity. 

As they came up to the lock Paul sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘‘That’s young Grecn- 
field!” 

‘““What!” said Oliver—‘ Stephen ?” 

‘* Yes, and—what on earth are they doing 
to him?” 

The boat being low down under the 
bank, it was impossible to seo what was 
going on on the towpath. Oliver, how- 
ever, having once heard Stephen’s nemo, 
ordered Paul to put them into the opposite 
bank quick, where they could land. 

While this was being done a shriek from 
the bank sent the blood suddenly to the 
faces of the two friends. It was Stephen! 
They dashed ashore, and in a moment wero 
across the lock and on the spot. Thespec- 
tacle which met their eyes as they came 
up was a strange one. The central figure 
was the luckless Stephen, in the clutches of 
threc or four disreputable fellows, one of 
whom was Cripps the younger, who, with 
loud laughter at the boy’s struggles and 
brutal unconcern at his terror, were half 
dragging, half carrying him towards the 
water’s edge. 

Beside them stood Loman, flushed, ex- 
cited, and laughing loudly. Poor Stephen, 

- very unlike himself, appeared to be utterly 
cowed and terrified, and uttered shrick 
Bpon shrick as his persecutors dragged him 

ong. 

-“Oh, don’t! Please, Cripps! Don’t 
Iet them, Loman—don’t let them drown 
me!” he shouted. 

A laugh was the only answer. 

It was at this moment, and just when, 
to all appearances, the boy was about to 
be thrown into the water, that Oliver and 
‘Wraysford appeared on the scenc. 


But I'm | 


Their appearance was so sudden and un- 
expected that the fellows, even though 
they did not know who the two boys wate: 
were momentarily taken aback and dropped 
their prey, 

With a bound Oliver sprang furiously 
at Cripps, who happened to be nearest him, 
and before that respectable gentleman 
knew where he was, had dealt him a blow 
which sent him staggering back in the 
utmost alarm and astonishment. Wrays- 
ford, no less prompt, tackled one of the 
other blackguards, while Stephen, now re- 
leased, and cured of his momentary terror 
by the appearance of the rescuers, did his 
share manfully with one of the others. 

The contest was short and sharp. A 
pair of well-trained athletic schoolboys, 
with a plucky youngster to help them, are 
a match any day for twice the number-of 
half-tipsy cads. In a minute or two the 
ficld was clear of all but Cripps, who ap- 
peared, after his short experience, by no 
means disposed to continue the contest 
single-han: As for Loman, he had 
disappeared. 

‘What is all this 2’? demanded Oliver, 
when at last, breathless and pale with 
rage, he could find words. 

“Oh, Noll!” cried Stephen, ‘‘I’ll tell 
ou all about it. But let’s get away from 
ere.” 

““No, I won’t go!” shouted Oliver— 
“not till I know what it all means. You 
fellow!” added he, walking up to Crip 5 
‘you'd better k or I’ll thrash you!” 

rr. Cripps, who had had time to recover 
somewhat from his first- surprise, looked a 
little inclined to defy his young antagonist, 
but, thinking better of it, suddenly assumed. 
his usual Ampadent swagger as he replicd, 
with a laugh, ‘Come, I say, you do do it 
well, youdo! It was a joke—just a joke, 
young gentleman.- You've no occasion to 
flurry yourself, we wouldn’t have hurt a 
hair of the young gentleman’s head. Ask 
Mr. Loman.” 

“ Where's Loman ?’? demanded Oliver. 

‘*Gone,”. said Stephen. ‘‘But I say, 
Noll, docome away. I'll tell youall about 
it. Docome.” 

Cripps laughed. ‘Don’t you swallow 
ali that young swell tells you. He’sanico 
boy, he is, but—well, he’d better mind 
what ho says, that’s all!” 

‘‘Do come away!” once more entreated 
Stephen. - 

‘Yes, do come away,” laughed Cripps, 
mimicking the boy’s tones. ‘‘ When I calls 
up at the school I’ll let them all know what 
a nice young prig he is, coming down and 
drinking at my public-house and then 
turning roundon me. Never fear! I'll let 
them know, my beauties! I'll have a talk 
with your Doctor and open his eyes for 
him. Good-bye, you sneaking young—” 

“‘Look here!” said Wraysford, quietly 
walking up to the blackguard in the midst 
of this discourse, ‘‘if you don’t shut up 
directly you'll be sorry for it.” 

Cripps stared a moment at the speaker, 
and at the first he held out. Then, without 
another word, he turned on his heel into 
the cottage, leaving the three boys stand- 
ing in undisputed possession of the tow- 

th. 
Pee Come on now, old man!” said Wrays- 
ford; “we can’t do any good by staying 
here.” 

Oliver looked disposed to resist, and cast 
a glance at the cottage door by which 
Cripps had just vanished. But he let him- 
self be 
gloomily towards the boat. Here Paul, 
who had been a witness of the fracas on 


persuaded eventually, and turned; 


the towpath, was waiting, ready to steer 
home, and bursting with curiosity to hear 
all Stephen had to say. 

Greatly to his disgust, Oliver said, 

remptorily, ‘‘ You'll have to walk home, 
Baal ; Stephen will steer.” 

‘“Why, you eaid I might steer.” 

Oliver was in no humour for an argu- 
ment, so he gave Paul a box on his ears. 
and advised him to go home quietly unless 
he wanted a thrashing, and not say a word 
to any one about what had occurred. 

Paul had nothing for it but sulkily to 
obey, and walk back. At last the others 
got on board and put off- homeward. 

“Now,” said Oliver, presently, resting 
on his oar and bending forward towards 
Stephen. 

“Oh, Noll!” began that unhappy 
youngster, ‘‘I am so very, very sorry: it 
Tet None of that angclly intecreched hi 

** None of that,” ily interry the 
elise brother. ‘‘Just tell me how it came 
about.” 

Stephen, quite cowed by his brother’s 
angry manner, told his story shortly and 
hurriedly. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘ you know I promised 
you never to go to the Cockchafer again, 
and I didn’t, but I thought I ought to see 
Gripps and give him back the bicycle- 


«Young muff!” ejaculated his brother. 

‘* So,” pursued Stephen, still more fal- 
teringly, ‘‘I thought I’d come up this 
afternoon.” 

“Well, go on, can’t you?” said Oliver, 
loosing his temper at the poor boy’s evident 
uneasiness. 

“Cripps asked me into the cottage, and 
there were some fellows there, smoking 
and drinking, and playing cards.” . 

“Was Loman one of them?” put in 
Wraysford. 

“T think so,” said xr Stephen, who 
had evidently started his story in the hope 
of keeping Loman’s name quiet. 

ss Thin ¢ so, you young cad!” cried 
Oliver. ‘‘Why can’t you tell the truth 
straight out? Was he there or not?” 

“Yes, he was. I did mean to tell the 
truth, Noll, really, only—only there's no 
need to get Loman in a row.” 

“Go on,” said Oliver. 

“They made fun of me because I 
wouldn't smoke and play with them. You 
know I promised mother not to play cards, 
Noll. ? didn’t mind that, though, but 
when I wanted to go away they-—that is, 
Cripps—wouldn’t let me. I tried to get 
away, but he stopped me, and they said 
they'd make me play.” 

‘Who said? Did Loman?” inquired 
Oliver, again. 

“‘ Why—yes,” said Stephen, falteringly ; 
“he and the rest. They held me down in 
a chair, and made me take hold of the 
cards, and one of them opened my mouth 
and shouted beastly words down into it— 
ugh!” 

“Was that Loman?” 

‘*No,” said Stephen, relieved to be able 
todenyit. ~ 

‘“What did he do?” demanded Oliver. 

“They all—” 

‘‘What did Loman do? I say,” again 
asked Oliver. 

It was no use trying to keep back any- 
thing. 

‘He pulled my ears, but not very hard. 
Really, I expect it was only fun, Noll.” 
This was said quite beseechingly. ‘‘I said 
I thought they were all very wicked to be 
doing what they did; but they only laughed 
at that, and called me a prig.” 
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“Much better if you’d kept what you 
thought to yourself,” said Wraysford. 
“Well?” 

“Oh, then they did a lot of things to 
rile me, and knocked me about because I 
wouldn’t drink their beastly stuff, and they 
swore, too.” 

“Did Loman swear ?” * 

“They all swore, I think,” said Stephen ; 
“© and then, you know, when I wouldn’t do 
what they wanted they said they’d throw 
me in the river, and then you fellows 
turned up.” 

“Did Loman tell them to throw you in 
the river?” said Oliver, whose brow had 
been growing darker and darker. 

“‘Qh, no,” exclaimed Stephen, ‘he 
didn’t, really. I think he was sorry.” 

“Did he try to prevent it, then?” asked 
Oliver. 

“Well, no; I didn’t hear him say—” 


faltered Stephen, but Oliver shut him up, 
and turning to Wraysford, said, 

“Wray, I shall thrash Loman.” 

«All serene,” replied Wraysford; ‘‘ you'd 
better have it out to-night.” 

“Oh, Noll!” cried Stephen, in great 
distress ; ‘‘don’t fight, please. It was all 
my fault, for— 

“Shut up, Stee,” said Oliver, quietly, 
but not unkindly. Then turning to Wray: 
ford, he added, 

“* After tea, then, Wray, in the gymna- 
sium.” 

“Right you are,” replied his friend. 

And then, without another word, the 
three rowed back to St. Dominic's. 

(To be continued.) 
LOK. 
QUR NOTE BOOK. 
“Nep,” the School Dog. 
T. is a curious fact that dogs have the facult, 
of adapting themselves in the most thoroug! 


manner to the circumstances under which they 
happen to live, 

At agrammar school in Norfolk some fifty 
years ago, there was a dog who thoroughly 
identified himself with the boys. He constantly 
caine into the school with them, and remaized 
in durance vile the whole time lessons were 
going on. A certain place in the room was 
allotted to ‘ Nep,” and:in this place he was 
expected to stay. On one occasion, being 
tempted by a little boy out of his place, both 
the boy and the dog were prompily canel by 
the head master. 

At twelve o'clock, when the word ‘ go” was 
iven, ‘ Nep” would join in the crush at the 
oor, and almost invariably getting out first, 

would make the playground ring again with his 
joyous bark. In very truth, the dog was as 
pleased to get out of school as the boys ; and 
it isno wonder that the boys of those days hated 
their books, for education then was by no means 
so attractive as it now is; and the system of 
teaching—if such it can be called—in this school 
at all events, was barbarous enough. 

On the playground ‘‘ Nep”’ was useful to the 
boys in many ways. Breaking bounds was an 
offence visited with severe punishment, and 
accordingly when a ball was hit or thrown over 
the fence, ‘‘ Nep’s ” services were at once called 
into requisition, and the lost ball was soon re- 
covered. Every now and then the football | 
would be kicked over the hedge, and this of 
course ‘“‘Nep” could not pick up in the same 
manner as he did acricket or hockey ball. Some 
ingenious youngster, however, hit upon the 
plan of leaving a long end to the lace with 
which the football cover was fastened, and 
**Nep ” soon learned to seize hold of the bit of 
Jace, and in this way he ceuld get the ball along 
pretty well. 


If by chance any small boys from the town 


happened to be loitering round the playground 
gate, on the look-out, may be, for any stray top 
or ball that might reach the road, ‘* Nep’s” 
bristles were soon up, and with an assumed 
appearance of surliness he would scatter the 
intruders, barking defiance as they fled right 
and left. 

When the boys went home for the holidays 
“ Nep” was disconsolate, and used to wander 
about the well-nigh deserted premises with such 
a dejected look on his expressive old face, that 
told as plainly as possible how melancholy he 


was. 

But with the first boy who returned to school 
after the holidays, back came ‘‘ Nep’s ” spirits, 
and back came the life into him again. Ho 
knew each boy as he arrived, and would bark 
him a much heartier welcome than the home- 
sick youngster received from the dreaded head 
master. 

To all new boys ‘‘Nep” was introduced in 
the most ceremonious manner, and he not. only 
at once recognised them as members of the 
community, but was friends with them imme- 
diately. 

Poor old dog! He died of dropsy at last, but 
he was a thorough schoolboy to the very end. 

His death caused the decpest sorrow through- 
out the school, for the boys, one and all, looked 
upon him as a sympathising friend, and many 
an eye, from which the severest thrashing could 
not draw a tear, was wet from genuine grief as 
it gazed upon the body of old ‘‘Nep” for the 
last time. Saxon, 


“Good Night!” 
ReMEMBER all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee ; 
Pray, too, for those that hate thee, 
If any such there be. 
Then for thyself in meekness 
A blessing humbly claim, 
And link with each petition 
Thy great Redcemer's name. 


BALLOONS AND ALL ABOUT 
“THEM. * 


By A PRoFressioNaL AERONAUT AND BALLOON- 
MAKER, 


LTHOUGH balloon 
ascents are now 
matters of everyday 
occurrence, and 
scarcely a féle takes 
place at any of the 
public gardens with- 
out the announce- 
ment of an ascent 
to be conducted by 
some well-known 
aeronaut, yet chore 
are very few people 
who really iknow 
anything practical 
about ‘Talloons or 
their construction, 
so we on read 
hie descriptions 
of perils surmounted 
and deeds of heroism 
performed by aerial 
travellers, which aeronauts know to be utter 
impossibilities—such, for -instance,- as the 
climbing to the top of a balloon by the net- 
work in order to open the valve at the top and 
allow the gas to escape ; not to merftion other 
marvellous fictions invented by the imagina- 
tions of ‘‘ sensational ” newspaper reporters. 

It is my desire in the present series of articles 
to give the reader a thorough practical knowledge 
of that. truly wonderful machine by means of 
which man is enabled to rise above his mother 
earth and gaze upon her beanties from a height 
unattainable atherwitt ae as it is rat of 
all necessary to di the. ignorance whic! 
prevails upon the sauce I shall commence by 
showing what a loon is not, then I shall 
proceed to describe what it is, and finally I hope 
to give such information as shall enable my 
realers themselves to construct a perfect model 
of a balloon, such as, if made on a proportion- 
ately increased scale, would be capable of carry- 
ing into the air one, ten, or twenty people. 

That the science of aerial navigation has a 
strong fascination for adventurous dispositions 
is a proposition which none will gainsay ; and 
the very danger attending a balloon ascent adds 
to its pleasurable excitement. This danger, 
however, is not only, nor even chiefly in the 
air, but in the descent to the earth, when the 
greatest caution has to be observed to alight 
upon a favourable spot ; and sometimes from 
the reception accorded to the traveller on his 
arrival upon terra firma, as the following little 
adventure will show. 

I have been from my childhood a lover of 
ballooning, having been, I might almost say, 
born to the business, which was taught me by 
my godfather, the veteran acronaut, Charles 
Green, whose memory is yet held in reverence 
by many who knew and loved him while he 
lived. I had frequently been taken by him in 
his various ascents, and as I grew into man's 
estate I was able to be useful to him in his trips. 
On one occasion an ascent had been announced 
from what were then known as the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. Everything was duly 
prepared, the balloon was filled with gas, and at 
the appointed time Mr. Green and I sailed gently 
into the sky amid the crash of the band and the 
cheering of the people, which grew fainter and 
yet more faint, and at Jast quite inaudible, aswe 
mounted higher and higher towards the azure 
vault above us. : 

It was a lovely afternoon in October, and a 
gentle breeze wafted us slowly away from the 
mighty city, over green fields wherein the 
grazing cattle looked rather smaller than ants, 
over Villages whose toiling inhabitants seemed 
but tiny specks in the universe ; until at length 
a light mist spread itself over the country. 

(To be continued.) 


* See also illustrated articles on “ Fire-Balloons,” in 
Boy’s OWN PaPeER, vol. iii., pages 70, 100, 117, 175, 
186, etc. 


Chree Fishers went Sailing. 


OX (Dedicated to the Subscribers to the “ Boy's OWN” 
ie §} i vida Lifeboat Fund.) 


Words by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Music by C. H. Purpay. 


———— 


Allegro moderato. 
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1. Three fish-ers went sail-ing out in-to the west, Out 


2. Three wives sat up in the old _ light-bouse tow’r, And 
-3. Three bo-dies lay out in the shi - ning sands, In the 
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in-to the west as the sun went down; Each thoughton the wo-man who loved him the best, And the 
trimm’d thelampsas the sun went down; They looked at thesquall,and they looked at the show'r, And the 
morn -inggleamas the tide went down; Andthe wo-men were weeping and: wringing their hands, For 
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children stood watching them out of the town; For men must a and women must weep, And there's 
night-rack came roll-ing up a ged and brown; For men must work, and womenmustweep, Though 
those who will ne-vercome back to the town; For men must work, and womenmustweep, And 
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lit - tle earn and ma-ny to keep, And the har - bour _ bar is moan 


- ing, 
storms nayte sud-den, and wa-ters be deep, And good-bye to the _ bar with its moan -_ ing, Good - 

soon-er ‘tis o- ver, the soon-er to sleep, And good-bye to the bar with its moan -__ ing, Good - 
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NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2;446 MILES IN SIXTY- 
‘ FIGHT DAYs. 


By tHe AvTHoR oF ‘‘NaUTIcUs ON HIS 
Hoxsy-Horse.” 


PART VII. 
284 Day. 


Glen Roy. Fort William. 


Br of Roy (a post-office and a few scattered 

houses) is on a small plain at the junction 
of Glen Roy and Glen Spean. The inn is but 
little frequented. The landlord was civil, but 
T am sorry to add that the cooking and atten- 
dance were indifferent. 

After breakfast I trudged up Glen Roy. 
lower pet is a sheep-walk. Having gono three 
miles I came to a fenced-in stone, on which a 
cup was roughly carved. It appears that Mass 
hhad once been said there, and the spot has 
since been guarded as holy ground. 

A mile beyond this I had an excellent view 
of the three celebrated parallel roads. They 
were clearly marked on tho steep sides of the 
glen, which bent to the right from the point 
where they commenced—tive miles from the 
inn. So remarkable was their appearance that 
it seemed as if some ope had gone up on each 
side of the glen ard traced them with a pair 
of gigantic rulers, 

I walked up to and along all threo roads, 
noticing that their counterparts were equally 
distinct. 4 ef 

They are sw to be raised beaches or 
terraces, formed, ether by the action of tho sea 
os the land rose, or by @ pent-up loch which 
released itself in st 

The height of the lowest terrace from the val- 
ley is about five hundred feet (500ft.). From 
that to the second 212ft. From the second to 
the upper 82ft. 

' made them all about the same width—viz., 
20ft. s 


The | 


While pursuing my investigations heavy rain 
set in, and on my return I had to wade through 
streams which I had easily stepped over an hour 
before. I may mention that this road is just 
cycleable; but, as it is sandy, I should advise 
those who have time to go on foot. 

My afternoon was unpleasantly disturbed by 
a drunken farmer, who persisted in relating not 
only his own private aflairs and speculations, 
but those of his neighbours as well. I feigned 
deafness, and resorted to other artifices to boom 
him off, but eventually was obliged to lock the 
| door to keep him ont of the parlour. 

7 p.m. The rain having ceased, I determined 
to escape from this comfortless inn, so I packed 
up my traps and got under way. 

The mountains looked uncommonly grand ; 
and their summits being swathed in clouds, their 
apparent height was greatly increased. 

‘or three miles trees afforded some protection 
from the wind; but I felt the full force of it 
across the open moor, and the road being very 
soft from the recent rain, it was hard work get- 
ting over the irregular ground between Spean 
| Bridge and Fort William. 

On the way I amused myself by stalking 
grouse, which just here were very numerous. 
My wheels were sometimes within ao few feet of 
! them before they became aware of the proximity 
of their natural enemy; 

My first sight of Fort William on low land by 
the seaside was not encouraging. I located 
| myeelf at the Macdonald Ams, a wee inn, with 
a tariff to correspond. 


Roy Bridge to Spean Brid, = 8} miles 
Spean Bridge to Fort Wilkam =% 
Total run = 8 5 
29th Day. ; 
Fort William. Spean Bridge. Invergarry. 
Tomdoun. 


My principal object in visiting Fort William 


was to ascend the highest mountain in Great 


Britain. In connection with this I asked two 
questions this morning. 

Q. When was the summit of Ben Nevis last 
visible ? 

A. We have not seen it for a month. 

Q. What do you think of the weather ! 

A, Impossible to say. Last Saturday is the 
only fine day we have had for a Jong time. 

The absurdity of waiting for an opportunity 
for carrying out my wishes was only too ap- 
Parent. I walked about, and finding that Fort 

William did not improve on acquaintance, ani 
moreover had an air of gloom which was de- 
pressing, I resolved to give up Glencoe and 
other projected excursions, and to get away at 
once, 

11.0. Started for Invergarry. 

The ruins of Inverlochy Castle can be clearly 
seen from the road. I lunched at Spean Bridge, 
& great improvement on Roy Inn ; and as there 
is only three miles between them, I recommend 
the tourist to put up here. 

The River Spean at the bridge is a fine sight. 
After crossing it I turned to the left, walked 
up a Jong. steep brae, and had from the top an 
effective birdseye view of the Great Glen. 

A splendid spin of three miles took me down. 
to the shores of Loch Lochie. An efcellent 
road has been cut out of the hill-side close to the 
water's edge. I ran merrily along this until 
checked by the spates which cross the path 
towards the east end. 

Beyond the loch the road follows the canal. 
After crossing a bridge 1 went on by the north 
side of Loch Oich. 

The road now ually rose, and trended to 
tho left, until about a mile from Invergarry, 
when it turned sharp to the right by the River 
Garry. Not having expected to seo anything in 
particular, I was all the more delighted to find 
myself in a lovely neighbourhood. 

On coming to the bridge over the Garry, I can 
only describe the beauty of the scene by saying 
that here Nature had arrayed herself in her 
wildest charms. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS:. 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY 


de two cabin-boys continued, by easy 
stages, their exploration of the charm- 
ing valley of stheGlenelg. They had de- 
cided to push on to the sources of tho 
river, and, after having ascertained the 
extent of their dominions, to return and 
establish themselves near the mouth of the 
ravine, within reach of the mountains and 
the sca. 

Daniel, with his usual versatility, was 
quite enthusiastic at the idea of this 
Robinson Crusoe life. Looking forward 
without alarm to a long sojourn in this 
uninhabited valley, he already talked of 
making a garden round his future resi- 
dence, and forming a herd of tame kan- 
garoos. Penguin, of quieter mood, re- 
served his schemings—not that he was 
afraid of the lonely existence; for had he 
not passed his early years among tho 
most impressive solitudes >—but he was 
anxious to assure himself, in the first 
place, that their isolation was absolute 
and likely to last. - 

The lads got on very slowly, passing 
their days in hunting the kangaroos, and 
slecping at night beneath the branches of 
sume large tree. Their safety was com- 
plete, for they had as yet met with not a 
tingle dangerous animal. This part of 
Australia is not, however, destitute of 
them, for it contains numerous wild cats 
and wolves of a peculiar species, which, 
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| however, are small in size, and only leave 
| their dens in the night time. 

i . After many days’ journeying the tra- 
: vellers reached a largo swamp, surrounded 
by hills, which formed the upper reservoir 
of the Glenelg. Numerous water-fowl 
| with brilliant plumage hovered over the 
marshy banks, but on the approach of the 
visitors a frightened flock tumultuously 
flew away and settled out of reach of their 
arrows. : 

Penguin, in no way discouraged, fear- 
leasly entered into the water, and, hiding 
himself among the rushes, advanced to 
within a short distance of some birds. 
Daniel saw him draw his bow and let fly 
an arrow towards some invisible object— 
successfully, without doubt, for he in- 
stantly heard shouts of triumph, and then 
the Canadian regained the bank in a few 
bounds. 

“This time it is too much of a good 
; thing!” cried he, at last, quite out of 
| breath. ‘‘ Assuredly we are in an enchanted 
island!” 

‘* What is the matter?” 

“‘Why, while hidden in those rushes I 
saw, Close by me, the head of a large duck. 
I aimed carefully, and hit it, and it strug- 
‘gled. Iwas afraid it would fly away, and 
i ran towards it, and it proved a funny sort 
of bird, I can tell you. Just look and 
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believe!” and he held out to his com- 


SEA. 


ion a strange animal, somewhat resem- 
ling a small otter, but possessing a horny 
beak like that of a goose, and webbed feet. 

“ But that is not a bird,” said Daniel. 

“Certainly not, for I have never seen a 
bird with four feet. But I never saw an 
otter ‘with a duck’s bill, And this strange 
beast knows how to use its beak, for, when 
I caught hold of it, it bit me so severely 
that Inearly let it go. ButI strangled it 
with a twist of my hand.” 

‘It is a queer country,” muttered the 
Frenchman. ‘‘ Hares as big as deer, that 
jump about like equirrels, and carry off 
their young in a pouch; ostriches; and 
otters with ducks’ heads !” 

The Australian fauna is, indeed, a strange 
one. The animals composing it belong 
rather to the period of the Oolites than to 
those of our own day. The whole of its 
mammals are marsupial, and there alone is 
met with the duckbill, which our ancestors 
would have classed among the animals of 
fable, and which, by its structure, secms to 
form one of the connecting links between 
the mammal and the bird. 

The surprise of the lads was very natural, 
but soon Penguin, as the more practical of 
the two, declared his wish to discover if 
the ornithorhynchus tasted like a bird or 
like an otter, and, the fire having been 
lighted and the animal dressed, it was set 
roasting forthwith. 


Half an hour afterwards only the bones 
of the duckbill remained. It was unani- 
mously agreed that its delicate white flesh 
was superior to that of the kangaroo, and 
Penguin carefully put on one side the skin 
and the beak, as indisputable evidence of 
his marvellous discovery. 

The meal concluded, the boys pre 
to continue their journey, when suddenl: 
Daniel uttered a cry of terror, whicl 
caused Penguin, who was packing up the 
cooking utensils, to look round. 

Pale, trembling, and incapable of speech, 
the young Frenchman pointed with his 
hand to a neighbouring bush, under which 
was 8 human form, half hidden by the 
branches. The Canadian grew pale in his 
turn, but, grasping his bow, he strung it, 
placed an arrow in position, and, pointing 
it at the bush, si on the defensive. 

This bold front produced its effect, for 
immediately a black man, entirely naked, 
bounded out of his hiding-place. 

Instead of rushing on the lads, he pros- 
trated himself at a few pecss off, and, with 
his face on the ground, , muttered a few 
unintelligible words. 

“He is a savage!” said Daniel. 

“Yes; but he looks as much afraid of 
us_as we are of him,” said Penguin. 
“* Besides, he is a man, and may be useful 
to us.” 

Lowering his bow, the Canadian ap- 
proached the’ sa as he lay on the 
ground and tapped him gently on the 
shoulder. The i 
showed rather a fine face, surrounded by a 
short curly beard, and then slowly rose 
and began to speak with great volubility. 
He finished his long, unintelligible speech 
by these words, twice repeated, ‘Good 
man! good man!” and at the same time 
touched the chest of Daniel and then that 
of the Canadian. 

“The savage speaks English!” ex- 
claimed they. 

But although they asked him many 
questions, they could obtain no other reply 
than, ‘Good man! good man!” 

“It is evident,” said Daniel, ‘‘ that he 
knows only those two words of English; 
but he must have been with Englishmen to 
learn them, and so Europeans must some- 
times visit this island.” 

“« This man,” continued Penguin, ‘is not 
the only one of his kind. We must follow 
him, and he will lead us to his tribe, and 
then perhaps we shall one day find our- 
selves in the company of the merchants 
who come to trade with the negroes.” 

Meanwhile tho Australian quietly scru- 
tinised them, and never moved. The man 
was almost a skeleton, and from time to 
time cast envious looks on the supply of 
smoked kangaroo flesh which filled Pen- 
guin's bag. The Canadian offered him a 
little, and he devoured it eagerly. 

Gained over by this kind treatment, the 
savage extended his hand towards the east, 
as if to invite the lads to follow him in 
that direction, and the two cabin-buys 
having rapidly got together their baggage, 
the Australian set off, turning his head and 
grinning with satisfaction at sccing that 
his pantomime had been so well under- 
stood. 

The route taken by the black struck 
away from the river, and led up the hill, 
whose side was here covered with enormous 
blocks of stone and much brushwood. As 
they ascended, the vast panorama of the 
Glenelg valley, with its magnificent park, 
unfolded beneath them. At last, after an 
hour’s climbing, they reached the edge of 
a barren plateau, stretching away as far as 
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the foot of some lofty blue mountains in 
the distance, Half-dry lagoons, covered 
with a saline efflorescence, shone like mir- 
tors in the midst of the extensive plain. 
Near one of these pools was erected a 
miserable tent made of kangaroo skins, 
supported with 8 little wood. And this was 
the k man’s home! 

He pointed it out to them with pride, 
and as they neared it he uttered two gut- 
tural cries, which caused a scantily-clad 
woman and two perfectly nude children to 
appear from out of it. The little savages, 
at the sight of the strangers, gave a loud 
scream and ran back into the tent, but the 
mother advanced without fear towards the 
cabin-boys and saluted them with the 
perennial, ‘Good man! good man!” 

The Australian’s wife knew no more En- 
glish than her husband, but she seemed 
more intelligent, and, after Penguin had 
gonethrough an exceedingly graphicpanto- 
mime, the womun pointed with her finger 
to the mountains, as much as to say that 
the white men were in that direction. 

“‘We are saved!” said Penguin. ‘If 
there are English in this country these 
good people will lead us to them.” 

Before the night came on the lads were 
on the best terms with all the Australian 
family—‘‘ Mr. Friday, Mrs. Friday, and 
the Masters Friday,” as Daniel playfully 
named them. 

The next morning, after a night passed 
by the side of the wretched tent, our two 
friends tried to make their host understand 
that he was a long time before he started 
on the journey. The savage contented 
himself with shaking his head and point- 


ing in tle direction of the Glenelg valley, | 


then he picked up two pieces of wood, 
curiously shaped, which were lying on the 

und, and made a show of going away 
rom the tent. Daniel and Penguin clung 
to him, and by their gestures begged him 
not to abandon them. Poor Me Friday 


seemed greatly embarrassed. At last,: 


noticing the smoked flesh which Penguin 
carried in his bag, he took a morsel in his 
hand and shook it rapidly in the direction 
of the valley, and then, turning towards 
the mountains, he gathered a handful of 
sand and pretended to put it into his 
mouth, 

‘Good man!” exclaimed the Canadian, 
“‘T understand you.” 

“What does he mean?” interposed 
Daniel. 

“Mr. Friday is explaining to us that 
before we start we must go into the valley 
to get a supply of the flesh of those big 
hares because, in order to reach the moun- 
tain, we shall have to traverse a desert 
where there is nothing but sand.” 

“Oh, that is it!” said Daniel. “You 
must have learnt to speak his language or 
you could not have understood him so 
quickly,” and, turning to the Australian, 
he continued, ‘‘Good man, we will acoom- 
pany you.” 

On seeing them follow with their bows, 
the Australian took the road to the valley 
at a gentle trot. : 

- Arrived at the river, a herd of kangaroos 
was noticed browsing not far off. Daniel 
and Penguin had already fixed their 
arrows, when the Australian stopped them 
with his hand. Assuming an attitude 
worthy of an ancient athlete, he whirled 
round his head for a moment one of the 
picces of hard wood with which he was 
armed, and sent it whistling through the 
air. It struck a kangaroo, which fell 
heavily to the ground,-and before the 
panic-stricken herd had time to fly, the 
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savage had thrown his second stick, but 
he was too eager, and the weapon, failing 
in its object, whistled over the head of the 
animal he had aimed it at, and then, turn- 
ing on itself, swept rapidly round towards 
the hunters and fell at the feet of the 
Australian. 

The lads were astounded, not so much 
at the skill of the savage as at the mar- 
vellous quality of the weapon, which, hav- 
ing failed in its object, returned of its own 
account into the hands of the hunter, and 
together they exclaimed that they had set 
foot on an enchanted island. 

Neither of them had heard of the boom- 
erang, that extraordinary missile cut by 
the natives from the wood of the eu- 
calyptus, and which, combining the move- 
ments of projection and rotation, returns, 
after describing a long elliptical course, to 
the point from which it has been thrown.* 

Their bows and arrows now seemef very 
poor inventions; and so leaving the native 
to continue the chase = ie handed. the 
two friends cut up the de angaroo, 
and having lighted a large fire began to 
smoke its flesh. Mrs. Friday, accompanied 
by her interesting family, hastened up to 
offer her assistance, and the dey was. 
passed in preparing the animals killed by 
Evidently 


the Australian. 

This continued for two days. 
the savages had come to the borders of the 
valley to renew their stock of provisions, 
and it was to this that the boys owed 
their good fortune at having fallen in with 
them. 

At last Mr. Friday was satisfied and 

ve the signal to move. The smoked 
flesh was divided into bundles wrapped 
round with eucalyptus twigs, and the 
travellers, black and white, took up their 
loads and returned to the plateau. Then 
the tent was struck and transformed 
into two large wrappers, in which the wild 
man and his wife majestically enveloped 
themselves, and then, casting a last look 
over the glorious valley of the Glenelg, 
Daniel and Penguin plunged into the 
desert at the heels of their guides. 

For a whole week the little troop 
travelled through a horrible plain scorched 
up by.the sun. During the day the 
travellers halted for a minute or so to tear 
apart a morsel of kangaroo half warmed 
on a brushwood fire and to drink a mouth- 
ful of water. At night they lay down in 
the sand, and the two cabin-boys wrapped 
themselves with pleasure in one of the 
Australian’s tent coverings, for the nightly 
radiation on these table-lands renders 
the air extremely cold and piercing. At 
last they reached the mountain chain 
to which the colonists have given the name 
of “‘ The Pyrenees.” 

Our two friends thought they were at 
the end of their journey, for they under- 
stood that this region was inhabited by 
the Europeans, and great was their dis- 
appointment when their guide plunged 
down into the desert valleys and led them. 
by goat-paths through the passes where 
every minute the wind threatened to blow 


* A skilful Australian,” says Mr. Charoay, “will 
alm at and hit with the boomerang an object whether 
before, beside, or behind him. I have seen one of 
them throw his boomerang over a hundred yards. 
When it had arrived at the end of the straight, the 
force of projection being exhausted, it rose in the air 
with fearful rapidity, and spun along horizontally in- 
stead of vertically as at firat. Describing a very long 
ellipse, it passed’ behind the thrower for some fitty 
yarils, and then returned, atill revolving and whistlin, 
loudly, and so describing concentrie ellipses until {6 
fell into his hand, The instrument had travelled over 
three hundred yards, and returned to the exact spot, 
from which it started.” We hope inan early nun 
tally to describe the boomerang and how to make and 
use it 
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them down. From these eminences end- 
jess plains were visible in all directions, and 
in no part of the horizon did the sea ap- 


pear. ‘ 


count of the days since their departure. 
One thing was certain, and that was that 
their guide was following the crest of the 
mo intains, and every time they attempted 


“Overwnelmed and speechless they gazed at the plain.” 


“Our island is a very large one!” the 
thought. oats of 

The children of the aborigines had 
readily accustomed themselves to the 
presence of the etran gers. Notwithstand- 
ing their tender age they climbed the rocks 
and ran along without any appearance of 
fatigue throughout the journey. Daniel 
and Penguin had made great friends with 
them, and in the very rough and danger- 
ous places they each took one of the little 
ones on their shoulders. The Australian, 
unmoved, contented himself when this oc- 
curred with murmuring “Good man!” 
but the poor mother, bending beneath the 
burden with which she was loaded, cast 
affectionate looks towards the lads, and 
thanked them in a few sweet words, the 
tone of which enabled them to understand 
their meaning. 

How long they were wandering in these 
mountains neither Daniel nor Penguin 
could say, for they had neglected to keep 


to draw him towards the plain he had dis- 


played a fear that was quite comic, and | 


refused to change his course. 

“J understand savages,” said Penguin. 
“He knows what he is about, and we 
must mind not to thwart him, for if we do 
he will abandon us. Perhaps the plains 
below are inhabited by unfriendly tribes, 
amongst whom we should not be in greater 
safety than with him. We must make up 
our minds to follow him to the end.” 

And they marched along with resigna- 
tion, though worn out and somewhat dis- 
couraged. The farther they went the 
rougher and wilder became the mountains. 
The peaks rising round them hid the plain 
from view, and they followed through the 
deep ravines which the furious torrents 
-had hollowed out through the granite. 

One morning, after a frugal meal varied 
by some sour berries, the lads were pre- 
paring to continue their way when their 


friend Friday grandly marched in front 


and caused them to ascend a rock which 
overhung the southern side of the ravine. 
Arrived at the summit he showed them the 
plain at their feet, and gravely remarked, 

“Good man!" 

Sudden unexpected happiness may be as 
terrible as misfortune. The prisoner who 
has passed years in a dungeon may be- 
come blind onseeing thesun. The unlucky 
man who loses his way in the catacombs 
and then recovers the guiding thread, 
which he has sought with feverish hands, 
faints as he touches it. And so the two 
cabin-boys, astounded, overwhelmed, and 
speechless, gazed at the plain which the 
hand of the placid Australian pointed out 
to them. Their eyes looked on numerous 
habitations dotted amongst smiling gar- 
dens! Before them, at some distance, was 
a large city with tall chimneys smoking 
around it. Everywhere the signs of civil- 
ised life. But their heads swam, their 
hearts failed, and before the cruel mee 
they felt as if they could die. It must 


| an enchanted island, and the black savage 


who had brought them to this spot was 
some gnome desirous by means of the de- 
ceitful vision to feast on their disappoint- 
ment and to lead them back once more to 
the sand and the rocks, among the mon- 
sters with birds’ beaks and otters’ tails ! 

But the black man was repeating in a 
chant his everlasting, 

“Good man! Good man!” 

And the words were the talisman which 
roused Penguin from his lethargy. 

“Yes, you are a good man, with an 
honest heart under your black skin,” cried 
he to him as he fell upon his neck. “I 
wish I had all the treasures in the world 
to recompense you with.” 

Daniel wept and gradually returned to 
consciousness, and then he embraced the 
black man and Mrs. Friday and the Mas- 


ters Friday. 
And now they felt that the dise was 
not a mi . A-reality was before them, 


and they longed to reach it. But the 
Australian refused to advance, and to all 
their prayers he replied by simply pointing 
to the north. They would then have to 
separate. Once more the lads embraced 
the savages, and though they were but 
modest presents, they left them their 
hatchets, vessels, belts, and all they 
possessed. And then they bade them a finel 
*‘ good-bye” and descended towards the 
valley, and looking back until they were 
far away they could still see the Fridays 
following them with their eyes. 

An hour later they were walking ona 
cleared road. Near them, in a meadow, 3 
European shepherd was tending a flock of 
sheep. 

With hearts trembling with excitement 
they went up to him. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Penguin, 
“but can you tell us where we are ?”” 

“On the road from Ballarat to Mel- 
bourne,” replied the man, shortly. 

“What is the name of the city we see in 
front ?”” 

“Why, Melbourne!” 

“Then we are in Australia,.sir, are we 
not 2” asked Daniel, in a trembling voice. 

“Unless you are in the moon,” replied 
the shepherd, savagely; and then per- 
ceiving the young Frenchman rendered 
quite giddy by the news, he added, in a 
rough tone, ‘‘You are drunk, are you’ 
Not a very nice thing for lads of your age. 
If you were not in that state I would soon 
teach you not to get up to your larks with 
me!” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY ; 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 
By Mrs. Ermoart, 
Author of “Jack and John,” etc, ete. 


CHAPTER XXV.—HOW AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR 
WAS WELCOMED. 


AWRENCE got up 
with the air of a 
martyr. Why 
couldn’t his uncle 
have rang forJames 
or Dick, and sent 
them for the book 
he wanted? Then 
| he went to the bed- 
room, turned over 
several books and 
pamphlets that 
were on the table, 
and at last came 
down without the 
guide, declaring 
there was none on the table. 

“But I left one there. I am positive 
that I placed it on the table when I came 
home,” said his uncle, rather peevishly. 
“* Robert, do you go and see if you can tind 
it. Perhaps your eyes will be sharper than 
Lawrence’s.”” 

‘« If the book had been there, I'm sure I 
should have seen it,’ muttered Lawrence ; 
and then, as he could not very well argue 
the point with his uncle, he walked off 
with Robert towards the bedroom for the 
purpose of showing him that the book was 
not to be found. 

A small corridor ran from the top of 
the best staircase towards Mr. Hartley’s 
bedroom, and as the two boys walked 
along it, Lawrence raised his voice, and 
said, with no small annoyance, ‘‘I know 
you won’t find it. There wasn’t a guide on 
the table.” As he spoke they heard a 
sound as of a window in the bedroom 
opening. The boys looked at each other. 
«*What’s that ?”” ‘‘ Who's there?” and in 
they rushed into the bedroom to find one 
of the windows which had been secured 
for the night wide open, and the wind 
blowing through the curtains which the 
housemaid, when she arranged the room 
for the night, had drawn closely together. 

“Something ’s up,” said Lawrence, and 
rushed to the open window, but it was too 
dark to see anything, but not too dark to 
hear a great deal. There was a sound of 
broken glass, a scuffing, and oaths and 


curses. ‘The villains are trying to make 
their way through the conservatory,” 
thought Lawrence; ‘smashing the gloss 


finely. 1’ll scare them.” 
Up he ran to his room for his beloved 
pistol, came down again through his uncle’s 

edroom, in case he should find any food 
for powder there; then seeing all quiet, as 
Robert had closed the windows and gone 
downstairs, he, too, went down the best 
staircase, by which means he avoided the 
lobby, or inner hall as it was called, and 
went straight into the dining-room, and 
by so doing lost a very lively scene. 

The crash of the broken glass had been 
heard in the dining-room, and out Ted had 
rushed, saying, just as Lawrence had done, 
‘“‘There’s something up!” The gentlemen 
followed more leisurely. The servants, 
who had also heard the crash, were in the 
lobby before them. Cook had her kitchen 
poker, the housemaid had seized the 
rolling-pin, James had his best umbrella, 


and Dick a rather nice stick, with which 
he was in the habit of beating carpets. 
There was gas in the inner hall as well as 
in the outer one, and on the kitchen stairs, 
so that there was plenty of lights for them 
all to see a thick pair of legs, in very 
shabby trousers, dangling through that 


pane of glass of which I have spoken. An 
attempt, of which there have been many 
similar all over the country and in London 


also, had been made to enter Mr. Hartley’s | 


bedroom while the family were supposed 
to be at dinner; the voices of the two boys, 
as they came along the corridor, had scared 
the invader; he had made a rush for the 
trellis-work by which he had ascended, 
and not being aware of the square of 
ground glass in the leads, had fallen as 
nicely through a trap as ever wild beast had 
fallen into one. 

Cook was @ person of great presence of 
mind and many resources. As soon as she 
saw those legs, knowing, as she did, that 
they had no business there, she told Dick 
and Mary the housemaid to hold them 
fast, which they did, in spite of the kick- 
ing and struggling of the legs below, and 
oaths and curses of the mouth belonging: 
to them above. In a minute Dick h 
fetched a rope, with which these legs were, 
on their part, most reluctantly secured ; 
then cook held the rope by one end, and 
told Dick to ‘‘ show the gentleman how he 
dusted his carpets.” So Dick did, beating 
the legs with the steady, thorough persist- 
ence he used when Mary gave him a piece 
of carpet that was more dusty than usual. 
The owner of the ~ : 
legs writhed and 
struggled, roared 
and howled, but 
Dick Kept on 
steadily ating 
his carpet, that is 
to say, his legs, in 
a style that did 
him credit, James ° 
and Mary looking 
on and encourag- 
ing him at every 
stroke. 

Seeing his ser- 
vants so well em- 
ployed, Mr. Hart- 
ley went to the — 
back-garden door, observing to his friend 
Mr. Sampson, 

“T shall go and look about. and see if 


there are any more of those fellows in the 
garden. Perhaps you would rather not 
come with me, James. I think cook and 
Dick are equal to this fellow. Suppose 
you run out for a couple of policemen, in 
case there are any of his friends lurking 
about.” 

James did as his master had directed ; 
Mr. Sampson, taking his good stout walk- 
ing-stick with him, went out in the garden 
with Mr. Hartley, and this had all taken 
place while Lawrence was fetching his 
pistol and examining the priming, so that 
he was quite unaware of what had been 
done, or how Dick was employed when he 
stepped into the dining-room. 


(To be continued.) 
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| RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 
By Dr. Irvine, tHe ScorrisH CAPTAIN. 
PART XIII. 


HERE are many tricks in mauling. You see a 
forward getting the ball between his ankles, 

and holding it there, letting his friends shove 
him through. Kicking the ball will usually 
cure that forward of his propensity, for his 
ankles are pretty sure to get their share of the 
| kicks, and serve them right. You see a team, 
pressed near their goal, systematically fall on 
the ball, and take a long time to get up again. 
That is simply dishonest play, and it is merely 
done to gain time. A very common thing is to 
see forwards habitually get to one side of the 
maul, and doing no ait in shoving, trust to a 
chance to hook it out at the side. That also is 
not honest play, and such forwards should be 
told either to get behind the maul and shove 
honestly, or to stop playing forward. The laws. 
forbid picking up in the maul, so I need not 
waste time condemning that, Another dodge 
is for a man to get abead of the ball, and then, 
instead of coming out and getting round behind 
it again (as he is bound by the law of off side to 
do), straddling his legs and trusting to his 
friends to carry it past him, and so put him 
onside. That is a vice in a forward. Shove 
honestly straight through, keeping behind the 
ball, and you will be a good forward in a maul. 

The spectators don’t in the least realise the 
work that is going on in a good hard maul. To 
them it looks like a stupid shoving-match. 
The men in the heart of it know very differently. 
You can’t maul well and play to the gallery at 
the same time. One dodge in mauling I shall 
refer to, and have done with the subject. Heel- 
ing out—i.e., letting the ball back through you,. 
while you continue shoving till your rear men 
kick or throw it back toa back. Is that fair 
Much has been said on this point. I most cer- 
tainly maintain that it is fair; as fair as it is 
to throw the ball back when you are gettin, 
tackled. It is just another form of passing. 
do not thereby advocate its general use. But 
when near an opponent's goal, what earthly use 
is there in shoving through just to let them touch 
down, and have a kick at the 25? It is cer- 
tainly rather against the spirit of the game. 
But after all, the spirit of the game is, get goals, 
and if you find that the best way to get goals: 
is to heel out, doit. Don't do it all over the 
| field, but do it, if you can, near goal. If your- 
opposing half-backs are half quick, they will 
prevent its being much good. It must be done 
very rapidly, or it is illegal. If the ball is 
allowed to linger on its way back, while the for- 
wards in front of it are shoving away, they are 
off side ; and impeding opponents when off side 
is illegal. Therefore in scientific and lawful 
heeling out, the ball should be d back 
almost instantly the maul is formed. 

So much for mauls. 

(7) Loose Scrummaging. A loose scrummage 
| may be described as half way between a maul 
and a dribble. It isa dribbling maul. In a. 
loose scrummage the players are not wedged to-- 
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gether 28 ina maul, nor are they running clear 

own the field as ina dribble. They are in a 
mass, and yet each player hes elbow-room, and 
‘instead of his work being shoving, it is more 

. @lose-quarter charging. It is the natural and 
proper finish of a maul. The elements of the 
maul break up, and the ball is knocked about 
loose among them. It is the most dashing, 
the most hard-working, and the roughest thing 
in football. It is in @ loose scrummage that 
the trac good forward shows up. 

Watch the game, and you will sec that the 
same man, or at least one of the same set of 
twoor three men,*is always the one who comes 
away out of a loose scrammage with the ball. 
Why! Bocause they keep on the ball. They 
don’t rush about furiously, like a mad bull in a 
china-shop, nor .do they stand half-dazed, nor 
watch outside for a chance to pick it up and be 
off, leaving their friends in the mélée to get the 
knocks, while they get the halfpence. They 
keep their heads following the ball, keeping 
close on it, and ready to pounce on any opponent 
into whose arms it may rise, while they drive 
it through with their feet, cleaving their way 
through their opponents.with their shoulders. 
In a loose scrummage is not the time for a 
player to be squeamish about knocking about 

is men. Jf hard play means roughness, then 
& loose scrimmage must be rough, but it need 
not be coarse, nor need it be dangerous. If a 
man is fool enough to pick up in a loose scram- 
, he runs a chance of being sent head fore- 
most, with a lot of men on the top of him, and 
getting his neck or spine stretched, and seriously 
injured ; but the remedy is obvious—let no man 
stoop to pick up in a loose serummage. If men 
will only keep their heads up and their legs be- 
low them, they need fear no accident in a loose 
scrummage, beyond a kick on the shin or a 
knee in the thigh, both painful and disabling 
pro tem., but not serious injuries. 

T should advise the loose scrummager to keep 

on ee ball, feca 
eep your and your temper. 

Don’t pick up the ball. | P: 

Go straight ahead, and don’t be trying to get 
it out at the side. 

Get through as quick as you can, and dribble 
it on, 

(To be continued.) 
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GOATS AND GOAT-KEEPING, 
FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT. 
By a Proress1onaL JUDGE. 


PART IL—BEDDING.—PURCHASE OF 8TOCK— 
= PRICE, ETC. . 


low a word as ta 

@ bedding. Straw 
is bought by the 
truss, and one 
would feel in- 
clined to be- 
grudge the ex. 
pense of it, did 
he not remem- 
ber that the 
soiled bedding 
makes the very 
best of garden 
manure — in- 
deed, in many 
parts of the 
country small 
farmers will 
supply you with 
sua they 
are permitted to have the manure, It is a 
good plan, ag recommended by Mr. Pegler, 
to have a box of dry, sifted garden mould 
in a corner of the goat-shed. A little of this 
can always be sprinkled down under the'straw, 
or thrown over any wet or mess, 

Yon cannot be too particular in tho cleanli- 
ness of your goat-shed. Never permit it to 
smell high or strong ; clean it out daily, sum- 
iner or winter, shaking the bedding well up and 
removing the soiled parts. The best time to 


clean the place out and make everything snug 
and tidy is the evening. 

In the country a deal of stuff may be gathered 
in dry weather about the hedge sides, which 
will do excellently well for bedding, such as 
withered grass, dead leaves, and especially dead 
ferns or ‘‘ breckans.”” 

After you have made every preparation for 
her keep and comfort, and not before, it will be 
time to think of buying the animal herself. 
Then the following questions will present them- 
selves to your mind and demand reply : 

1, What breed of goat should I go in for ? 

2. Where am I likely to obtain such a one? 
aayner am I to tell whether it be good or 


4. What isa fair price to pay for a good goat ? 

I will try to answer thege questions seriatim 
ct verbatim. 

First, then, as to the breed or ‘ies. Ido 
not think myself that this is of paramount 
cohsequence. If you go in for the beautiful 
and the picturesque, you may have a long-haired, 
Jong-horned Welsh goat, or a long-haired Irish 
goat. The former are said to fo very good 
milkers ; but my advice to you is to let beauty 
give place to sound utility. 

Secondly, probably the best plan of obtaining 
a good goat would be to advertise in either the 
“Exchange and Mart,” or the ‘Live Stock 
Journal.’”” The advertisement need not be a 
long one. You will get several answers, and 
the animal you think will suit should be sent 


to you on spproval, after she has been fully 


described by letter and warranted quict, be- 
cause there would be no good buying an 
animal that defied you to milk her. Another 
p= to get a good goat would be to procure— 

y writing to the secretary for it—a catalogye 
ot a.recent Crystal Palace Goat Show. You 
would see by this who were the most successful 
breeders, and a letter to one of them would, in 
all probability, insure courteous reply. 

Thirdly, you have received the goat on a) 
proval, and you wish to know whether it 
worth keeping or not. Upon this question 
hinges your future success or failure. It is to 
be presumed, then, that the animal to be ex- 
amined is in full milk. By keeping her for two 
days, having made arrangements to that effect 
with the sender, you will be able to find out 
two things—first, whether she be quiet or not; 
secondly, the amount of milk she gives, And 
here are the properties you are to look for in 
a good milch goat. She ought to be of Jarge 
size, with a small head and bright prominent 
eyes, the ears ought to be of good size and some- 
what hanging, and the horns short or entirely 
absent. You can take in all this at a glance, 
and you will thea turn your attention to the 
size of the udder and teats. Both ought to be 
big, the former, indced, should give to the 
animal somewhat of a straggling gait. Both 
the udder and teats should point a little for- 
wards instead of hanging pendulous, 

Next, as to the age—you want her to be from 
two to four years old. A young goat is full of 
life and friskiness, but the teeth form the t 
criterion of age. There are no front teeth or 
incisors in the upper jaw of a goat—the animal 
is like a cow in this respect-—-but it is by the 
incisors of the lower jaw that the age is got at. 

A goat of a year old has all its teeth, namely, 
thirty-two: twelve on the upper jaw, side teeth 
only, and on the lower also twelve side teeth, 
with the addition of eight front teeth or incisors. 
The following would be the formula : 


Upper jaw 6 + 6 = 12 molars 


Lower jaw 6 + 6 = 12 molars + 8} = 32 
incisors ='20 ¢ 


The incisors in the young goat are small and 
pointed, but in the second ycar the two centro 
front teeth are replaced by two larger ones, 
leaving three small on each side. In the third 
year one on each side of the new central big 
ones fall out, and are replaced by large teeth, 
leaving only two small teeth on each side of 
four large; the fourth year other two fall out 
and are replaced, and the fifth year the last pair, 
so that now all the front teeth are large ones. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Muippte Division. 
Tluminating Competition. 

N this Class the Guinea Prize has been won, 
but in proceeding to award it we found 
ourselves in a difficulty. Six of the competitors 
run one another so closely, though in quite dif- 
ferent styles, that it was all but impossible to 
judge as between them—or, at any rate, hardly 
fair to give the prize to one, an by the 
others, ‘Their work was all excellent in its 
way ; and the diversities of treatment were 50 
marked that only adjudicators biased in favour 
of a particular school of art would care to pro- 
nounce any particular specimen the ‘* best.” 
We have, therefore, increased the amount of 
the prize in this Class from One Guinea to Three 
Guineas, and award it in Six Prizes of 10s. 6d. 

each as follows :— 


Epwarp Woopati Oakey (aged 15 years), 
Penn Fields, Wolverhampton, Staffs. 

Sipsey KirFrtn GREENSLADE (aged if years), 
6, Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

Avsent C, Brepen (aged 14 years 3 
months), 149, Skidmore Street, Harford Street, 
Milo End, 5. 

Epwin Finth (aged 16 years), 
Street, Derby. 

Harry SuirH (aged 16} years), 15, Durham 
Road, Sheffield. 

Howanp. N. Davie (aged 14 years), Fox’s 
Bank, Bideford, North Devon. 

Certificates. 
FREDERICK COLIN TILNEY, 8, Citizen Road, Holloway, 

N. 


28, Fleet 


Joux THOM PEGG, 41, Dove Street, Nunnery Lane, 
York. 


Engar J. BALDWIN, 10, Cathcart Street, Inkerman Rd., 
Kentish Town, N.W. 

GroroE F. Dawson, 27, High Petergate, York. 

Tuomas SUTTON Longs, South Road, Smethwick, Bir- 
mingham. 

Wn. E. Pitiry, Carnforth House, 8, Chippinghouse 
Road, Sheffield. 

Ernest RYLEY, 12, St. James's Street, Derby. 


Jonn WM. SCHOON, 121, Priestman Street, Manning- 
ham, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Lewis GREY, 6, Catherine Grove, Greenwich. 

ARCHIBALD J. JACKSON, Perrin House, Colerne, near 
Chippenham, Wilts, 

Victor McCowkN, Tralee, co. Kerry. 

Frank Ixxovs, 1, Leighton Grove, Leighton Road, 
Keutish Town, N.W. 

Gro. Leno LonG, 35, Theberton Street, Islington, N. 

ARTHUR HaRwoon, Lea Green, Mirfield. 

Epwp. W. KREN, 6, Cambridge Terrace, Torpoint, 
Devonport. 

TuHos, Ripa Lewis, 184, Clifton Street, Brook’s Bar, 
Manchester. 

PRED E. Wa. GoopcHILy, Haulbowline Island, co. 

rl 

W. F. Lrrruer, Tibenham Rectory, Long Stratton, 
Norfolk. iz 

FRANCIS AIDAN HIBBERT, Bridge Street, Shrewsbury. 

ARTHUR F. EALEY, care of Mr. A. C. Ward, grocer, 

geshail, Essex. ‘ 
atsnen sty BROOMHALL, 2, Pyrland Road, Mildmay 
ar : 

ANDREW WARWICE, 62, Caroline Street, Langholm, 
Dunifriesshire. 

ALFRED JOHN FOWLER, 8, Oval, Hackney Road, E. 

SAMUEL JOHN CaRTRR, 10, Berkeley Street, St. John's 
Lane, Clerkenwell, 3.C. 

FREDERICK K¥ERBONE, 15, Prebend Street, Bedford. 

ALFRED J. RUSHTON, 174, Lodge Road, Hockley, Bir- 
mingham. 

JOHN CAMERON, 40, Grove Street, Glasgow. 

Wx, J. Grpprxs, Royal Mews, Pimlico. 

ANDREW ARCHIBALD, 17, New Street, Edinburgh. 

Bras AuIA McCALL BARBOUR, 108, Rose Street, Edin- 

yurgh. 

JoHN A. CUMMING, 35, Ashley Place, Aberdeen. 

Henry E. RYALL, 34, Alma Street, Kentish Town, X.¥, 

HENkY E. MALLET, 4, Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

THos. W. ELLDRED, 56, Herne Hill Road, Camberwell. 

Wx. FELL, Church Walk, Ulverston. 

HERBERT A. HALL, 77, Pennywell Road, Bristol. 

DoNALD Mackay, Eagtnor House, Park End Road, 
Gloucester. 
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ails 
Frank A. WILLIAMS, 9, Montalbo Terrace, Barnard 
Castle, Durham. 
GEO. L. RICHARDSON, Middleton Street, George, Dar- | 
lington. 
ARTHUR TWELLS, Station Street, Long Eaton. | 
PETER J, SMAIL, 33, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
J. W..HARRISON, Orchard House, Church Street, Sta- | 
pleford, Notts. { 
Epwp, O'BRIEN, 7, H 
Dublin. 
W. G. Footirr. 23, Pond Street, Newland, Lincoln. 


ALUERE HALLAS GAWTHORP, 186, Exeter Street, Brad- | 
‘ord. 


“WALTER VINCENT, 22, Sewardstone Road, West Victoria 
Park, E. 

ARTHUR Wa. STEARN, Mill Cottage, Milton Road, 
Cambs. 


WILFRID H. THOMPSON, 27, Church Row, Hampstead, 
NW. 

ALBERT F. MATTHEWS, 82, Saltram Villas, Shirland 
Road, wW. 


ALENRY C, F. EVERSFIELD, 4, Range Road, Gravesend, 
Kent. 


Brecg WricHT, Wesley Cottage, Mousehole. 
EDWIN L. LEWIS, Grove House, Brook Road, Bristol. 
EDWD. J. LYNE, 26, Tollington Park, ¥. 

Harry C, NEwLyy, Sherborne, Dorset. 


James E. PEARCE, 105, High Street, Smethwick, Bir- 
mingham. 


CLAUDE K. POYNTER, Clewer Green School, Windsor. 
W. CHAMBERLAIN, 128, Arkwright Street, Nottinghain. 


‘W._A. McBgan, Belmont Villa, 109, Merton Road, 
Wimbledon. 


CHAS. F. BICKERTON, 20, Southampton Street, Strand, 
wee. 


‘CHAS. HERBERT ProcTeR, 8, Grand Place, Bruges, 
Belgium, 


Ricup. M. WEST, 3, Square Tupffet, Tranchées, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


&. E. Cox, 63, Grosvenor Road, St. Paul's, Bristol. 
FRANK COULTHARD, 1, Vane Street, Bath. 


G._A. VERRIER, Messrs. Caley and Son, drapers, 
‘Windsor. 


Avavstvs E. SPINNEY, 21, Princes Road, Brighton. 
Be Ca AISTON, Mount Pleasant, Highlands, Lether- 
ead. 


Rostrevor Terrace, Rathgar, 


WALTER FvzZE, 4, Albemarle Terrace, Taunton. 

A. A, STOREY, 18, Cranberry Street, York Road, Leeds, 

‘Lioneu W. E. C. BRANFORD, 86, George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Jony A. Kixepon, jun., Belle Vue, South Molton, 
Devon. 

Gro. H. KIRKLAND RoWBLL, 1. Formosa Villa, Bitton 
Street, Teignmouth, South Devon. 

F. G. HaRMER, 76, Lower Broad Street, Ludlow. 


JAMES A. CARSWELL, 22, Meeting Honse Street, Cole- 
raine, co. Londonderry. 


Ernest A. SNRATH, St. Andrew, Holborn, Schools, 
Hatton Garden, E.c. 


ALEXANDER B, KEAGE, 5, Church Walks, Llandudno, 
North Wales. 


CHas. M. Goaprrar, 89, Lincroft Street, Moss Lane 
East, Manchester. 


Groner E. EastarF, 76, Silchester Roa, Notting Hill, 


Ww. 
Sete Hy. YELLAND, Trevorrick Farm, St. Issy, Corn- 
wall. 


JonN Hopst, 47. Oliver Street, Stockport. 


“wo. Hy. Topp, 31, Alexandra Street, Lower Broughton, 
Manchester. 


FRANK W. CHARLES, 11, Ampton Street, Gray's Inn 
Road, W.0. 
ALBERT RAWLINS, $4, Tancred Street, Taunton. 


-OLIVER E. E. Cooper, 6, White Conduit Street, Pen- 
tonville. 


SEBERT N. SAUNDERS, 6, Bt Alban's Terrace, Stretford, 
near Manchester. 


CLEMENTE. RavFFigNac, Mousehole, Penzance, Corn- 


“CHARLES FARMER, 2, Derfald Court, St. Michacl’s Street, 
Shrewsbury. 


pisrat C. KeLway, St. John’s Hill, Flushing, Corn- 
wall. 


FREDERICK Berry, 9, Grafton Street, Bolten. 


HARRY CorTeR, Ardcanny Rectory, Kildimo, co, 
Limerick. 


WILLIAM MARCHANT, Berlin Villas, Valo Road, South- 
borough, near Tunbridge Wells. 


-G. F. W. Irvine, Clyde Vale, Coombe Lane, South 
Croydon. i 


Bekvarp Laws, 87, Soho Square, W. 


Harry R. TAYLOR, Birdmount.Cottage, Cotton Hall. 
Eton, Windsor. 


‘HERbeERT J. Bias, 6, Banbury Road, South Hackney. 

ALFRED SEEAR, 4, Gore Road, Victoria Park. 

Enwest Day, Frinsbury, Rochester. 

HILTON Towers, 59, Bridge Street, Bolton. 

Anrave 5 H. CHARLESWORTH, Rose Hill, Bowdon, 

eshire. 

W.c. BROADBRIDGR, 38, Eshe Road, Great Crosby, near 
, Liverpool. 

GEORGE GRIMSHAW, 19, Grafton Street, Bolton, 


“Boy's Own” Litebout Fund. 


(Sume received to December 31st.) 


£ 8d. 
Amount alrendy acknowledged ..£649 18 10} 


Dec. 13.—Jer J. Bradburn (Portsmouth), 
Qa Qd.; W. G. Wood, etc., 1}d.; J. W.N. 
(Queensbury), 28. 6d. ; Per T. F. B. Trem- 
low (Southport), £7 4s. 6d.; A. F.(Chelms- 
ford), 28, 6d. ; R. W. B. P. (Pendleton), 
28, 6d. on 


Dec. 14.—A Sailor’s Brother (Pendleton), 
198. 4; Per 8, Dewar Holden (Mfra- 
combe), £10 5s. ; John W, Clark (Henley- 
on-Thames), 6d.; Per Stewart Wallace 
(Peebles), £3; W. Mower cote: 
‘1s. 7d. . 


Dec. 15.—Per Alec Glenny (Barking), 128. ; 
Per Fredk. A. White (Mile End Road), 
12a. ; Per Geo. Mitchell Davidson (Lock- 
erbie), £210s.; Per John Donald (Glasgow), 
93... w £40 


Dec. 16.—Per Geo. Dickson (Bowling), 68.5 
Per William Campbell (Frodingham), 
£3 0s. 7d. ; Quorndon, 6d. ; Henrich (Par- 
tick), 58.; Per J. P. West (Bungay), 
10s 10d... on 


Dec. 17.—Per J. Macfarlane (Dartmouth 
Park), £1; Theodore and Ambrose R., 18.; 
Ter W. Wallis (Newington), 7s.; Per 
P. H. Nodin (Southport), £1 10s. Gd. ; Per 
Edward Newnham, 12s. Gd... “ 


Dec. 19.— Per Miss Beatrice Lucas (Hendon), 
£19 28.; Per E. J. Pearce (Nunhead), 
£1 10s, 6d. ; Per Robt. C. Campbell (Stir- 
ling), 08, 6d.; Per Fred. Armitage (Tau- 
ranga, N.Z,), 10s.; Per A. Shand (Ceylon), 
18s. $d.; J.JE. (Kirkby Shore), 28.; C.A.A., 
(Gosport), 1s.; W. Curson Yeo, 6d.; Harry 
and Francis Robinson 
Tyne), %s. Gd.; Harry Tattam (Ilfra- 
combe), 2s. 6d.; Per T, H. Day, 17s, 


Dec. 20.—Boathook (Old Trafford), 1s.; 
Francis H. 8. Ashdown (Kentish Town), 
6d.; Per Duncan Arthur (Bude), 16s. 10d.; 
Herbert W. Frost (Devonport), 1s. 6d. ; 
H. Thompson (Canonbury), 48. 11d.; 
Robert J. W. and Mary Eleanor W. (Nat- 
land Parsonage), 58; Fredk. Nainby 
(Alford), £1 17s.; George V., 18.; Arthur, 
Edie, and Charlie Roberts (Bedford), 
7s. Od.; Per A. W. Batchelor (fan- 
chester), 3s. Ojd.; Herbert C. Lloyd 
(Providence, Rhode Island, U.3.A.), 48. .. 


Dec. 21.—Per Ferdinand Berven (West 
Hartlepool, 19s. Gd.; Per A. E. Carter, 
£2 108.; Magnus, 28. Gd.; C, A. G. Hewett 
(Norwich), 6d. ; Fredk. 8. Hagon (West 
Kensington Park), 1s. ; Per Charles H. 
Frayling (Calne), £1 4s. 6d.; C. G. Bous- 
field, 2s,; Per W. A. Bone (Greenock), 
£2 88.; A, Whittaker (Derby), 
ln; Fiz (Exeter), 6d. ; Per H. E. 
B. (Exeter), 88.; Gaston Demar- 
est, £1; Y. N. (Bray, co. Wick- 
low), £1 C. Robinson (East- 
bourne), 6d. 918 0 


Dec. 22—J. L. Blick (Droitwich), 
28, 6d.; Per E. G. Adeney, 9.; 
W. and F. B. (Pimlico), 1s, 6d. ; 
Per £. Hall (Eccles), £1; M. 
Grant Peterkin (Forres), 18.; Per 
HL W. Poore (Bainhill), £4 1s, 6d.; 
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A.D., 18. ; Henry Firth 
(Stockbridge), 28. 6d. ; 
Herbert (Horley), 18.; 
Per Geo, Fathers (Bo- 
rough, 8.E.), 6a. 8d. .. £6 6 S 


. 23.—C. E. Walker 
(Walkden), 18.; . Per 
Wm. Hy. Warren (Can- 
terbury), 11s. 7d,3 Per 
Samuel C. Chapman 
(Plymouth), £1 58. 74. 
Charles Geake (Laun- 
ceston), 6s, 1jd.; Anony- 
mous, 2. 6d.; Per 

Llewellyn Nicholas (Stratford), 12s, 9d. ; 

Per L. M. White (Queen Street), £3 
Dec. 24.—T. and A. E. Pettinger (Bradford), 

2s, 6d.; Per Charles Bertram (Gateshead), 

6s. Od.; Syd and Birt (Stourbridge), 2s. 6d.; 

A. Kettlewell, (Kensington), 6d.; David 

B. Bookey, M.D. (H.M.8. Euryalus), 28. 6d. 

Per 8, J. Wallis (Gainsboro'), 98. 6d. 

G. F. Hillman (Barnsbury), 58... -~ 190 
Dec, 28.—Per A. A. Plowright (Lynn), 2s. ; 

@. R. Cook (York), 1s. ; Per W. C. Phipps 

(Peltham), 138. 4d.; Amicus (Sale), 18.; A 

Reader, 2s, 6d.; Per Alfred 8. Tyler 

(Stockport), 178. 6d.; Per — Reeve (Grant- 

ham), 8s. 6d.; J. G. and B. W. Briggs 

(Derby), 28, 6d.; Per &. R. Meadows (Dor- 

chester), 48, 7d.; Xenoclides (Browns- 

wood Park); 68.; Per Thomas Shaw 

(Penarth), £2 5s. 6d. ; Fer G. E. O. (Sale), 

2s, 73d.; J. M. R. A., Sd.; James 

Blossom (Sheffield), 2s. ; A Sailor’s Bro- 

ther, 1s. 2d.; Hugh C. Hoyle (Accrington), 

1s. 6d.; H. Broadbent (Leeds), 2s.; Cushnie 

Gamrie, 1s.; Per E.G. Wheeler, 68. 6d.; 

V. K. Cornish, 1s. 11}d.; Mountaineer 

(Muir of Ord), 2s. 6d.; Per E. J. Bur- 

goyne (Sutherland Row), £2 lis. .. a 


Dec, 29.—Coverley (Holloway), Gd.; Per 
J. Benning, 48.; J. 3. (Harrow), 1s.;- 
F. T. 8.,1s.; Wm. Johnson (Plashet), 5s. ; 
Per Walter Humphrey (Sutton Coldfield), 
£1 12s.; A Poor Boy Tunbridge Wells), 
4d.; Somebody, 28; Alfred H. Snape 
Qfelvourne, near Derby), 58.; Per Arthur 
G. Leighton (Nottingham), £3 $s. Gd. 
A. Urquhart (Aberdeen), 38.; H. Small- 
man, jun. (Essex Road), 148. 6d.; Per 
Egbert Ruse (Plymouth), 15s. 0d.; Per 
Harry Parker, £1 = 812 7 


Dec. 30.—C. J. Wylde carson 2a, 6d. ; 
J.E. P.,28.; Per W. A. Hirst (Hudders- 
field), 108; A. R. B. Savage (Southsea), 2s; 
Per H. Fredk. Hall (New Southgate), 
11s. Gd.; Boys of Buccleuch Dramatic 
Society (Hawick), 2s. Gd.; Per Arthur 
Baker (New Swindon), 2s 3d.; Fred. Meen 
(Stoke Newington), 1s.; A. Saltzberger 
(Anerley), 1s. 6d. ; G. P. G. and T. W. G., 
4s.; Captain and Mrs. B. Mitchell, per 
E, Humphreys (Beaumaris), 10s.; J. A. 
and C. Pink (Camden Town), 58.; John 8. 
Steel (Wood Green), 28. 6d.; John Scott 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), 1s.; Fer H. E. H. 
(Frome), 7s. 6d. ; Fer Miss A. A. Stables 
(Ulverston), £2 5. Gd.; Jack and Jill, 2s. ; 
8. T. G. (Wilbaraton), 2s. 6d.; Per L. G. 
Davis, 128. 6d. .. on on ~ 679 

Dec. 81.--E. &. (Edgware Road), 28. 6d. ; 
Sidney J. Rose (St, Albans), 1s. ; M. and 
D. 8. (Glaszow), 3s.; A. H. Barclay (Dork- 
ing), 48. 4d.; Harry S. (Burnley), 6d.; Ske- 
leton, 28. ; Ralpho, 2d.; Arthur R. Weir, 
1s.; P. R. P. C., 68,; Belmontontans, 103. 
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Agax.—You must re-polish your table. 
other way of getting rid of heat marks. 


E. J. H. Cuurcner.—Try Mr. H. Sweet's ‘“ Handbook 
of Phonetics” # 6d.), published at the Clarendon 
Press; or Dr. J. H. Gladstone's ‘‘Spelling Reform” 
fe 6d.), published by Messrs. Macmillan. The sub- 


There is no 


ject is not one which we think advisable for school- 
boys to trouble their heads about. Schoolmasters 
are naturally interested in it, and a letter to one of 
the professional papers would doubtless procure you 
full information. The Boy’s OWN PAPER is written 
for its readers, and correspondents can only claim a 
Sail persion of our attention, hence we only give a 
limited space for answers ; and when we have to deal 
with ten thousand letters a year, and at that rate 
they are now coming in, it must be obvious that but 
a very small fraction of them can be replied to. The 
reason of delays and omissions in our replies has 
over and over again been explained in these columns 
for the guidance of our supporters, and we hardly 
understand why the “constant subscribers" did not 
think fit to point it out to you. 


CRICKETER. —The only objection to the introduction of 


another stamp is the addition it would make to the | 


resent numerous varieties, and the consequently 
increased complication of the Post Office accounts. 
It seems a small matter to you, when you are able to 
get just one other sort of stamp; but the General 
Post Office books would show you that the produc- 
tion and checking of that single variety necessitates 
hundreds of extra entries, hours of additional labour, 
and pounds of additional wages. The question re- 
solves itself, as do all such suggestions, into—is the 
extra convenience worth the extra cost? 


MIKE.—Armatage'’s ‘‘Stableman's Companion,” and 
othe. books on the Horse, published by F. Warne 
and Co. 


Orny.—Of the books you mention perhaps Harting’s 
“Handbook of British Birds,” published by Van 
Voorst at 7s. 6d.; and John’s “ British Birds in their 
Haunts,” published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian'Knowledge, are the best. Two of our best 
known ornithologists are Dr. Dresser and Mr. J. E. 
Harting. 


W. E. M.—To clean old gilt frames, sponge them over 
lightly with a little hot spirits of wine, and leave 
them to dry. 


H. SuRR.—Ramsay’s “Physical Geology of England 
and Wales,” or Jukes aud Geikie’s “ Manual.” 


GamMA.—The Irish terrier, the Yorkshire terrier, and 
the fox-terrier have their tails cropped; all the 
other terriers are shown with their tails in a natural | 
condition. 


MARqurxa.—There is not a single well-authenticated 
instance of frogs or toads being found in a solid 
piece of rock, in which there did not exist some cre- 
vice by which the animal had found entrance to the 
hole. ‘The absurdity of a living animal inhabiting a 
continuous limestone shell—say of Devonian age--is 
sufficiently apparent to any one with even the slight- 
est smattering of geology. Your other questions 
hive been frequently answered. 


W. H. A.—Messrs, Searle, of Lambeth, or Turk, of 
Kingston, would build you a canoe. The price would | 
depend on the finish and fittings. Apply direct to 
them for particulars. 


Horat10.—We cannot account for people's tastes, but 
there is no healthier food than porridge, with pieuty 
of milk. That made with coarse oatmeal is best. 


Erraus and Others who desire information regarding 
books in foreign languages should consult the cata- 
logues of Mr. Nutt, of the Strand ; Messrs. Williams | 
and Norgate, of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; or 

ribner, of Ludgate Hill. In cases of ditfi- 
culty in getting’ particular books in out-of-the-way 
places, a letter to Messrs, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,, 
or some other of the large wholesale houses, enclos- 
ing stamps for price and postage, and giving full | 
author's name, and publisher if possible, will procure 
you the book in a day or two. 


CRICKET.— 1. The echinoderms of the chalk, more espe- 
cially the common Ananch ytes ovatus, are frequently 
called “shepherd's crowns” by the quarrymen. 
Galerites is perhaps as well-known as Ananchytes by 
the same name. If you go fossil-hunting in any 
quarry on the Upper Chalk you are almost sure to 
ind some apecimens—they are the commonest of all 
the cretaceous fossils, 2. Hardly in our line. 


. MARSHALL.—The slur marks in violin music always 
mean that the notes so connected should be played 
by one sweep of the bow. The cases you send are all 
free from difficulty, but you can get very nearly the 
same effect without the slur, although it would not 
do to tell a music-master so. 

AMATEUR.—Swimming was gone into at length in our 
first volume. We know of no good book such as you 
require. 

Wa. WHITE.—Your parrot, you say, has sores of the 

mouth and round the beak, aod redness round the 
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eyes. These ymptomatic of derangement of the 
digestive organs. Change the drinking-water daily, 
as well as the gravel, and see that the cage is kept 


sweet and clean. Give daily fresh bread-and-milk, 
with, in cold wenther, a little hemp-seed, and now 
and then a cayenne pod. Put a few drops of fron in 
his water, and a dessert-spoonful of Dinneford’s 
fluid magnesia, Paint the mouth and round the 
beak with powdered alum ten grains, water two 
ounces, three times a day. 


J. F. Ropinsonx.—Your first letter must have e 
astray. About guinea-pigs driving away rats, it is 

| commonly said they will, but our own experience is 
contrary to this notion. : 


J. E. GORDON.—1, You want the points of the Laverack 
setter. Here they are, epitomised from Mr. Lave- 
rack’s own description. Head long, light, but not 
snake-headed or deep-flewed. but witha suffcteney of 
lip; fore-quarters strong, chest deep and wide, loin 
very strong, shoulders slanting, and not higher than 

the hind-quarters ; the back level, in fact, and broad 

and strong ; short legs, especially from hock to foot. 

Coat long, soft, and silky ; dark hazel eyes, mild and 

intelligent ; ears low set on and close to the head, 
ving a round development to the skull. Colour 
lack or blue-and-white, ticked or lemon-and-white 

Beltons. 2. Laverack, who died about three years 

ago, wrote-a book on the setter. It is published by 

Longmans and Green. 


QUINNIE.—When a canary suffers from so-called 
asthma, there is very little good can be done for it. 
But you may put a senna leat or two in its water now 
and then, and when very bad a few drops of warmed 
castor-oil may give relief. Feed very plainly on 
black and white canary-seed ; keep warm, dry, and 
free a rom draughts, and avoid giving dainties of any 

ty 


HENRICK.—Thanks for your letter. The crown is the 
Post Office distinguishing mark. You simply prove 
what we are constantly saying. Can you not see 
that the common defaced stamps uf a country are 
only of value when they are sent out of it? Taking 
the price you mention, it only means sevenpence 
a thousand, and you would not get the commonest 
stamps of the Freuch Republic over here at that 
rate. 


ROWLAND HILL.—They are circular stamps. To save 
the trouble of affixing adhesive stamps in large quan- 
tities, inland letters and book-packets may, at a few 
of the principal offices, be prepaid fn cash, provided 
the amount be never less than a sovereign, and that 
the letters or book-packets be tied up in bundles 

| representing a postage of five shillings each, and 
with the addresses all arranged inthe same direction, 
to make things easy for the defacers. When such 
eiuanti ites are poated the stamps used are those you 
mention. 


Jtxgo.—To make hard water soft throw in powdered 
lime, and this, uniting with the carbonic acid, will 
render the water incapable of holding in so!ution 
any longer the lime so contained before you added 
your powder, 


¥1z,—The second volume of the Bor’s OWN PAPER 
began with No. 33, 


En KNABE.—It depends on the way yon ride your 
machine. If you ride a bicycle properly it would 
have quite the opposite effect. 


A. B. Warp.—The k need not necessarily be pla- 
‘tinised—that is only done to prevent rust. You 
must have failed to insulate your wires properly. 


A CoIN CoLLRcTOR has simply got a Danish “ore,” and 
it is worth—a farthing ! 


Ros. — Nigger minstrels black their faces with powdered 
burnt cork. 


Le Roy.—The ring on a Winter's machine must be of 
wood. Glass would not do as well. 


STaR.—Be cautious in arguing on the absence of a 
thing. You are quite wrong, for Mars has got two 
moons, no matter what your class-books may say. 


AN AMATEUR ANGLER.—I. The addresses as given in 
the articles are quite sufficient, and when an address 
is so given you will find. it almost invariably to be 
the one generally used, and in the shortest form 
that will ensure letters reaching their intended 
destination. 2. Send the money with the order. 
3. Methylated spirits are spirite-of-wine, to which 
have been added certain proportions of shellac and 
wood-spirit, so as to render the mixture undrink- 
able, and consequently allowed by the Excise 
authorities to be sold without duty. It is used for 
manufacturing purposes only. 


Ticket and HgspER.—The name {s not ‘* Mlers,” but 
“Thiers"—Adolphe Thiers, the famous French his- 
torian, politician, and President of the Republic; 
born 1797, died 1877. 


SIcMa.—Gustavus Adolphus defeated Tilly at Leipsic 
—the ‘Battle of Breitenfeld again at the Tech, 
where he received the wound from which he died a 
fortnight afterwards at Ingolstadt, and he won the 
Battle of Lutzen against Wallenstein, though he was 
shot dead early in the fight. Wallenstein was assas 
sinated fifteen months afterwards by order of the 
Emperor Ferdinand. See Schiller’s ‘Thirty Years’ 

We of which there are several English transl- 

jong. 

F. P. SranR.—You can buy your design. Our articles 
on Dogs in the Second Volume contain what you ask 

lor. 


G. G. B.—See our articles on Gymnastics and Training. 
‘Iwo-pound bells are quite heavy enough. We hare 
over and over again endeavoured to explain that 
dumb-bells do not improve in their effects in pro- 
portion to their weight, and that in fact the lighter 
they are the better. In the Swedish system wooden 
dumb-bells are used. If you can twist a couple of Hib. 
weights about as easily as you say, lifting them up 
at arm's length level with your shoulders, etc. (a fact 
you #0 kindly mention in erder to give us an “‘idear” 
of your accomplishments), we are afraid that you will 
find dumb-bell exercise very poor fun indeed. 


PorssoN.—The ground was gone over before in our 
Aquarium articles. 


A. BurToN. —The autograph to the right is that of 
Admiral Coligny ; the other is that of William Penn. 


H. and P. R.—1. A cheap thermometer may do any- 
thing. We do not think that such a temperature as 
you name was ever registered in this country on a 
properly verified instrument. 2. Mr. Childers was 

irst Lord of the Admiralty in the last Liberal 
Administration, 3. Wines all contain alcohol, as we 
have before explained ; and some home-made ones 
are highly intoxicating, though generally they are 
innocuous. 


W. BaNGERT.—There are always more females born 
than males, but the deaths more than redress the 
balance in a few years. 


Coz00.—To gild leather you first dust it over with dry 
wwilered white of egg, yellow reain, or gum-maatic. 
[hen lay on a leaf of gold and press it down with 
your stamp, heated te a good heat (not a red one). 
Where the stamp touches the resin is melted aod 
sticks, where it does not the gold can be brushed 
off. A greasy cloth is used for this dusting-off pr- 
cess ; and when the rag gets full of gold, as it does 
in time, you sell your duster to a refiner, and be 
burns it, and regains the precious metal. 


ARROWHEAD. —The small letters under the head onthe 
coins are the die-sinkers’ initials; the other small 
letters the initials uf the founders. We do not give 
prices. A flint arrowhead is not worth much in 
pecuniary sense. . 

OLD BRIGANDER.—Physiological diagrams are pub- 
lished by Balliiére Chuscbilt W. and A. K. John. 
ston, and Stanford, and you can get them all sizes 
and prices. 


Quis, THETA, and Others.—When a king {fs not in 
check, but cannot be moved without going into 
check, and you have no other piece to play or move 
to make, you are said to be stalemated, and the 
game is drawn. Scholar’s mate is that sometimes 
given toa tyro at the fourth move, when the queen 
takes the king’s bishop's pa and checkmates. 
Smothered mate is given by a knight when the king 
is so hemmed in by his own men that he is rendered 
useless, The pawn is sald to be worth 1-00, the 
knight 3°05, the bishop 3°50, the rook 5°48, and the 
queen 94. This is of course supposing that ali 
other things are equal. 
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“Where are they?” 


THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE FIGHT THAT DID NOT COME OFF. 
N reaching St. Dominic’s the three boys | them. Paul, despite his promise of secrecy, | secrecy his version of the fracas on the 
discovered that the news of their after- | had not been able to refrain from confid- tow pai Of course the story became 
noon’s adventure had arrived there before | ing to one or two bosom friends in solemn  frightfully distorted in, its progress from 
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mouth to mouth, but it flew like wildfire 
through St. Dominic's all the same. 

When Oliver and his friend with Stephen 
entered the schoolhouse, groups of in- 
quisitive boys eyed them askance and 
whispered as they went by. It seemed 
quite 2 disappointment to not a few 
that the three did not appear covered 
with blood, or as palo as sheets, or with 
broken limbs. No one knew exactly what 
had happened, lbut every one knew some- 
thing had happened, and it would have 
been much more satisfactory if the heroes 
of the hour had had something to show 
for it. 

Oliver was in no mood for gratifying the 
curiosity of anybody, and stalked off to 
his study in gloomy silence, attended by 
his chum and the anxious Stephen. 

A horried council of war ensued. 

“T must go and challenge Loman at 
once,” said Oliver. 

“Let me go,” said Wraysford. 

“Why?” 

“Because most likely if you go you'll 
have a row in his study. Much better 
wait and have it out -ecently in the gym- 
nasium. I’li go and tell him.” 

Oliver yielded to this advice. 

“Look sharp, old man,” he said, 
‘that’s all.” 

Wraysford went off on his mission with- 
out delay. 

He found Loman in his study with his 
books before him. 

‘* Greenfield senior wants me to say he'll 
fight you after tea in the gymnasium if 
you’ll come there,” said the ambassador. 

Loman, who was evidently prepared for 
the scene, looked up angrily as he replied, 

“Fight me? What does he want to 
fight me for, I should like to know ?” 

‘““You know as well as I do,” said 
Wraysford. 

“T know nothing about it, and what's 
more, I'll have nothing to do with the fel- 
low. Tell him that.” 

“Then you won’t fight ?” exclaimed the 
astounded Wraysford. 

“No, I won’t to please him. When I’ve 
nothing better to do I'll do it; ” and with 
the words his face flushed crimson as he 
bent it once more over his book. 

Wraysford was quite taken aback by 
this unexpected answer, and liesitated 
before he turned to go. 

‘* Do you hear what I say ? ” said Loman. 
“Don’t you see I’m working ?” 

“Look here,” said Wraysford, ‘I didn't 
think you were a coward.” 

“Think what you like. Do you suppose 
I care? If Greenfield wants so badly to 
fight me, why didn’t he do it last term when 
I gave him the chance. Get out of my 
study, and tell him I’ll have nothing to do 
with him or any of your stuck-up Fifth!” 

Wraysford stared hard at the speaker, 
and then said, 

“I suppose you're afraid to fight me, 
either?” 

«If you don’t clear out of my study I'll 
report you to the Doctor, that’s what I'l 
do,” growled Loman. 

There was no use staying, evidently; and 
Wraysford returned dejectedly to Oliver. 

“Hoe won't fight,” he announced. 

“Not fight!” exclaimed Oliver. ‘‘ Why 
ever not ?”” 

“I suppose because he’s a coward. He 
eays because he doesn’t choose.” 

“But he must fight, Wray. We must 
make him!” 

“You can’t. Icalled him a coward, and 
that wouldn’t make him. You'll have to 
give it up this time, Noll.” 


But Oliver wouldn’t hear of giving it 
up so easily. Hegot up and rushed to 
Loman’s study himsclf. But it was locked. 
He kmocked, no one answered. He called 
through the keyhole, but there was no 
reply. Evidently Loman did not intend to 
fight, and Oliver returned crestfallen and 
disappointed to his study. ‘ 

“It’s no go,” he said, in answer to his 
friend's inquiry. 

‘Oh well, never mind,” said Wraysford. 
«Even if you could have fought, I daresay 
it wouldn’t have done much good, for he’s 
such a sullen beggar, there would have 
been no making it up afterwards. If I 
were you I wouldn’t bother any more about 
it. I'll let all the fellows know he refused 
to fight you!” 

“What’s the use of that?” said Oliver. 
““Why tell them anything about it?” 

But, tell them or not tell-thom, the fel- 
lows knew already. It had oozed out very 
soon that a fight was coming off, and in- 
stantly the whole school was in excitement. 
For, however little some of them cared 
about the personal quarrel between Oliver 
and Loman, a fight between Fifth and 
Sixth was too great an event to be passed 
by unheeded. 

The Fifth were delighted. They knew 
their man could beat Loman any day of 
the week, and however much they had 
ence doubted his courage, now it was 
known he was the challenger every mis- 
giving on that score was done away with. 

‘<I tell you,” said Ricketts to a emall 
knot of his class-fellows, ‘he could finish 
him up easily in one round.” 

“Yes,” chimed in another knowing one, 
*Loman’s got such a wretched knack of 
keeping up his.left elbow, that he’s not a 
chance. A child could get in under his 
guard, I tell you; and as for wind, he’s no 
more wind than an old paper-bag!” 

“I wish myself it was a closer thing, as 
long as our man won,” said Tom Senior, 
with a tinge ef melancholy in his voice. 
“Tt will be such a miserably hollow affair, 
I'm afraid.” : 

“I'm sorry it’s not Wren, or Callonby, 


or one of them,” said another of these | 


amiable warriors; ‘‘there’d be some plea- 
sure in chawing them up.” 

At this moment up came Pembury, with 
a very long face. 

“It's no fight after all, you fellows,” 
said he. ‘‘Loman fanks it!” 

“What! he won't fight!’’ almost shrieked 
the rest. ‘It must be wrong.” 

“Oh, all ‘right, if it’s wrong,” snarled 
Pembury. ‘I tell you there's no fight; 
you can believe it or not as you like,” and 
off he hobbled, in unusual ill-humour. 

This was a sad blow to the Fifth. They 
saw no comfort anywhere. They flocked 
to Oliver’s study, but he was not there, 
and Wraysford’s door was locked. The 
news, however, was confirmed by other 
reporters, and in great grief and profound 
melancholy the Fifth swallowed their tea, 
and wondered if any set of fellows were so 
unlucky as they. 

But their rage was as nothing to that of 
the Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles. 

These amiable young animals had of 
course sniffed the battle from afar very 
early in the evening, and, as usual, rushed 
into all sorts of extremes of enthusiasm on 
the subject. A fight! A fight between 
Fifth and Sixth! A fight between Green- 
field senior and a monitor! Oh, it was 
too good to be true,a perfect ‘luxury; 
something to be grateful for, and no mis- 


take! 
Of course a meeting was forthwith 


| 


assembled to gloat over the auspicious 
event. 

Bramble vehemently expressed his con- 
viction that the Sixth Form man would 
eat up his opponent, and went thé length 
of offering fo cut off his own head and 
Padger’s if it turned out otherwise. 

Paul and his friends, on the other hand, 
as vehemently backed the Fifth fellow. 

“‘When’s it to come off, I say?" de- 
manded Bramble. 

‘*To-night, I should say, or first thing 
in the morning.” 

“Sure to be to-night. My eye! won't 
qieentield senior look black anc blue after 
it! : 

“‘No, he won’t,”’ cried Paul. 

“Turn him out!” shouted Brambk. 
“No one wants you here, do we. Padger ? 
Get yourself out of the meeting, you 
sneak!”” : : - 

“‘ Get yourself out,” retorted Paul. 

The usual lively scene ensued, at the end 
of which the door suddenly opened, and a 
boy entered. 

‘Look sharp,” he cried; ‘‘it’s half over 
by now. They were—” 

But what the end of his sentence was to 
be history recordeth not. With a simul- 
taneous yell the youngsters rushed head- 
long from the room, down the passages, 
out at the deor, across the quadrangle, and 
into the gymnasium. Alas! it was empty. 
Only the gaunt parallel bars, and idle 
swings, and melancholy vaulting-horse. 

With a yelp of anger the pack cried 
back, and made once more for the school- 
house. At tho door they met Stephen. 

‘« Where’s the fight, young Greenfield?” 
shouted Bramble. 

“« Nowhere,” replied Stephen. 

“What! not coming off?” shrieked the 
youngsters. 

“No,” laconically answered Stephen. 

‘Has your brother funked it again*” 
demanded Bramble, in his usual concilia- 
tory way. 

“ He never funked, you young cad,” ra- 
torted the young brother. 

“Yes, he did, didn’t he, Padger? That 
time, ‘you know, last term. But I say, 
Greenfield junior, why ¢ver’s the fight 
not coming off?” 

‘‘Loman won't fight, thet’s why,” said 
Stephen; and ‘then, having had quite 
enough of catechism, turned on his heel 
and left the indignant youngsters to con- 
tinue their rash back to the Fourth Junior, 
there to spend an hour or so in denouncing 
the caddishness of everybody, and to make 
up by their own conflicts for the short- 
comings of others. 

Oliver meanwhile had settled down as 
best he could once more to work, and tried 
to forget all about the afternoon’s adven- 
tures. But for.a long time they haunted 
him and disturbed him. Gradually, how- 
ever, he found himself cooling down under 
the influence of Greek accents and Roman 
history. 

“* After all,” said he to Wraysford, ‘if 
the fellow is a coward why need I bother’ 
Only I should have rather liked to thrash 
him for what he did to Stee.” 

‘“Never mind,—thrash him over the 
Nightingale instead.” 

The mention of the ‘‘ Nightingale,” how- 
ever, did not serve to heighten Oliver's 
spirits at all. 

He turned dejectedly to his books, but 
soon gave up further study. 

** You can go on if you like,” said he to 
Wraysford, ‘‘I can’t. It’s no use, I think 
I shall go to bed.” 

“What! It’s not quite nine yct.” 
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“«Ts that.all it is? Never mind; good 
night, old man. I’m glad it will all be over 
on Monday ” 

Before Oliver went to bed be had a talk 
with Stephen in his study. He succeeded 
in putting pretty vividly before his young 
brother the position in which he had placed 
himself by going down to the public-house 
and associating with a man like Cripps. 

“‘What I advise you is, to make a clean 
breast of it to the Dector at once. If he 
hears of it any other way, you're done for.”” 
Oliver certainly had an uncompromising 
avay of putting things. 

“Oh, Noll, I never could! I know I 
couldn’t. I say, will you? ‘You can tell 
Aim anything you like.” 

Oliver hesitated a moment, and then said, 

*¢ All serene; I'll do it. ‘Mind, I must 
tell him everything, though?” 


<‘Oh, yes! Isay, do you think I'll be 
expelled ?” 

“IT hope not. There’s no knowing, 
though.” 


“‘Oh, Noll! what shall I do?” 

“It's your only chance, I tell you. If 
Cripps comes up and talks about it, or 
‘Loman tells, you’re sure.to be expelled.” 

“Well,” said Stephen, with a gulp, “I 
suppose you’d better tell him, Noll. Need 
I come too?” 

“No, better not,” said Oliver. ‘ T’ll go 
and see if he’s in his study now. You go 
upstairs, and I’ll come and tell you what 
the says.” 

Stephen crawled dismally away, leaving 
his brother to fulfil his self-imposed task. 


Oliver went straight to the Doctor's 
study. The door stood half open, but the 
Doctor was not there. He entered, and 
waited inside a couple of minutes, expect- 
ing that the head master would return; 
but no one came. After all, he would have 
to put off his confession of Stephen’s de- 
linquencies till to-morrow; and, half 
relieved, half disappointed, he quitted the 
room. As he came out he encountered 
Simon in the passage. 

‘“* Hullo, Greenfield!” said that worthy ; 
‘what have you been up to in there ?” 

“*T want the Doctor,” said Oliver; ‘‘ do 
you know where he is?” 

“‘T saw him go upstairs a minute ago; 
that is, I mean downstairs, you know,” 
said the lucid poet. 

This information was sufficiently vague 
to determine Oliver not to attempt a wild- 
goose chase after the Doctor that night, 
so, bidding a hurried good night to 
Simon, he took his way down the passage 
which led to Stephen’s dormitory. 

He had not, however, gone many steps 
when a boy met him. It was Loman. 
There was a momentary struggle in Oliver’s 
breast. Here was the very opportunity 
which an hour or two ago he had s0 eagerly 
desired. The whole picture of that after- 
noon’s adventures came up before his mind, 
and he felt his blood tingle as his eyes 
caught sight of Stephen’s persecutor. 
Should he pay off the score now ? 

Loman saw him, and changed colour. 
He evidently guessed what was passing 
through his enemy’s mind, for s quick 


nee 


flush came to his face and an angry scowl 
to his brow. 

Oliver for one moment slackened pace. 
Then suddenly there came upon him a 
vision of Stephen’s appealing faee as he 
interceded that afternoon for the boy who 
had done hini such mischief, and that 
vision settled the thing. 

Hurriedly resuming his walk, Oliver 
passed Loman, with averted eyes, and 
went on his way. 

“‘ Well?” said Stephen, in the midst of 
undressing, as his brother entered the 
dormitory. 

“*He wasn’t there. I'll see him in the 
morning,’’ said Oliver. ‘‘Good-night, Stce.” 

**Good night, Noll, old man! I say, 
you are a brick to me!” and as the boy 
spoke there was a tremble in his voive 
which went straight to his brother’s heart. 

‘You area brick to me!” A pretty 
‘* brick” he had been, letting the youngster 
drift anywhere—into bad company, into 
bad ways, without holding out a hand to 
warn him; and in the end coming to his 
help only by accident, and serving him by 
undertaking a task which would quite pos- 
sibly result in his expulsion from the school! 

A brick, indeed! Oliver went off to his 
own bed that night more dispirited and 
dissatisfied with himself than he had ever 
felt before. And all through his dreams 
his brother’s troubled face looked up at him, 
and the trembling voice repeated, again 
and again, ‘‘ You are a brick to me—a 
brick to me!” 

(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
. 


Maer is one of the youngest cities 
i on the face of the globe. In the year 
1851 a denso forest of gum-trees, in which | 
the wild Australian wandered in chase of 
the kangaroo, covered the site which the 
city, with its three hundred thousand in- 
habitants, its noble streets and innumer- 
able monuments, risen from the soil as if 
by enchantment, now occupies. The author 
of this sudden transformation was—gold! 

Here, as in California, the discovery of 
gold in-18354 brought ina host of greedy 
adventurers, who dug up the soil in all 
directions, and from it brought forth in 
heaps tho precious metal, and spread luxw 
and wealth over the hitherto‘desert land. 
Attracted by gold, the farmers left their 
fields, tho shopkeepers their counters, tho 
sailors their ships. 

Melbourne «became the capital of the 
gold-diggers; it was'there that they ro- 
‘turned when suddenly enriched, and it 
‘became necessary to build for their accom- 
modation its taverns and hotels to facili-’ 
tate the circulation of the metal which the 
adventurers had so easily amassed. 

The new city thus suddenly brought into 
the world lived an ardent, feverish sort of 
life, resembling in nothing the cities of 
Europe. The gold-diggers who returned 
thither rich had quitted it poor; fortunes 
were mado and lost with equal rapidity, 
and every day now discoveries were an- 
nounced, and the gold fever augmented. 

None of the numerous pedestrians who 
jostled one another in Swanston Strect on 


the 10th of October, 1865, paid much at- 


By Louis RovssELer. 
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tention to the two young sailors who, in | 
ragged clothes and with haggard and 

astonished looks, were walking down it. | 
Anywhere else some charitable soul would 

have taken pity on their troubled glances 

and pallid faces marked with want and 

fatigue; but here every one hurried by 

without even a turn of the head, andi 
seemed to bo running towards some mys- 
terious object. 

Since Daniel and Penguin had reached 
the first houses of Melbourne some hours , 
ago, they had wandered aimlessly through 
the streets, but they had been walking all 
the time so as the better to bury themselves 
in the city and satiate themselves with that 
deliverance the suddenness of which still 
staggered them. By degrees this sensation 
lost its acuteness, and then, without having 
exchanged a single word, they felt so lonely 
and abandoned in the midst of the busy, 
selfish crowd, that they began ‘to regret , 
the desert and the almost happy life they 
had succeeded in living there. 

“Poor Friday!” said Penguin, at last ; 
“he was a really good fellow!” 

“‘And our lovely valley, with its big 
trees and glorious river,” said Daniel ; and 
then, completing his idea, he continued, 
‘But what will become of us here without 
money and without friends?” 

21 feel very hungry,” replied the Cana- 
dian; ‘‘and, as I very much doubt that 
the innkeepers of Melbourne will give us 
credit on the strength of our appearance, I 
think we would do well to eat a little of 
our smoked meat.” 


“Yes,” said Daniel, ‘‘let us turn our 
attention to that next. Fortunately I did 
not leave the whole of my supply with Mr. 
Friday, and we have enough to keep us 
going for a day or two.” 

They sat down on a step and ate a few 
mouthfuls. 

“The main thing now,” said Penguin, 
‘is to get a little money, so that we may 
pass the night at some inn. We are no 
longer in the desert, and if the policemen 
find us sleeping in the open air they are 

uite capable of offering us a gratuitous 
shelter in the lock-up, and I have no 
special taste for the society that is generally 
met with in such places.” 

“Nor I either. But what shall we do 
to get money just now ?” 

“That is it; and it is rather embarrass- 
ing to say. However, we must not beg. 
Something may turn up.” 

They continued their walk in quest of 
an opportunity, but the night was closing 
in, and none offered. At last they saw, 
coming towards them, a large break, drawn 
by six powerful horses. Both vehicle and 
horses were grey with dust. Evidently 
the break had come from some dis- 
tance. 

“That will do for us,” said Penguin. 
“Come along, Daniel,” and they ran after 
the carriage. 

A minute afterwards it stopped in 
front of the coach office. First, two 
soldiers, armed with muskets, descended 
from it, and then followed a man who 
might have been taken for their prisoner, 
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so much did he resemble a bandit, with his 
ragged clothes and neglected beard. 

Daniel made a grimace at seeing so few 
passengers ; however, the soldiers de- 
parted, and the man who remained alone 
paid his fare to the conductor, and, throw- 
ing over his shoulder a large bundle of 
clothes, was moving off, when an idea 
struck Penguin. What if the unknown 
man were a digger returning from the 
gold-fields? In such a case, notwithstand- 
ing his miserable looks, he was doubtless 
rich, and perhaps generous, or at all events 
vain. Without the slightest hesitation the 
Canadian stepped up to the traveller, and, 
raising his hat, humbly asked, 

“‘May I carry your luggage to your 
hotel ?”” 

“Ah! that’s a good idea!” exclaimed 
the stranger. ‘‘I might save myself the 
trouble,” and, throwing his bundle over 
Penguin’s shoulder, he continued, ‘‘ For- 
ward, my lad, and take me to the best 
hotel in Melbourne. I have got the stuff 
to pay them, my boy!” 

The Canadian had not the slightest idea 


as to which was ‘‘the best hotel in Mel- | 


bourne,” but without saying a word he 


surned into Swanston Street, accompanied 
oy the gold-digger, and seeing there one 
of the newly-erected caravanserais, he 
walked in. The traveller, in spite of his 
lubious appearance, was received with the 
most profound respect. 

Daniel, who had followed at a distance 
without understanding his companion’s 
manceuvre, very soon saw him come out 
and run bounding up to him. 

“T hit it,” he exclaimed. ‘I thought 
he was a digger. He has come back with 
his pockets full of gold, and is going to 


make up for what he has suffered. See | 
what he has given me- for carrying his 
bundle for five minutes.” 

‘A five-shilling piece!” 

“Yes, and e beauty! It is now our 
turn to seek an hotel. Perhaps we had 
better look in a less aristocratic quarter.” 

Descending Swanston Street, the cabin- 
boys reached the harbour. On the quay 
was a crowd of numerous taverns, whose 
humble Bppearance promised low-priced 
lodgings, but neither luxury nor comfort. 
Amongst these inns there was one with, 
perhaps, a meaner look about it than the 
rest, and on its lamp there shone forth in 
the darkness, : 

***AuGaiCompagnon. Hotel Frangais.” 

“Let us go in here,” said Daniel. ‘‘ We 
may find some fellow-countryman who 
may help us.” 

“* So be it,” said the Canadian. 

And pushing open the glazed door, th 
entered into a room so feebly lighted wit! 
a paraffin lamp, and so filled with smoke, | 
that they could hardly distinguish in the | 
semi-darkness a dozen tables occupied by 
numerous sailors, drinking, singing, and 
making a frightful uproar. | 


= 
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Arrived in Melbourne. 


Penguin negotiated with the landlord } 
for a room with two truckle beds for the 
sum of two shillings, payable in advance. | 
| Then he ordered a very moderate dinuer, | 
and the two friends installed themselves | 
in a corner of the saloon without attracting | 
the attention of their noisy neighbours. | 

This room, however, did not constitute! 
| the whole of the ‘‘ Gay Companion” res- | 
taurant, for, as in all these inns, a parlour, 
shut off from the ordinary room by a 
| partition, was reserved for distinguished 


visitors or lovers of retirement. 


| one who arrives 


The partly glazed partition, however, 
formed a very insigniticant barrier, and 
from time to time the two cabin-boys 
heard the loud voices of the boisterous 
guests seated at table on the other side. 

Penguin, after swallowing his soup and a 
few mouthfuls of bread, had fallen asleep, 
with his head on the table, quite overcome 
with fatigue. 

Daniel dreamt with his eyes open; he still 
heard ‘It is Australia” resounding in his 
ears, but in his wearied brain he could no 
longer pursue the train of his ideas. Why 
had he so fervently longed to come to this 
country ? He no longer knew. 

All of a sudden he seemed to hear above 
the tumult these words, ‘‘ Mine—secret— 
treasure,” pronounced on the other side of 
the partition. He listened, and then aloud 
voice said, 

“You may keep your secret to yourself. 
I would not give you twopence forit. Every 
ere has a secret or a plan 
in his pocket.” 

‘« What is the use of shouting like that *” 
said another voice. 

And silence ensued, or at all events Daniel 
heard no more. But it had been suffi- 
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cient for him. He roused Penguin, and 
they gained the miserable attic which was 
to he their bedroom. 

The Canadian threw himself at once on 
his bed, and a minute afterwards his breath- 
ing showed he was asleep, but Daniel took 
his knife out of his pocket, and with it he 
unripped part of his trousers seam, and from 
the fold drew outa piece of paper which he 
began to read attentively. 

ft was Bastien Moreau’s plan. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOMF, now, I 
wonder if En- 
glish 
know about the 
making of su- 
gar from the 
sap of the su- 
gar maple-tree 
which grows in many 
i parts of the United 
States and in Canada. 
I suppose they are 
about as fond of su- 
gar and sweet things 
as Yankee boys— 
seems like it to me, from the 
number of candy stores which I notice all over 
England. 

We have rare good times always in sugaring 
season, which is just coming on now in my far- 
away home, and here am I, in busy black 
London, where there are no sugar orchards at 
all. Ishan’t be able to go to sugar camp this 
year, that’s certain sure, and so I'll just sit down 
and write out what I know about “Going 
Sugaring” for the benefit of poor English boys 
in whose country grow no sugar maples, I 
know they won't like me to call them ‘‘ poor” 
on this account, and very likely a good many 
of them will say, “ Well, if we haven’t got sugar 


boys! 


GOING SUGARING. 


maples we've got lots of other things to make 
up for them which you haven't.” I don’t want 
to get into any argument, only I will say that 
it does seem to me as if they are ‘real poor” 
not to have any sugar orchards, and not to 
know any of the jolly times we have, camping 
out in the woods sometimes for a whole month, 
and living most of the time on the best of candy 
and all sorts of sweet things made from the 
maple syrup. 

I balieve if I knew how to write about them 
all, and tell of the cakes all hot off the griddle 
with maple syrup poured over them, and of the 
delicious candies we make, and how, coming 
into camp after gathering the sap amongst the 
big trees and snowdrifts, one is just as hungry 
as a bear, and hungry for sugar all the time—if 
I knew how to write this all out properly, I 
fancy I could make English boys’ mouths 
water. 

Every year about this time, a little later 
perhaps, we all begin to feel like it was sugaring 
time—just as soon as the frost begins to give a 
little, and the sun grows strong enough to start 
the sap in the trees. Then we get out the sap- 
buckets and the taps, and take a day to wash 
them all clean and to soak them to keep them 
from leaking, because they have been put away 
in the dry since last year. When we have them 
all ready we load them into the waggon and 


| start with the ox-team for the orchard to tap 
the trees, 

Right back of our house, which is away up in 

the New Hampshire hills, in Merrimac Co., not 
far away from Mount Washington, we have a 
large sugar orchard where we tap about five 
hundred trees every year. Some of them aro 
real old veterans, that have been tapped regu- 
larly every year for more than fifty years, and 
still they yield good sap. 
- Here we have our camp. In the midst of all 
the trees we have a range of buildings consisting 
of a boiling-house, a place to store away wood, 
and a room to eat in, and in which we have 
bunks fitted up for those to sleep in who stay in 
the'camp, and take turns in sets in boiling the 
sap. Itis a very snug and comfortable place, 
where I've had many a real good time. 

I remember I was a little scared at first to 
sleep there, because some of the boys had told 
me that bears had been seen in the camp. One 
boy said that when his father was at work at 
our camp one year, he was going out to the 
spring at night to fetch water, when he saw a 
big black bear prowling round. This made me 
a little scared at first when I used to sleep in 
camp, and I hated to go out alone to fetch 
water or to gather sap, but I don’t mind now. 
I have never seen a bear, although I know that 
they are seen sometimes in the neighbourhood. 
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The first thing to be done when we go sugaring 
is to tap the trees. We go round with taps, 
which are just simply hollow wooden tubes, and 
buckets to hang on to them; in each tree we 
bore a hole with an augur, and drive in the tap, 
on which we hang the bucket. We generally 
have to take an ox-team and a sled, because the 
snow is deep in the orchard and we cannot get 
round well on wheels. One boy has charge of 
the team and another generally helps the man 
with the buckets and taps. When the trees 
are all tapped we go back to camp, and begin 
to get the boilers ready for the sap. 

We have a row of boilers ranged up the 
middle of the boiler-house, one above the 
other, and all connected with each other. 
Underneath each we build a large wood fire, and 
keep it going night and day all the time we are 
sugaring. This is no easy work, and it needs 
a good strong boy to put the wood under and 
keep the fires going, for we burn large logs and 


sap, by the side of the roaring fires, and listen 
to his stories. One night when he had been 
telling me about how the Indians scalp the 
; whites, he said, ‘‘ Bub, I wish you’d go across 
and see if the buckets are full; 1 guess we shall 
! have to send out and gather the sap first thing 
! in the morning.” I got up and went out, but 
! T never felt so scared in all my life. It was a 
i real dark night, and the wind was making a 
| hateful noise in the trees. Before I hnd gone 


| felt as if some one had struck me from behind. 


maple-trec and struck my head, but for the 
moment I thought that it must be an Indian 
behind who was going to scalp me. I tell you 
I just put back to the camp as fast as I could, 
and how the rest of the fellows did laugh at 
me! 

But I must go on telling you about the 
sugaring. When our trees are all tapped, and 


| very far I stumbled against something, and I: 
| or six weeks, and sometimes not half so long. 
iI had only tripped over the roots of an old j 


limbs of trees just as much as most boys would ; when we have all in readiness at the boiling- 
want to lift, and I gness more than most London | house, sugaring begins in real earnest. As fast 


boys could manage. 
It is real hard work to sit up all night boiling | 
sap, and some boys don’t like it a bit; they i 
don’t mind eating the maple sugar and having | 
the syrap on their buckwheat cakes, but they | 
don’t much fancy keeping tho fires going all | 
night ; and yet there’s a good deal of fun in | 
it. ve had some jolly times over it. I 
remember one year we had a man to help who 
knew all about the Indians, and had been out | 


West hunting and trapping, and he ased to; 


tell me about what he had secn—about the 
grizzlies and buffaloes, and about the Comanches 
and Utes, and how they would scalp white men 
whenever they could get a chance. Oh, it was 
just fine to sit there in the steam of the boiling 


t 


| as the buckets fill with the sap, which flows very 
readily in food seasons, when we get good sap 
weather, cold nights and warm days, we go round 
and collect it in barrels, and carry it to the 
boiling-house. It is just as white and as clear as 

ood spring water, and is delicious to drink. 
fas a beautiful sweetness which is quite peculiar 
to itself, very refreshing and exhilarating. Then 
we fill the boilers and the sugaring process begins. 
We keep the sap boiling all the time, and the 
water passes off in steam, leaving behind finally 
in the lowest of the boilers a thick syrup, which 
we call maple syrup, and which Americans are 
very fond of. It takes a great deal of sap to make 
avery little syrup, and f guess you would think 
so if you had to keep filling the boilers with sap, 


It | 


and if you saw the dmount of steam which rises in 
the boiling process. 

The syrup may be made into sugar, but we do 
not gencrally do thisat thecamp. We send ths 
syrup in small kegs or demijobns up to the house, 
and the women folk mostly make the sugar. 
They put the syrup in pans on the stove over the 
fire, and keep stirring it until it grains or turns 
into sugar, which they put intoall sorts of shapcs 
and sizes ready for home use or for market. 

The sugar season sometimes lasts for a month 
It 
all depends upon the weather. Sometimes the 
sap flows very fast andcontinuously, and then the 
season is soon over. Sometimes it flows very 
slowly, and there will be days when it will not 
flow at all. This makes the season long and 
tedious for grown folks who do not care much 
about the fin of sugaring. They are more 
interested to get the work done quick! y and get 
| the syrup and sugar into market, if it is to be 
sold, or ready for home use. 

Just about this time our boys and girls in the 
| cities are anxiously watching the grocers’ stores 
for the first maple sugar of the season. I wish 
I could send you all a sample of it, so that you 
would know for yourselves how good it is; but 
i; you may take my word for it being just the 
sweetest and nicest of all swect and nice things 
sold in candy stores, or confectioners’, as you call 
them in this country, and you may also believe 
; me that to spend a week or two in a sugar camp 
i in the sugaring season is a real pleasant outing, 
| especially if there isn man there who knows all 
{ about Indians and scouting and hunting on the 
| plains. Iconld tell you a whole lot about how 
we live and do in the United States if I had 
more space at command. 

JAMES H. 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWDBIRD.”) 


CHAPTER XXII.—CAPTAIN COBB RETIRES—MORE TORPEDOING—THE GREAT ICE-HOLE—STRANGE 


[Pig Captain McBain and Silas Grig felt ' 

more casy in their minds when they ! 
had got fairly rid of the green-rooted ' 
monsters of icebergs that had lain so! 
placidly yet so threateningly alongside their 
respective ships. And oh! by the way, how 
very calm, harmless, and gentle bergs like ; 
these can look, when there is no disturbing 
eloment beneath them, their snowclad 
tops asleep and glistening in the sunlight ; | 
but I have scon them angry, grinding and | 
crashing together, cach upheaval repre- | 
senting a height of from fifteen to thirty 
feet; each upheaval representing a strength | 
hydraulic, equal in force to the might of the 
great occan itself. 

Our heroes had taken time by the fore- 
jock. They had ‘‘ guncottoned the bergs,” 
us Captain Cobb termed it, and lay for the 
time being in square ice-locked harbours, 
and could bid defiance to almost any or- 
dinary occurrence, whether gale of wind 
in the pack or swell from the distant i 
sea. 

As the days went by the black frost 
scemed only to increase in severity. H 

‘‘How long d’ye think,” said Captain | 
Cobb, one morning, while at breakfast in 
the Arrandoon—"* how long d’ye think this | 
stato of affairs’Jl last’ ’cause, mind ye, I 
begin to feel a kind o’ riled already.” 

McBain looked inquiringly at Silas. 

‘If it's asking me you are,” said the 
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STRUGGLE, 


be for months, but it can’t be for 
ever.” 

“But the frost isn’t likely to go for a 
week, is it now?” 

‘That it won’t, worse luck,” was the 


reply. 
“Well, then, gentlemen,” said Cobb, 


“this child is going off, straight away out | 


o’ here back to Jan Mayen.” 

** Back to Jan Mayen!” 

“Back to Jan Mayen!” everybody said, 
or seemed to say, in one breath. 

‘I reckon ye heard aright,” said the 
imperturbable Yankee. 

‘* It's just like this, ye sce,” he continued. 
“Tm paid by my employers to make ob- 
servations on the old island down yonder ; 
stopping here ain’t taking sights, but it’s 
taking the company’s dollars for nothing, 
so if you’ll—cither o’ ye—lend mea hand 
or two, and promise to hoist up Cobb’s 
cockle-shell in the event of a aqueeze, Cobb 
himself is off home, ’tain’t more’n fifty 
miles.”” 

The journey was a dangerous one, no- 
body knew that better than the bold 
American himself, and it was a true sense 
of duty to his employers that caused him 
to undertake it. But having once made up 
his mind to a thing, Cobb was not the man 
to be deterred from accomplishing it. 

So, with many a good wish for his safety, 
accompanied by only three men he set out 


latter, ‘I makes answer and says, it may | on his long journey over the snow. Rory, 


SPORT—THE TERRIBLE ZUGENA—~THE DEAT 


from the deck of the Arrandoon, and 
McBain from the nest, watched them as 
| long as they were in sight. Indeed, I am 
not at all sure that Rory did not feel 
little sorry he had not asked Icave to 
accompany them, so fond was he of adven- 
ture in every shape and form. 

It was a relief for him—and not for hin 
alone—when McBain, in order to break the 
monotony of existence, and by way of 
doing something, proposed trying the 
effects of his torpedoes again at some dis- 
tance from the ship, and forming a great 
ice-hole. 

“Things will come up to breathe andl 
look about them, you know,” he explaived, 
“and then we may get some sport, aud 
Silas may bag a seal or two.” 

Our herocs were overjoyed when the 
working party was called away. At last 
there was a prospect of doing something, 
and seeing an animal of some kind, for nut 
only the bears, but the very birds had 
deserted them. Sometimes, indeed, a soli- 
tary snowbird would come flying around 
the ships. It would hover for awhile in 
the air, giving vent to many a peevish, 
mournful chirp, then fly away again. 

“No, no, no!” it seemed to say, ‘‘ there 
is nothing good to eat down there—no raw 
flesh, no blood—and so I'm off again to 
the distant sealing-ground, where the 
yellow bear prowls, and the snow is red 
| with blood.” 
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A few hours’ work with torpedoes, picks, 
and ice-saws was enough to form an 
opening big enough for the purpose re- 
quired. The broken pieces were either 
** landed high and dry” or sunk beneath 
the pack, and so the work was completed. 

“It'll entail a deal of trouble, gentle- 
men,” said Dr. McPhail, ‘“‘to keep that 
hole clear with the temperature which we 
ure at present enjoying—or rather endur- 
ing.” 

i“ There is that in the sea, doctor,” said 
Silas, with a knowing nod, ‘‘ which will 
save us the trouble.” : 

He wasn’t wrong,. Not an hour elapsed 
ere a few black heads, with great wonder- 
img eyes, appeared above the surface and 
peered around them, and blinked at the 
sun, and seemed to enjoy mightily a sniff 
of the fresh air and a blink of the daylight. 

‘«This is nice, now,” they said, ‘and 
ever so much better than being down there 
in the dark—quite an oasis in the desert.” 

Bang! bang! 

Two of them slowly sunk to rise no 
more, 

“This won’t do,” said Allan; 
only murder to shoot poor seals that wo 
caunot land and make some good out of. 
What is to be donc ?” 

“Be quiet with ye!” said Rory. ‘Sure 
yonder is Seth himself, coming straight 
from the ship, in his suit of skins, and if 
he isn’t up.to some mancuvre thtn my 
name isn’t Roderick, that is all.” 

Seth was up to something ; he had a coil 
of rope with him, and the nattiest little 
harpoon ever was handled. 

‘*Fire away, gentlemen!” he said, lying 
down on the sunny side of a small hum- 
mock pretty close to the water’s edgo, 
‘only don’t hit the old trapper; he’d 
rather die in his bed if it be all the same 
to you.” 

Undeterred by the fate that had befallen 
their companions, it was not long before 
other seals popped up to breathe. Our 
heroes were ready for them, and two again 
were killed, one being missed. Seth was 
ready for them, too. He sprang to his feet, 
and ere the smoke had melted in the thin 
air, one of the seals was neatly harpooned 
and dragged to the edge. Herc it was 
gaffed, and lifted or pulled bodily on to 
the ice by help of Ralph’s powerful arm. 
‘The harpoon was released, and before the 
other seal had time to sink’it was served in 
precisely the same manner. 


The sport was excecdingly novel, and | 


combined, as Rory said, ‘all the pleasures 
of shooting and fishing in one glorious 
whole.” 

No work on natural history, so far as 
my reading goes, remarks upon tho ex- 
ecedingly great speed exhibited by the 
Greenland seal in his flight—it is in reality a 
flight—through and beneath the water. I 
have often been astonished at the rapidity 
of their movements; so swiftly do they dart 
along that the eye can barely follow them 
for the moment or two they are visible. 
This power of swimming enables them to 
pursue their finny prey for many miles 
under an ice-pack; it doubtless also enables 
them to escape the fangs of their natural 
cuemy, the great Greenland shark (Scym- 
nus borealis), and on the present occasion 
it accounted for their appearance at the 
great breathing-hole, made for them by the 
torpedoes and ice-saws of the Arrandoon. 
The water under the pack would be every- 
where else as black and dark as midnight, 
but through this opening the sunshine 
would stream in straight and powerful 
tays, and not seals alone, but fishes and 


“it is | 


‘Rory. 


monsters of the deep of many kinds, would 
naturally come towards the light, as the 
salmon does to the glimmer from the torch 
of the Highland poacher. 

The sport obtained at the opening was 
not of a very exciting character on the first 
day, but next morn, to their joy, they 
found that a bear had been around, and 
had left the marks of his broad soles in the 
snow. Many more seals, too, came up to 
breathe, and more harpoons had to be 
requisitioned. Silas was once more in his 
glory at the prospect of adding a few mere 
skins, and a few more tons of oil, to the 
cargo he had already shipped. 

Towards afternoon the fun grew fast 
and furious, and when Peter came in per- 
son to announce dinner, he could hardly 
get his officers to pay any heed to the sum- 
mone. Even Cockie down in the saloon 
heard the noise, and must needs inquire, 
as he stretched bis neck and fastened one 
bead of an eye on his little black master, 

“ What’s all the to-do about? What's 
all the to-do about?” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply of 
Freezing Powders. ‘I don’t know no 
more nor you do, Cockie. I tinks dey has 
gene to blow derselves all to pieces again.” 

Dinner was partaken of in a merricr 
mood that day than it had been for weeks. 
Silas was there, of course; in fact, he had 
become an honorary member of the Arran- 
doon mess. 

““You see, Captain Grig,” McBain had 
observed, ‘we must have you as much 
with us now as we can, for we soon go 
different roads, don’t we?” 

“Ah! yes,” replicd Silas, with a bit of 
a sigh; ‘“‘you go north. God send you 
safe back; and I go back to my little wife 
and large family.” 

‘‘Happy reunion, won't it be?” said 
Allan. 

The eyes of Silas sparkled, bat his heart 
was too full of happy thoughts to say more 
than simply, - 

“Yes.” 

“‘Won't the green ginger fly?” said 
Rory. ° 

“T say, boys,” Ralph put in, “ this sort 
of thing positively gives a man a kind of 
an appetite.” 

Rory looked at him with such a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eyes, that Ralph 
longed to pinch him. 

“Just as if ever you lost yours,” said 


At this moment the sound of n rifle was 
heard, apparently close to the ship. 

“It’s the trapper,” cried Rory; ‘‘it’s 
friend Seth. Sure enough I knew the 
charming music of his long gun. Now, 
Ray, I'll wager my tiddle he has bagged 
a bear.” | 

Rory was right for once, and here is how ' 
it fell ont. Several bears had that day 
scented fhe battle from afar, or were at- 
tracted by the noise of the malleys and | 
gulls that were now wheeling around the 
sbips in thousands. They stood aloof 
while shooting was going on, sitting on 
their haunches licking their chops, greedy, 
hungry, expectant; but as soon us the 
sportsmen went off to dine,— 

‘Now is our time,” said one, ‘to get 
a bit of fresh meat.” 

‘Come on, then,” cried another, “ there 
are a hundred seals lying dead on the ice. 
Hurrah !” 

So down they camo to the feast. They 
had not had such a treat for a whole day, 
and that is a long time for a bear to fast, 
aud they made good use of their time, you 
may be sure, and eo carnest were they, that 


they did not perceive a long hairy creature 
that came creeping stealthily towards 
them. When at last one of them did ob- 
serve this strange animal ‘‘ with the tail of 
his oye,” he said to himself, 

“Oh! it is only a tiny bit of a young 
seal, hunting for a lost mother, perhaps. 
Well, Vl have it presently by way of 
dessert.” 

And almost immediately after, the sound 
that had startled our friends at their 
dessert rang out in the clear frosty air, 
and Bruin’s head dropped never more to 
rise. His brother bears suddenly dis- 
covered they had eaten enough ; anyhow, 
they remembered that it was always best 
to rise up from the table, feeling that you 
could eat a little more, so they shambled 
away across the pack as fast as four legs 
could carry them. 

“ Bravo, Seth, old boy,” cried Rory and 
Allan, coming on the scene. 

Ralph only waited to finish some pastry, 
then he too joined them. 

“Why,” suid the latter, ‘it is the big- 
gest bear we have scen yct.” 

In true trapper fashion, Seth was already 
on his knees beside the enormous carcass, 
engaged with knife and fist and elbow, 
“working the rascal out of his jacket,” as 
he called it, when Rory, who was not far 
from the edge of the water, started, or 
rather sprang back in horror. 

“Oh! Allan, Allan! Ray, Ray! look!” 
he cried. 

Well might he cry ‘‘look,” for a more 
terrible or revolting apparition never raiscs 
head over the black waters of the Green- 
land ocean, than the zugeena, or hammer- 
headed shark. The skull is in shape 
precisely what the name indicates, that 
of a gigantic hammer, with a great eye at 
each end, and the mouth beneath. This 
shark is not unfrequently met with in tho 
northern seas, and he is Just as fierce as he 
is fearful to behold. 

Allan and Ralph both saw the brute, 
and neither could repress a shudder. It 
appeared but for a few moments, then 
dived below again. 

Silas and McBain, coming up at the time, 
were told of the occurrence. - 

“T know the vile beasts well,” said Silas, 
‘Cand they do say that they never appear 
in these scas without bringing a big slice 
o’ ill-luck in their wake. That is unless 
you catches them, and sometimes that 
doesn’t save the ship. When I was skipper 
o’ the Penelope, and that is more than ten 
years ago, there wasn’t a lazier chap in the 
crew than snuffy Sandy Foster. He wasn't 
a deal o’ use down below, he did nothing 
on deck, and he never went aleft. He had 
two favourite positions: one was sitting be- 
fore a joint of junk, with a knife in his 
hand ; t’other was leaning against the bul- 
warks with a pipe in his mouth, and we 
never could make out which he liked best. 

““*Did ever you do anything clever in 
your life, Sandy ?’ I asked one day. 

“Sandy took his pipe out of his mouth 
and eyed the mainwast for fully half a 
minute. Then he brought his eyes round 
to my face and said, 

“* Not that I can remember 0’, sir.’ 

“The first time, Sandy,’ says I, ‘that 
you do anything clever, I'll give you a pair 
of the best canvas trousers in the ship.’ 

“‘Sandy’s eyes a kind of sparkled; I'd 
never seen them sparkle before. 

«Tl win them,’ said Sandy, ‘ wait till 


j ye seo.” 


“And indeed, gentlemen, I hadn’t long to 
wait. One day the brig was dead before 
the wind under a crowd o’ cloth, for there 
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wasn’t much wind, but a nasty rumble- 
tumble sea ; there was no doubt, gentlemen, 
from the looks o’ that sea, that we had just 
come through a gale o’ wind, and there 
was evidence enough to go to jury on that 
there was another not far away. Well, it 
was just in the dusk o’ the evening—we 
were pretty far south—that the cry got up, 

«« “Man overboard.’ ”” 

“It was our bo’s’n’s boy, a lad of four- 
teen, who had gone by the run. Singin, 
out to the mate to lay to, Iran forward, ad 
if ever I forget the expression of the poor 
bo’s’n’s face as he wrung his hands and cried 
‘Oh, save my laddie! Oh, save my laddie!’ 
my name will change to something else 
than Silas. 

««<«T Il save him,’ cried a voice behind me. 
Some one rushed past. There was a splash 
in the water next moment, and I had barely 
time to see it was Sandy. Before the boat 
reached the spot they were a quarter of a 
mile astern, Bat they were saved; they 
found the bo’s’n’s laddie riding ‘ cockerty- 
coosie’ on Sandy’s shoulder, and Sandy spit- 


ting out the mouthfuls of salt water, laughing 


and crying, 
“*T’ve won the breeks! 
breeks, boys!’ 


I’ve won the canvas 


“When, after two hours’ towing, Sandy 
went to haul them up, great was his 
astonishment to find a great hammer-head 
spring half out of the water and seize them. 
Sandy had never seen so awful a monster 
before; he put it down as an evil spirit. 

*«« Let go,’ heroared; ‘let go my breeks, 
ye beast.’ 

“Now, maybe, with those hooked teeth 
of his, the shark could not let go; anyhow, 
he did not. 

“««T dinna ken who ye are, or what ye 
are,’ cried Sandy, ‘ but ye’ll no get my 
breeks. Ah! bide a wee.’ 

“Luckily the dolphin-striker lay handy, 
Sandy made a grab at it, and next minute 
it was hard and fast in the hammer-head’s 
neck. To see how that monster wriggled 
and fought, more like a fiend than a fish, 
when we got him on deck, would have— 
but look—look—” 

Seth had not been idle while his com- 
panions were talking. He had cut off 
choice pieces of blubber and thrown them 
into the sea; he had coiled his rope on the 


‘‘He had won them, and that right nobly too. 
Well, after he had worn them for over a month, it 


became painfally evident even to Sandy that they 
sorely needed washing; but, woe is me! Sandy 
was too lazy t» put a hand to them. But he 
thought of « p'nn, nevertheless, to save trouble. 
He steeped thein in a soda ley, attached a strong 
line to them. and pitched them overboard to tow. 


“Seth sprang to his feet.” 


ice close by; then, harpoon in hand, he 

knelt ready to strike. Nor had he had 

long to wait. The bait took, the bait was 

taken, the harpoon had left the trapper’s 

pane and gone deep into the monster's 
ly. 

I will not attempt to describe the scene 
that followed—it was a death-scene that 
no pen could do justice to—the wild 
struggle of the giant shark in the water. 
his mad and frantic motions ere clubbed 
to death on the ice, and his terrible appear- 
ance as he snapped his dreadful jaws at 
everything within reach; but here is a 
fact, strange and weird though it may 
read—fully half an hour after the creature 
seemed dead, and lying on its side, while 
our heroes stood silently round it, with 
the wild birds wheeling and screaming 
closely overhead, the zugena suddenly 
threw itself on its stomach as if about to 


swim away. It was the last of its move- 


ments, and a mere spasmodic and painless 
one, though very distressing to witness. 
(To be continued.) 
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Home. 


“Think not of what the world will say, 
But what they'll feel at home !"—See p, 354 
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HOME. 


rt\ne heart should ever treasure most 
The place where we were born ; 
Tn life’s advancing eventide 
We miss its early morn ! 


Our boyhood’s home ! how oft in dreams 
We see the old, old place, 

And ev'ry well remember'd nook 
In fancy love to trace ! 


Not all the charms of other lands, 
However bright they seem, 

Will bring you half the joy you feel 
Whenc'er of home you dream ! 


Take heed no act of yours may bring 
The canker of disgrace 

Around those dear, dear forms who fill 
That blest and holy place! 


When doubtful pleasures lure you on 
From honour's path to roam, 
Taink not of what the world will say, 
But what they'll fee? at home ! 
Lewis Novna. 


BALLOONS AND ALL ABOUT 
THEM. 


By A PROFESSIONAL AERONAUT AND BALLOON- 
MAKER. 


PART IL 


y relative, experienced aeronant though he 
was, manifested signs of anxiety as to the 
safety of our descent ; for we had for some time 
past commenced descending by letting out the 
gas from the valve at the top of the balloon, 
but the nearer wo approached the earth the 
denser became the fog, while the shades of 
evening warned us that the descent was an 
imperative necessity. Hoping to alight in the 
open country wo let fall the grapnel, which very 
speedily caught hold of something which checked 
our progress. Unluckily this something proved 
to be a tree, and not the earth, as we had, of 
course, hoped it would be. 

“Charlie,” said Mr. Green, ‘‘there is only 
one thing to be done, and that is for you to get 
down and release the grapnel from the tree, 
and ascertain if you can how far we are from the 
open, for if the net gets entangled with the 
boughs we shall be lost, and the balloon 
spoiled.” 

To mo, well versed as I was in all kinds of 
eymnastics, it was a matter of little difficulty 
to descend the rope which connected us in some 
way with the earth ; so putting another stout 
cord on my shoulder 1 went down “hand over 
hand” until I found myself in a large elm-tree, 
and as the fog had risen considerably above the 
earth I was able to make out our whereabouts. 
We were in the middle of a thickly wooded 
park, though about 200 yards to the east, in 
the direction in which we bad drifted, I could 
see a large open space eminently fitted for ‘the 
descent. I called out this information, cheerily 
adding that there was no fear of the net being 
broken this time. Then I quickly disengaged 
the grapnel, upon which the balleon sprang up 
gaily into the air, and, next prepared to make 
my own descent from the tree by means of the 
cord with which I had provided myself. No 
sooner had my feet touched the ground than I 
felt myself roughly seized by two men, who 
bound my arms behind mein a jiffy and at once 
commenced to rate me soundly. 

“*Ah!” said tho elder man, savagely, ‘‘ we've 
caught you at last, you rascal, have we? So 


you're the chapas steals our governor's pheasants, 
is it?” 

“Yes,” grinned the other, ‘‘and it’s witha 
net as you takes em, just as I thought ! We'll 
see what the squire’ll say to you now !” 

“But, my good friends,” I observed, ‘‘ yon 
have made a mistake. I’m not a poacher, but 
have just come down from a balloon, and shall 
be very much obliged to you if you will help me 
to secure it when it descends again, as it will, 
away from the trees.” 

““Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho!” roared my 
captors, ‘‘that won't do for us, -young master. 
There ain’t no b’loon up that there tree; but 
what there is there is your pal with the nct what 
you catches the pheasants with ; and,” raising 
his voice, ‘‘he may as well come down at once, 
cos we means nabbing him now we knows 
where he is,” 

Some passing labourers were hailed and 
stationed round the tree to await the descent of 
“the other poacher,” while I, whose remon- 
strances were of no avail, was hurried up to 
“the house,” wherein sat, on his chair of state, 
the redoubtable “squire,” to whom the domaia 
belonged, and whose pheasants I was accused 
of stealing. Again I told the story of the 
balloon, The old gentleman regarded me with 
stern dignity, and wagging his finger at me 
solemnly inquired of the keepers (my captors) 
whether they had seen any balloon. Upon 
receiving a reply in the negative he assumed his 
most magisterial demeanour, 

“Young man,” he said, ‘it is sad indeed to 
find a gerson of education in your unfortunate 
position. Your tale of having come down in a 
balloon is as audacious as it is ridiculons. No 
balloon was seen by my servants, and you were 
seen to descend a tree, your companion remain- 
ing no doubt until the hue and’cry should be 
passed. I haye lost many pheusants lately, and 
there can be no doubt now as to who the culprits 
have been. I have nothing more to do now than 
to commit you for to-night to the lock-up, and 
the case will be invcgtigated in the morning.” 

* But, sir,” I pleaded, “‘ pray send to the field 
just outside your park, where my friend will 
doubtless be found by this time with his balloon, 
which could not be seen by your keepers on 
account of the fog, but which was then hovering 
above the tree in which the grapnel had 
caught, and from which I extricated it.” 

lappily for me this request was acceded to, 
and in due course Mr. Green made his appear- 
ance and corroborated my statement, upon which 
every attention was lavished upon us both. We 
received an invitation to dinner, and instead of 
passing the night in a village cell I slept on the 
bed of down of our most jovial and courteous 
host, who would not hear of our leaving him 
until we had enjoyed a good night’s rest under 
his hospitable roof. 

But I am reminded that the worthy editor of 
the Boy's Own Papen is a stern dictator, who 
engaged me to write a practical treatise, not to 
prattle about my adventures, so I will set myself 
seriously to work at once; and will begin by 
showing in a few words what a balloon is not. 

In the first place, a balloon is most certainly 
not what it is sometimes erroneously called—a 
flying machine. Upon the subject of aerial flight 
I hope to have the opportunity of writing on a 
future occasion. All I will say now is that one 
might as well compare the graceful swimming of 
Miss Beckwith or Captain Webb with the aimless 
floating of a dead dog, as to pretend that the 
helpless drifting of a balloon has anything in 
common with the as yet only partially accom- 
plished science of acrial flight. What then is 
a balloon, and how is it constructed ? 

A balloon for carrying passengers consists of 
a certain number of gores cut in such a form 
that when they are sewn together they form a 
perfect sphere, the lower part or neck being 
elongated, which gives a pear-shaped appearance. 
This elongation at the neck is made in order to 
allow the gas to pass freely into the balloon 
during inflation. On the top is placed a valve, 
which is a circular double door composed of two 
semicircles, To cach of these semicircular 
openings is attached a line, which, mecting a 
little lower down, form one line, which passes 


through the centre of the balloon, and comes ou: 
at the neck; so that when the aeronaut desires 
to descend he lets out the gas by pulling the 
line. ‘The doors open inwards and close them- 
selves by means of springs with which they are 
fitted. 

The balloon itself is composed of very frogile 
materials. It is merely a gas-holder, and is 
nowadays almost invariably made of fine cambric 
well varnished. Silk was the first-used material, 
but it isa needless expense. Thus it will be 
seen that the balloon itself has practically no 
strength in it whatever. All the space, how: 
ever, and the pressure of the gas, is held in by a 
netting, which covers the whole of the balloon, 
to which it is fitted exactly, being shaped from 
the original pattern gore of the balloon itself— 
to be fully described hereafter. 

Just below the neck of the balloon is a Hoor, 
to which all the netting lines are fastened. 
This hoop is made of ash, and is about three 
feet in diameter, all the strain of the balloon 
being concentrated at this point. 

Below the hoop is attached the can, which is 
a large wicker basket suspended from the hoop 
by eight cords—technically termed car lines— 
and fastened to the hoop is a stroug rope, 
generally made of flax, about 100 fect in length, 
which carries the anchor, or ‘‘grappling-iron,” 3s. 
it is called by aeronauts. This “ grapnel ” differ: 
in appearance from an ordinary anchor in that 
it has five prongs instead of only two. Inside 
the car are placed several canvas bags contain- 
ing sifted sand, which is used as ballast, to 
regulate the ascending power of the balloon. 
The car also contains a few other requisites, 
notably a ‘‘liberating iron” for letting the 
balloon go when all is reported ready, and an 
“aneroid barometer,” to show the altitude at- 
tained, etc. : 

Before entering upon the detailed description 
of how to make your model balloon, I think it 
will be well to give some idea of what en 
ordinary ascent really is, for it is of inrportance 
that wo should realise what we are about before 
wo proceed to construct the machine which is 
to, carry us from the nether atmosphere into un- 
known regions miles above the eatth, whether 
the ascent is to be made for aciéntifie purposes 
or merely for amusement. I donot think there 
are many living men who can give better in- 
struction on this point than myself, seeing tha: 
I have alrendy made no fewer than eighty-four 
ascents, while 1 hope to make as matiy more 
before old age and infirmity put a stop to my 
ballooning career. 2 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GRYPTOGRAM ; 


OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE GIANT RAFT."’) 
By Juits VERNE, 
Author of “The Boy Captain,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE CRIME OF TIJUCO.* 


0% the arrival of the judge the mourn- 
ful procession halted. A roaring eck 
had repeated after him and again repestei 
the cry which escaped from every mouth. 

“Innocent! Innocent! ” 

Then complete silence fell on all. The 
people did not want to lose one syllable ot 
what was about to be proclaimed. 

Judge Jarriquez sat down on a stone scat 
and then, while Minha, Benito, Mano 
and Fragoso stood round him, while Joan: 
Dacosta clasped Yaquita to his heart, } 
first unravelled the last paragraph of tie 
document by means of the number, and »< 
the words appeared by the institution «: 
the true letters for the cryptological onc- 
he divided and punctuated them, and the: 
read it out ina loud voice. And. this i 


, one thousand eight ‘hundred and twenty- 


| with my true name, O: 


‘when the air was rent with prolonged 


| shake the hands which were held out to 


358 


-Le véritable auteur du 
43 251343251 343251 384 
Ph yislyddyf daxgas gz 


vol des dia 
325 134 325 


solitary soldier who survived the massacre 


mants ct de Passassinat des soldats 
18432 51 34 32513482513 432 5134325 


qq chu ghfndrxuju gi ocytdxvks bx: hhu ypohdzy 


gut escortatent le convot, commis dans la nuit du vingt-deux janvier 


134 32513432513 48 251843 251 343 2 


513 43 2513 43 25134 3251 8432513 


rym huhpuydkjox ph etozsl etnpme ffov pd payx hy ynosy ggay meqyafu 


mil 
432 
qin 


5134 3251 34325 134 


hutt cent vingt-stx, nest donc pas Joam Dacosta, injustement 
3251 34382 513 4325 
moly fesu smgis 1lb ggyu gsqe ubv nrer 


1343251 34325134 325 
edgruzb Irmuyuhq hpz 


condamné a mort, Cest mot, le misérable employé de ladministration du 
‘18482518 4 $251 3482 513 43 25134 
drrgcrohe pqaxu five rpl ph onthvddgf hasnizh hh nf epmgkyuuexkto gz 


3251 3432513 43 2513 43251343251 34 


district diamantin, out, m@ seul, qui signe de mon vrat nom, Ortega. 


32513432 5138432513 432 513 4325 


134 82513 48 251 3432 513 432513 


ghyuumfo ijdqg dpzjyq syk r pl xhxg rymvkioh hh oto zvdk spp sunjhd, 


‘The real author of the robbery of the | 
diamonds and of the murder of the soldiers 
who escorted the convoy, committed during 
the night of the twenty-second of January, 


six, was thus not Joam Dacosta, unjustly 
condemned to death ; it was I, the wretched 
servant of the Administration of the dia- 
mond district ; yes, I alone, who sign this 


rtega.”” 
The reading of this had 1 hardly finished 


hurrahs. 

What could be more conclusive than this 
last paragraph, which summarised the 
whole of the document, and proclaimed so 
absolutely the innocence of the fazender of 
Iquitos, and which snatched from the gal- 
lows this victim of a frightful judicial mis- 
take! 

Joam Dacosta, surrounded by his wife, | 
his children, and his friends, was unable to 


him. Such was the strength of his character, 
that a reaction occurred, tears of joy es- 
caped from his eycs, and at the same in- 
stant his heart was lifted up to that 
Providence which had come to save him so 
miraculously at the moment he was about 


had reported that Ortega had perished in 
the struggle. 

But the robbery did not profit the guilty 
man in the long run, for a little time after- 
wards he was robbed by those whom he 
had helped to commit the crime. 

Penniless, and unable to, enter Tijuco 
again, Ortega fled away to the provinces in 
the north of Brazil, to those districts of the 
Upper Amazon where the ‘“‘cayritaes de 
mato” are to be found. He had to live 
somehow, and so ho joined this not very 
honourable company; they neither asked 
bim who he was nor whence he came, and so 
Ortega became a captain of the woods, and 
for many years he followed the trade of a 
chaser of men. 

During this time Tcrres, the adventarer, 
himself in absolute want, became his com- 
panion. Ortega and he became most inti- 
mate. But, as he had told Torres, remorse 
began gradually to trouble the scoundrel’s 
life. The remembrance of his crime 


| became horrible to him. He knew that 


another had been condemned in his place! 
He knew subsequently that the innocent 
man had escaped from the last penalty, but 
that he would never be free from the 
shadow of his capital sentence! And then, 


to offer the last expiation to that God who 
would not permit the accomplishment of | 


that greatest of crimes, the death of an | 


innocent man ! | 

Yes! There could be no doubt as to the | 
vindication of Joam Dacosta. The true | 
autbor of the crime of Tijuco confessed of | 
his own free will, and described the cir- 
cumstancos under which it had been per- 
petrated ! 

By means of the number Judge Jarriquez 
interpreted the whole of the cryptogram. 

And this was what Ortega confessed. 

He had been the colleague of Joam Da- 
costa, employed, like him, at Tijuco, in the 
offices of the governor of the diamond 
arrayal. He had been the official appointed 
to accompany theconvoy to Rio de Janeiro, 
and, far from recoiling at the horrible 
idea of enriching himself by means of mur- 
der and robbery, he had informed the smug- 
glers of the very day the convoy was to 
leave Tijuco. 

During the attack of the scoundrels who 
awaited the convoy just beyond Villa Rica, 
ho pretended to defend himself with the 
soldiers of the escort, and then, falling 
amongst tho dead, he was carried away by 


during an expedition of his party for 
several months beyond the Peruvian fron- 
tier, chance eaused Ortega to visit the 
neighbourhood of Iquitos, and there in 
Joam Garral, who did not recognise him, he 
recognised Joam Dacosta. 

Henceforth he resolved to make all the 
reparation he could for the injustice of 
which his old comrade had been the victim. 
He committed to the document all the facts 
telative to the crime of Tijuco, writing it 
first in French, which had been his mother's 
native tongue, and then putting it into 
the mysterious form we know, his intention 
being to transmit it to the fazender of 
ainitos with the cipher by which it could be 
Tead. 

Death prevented his completing his 
| work of reparation. Mortally wounded in 
| a acufile with some negroes on the Madcira, 
Ortega felt ho was doomed. His comrade 
Torres was then with him. Hethought he 
could entrust to his friend the secret which 
had so grievously darkened his life. He 
gavo him the document, and made him 
swear to convey it to Joam Dacosta, whose 
name and address he gave him, and with 
his last breath he whispered the number 


432513, without which the document would 
remain undecipherable. 

Ortega dead, we know how the unworthy 
Torres acquitted himself of his mission, how 
he resolved to turn to his own profit the 
secret of which he was the possessor, and 
how he tried to make it the subject of an 
odious bargain. 

Torres died without accomplishing his 
work, and carried his secret with him. 
But the name of Ortega, brought back by 
Fragoso, and which was the signature 
of the document, had afforded the means 
of unravelling the cryptogram, thanks to 
the sagacity of Judge Jarriquez. Yes, 
the material proof sought after for so long 
was the incontestable witness of the inno- 
cence of Joam Dacosta, returned to life, re- 
stored to honour. 

The cheers redoubled when the worthy 
magistrate, in a loud voice and for the 
edification of all, read from the document 
this terrible history. 

And from that moment Judge Jarriquez, 
who possessed this indubitable proof, ar- 
ranged with the chief of the police, and 
declined to allow Joam Dacosta, while 
waiting new instructions from Rio Janeiro, 
to stay in any prison but his own house. 

There could be no difficulty about this, 
and in the centre of the crowd of the entire 
population of Manaos, Joam Dacosta, ac- 
companicd by all his family, beheld him- 
sclf conducted like a conqueror to the 
magistrate’s residence. . 

And in that minute the honest fazender 
of Iquitos was well repaid for all that he 
had suffered during the long years of exile, 
and if he was happy for his family’s sake 
more than for his own, he was none the 
Jess proud for bis country’s sake that this 
supreme injustice had not been consum- 
mated! 

And in all this what had become of 

Fragoso ? 
Well, the good-hearted fellow was 
covered with caresses! Benito, Manoel, 
and Minba had overwhelmed him, and 
Lina had by no means spared him. He 
did not know what to do, he defended 
himself as best he could. He did not 
deserve anytbing like it. Chance alone 
had done it. Were any thanks due to him 
for having recognised Torres as a captain 
of the woods? No, certainly not. As for 
his idea of hurrying off in search of tho 
band to which Torres had belonged, he did 
not think it had been worth much, and as 
to the name of Ortega, he did not even 
know its value. 

Gallant Fragoso! Whether he wished it 
or no he had none the less saved Joam 
Dacosta ! 

And herein what a strange succession of 
different events all tending to the same end. 
The deliverance of Fragoso at the time 
when he was dying of exhaustion in the 
forest of Iquitos; the hospitable reception 
he had met with at the fazenda, the meet- 
ing with Torres on the Brazilian fronticr, 
his embarkation on the jangada; and lastly, 
the fact that Fragoso had secn him some- 
whcre before. 

“Well, yes!” Fragoso ended by cx- 
claiming ; ‘but it is not to me that nil 
this happiness is due, it is due to Lina!” 

“To me?” replied the young mulatto. 

“No doubt of it. Without tho liana, 
without the idea of the liana, could I ever 
have been the cause of so much happiness?" 

So that Fragoso and Lina were praised. 
and petted by all the family, and by all the 
new friends whom so many trials had 
procured them at Manaos, need hardly be 
insisted on. 
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But had not Judge Jarriquez also had 
his share in this rehabilitation of an inno- 
cent man? If, in spite of all the shrewd- 
mness of his analytical talents, he had not 


Four days afterwards, on the fourth of 
September, the order of discharge arrived. 
The document had been recognised as 
authentic. The handwriting was really 


Jarriquez at 


been able to read the document, which 
was absolutely undecipherable to any one 
who had not got the key, had he not at | 
any rate discovered the system on which 
the cryptogram was composed? Without 
him what could have been done with only 
the name of Ortega to reconstitute the 
number which the author of the crime and | 
Torres, both of whom were dead, alone | 
knew ? 

And so he 
thanks. 

Needless to say that the same day there 
was sent to Rio de Janeiro a detailed report 
-of the whole affair, and with it the original 
document and the cipher to enable it to be 
read. New instructions from the Minister | 
of Justice had to be waited for, though 
there could be no doubt that they would 
order the immediate discharge of the pri- 
soner. A few days would thus have to be 
passed at Manaos, and then Joam Dacosta 
and his people, free from all constraint and 
released from all apprehension, would take 
leave of their host to go on board once 
more and continue their descent of the 
Amazon to Para, where the voyage was 
intended to terminate with the double 
marriage of Minha and Manoel and Lina 
and Fragoso. 


also received abundant 


rest at last. 


that of Ortega, who had been formerly 
employed in the diamond district, and 
there could be no doubt that the confession 


of his crime, with the minutest details that | 


were given, had been entirely written with 
his own hand. 

The innocence of the convict of Villa 
Rica was at length admitted. The re- 
habilitation of Joam Dacosta was at last 
officially proclaimed. 


That very day Judge Jarriquez dined |. 


with the family on board the giant raft, 
and when evening came he shook hands 
with them all. Touching were the adieus, 
but an engagement was made for them to 
see him again on their return at Manaos, 
and later on at the fazenda of Iquitos. 

On the morning of the morrow, the fifth 
of September, the signal for departure was 
given. Joam Dacosta and Yaquita, with 
their daughter and sons, were on the deck 
of the enormous raft. The jengais had 
its moorings slackened off and began to 


move with the current, and when it dis- | 


appeared round the bend of the Rio Negro, 
the hurrahs of the whole 
Manaos, who were assembled on the bank, 
again and again re-echoed across the 
stream. 

(To be continued.) 


population of | 


| laws of Rugby Football. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW 
EXCEL IN IT. 
By Dr. Irvine, tue Scortisu Caprary, 
PART XIV. : 
(8) Touch: its use and abuse.—The use df 
the touch is evident. Its primary use is simply 
to bound the field of play, and all the other 
uses to wich it can be put in football tactics 
have gradually been developed as the game 
has been more studied and scientifically played 
I need not recapitulate the laws relating to 
touch. You will find them in any copy of th 
The essential feature 
in touch is this, that the ball must be brought 
back to be sent into the field of play agaim at 


| the spot at which it crossed the line and thereby 


left the field of play. That means that every 
time the ball enters touch the game is bronght 
for a longer or shorter time, according to the 
distance it has gone into touch, to a full Btop; 
the sides have time to range up@gain 5 “amd the 
game begins afresh. A little par 
show the advantages and the disadvantages of 
this. Ina dribble, a loose scrammage, OF & Tub, 
it will be readily seen what a nuisance tough i 
to the attacking party, and what a relief t the 
defending. The ball, if loose, the rummer, if 
carrying the ball, must not cross, nor evel be 
on the touch-line, or the career of victory is 
abruptly stopped. + 

1 will give a broad rule, Keep the ball out 
of touch when making any raid into your oppo- 
nents’ country. Charge the ball into touch 
when your opponents are making a raid into 
your country. Speaking, not from the point of 
view of one side or other, but from the point oi 
view of spectators, and lovers of pretty play, | 
would say that the less the ball goes into touch 
the better, in the loose forward play. It is the 
use of touch by the kickers, which means almost 
solely the backs, that attaches to it its chief 
interest. You will see the whole length of the 
ground gained step by step with the most deaily 
certainty and precision by backs who know 
how to drop into touch properly. The tall 
should be kicked at such an angle that there 
will be plenty of time for the kickers’ fo: 
to get up to the spot before the opposit: 
have time to bring the ball there and return it 
into the field of play. Time after time this will 
be repeated, unless the opposite party keep on 
the ball, and prevent the subtle backs from } 
suing this plan, This is the way it is done. 
is worth a diagram. 
dotted lines represent t 
course of the success 
kicks of the backs (a 
the black lines show th: 
ball thrown out of touch, 
and passed back to a. Of 
course this is an ideal case ; 
but it represents what hap- 
peps in actual experience, 
with this difference, that in 
actual experience there is 
a 1B somewhere, who has to 
be reckoned with, as who is 
not worth his salt unless he 
not only thwarts A often, if 
not always, but who also 
treats him to some of his 
own medicine. The me 
tacking side then showed 
use touching to ground 
They. may also use it for 
another purpose, ly 
close to their 06} ents’ 
goal—viz., to give them th 
chance to take long throws out in front of goal, 
and so drop at goal, or rush in behind. 

(To be continued.) 
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Nay 


T 
©. 


5 


drs af 


kine 
puzzled 
the wits of 
his acquaint- 
ance by inscribing on a t 
chest the words “ Zu doces.” 
It was some time before they 


literal _ translation — ‘ Thou 
teachest” (Thou tea-chest). 

“That's a very hard case,” 
as the Irishman said when he 
hit his friend on the head. 

“T've just looked in to see if 
you are doing well,”’ as the cook said to the 
Jobster, when she lifted up the saucepan lid. 

‘* Boy, what is your name?” ‘* Robert, sir.” 


‘« Yes, that is your Christian name; but what is | gether ?—Because U can never come until after | 
T. 


your other name?" ‘* Bob, sir.” 


found out the wit of this in the | 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


understand what eonscience is, a teacher finally 
asked, ‘‘ What makes you feel uncomfortable 
after you havedone wrong?” ‘* The big leather 
strap,” feelingly replied the boy. 

A little boy put a lighted match into a nearly 
empty powder keg to see what would happen. 
He will not do so again, as his curiosity is sat- 
isfied ; but the girl who sits next him in school 
| thinks he looked better with his nose on. 


A Word to the Wise.—Keep so. 


Sydney Smith’s reply to the beautiful girl 
who complained, ‘Oh, Mr. Sydney, this pea 
will never come to perfection !"— Then permit 
| me to lead perfection to the pea”—is in its 
| style perfect. 

Upon a couple of talkers: ‘There is the 
| same difference between their tongues as be- 
tween the hourand the minute hand— one goes 
ten times as fast, and the other signifies ten 
times as much.” 


Why is it that you and I must never dine to- 


In struggling to make a dull-brained boy | 


In what month do la- 

dies talk the least ?— 
| February, because it is 
the shortest. 

When maya ship be said 
to be in love?— When she 
wants a mate, 

Why does a duck put its head 
under water ?— For divers - 
sons, | 

Why should railw vellers 
iably avoid the 1 train ? 
—Because it would be 10 to 1 if 
they caught it. 

Why are fowls the most eco- 

al things farmers keep !— 
for ev 


ery grain of corn 


Why is a thief in a garret like 
,an honest man ?—Because he is 
, above doing wrong. 
| What word of seven letters will read the same 
| backwards ?—REVIVER. 
When isa fish fit fora lunatic asylum ?— 
| When it is in Seine. 


THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Ewoart, AvTHor oF “JAcK AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—HOW THE PISTOL WENT OFF, AND THE MISCHIEF IT DID. 


HAVE omitted to say 
that Ted and Robert 
were “assisting” 
with great relish at 
the punishment of 
the burglar, that is 
to say, they were 
looking on with their 
hands jn their pock- 
ets, the former say- 
ing every now and 
then, ‘‘A little 


higher. A little 

AN lower. He's very 

) Vg hard to please, 
Nil Dick ;” while Ro- 


bert, after a while, asked if he hadn’t about 


enough, and that, bad as the fellow was, 
he would be none the better for having 
his legs broken. 

“Oh, there’s no fear about his bones,” 
said Dick, ‘‘his trousers are a deal too 
thick for that; but I don’t think there'll be 
much dust left in them after this.” 

Thus it happened that Lawrence found 
the dining-room deserted when he went 
in; but hearing the noise in the inner hall, 
went out there,and caught a hurried glimpse 
of the proceedings. en it seemed to him 
that as one burglar had fallen through the 
skylight there might be another up above 
on the leads. Should he go back to his 
uncle’s room and reconnoitre from the 
window, instead of from the dining-room 


as he had at first intended? The garden 
door was shut. Ted and Robert, of course, 
had been anxious to accompany Mr. Hart- 
ley in his search, but this he had refused, 
and shut the door behind him to give em- 
phasis to his refusal. Lawrence heard 
something being said about the policemen 
coming, and concluded that his uncle and 
Mr. Sampson had gone to look for them, so 
that he considered he had the coast to him- 
self, and splendid epportnntiiae of display- 
ing his prowess and his pistol. 

“‘T’ll go upstairs,” he thought. “TI shall 
have a better view of the garden even if 
none of the rascals are on the leads, If 
T’ve only luck I shall have half done the 
policemen’s work before they come.” 
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He hed no fear for himself. With the 
pistol, and the skill he considered he had 
now acquired in using it, he felt himself a 
match for any burglar. Upstairs he went 
again, opened one of the windows, and 
peered out. 4 

All was quiet but the voice of the bur- 
glar, who was supporting himself by his 
hands on the framework of the skylight, 
and trying desperately to force his legs 
from his assailants below. The night was 
cloudy, but now and then the moon gave 
light, and Lawrence thought once when 
she did so that he could perceive two figures 
moving about in the distance. He was not 
mistaken—they were his uncle and Mr. 
Sampson. Presently the burglar paused in 
his vociferations for sheer lack of breath, 
and Lawrence was certain that he heard 
whispers from those very figures. 

‘A little nearer, a little nearer,” he said 
to himself. ‘I'l teach you fellows to come 
disturbing gentlemen while they’ro at din- 
ner.” J : 

Then he dropped gently from the win- 
dow and on to..the leads, peered over the 
low parapet, and the figures came nearer. 
He got ready to take aim. ‘‘I don’t want 
to kill either of the rascals,” he thought. 
“(If I wing one that will be enough; or 
suppose I aim at his leg. He won't be 
able to run away very fast then. They’re 
nearer now. Ah! my beauties, you don’t 
lmow what’s in store for you. That'll do. 
I’ve got him covered nicely. Here goes 
for the tall one!” 

He fired, and down “the talk one” 
dropped prone on the ground like a dying 
man, and a voice that sounded terribly, 
horribly familiar in Lawrence’s ear, groaned 
out, ‘Sampson, look to yourself! the vil- 
Jains have done for me!” 

Lawrence felt his head geing round. 
Was it possible—could it be that he had 
shot an innocent person by mistake, and of 
all innocent persons his Uncle Richard? 
He rushed forward headlong like a mad 
creature, with a wild idea of running down 
into the garden by the trellis-work that 
the burglar had mounted, hardly knowing 
what he was doing, mad beside himself, 
and then stumbled on the head and 
shoulders of the man above the skylight, 
sending them down by the force of his 
weight, and falling down himself through 
the same opening, so that the servants 
-below called out, ‘‘ Here are two of them!” 


and found two indeed, but one was Law- 
ence, stunned and insensible 


It was hours after when Lawrence came 
to himself in his own room. There was a 
great smell of vinegar, and he found that 
his head was bound with cloths stceped in 
it. The gaslight was burning, and he saw 
Mary sitting in a low chair, looking in- 
tently at him. She had evidently been 
erying a good deal. What for? Because 
he was hurt? That could hardly be, for 
none of his uncle’s servants ever seemed to 
care very much about him. Then slowly 
the recollection of all that had taken place 
the preceding evening came to him, and 
he felt that there might be only too mnch 
reason for Mary’s tears. He tried to speek, 
but the dreadful question he wanted to put 
would not come to his lips. Mary rose and 
came to him. 

“‘ Better now, Master Lawrence?” she 
asked, kindly. 

“Yes, I’m: better. 
something, haven’t I, Mary? How did it 
all come Shout a 

‘‘You came right atop of that house- 
breaking villain just as he came through 
the skylight,” she said, ‘“‘and we had the 
doctor to look to you as soon as he could 
be spared. He said there wasn’t much 
amiss. We was to put you to bed and 
keep you quiet, and most likely you'd sleep 
it off. But I thought, and so did cook, it 
was as well you shouldn’t be left, so I came 
here to sit with you, Master Lawrence.” 

“T thank you, Mary,” said Lawrence, 
with, for him, unusual civility. ‘* Where’s 
my cousin?” he added, ‘‘and Master 
Pratt?” He was afraid to ask directly 
about his uncle, but hoped these questions 
would elicit something. 

“ With—with—master,” said Mary. her 
lips quivering and eyes filling. ‘‘8o’s Mr. 
Sampson and the doctor. They’ve got 
to be as still as mice, but they’d rather be 
that and in his room than away from him. 
I suppose you heard the pistol go off, 
Master Lawrence? We all said it was the 
sound that gave you a scare and sent you 
down the light. It must have been 
one of those villains hiding in the grounds. 
We haven’t caught him, but the police 
have got the other that you fell atop of, 
and I suppose, as he was mixed up in it, 
if anything happens to master they'll hang 
him, anyhow.” 

Lawrence hid his face in the bedclothes 
and sobbed bitterly; then he said pre- 
sently, y 

‘** How is my uncle?” 

Mary shook her head. 

“Cook says she doesn’t think he’ll get 
over it. The doctor looks very grave, and 
won't say nothing. Oh! there's the young 
gentlemen coming up. I'll ask them how 
master’s going on.” 

She stepped out and spoke to Tcd and 
Bob, who informed her that Uncle Richard 
had opened his 
eyes, looked at 
them, said very 
kindly, just in his 
usual way, ‘‘ What 
are you. doin 
here, boys?” then 
seemed as if he 
was going off into 
@ doze again, and 
the doctor had 
told them they | 
must come away. 
If Uncle Richard 
saw them there 
again it might 
excite him to see 
so many peo- 
ple about. wrence heard it all; he 


T’ve had a fall, or: 


seemed able to hear anything now. Then 
Bob spoke and said, softly, “‘ How's my 
cousin?” aud Mary answered, ‘‘ Wide 
awake. Won’t youcomein?” and in they 
came and lvoked in at him as they had 
never looked before, 

There was a great pity in Robert's face. 
It was as if Lawrence had done something 
terrible and sad. He said very gently, 

“How are you getting on, Lawrence’” 

Ted came and stood without a word. 
There was no pity in his eyes; only a 
peculiar feeling of repulsion and strange- 
ness, as if Lawrence and he would never 
be friends again. Then he came forwari, 
and said in a low tone, as if he thought he 
understood the eye-questioning glance 
Lawrence fixed upon him, 

“The pistol hasn’t been found, and I 
shall tell nothing!” 

He went away without another word, 
taking Robert with him, and Lawrence 
drew the clothes over him and sobbed in 
bitterness and shame. To think that Ted 
should fancy he only wanted to feel sure 
about himself! As if it mattered what 
became of him if only his uncle recovered! 
What 8 poor, wretched creature he must 
think him! And then, even if no one 
knew, how could he live amongst them all 
and meet eyes that looked on him as Ted 


| had done! 


(To be continued.) 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY- 
EIGHT DAYS. 


By THE Autuor oF ‘‘Navticus oN HIS 
Hosby-Horsz.” 


PART VIII. 


FouND Invergatry Inn half a mile farther 
I along the north bank. 

I had tea with an elderly 
peared to go,in for enjoying life, hunting all tle 
winter and fishing all the summer. From hi: 
I gained the following information :—(1) Glen- 
garry caps are named from this glen ; (2) Th- 
Garry Falls should on no account be missed ; (3 
Tomdoun Inn is a good one, and situated in the 
finest valley in Scotland ; (4) The roads on the 
west const would be too hilly for my tricycle. 

7.30. All the inhabitants turned out to see me 
start, a tricycle never haying been seen here 
before. 

The neat cottages about here assist to orns- 
ment the glen. About three miles from the 
inn, and just before sighting Loch Garry, I left 
my machine by the roadside and walked through 
the wood to the Falls. 

There is no real fall, but a tremendous rush 
of water through a very narrow channel, the 
south side of which is a highly picturesque crag, 
about 200 feet high. 

The turbulent surface of the river, the splen- 
did trees, the graceful ferns and mossy banks, 
together with the lichen-covered rocks, render 
this the most superb view of its kind that | 
had yet seen. 

Having regained my steed, I paddled by Loch 


ntleman, who ap- 


Garry. At firet it was like riding through a 
park, but towards the west end the trees ceasal. 


‘and the upper part of the river was a poor 
H aneipid stream, with low banks and haughs. 
T 


e road, which from Spean Bridge had con- 
sisted of hard sand, now became soft, and cove: J 
with fresh metal. 

Hereabouts I began to look out for th: 
‘finest valley in Scotland,” but bleaker azl 
bleaker became the way, until Tomdoun, 3 
solitary inn, was reached at 9.30. It was bein: 
enlarged, which was unfortunate, but as ] ws: 
the only lodger I managed pretty well. 

While they were preparing my meal I took 
survey of this wild place among the hills, and 
while watching the national game of ‘‘ Throwing 
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the Hammer,” I felt: that I was really in the 
Highlands. ' Dhee , 
Thad been expecting T. to turn ap ever sincé 
I started from Crieff, and thought that I should 
certainly have comeracross him either‘at Spean 
3ridge or at Invergarry. 1 only wished that he 
could have been with me to have shared ‘the 
pleasures of the day. ‘ 
Fort William to Spean Bridge 
Spean Bridge to Invergarry Inn 
Invergarry Inn to Tomdoun 


6 
= 10k 


” 


Total “38 Ta 


30th Day. 7 
Tomdoun. ‘Glen Shiel. Kyle Rhea. 
Broadford (Skye), 

Although I had arrived late, I had decided to 
make an early statt’in the morning. I was i 
called at seven ; but as the festive rat had kept 
me awake the best part of the night, I gladly | 
availed myself of the excuse that it was raining, | 
to turn over on the other side and “drive my | 
Pigs to market ” again. 

10.0. Started for Cluny. The track struck ! 

. over a wild mountain range, and I had to walk 

the greater part of six miles up-hill on soft 
gravel, then managed to ride across to the 
northern slope. Here I paused for a few minutes 
tolook about me. Mountains, mountains, every- 
where 

I rode down into Cluny valley ; but as tho 
descent is very precipitous, and there are some | 
awkward corners, I should advise the cyclist 
not to attempt it. 

There may have been a few sheep, but to my 
recollection I did not see @ living creature, nor 
any signs of life from tho time I left Tomdoun 

| until I arrived at Cluny. This little inn stands 

by itself in a dreary situation, and I did not 
meet with a cheery reception ; in fact it was 
some time before I could make any one hear. 
| Tho charge for my slight refreshment was high ; 
this I did not so much grudge, as customers 
must be few and far between in this remote spot. 

From Cluny there was a gentle ascent of two 
miles, the glen up to that point being monoto- 
nous. From there it became extremely narrow, 
the rugged mountains rising on both sides like 
gigantic walls, and in some places almost over- 

; hanging the road; two or three of the peaks 

| were very singularly shaped. ; 

‘The winding declined ata pleasant angle, 

, thas enabling me to devote my whole attention 
‘to the impressive grandeur of the s:ene. Some 
friends, whom I met afterwards, told me that 

having seen both they considered Glen Shiel to 
be almost if not quite equal to Glencoe, 

At the foot of the pass I came on to a rich 
haugh, with some shrubs and bushes. The 
stream which had flowed rapidly through the 

. glen became a quiet river. There were two or 
| three anglers at the little loch, from whence I ran 
on level ground to Shiel Inn. 

There is a wonderful cave somewhere about, 
but I had not time to see it. 

I lunched with an Englishman, who, together 
with some others, was staying in this secluded 
placo for fishing, aud having excelfent sport. 

, He laughed: heartily at the idea of my attempt- 
' ing to reach Kyle Khea. Rising from his seat 

he pointed to a part of the road which could 
be seen high up on the mountain range, and 
said, : 

‘* How are you going to push your tricycle up 

_ there? I have been that way and know it to 
be impossible, and as for travelling in. Skye 

as you propose, take my ndvice and give it 
up. 

' “I thanked him ; but said I should try it on. | 

3.0, Left Shiel Inn. The whole household 

‘ turned out to watch the start, expressing their 
opinion that they would soon sce me back 

again. 

1 “T turned to the left and managed to ride a 
short distance. On the sradiont. becoming more 
severe, I dismounted, and eventually succeeded 
in pushing my tricycle up the zigzag road to the 
summit. 

No doubt my late companion would have been 

, amused to see me struggling with my vehicle on 


| view of Loch: Duich. 


some’ of the steep bits, rendered all the more 
arduous by the loose gravelly surface. 

It was indecd hurd work. I had to make 
many halts, and was fairly drenched with per- 
spiration before I drew a long sigh of relief at 
the top. 

While fetching my breath I had _a birds-eye 
There is about half a 
mile of arable land along its northeru margin 
studded with farm-houses. 

Having regained my wind I commenced the 
descent on the other side, and a very remarkable 
one for a cyclist it was. The side of the glen 
(More) was very precipitous ; along this a road 
had been constructed without any parapet or 
protection whatever. I thus had a vertical wall 
on one side and a sheer Precipice on the other. 

1 was aware that any slight inattention on my 
pot or any derangement in the machine, might 
launch me a distance of five hundred feet or 
more ;* but as tho road was good, declined gently 
and appeared to be straight, I did not hesitate 
to cock my legs up and run down. 

This I did with the utmost caution, and soon 
found there were some nasty turnings which I 
had not seen, and the cyclist who has not every 
confidence in himself and his vehicle should not 
think of following my example. I ran for 
nearly, if not quite, six miles, without putting 
foot to pedal, except for an occasional stroke or 
two, which I did more to relieve my cramped 
muscles than for any other reason. 

At Bernera I asked three old women the 
way to Kyle Rhea Ferry. They being speech- 
less, either from astonishment or from not un- 
derstanding English, I took the broader road to 
the left. When told of my mistake I returned 
and quickly covered the mile and a half that lay 
between me and the Ferry House. 

I was thankful to find smooth water and a 
slack tide, which enabled me to cross to Skye in 
a small boat, my tricycle being carefully plaved 
amidships (fare 1s.). 

On the way over I spied a road winding 
mountain, part of it seemed positively li 
side of a house. I nervously asked, 

“« Where does that road lead to?” 

‘« Broadford, sir.” 

He might have knocked me down with a 
feather as I gasped, 

*' That's where I'm bound.” 

“Indeed, I expect you'll have a job with 
that straight up-and-down bit,” replied he, with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

At Shiel Inn I had made fun of my friend’s 
gloomy prognostications, but having done two 
mountains already, I felt that this unlooked-for 
third was no joking matter. In fact, the grim- 
looking range, with its mantle of lowering 
clouds, seemed an insuperable barrier. 

There is a wretched inn on each side of the 
ferry. I had some milk and biscuits (ebarge, 
eightpence) at the dilapidated building on the 
Skye side. The landlady told me she could put 
up ao lodger, but I do not myself advise any 
one to sleep there. 

5.30. Now came the real business of the day. 
The climb was steep from the first. I had the 
‘up-and-down ” bit in view all the time, and 
kept hoping that it would appear less imprac- 
ticable as 1 advanced. But on reaching the 
foot it looked as bad as ever, and I calculated 
the angle to be about 70 deg. 

Though I have since been told that this was 
impossible, the gradient was such as to make 
me fear that I should have to take my tricycle 
to pieces and carry it up bit by bit. However, 
I determined to have a good try first. Grasp- 
ig the backbone near the little wheel with my 
right hand, and the frame with my left, 1 put 
my shoulder under the saddle, and hove, hove, 
hove, gaining a foot or so at a time, until after 
frequent spells I at length succeeded in sur- 
mounting this extraordinary bit of road. I 
rested between whiles by turning my tricycle 
sideways. The remainder of the ascent was 
comparatively casy. 

(To be continued.) 
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— ‘ 
* This Pass of Mam Rattachan is 2,000 ft. above 
sea-level, Johnson when travelling there thus described 
it, “a terrible steep to climb, notwithstanding the road 
is formed slanting along it,” l 


“Boy's Own” Lifeboat Fund, 


(Contributions received to January 7th, 


Amount previously acknowledged .. 

1582, 

Jan, 2.—Wm. Chadwick (Oldham), 5s.; Una, 
2s.; Per J.C. Willmott, 88. Gd.; Per B. 
Smith, 38.; Per Chas. Stephens (Hartle- 
Dury), 88. 3}L; Jer L. 8, Wilkinson 
(Uuddersfield), 10s.; Per Edward Wilson, 
5s, 3d.; Hi Smith, 1s.; B. B. Faulkner 
(Brixton Road), 2s.; Rory, 6d.; U.0. F. F, 
(faldstone), 23 Gd.; A. and T. Sheppard 
(Notts), 5a ; Boys of Hutcheson's Gram- 
mar School (Glasgow), 43.; W. Sparks 
(Russell Square), 28. Gd.; Per J. R. BM. 
King (Kilburn), £1 58.; John F. Rivers 
(Victoria Park), 6d. ; 
tingbourne), 
furd), £1 48. 9d.; Four Oslosephelos (Park- 

hurst), 108.; Per Washington Irving 
(Manchester), 163. e ” 


Jan, 3.—James andl Clara Garton (Iudders- 
ficld), 7s. 6d.; J. M.S. Govan, 58.; G. A. 
Wade, 1s.; Per £. T. Pointon (Hanley), 
10s. $d.; Per Arthur Furniss (Weet 
Haddon), 138. 44. ; C. 8. (Liverpool), 2a. ; 
Ter Harry Lea (Sandback), ls. 5d. ; Two 


1882.) 
£aa 
700 7 Gk 


1 


oF 


Boys (Shepton Mallet), 28.; W. R. L. - 


(Great Yarmouth), 6d. ; C. Martin (Clap- 
ham), 28. 10d.; Geo. Wm. Pask (Vaux- 
hall), 1.; Jer Wm. Pounds (Hungerford), 
£118. 1d.; Malcolm Stuart Farmer (Hyde 
Park), 28, Te AS 


Jan, 4.—Leslie Dowie, 1s.; W. Scotland 
(Richmond), 1s.; Spanker (Newport, 
Mon.), 1s. Gd.; A. Coates (Stafford), 0d. ; 
E. W. H. and H. A, W. (Middlesborough), 
1s, 3d.; Anonymous, 6d.; W. E, H. (Leek), 
1s.; C. M. Stiles (Hungerford), 18. ; Per 
C. Aitken (York), 108.; Frank Rogers 
(Upper Norwood), 1s.; H. R. B. (Kensing- 
ton), 8. 4d.; Per E. B., £275, 


Jan. 5.—Per Sydney Godden (Eastbourne), 
£2 17s. 104d. ; T. J. Cook, jan. (Victoria 
Park), 78. 6d.; W. Snowsell (Ampney 
Knowle), 6s. ; Per C. H. Bates (Hudders- 


field), 78. Od. ; Per Noob Prentice (Cantery ~ 


bury), 
(Barnard Castle), 158.; Per J. W. Hill, 
lod.; 8, H. W., 7s. Gd.; Per J. €. Kent 
(Wakefield), 158. éd. ; F, L. M. (Walsall), 
2s.; Lawrence and Fred. Ormerod, 23; 
Per J. T. Dickinson (South Bank), 
Vs. 1id.; Per Morris Kemp (Sitting- 
bourne), 58.; R. H. 8, (Martock), 18.; 
P. 8. Putland (Islington), 1s. ; W. A. H. 
(Horselydown), 2.; Leon Corcos (Bishops- 
gate), 1s.8}d; Charles Lovelock (Datchet), 


Jan. 6.—Per W. Fitter, £21s.; Per Henry 
Payne (Stoke Newington), 3s.; Crocker 
Lrothers and Sister (Bingley), 28. 6d. ; 
Per W. F. 4. Leuthall (Cheltenham), 
£1 0s, 2d, ; Wolsey, 1s.; BR. M. G. (Stir- 
ling), 1s. ; B. N. C. (Southsea), Is. Gd... 


Jan. 7.—Per Thomas Tatham (Wilmslow), 
£1 18; James Turpin Glasgow), 38.; 
7. G. B. B.(Shrewabury), 1s.; Grace Mary 
Philipps (Warminster), 18s. 54¢.; Per John 
H. Johnston (Southport), 78. ; Guy Hock- 
ley (Barnstaple), 18.; W: G. H. (Brain- 
treo), 18.; G, A. Cane (New Kent Road), 
$a.; Alex, Grange (Tring), 1s. ; Roderick 
Gordon Bell (Etwall), 18.; Willie and 
Harry T. (St. Just), 28. 6d.; C. J. Olney 
Slade (Dover), 28.; J. H. Bell, Mother, and 
Brother (Putney), 88. 6d, 


Carried forward 


£1 Vs. 1d.; Per F, A, Willlains: 


sbu 


310 2 
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pean, 


£780 15 8 
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SMITHERS.—Our articles on the Mer- | A. B. CHADWICK.—To make a mushroom-bed, you first 
chant Service commenced in No. 68. et some well-rotten manure, and mix it up witha 

i peer es _| little loam. Its temperature’ should not be above 

STOLTENYRIS There were five arti: | 75s, Pat down the mixtare and break up thaspawn, 
a Sanat ith Rt and insert it in the surface in little and then 
Tolune,conamending wi No. SL. cover over with a little loam and straw refuse. 

CARNABY. — Leave soldiering alone, | When the mushrooms appear water them—not be- 
and go in for some other outdoor fore. The great thing is to keep the bed dark. 


pte PGs at be woefully | Epstton LYRa&.—See answers to STELLA and R. A. & 


3 5 With all fossils it is only a question of 

srereine” ofthe atmy: working them out with knife or chisel. ‘The 
should be directed away from the fossil when 
strike, and remember that the direction of the 
is always in a straight line. See Pennell’s * Hand- 
book of Field Geo! ” A saturated solution of 
Glauber's salts is id_to be of use in 
fossils from the softer limestones; but there is no- 
thing like a small sharp knife, water, and—patience. 
Rot your leaves in soft water, clear them with teas- 
ing-needles, and bleach them with chloride of lime. 
A sixteenth-of-an-inch immersion lens, giving a 
thousand diameters, is about the highest for usefal, 

| practical work, 

ANXIOUS.—Melt together equal parts of copper and 

zinc, and then try to solder your brass-work. 


W. B. (Manchester.)—Buenos Ayres is Bonos Ariz oe 
Airz, whichever you like. 


under date January 9, or immediately after the pub. 
tion of M. Jules Verne’s thirteenth chapter : 
he cryptogram which Judge Jarriquez considered 
undecipherable without the key may be readily 
solved without it. After working at it for an hour 
or so I found that the letters FD G RU ZB repre- 
sented the name ‘Dacosta’ I thus found out that 
the key to the cryptogram was the following combi- 
nation, 432513, reckoning backwards.” To all of 
which we can only say, ‘Bravo, Finlayson!" Many 
of our readers during the progress of the story have 
announced their intention of solving the mysterious 
document forthwith, but yours is the first and only 
case in which we have heard of its having been done. 
Of course M. Verne’s admiration of Jarriquez’s 
efforts is rather extravagant, for that learned judge, 
once he had assumed that the name of Dacosta was 
in the final paragraph, had only to take each of its 
letters in succession as answering to the D in the 
name of the injured man, and in the course of a few 
hours he would have arrived at the same group of 
symbols as you have done, and so found the number 
and solved the riddle; and his knowledge that no 
letter beyond the ninth before p, or the ninth behind 
it—in other words, rone of the letters between N 
and § or T inclusive could apply—ehowld have ren- 
dered his task even more simple. The circumstance 
only shows how trus the axiom is that no cryptogram 
of any length is undecipherable. 


Rory, AKSON, and Others.—Get more roomy boots; 
that is all you can do. Ready-made boots have much 
to answer for. The most important article of attire 
is—your boots. Your clothes ought all to be made 
for ‘you, but this every one cannot afford; our 
readers, however, should remember that though 
they may buy all’the rest of their apparel ready- 
made, a few luxuries should be sacrificed if possible, 
and an exception insisted on from their very earliest 
years in favour of their foot coverings. Leather will 
not give like cloth and calico, and unless your boots 
are made to fit your feet, feet will have to grow 
to fit your boots. Tightly-fitting machine-made 
boots mean, as we daily see and hear, @ corned and 
‘bunioned nation. 


JAMES FINLAYSON (of Shawlands, Glasgow) writes us HN | 
li 


li 


R. A. S.—Lord Rosse’s telescope has a focal length of 
fifty-three feet, and an aperture of six. It has two 
specula, one weighing tl and a half, the other 
four tons; and a strong pressure of the hand at 
their backs, although they are six inches thick, pro- 
duces a flexure sufficient to distort the image of a 
star, The specula work on an arrangement of 
triangles, with balls at each angle, and there are 
eighty-one such balls. 


VioLrn.--Chappell, or any other music-seller, will pre- 
vide you with the book you want. Otis “On the 
Construction and Preservation of the Violin” is the 

ity. Crookes and Crace-Calvert have 
yeing and Calico-Printing;” but there 
is no manual suited for domestic ice ; im fact, 
dyeing is a most complicated bi ess—it does nt 
consist of simply dipping a fabric into a colourel 
solution, as some people think; and it is an ex- 
tremely nasty and expensive process for amateurs to 
have anything to do with unless they restrict them- 
selves to the aniline branch of the subject, which, 
after sll, is a very unimportant one. 


GoopRICKE.—“ My uncle's” is a miserable attempt st 

| art oa eee ee ane eee babe : asd 

C. P.—There are estimated to be 97,700 deaths in the | Used in the pre-spout Soe iee 

world in every twenty-four hours, and 104,800births, or | 1s the same thing as “going up the spout"”—that is, 

about seventy per minute. ‘There are about 64,000,000 | disappearing up the lift-shatt into the pawnbrokert 
square miles of land on the globe, of which Europe store-room. 

[2 has 4,000,000, America 16,000,000, Asia 19,000,000, | R gaxps.—1. It would take a million and a jer 

if Africa 12,000,008, and Australia and the rest 8.000,000. earths rofled into one to make up.a body thea t 

f)) 

ps 


‘The population of Africa is not known within fifty |  {hesun. Tt rotates on its axis abont once dn every 
millions. Of the religions there are more Buddhists | {he sun.,,1t tosatey of ith ntl Meentre of the un 
than any other creed. About a third of the popula- | Yoru neither is it the largest body travelling throu:h 
H tion of the earth is Christian, and of these more | Jace. Yt is simply the centre of the small systeto © 
than half are Roman Catholics, and a fifth are Greeks. | hich the globe belongs, and which is Dut oo 
Only about ten per cent, of the world’s inhabitants | Mhinut many. 2 Alexaudre. Dumas, of "Mont: 


belong to the Protestant religion, and hence the | Cristo fame. was born in. 1808, and died in 1570 
great need of missionaries. 


a 
4 


3. Nothing that we know of, and you will find that 

your tattooings will take a lot of sucking before they 
battle of Edgehill. He was then “Captain” Crom- disappear. 

well. It was his experience in this apraeetioe led — - 

im to make the well-known remark to his cousin - 

Hampden that “They would never get on with'a set | _*," With the current Monthly Part a “ Boy's Owe 

| of poor tapsters and town-apprentice people fighting | Shadow Show is issued, with @ series of oe 


W. J. WABD.—When a mast or funnel slants back- 
wards, dicular, it is said to 


of perpen inst men of honour—to with men of honour | houettes for working it. These should be cara out 
The rake is the angle it makes from the aloo 


they must have men of rel which they did, | out and mounted on cardboard. No. 50 supplies in- 
and with the results you kuow. atructions for such shows 
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RICHAR D> JAb[cAND 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1882. 


A Battle with the Sharks. 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHT! ED. 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 
THE POLE. 


fae ships still lay hard and fast in the 
ice-pack, many miles to the nor’ard 
and eastward of the Isle of Jan Mayen. 
There was as yet no sign of the frost 
giving way. Day after day the bay ice 
between the bergs got thicker and thicker, 
and the thermometer still stood steadily 

1 down below zero. But the wind 
never blew, and there never was a speck 
of cluud in the brilliant sapphire sky, nor 
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even haze itsclf to shear the sun of his 
beams; so the cold was hardly felt, and 
after a brisk walk or scamper over the ice 
our heroes felt so warm that they were in 
the habit of throwing themselves down on 
the snow on the southern side of a hum- 
mock of ice. Book in hand, Rory would 
sometimes lie thus for fully half an hour 
on a stretch. Not always reading, though; 
the fact of Rory’s having a book in his 
hand was no proof that he was reading, 
for just as often he was dreaming; and I'll 
tell you a little secret—there wero a pair 
of beautiful eyes which were filled with 
tears when last he had seen them, there 
were two rosy lips that had quivered as 
they parted to breathe the word ‘‘ good- 
bye.” These, and a soft small hand that 
had lain for a moment in his, haunted him 
by night and by day, and seemed ever 
present with him through all his wild 
adventures. 

Ah! but they didn’t make him un- 
happy, though ; no, but quite the reverse. 

He was reclining thus one day all by 
himself, about a quarter of a mile from his 
ship, when Ralph and McBain came gently 
up behind him, walking as silently as the 
crisp snow, that felt likespowdered glass 
Sader their feet, would permit them. 

“Hullo! Rory,” cried McBain, in a voice 
of thunder. 

Startled from his reverie, Rory sprang to 
his feet, and instinctively grasped his rifle. 

His friends laughed at him. : 

“<It is somewhat late to seize your rifle 
now, my boy,” said McBain ; ‘‘ supposing 
now we'd been a bear, why we would be 
eating you at this present moment.” 

“Or making a mouse of you,” added 
Ralph, “as the yellow bear did of poor 
Freezing Powders ; and at this very minute 
you'd bo 

‘Dancin’ for de dear life 
Among de Greenland snow.’” 


“JT was reading,” said Rory, smiling, 
“that beautiful poem of Wordsworth, 
‘We are Seven.’” 

“© Wordsworth’s ‘ We are Seven’?” cried 
Ralph, laughing. ‘‘Oh! Row, Row, you'll 
be the death of me some day! Since when 
did you learn to read with your book up- 
side down?” 

“Had I, now?” said Rory, with an 
anmused look of candour. ‘In troth I dare 
say you are right.” 

“But come on, Row, boy,” continued 
Ralph, ‘luncheon is all ready, Peter is 
waiting, and after lunch Silas Grig is going 
to show us some fun.” 

«« What, more malley-shooting ?” asked 
Rory. 

“No, Row, boy,” was the reply; ‘‘he is 
going to lead us forth to battle against the 
sharks.”” 

‘‘ Against the sharks!” exclaimed Rory, 
incredulous. 

“I’m not in fun, really,” replied Ralph. 
“Silas tells us they are in shoals of thou- 
sands at present under us; that the sea 
swarms with them, some fiftecn feet long, 
others nearer twenty.” 

“Oh!” said Row; ‘this is interesting. 
Come on; I’m ready.” 

While the trio stroll leisurely shipwards 
over the snow, let me try to explain to 
my reader what Rory meant by malley- 
shooting, as taught them by Silas Grig. 
The term, or name, ‘“ malley,”’ is that 
which is given by Greenlandmen to. the 
Arctic gull. Although not so charming in 
plumage as the snowbird. it is nevertheless 
a vory handsome bird, and has many queer 
ways of its own which are interesting to 


the naturalist, and which you do not find 
described in books. These gulls build 
their nosts early in the season on the cliffs 
of Faroe and Shetland, and probably, 
though I have never found them, in shel- 


tered caves of Jan Mayen and Western. 


Greenland as well. Despite the extreme 
cold, they manage to bring forth and rear 
their young successfully, and are always 
ready to follow Greenland ships in im- 
mense flocks. Wherever work is going on, 
wherever tho crack of the rifle is heard on 
the pack, wherever the snow is stained 
crimson and yellow with blood, the mal- 
leys will be there in daring thousands. 
The most curious part of the thing is this: 
they possess a power of either ecent or 
sight, which enables them to discover their 
quarry, although scores of miles away from 
it. For example—the Arctic gulls, as a 
rule, do not follow a ship for sake of the 
bits of bread and fat that may be thrown 
overboard. Some of them do, I know, but 
I look upon these as merely the lazaroni, 
the beggars of their tribe; your healthy, 
youthful, aristocratic malley prefers some- 
thing he considers better. Give him 
blubber to oat, or the flesh of a new-slain 
seal, and he will follow you far enough 
Now a ship may be lying becalmed off t! 
pack, with no seals in sight, and doing 
nothing; if so she will be deserted by these 
birds. Not from the crow’s-nest, though 
aided by the most powerful telescope, will 
you be able to descry a single gull ; but no 
sooner are a sealakin or two hauled on deck 
to be cleared of their fet, than notice seems 
to be flashed to the far-off gulls, and ina 
few minutes they are winging around you, 
making the welkin ring with their wild 
delighted screams. They alight in the 
water around a morsel of meat in such 
bunches, that a table-cloth would cover 
two dozen of them. 

Having had enough—and that ‘‘enough”’ 
means something enormous—they ‘go off 
for a “‘fly,” just as tambling pigeons do. 
You may see them in hundreds high in air, 
sailing round and round, enjoying them- 
selves apparently to the very utmost, and 
shrieking with joy. Now is the time for 
the skua to attack them. A bold, black, 
hawk-like rascal is this skua, a robber and 
a thief. He nover comes within gunshot 
of a ship. He is as wild and untamable 
as the north wind itself; yet, no sooner 
have the malleys commenced their post- 
prandial gambole than he is in the midst 
of them. He does not want to kill them ; 
only some one or more must disgorge their 
food. Qn this the skua lives. No won- 
der that Greenland sailors call him the 
unclean bird. 

The malley-gull floats on the waves as 
lightly and gently as a child’s toy air-ball 
would. His usual diet is fish, except in 
sealing times, and of the fish he catches the 
marauding skua never fails to get his share. 
It is for the sake of the feathers sailors 
shoot these birds on the ico, for they are 
nearly as well feathered as an eider duck. 

Getting tired of shooting seals in the 
water, Rory and Allan one day, leaving the 
others on the banks of the great ice-hole, 
determined to make a bag of feathers. 
And here is how they bagged their game. 

Armed with fowling-pieces, they retired 
to some distance from the water party and 
lay down behind a hummock of ice. Here 
they might have lain until this day with- 
out s bird looking twice in their direction 
had they not provided themselves with a 
lure. This lure was simply a pair of the 
wings of a gull, which one waved above 
his head, while the other prepared to fire 


right and left. And not a minute would 
these wings be waved aloft ere the gulls, 
with that strange curiosity inherent in all 
wild creatures, would begin to circle 
around, coming nearer and nearer, tack 
and half-tack, until they were within reach 
of the guns, whon—down they.came. But 
the untimely end of one brace nor twenty 
did not prevent their companions from 
trying to solve the mystery of tho waving 
wings. 

Luncheon was on the table, and our 
friends were seated around it, all looking 
happy and hungry. Rory would have liked 
to have asked Silas Grig right straight 
away about the expedition against the 
sharks but for one thing—he didn’t like to 
appear too inquisitive; and, for another, 
he was not quite sure even now that it was 
not one of Ralph’s pretty jokes. But when 
everybody had been served, when weather 
and future prospects, the state of the ther- 
mometer and height of the barometer, had 
been discussed, Rory found he could not 
contain himself any longer. 

“What are you going to be doing after 
lunch? ” he asked Silas, pointedly. 

‘‘Aha, boy Rory!”-was the reply; 
‘* we'll have such sport as you never saw 
the likes o’ before!” 

Rory now began to see there really was no 
joke about the matter, and Ralph, who was 
sitting next to him, pinched him for his 
doubt and misbelief. The two young men 
could read each other’s thoughts like 
books 

““Do you mean to say you are going to 

catch sharks in earnest, you know ? masked 
Rory. 
“Well,” said Silas, with a bit of a 
laugh, ‘‘ I'm going to have as good a try 
at it as ever] had. And as for catching 
’em in earnest, I’m thinking it won’t be 
fun—for the sharks!” 

“It is the Scymnus borealis, isn’t it ?” 
said Dr. Saridy MoFlail, ‘‘ belongin’, if my 
memory serves me, to the. natural family 
Squalide—a powerful brute,.and a vera 
dangerous too.” 

“You may call him the Aurora borealis 
if you like, doctor,” said Silas; ‘‘and as 
for his family connections I know nought, 
but I dare say he comes from a jolly Sad 
stock.’ 

“Natural history books,” said Allan, 
< don’t speak of their bemg so very nume- 
rous.’ 

“Natural history books!” reiterated 
Silas, with some warmth of disdain. 
“What do they know? what can they 
teach aman? Write a complete history of 
all the creatures that move about on God’s 
fair earth, that fly in His air or swim in 
His sea, and you'd fill St. Paul’s with 
books from top to bottom—from the mighty 
cellars beneath to the golden cross itself. 
No, take my advice, boy Rory ; if you want 
to study nature put little faith in books. 
The classification is handy, say you? Yes, 
doctor ; and I've seen astripling fresh from 
college look as proud as a two-year-old 
peacock because he could spin you off the 
Greek names of a few specimens in the 
British Museum, though he couldn’t have 
told you the ways and habits of any one 
of them to save him from having his leave 
stopped. There is only one way, gentle- 
men, to study natural history: you must 
go to the great book of Nature itself—ay, 
and be content and thankful, too, if, during 
even a long lifetime, you are able to learn 
the contents of even a single page of it.” 

Rory, and the doctor too, looked at Silas 
with a kind of newborrt admiration ; there 
was more in this man, with his weather- 
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‘beaten, flower-pot-coloured face, than 
they had had any idea of. 

‘‘ Tf I had time, gentlemen,” Silas added, 
**T could tell you some queer storics about 
sharks. ‘I reckon,’ as poor old Cobb used 
to say, that some o’ them would raise your 
hair a bit, too!” 

“* And what kind of a monster is this 
Greenland shark?” asked Allan. 

**No more a monstcr,” said Silas, ‘than 
I am. God made us both, and we have 
each some end to fulfil in life. But if you 
want me to tell you something about him, 
ll confess te you I love the animal about 
as much as I do an alligator. He comes 
prowling around the icebergs when we are 
Sealing to see what he can pick up in the 
shape of a dead or wounded 
0” blubber, or @ man’s leg. He is neither 


dainty nor particular, he has the appetite ! 


of a healthy ostrich, and about as much 
conscience as a coal-carter’s horse. He is 
-88 wary as a five-season fox, and when he 

ays your ship a visit when out at sea, he 

looks as humble and unsophisticated as a 
bull trout. He'll take whatever you like 
to throw him, though—anything, in fact, 
from a cow’s-heel to the cabin-boy—and 
he'll swallow a red-hot brick rather than 
go away with an empty stomach. But 
wnen_ he comes around the ice at old-sehl- 
ing time he doesn’t come alone, he brings 
his fatber and mother with him, and his 
uncles ‘and aunts, and apparently all his 
natural family, as the doctor calls it. 
And fine fun they have, though they don’t 
agree particularly well even en famille. 
I’ve seen five of them on to one seal crang, 
and there was little interchange of courte- 
sies, I can tell you. He’s not a brave fish, 
the Greenland shark, big and all as he is. 
If you fall into the water among a score 
-of them your best plan is to keep cool and 
kick. Yes, gentlemen, by keeping cool 
and kicking plenty I’ve known more than 
-one man escape without a bite. The 
getting out is the worst, though, for as 
long as you splash they keep at a distance 
and look on; they don’t quite know what 
to make of you; but as soon as you geta 
hold of the end of the rope, and are being 
drawn out, look sharp, that’s all, or it will 
be ‘Snap!’ and you will be minus one leg 
before you can wink, and thankful you 
may be it isn’t two. A mighty tough skin 
has the Greenland shark,” continued Silas; 
«* I’ve played upon the back of one for over 
half an hour with a Colt’s revolver, and it 
just seemed to tickle him, nothing more. 
I don’t think sharks have much natural 
affection, and they are no respecters of 


seal, a chunk { 


| persons. I do believe they would just as 
j 8000 dine off little Freezing Powders here 
| as they would off a leg of McBain.” 
‘Oh, oh, Massa Silas!” cried Freezing 
i Powders, ‘‘ don’t talk like dat ; you makes 
my ie all creep like nuffin at all!” 
“They 
; aren’t they?” said the doctor. 
; “Ay!” said Bilas, ‘“‘when they get 
‘everything their own way; but they are 
| fierce, revengeful, and terrible in their 
wrath. An angry shark will bite a bit out 
of your boat, collar an oar, or do anything 
i to spite you, though it generally ends in 
his having his own head split in the long 
} run.” * ; 
| ‘The men are all ready, sir,” said 
Stevenson, entering the cabin at that 
moment, ‘‘ to go over the side, sir.” 


| them on to the ice, then, for a general sky- 
| lark till we come up.” 

When tho officers did come up they 
; found all the men on the ice, and a pretty 
row they werehaving. They were running, 
racing, jumping high leap and low leap, 
| boxing, and fencing with single-sticks, 
quarter-staves, and foils; and last but not 
| least, a party were dancing the wild and 
| exciting reels of Scotland, with Peter play- 
| ing to them just as louldly as he knew how 
' to, although his eyes seemed starting from 
his head, and his face was as red as a 
dorking’s comb in laying season. 

Then it was ‘‘ Hurrah for the ice-hole!” 
and ‘‘ Hurrah for the sharks!” 

Silas did not take very long to get his 
party—his fishing-party, as he called it— 
into working order. He evidently meant 
business, and. expected it, too. He had 
seven or eight long lines, to each of which 
} was attached a piece of chain and an im- 
mense shark-hook. These were baited with 
pieces of blubber; the men were armed 
with long knives and clubs. So sure was 
: Silas Grig of capturing 4 big haul of 
these sea-fiends, the Greenland sharks, that 
| he had a large fire of wood lighted on, the 
ice at some little distance, and over it, sus- 
pended by a kind of shears, hung an im- 
mense cauldron, In this it was intended 
to boil the. livers of the sharks in order.to 
extract the oil, which is the most valuable 
part of the animal. 

Until tempted by huge pieces of seal- 
flesh hardly a shark showed fin; but when 
once their appetites were whetted then—! 


* Silas Grig’s description of the Greenland shark is 
a pretty correct one, so far a8 my own experience goes. 


are slow in their movements, | 


“Thank you,” said the captain; ‘send ! 


I cannot, nor will I attempt to describe, 
this battle with the sharks, although such 
a fight I have been eye-witness to. Some- 
times as many as two were hauled out at 
once; it required the united strength of 
fifteen or twenty men to land them. Then 
came tho struggle on the ice, the clubbing, 
; the axing, and the death, during which 
! many a man bit the snow, though none 
; Were grievously wounded. Before the sun 
: pointed to midnight, between thirty and 
| forty immense sharks had heen captured, 
: and the oil from their livers weighed nearly 
@ ton. 
| Poor Rory—to whom all the best of the 
! fun and all the worst misfortunes seemed 
always to fall—had a terrible adventure 
during the battle. Carried away by his 
; enthusiasm, with club in hand, he was 
engaging one of the largest sharks landed. 
The brute bent himself suddenly, then as 
suddenly straightened himself out, and 
| away went boy Rory, like an arrow from 
& cross-bow, alighting in the very centre 
of the Rec: For a moment every one was 
struck dumb with horror! 

But pony ninels never lost his presence 
of mind. ‘e remembered what Silas had 
said about splashing and kicking to keep 
|the sharke at bay. Splash? I should 

think he did splash, and kick too; indeed, 
kicking is hardly any name for his antics, 
He made a wheel of himself in the water. 
He seemed all arms and legs, and as for 
his head, it was just as often up as down, 
and vice versa; and all the while he was 
issuing orders to those on the bank—a 
word or two at a time, whenever his head 
happened to be uppermost, so that in the 
midst of the splashing and spluttering his 
speech ran like this: 

“Stand by”—(aplutter, splutter)—“ you 

fellows ””—(splash, splesh)—‘‘ up there ” 
—(splutter)—“ to atl quick ”—teplash 
‘“‘as soon as I”—(splutter, splutter}— 
“‘catch the rope.” —(splash, spleen) Now 
lads, now!”—(splutter, splutter, splash, 
splash, splutter, splutter, splash). 
,,“ Hurrah!” he cried, when he found 
himself on the ice. ‘Hurrah! boys. 
Cheer, boys, cheer. Safe to bank; hur- 
zah!. and both my legs as sound as a 
bell, and never a toe missing from any 
single one of the two o’ them. Hurrah ! 
Sure it’s myself ll be Queen o’ the May 
to-morrow. Hurrah!” 

Yes, reader, the very next day was May- 
day, and on that day there are such doin| 
on Greenland ships as you never see in 
England. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 


(A SEQUEL TO “THE GIANT RAFT.”) 


By Juies Verne, AvTHoR oF “Tne Boy Caprary,” ETC., ETC. 


ITTLE remains to tell of the second part 


-CHAPTER XX.—THE LOWER AMAZON. 


‘of Bolivia. They passed the archipelago 


Nhamundas, on which, in 1539, Orellana 


] 4 of the voyage down the mighty river. | of Caniny, whose isleta are veritable boxcs | asserted he was attacked by female warriors, 
It was but a serics of days of joy. Joam |! of palms, and before the village of Serpa, | who have never been seen ugain since, and 
Dacosta returned to a new life, which| which, successively transported from one | thus gave us the legend which justifies the 
shed its happiness on all who belonged to! bank to the other, has definitely sottled | immortal name of the river of the Ama- 


him. 

The giant raft glided along with greater 
rapidity on the waters now swollen by the 
floods. On the left they passed the small 
village of Don Jose de Maturi, and on the 
tight the mouth of that Madeira which 
owes its pame to the floating masses of 
vegetable remains and trunks denuded of 
their foliage which it bears from the depths 


‘on the left of the river, with its little 
houses, whose thresholds stand in the yel- 
| low carpet of the beach. 
{ . The village of Silves, built on the left of 
{ the Amazon, and the town of Villa Bella, 
| which is the principal guarana market in 
| the whole province, were soon left behind 
| by the giant raft. And so was the village 
| of Faro and its celebrated river of the 


zon”, 

Here it is that the province of Rio Negro 
terminates. The jurisdiction of Para then 
commences; and on the 22nd of September 
the family, marvelling much at a valley 
which has no equal in the world, entered 
that portion of the Brazilian empire which 
has no boundary to the east except the 
Atlantic. 
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“How magnificent ! 
over and over again. 

“How long!” murmured Manoel. 

“ How beautiful !” repeated Lina. 

“When shall we get there?” mur- 
mured Fragoso. 

And this was what might have been ex- 


remarked Minha, 


” 


the Amazon. Day and night it moved along 
under the vigilant care of its trusty pilot ; 
no more stoppages either for the gratifica- 
tion of the passengers or for business pur- 
poses. Unceasingly it progressed, and 
the end rapidly grew nearer. 

On leaving Alemquer, situated on the 


Through magnificent Forests. 


pected of these folks from their different | left bank, a new horizon appeared in view. 


points of view, though time passed plea- 
santly enough with them all the same. 
Benito, who was neither patient nor im- 
patient, had recovered all his former good- 
humour. 

Soon the jangada glided between inter- 
minable plantations of cocoa-trees, with 
their sombre green flanked by the yellow 
thatch or ruddy tiles of the roofs of the 
huts of the settlers on both banks, ftom 
Obidos up to the town of Monte Alegre. 

Then there opened out the mouth of the 
Rio Trombetas, bathing with its black 


waters the houses of Obidos, quite a small | 
town, and even a ‘‘citade” with large | 


streets bordered with handsome habita- 
tions, and a great centre fur cocoa produce, 
situated at about one hundred and eighty 
miles from Belem. Then they saw another 
tributary, the Tapajoz, with its greenish- 
grey waters descending from the south- 
west; and then Santarem, a wealthy town 
of not less then five thousand inhabitants, 


Indians for the most part, whose nearest | 
houses were built on the vast beach of white | 


sand, 

_ After its departure from Manaos the 
jangada did not stop anywhere as it passed 
down the much less encumbered course of 


| In place of the curtain of forests which had 
shut them in up to then, our friends beheld 
a foreground of hills, whose undulations 
could be easily descried, and beyond them 
the faint summits of veritable mountains 
vandyked across the distant depth of sky. 
Neither Yaquita, nor her daughter, nor 
Lina, nor eld Cybele, had ever seen any- 
thing like this. 

But in this jurisdiction of Para Manoel 
was at home, and he could tell them the 
names of the double chain which gradually 
narrowed the valley of the huge river. 

“To the right,” said he, ‘that is the 
Sierra de Paruacarta, which curves in a 
half-circle to the south. To the left, that 
is the Sierra de Curuva, of which we have 
already passed the first outposts.” 

“Then they close in?” asked Fra- 
goso. 

“They close in,” replied Manoel. 

And the two young men seemed to un- 


' derstand each other, for the same slight 


but significant nodding of the head accom- 
panied the question and reply. 

At last, notwithstandin tho tide, which 
since leaving Obidos had un to be felt, 
and which somewhat checked the progress 


of the raft, the town of Monte Alegre was 


passed, then that of Praynha de Onteiro, 
then the mouth of the Xingu, frequented 
by Yurumas Indians, whose principal in- 
dustry consists in preparing their enemies’ 
heads for natural history cabinets. 

To what a superb size the Amazon had 
now developed, as already this monarch of 
rivers gave signs of opening out like a sea! 
Plants from eight to ten feet high clustered 
along the beach, and bordered it with a 
fores* of reeds. Porto de Mos, Boa Vista, 

Gurupa, whose prosperity is on the 
decline, were soon among the places left in 
the rear. ‘ 

Then the river divided into two import- 
ant branches, which flowed off towards the 
Atlantic, one going away north-eastwards, 
the other eastwards, and between them 
appeared the beginning of the large island 
of Marajo. This island is quite a province 
in itself. It measures no less than a hun- 
dred and eighty Jeagues in circumference. 
Cut up by marshes and rivers, all savannah 
to the east, all forest to the west, it offers 
most excellent advantages for the raising 
of cattle, which can here be seen in their 
thousands. This immense barricade of 
Marajo is the natural obstacle which has 
compelled the Amazon to divide before 
precipitating its torrents of water into the 
sea. Following the upper branch, the 
jangada, after passing the islands of 
Caviana and Mexiana, would have found 
an embouchure of some fifty leagues across, 
but it would also have met with the bar of 
the prororoca, that terrible eddy which, 
for the three days preceding the new or 
full moon, takes but two minutes instead 
of six hours to raise the river from twelve 
to fifteen feet above ordinary high-water 
mark. 

This is by far the most formidable 
of tide-races. Most fortunately the lower 
branch, known by the name of Canal of 
Breves, which is the natural arm of the 
Para, is not subject to the visitations of 
this terrible phenomenon, and its tides 
are of a more regular description. Araujo, 
the pilot, was quite aware of this. He 
steered, therefore, into the midst of mag- 
nificent forests, here and there gliding past 
islands covered with muritis palms, and 
the weather was so favourable that they 
did not experience any of the storms 
which so frequently rage along this Breves 
Canal. 

A few days afterwards the jangada 
passed the village of this name, which, 
although built on ground flooded for 
many months in the year, has become, 
since 1845, an important town of a hun- 
dred houses. In the centre of this country, 
frequented by Tapuyas, the Indians of the 
Lower Amazon become more and more 
commingled with the white population, 
and will end by being absorbed by them. 

And still the jangada continued its jour- 
ney down the river. Here, at the risk of en- 
tanglement, it grazed the branches of the 
mangliers, whose roots stretched down 
into the waters like the claws of gigantic 
crustaceans; then the smooth trunks of the 
paletuviers, with their pale green foliage, 
served as the resting-places for the long 
poles of the crew as they kept the raft in 
the strength of the current. 

Then came the Tocantins, whose waters, 
due to the different rivers of the pro- 
vince of Goyaz, mingle with those of the 
Amazon by an embouchure of great size, 
then the Moju, then the town of Santa 
Ana. : 

Majestically the panorama of both banks 
moved along without a pause, as though 
some ingenious mechanism necessitated it 
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unrolling in the opposite direction to that 
of the stream. 

Already numerous vessels descending the 
river, ubas, egariteas, vigilindas, pirogues 
of all builds, and small coasters from the 
lower districts of the Amazon and the At- 
lantic seaboard, formed a procession with 
the giant raft, and seemed like sloops be- 
side some mighty man-of-war. 

At length there appeared on the left 
Santa Maria de Belem es Para—the “town” 


as they call it.in that country—with its 
Picturesque lines of white houses at many 
ifferent levels, its convents nestled amon; 

the palm-trees, the steeples of its cathedral 
and of Nostra Senora de Merced, and the 
flotilla of its brigantines, brigs, and barques, 
which form its commercial communications 
wi me old world. as 

e hearts of the passengers of the giant 
raft beat high. ht length they Tore 
coming to the end of the voyage which 


they had thought they would never reach. 
While the arrest of Joam detained them at 
Manaos, half way on their journey, could 
they ever have hoped to see the capital of 
this province of Para? 

It was in the course of this day, the 15th 
of October—four months and a half after 
leaving the fazenda of Iquitos—that Be- 
lem came in sight as they rounded a sharp 
bend in the river. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Ertoart, AuTHor oF “Jack aNnp JoHN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL—HOW LAWRENCE WENT. OFF AS WELL AS THE PISTOL. 


i" \WRENCE sent Mary 
i| away shortly after 

; Robert and Ted had 
||| gone. He told her 
he was better, and 
should do very well 
by himself. Then, 
when she had gone, 
he rose, dressed, and 


@ sovereign there, 
which his uncle had 

given him only a day 
or two before; and he had a watch agai 
—a silver one, which his uncle had had 
when a boy. He had told him that if 
‘The took care of that till Christmas he 
should replace it very likely with a gold 
one. Ah! how good that Uncle Richard 
hhad always been to him! And what a 
return he had made him! He was pos- 
sessed by one dim idea;- dim, but very 
dreadful—he could not stay at Clapton. 
To wait — wait — wait — while his uncle 
lay between life and death, and to see in 
other eyes what he had seen in Ted’s, would 
drive him mad. He would get away to 
Heidelberg, to his mother, and tell her 
‘everything. In this great trouble and 
misery that had come upon him he was 
doing as many a one, far older than he, had 
done before now—going to his mother as 
though he were again a little child. He 
had very little idea how to get to Heidel- 
berg. It was in Germany, he knew, and his 
mother had gone to Antwerp, and then to 
Cologne. Head had long letters from her 
and his sisters, telling him of all that they 
had seen on their travels. He had hardly 
cared to read those letters at the time; he 
had almost grumbled at receiving them. 
«*They were so long, and then a fellow 
cwas expected to answer them!” Ah! if 
his mother wrote to him now, he would 
know how to value her letters, for surely 
a mother would never look upon her son 
as Ted had looked on him ! 

Before he went he sat down and wrote 
to Robert, and left: the letter directed to 
him outside his desk. This was what he 
wrote: 


‘Dear Robert,—I am going to Heidel- 
berg, to my mother. I can’t stay here. I 
don’t know how to breathe, how to bear 
the place; it all seems so dreadful. I’m 
not afraid, as Ted seemed to think by the 
way he looked at me, of what might hap- 
pen to me if people found out what I'd 
done. That’s not it. I know I deserve 


danging for it, and if it wasn’t for the| 


disgrace to those belonging to me I’m sure ! 
I shouldn’t mind. I should only be out of 
my misery. But to stay here and have 
every one looking at me as if I was another 
Cain—nothing more than a murderer—is 
more than I can do. I feel as if it would 
send me mad. Please write to me at the 
Pension Anglaise, Heidelberg. I shall 
never come back again even if Uncle 
Richard gets better. How could I look 
him or any one in the face after what I’ve 
+done? But if he shouldn’t get better, and 
any one gets into trouble about it, tell the 
truth and send for me. I’ve done harm 
enough, and I don’t want any one—not 
even those housebreaking rascals—to suffer 
on my acount; and if Uncle Richard gets 
well enough to be talked to, give him my 
best love, and say, if it’s any comfort to 
him, that I’m the most miserable fellow in 
the world, and shall never know a day’s 

peace again. Good-bye. 
“Your wretched but affectionate cousin, 

“LAWRENCE HaRr.ey.” 


He meant it, every word. Life did seem 
positively unendurable just then, and it 
seemed to him also as if it never could be 
anything else; he would have come back 
and given himself up to justice if there 
had been any need; and he left the house 
where he might have known nothing but 
happiness, and certainly bad known no- 
thing but kindness and goodness, feeling 
like an outcast. 

It was the early morning when he left; 
no shops were open—nothing astir. It 
was chilly and dull. He looked up at the 
house, and felt as if his heart would break. 
Then he walked on, and with heavy steps 
made she best of his way to St. Katherine’s 


(To be continued.) 


“The March of Intellect.” 
—<—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


An ARCHBISHOP's ADVICE.—The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, writing recently on bebalf of 
the Young Men’s Friendly Society, gives some 
advice to youths that is well worth pondering. 
He said: ‘England has hitherto, by God’s 
blessing, borne a high character. Men are 
proud of being citizens of Christian England, 
and not without cause. A high spirit, and a 
sound judgment, and oa power of self-control 
which Yen to any sacrifice where the public 
good is involved—these are the characteristics 
of a noble people ; without these, men become 
the slaves of their own wavering passions, and 
are made ripe for some form or other of political 
slavery as the result of their moral degradation. 
To be self-restrained, to learn to resist tempta- 
tions, to become energetic in the discharge of 
duty—this is the characteristic of a well-discip- 
lined army. If the mass of young Englishmen 
now feeling their growing powers, and risin; 
year by year to importance in their several social 
positions, are to be what they ought to be, they: 
must be soldiers of Christ. ow, discipline 
is greatly promoted by a wise system of essocia- 
tion. Young men will and must have associates. 
A youth who has no companions is general a 
poor specimen. But if companionship is left 
to mere accident there is every chance that it 
will increase temptation. A young man comes 
from his home in the country, and is thrown, 
say, in the midst of London. If he has ne one 
to give him a friendly hand, he must naturally 
take up with any who are brought near him 
in the routine of business or the pursuit of 
relaxation. He is kept busy all day, but he 
must have his amusements. Unacquainted 
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with the town, he does not know where or how 
safely to seck them. It is as likely as not that 
some young man more knowing and less Chris- 
tian than himself will seek his society, and 
initiate him into what is called ‘life.’ It will 
be well for him, then, if he finds in his count- 
ing-house or shop that there are certain young 
men older than himself who think it a duty to 
look after the new-comers ; who ask him fo join 
a band of pleasant companions, and find it no 
bar to their pleasure that they seek to be guided 
by Christian principle!” 


Some Fishing Lines. 


‘HAT is there in angling but dangling 
A line at the end of a pole, 
And thinking ‘' if wishes were fishes, 
How easy to take out a shoal :” 


T've found nothing in angling but tangling 
My line in the stump of a tree ; 

And then frantic’ly lugging and tugging 
And breaking the whole to get free ! 


If two go out angling, then wrangling 
Is sure to set in before night, 

Much more if some gudgeon (curmudgeon) 
Has swallowed both baits at onc bite! 


It stops all their angling—this jangling 
As to which can lay claim to the spoils, 
Though in long grass they loso it, each views it 
As having been caught by his toils. 


At the very best, angling is mangling 
The poor little innocent dears! 
How in such:an employment enjoyment 
Ever should——(Here she burst into tears.) 


Oh! can’t you persuade them and aid them 
To give up so cruel a folly? 

If ’tis vain to entreat them, then beat them, 
Is the prayer of yours feelingly, 

5 “Dolly.” 


. * * 


(P.3. by her young brother.) 
Don't you, Mr. Editor, credit her ; 
Last night, without ever a sob, 
She ate all the grayling that (failing. 
» Of trou were brought homo by 


yours, 
Bob. ue 


THE FIFTH FORM 


AT ST. DOMINIC’ : 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THe AvTHoR or “THz ADVENTURES oF A THREE GUINEA Watcn,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE ‘‘ NIGHTINGALE” EXAMINATION, 


HE next 
morning 
early, be- 
fore 
breakfast; | 
Oliver 

B joined the 

Doctor in his study, and made a clean 

breast to him there and then of Stephen’s 
delinquencies. He had evidently taken 
the right step in doing so, for, hearing 
it all thus frankly confessed by the elder 
brother, Dr. Senior was disposed to take 

a much more lenient view of the case than 
had the information come to him through 
any other channel. 

But at its best the offence was s grave 
one, and Oliver more than once felt anxious 
at the sight of the head master’s long face 
during the narrative. However, when it 
was all over his fears were at once dispelled 
by the Doctor saying, ‘‘ Well, Greenfield, 
you've done a very proper thing in telling 
me all this; it is a straightforward as well 
as brotherly act. Your brother seems to 
have been very foolish, but I have no doubt 
he has got a lesson. You had better send 
him to me after morning service.” 

And so, much relieved, Oliver went off 
and reported to the grateful Stephen the 
success of his mission, and the two boys 
went off to the school chapel together a 
good deal more happy than they had been 
the previous day. 

“I say,” said Stephen, as they went 
along, ‘‘ I suppose you didn't say anything ! 
about Loman, did you?” i 


“Of course not! he’s no concern of 
mine,” said Oliver, rather tartly. ‘‘ But 
look here, young ’un, I’m not going to let i 
you fag any more fer him, or have any- t 
thing to do with him.” 

“All right!” said Stephen, who had no 
desire to continue his acquaintance with 


his late “‘ proprietor.” ‘But the captain 
will row me, won’t he?” 

“If he does I'll make that square. You 
can fag for Wraysford if you like, though, 
he wants a fellow.” 

“‘Oh, all right!” cried Stephen, de- 


lighted; ‘‘that’ll be jolly! I like old 
Wray.” 

“Very kind of you,” said a voice close 
by. 


It was Wraysford himself, who had come 
in for this very genuine compliment. 

“Hullo! I say, look here, Wraysford,” 
said the beaming Stephen, ‘I’m going to 
cut Loman and fag for you. Isn't it 
jolly?” 

“« Depends on whether I have you. I 
don’t want any Guinea-pigs in my study, 
mind.” 

Stephen’s face fell. For even such a privi- 
lege as fagging for Wraysford he could not 
afford to sever the sacred ties which held 
him to the fellowship of the Guinea-pigs. 
“T really wouldn’t kick up shines,” said 
he, imploringly. 

“You'd be a rum Quinea-pig if you 
didn’t!” was the flattering answer. ‘‘ And 
how many times a week would you go on 
strike, eh ?” A 

“Oh!” said Stephen, ‘I'll never go on 
strike again ; I don’t like it.” 

The two friends laughed at this m- 
genuous admission, and then Wraysford 
said, 

“Well, I'll have you; but mind, ’m 
awfully particular, and knock my fags 
about tremendously, don’t I, Noll?” 

‘IT don’t mind that,” said the delighted 
Stephen. ‘‘ Besides, you've not had a fag 
to knock about!” 

After morning service Stephen duly went 
to the Doctor, who talked to him very 
seriously. I need not repeat the lecture 
here. Stephen was very penitent, and had 
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the good sense to say as little as possible; 
but when it was all over he thanked the 
Doctor gratefully, and promised he should 
never have to talk to him for bad conduct 
again. 

“© You must thank your brother for my 
not dealing a great deal more severely with 
the case,” said Dr. Senior, ‘‘ and I am quite 
ready to believe it will not occur again. 
Now, good-bye.” 

And off Stephen went, the happiest boy 
alive, determined more than ever to respect 
the Doctor’s authority, and prove himself 
a model boy all over St. Dominic’s. 

Sunday afternoon at St. Dominic's was 
usually spent by the boys, in fine weather, 
in strolling about in the gardens, or 
rambling into the woods by the banks of 
the Shar. . 

This afternoon, however, was somewhat 
overcast, and a good many of the boys 
consequently preferred staying indoors to 
running the risk of spoiling their best hats 
mm ashower. Among those who kept the 
house was Oliver, who, in reply to Wrays- 
ford’s invitation to go out, pleaded that he 
was not in the humour. 

This, indeed, was the case, for now that 
Stephen’s affairs were settled, the dread 
of the approaching Nightingale examina- 
tion came Pack over him like a nightmare, 
and made him quite miserable. The nearer 
the hour of trial came the more convinced 
did Oliver become that he stood no chance 
whatever of winning, and with that con- 
viction all the bright hopes of a university 
course, and the prospects of after-success, 
seemed extinguished. 

Of course it was very ridiculous of him 
to work himself into such a state, but then, 
reader, he had been working just a little 
too hard, and it was hardly his fault if he 
-was ridiculous. 

‘Wraysford, though by no means in high 
spirits, kept his head a good deal better, 
and tried to enjoy his walk and forget all 
about books, as if nothing at all was going 
+o happen to-morrow. As for Loman, he 
was not visible from morning till night, 
and a good many guessed, and guessed 
correctly, that he was at work, even on 
Sanday. 

The small boys, not so much, I fear, out 
of reverence for the day as for partisanship 
of the Fifth, were very indignant on the 
subject, and held a small full-dress meet- 
ing after tea, to protest against one of the 
candidates taking such an unfair advantage 
ever the others. 

“‘He ought to be expelled,” exclaimed 
Paul. 

‘‘All very well,” said Bramble. ‘‘Green- 
field senior’s cramming too, he’s been in 
all the afternoon.” 

‘* He’s not cramming, he’s got a head- 
ache!” said Stephen. 

“Oh yes, I dare say, don’t you, Padger? 
Got a headache—that’s a nice excuse for 
copying out of cribs on a Sunday.” 

‘© He doesn’t use cribs, and I tell you 
he’s not working,” said Stephen, indig- 
nantly. i 

“Shut up, do you hear, or you'll get 
turned out, Potboy!” * ee 

This was too much for Stephen, who 
left the assembly in disgust, after threaten- 
ing to take an early opportunity on the 
next day of giving his adversary ‘‘ one for 
himself,” a threat which we mayas well say 
at once here he did not fail to carry out 
with his wonted energy. 

The Jong Sunday ended at last—a Sun- 
day spoiled to many of the boys of St. 
Dominic's by distracting thoughts and 
eares—a day which many impatiently 


wished over, and which some wished would 
never give place to the morrow. 

But that morrow came at last, and with 
it rose- Oliver, strengthened and hopeful 
once more for the trial that lay before him. 
He was early at Wraysford’s study, whom 
he found only just out of bed. 

‘Look alive, old man. What do you 
say to a dip in the river before breakfast ? 
We've got plenty of time, and it will wash 
off the cobwebs before the exam.” 

‘All eerene,” said Wraysford, not very 
cheerily, though. ‘‘ Anything’s better than 
doing nothing.” 

‘““Why, Wray, I thought you weren’t 
going to let yourself get down about it?” 

“T thought you weren’t going to let 


yourself get up—why, you're quite festive | 


this morning.” 


“Well, you see, a fellow can’t do better 
than his best, and so as I have done my 
best I don’t mean to punish myself by 
getting in the blues.” 

“ Pity, you didn’t make that resolution 
jeer: You were awfully glum, you 

ow, then; and now I’ve got my turn, 
you see.” 

‘*Oh, never mind, a plunge in the Shar 
will set you all right.” 

“Stee,” said he, addressing his younger 
brother, who that moment entered proudly 
in his new capacity as Wraysford’s fag, 
‘‘ mind you have breakfast ready sharp by 


eight, do you hear? the best you can get | 


out of Wray’s cupboard. Come along, old 
ry: 

And so they went down to the river, 
Oliver in unusual good spirits, and Wrays- 
ford most unusually depressed and nervous. 
The bathe was not a great success, for 
Wraysford evidently did not enjoy it. 

‘What's wrong, old man?” said Oliver, 
as they walked back; ‘‘aren’t you well?” 

“Tm all right,” said Wraysford. 

“But you're out of spirits. It's odd 
that I was in dumps and you were in good 
spirits up to the fatal day, and now things 
are just reversed. But, I say, you mustn't 
get down, you know, or it'll tell against 
you at the exam.” 

‘Tt strikes me every answer I give will 
tell against me. All I hope is, that you 
get the scholarship.” 

“IT mean to try, just like you and 
Loman. It remains to be seen who wins.” 

And so they went in to breakfast, which 
was a solemn meal, and despite Stephen’s 
care in hunting up delicacies, not very well 
partaken of. 

It seemed 
bell summon 
Form room. : 

Here, however, the sympathy and en- 
couragements of the class-fellows amply 
served to pass the time till the examination 


began. 

© Well, you fellows,” cried Pembury, as 
the two entered, ‘(do you feel like win- 
ning?” 

““Not more than usual,” said Oliver. 
“How do you feel ?” 

“Qh, particularly cheerful, for I’ve 
nothing to do all day, I find. I’m not in 
for the Nightingale, or for the Mathema- 
tical Medal, or for the English Literature. 
Simon ’s in for that, you know, so there’s 
no chance for any one.” 

Simon smiled very blandly at this side 
compliment. . 

“So you- fellows,” continued Tony, 
“may command my services from morning 
to night if you like.” 

“Loman was grinding hard all yester- 
day,” said Braddy, ‘I’m afraid he'll be 
rather a hot one to beat.” 


es before the nine o’clock 
them down to the Fifth 
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“But we must beat him, mind, you 
fellows,” said Ricketts, calmly compre- 
hending the whole class in his ‘‘ we.” 

‘““Why, Wray,” said another, “how 
jolly blue you look! For goodness’ sake 
don’t funk it, old man, or it’s all U P.” 

““Who’s going to funk it ?” said Oliver, 
impatiently, on his friend’s behalf. ‘I 
tell you Wray will most likely win.” 

«Well, as long as one of you does,” said 
Tom Senior, with noble impartiality, ‘‘ we 
don’t care which, do we, Braddy ?” 

** Of course not.” 

So, then, all this sympathy and en- 
couragement was not for the two boys at 
all, but for their form. They might just 
as well have been two carefully trained 
racehorses starting on a race with heavy 
odds upon them. 

The Doctor’s entry, however, put an end 
to any further talk, and, as usual, a dead 
silence ensued after the boys had taken 
their seats. 

The Doctor looked a little uncasy. 
Doubtless he was impressed, too, by the 
importance of the occasion. He proceeded 
to call over the lists of candidates for the 
different examinations in a fidgety manner, 
very unlike his usual self, and then turning 
abruptly to the class, said, 

“The Mathematical Medal candidates 
will remain here for examination. The 
English Literature and Nightingale Scho- 
larahip candidates will be examined in the 
Sixth Form room. Boys not in for either 
of these examinations may go to their 
studies till the 12 o’clock bell rings. Be- 
fore you disperse, however,” and here the 
Doctor grew still more Sdgety, “T want 
to mention one matter which [ have already 
mentioned in the Sixth. I mention it not 
because I suspect any boy here of a dis- 
honourable act, but because—the matter 
being a mystery—I feel I must not neglect 
the most remote opportunity of clearing it . 


” 


What on earth was coming? It was as 
good as aghost story, every one was so spell- 

ound and mystified. 

“On Saturday evening I had occasion to 
leave my study for rather less than five 
minutes, shortly after nine o'clock. I had 
been engaged in getting together the 
various papers of questions for to-day’s ex- 
aminations, and left them lying on the 
corner of the table. On returning to my 
study—I had not been absent five minutes 
—I found that one of the papers—one of the 
Nightingale Scholarship papers, which I 
had only just copied out, was missing. IfI 
wero not perfectly sure the full number 
was there before I left the room, I should 
conclude I was mistaken, but of that I am 
sure. I just wish to ask this one question 
here, which I have already asked in the 
Sixth. Does any boy present know any- 
thing about the missing paper?” 

You might have heard a pin drop as the 
Doctor paused for a reply. 

“No? T expected not, I am quite satis- 
fied. You can disperse, boys, to your 
various places.” 

“What a fellow the Doctor is for 
speeches, Wray,” said Oliver, as he and his 
friend made their way to the Sixth Form 
reom. 

“Yes, But that’s a very queer thing 
about the paper, though.” 

«Qh, he’s certain to have mislaid it some- 
where. It’s a queer thing saying anything 
about it; for it looks uncommonly as if he 
suspected some one.” 

“So it does. Oh, horrors! here we sre 
at the torture chamber! I wish it was all 


over!” ard 
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They entered the Sixth Form room, 
whieh was regularly cleared for action. 
One long desk was allotted to the three 
Nightingale candidates, two others to the 
English Literature boys, and another to the 
competitors in a Sixth Form Greek verse 
contest. 

Loman was already im his place, waiting 
with flushed face for the ordeal to begin. 
The two friends took their seats without 
vouchsafing any notice on their rival, and 
an uncomfortable two minutes ensued, 
during which it seemed as if the Doctor 
‘were never to arrive. 

He did arrive at last, however, bringing 
with him the examination papers for the 
various classes. 

‘Boys for the Greek verse prize come 
forward.” 

Wren, Raleigh, Winter, and Cullonby 
advanced, and received each one his paper. 

“Boys for the Nightiogale Scholarship 
come forward.” 

The three competitors obeyed the 
summons, and to each was handed a 

ir. 

twas not in human nature to forbear 
glancing hurriedly at the momentous ques- 
tions, as each walked slowly back to his 
seat. The effect of that momentary glance 
was very different on the three boys. 
Wraysford’s face slightly lengthened, 
Loman’s grew suddenly aghast, Oliver's 
betrayed no emotion whatever. 


«Boys for the English Literature prize come forward.” 
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That was Simon. He had got hold 
of a question which was after his own 
heart, and demanded every second of his 
attention—‘ Describe, in not more than 
twelve lines of blauk verse, the natural 
; beauties of the River Shar.” Here was a 
chance for the Domiuican poet ! 


“ The Shar is a very beautiful stream, 
Of the Ouse a tributary ; 
Up at Gusset Weir it’s prettiest I ween 
Because there the birds sing so merry.” 


These four lines the poet styled, ‘‘Canto 
One,” Cantos 2, 3, and 4 were much of the 
same excellence, and altogether the effusion 
was in one of Simon’s happiest moods. 
Alas! as another poet said, ‘‘ Art is long, 
time is flecting.” The clock pointed to three 
long before the bard had penned his fifth 
canto; and sadly and regrctfully he and 
his fellow-candidates gathered together 
and handed in their papers, for better or 
worse. 

Among the last to finish up was Oliver, 
who had been working hammer and tongs 
during the whole examination. 

“‘How did you get on?’ said Wrays- 
ford, as they walked back to the Fifth. 

‘*Middling, not so bad as I feared; how 
did you?” 

«Not very grand, I'm afraid; but better 
than I expected,” suid Wraysford. ‘ But 


These duly advanced and were furnished, and then silence 
reigned in the room, broken only by the rapid scratching of 
pens, and the solemn tick of the clock on the wall. 

Reader, you doubtless know the horrors of an examina- 
tion-room as well as I do. You know what it is to sit 
biting the end of your pen, and glaring at the ruthless 
question in front of you. You know what it is to dash 
nervously from question to question, answering a bit 
of this and a bit of that, but Jacking the patience to work 
steadily down the list. And you have experienced doubt- 


less the aggravation of hearing the pen of the 
man on your right fying along the paper with a 
hideous ‘squeak, never stopping for a moment to 
give youa chance! And knowing all this, there is no 
need for me to describe the vicissitudes of this particular 
day of ordeal at St. Dominic's. 

The work went steadily on from morning to afternoon. 
More than one anxious face darted now and then nervous 
glanees up at the clock as the hour of closing approached. 

Loman was one of them. He was evidently in diffi- 
culties, and the Fifth Form fellows, who looked round 
occasionally from their English Literature papers, were 
elated to sec their own men writing steadily and hard, 
while the Sixth man looked all aground. There was one 
boy, however, who had no time for such observations. 


The dreaded Ordeal had come. 


‘I eay, did you see how gravelled Loman 
seemed? I fancy he didn’t do very much.” 

“So I thought; but I hadn’t time to 
watch him much.” 

In the Fifth there was a crowd of ques- 
tioners eager to ascertain how their cham- 
pions had fared; and great was their delight 
to learn that neither was utterly cast down 
at his own efforts. 

‘You fellows are regular bricks if you 
get it!” cried Ricketts. 

“It'll be the best thing has happened 
for the Fifth for a long time.” 

“Ob, I say,” said Simon, suddenly, ad- 
dressing Oliver in a peculiarly knowing 
tone, “wasn’t it funny, that about the 
Doctor losing the paper? Just the very 
time I met you coming out of his atady, 
you know, on Saturday evening. Bat of 
course I won't say anything. Only wasnt 
it funny ?” 

What had come over Oliver, that he sud- 
denly turned crimson, and without a sing'e 
word struck the speaker angrily on the 
forehead ? 

Was he mad? or could it possibly te 
that— 

Before the assembled Fifth could recover 
from their astonishment or conjecture as 
to the motive for this tudden exhibition «f 
feeling, he turnod abruptly to the door aud 
quitted the room. 

(To be continued.) 


Small Arms.—See p. 370. 
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VIDENTLY the club, 
aud the pointed 
tick used as a 
spear, were the 
earliest means used 
for the destruction of 
nimals and for war- 
fare ; then almost si- 
multaneou comes 
application of 
nted stick to 
Strong 
men who used bows 
and arrows had, of 
the advan- 
tage over their weak- 
er brethren by being 
o shoot greater 
ces with accu- 
y than men of 
uscular power. 
"TARTS But as there always 
have been men with more strength in their 
brains than in their muscles, weapons were in 
due course invented for hunting and warfare 
that did not require physical strength. 

‘The arbalast, or cross-bow, is a bow witha 
stock fitted in the centro, along which the 
string is drawn by means of levers, This wea- 
pon was known to the Romans at an early 
period, and appears depicted in missals of the 
eleventh century, showing that it was used in 
England at that. time. In the picture by 
Antonio Pollainolo, in the National Gallery, of 
the “‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” we can see 
the simpler forms of arbalasts. Our central 
illustration of ‘the preceding page represents a 
Genoese arbalaster using an elaborate machine 
to wind up the string of his weapon. 

The first small firearms were simply small 
eannons held in the hands. They appear de- 
lineated in Ms, as early as 1420 a.p. Our illus- 
tration represents a dragoon with his gun (or 
“‘ gonne,” as it was then spelt) suspended. from 
his neck and held against his corselet by his left 
hand ; his right hand holds the slow match for 
firing. In the other illustration the handle of 
the gonne is longer, and towards the end is 
grasped under the shoulder at the armpit. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century a 
wooden stock ap) , which enabled the gun to 
be fired from the shoulder. A pan was now 
added to the right side of the touch-hole to 
hold the priming, also a flat pieco of metal that 
turned on a pin for protecting the priming from 
the wind and rain. 

The matchlock with trigger was next in- 
vented, and its appearance indicated the arque- 
bus—or harquebus (sce illustration )}—which was 
invented in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a specimen of which—constructed to load 
at the breach—is preserved in the Tower of 
London, and is supposed to have formerly be- 
longed to Henry vit. 

In the next invention the stock was made to 
slope, which improvement appears in the weapon 
called ‘*haquebut,” or hagbut, which was 
known in this country in the reign of Richard 111. 
A stronger weapon was afterwards constructed 
for the purpose of propelling heavy bullets, and 
the new gun received the name of ‘‘ musquct.”” 
Onr illustration represents a musquetecr ; around 
his neck is a strap, from which hang various 
bags containing bullets, moulds, and priming 
yowder ; also below his waist is suspended his 
powder-flask, his right hand contains the slow- 
match and gun-rest ; the latter article was neces- 
sary from the weight of the musquet. The firing 
of this weapon was a slow process, each shot 
taking about fifteen minutes in preparation. 

The caliver (see illustration) was another 
weapon similarly constructed. It was shorter 
and lighter, and could be fired quicker than the 
musquet ; it was also wider in the bore, hence 
the name “calibre” which got corrupted into 
“‘caliver.” Attempts were now made to super- 
sede the slow match, which must have been 
troublesome to keep alight, besides dangerous 
to the gunpowder one’s comrades carried. 


The wheel-lock was one of the first steps in this 
direction (see illustration). It consisted of a 
grooved wheel, to the axis of which a spring was 
attached ; this was wound up with a spanner 
after tho manner of a watch-key. A piece of 
pyrites (a mineral containing sulphur and iron) 
was fitted into the lock-head. When the trigger 
was pulled it released the wheel, and spinning 
round in contact with the pyrites, sparks were 
emitted and the charge fired. This mechanism 
was uncertain, and both this and early flint-locks 
were mostly fitted with the slow-match-holder 
for use in case of failure. The application of 
flint and steel to a gunlock first appeared in 
the snaphance, which was a Dutch invention. 

The old flint-lock, after doing duty in the | 
Peninsular war and Waterloo, was superseded 
by the percussion gun known as Brown Bess, 
with which the troops were chiefly armed during . 
the Crimean war, but the few Minie rifles the 
infantry had, suggested the importance of arming 
all the troops with the vastly improved weapon. 
It had long been discovered that a thin rotatory 
groove made down the inside of the barrel of a | 
gun, and a bullet forced to slide down the 
grooves caused the missile to travel a greater 
distance and with more correctness. 

The Germans claim the invention of rifles as 
early as 1381, but the earliest patent for rifling 
guns in England dates 1635. In 1851 Minie i 
rifles that propelled an elongated bullet were 
served out generally to our army. Hitherto 
rifles had been only used by a few special regi- 
ments, such as the Duke’s Own Rifle Brigade. 
I can recollect when a little boy being told that 
when a rifleman was taken prisoner ho was 
always shot without mercy. In 1853 the 
Minie rifle was succeeded by the long Enfield, 
which had three grooves, and the short Enfield 
with five grooves was introduced in 1856. 
During this revolution of arms the Prussians 
wero not idle. They tacitly adopted a breech- 
loader, which was called here the ncedle-gun, 
because the charge was ignited inside the gun 
by means of the blow and perforation of the 
cartridge by a piece of steel wire. The defeat 
of the Austrians hy the Prussians at the battle 
of Sadowa in 1866 displayed the importance of 
this new breech-loader. In 1864 our Govern- 
ment availed themselves of the invention of a 
gunmaker of the name of Snider, who under- 
took to convert the Enfield rifle toa breech- 
loader at a cost of twenty shillings a rifle. This 
arm is still used by our volunteers (see illus- 
tration). The French also adopted a breech- 
loader called the Chassepot, which claims a 
superiority over the necdle-gun in range, accu- 
ray, and simplicity. 

ur Government then offered inducements to 
inmakers for the production of rifles develop- 
ing further improvements. Mr. Martini and 
Mr. Henry were the favoured competitors, and it 
was decided by the judges at the War Office 
that the two inventions combined would make 
the best weapon for the British army. They 
chose Martini’s mechanism for the breech-lead- 
ing and Henry’s system for rifling the barrel, 
hence the name this arm bears (Martini-Henry). 
It can be fired with accuracy at the rapid rate 
of twenty rounds in less than a minute of time, 
and is effoctive at a range of 1,200 yards. 


MULTUM IN PARVO; 
OR, 4 POCKET PHILOSOPHER. 


8 I strolled along the mea- 
dows on a recent winter 
day, 

I spied a youthful school- 
boy with a mongrel pup 
at play 

He shook with lightsome 
laughter as the awkward 

terrier sped 

}— Im haste to catch his curly 

2 tail, which still kept 

well ahead, 


I called the youngster to me with a gentle 
‘Hither, lad ! 

Your face is somewhat dirty, but your features 
are not bad ; 

Your arms are straight, your shoulders square, 
you've ruddy cheeks and lips, 

But you seem to be deformed about the region 
of the hips. 


‘And why, O bashful rustic, do you vainly 
struggle so 

To pocket both your hands, although you 
pockets overflow ? 

Come, take them out and show to me what 
spoils lie hidden there, 

And I'll give to you a penny if I find I’ve one 
to spare,” 


The lad looked half suspicious, but he acted a3 
I bid; : 

From out his left-hand pocket he produced a 
saucepan lid ; 

To balance that he slowly dragged from forth 
the other side, 

A whistle and a pegtop, with a sprig of London 
Pride. 


Then down upon the grass there fell in one un- 
ceasing flow 

Nine marbles and a piece of string, a dozen nats 
or 80, 

The collar ef his mongrel pup, a pencil without 
point, 

The socket and some inches of a fishing-rod's 
top joint. 


“Come, come, my little conjuror, don’t bring 
out more, I beg, 

It seems to me your pockets must be longer 
than your leg ;” 

He did not answer, but he grinned a wide un- 
meaning smile, 

And kept a constant streamlet from his pockets 
all the while. 


I did not know till then that bones were looked 
upon as toys, 

Nor did I know that bladeless knives were 
treasured up by boys ; 

I did not think that toffee was improved by 
cobbler’s wax, 

And I’d failed to see the pleasure of collecting 
loose tin tacks, . 


I gave the lad a penny and a pat upon the head, 

“‘] hope your head’s no empticr than your 
pockets are,” I said ; 

He looked up with a snigger, for the coin had 
made him bold, : 

“TJ often fills they pockets with a lot more 
than they'll hold. 


“Tt saves a deal of trouble if it ¢s a tightish ft, 

You've always got things handy, though they 
chafes your legs a bit ;” 

Then he added as I smiled a smile I could not 


quite control,— 
“You should seo what I gets in ’em whea 


they've got a good big hole!” 
Pavi Buake 
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GOATS AND GOAT-KEEPING. 
PART IIL. 


AAs now ascertained to the best of your 
I. judgment that the goat is no older than it 
was represented, and that it is a good milker and 
good in points, you must next find out whether 
it be healthy or not. I cannot lay down rules 


to enable you to determine whether or not a / 


goat be in good health, but the following hints 
aay be of use. A healthy goat, then, is a 


sprightly, happy looking ‘goat, that, quiet J 


though she may be, takes an interest in her sur- 
roundings, and does not seem afraid of any- 
thing. She has a bright sparkling eye, a damp 


nose, and a good appetite, with hard gums and | 


a sweet breath. 

Get the pedigree if possible with the goat, for 
there is a deal in this. Sce that she comes of a 
strain that have been for some time celcbrated 
for their milking qualities. A good pedigree 
goat is worth shillings if not pounds more than 
one without such a pedigree. 


Nanny in full milk? Tho answer is, If she is 
young, of large size, and good strain or pedi- 
gree, and a really good milker—giving about 
two quarts a day—and an animal of quiet non- 
vicious tendencies, you will have her really 
shen) if you pay only two guineas for her. If 
she does not give so much milk, about thirty 
shillings would be enough to give. ‘T’o some of 
my young readers this may seem a deal of 
money to begin with, after taking into consider- 
ation the outlay for the house and fittings, 
food, etc. Well, I but lay before them plain 
facts, and after reading my next paper, wherein 
I shall deal with feeding, etc., they will be in a 
better position to count costs before going into 
the market to buy. Meanwhile let me remind 
them that the best cow's milk is at present five- 
pence aquart. Goat's milk is far more nourish- 
ing and often an incalculable boon to the invalid 
or to delicate children ; it ought to sell easily for 
tenpence a quart, but say only eightpence, and 
say your goat only gives a quart and a half a 
day, well, that is one shilling a day at least. 

It is a good plan to buy not only a goat in 
full milk but a young Nanny kid at the same 
time. You can purchase the latter for about 
ten shillings, and the two together will cost but 
little more to keep than the one. By-and-by 
this kid will breed, and you will have a nico 
Fours goat to keep up your supply of milk. 

‘ou will have kids as well, and if you have a 
field or common where they can frisk about and 
feed and grow, until it is time to kill them for 
table, 90 much the better, and so much the more 
profit to you as stock-keeper. The flesh of a 
young sucxling kid, when properly dressed and 
cooked, is most delicate and delicious eating, 
but if you do not care to kill them, you can 
always find a ready market for them when they 
are about six months old, if not before then. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 


By Lovis Rovssrer. 
CHAPTER XXI.—OLD PLANS AND OLD FRIENDS, 


ANIEL 
‘ was 
sleeping 
soundly, 
when he 
heard the 
voice of 
a Penguin 
shouting to 
4 him, 

“© Now, 
lazyboots, 
a get up! It 

is ready 
BSnine 

o'clock, and 
time for us to set to work. We have got 
to earn our dinner and our bed!” 

The young Frenchman rubbed his eyos. 


After reading the fragment of Bastion’s ; 


journal he had fallen asleep, his mind full 
of pleasant anticipations, which his dreams 
soon converted into realities. Rich, and 

ering beneath the weight of his gold, 


stagg 

he ‘Deheld himeelf triumphantly entering | 
one of the best hotels in Melbourne, the t 
) property in Victoria?” 


servants bowing down to the ground 
before him, every one anxious to’ gratify 
his slightest wish; and then, at Penguin's 
shout, he found himself in a stuffy attic, 
with the light shining in with difficulty 
through a small-paned dormer window. 
Bitter disenchantment! Would the dream 
never become a reality ? 

Daniel sighed and got up. 

“You sigh,” said Penguin. ‘It seems 
to me I have allowed you to bo pretty 
comfortable. But we are ‘not here to 
amuse ourselves. We shall soon be at the 
end of the couple of shillings we have left. 
What shall we do then?” 

“You are right,” said Daniel. ‘We 
must find some occupation which will yield 
us the wherewithal to live. I do not 
expect it will be very difficult for us to do 
so, a8 from what I have been often told 
thore has been plenty of work in this coun- 
try since the discovery of the gold-fields.”” 

“The best thing for us to do would be 
to find a good captain as soon as possiblo 
and get on board ship,” said Penguin. “I 
have already had enough of this place, 
where everything is topsy-turvy, where 
the beggars arc grand seigneurs, where 
the savages are moro charitable than the 
whites, where the birds’ are quadrupeds, 
and the trees havo neither fruits nor 
shade.” 

‘*But you know very well that it is 
impossible for us to Bo away from Aus- 
tral am in that manner! " ae 

““Why so? I do not know anything of 
the kind.” £ 

“‘ That is true,” said Daniel, with embar- 
rassment; and then affectionately taking 
the hand of the young Canadian, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘My good Martial, I love you 
more than a friend, moro than a brother. 
I owe you so much that I know not how I 
shall ever be able to repay you. You have 
twice saved my life.” 

“Never mind that,” interrupted the 
Canadian. “TI only did what you would 
have done in my place.” 

‘In short, I love you because you are 
better than I am, and if I have not revealed 
my secret to you before, it is because my 


conscierice reproaches me with my past 
conduct, and I was afraid of having to 
blush in your presence. But I will now 
be frank. You shall know everything, aud 
I leave it to you to deeide.” , 

Then Daniel told him the history of his 
adventures, from his departure from Cas- 
tell to his engagement with Captain 
Goulard. He explained how he had been 
led to open the gold-digger’s pocket-book, 
and then he related the flight of Dominique 
end the fortunate discovery of Bastien’s 
plan. 

The tale was told, and Daniel bowed his 
head and waited for his friend’s verdict. 
Penguin remained lost in thought. 

es you know what has become of 
Madame Moreau ?” he asked, at last. 

“Did I not tell you she left Cette with- 
out giving any address?” ; 

“Well, to tell you frankly, the only 
thing I blame you for is that you came- 
away without making every effort to dis- 
cover the gold-digger’s widow. Remem- 
ber that the poor woman is still perhaps. 
ignorant of the death of her husband, that. 
she is ignorant of the fortune which has 
been left her, and that for two years, per- 
haps, she has been without any means.” 

“* What shall we do, then?” 

“We must, in the first place, attempt to 
obtain some information reepecting Bastien 
Moreau. Did he not tell you that the 
whole of his fortune had been invested in. 


‘Yes, at Melbourne and in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“Then whatever will have become of it, 
with nobody here to look after it, in a. 
country which, I should think, is the 
rendezvous of all the thieves in the world ? 
In any case, a lucky chance has caused 
Bastien’s seoret to fall into your hands. 
We must try.and find the treasure, and 
when we have-discovered it we will return 
to France and present to Madame Moreau 
the gold which belongs to her. Is not 
that what you wanted to do?” 

Daniel blushed and hesitated, but over- 
coming his confusion, he said, 

“*No, Martial, that is not what I in- 
tended to do. When the paper fell into 
my hands I thought only of myself. It 
seemed to me that this treasure belonged 
to me, and I saw myself already rich.” 

“That was wrong,” interrupted Pen- 


“*T felt that it was wrong. The secret 
oppressed me; it weighed on my mind, 
and I never thought of the simple and just 
solution that you suggest. You are right. 
We must seek the fortune and return it 
to Madame Moreau. I am happy now. 
‘Would that I coyld become as good as you.”” 

And in an outburst of gratitude ho threw 

himself on his friend’s neck. 
- “You are better than you think,” said 
Penguin, ‘‘only you do not always see very 
clearly, and you run blindly ahead with- 
out thinking that you may come in contact 
with some serious obstacle; ’’ and then, to 
bring the scene to a close, he added, “‘ Let 
us look at the famous plan.” 

Daniel drew it from its hiding-place and 
laid it unfolded on the table before Pen- 
guin, who began to examine it attentively. 
“Do you know the position of the Murray 
and the Murrumbidgee ?”’ he asked. 

“That I don’t!” said Daniel. ‘All I 
could make out from Bastien’s journal was 
that the spot is in the interior of the 
country, in the midst of a desert.” 

“Oh, bother it! How shall we get 
there? It is not so pleasant going so far 
into the interior; we knowsomething about 
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that already. Then we shall have to pur- 
chase tools and provisions, which will as- 
suredly cost us money, and at this moment 


we have only got two shillings, and that is | ‘‘ Dominique!” he exclaimed. 


right in telling you that sailors always 
meet again?” 
The young Frenchman raised his head. 


“What do you 


just sufficient for our breakfast this morn- 
ing, for this wretched inn is as dear as the 
best hotel in Quebec.” 

“Well, we will wait till we have got a 
‘little money,” said Daniel; ‘we will 
work.” 

“Just so; and while at work we will 
‘pick up the necessary information, and we 
will start on the journey only when we are 
well equipped. That is an understood 
thing. Let us go and have something to 
-eat and think it over.” 

They descended to the saloon and ordered 
breakfast. The room, in spite of the bright 
son which flooded the outside with light, 
was very gloomy, and in the half-light 
which prevailed the lads did not notice a 
man seated alone at a table near to theirs. 
On the other hand, the stranger examined 
the new-comers attentively. Satisfied ap- 
parently with his examination, he rose and 
advanced boldly towards them. ‘ Well,” 
‘eaid he, suddenly, to Daniel, “ was I not 


think | saw?" 


“Himself,” said the sailor, and, turning 
towards the Canadian, he graciously added, 
““Mr. Penguin, I believe?” 

“Just 30,” quietly replied the lad. 

The two boys looked at one another and 
felt rather embarrassed, but the sailor, in 
no way disconcerted at the coolness of the | 
reception, took a stool and seated himself 
at their table, shouting at the same time 
to the waiter, ‘‘ Let me have my breakfast, 
here with these gentlemen.” And then, 
addressing Martial, ‘‘ You would not be- 
lieve how happy I am to find myself once 
more among friends, for you must allow 
me, Mr. Penguin, to look upon you as one. 
The friends of our friends are our friends, 
is it not so? It is an old proverb,” added 
he, with a grin. 

The Canadian vouchsafed no reply to this 
amiable declaration, but the imperturbable 
Dominique centinued, ‘I am so much the 


more happy to see Daniel again as I have, 
in truth, te apologise to him pretty con- 


siderably. Just imagine for a moment that 
when I left the Three Parrots Hotel I was 
so sorry to separate from my young friend 
that I fled precipitately at night like a 
thief. I seized my bundle of clothes in 
the chest of drawers, and thrust it under 
my arm and ran off.” 

On hearing this barefaced admission of 
the theft Daniel’s face darkened. 

“I embarked,” continued the sailor, 
‘and once on board I threw my bundle 
into a corner of my locker, and then [ 
thought of it no more. The Belle Therese 
took me to Algiers, where we sailed with 
liquors, thence we plied to and fro between 
Oran and Carthagena, and lastly we made 
for Madeira, where the captain was to take 
in a cargo of cochineal.” 

Penguin, to whom this narrative was of 
little interest, could not repress a yawn. 

“There is no fun up to the present,” 
continued Dominique, ‘‘ but wait for the 
end. At Madeira I found you again—at 
least, I found my young friend here again, 
for I then had not the honour of Mr. Pen- 
guin’s acquaintance. I found you then in full 
fight, and I had the luck to come to your 
rescue. On the morrow I was still quite 
affected at our meeting, when the captain 
upset me about some trifle, and I demanded 
my wages, took my bundle, and went 
ashore. Two hours afterwards I had again 
got to work, and was aboard the Bulldog, 
bound for Melbourne. Hardly had I got 
on board when I went below, and, as my 
costume began to want a clean up, I 
looked for a change of clothes. I opened 
my bundle, and what do you think 1 saw 
in the middle of my things? I will give 
you a thousand guesses.” 

Daniel, who was all attention, trembled 
with emotion. 

“Well,” continued Dominique, ‘‘ I found 
there, in my bundle, Daniel’s pocket- 
book!” 

“Bastien Moreau’s pocket-book!” ex- 
claimed the two cabin-boys. 

“Precisely. When I saw it I thought 
I should have tumbled head over heels. 
‘Martigues, my friend,’ said I, ‘ you area 
dishonoured man. Your pupil, Daniel 
Riva, will think that you stole this. What 
you bad better do is to plunge head fore- 
most into the sea.’ However, I said in a 
moment, ‘ That is not possible, Daniel Riva 
knows you better; he knows you.are an 
honest man. He will not dare to suspect 
his old comrade—’ ” 

‘‘What have you done with the pocket- 
book?”? asked Daniel, in an agitated 
tone. 

“Ah! That is a long story!" continued 
the sailor, appearing embarrassed. ‘‘ When 
I came here every one was running off to 
the gold-fields, and I did as the others did, 
but fortune did not favour me. I came 
back to Melbourne without a halfpenny. 


| Then I Hhongne of the money in the pocket- 


book, and I said if you were here you 
would not refuse to come to my aid, and so 
I took some of the money—but not sll— 
and there still remain a couple of hundred 
francs; they are yours, and I am ready to 
give them up to you.” 

Groping in his pocket, Dominique drew 
out eight sovereigns, which he displayed 
before Daniel. 

“This is on account,” added he. ‘I will 
hand over the rest as soon as I can.” 

“« And the pocket-book ? ” 

“The pocket-bsok! Behold it!” 

And with a gesture of well-feigned sim- 

licity the sailor laced the leather case 
before the young Frenchman. 
(To be continued.) 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Invixg, tue Scorrisy CArrarn. 


PART XY. 


TT sotneR 
word be- 
fore leav- 
ing the 

subject of 
teuch, 
There is no part 
offootball where 
there is lesstime 
to go to sleep 
over it than fac- 
ing — opposin, 
forwards an 
waiting for the 
throw-out with- 
in a few yards 
of your own 
goal. Itismar- 
vellous how a 
lot of forwards, 
who out in midfield do not seem to care which 
side gets the ball from the throw-out, and who 
appear careless and sleepy-headed about the 
business, waken up and are on the ball and the 
man like lions when the same game is going 
on near their own goal-line. Their chief danger 
is the passing back by their opponents and the 
downfall of their goal by a drop. 

I would say this to forwards lining-out for a 
throw out of touch near an opponent's goal-line, 
Have more in your minds to throw back than 
to get in yourselves. And to the defending 
forwards I would say, Look out particularly for 
your opponents passing back. I would advo- 
cate much more passing back on the part of the 
lining-out forwards than is usually practised in 
any part of the field. Close to their own goal- 
line I would advise them to, whenever they can, 
throw back to their men behind to have it 
touched down. It is quite fair strategy, though 
their opponents may not like it. It isa com- 
mon thing to see the side which is on the de- 
fensive afraid to throw out at all, and simply 
time after time to see the man in touch shoving 
the ball into the arms of his own forward who 
is next the touch-line, who simply steps into 
touch and repeats the process. This 1s most 
stupid and funky play. Far better in these 
circumstances avail yourselves of the alternative, 
which is to walk it out any distance between 
five and fifteen yards, and thus form a maul. 

Another abuse of touch is to take raking 
kicks far into touch, and this looks especially 
bad with a wind, with the mere object of wast- 
ing time. The use of touch to relieve your goal 
from a rush of opponents is quite fair, and goud 

lay ; but a little kick will serve your purpose 
here, and it is quite a different case from a big 
kick far into touch merely to gain the time it 
takes to bring back the ball aguin. Another 
employment of touch occurs to me, which is not 
illegal, and I think would be quite justifiable in 
extremis (though I must say it would not Jook 
well), and that is to throw the ball back into 
touch. I have never seen it done, but I do not 
see why it may not be done when there is no 

time to do anything clse. Always each mark a 

man in lining-out for a throw from touch. 

There are two points of danger in a throw-out 

near goal—viz., the two ends of the line; and 1 

am not sure that the touch-end of the line is 

not the more dangerous, simply because it is apt 

to be least watched. Over and over again I 

have secn a try stolen by the ball being passed 

sharply to the forward next the line, who throws 
himself behind, while his opponents are each 
marking his man farther out, and especially 
watching the extreme end of theline. Try and 
throw straight out at right angles the first at- 
tempt. It is irritating to have the ball time 
after time thrown out crooked, just to be brought 


back again. 
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(9) In Goal: its use and abuse.—The pri- 
mary use of the goal-line is to bound the ends 
of the field of play, as touch-line bounds its 
sides. But there is much important play goes 
on behind goal-line, in goal, for all that. Be- 
hind an opponent’s goal-line is a sort of en- 
chanted ground to the football-player. The 
sensation of crossing that mark with the ball 
uoder your arm, or close to your toe, is some- 
thing to be experienced, but not described in 
words. It is one of the supreme moments in 
the life of a player. You knowall about touch- 
ing-down and taking out to the twenty-five. 
You know about tries and taking out for a place 
kick. And here I would take the opportunity 
of correcting a misstatement I mate in an 
earlier paper. I said that the ball might be 
run in between the posts, but not taken out for 
atry between them. That was the rule up till 
lately. Now the ball may be taken out between 
the goal-posts, and it is hard to see why it 
should ever have been forbidden. But the 
Jaws of the Rugby game are in many cases mys- 
terious. If asked, When should one touch- 
down behind one’s own goal-line? I should say, 
Simply when it is necessary in order to prevent 
one’s opponents doing it. Run it out and kick 
into touch whenever you can. There are cer- 
tainly times of temptation. When you havea 
strong wind in your favour it is very apt to 
entice you to touch-down, even when not ab- 
solutely necessary, for the sake of the long drop 
you will get with the wind from the twenty-five. 
With a strong wind against you I should almost 
justify touching-down as necessary, rather than 
running it out and risking a drop into touch 
against a wind that may come with a puff aud 
carry the ball back right in front of your goal. 
What about running back from the field of play 
behind your own goal-line, when pressed, and 
touching-down! It is only to be resorted to in 
moments of despair, after every spark of am- 
bition has forsaken your bosom. It looks bad, 
it is hated by spectators, and scorned by 
enemies. Some say, o2 the principle that deat. 
is preferable to dishonour, that you should 
never do it. I do nct agree with them. The 
inoments when it should be resorted to are rare, 
but they occur, and then it not only may, but 
should be done, on the principle that anything 
is better, so long as it is not illegal, than letting 
your opponenta have atry. The chief abuse of 
tn-goal is that it is utilised too often. 

The objective point of many players, I may 
say most, is not a goal, but a try. Now that is 
wrong. A try isa cumbersome and irrational 
way of getting a goal. The best way for a man 
to get a goal is to kick one from the field. A 
try is not a certain goal, but sending the ball 
between the posts is; and remember that a goal 
counts more than apy number of tries. Always 
drop at goal when you have a chance, even 
though you feel pretty sure of a run in if you 
choose. It is the proper game, and the more it 
is practised by a side the better for that side at 
the end of the season. There is plenty of room in 
the game for both goals and tries. All that I 
say is, Remember that a goal comes first, and 
that the best kind of goal is the goal kicked 
from the field. A maul in goal is not a thing 
to be desired. It should very seldom occur. 
It must sometimes occur. My simple advice to 

layers in regard to this is, get into one as sel- 
bed as possible ; but once in one, hang on to 
the bitter end. 

On running in, always try to get as nearly in 
straight behind goal as possible before touching- 


down. There should be plenty of room behind 
the goal-line to allow o wide run round. Re- 
member you are not bound to touch-down once 


you get behind. You may if you choose pass 
to a friend, or ran out again, in the hope of 
getting round and in nearer the Goal. A touch- 
down far out is a very unsatisfactory point to 
gain ; yet it is far better than ne point at all, 
so take it rather than want; but don’t take it 
if you can by hook or by crook do better. 
Never touch-down yourself if you think that by 
chucking to a friend you enable him to get into 
a more favourable position. The point of the 
whole game where selfishness is mest apt to be 
displayed is in such o case as this. ‘ou have 


ran a long way, passed lots of opponents, got 
close to goal, and you see one back waiting for 
you whom you are doubtful if you can pass, 
pumped out as you are and he fresh. A friend 
following up is at your elbow, and says, 
“*Chuck.” Win you do it, or risk arush past 
the back and secure the honour and glory of 
the tonch-down yourself? Certainly chuck. 
You lose the chance of getting behind. That 
is nothing. Your side gets the ‘touch-down 
certain, that is everything. When a try is 
being kicked against you, don’t stand still and 
accept the inevitable. It is not an inevitable 
goal, and you may prevent it by charging 
straight at the ball as soon as it touches the 
ground, and in the first place shake the nerve 
of the kicker, or in the second place touch the 
ball as it flies and thus make it no goal, even 
though you fail to deflect its course. To the 
placer I would say, Always take it fur enough 
to render a successful charge in absolutely im- 
possible, unless the kicker takes a fit at the 
critical moment, or does something equally im- 
probable. 

(10) Touch-in-Goal.—In this the ball is dead. 
Therefore never send it into your opponents’ 
touch-in-goal for any purpose whatever. Always 
get it into your own touch-in-goal when you 
can, Ina maul-in-goal try and roll the maul 
in there, and if you succeed you are safe. If an 
opponent has run across your goal-line, and hig 
can charge or jam him into touch-in-goal before: 
he touches-down, you have effectually drawn 


his teeth, 
(To be continued.) 
ke el 
BALLOONS AND ALL ABOUT 
THEM. 


By A PROFESSIONAL AERONAUT AND BALLOON- 
MAKER, 


PART IIL 


t BALLOONS con- 
structed to carry 
passengers vary 
pg yal very much in size, 
: the smallest being 
of 18,000 cubic feet capacity, capable of raising 
two people only—the aeronaut and one pas- 
senger. This, ora little larger, is the size of 
the balloon now erally used, larger balloons. 
being made principally for scientific purposes. 
Such a one was the celebrated ‘‘ Mammoth,” 
supplied by Mr. Coxwell for the memorable in- 
vestigations by Mr. Glaisher some nineteen 
ears ago, of which I suppose you may probably 
have heard, and concerning which it may in- 
terest you to learn that on two of their ascents 
I had the honour of accompanying those famous 
aeronants, the ascents ta ing place on both 
occasions from the Crystal Palace, and the de- 
scents once at Singlewell, near Gravesend, and. 
once near Woking. 

The gas with which an ordinary balloon is 
filled is the gas supplied by the gas companies 
for street and house lighting, which is called 
carbonated hydrogen. Pure hydrogen is seldom 
employed for balloon inflation, though it may 
be interesting to state that the big captive bal- 
loon at the Paris Exhibition was inflated with 
pure hydrogen, manufactured with sulphuric 
acid, zinc, and water. This is called sulphurated 
hydrogen, and possesses nearly double the lift- 
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ing power of coal gas. A balloon held down by 
a rope requires great ascending power, therefore 
all captive ba!loons should be inflated with pure 
hydrogen. Tho very great expense of this gas, 
however, prevents its use in ordinary cases. 

The Taltoon being filled with gus, the aero- 
naut and his passenger take their seats in the 
car, ready to ascend. The first thing to be 
done is to untie the neck of the balloon, which 
has been fastened up with a piece of string or 
a handkerchief since the hose-pipe was removed, 
when the balloon was quite inflated. The ob- 
ject of having the neck of the balloon wide open 
is this: Directly the balloon rixes expansion 
takes place, owing to the rarefied state of the 
atmosphere, and the higher it ascends the more 
rarefied the air becomes, and consequently the 
less atmospheric pressnre is there upon the 
balloon, the natural consequence being that the 
gas expands, and makes its way by degrees out 
of the neck. If there were no such escape the 
balloon would burst. When the neck is wide 

n those in the car can see into the middle 
of the balloon, which has a very curious appear- 
ance. 

We are now supposed to be ready for starting, 
there having been placed at the bottom of the 
car several more hags of ballast than are known 
to be required. These are handed out, one by 
one, until the weight in the car is about equal 
to or a little lighter than the ascending power 
of the balloon. Then the aeronaut, feeling him- 
self master of the situation, calls out in a loud 
voice, ‘ All hands off!” At the word of com- 
mand the assistants, who have been kceping 
the car down, leave go their hold, and the ae 
loon rises slowly and majestically into the air. 
{Please now to put yourself into the place of 
the passenger making his first ascent, with eyes 
and ears open to take in all the instruction 
that can be conveyed to him.) 

When about fifteen feet in the air the pas- 
senger, who has by this time probably worked 
himself into a somewhat feverish state of ex- 
citement, is astonished and considerably alarmed 
by a sudden jerk or shock, and the equally 
sudden arrest of the balloon in its upward 
journcy. The fact is that we had not finally 
left our mother earth, but have been pulled 
down again by a ropo, held by the assistants, 
which was attached to the hoop by an instru- 
ment called tho ‘‘liberating iron.” The aero- 
naut himself lets the balloon take its final 
departure when he touches a lever attached to 
the liberating iron, and we are being pulled 
down again on the present occasion because it 
is found that we have too much ascending 
power, and can take in another half bag of 
ballast ; and the more ballast a balloon can carry 
the better, as sometimes ballast is found to be 
worth its relent in gold—or rather, worth as 
much more as life is worth more than the most 
precious of all earthly possessions. At the risk 
of fatiguing you by a digression, I will explain 
how this is. 

The use of ballast is in getting rid of it. 
When the aeronaut desires to descend he pulls 
the line I have before described, letting the 
gas out of the valve at the top, when the bal- 
Joon immediately comes down. Perhaps un- 
favourable weather, with a strong wind, may 
have arisen, and he suddenly sees beneath him 
a village, or a barn, or perhaps he has been 
borne out to sea. In any of these cases almost 
certain death would be the result of a sudden 
descent. So he throws some ballast out of the 
car, which immediately lightens it, and tho 
balloon rises up again and carries him over the 
danger to some place where the descent may be 
made in safety. If all the ballast be injudi- 
ciously or prematurely expended, there is dauger, 
indeed, in descending ; and I know of one in- 
stance, at least, in which a daring: but unskil- 
ful aeronaut was killed, who, in all human 
Picbability, would have been now living if he 
iad had with him but one more bag of ballast. 
So, you sec, I do not exaggerate when I say that 
Dallast is sometimes worth much more than its 
weight in gold. 

To return to our ascent. Having taken on 
board the extra ballast, ‘All hands off!” is 
again called out aloud; again we ascend into 


the air, the band strikes up, the guns are fired, 
the aeronaut, his hand upon the liberating iron, 
salutes the public, the rope is detached, we are 
off ! 

And now I will leave my passenger gazing 
over the side of the car, lost in amazement at 
the grandeur of the scene beneath him, as the 
horizon, tising with our ascent, discloses to view 
an expanse of country of whiclt he could havo 
had no previous conception ; for I have work to 
do. First, I look at the aneroid barometer and 
find that we have arrived at an altitude of about 
three thousand feet, which is the height usually 
attained in an ordinary ascent. The gas has 
been coming out of the neck very freely, and 
the balloon is consequently beginning to de- 
scend. As we do not intend to land just yet, 
however, it is necessary to check the descent by 
parting with a little ballast, which is thrown 
out over the edge of the car, and has the appear- 
ance of smoke as it passes into space. 

Now we are about the same weight as the 
atmosphere with which we are travelling. Al- 
though there was only a slight breeze on the 
surface of the earth, the upper current is con- 
siderably stronger, and we are going along with 
the clouds at a speed of a little less than a mile 
aminute. Yet, though travelling at this rate, 
we appear to be in a dead calm, aud if a feather 
be dropped from the car it will sink slowly in a 

dicular line underneath us. When a 

Hoon has left the earth there is no perceptible 
motion in it whatever. We seem to be sta- 
tionary, while the fields have the appearance of 
rushing quickly along beneath us. We are 
really, as it were, part and parcel of the air, and 
as the current moves so we drift with it, like a 
cork on a running stream, and if it were possible 
to put you blindfold into the car of a balloon, 
yt might be taken up into the clouds and 

rought down again without your being any the 
wiser—indeed, without your knowing anything 
at all about the journey. 

This I have been telling you while we have 
been sailing along through the beautiful sum- 
mer sky, taking in deep gulps of the pure air, 
and looking down and around upon the glorious 
moving panorama. But now I must leave you 
again to your own resources, for it is time that 
we shoul prepare for the descent, and I require 
to have all my wits about me. The grapnel, 
which is hooked on to the edge of the car, is 
| lowered down by the rope, which is 100 feet in 
| length and firmly fastened to the hoop. Now 
wo must exercise judgment and caution in 
| selecting a proper place on which to make our 

descent b Feoking along the earth in the direc- 
tion in which we are travelling. We must not 
come down among the crops, or we shall have 
the farmer after us for damages. The trees are 
particularly dangerous, as we have seen. So 
are the telegraph wires, for even if they should 
not destroy us, it would go hard with us in the 
Law Courts if we were to damage them. An 
aeronaut must thus have his eyes wide open, and 
be able to see some miles in front of him; and 
he must try to make for some open park or 
ture land, which he can distinguish from 
land on which crops are growing by the cattle 
grazing. So the valve is opened a little, with 
the immediate effect of causing the balloon to 
descend to from 1000 to 500 feet above the earth, 

Now we pass rapidly over the country until 
we arrive over the selected spot, when, giving 
the valve another stout pull, the balloon obeys 
and drops. Perhaps, on a closer inspection, the 
place we have chosen is not so favourable as it 
appeared at a distance; then, of course, we 
have to part with a bag of ballast, and ascend 
again until we reach a more suitable alighting 
yround. The grapnel takes hold at last, and 
on & calm day the balloon may be brought down 
as lightly as a feather by the regulating of the 
ballast, but when there is a strong current of 
air the grapnel will sometimes trail, which 


* For scientific purposes a balloon frequently ascends 
as high as three miles above the level of the sea, and 
sometimes as high as five miles. On one memorable 
occasion an aeronaut asserted that he ascended seven 
miles, but considerable doubt was cast on this state- 
ment, it being indeed far from certain that a human 
being could live in an atmosphere so raretied. 


causes the balloon to jerk unpleasantly, but with 
good management there is no danger. 

Having thus taken you up, and brought you 
safely down again, I will relcem the promise 1 
make in the title by showing you 


HOW TO MAKE A MODEL BALLOON, 


which, simple as it may seem, is in reality a 
very intricate operation, and you will tind, as 
ou follow me, that there is a great deal to be 
learned. I do not fancy you will think it at all 
dull work, however ; on the contrary, while it 
is instructive and scientific, it will afford you 
many hours’ agreeable and innocent amusement. 
You have been tanght how to make yachts, and 
have been very delighted, I have nu doubt, 
when your first attempt at shipbuilding has 
proved successful, and you have geen your ship 
float upon tho water and carry sail; but I do 
not think there are many readers of the Boy's 
Own Parer who have had the opportunity of 
learning how to make a balloon which will 
actually hold gas and ascend into the air. Per- 
haps you will tind this latter part of my treatise 
rather technical, yet I hope you will give it 
you attention, for Iam about to endeavour to 
let you know more about this subject than has 
ever been written upon it before, and though I 
do not expect, or wish, to make you all pro- 
fessional aeronauts, I do certainly desire to 
awaken in your minds an interest in ballooning 
—a science which is daily becoming of more 
Tecognised importance. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BESTS ON RECORD. 
Bicyciixe in 1881, 


T is un- 
ques- 
tionable 
that one 
of the 
best bi- 
cycle races 
ever ridden 
was that. for 
the long dis- 
tance Ama- 
teur Ch 
pionship, on July 
27 last, at Surbiton 
Grounds, when Mr. 
Cortis's records ‘be- 
sh tween the iweniy- 

fifth and fiftieth 

miles, and Mr. Griffith's fifty mile time, were 
so brilliantly surpassed. In our ninety-sixth 
number will be found full details of Mr. Cortis’s 
great achievement in September, 1880, when, 
in his attempt to cover the twenty miles in an 
hour, he failed only by a trifle over 38sec., and 
riding on to twenty-five miles, credited himself 
with eleven “bests” at once, shortly afterwards 
retiring from the path with the proud distinc- 
tion of having eclipsed every preceding record 
from three to fifty miles. on the occasion 
which furmed the subject of that notice he had 
the assistance as pace-makers of Mr. G. Lacy 
Hillier of the Stanley, Mr. Crute of the Sutton, 
and Mr. C. D. Vesey of the Surrey Bicycle Clabs, 
and these gentlemen, in addition to Messrs, J. 
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¥. Griffith of the Surrey—the holder of the then 
“best” for fifty miles, the 2h. 54min. 35sec. 
gained at Surbiton on July 17th, 1880—A. J. 
Crichton of Cambridge University, and C. 
Cousins, formed the competitors for the fifty 
miles race on the July Wednesday, when the 
trecords of the “demon medical” beyond the 
, five-and-twenty received their quadruple dis- 
comfiture. The year 1881 will long be known 
“in the bicycling world as ‘“ Hillier’s year,” for 
in it he won all the four championship contests, 
as Cortis had done in 1879, but in no case had 
. he such difficulty in getting away from his men 
as in this prolonged neck-and-neck struggle. 
Everything was in favour of fast time; there 
was no wind, and thé path was simply perfec- 
tion ; no surprise was therefore felt at the record 
‘being beaten. What gave rise to the wonder 
‘80 freely expressed by the spectators was, that 
four men should be so evenly matched and 
trained that throughout a three-hours’ journey 
; they should keep within such a few yards of 
“each other. 

The start took place at a quarter-past five, 
‘and Hillier jumped off with the lead, followed 
‘by Vesey, Crute, and Griffith. Crichton and 
‘ Cousins were soon left far behind, and effected 
‘ a judicious retirement. Three miles on the road 
' Vesey came to the front, passing the mile mark 

at Qmin. 35gsec. from the start, Hillier’s time 
for the one aud two miles having been 3min. 

' 92sec. and 6min. 22sec, At the fourth mile, 
12min. 43sec., Vesey still led, but immediately 
afterwards a change took place, and Hillier 
forged up in front, and led past the even mile 
with 15min. 56sec. His lead was not for long, 
however, for before the sixth mile Crute had 
got up extra steam and edged into first place, 
illier coming next, then Vesey, then Griffith, 
but all being quite close together. Crute covered 
the six miles in 19min. 16sec., and for more 
than sixteen miles retained his station in the 
‘van. At the expiration of the first hour 18 
| miles 510 yards had been covered ; the twenty 
| miles were reeled off in lh. 5min. 47}sec., the 
twenty-three in 1h. 15min. 563sec., and then 
‘finding that, though Cortis’s records below the 
twenty-five would remain undisturbed, his times 
beyond could be beaten, the riders woke up, and 


the straggle became more intense. Inch by inch |. 


Crute came back to his pursuers, and Hillier 
again glided to the front, passing tho twenty- 
fourth mile in 1h. 19min. 6sec. Cruto was not 
to be shaken off as yet, however, and during 
the next mile he again got in front, to be 
headed again as the mile was completed, and in 
the next mile he again deprived Hillier of the 
Jead, to fall back once more as the mile mark 
was neared. The twenty-five miles were com- 
pleted in Ih. 22min. 19see.—Cortis had done 
the distance in lh. 16min. 41%sec.—but this 
was the last of the old records which were left 
standing, and from the twenty-sixth mile up- 
avards began a series of ‘‘ bests,” which wo 
tabulate below. 

Hillier led at the twenty-seventh mile, as he 
chad done at the twenty-sixth, and then Griffith 
had his turn and assumed the lead, Vesey slowl; 
dropping back. For the next three miles, Grit. 
fith led; in the thirtieth mile Vesey was over- 
lapped, and for the rest of the race kept forcing 
the pace in his unavailing efforts to come to 
close quarters again. After the thirty miles 
Griffith drew slowly back to his men, and gave 
way to Hillier, who took the record for the 
thirty-first mile, and shortly afterwards Crute 
slipped into second place. 

in this order the three sped on their way for 
another thirteen miles, and when tho second 
hour was reached Hillier had travelled a hun- 
dred yards short of thirty-six miles. At the 
forty-fifth mile Crute spurted up and led, but 
not for long. Seven laps from home so close 
was the running that the felloe of Griffith's 
wheel clicked ominously against the hind part 
of Hillier’s machine, but no damage was done. 
In the forty-eighth mile Vesey made his last 
vain effort to get up, and at tho same time 
Griffith passed Crute, and crept close up to 
Hillier. This order eontinued until the last 
mile, and then a rare bit of racing began. Hillier 
slowly left Griffith, but seemed for a time to 


bring Crute along with him, as the distance 
between them remained the same, and Crute 
gave Griffith the go-by; and then, in the last 
half, Hillier shook off his antagonists, and 
with a final effort passed the post thirty yards 
in front of Crute, who was some forty in ad- 
vance of Griffith. Vesey rode the distance out, 
and his time was 2h. 51min. 58§sec., so that 
all four of them beat the old time by several 
seconds. The following are the mile txues 
once the records began to be erased — 


MILES, H. M. 8, | MILES, oat ee8 
HILLIER. 38 
2 1°25 34 | 39 
a 1 29 33 | 40 
41 
GRIFFITH. 42 
28 1 32 2 | 43 
2 1 35 43 | 44 
30 1 39 11 
HILLIER. 45 
a ais 42 413 
82 1 4 6; HILLIER 
33 1 49 343 | 4 2 36 473 
34 1 53 6 | 47 2 40 283 
35 1 56 47 43 24 8 
36 2 0 153 | 49 2 47 423 
3 2 8 47b1 50 112) 2 5050p 
Bicycle racing for longer distances is not 


often indulged in by amateurs, and the perform- 
ances above fifty miles are not remarkablo for 
the accuracy of their timing or for their number. 
Such as they were, however, they were all of 
them thrown into the shade some time after the 
race we have been describing by Mr. C. W. 
Vesey, who took such a prominent part therein. 
At the same ground, on the 26th of last October, 
he started at ten o'clock in the morning on an 
attempt to beat the professional time for the 
hundred miles, then and still standing against 
the name of A. Bills, who last year covered the 
century at Molineux Grounds, Wolverhampton, 
in 6h. 37min. 5lsec., a performance a long way 
in front of anything then done by amateurs. 
In this attempt Mr. Vesey did not succeed, but 
he nevertheless achieved a noteworthy result, 
and credited himself with the amateur records 
from the fifty-first to the hundredth mile, the 
times being as given :— 


MILES, H. OM. 8 |, MILES. RM. Ss. 
51 wees 38 7 46 76 seee 4 56 25 
52 3 ll 35 7 ay eS: 
53 3.15 19 73 5 7 37 
to 319 4 7 5 ll 49 
55 3 22 54 80 5 16 9 
56 8B 26 50 81 5 20 27 
4 3 30 38 82 5 2 45 
58 3 34% 83 5 29 3 
59 3 38 21 84 & 33 46 
60 3 42 10 85 5 38 25 
61 3 46 56 86 5 43 22 
62 3 51 39 87 5 48 18 
6s 3 65 42 8s 5 63 14 
64 4.0 % 89 5 67 47 
65 4 6 20 90 6 2 32 
ci 4 9 58 a oT 0 
67 4 14 39 92 6 ll 29 
68 4°19 17 93 6 15 47 
oo 4 23 55 Hw 6 19 51 
70 4 23 59 95 6 24 17 
7 4 33 27 96 6 28 32 
72 4 38 30 97 6 33 8 
73 4 42 46 os 6 387 33 
74 4 47:13 | 99 6 42 13 
75 4 51 42 1100 6 45 b4} 


In this article, and that in our number for 
the 18th of November, 1880, we have thus had 
the pleasure of chronicling no less than eighty- 
siz bicycling bests. These range from eleven to 
a hundred miles, the exceptions being those for 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth miles, which were secured by Mr. Cortis 
previeus to the commencement of our series, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


{FOURTH SERIES.) 


Tuminating.—Sesior Divistoy. 


£ offered in this Clacs, it will be remem- 
bered, a Prize of £2 28. Three compe- 
titors run one another so closely, however, that 
we have increased the value of the prize to 
Three Guineas, and divide it amongst them. 
We have also been induced, by the excellence 
of much of the work sent in, to give some addi- 
tional prizes. The following is our Award :— 


Prizes.—One Guinea cach. 

JAMES Morton Townsenp (aged 18 years), 
1, Glossop Villas, Ashbourne Grove, East Dul- 
wich, Surrey. 

Joun Herpert Srotr (aged 17 years), 
39, Horley Green Road, Claremount, Hulifax. 

Francis E. Masey (aged 19 years), 121, Milk- 
wood Road, Herne Hill, s.. 

Prizxs.—Halj-a-Guinea each. 

TnoMAs WILEMAN (aged 19 years), 2, Stock 
Beck Villas, Kendal, Westmoreland. 

Axtnur C. Cuambers (aged 20), 15, New- 
castle Road, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Prizcs.—is. 6d. each. 

Joux Apert Surron (aged 17 years), 

8, Upper Stanhope Street, Toxteth Park, Liver. 


Witiiam H. Town (aged 20 years), Souter- 
gate, Ulverston, Lancashire. 

Enxest A. Jones (aged 17 years), 58, Rue 
Defacqz, Brussels, 


Certificates. 
WALTER SCULL, Rugby Lodge, Norham Road, Oxford. 
JaMeEs H, ROBERTSON, 8, Waterloo Place, Dundes. 
James E. FENWICK, Floral Cottage, Bridgend, Perth. 
WALLACE FIDLER, New Square, Chesterfield, Derby- 
shire. 


GEORGE H, Jounsox, jun., 66, Milton Street, Maid- 

stone. 

Ernest W. licrt, Lyons Vicarage, Fence Houses, 
Durham. 

FREDK. G. P. BENSON, 6, Westgate, Ripon, Yorks. 

JouN W. PorTER, 140, Werneth Hall Road, Oldham. 

HERBERT J. CALLINGHAM, Woodbine Cottage, Brighton 
Road, Surbiton. 

ALEX. M. MORRISON, 10, Big Jack Close, Canongate, 
Edinburgh. 

Janes C. FLUX, Darby House, Canonbury Place, x. 

THOMAS GOWLAXD, 26, Crondall Street, New North 
Road, ¥. 


WItLraM E. MAIN, 4, Edinburgh Road, Hoe Street» 
‘Walthamstow. 

Tuomas L. WINNETT, 6, The Grove, Gravesend. 

WILLIAM KENDON, 69, Haggerston Road, Dalston, E. 

WALTER Sack, 7, John Street, St. Clement's, Ipswich. 

WI1iiaM C. FREEMAK, jun., Clifton Villas, Upper Fant 
Road, Maidstone. 

ARTHUR H. BUTCHER, ‘‘Magdala,” Napier Road, Red- 
lond, Bristol. . 

Josuva E. BOWMAERR, Post Office, St. James's Road, 
alolloway. 

Frepk. W. Ivisox, Gardener's Cottage, Flower Garden, 
Regent's Purk, 

Ww. Norror, 8, Hailes Street, Edinburgh. 

Wx. HENRY WALTON, 18, Corn Market, Derby. 

H, B. GREEN, Morden House, South Street, Greenwich, 

Ww. M. BUTCHER, “ Magdala,” Napier Road, Redland, 
Bristol. 

CHas, W. DEELEY, 73, St. Helens Road, Swansea, 

Jars C. LAKE, jun., 19, Choumert Grove, Peckham, 
3.2 

SAMUEL TOWERS, 59, Bridge Street, Bolton. 

ERNeEst E. BAYFIELD, 46, Leverton Street, Kentish 
Town, N.W. 

WILLIAM JOHN STURGEON, 5, Crown Villas, Crown 
Hill, Norwood, 8.x. 

SIDNEY GILLINGHAM, 244, Gray's Inn Road, w.c. 

ERNEST MATTHEWS, 7, Dollar Street, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire, 

‘W™. PENDER, 21, Hercules Street, Hillmount, Edin- 
burgh. 

H. BH. B. PEAR@g, 105, High Street, Smethwick, Bir- 
mingham. 

Davip C. WALKER, 82, Quecn Street, Govan, Glasgow. 

WILLIAM R. Davis, Ivy Cottage, Windsor Road, Lower 
Norwood. 

ALFRED MATTHEWS, Church Street, Steyning, Sussex. 

ERNEstT W. Best, 12, Paignton Road, Stamford Hill, N. 

JosePH GEORGE REAYES, care of Mr. Worrall, 
56, Swanswell Street, Hill Fields, Coventry. 

WM. McQUILLEN, 47, Diana Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

FREDERICK TAYLOR, Coombe Street, Chard, Someract. 

Percy T. SMILY, 5, Sun Strect, Finsbury, E.c. 

Henry T. OLDEN, 18, Nile Street, Cork, Ireland. 

ALFRED JOHN Woop, 40, Cuparstone Place, Aberdeen. 

Harry Cooper, Hanbury, Bromsgrove. 

JosrPH WILcox, Eastington, Stonehouse, Gloucestez- 
shire. 

JostrH B. Wisoy, 38, Clyde Terrace, Spennymoor, 
Dutham. y 

F. F. Bowstan, The Children’s Home, Edgworth, near 
Bolton, Lancashire. 

ALEX. HUBBARD, 16, Fairmend Road, flolloway, N. 

JouN Earxsiaw, 64, Down's Park Road, Hackney, F. 

E. T. WocDBRIDGE, 12, Hill Street, St. Helens, Ipswich. 
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Correspondence. 


Mrurrary.—There are no 1st, 2nd, 5th, or 6th Husears, 
The uniform of the 3rd Hussars is blue, with scarlet 
collar, blue busby bag, and white plume; and that 
of the 4th Hussars is also blue, with yellow busby 
‘ag and scarlet plume. The Srd are the King’s Own, | 
the 4th the Queen's Own. The cavalry consists of 
three regiments of Household Troops—in other 
words, the Ist and 2nd Life Guards, and the Horse 
Guards, or Blues; seven regiments of Dragoon 
Guards, of which the Ist is the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, popularly known as the “K. D. G. the 
2nd, the Queen’ ys ; the 3rd, or Prince ef Wales's; 
the 4th, or Royal Irish; the 5th, or Princess Char: 
lotte of Wales's; the 6th, or Carabineers; and the 


You, naw fron Bristol, 
Tyougir To LET off A VisTou 


Waa veny goon sport; Gh 
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some ? We doubt 
if rou have 
“tride all 
things.” 


Bor Caprarn.—A 
plece of old rot- 
ten weod, or bit 
of old blanket- 
ing, may suit 
hoth your green 
tree-freg and 
land-lizard. 

xX. ¥. Z-You 
mean gorae- 
linnet, we pre- 
sunie. Fee 


e 


BAtpR.—We fancy you have been imposed 
upon, Were you sold the bird asa 
one or a workman? 


MEMORANDA.—A paper on Fish and Reptile 
Stuffing will soon be published. The roach, 
perch, and carp you bave “just” caught 
will herdly keep till then, though So 
take this advice. Go on fishing—it is a 
glorious sport—until you read the paper, 
but cook all you catch. There are as good 
fish in sea or river as ever yet were 


A, ANCBLL.—Canaries, even cock and hen 
birds, will sometimes have fancies, and 
refuse to pair; but, from all you say in 
your letter, we donbt whether you have 
not been trying to pair two of the same 
sex. Better luck next. The breeding 
season will soon be here, you know. 
Thanks for your good cpinion of us. 


A De.icaTe Boy.—1. Early rising, early 
sleeping, hard work, fresh atr, and exer- 
cise are the only things we know of that 
will improve an appetite. 2 Pigeons sit 
for eighteen days. 


A. H. J.—It {s unnatural for thrashes to moult in 
summer, though they may pipe at any time. The 
tumours and swellings about the head are caused by 
some errors in the diet. They are too large to excise 
or burn. Try iodine paint, and put a little tincture 
of iron—say ten drops—in his water daily. 


Crprus.—Write for forms to Lloyd's Paper Mills, Sit- 
tingbourne, Kent. Your waste-paper will probably 
produce as much for you there as anywhere. 


Joun STEWART.—Thanks. The Great Eastern at the 
time of writing is at Milford Haven. There is no 
book on Egg Collecting such as you require. 


A. E. G.—The Portland Vase js a cinerary urn of dark 
blue glass, which nsed to belong ta the Barherinis, 
Sir William Hamilton bought it for a thousand 
guineas; and the Duke of Portland, into whose 
family it had come, lent it to the British Museum. 
In 1845 some thirster after notoriety deliberately 


7th, or Princess Royal's; and twenty-one regiments 
of Dragoons. Of these, three, the lst, 2nd, and 6th, 
are Dragoons in the ordinary sense, the 1st being the 
Royals, the 2nd the Scots Greys, 
the 6th the Inniskillings; five of 
the twenty-one regiments are 
Lancers—the 5th, 9th, 12th, 16th, 
and 171] and thirteen of the 
twenty-one are Hussars—the 8rd, 
4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 18th, 14th, 
15th, 18th, 19th,’ 20th, and 2st. 
The’ 5th cers are the Royal 
Irish ; the 9th the Queen's Koyal; 
the 12th the Prince of Wales's 
Royal; the 16th, who have the 
scarlet coats, are the Queen’s ; and 
17th, with the skull and cross- 
ones, and ‘Death or Glory,” are 
the Duke of Cambridge's Own. 
Hussar uniforms are always blue. 
The 11th have the crimson 
trousers. 


Bow.—Mend the cracks {n your 
violin with coaguline, and dip your 
finger-tips in brown vinegar to 
harden them. 


Jm.—Rubher stamps are made by 
setting the names up in type in 
the ordinary way, and then taking 
a cast by pressing several sheets of 

per on it, just as if you were 

stereotyping, only when the cast is 
ready, rubber composition instead 
of stereo-metal is poured in. 


THEO.—Raspberry-jam wood comes i 
from Australia. It is highly scent- 
ed, and will polish equal to Span- 
ish mahogany. 


x. J. T.—Papers of a practical na- 
ture on the treatment of poulti 
are in course of preparation, an 
will be inserted in due time. We 
suspect the reason of your fowls 
moulting so badly is weakness 
i injudictous diet. Do you 


your run clean and whole- 
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smashed it into pieces; and after it was repaired it | 


was replaced in the Museum, and is now carefully 
guarded as you describe. 


Fee « 


Lo Vuri sie gor THIN 


. to do with rose-trees. 


"IN FAcT All Bovg AND SKIN, 


CouLrgR Boy.—1. The initials ¥.8.8. stand for Fellow 
of the Statistical Society, and ¥.L.5. for Fellow of 
the Linnean Society. Your use of capitals is pot 
quite correct. 


S. HaARWITZ.—Your consin was out if he had passed 
you before he ran back ; if not, you were out. 


VERY WINDY.—If at draughts the men are placed so 
that no move can be , the game is drawn, 


CECcIL.—Lignum-vitew is the heaviest ; then in order of 
specific gravity come mahogany, ebony, box, oak, 
yew, apple, fir, hornbeam, ash, maple, ‘pitch-pine, 
teak, birch, beech, elder, cherry, walnut, hazel, sy- 
camore, and chestnut. e lightest wuod next to 
cork is poplar, and then willow, 


SAUNDERS.—The best sort of whitewash that we know 
is that used at the President's residence at Wash- 
ington, the so-called White House. It is made as 
follows: Half a bushel of guod unslaked lime is 
slaked with boiling water, and covered during the 

proceas to keep in the steam. The liquor is care- 

lully strained and mixed with a peck of salt which 
has been dissolved in warm water ; pounds of 
d rice are then ground toa thin paste and stirred 

in while boiling hot, and there are added half a 

pound of powdered whiting and a pound of glue 

made in the usual way, and added when hot and 
clear. Five gallons of hot water are then stirred 
into the mixture, which fs then kept for a few days 


in a covered to settle. It is put on quite hot, 
and one pint will cover a square yard of ordinary 
brickwort 


Bor's OWN PaPerR.—Yonr best plan would be to write 
a small pamphlet describing the invention, and in- 
clude the calendar as a supplement. You can then 
register the copyright of the book, and that will 
protect you. e registration {s, however, of no 
‘use unless you can prove prior publication as well. 
When the book is published you take it to Stationers’ 
Hall and pay five shillings. You cannot 
anything which is not complete as sold or distri- 
buted to the public. Watch the new Copyright Act. 
You should instruct some one to look up the subject: 
in the British Museum for you; scores of tual 
calendars have been invented, and after all your 
trouble and expense you may find your idea has been 
anticipated, and that you have to pay damages to 
some obscure individual who has sold perhaps a 
dozen copies during the last twenty years, and has 
not registered at Stationers’ Hall. 


MaQuINEsta, — Manuals of ‘Machine Construction 


and Drawing” are published by Cassell's, Lockwood 
and Co., Coll and Co.,and many ethers. Cost, say 
two shillings. 


¢.T.—The chestnat wood of which furniture is 
made is that of the eating chestnut. There is no 
relation between the two trees. The horse-chestout 
is a soapwort; the eating-chestnut is really a beech. 
Bass-wood is simply the wood of the American lime. 
Rosewood is so called from ita colour; it has nothing 
The butternut is the white 
walnut ; bird's-eye maple comes from Prince Kd- 
ward's Island. Cedar-wood is not the wood of the 
cedar-tree. The cedar is a conifer ; but the cedar- 
wood of commerce, from which cigar-boxes, etc., arc 
made, comes from a tree nearly allied to the mahog- 
any. Butchers’ skewers are made of dogwood. 


OLD CornkR. — The coin is a Danish one, and your 
sketch shows its value, date, and reign in the nearest 
approach to English you can imagine. 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL To ‘‘THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.") 


‘ By Gorpon STapies, M.D., RN. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—MAY-DAY IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


i eee May-day in England! Surely, even to 
d the minds of the youngest among us, these 
words bring some pleasant recollections. 

“Ah! but,” I think I hear you complain, “the 
May-days are not now what they were in the good 
old times; not the May-days we read of in books; 
not the May-days of merrie England. Where are. 
the mm&y-poles, with their circles of rosy-cheeked 
children dancing gleesomely around them? Where 


| i May Day in the far North. 
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are the revels? Where are the games? 
Where is the little maiden persistent, who 

her mother so, lest she should 
forget to wake and call her early— 


“ Becanse I'm to be Quecn o’ tho May, mother, 
I'm to be Queen o’ the May”? 


And echo answers, ‘‘ Where?” 

These things, maiden included, have 
passes. away ; they have fled like the fairies 

the shriek of engine and rattle of 

railway wheels. . 
_ Bat May-day in England! Why, there 
is some pleasure and some joy left in it 
even yet. Summer comes with it, or pro- 
ammisee it will soon be on the wing. Already 
in the meadows the cattle wade knee-deep 
im dewy grass, and cull sweet cowslips and 
daisies. A balmier air breathes over the 
land ; the rising sun is rosy with hope; 
the lark springs from his nest among the 
temder corn, and mounts higher to sing 
than he has ever done before; flowers are 
blooming on every brae ; the mossy banks 
ame redolent of wild thyme; roses begin 
to peep coyly out in the hedgerows, and 
butterilies spread their wings, as a sailor 
spreads a sail, and go fluttering away 
throogh the gladsome sunshine. And 
yonder—why, yonder 1s a little maiden, 
und a very pretty one too, though she isn’t 
gomg to be Queen o’ the May. No, but 
she 3s tripping along towards the glade, 
where tha pink-blossomed hawthorn grows, 
amd the yellow scented furze. She is 
Boing to— 
“ Bathe her sweet face in May-morn dew, 

Teo make her look lovely all the year through.” 


She glances shyly around her, hoping that 
no one sees her. You and I, déar reader, 
we far too manly to stand and stare so,— 

Hey! presto! and the scene is changed. 

May-day! May-day in Greenland! An 
Wimitable ocean of ice, stretching away on 
all sides towurds every point of the com- 
yess, from where those ships are lyin; 
beset. It looks like some measureless wol 
covered with the snows of midwinter. It 
iw early morning, though the sun. shines 
trightly in a sky of cloudless blue, and, 
save for the footfall of the solitary watch- 
man who paces the deck of the Arrandoon, 
there is not a sound to be heard, the atill- 
nees everywhere is as the stillness of death. 
An hour or two goes slowly by, then the 
watchman approaches the great bell that 
hangs amidships. 

Dong-dong! dong-dong! dong-dong! 
doeg-dong! Eight bells. The men sprin 

from hatch and companion-way, and 

soon the decks are crowded and the crew 
are busy enough. They have discussed 
their breakfast long ago, and have since 
been hard at. work on the May-day gar- 
land, which they now proceed to hoist on 
high, ’twixt fore and main masts. That 
garland is quite a work of art, and a very 
gay one too. Not a man in the ship that 
has not contributed a fow ribbons to aid 
im decorating it: Those ribbons had been 
kept.for this special purpose, and were the 
last loving gifts of sisters, wives, or sweet- 
hearts ere the vessel set sail for the sca of 
ioe, But there is more to be done than 
hoisting the garland. The ship has to be 
dressed, and when this is finished, with her 
flags all floating around her, she will look 
as beautiful as a bride on her marriage 
Not the 

Not the worse for the ducking and fright 
of the previous day, Rory was first up on 
this particular May-day, and tubbed and 


dressed long before either Allan or Ralph 
was awake. 

“@et up, Ray!” cried Rory, entering 
his friend’s cabin. ‘‘ Ray, Ray, Ray!” 

The last ‘‘ Ray’ was shouted. 

“Hullo! hullo!” cried Ray. ‘Oh! it’s 
you, is it, Row? Is breakfast all ready, 
old man?” 

“Ray, arise, you lazy dog!” continued 
Row, shaking him by the shoulder. ‘‘ This 
is May-morning, Ray, and I’m to be 
Queen of the May, wy boy, I’m to be 
Queen of the May!” . 

At half-past eight our heroes, Captain 
McBain included, went on deck in a@ 
body, and this was the time for the 
crew to cluster up the rigging, man 
the yards, and give voice to a ringing 
cheer; nay, not one cheer only, but 
three times three; and hardly had the 


‘sound died away ere it was taken up and 


re-echoed back by the crew of the Canny 
Scotia. It seemed that Captain Cobb’s 
cockle-shell was not to be left out of 
the fun either, for the crew of even that 
tiny craft must man the rigging and cheer, 
though after the lusty roar that had gone 
up from the other ships, their voices 
sounded like that of a chicken learning to 
crow. 

After this, while the men went to work 
to rig a great platform on the upper deck, 
Peter, neared in fullest Highland cos- 
tume, played pibroch after pibroch, and 
wild march after wild march, as he went 
strutting up and down the quarterdeck. 

The decks were cleared of everything 
that could be removed, and a great tent 
erected from mizen to foremast ; when this 
was lined with flags there was but little 
light, but lamps in clusters were hung here 
and there, mat a stove was brought up to 
give heat, so that the whole place was as 
gay as could be and comfortable as well. 

At one end of the tent a platform was 
erected. There the piano was placed all 
handy, and Rory’s fiddle and the doctor’s 
flute, as well as several armchairs and a 
kind of throne, the use of which will soon 
be seen. On the stage at one side was an 
immense tub nearly filled with cold icy 
water ; two steps led up to it, and on the 
edge thereof was a revolving chair. Very 
comfortable it looked indeed, but, on 
touching a spring, backwards it went, and 
whoever might be sitting on it had the 
benefit of a beautiful bath. My readers 
already guess what this is for. Yes, for 
May-day in Greenland is not only a day of 
fun and frolic, but the self-same kind of 
performance takes place as on southern 
ships while crossing the line. 

The day itself was dedicated to games on 
the ice, for not until towards evening 
would the real fun begin. The seals had 
a rest to-day, and sohad the sharks; even 
the terrible zugmna wasn’t once thought 
of, and Bruin himself might sit on one end 
licking his chops and looking on, so long 
as he kept at a respectful distance. The 
games were both Scotch and English, a 
happy medley in which all hands joined. 
The mornifg saw cricket and football 
matches in full swing, the afternoon golf— 
and golf played on hummocky ice is golf— 
and hockey. Pcter was the band, and 
right well he played; but when, tired of 
march, quadrille, or pibroch, he burst 
into a Highland reel, and the crews began 
to dance — well, the scene en the snow 
grew exciting indeed. It was grotesque 
enough, too, in all conscience, for every- 
body, without exception, was dressed in 
fancy costume. No wonder, too, that 
Cockie, whom his master had brought on 


deck to look down on them from the bul- 
warks, lost all control of himself, and 
shouted, ‘‘ Go on—go on—keep it up—keep 
it up.” Then when Cockie began to 
throw his head back and shriek. with 
laughter, the men couldn’t resist it any 
longer; they joined in that laugh, and 
laughed till sides ached and eyes ran water, 
and many had to roll in the snow to pre- 
vent catastrophes. But the louder the 
men laughed, all the louder laughed Cockie. 
till Freezing Powders was obliged to ran 
below with him at last. 

“Oh!” said his master, as he restored 
the cage to its corner, ‘‘ I tell you all day, 
Cockie, you eat too much hemp. It's 
cretial, Cockie, to hear you laugh like all 

lat.” 

Suddenly from the bows of the Arran- 
doon a big gun is fired and the revel stops. 
Then comes a hail from the crow’s-nest. 

“* Below there!” 

“ Ay, ay!’ roared McBain. 

‘‘A procession coming along over the 
snow, sir, towards the ship.” 

A consultation was at once held, and it 
was resolved to march forth to meet them. 

‘‘It is Neptune, I know,” said McBain, 
“fora snowbird this morning brought me 
a note to say he’d dine with us.” 

It wasn’t long before our friends came 
in sight of the royal party. It was Nep- 
tune, sure enough, trident and all, both his 
trident and he looking as large as life. 
He was drawn along in a sledge by s party 
of naiads, and Amazon jades they looked. 
On one side of him walked his wife, on the 
other the Cock o’ the North, while behind 
him came the barber carrying an immense 
razor and a bucket of luther. Silas Grig, 
I may as well mention, played Neptune, 
and Seth his wife—and a taller, skinnier, 
bristlier old lady you gouldn’t have 
imagined; and her attempts to act the 
lady of fashion, and her airs and 
were really funny. The Cock o’ the North 
was Ted Wilson. He was dressed in 
feathers from top to toe, with an immense 
bill, comb, and wattles, and acted his part 
well. He was introduced by Neptune as— 


“© One who ne’er has been to school, 
But keeps us fat—in fact, our fool ; 
A fool, forsooth, yet full of wit 
As he can stand, or lie, or sit.” 


After the usual introduction, salaams 
and courtesies, Neptune made his speech 
in doggerel verse, with many an interru 
tion both from his wife and his fool, telling 
how ‘his name was Neptune ”—‘ though 
it might be Norval,” added the Cock o’ the 
North. How, 


‘* From cast to west, from pole to pole, 
Where’er waves break or waters roll, 
My empire is—” 
His Wife.—‘‘ And you belong to me.” 
Cock o’ the North.—‘‘ All hail, great monarch of 
the sea!” 
Neptune.—‘‘ The clouds pay tribute, and streams 
and rills 
Come singing from the distant hills.” 
His Wife.—" Do stop, my dear ; you're nots 
poet, 
And never were—” 
Neptune. — “Good sooth, I know it. 
But now lead on, our blood feels cold, 
For truth to tell, we're getting old. 
We and our wife have seen much service, 
Besides-—the dear old thing is nervous, 
So to the ship lead on, I say, 
We'd see some fun on this auspicious day. 
My younger sons I fain would bless em.” 
His Barber. —‘ And I can shave.” 
His Wife (rapturously).—“ And I can kiss ‘em.” 


The six poor lads who were to be 
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“operated on, and whose only fault was that 
‘they had never before crossed the line, 
trembled in their prison as they heard the 
big guns: thunder forth, announcing the 
arrival of King Neptune. They trembled 
"more when, dressed in white, they were 
led forth, a pair at a time, and seated 
blindfolded on the chair of the terrible tub, 
and duly shaved and blessed and kissed ; 
Dut they trembled most when the bolt was 
drawn, and they tumbled head foremost 
into the icy water; but when, about twenty 
minutes thereafter, they were seen seated 
in a row in dry warm clothing, you would 
not have known them for the same boys. 
Their faces were beaming with smiles, and 
each one busied himself discussing a huge 
basin of savoury sea-pie. They were not 
strembling then at all. 

At the dinner which followed, Neptune 
took the head of the table, with his wife 
on his right and McBain himself as vice- 
president. The dinner was good even for 
the Arrandoon, and that is saying a deal. 
In size, in odour and beauty of rotundity, 
the plum-pudding that two stalwart men 
carried in and placed in front of Neptune, 
was something to remember for ever and a 
day. Size? Why Neptune could have 
served it out with his trident. Ay! and 
everybody had two helps, and looked all 
the healthier and happier after them. 

Our three chief heroes were in fine form, 
Rory in one of his funniest, happiest moods. 
‘And why not? Had not he dubbed him- 
self Queen o’ the May? Yes, and well he 
sustained the part. 

I am not sure how Neptune managed to 
possess himeelf of so many bottles: of Silas 
~Grig’s nm ginger, but there they were, 
-and thoy went all round the table, and 
-even the men of the crew seemed to prefer 
it torum. The toasts given by the men 
were not a few, and all did honour to the 
manliness of their hearts. The songs sung 
-ere the table was cleared were all well 
worth listening to, though some were bal- 
lads of extreme length. 

Neptune was full of anecdotes of his life 
:and adventures, and his wife also had a 
.good deal to say about hers, which caused 
many a peal of laughter to rattle round 
the table. 

Some of the men recited picces of their 
-own composition. Here is one by the 
crew’s pet, Ted Wilson to wit: 


i Tue Guost oF THE CocnIN-SHANGHAI. 
| *?Tis a tale of the Greenland ocean, 
A tale of the Northern seas, 
Of a ship that sailed from her native land 
On the wings of a favouring breeze ; 


Her skipper as brave a seaman‘ 
As ever set sail before, 

Her crew all told, as true and bold 
As ever yet left the shore, 


‘« And never a ship was better ‘found,’ 
She couldn’t be better, I know, 
With beef in the rigging and porkers to kill, 
And tanks filled with water below ; 
And turkeys to fatten, and ducklings and 
geese, 
And the best Spanish pullets to lay ; | 
But the pride of the ship, and the pet of the | 
mess, 
‘Was a Brahma cock-Cochin-Shanghai. 
And every day when the watches were called, 
This cock crew so cheery O ! 
With a shrill cock-a-lee, and a hoarse cock- 


a-lo, 
And a long cock-a-leerie O ! 
But silt as the grave was the brave bird at 
night, 
For well did he know what whs best ; 
Yes, well the cock knew that most of the 
crew 
Were weary and wanted their rest. 
But one awful night he awoke in a fright, 
Then wasn't it oO! 
To hear him crow, with a hoarse cock-a-lo, 
And a shrill cock-a-leerie O ! 
Oh! 


“‘ Then out of bed scrambled the men in a mass, 
‘We cannot get sleep,’ they all cried ; 
‘May we never reach dock tiil we silence that 


cock, 
Well’ never have peace till the villain is 


ried. 
All crossed as they were in the garments of 
night, 
Though the decks were deep covered with 
snow, 
They chased the cock round, with wild yell 
and bound, 
But they never got near him—no, 
And wherever he flew, still the bold Cochin 


crew, 

Sie a shrill cock-a-lee, and a hoarse cock- 
a-lo, 

And a long cock-a-leerie O ! 


“* Now, far up aloft, defiant he stands, 
Like an eagle in eerie 0! 
Till a sea-boot at last knocked him down 
from tho mast, 
And he sunk in the ocean below. 
But the saddest part of the story is this : 
He hadn’t quite finished his crow, 
He'd got just as far as the hoarse cuck-a-lo, 
But failed at the leerieO! 
Oh-h! 


“ And that ship is still sailing, they say, on the 
sea, 
Though ‘tis hundreds of years ago ; 


Till they silence that cock they’ll ne'er reach 
a dock, 
Nor lay down their burden of woe ; 
For out on the boom, till the crack of doom, 
The ghost of the Cochin will crow, 
With his shrill cock-a-lee, and his hoarse 
cock-a-lo, 
But never the leerie O! 
No! 


‘* They tell me at times that the ship may be 
seen 
Struggling on o'er the billows o’ blue, 
That the hardest of hearts would melt like 
the snow, 
To witness the grief of that crew, 
As they eye the cold waves, and long for their 
graves, 
Looking 80 weary O/ 
Will ne never have done with that weird cocke 
a-lee, 
As well as the leerie 0? 
Oh-h!” 


Dinner discussed, the fun commenced. 
In the first place, there were sailors’ dances, 
and the floor was kept pretty well filled one 
way or another. But certainly the dances 
of the evening were the barber’s ‘‘ break- 
down,” Rory’s ‘Irish jig,” and the doc- 
tor’s ‘‘Hielan fling.” They were solos, of 
course, and the barber was the first to take 
the floor; and oh! the shuffling and the 
double-shuffiing, and the tripleing and 
double-tripleing of that wonderful horn- 
pipe! No wonder he was cheered, and en- 
cered, and cheered again. Then came 
Rory, dressed in natty knickerbockers and 
carrying shillelah ; nobody could say at 
times which end of him was uppermost, or 
whether he did not just as often strike his 
seemingly adamantine head with his heels 
as with his shillelah. Lastly came Sandy 
McFiail in Highland costume, and being 8 
countryman of my own, I must be modestly 
mum on the performance, only, towards 
the end of the “fling,” you saw before you 
such a mist of waving arms and legs 
and plaid-ends, that you could not have 
been sure it was Sandy at all, and net an 
octopus. . 

But hark! there comes a shriek from the 
pack, so loud that it drowns the sounds of 
music and merriment. Men grow suddenly 
serious. Again they hear it, and there is 
a perceptible movement—a kind of thrill 
under their feet. It is the wail that never 
fails to give the first announcement of the 
breaking up of the sea of ice. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Lovis RovssExet. 
CHAPTER Xx1.—(Continucd.) 


latter could hardly believe his eyes. With 


“Well, then, take half of this gold; the 


a trembling hand he opened it, and tried | rest will do for us.” 


the spring of the secret compartment. 


Dominique quickly pocketed the four 


Everything was in its place. Then rising | pounds without a word. Then extending . 


full of emotion, he threw himself on the | 
crafty sailor’s neck with, 

“Thanks, Dominique; it is well that you 
have done this.” 

The sailor muttered some excuses. 

“But,” continued Daniel, ‘‘ you will be 
without money.” 

“‘T shall not be very rich.” 


but we will 
that is understood.” 


hand to Penguin. who shook it coldly, 


| he said, 


“TI am obliged to keep an appointment, 
dine together this evening— 


And he departed, beside himself with 


glee at his admirable piece of acting. 


In fact the story told by Dominique was 
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but an ingenious tissue of lies from one 
end to the other. After stealing the 
pocket-book with the single object of get- 
ting the money, he had decided, after read- 
ing Bastien’s journal, to ‘‘ try his luck” in 
Australia. 


Unfortunately for him, once he got into 
the country, he found out how vague was 
the information given by the unfortunate 
gold-digger. However, he had joined with 
a few adventurers of even worse character 
than himself, and they had tried to find 
the mine discovered by Moreau. After a 
long and fruitless search in the interior he 
had returned to Melbourne penniless. But 
by haunting the gaming-houses where the 
diggers came in the hope of increasing 
their fortunes, he had at first gained enor 
to-get along with, and then made what he 

led ‘‘alucky hit,” and became possessed 
of a considerable sum. 

The thief was too shrewd to trust this to 
@ gamester’s chances, and was looking out 
for some new speculation when he found 
himself in the presence of Daniel. 

At the sight of the lad his plan was 
rapidly conceived. He had convinced him- 
self that the cabin-boy must possess Bas- 
tien’s secret, and be able to elucidate the 
obscure point in the digger’s journal, and 
it was necessary then at any price that he 
should regain the confidence of the young 
Frenchman. 

We have seen how the restoration of a 
few sovereigns and the restitution of the 
stolen pocket-book sufficed to obtain this 
result. 

Indeed, Daniel had been completely 
dnped by the manceuvres of Martigues. 
As soon as the latter had gone he expressed 
his joy to Penguin. 

‘You can hardly imagine how happy I 
am at getting this pocket-book back again,” 
said he. ‘‘ It appears to me that the good 
resolution you caused me to take this 
morning is to bring good fortune along 
with it for the future. Now if we can dis- 
cover the treasure I shall be able at last to 
execute the wishes of Bastien Moreau. 
And when I think that I was capable of 
believing in the guilt of Dominique! That 
honest, good-hearted fellow!” 

“ Nevertheless all this seems to me very 
suspicious,” said Penguin, whom the de- 
monstrations of Martigues had very slightly 
affected. 

“(It is because you are still under the 
influence of what I told you this morn- 
ing,” said Daniel. 

“Perhaps; but in any case we have no 
need of your friend.” 

“On the contrary, Martigues may be 
more useful to us than anybody. He 
knows the country, and he has money.” 

“Your money.” 

“No matter,” said Daniel, warmly; 
“the main thing is that, thanks to him, 
we shall bs able at once to put our project 
into execution; and, in addition, we have 
in him a sure and devoted helper.” 

“Listen,” said Penguin; “it is not my 

lace to accuse a man who on the whole 

a8 given you proof of a certain amount of 
honesty. The only thing that I ask is, that 
in the event of his setting out with us, you 
reveal to him your secret only when it 
shall have become useless to him—that is 
to say, when we are certain of the position 
of the treasure.” 

“T promise that, Martial; and, to insure 
greater prudence, you shall for the future 
carry the plan of the mine.” 

Dominiqne’s four pounds assured their 
freedom from want for a short time, and, 
ou the advice of Penguin, they set out im- 


mediately in quest of information respect- 
ing Bastien Moreau’s property. They in- 
quired at the French consulate and the 
various Government offices, but every- 
where they received the same reply, 7 

“They had never seen at Melbourne, 
nor was there in the State, any Frenchman 
or landowner of the name.” 

In vain they persisted. Moreau had left 
no trace in the country. What then had 
become of his fortune? On their return 
to the Gay Companion, the cabin-boys 
found Dominique waiting for them at the 
door. 

‘* Here you are,” he said, as soon as he 
saw them. ‘‘It is seven o'clock, and our 
dinner is getting cold.” 

When they had entered the saloon he 
took them through it into the private par- 
lour. 

“IT have engaged this room,” he ex- 

lained, ‘‘so'that we may be able to cele- 
Prate more at our ease our providential 
meeting.” 

The dinner, thanks to the inexhaustible 
spirits of the sailor, was very merry. 
Daniel_was already quite gained over, 
while Penguin felt his scruples vanishing 
by degrees. However, his face clouded 
when he heard Dominique exclaim over 
the dessert, 

‘** Now let us chat a little! In the first 
place, Daniel, tell me how it is that I find 
you in Melbourne, having left you as a 
cabin-boy on board the Atlanta ?” 

The young Frenchman gave him a rapid 
recital of their cruise and shipwreck, and of 
their arrival in Victoria. 

** All that smacks of the. marvellous,” 
exclaimed the sailor. ‘If I did net know 
you to be the most honourable lad in the 
world, I should say you were chaffing me, 
and had simply left the Atlanta because 
you were tired of her.” 

“You could believe that we had de- 
serted ?” asked Penguin, with some irrita- 
tion. 

“*No, no!” continued Dominique, “I am 
too well acquainted with the affection you 
entertained for your captain. Besides, the 
Melbourne papers have had a good many 
articles on the mysterious disappearance of 
the Atlanta and the two United States 
frigates which were sent in pursuit of her. 
You slone, as I see, can clear up the 
mystery. But all this,” he added, ‘‘ does 
not tell me what you intend to do now you 
are in Melbourne.” 

‘* A chance, or rather the hand of Pro- 
vidence, has led us here to fulfil a sacred 
mission,” said Daniel ; ‘‘ but that is a secret 
which we must religiously preserve.” 

“In that case, mum, you know!” said 
the mariner, placing the forefinger of his 
right hand to his nose. 

‘* However, we cannot accomplish our 
task alone; we shall want an assistant, a 
companion. I have thougbt of you for 
that purpose. 1 know that I can count on 
your friendship, and I am ready to confide 
to you our secret on one condition.” i 

“What is that ?”? demanded Dominique, 
whose lips trembled at seeing the prey fall- 
ing into his net. 

‘It is that you vow never to reveal it to 
any one.” 

‘*T swear it—on my honour!” said the 
sailor, warmly. 

‘Besides, you already know the first 
part. You know that Bastien Moreau, the 
gold-digger, who died in my arms at Cas- 
tell, had discovered in this part of Australia 
a gold mine of fabulous wealth. Well, I 
know exactly where this mine is to be 
found.” 


“You have the plan?” demanded 
Dominique, excitedly. 

“That is to say,” interposed Penguin, 
‘“‘my friend Riva has engraved on his 
memory the description which Moreau 
gave him of the place where the mine is to 

found.” 

‘‘Ah! that is not the same thing,” sai? 
the sailor, disappointedly. ‘It would 
have been much better to have had 
something in writing, were it merely a 
bit of a tracing. The memory is fal- 
lible. But where is this famous mine to 
be found?” 

“On the banks of the Murray,” sai 
Daniel, but he stopped at asign from Peu- 


guin. 

“Tat is not enough,” persisted Domi- 
nique. ‘‘ The Murray is very large, it is» 
river three or four times longer than the 
Rhone. I do not suppose you wish to 
follow it from its source to the sea to dis- 
cover your mine.” 

‘‘At this moment.I cannot give you 
more precise information. You can come 
with us and I will point out the exact spot 
where we must eommence operations.” 

Dominique saw that he would gain 
nothing by persisting, and so he con- 
tinued, 

“*Money will be needed for all this, 
much money.” 

“It is in order that you may help 
in getting it that we have spoken to 
you.” 

“Very good. I have friends here and I 
will do what is necessary; but what will 
you give me in return?” 

Daniel had not foreseen this question, 
and felt embarrassed. Penguin inter- 
vened. 

‘“‘The treasure we are in quest of does 
not belong to us. Our intention is, after 
we have found it, to deliver it to the widow 
of Bastien Moreau.” 

Dominique’s face assumed a smile of 
ironical pity ; but suddenly rising, he took 
off with at gravity the old fur cap 
which had remained on his head, and 
bowing to our heroes, said, 

“ Gentlemen, all you intend to do in this 
matter is exceedingly correct. No one 
understands better than I do what is due 
to the widow and tothe orphan. But I my- 
self have in the Pyrenees an aged mother ’” 
(she had been dead at least twenty years 
“for whom I have to work and save, an 
heroism on my part is forbidden by filial 
affection. And again, yesterday evening, 
in this very place, I refused to take part in 
a brilliant undertaking in which I was 
offered a quarter of the profits.” 

«What then P” asked Daniel. 

‘“We are three,” replied the sailor. 
“Let us divide the treasure into three 
equal parts, and you will do with your 
shares what seems best to you.” 

‘eAgreed ! ” said the Canadian. 

“And again,” majestically conclude? 
Martigues, “I should like to draw the 
attention of Mr. Penguin, who does not yet 
know me, to the fact that, in order that he 
may appreciate my disinterestedness, I 
hereby present you beforehand with the 
money I shall have to disburse for ex- 
penses.”’ 

The business being thus settled, the three 
friends separated, Daniel absolutely en- 
chanted, Penguin resolving to keep a care- 
ful watch on their new companion, ané 
the latter in his turn thinking of every 
scheme by which he could safely possess 
himself of the whole outcome of the 
mine, 

(To be continued.), 
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THE 


{ A" earthquake could hardly have pro- 
t duced a greater shock Oliver's 
' strange conduct produced on the Fifth 
' Worm at St. Dominic’s. For a moment or 
' two they remained almost stupefied with 
_ astonishment, and then rose a sudden 
clamour of tongues on every hand. 
| What can he mean ?” exclaimed one. 
‘* Mean! It’s easy enough to see what he 
| means,” said another, “ the hypoorite 
“T should never have th: t Greenfield 
' senior went in for that sort of thing!” 
!__“ Went in for what sort of thing?” cried 
| Wra: ntord, with pele face and in a perfect 
tremble 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A TURN OF THE TIDE. 


«« Why—cheating !” replied the other. 

“You're a liar to say so!” shouted 
Wraysford, walking rapidly up to the 
speaker. 

The other boys, however, intervened and 
held the indignant Wraysford back. 

‘* T tell you you’re a liar to say so,” again 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ He’s not a cheat, I tell 

ou, he never cheated. You're a pack of 
iars, all of you.” 

“T say, draw it mild, Wray, you know,” 
interposed Pembury. ‘‘You needn’t in- 
clude me in your compliments.” 

Wraysford glared at him a moment and 
then coloured slightly. 


FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


By THE AuTnor oF ‘THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE GuINEA WATCH,” ETC. 


Pembury vouchsafed no answer, but 
whistled. to himself. 

“All I can say is,” said Bullinger, who 
was one of Wraysford’s chums, “it looks 
uncommonly ugly, if what Simon says is 
true.” 

“‘T don’t believe a word that ass says.” 

“Oh, but,” began Simon. with a most 
aggravating cheerfulness, ‘‘I assure you 
I’m not telling s lie, Wraysford; I’m sorry 
I said anything about it, I never thought 
there would be a row about it. I promise 
T'll not mention it to anybody.” 

“You blockhead! who cares for your 


premises! I don’t believe you.” 


“The Fifth at @ Court-Martial. 


said, inquiringly. 


‘** Dominican.” 


said Wraysiord, 


“ You don’t call Oliver a cheat?” he} 


“Do you mean to say you aren't sure? 


| ‘Well, I know I met Green- 
| field senior..coming out of the 
| Doctor's study on Saturday even- 
| ing, about five minutes past 
|nine. I’m positive of that,” said 
| Simon. 

«* And I suppose he had the 
| paper in his hand?” sneered 


“I shouldn’t till I was cock-sure of the | Wraysford, looking very miser- 
fact,” replied the cautious editor of the | able. 


“No; I expect he’d put it in 
| his pocket, you know, at least— 
i thatis, I would have.” { 


ow 
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This candid admission on the Bett of the 
ingenuous poet was too much for the 
ity of one or two of the Fifth. 
raysford, however, was in no laughing 
mood, and went off to his study in great 
perturbation. 

He could not for a moment believe that 
his friend could be guilty of such a dis- 
honourable act as stealing an examination 
paper, and his impulse was to go at once 
to Oliver's study and get the suspicions of 
the Fifth laid there and then. But the 
fear of seeming in the least degree to join 
in those suspicions kept him back. He 
tried to laugh the thing to scorn inwardly, 
and called ‘himself @ villain and a traitor 
twenty times for admitting even the shadow 
of a doubt into his own mind. Yet, as 
Wraysford sat that afternoon and brooded 
over his friend’s new trouble, he became 
more and more uncomfortable. 

‘When on 8 former occasion the fellows 
had called in question Oliver’s courage, he 
had felt so sure, so very sure the suspicion 
was a groundless one, that he had never 
taken it seriously to heart. But somehow 
this affair was quite different. What pos- 
sible object would Simon, for instance, have 
for telling a deliberate lie? and if it had 
been a lie, why should Oliver have betrayed 
such confusion on hearing it ? 

These were questions which, try all he 
would, Wraysford could not get out of his 

ind 


mind. 

When Stephen presently came in, cheery 
asever, and eager to hear how the exami- 
nation had gone off, the elder boy felt an 
awkwardness in talking to him which he 
had never experienced before. As for 
Stephen, heput downthe short embarrassed. 
answers he received to Wraysford’s own 

- uneasiness as to the result of the examin- 
ation. Little guessed the boy what was 
passing in the other’s mind! 

There was just one hope Wraysford clung 
to. That was that Oliver should come out 
anywhere but first ia the rbsult. If Loman, 
or Wraysford himself, were to win, no one 
would be able to say his friend had pro- 
fited by a dishonourable act; indeed it 
would be as good as proof he had not taken 
the paper. 

And yet Wraysford felt quite sick as 
he called to mind the unflagging manner 
in which Oliver had worked at his paper 
that morning, covering sheet upon sheet 
with his answera, and scarcely drawing in 
until time was. up. It didn’t look like 
losing, this. 

He threw himself back in his chair in 
sheer misery. 

“I would sooner have done the thing 
myself,” groaned he to himself, ‘than 

Oliver.” Then suddenly he added, 

“But it’s not true! I’m certain of it! 
He gouldn’t do it! I'll never believe it of 
him!” ; 

Poor Wraysford! It was easier to say 
the generous words than feel them. 

Pembury looked in presently with a face 
far. more serious and overcast than he 
usually wore. 

“Taay, Wray,” said he, in troubled tones, 


‘Pm regularly floored by all this. Do you 
believe it ?” 
“No, I don’t,” replied Wraysford, but 


so sadly and hesitatingly that had he at 
once confessed he did, he could not have 
expressed his meaning more plainly. 

‘I'd give anything to be sure it was all 
8 lie,” eaid Pembury, ‘‘ and so would a lot 
of the fellows. As fur that fool Simon—” 

‘‘Bah!” exclaimed Wraysford, fiercely, 
tne fellow. ought to be kicked round the 


“He's getting on that way already, I 
fancy,” said Pembury. ‘I was saying I’d 
think nothing at all about it if what he 
says was the only thing to go by, but— 
well, you saw what a state Greenfield got 
into abont it ?” 

‘Maybe: he was just in a rege with the 
fellow for thinking of such a thing,” said 
Wraysford. 

“It looked like something more than 
rage,” said Pembury, dismally, ‘‘something 
@ good deal more.” 

raysford said nothing, but fidgeted in 
his chair. 

A long silence followed, each busy with 
his own thoughts and both yearning for 
any sign of hope. 

“T don’t see what good it could have 
done him if he did take the paper. He’d 
have no time to cram it up yesterday. He 
was out with you, wasn’t he, all the after- 
noon ?”” 

“No,” said Wraysford, not looking up, 
“the had a headache and stayed in.” 

Pembury gave a low whistle of dismay. 

‘“‘T say, Wray,” said he, presently, ‘it 
really does look bad, don’t you think so 
yourself?” 
ae I don’t know what to think,” said 

raysford, with a groan; ‘‘I’m quite be- 
wildered.” 

“It’s no use pretending not to see what’s 
as plain as daylight,” said Pembury, as he 
turned and hobbled away. 

The Fifth meanwhile had been holding 
a sort of court-martial on the affair. 

Simon was made to repeat his story once 
more, and stuck to it too, in spite of all the 
brow-beating he got. 

“‘What makes you so sure of the exact 
time?” asked one of his inquisitors. 

‘* Oh, because, you know, I wanted to get 
off a letter by the post, and thought I was 
in time till I saw the clock ‘opposite the 
Doctor's study said five-minutes past.” 

“Did Greenfield say anything toe you 
when he saw you?” some.ane else asked. 

“Oh yes, he asked me if I knew,where 
the Doctor was.” : 

“Did you tell him,” - ¢ 

‘Oh yes, I said he'd gone..down to the 
hall or somewhere.” 

“‘ And did Greenfield go.after him P” 

«Oh no, you kmow, he went off the other 
way as quick as he could,” said Simon, ina 
voice as though .ha would gay,..‘‘ How can 
you ask such an absurd question ?” 

“Did you ask him what he wanted in 
the study ?” 

“Oh yes; but of course he didn’t tell 
me—notlikely. But I say, [suppose we're 
sure to win the ‘Nightingale’ now, ‘aren’t 
we? Mind I'm not going to tell anybody, 
because of course it’s a secret.” 

“Shut up, you miserable blockhead, 
unless you want to be kicked,” shouted 


Bullinger. ‘‘ No one wants to know what 
you're going todo. You've done mischief 
enou, 


h 2 
“Ob, well, 1 didn’t mean, you know,” 
said the poet ; ‘all I said was I met him 
comin, . 

“‘Shut up, do you hear? or you'll catch 
it!” once more exclaimed Bullinger. 
The wretched Simon gave up further at- 
tempts to explain himself. 

Still what he had said, in his blundering 
way, had been quite enough. 

The thing was beyond a doubt; and aa 
the Fifth sat there in judgment, a sense 
of shame and humiliation came over them, 
to which many of them were unused. 

‘I know this,” said Ricketts, giving 
utterance to what was passing in the minds 
of nearly all his classfellows, ‘‘I’d sooner 


have lost the scholarship twenty times over 
than win it like this.” 

“ Precious fine glory it will be if we do 
get it,” said Braddy. 

“Unless Wray wins,” su; Ricketts. 

““No such luck as that, I’m afraid,” said. 
Bullinger. ‘‘That’s just the worst of it. 
He’s not only disgraced us, but he’s 
swindled his best friend. it’s a blackguard. 
shame!” added he, fiercely’. 

“‘ At any rate, Loman is out of it, from 
what I hear; he got regularly stuck in 
the exam.” 

“T tell you,” said Ricketts, ‘‘I’d sooner 
have had Loman take the scholarship and 
our two men nowhere at all, than this.” 

There was nothing more than this to be 
said, assuredly, to prove the disgust of the 
Fifth at the conduct of their classfellow ! 

“‘I suppose Greenfield will have the 
grace to confess it, now it’s all come ont,” 
said Ricketts. 

“Tf he doesn’t I fancy we can promise 
him a pretty hot time of it among us,” 
said Braddy. 

One or two laughed at this, but to most 
of those present the matter was past a joke. 

For it must be said of the Dominicans— 
aud I think it may be said of a good many 
English public schoolboys besides—that 
however foolish they may have been in other 
respects, however riotous, however jealous 
of one another, however well satisfied with 
themselves, a point of honour was 8 point 
which they took seriously to heart. 
They could forgive a schoolfellow fordoings 
disobedient act sometimes, or even a vicious 
act, but 8 cowardly or dishonourable action 
was a thing which nothing would excuse, 
and which they felt not only a disgrace to 
the boy perpetrating it, but a disgrace put 
upon themselves. é 

Had Oliver been the most popular boy in 
the school it would have been all the same. 
As it was, he was a long way from being 
the most popular. He never took any 

ins to win the good opinion of his feHows. 

en, by means of some achievement in 
which he excelled, he had contrived (as in 
the case of the cricket match last term) to 
bring glory on his school and to make him- 
self a hero in the eyes of St. Dominic's, he 
had been wont to take the applause be- 
stowed on him with the utmost indifference, 
which some might even construe into con- 
tempt. And in precisely the same spirii 
would he take the displeasure which he 
now and then managed to incur. 

Boys don’t like this. It irritates them 
to see their praise or blame made little of ; 
and for this reason, if for no other, Oliver 
would hardly have been a favourite. 

But there was another reason. Now that 
the Huth found thett arte in Greenfield 
senior rudely ed to the ground, they 
were not slow to recall the unpleasant in- 
cidents of last term, when, by refusing to 
thrash Loman, he had discredited the whole 
Form, and laid himself under the suspicion 
of cowardice. : 

Most of the fellows had at the, time of 
the Nightingale examination either for- 
gotten, or forgiven, or repented of their 
suspicions, and indeed by his challenge to 
Loman the previous Saturday Oliver had 
been considered quite to have redeemed his 
reputation in this respect. But now it all 
came up again. A fellow who could do a 
cowardly deed at one time could do amean 
one at another. If one was natural to his 
character, so was the other, and in fact 
one explained the other. He was mean 
when he showed himself a coward last 
term. He was a coward when he did a 
mean act this term. 
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What wonder if the Fifth felt sore, very 
sore indeed, on the subject of Oliver Green- 
field ? 

To every one’s relief, he did not putin an 
appearance again that day. He kept his | 
study, and Paul brought down word at 
prayer time that he had a headache and 
had gone to bed. 

At this the Fifth smiled grimly and said 
nothing. 

Next morning, however, Oliver turnedup | 
as usual in bis place. He looked pale, but | 
otherwise unconcerned, and those who 
looked for traces of shame and self-abase- 
ment in his face were sorely disap- 
pointed. 

He surely must have known or guessed 
the resolution the Fifth had come to with | 
regard to him; but from his unabashed © 
manner he was evidently determined not 
to take it for granted till the hint should 
be given pretty clearly. | 

On Ricketts, whose desk was next to that 
of Oliver, fell the task of first giving this 
hint. 

“* How did you get on yesterday in the 
English Literature ?” asked Oliver. | 

Ricketts's only answer was to turn his 
back and begin to talk to his other neigh- | 
bour. 

Those who were watching this incident 
noticed a sudden flush on Oliver's cheek as 
he stared for an instant at his late friend. 
Then with an effort he seemed to recover 
himself. : 

He did not, bowever, attempt any further 
conversation either with Ricketts or -his 
other neighbour Braddy, who in a most 
marked manner had moved as far as pos- 
sible away from him. On the contrary, he 
coolly availed himself of the extra room on 
the desk and busied himself silently with 
the lessons for the day. 

But he now and then looked furtively up 
in the direction of Wraysford, who was | 
seated at an opposite desk. The eyes of | 
the two friends met now and then, and | 
when they did each seemed greatly em- | 
barrassed. For Wraysford, after a night’s 
heart-searching, had come to the determi- | 
nation not after all to cut his friend: and 

et he found it impossible to feel and be- 
tae towards him as formerly. He tried 
very hard not to appear constrained, but 
the more he tried, the more embarrassed he | 
felt. After class he purposely walked 
across the room to meet fis old chum. 

“How are you?” he said, in a forced | 
tone and manner utterly unlike his old self. 

It was a ridiculous and feeble remark to 
make, and it would have been far better 
had he said nothing. Oliver stared at him 
for a moment in a perplexed way, and then 
without answering ‘the question walked 
somewhere else. 

Wraysford was quite conscious of his 
own mistake ; still it hurt him sorely that 
his well-meant effort should be thus sum- 
marily thrust aside without a word. For 
the first time in his life he felt a sense of 
resentment against his old friend, the. be- 
ginning of a gap which was destined to 
become wider as time went on. 

The only person iu the room who did 
meet Oliver on natural ground was the 
poetic Simon. To him Oliver walked up 
and said, quietly, 

“I beg your pardon for hitting you 
yesterday.” 

“Oh,” said Simon, with a giggle. ‘Oh, 
it’s all right, Greenfield, you know, I never 
meant to let it out. It'll soon get hushed 
up; I don’t intend to let it go a bit far- 
ther.” : 

The poet was too much carricd away by 


| visited severely in his house. 


the enthusiasm of his own magnanimity to 
observe that he was in imminent risk, 
during the delivery of this speech, of 
another blow a good deal more startling 


than that of yesterday, When he con- 
cluded, he found Oliver had left: him to 
himself and quitted the room. 

(To be continued,) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


was talking 
to a clergy- 
man the 
other even- 
ing, and 
knowing that 
he was an 
old Ruybeian 
I asked him 
how he liked 
the first day at school. ‘I confess I didn’t mind 
the day,” he replied, “ but thenight wasa diffe- 
rent matter. You see I had been brought up ina 


| religious family, and naturally I knelt down to 


say my prayers before getting into bed. I was 
rather surprised that they all were so quiet, as I 
quite anticipated some amount of jeering. But 
when I got up I saw that they all had their 
towels knotted, and my punishment for praying 
was to run the gauntlet—no joke, I can tell you. 
After that the praepostor took me in hand and 
thrashed me on his own account ; the boys then 
took down the chimney-board and shut me in 
behind it, and there I had to stay all night. It's 
a mercy it didn't kill me. This was in the first 
year of Dr. Arnold’s reign; things softened 
down a good deal before I left.” 

A short time after hearing this account of the 
dastardly erally of boys, I fell in with an Eton 
boy, and asked him if the crime of praying was 
“Not a bit of 
it,” he answered ; ‘there's a bell rings when 
you get upstairs, and every fellow 's got to kneel 
down for a minute or two, and you mustn't 
speak ; so if any one wants to say his prayers 
he isn’t disturbed. Why, after Moody and San- 
key came here they actually started a prayer- 
meeting, and some of the best fellows went to 
it.” 
Yes, things are changed nowadays; it is not 
the sign of a milksop to refuse to swear or to 
kneel down to pray. - The best athlete I ever 
knew, an Oxford man, who won more events at 
the Inter-University sports than any other of 
his year, is now a clergyman in the West of 
England; and the best all-round man at the 
school I used to be at—good at cricket, foot- 
ball, hockey, everything—is now a missionary. 

Paut Buake. 


A Heno art Over.—It is not often that 
Ppolice-courts witness such an inspiriting. sight 
as the one at Ashton-under-Lyne has just been 
the scene of. Only the presentation of the 
Humane Society's medal by the mayor to a boy, 
but for conduct well worthy of the Victoria 
Cross. Edward Wilcox, who: is only fifteen | 
years of age, and small for that, one night heard 


| a ery of distress coming from the direction of a 


canal in the vicinity of the house where he 
lived. He waited for no more, but jumped out 
of bed, put on his trousers and clogs, and hur- | 
ried to the spot, where he found a woman 
drowning in the water, with two men on the 
bank coolly watching her struggles, Throwing 


off his clothes, he jumped in, swam to the poor 
creature, cleverly turned her over on her back, 
and somehow got her to the bank, where site 
was pulled out. But his presence of mind and 
Good-Samaritanship did not stop even there 
The half-drowned woman was wet, cald, ami 
miserable ; the bed he had left was warm, dry, 
and cosey ; she therefore, he determined, ehoald. 
become its tenant until she was sufficiently re- 
covered to be taken to the police-station far af- 
tempting to commit suicide. As for himself, 
the wetting did not much matter, and for the 
rest of it, he ‘‘had only done his duty.” We 
are proud to number such lads as this amongst 
the readers of the Boy's Own, 


A Boy’s Resvxe.—In the neighbourhood af 
Hoddom Castle, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, there 
was once a tower called the ‘‘ Tower of Repent- 
ance.” What gave the tower its name we ax: 
not told, but it is said that an English baromt, 
walking near the castle, saw a shepherd hat 
lying upon the ground, reading attentively. 
“What are you reading, lad?” ‘‘The Bible, 
sir.” ‘The Bible, indeed!” laughed the gea- 
tleman; ‘‘then you must be wiser than the 
parson. Can you tell me the way to heaven #™ 
“Yes, sir, I can,” replied the boy, in na way 
embarrassed by the mocking tone of the other; 
“you must go straight by way of yonder tewer, 
and then keep to the right.” The gentlemen 
saw that the boy had learned right well the 
lesson of his book. 


Roya Navy,’ 1882.—There are, it seems, ix 
commission, building, or unappropriated, 415 
ships of war, with 2,567 guns, aggregate bacthex 
of 1,014,535 tons, and steam power e tw 
that of 710,495 horses. In addition to theer 
there is a list of 33 ‘‘small steam vessels, em 
ployed in Harbour Service,” with burthea of 
11,028 tons, and 11,100 horse power, with only 
2 guns amongst them ; another under the kexd 
of ‘‘ Harbour Service,” of 132 vessels, nearly aft 
of them sailing ships (of which the tonnage is 
not stated), but including the following serew 
armour-plated ships — Caledonia, Enterprise, 
Favourite, Lord Clyde, Ocean, Pallas, Peta, 
Prince Consort, Research, Royal Alfred, Roeak 
Oak, Royal Sovereign, and Zealous, all o€ thewe 
described as ‘‘unappropriated,” bet which are 
named in the general list. Of the rest, 30 are 
used as coal depdts, 13 as receiving ships and 
hulks, 19 as training and school ships, 5 as 
church, chapel, and mission ships, and the rest 
for other. pw 3. We have totals «f 626 
vessels, of 1,029,443 tons burthen, with 2,569 

ns, and steam power equivalent to that of 
Fo1,05 horses, 


CRAMMED FoR AN Examrnation.— How 
came you to fail in your examination!" asted 
a tutor of one of his pupils. “1 theusht I 
crammed you thoroughly.” ‘‘ Well, you see,” 
replied the student, ‘the fact was you cramunnd 
me so tight I couldn’t get it out. 
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TAMING BABOONS. 


By Mzs. Cangy-Hoxson. 


as ‘HAT's in the wind now, I wonder!” 


said Charlie Puckeridge, taking a sud- 
den leap from the ‘‘ kartel,” or hangia ‘bed, to 


the chest on which sat the Hottentot leader of | 
the bullock-waggon 4. which he and his mothér 


were travelling up-country in the Transvaal, 
South Africa, © é 

The cause of the exclamation had been the 
sudden swerving of the whole *‘ span,” or team, 


very pictare of propriety ; but if ho was quiet 
his eyes were not, they were constantly on the 
look-out for something good to turn up. In 
front of the house there were some mats raised 
from the ground on a kind of frame, and on 
these the farmer's wife was carefully drymg 
some figs and peaches for winter use. They 
were temptingly near to Jacko. One hand went 
up, and in a moment, as quick as thought, his 
cheeks were so distended that he must at least 


have had two or three figs or quarters of peach 
in each, though looking as grave as if he had 
not moved an inch from his pest 


of oxen from the road, thereby threatening to 


upset the 5 
Piet, the Teader, was off like a shot, and 
managed, just in time, to turn the bullocks 


“Hullo! Mater! Here's a ram go; do come 
and look at this golupshus swell of a groom. 
Wouldn’t he cut a dash in the Row, just?” 

“My dear boy!” remonstrated Mrs. Puck- 
eridge, as she came to the front; ‘‘ your slang 
is decidedly objectionable. Why! Good ious 
me! No wonder the cattle shied at crea- 
ture. What is it?” 

“The latest invention in the way of after- 
riders,” said Jem Mastick, a young farmer, who 
was walking, long whip in d, to the right 
of the waggon. 

They were drawing near to a Dutch farm- 
house after a long morning's trek, or travel, 
and the subject of all this excitement was a 

-sized baboon, which, perched up on all- 
fours on the back of a powerful horse, with a 
woolly sheepskin for a saddle, was following an 
old Dutch Boer in the capacity of groom. 
> “ Poor Jacko!” said Charlie; ‘*he looks as 
if he were in an awful funk up there, and I do 
believe the horse will have him off. He jumps 
abont as if he didn’t half like-his rider.” 

“«T don’t suppose he dees,” said Jem Mastick, 
“but he won't get him off in a hurry, for those 
fellows can stick on to anything like grim 
death. Ha-ha now!” hecalled out to his oxen, 
and they all immediately obeyed his voice by 
standing quite still, and as he and Charlie 
walked towards the house they saw the old 
Boer alight from his horse, the baboon at the 
same moment springing to the ground, most 
dexterously avoiding the heels of the horse, 
which were struck out with wicked intent of 
doing him bodily harm. 

« Now what's he going to do, I wonder?” said 


the boy. 

‘Wel if he acts his part, he ought to go 
and hold his master’s horse.” 

No sooner said than done—the old Boer 
allowed the bridle of his horse to hang on the 
ground, and the baboon immediately sat upon 
it, 


“Will not your servant ‘offsaddle'!” said 
the master of the house, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, as he also welcomed his English 
visitors, Puckeridge included. 

Charlie was too much interested by the 
baboon to stay in the house with his mother, so 
he returned to the waggon, from which the oxen 
were being loosened and driven off to graze. 
He was amused by the staid and quiet manner 
in which the creature sat bolt upright. As long 
as he thought himself watched I looked the 


Charlie took an apple and a couple of lumps 
of sugar in his hand, and went up to him, hold- 
ing them out. 

‘Now then; when you've finished what 
‘ou've stolen I'll give you this apple, old fel- 
low. 

But in vain did Jacko try to finish what he 
had stolen. He had filled his cheeks 80 full 
that he had no room for mastication, and yet 
he evidently did not want Charlie to know that 
he had anything there. 

‘* Make haste,” said Charlie. 

Poor Jacko tried to swallow his figs whole, 
and nearly choked himself, looking most dis- 
tressed the while, holding out a paw for the 
fresh apple. 

“No, no,” said Charlie, pointing to his stil] 
distended mouth. 


Just then the old Boer and nis host were heard 
coming towards the door. This was too much 
for Jacko’s fears ; his hand went into his cheek, 
and the fruit he had so vainly endeavoured to 
dispose of he popped down upon the ground and 
sat upon, looking at once as demure as a mouse, 
though Charlie afterwards declared he saw real 
tears of sorrow in his eyes. ? 

His master brought him a wineglassful of 
syrup and water, in order that he might show 
all the company how well he could drink their 
healths, which he did with great gusto, nodding 
his head and showing his teeth as he grinned, 
creating much amusement. 

Charlie then gave him the apple, which he 
greatly enjoyed, especially the core, but a lump 
of white sugar he looked at very suspiciously. 


He turvcd it round and round, smelt it, and at 
last put it down on the ground. Evidently he 


hed never seen loaf- before. 
“Why, you stupid baboon !” cried Charlie ; 
‘‘you don’t know what's good !"” 


“‘He’s never heard English before any more 
than he’s seen lump-sugar, I'll be bound,” said 
Jem, whe had just come up. ‘* If it had been 
a piece of sugar-candy—or ‘thé-zuiker,’ as the 
Dutch ladies call it—he’d know what it was fast 
enough ;” and then, taking the other lump from 
Charlio, he said to the baboon, in Dutch, 
“Look here! Eat, Maar!” biting off a piece 
and giving Jacko the remainder. 

The baboon watched him till he had swallowed 
the piece he had taken, and then tried his own. 
He eoon showed his appreciation of it by quickly 
taking up the piece he had put aside. 

‘« Now do you suppose that fellow understood 
the Dutch you spoke to him!” 

“* Well, you see, he knew what I meant by 
the action,” said Jem ; “‘ but there’s no deny- 
ing that they do understand a great deal, and 
the familiarity of the sound would, of course, 
have much to do with it. The Bushmen have 
a notion that the baboons could talk if they 
liked, but that, being afraid that the Boers 
would make slaves them, they hold . their 
tongues.”” 

** Queer creatures |” 

“‘Which—the Bushmen or the baboons ?”” 

*‘Oh! both, They’re much of a muchness, 
gi aitke. little Bushi ha 

“The ittle Bushmen haven't any tai 
you know, thou ch I'll acknowledge there 
much to ehoose between the two. I have two 
baboons at my farm, so you'll be able to study 
se propensities while you are there if you 
ike.” 

“That'll be awfully jolly! I like this old 
fellow, though I don't think hie morals have 
been attended to, or he wouldn’t have taken 
those figs on the sly.” 

My baboons haven't been taught at all, and 
one of them ially is 80 wicked and full ot 
mischief that I have often threatened to shoot 
him. But somehow I can’t bear to kill a 
baboon ; they look so awfully humanlike when 
they are dying.” 

(To be continued.) 


BALLOONS AND ALL ABOUT 
THEM. 


By A PROFESSIONAL AERONAUT AND BALLOONs 
MAKER. 


PART IV. 


Tr making a balloon the first thing to be done 

is to take into consideration how many 
gores, or strips, will be required to form a balloon 
of any given diameter. For instance, if a bal- 
loon be required of the circumference of three 
fect, there will be twelve gores, each eighteen 
inches in length (that being half the circumfer- 
ence), and three inches in width at the equator, 
but tapering at each extremity, a3 will be here- 
after described. Now divide the paper of ths 
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spetiane gore into four equal parts, and then 
escribe a circle in the centre (Fig. 1). 


Fig. 
(Ne | 
ESS aa Soren 

c 


Divide one quadrant of the cirele into any 
given numberof parts—say seventeen. Then drop 
perpendiculars parallel with line C from eac 
point of the divisions, intersecting line B in the 
«quadrant. Now divide line B from centre of 
circle to end of pattern in seventeen equal parts, 
and raise perpendiculars from each point of 
divisions, thus (Fig. 2) :— 


Now draw horizontal lines, or measure off 
with compasses from each point of division in 
the quadrant, catting or intersecting the seven- 
teen corresponding lines as shown, and with a 
free hand, or by the aid of a French curve, 
connect all these points together, as shown in 
Fig 3. 


Having now got a quarter of the pattern, 
it must be cut round, as shown above, and 
transferred to the three other quarters, marked 
respectively in the figure A, B, C, which will 
‘be the pattern for a sphere. This is technically 
-known as striking out a pattern gore by an 
intersection of lines, and this is quite near 
enough for the paper balloons, on which you 
must practise until you are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the science to enable you to begin on 
the proper material. There is another method 
which is still more accurate, in fact, will ensure 
absolute mathematical correctness, and that is 
by a.caleulation of a series of decimals corre- 
sponding with each of the seventeen perpen- 
dicular lines shown beneath (Fig. 4). c 


Su for example, that the diameter of 
the teltoon to be aanseed is 20 ft., and that 
it is required to make it of 12 pieces; then, in 
order to draw the pattern for those pieces, find 
the circumference of the balloon, which is 
62°83 ft., and, dividing it by 4, the quotient 
is 15°7 ft. Make, therefore, A D equal to 
15°7 ft., and D E likewise of the same length. 
Divide the circumference, 62°83 ft., by 24, which 
is double the number of pieces that are to form 
the balloon, and the quotient, 2°618 ft., is the 
length of DC, and likewise of B D, so that 
B C is equal to 5236 ft. Then, having divided 
the line A D into 18 equal parts, and having 
drawn the parallel lines from those points of 
division, find the length of each of those lines 
by multiplying 2°618 by the decimals annexed 
to that line. ‘Thus 2°618, multiplied by 0.99619, 
gives 2°608 ft. for the length of fg, and, again 
multiplying 2°618 by 0 98481, the result gives 
2°578 ft. for the length of h % and so of the 
rest. In cutting the pieces after such a pattern, 
care should be taken to leave them about three- 
quarters of an inch all round wider than the 
pattern, which will be taken up by the seams ; 
and the same rule must be borne in mind 
whether you are experimenting upon paper pat- 
terns, or upon the materials required for a large 
balloon. Fig. 4 will illustrate the foregoing 
instruction, and those who like to take the 
trouble to prove the sum will take all the more 
interest in the manufacture of their balloon. 

These decimals have been calculated by a 
mathematician, and are available for any sized 
balloon. 

Now we come to the neck, the pattern of 
which may be drawn with a free hand, and may 
be left to your own fancy, with this proviso— 
that the length ought not to exceed more than 
one-fifth of the whole length of the pattern. In 

Fig. 5 you will see what the neck 

should be, the dotted line showing 
: the spherical portion of the pat- 
Fig 5 tern gore. 

Small gas-balloons are generally 
made of tissue-paper, varnished 
over with boiled oil, which gives 
them a very transparent and skin- 
like effect. Sometimes gold- 
beater’s skin is used, but it is very 
expensive, and paper answers the 
same parpone: Supposing that 
you are about to begin upon a 

aper balloon, the first thing to be 
one, before making your pattern 
gore, is of course to select your 
pepe Ordinary tissue is manu- 
factured from the size of 20 x 30 
inches square, ‘There are other 
sizes made, of a stronger quality, 
suitable for larger balloons than 
that of three feet circumference, 
upon which I recommend you to 
practise, as this is a handy size, 
while the above-sized paper—ob- 
tainable everywhere—cuts in well 
for the width to make the pattern 
ore, though, for length, you will 
bare, probably, to paste two 
sheets together. 

When you have a sufficient number of lengths 
ready for cutting out, place them, one on the 
top of another, on a flat beard ; then place the 
pattern gore on the top, and, with a sharp knife 
or razor, cut the whole out at once, taking care 
not to cut the pattern gore. You will do well 
also to place a few weights on the top to keep 
the whole lot in place. After you have cut one 
edge, move your pattern about a quarter of an 
inch away from the edge that is cut. This is 
to allow for the ‘‘lap,” as it is called, whether 
in pasting 4 small balloon or sewing a large one, 
for bringing the gores together in case you have 
not made such allowance on the pattern. In 
pasting—in the case of paper balloons, or sewing 
in the case of larger balloons—together you 
should take care, for the sake of etlect, to do so 
in alternate colours. Red and white, yellow 
and white, green and black, all make effective 
contrasts, but these minor details may be safely 
left to your own taste. Paste them, first in 
pairs, then in fours, etc., in the following man- 
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ner. Having provided yourself with a large, 
smooth paste begin by laying upon it a 
white gore, and then place carefully over it a 
coloured one, showing the ‘‘lap” on the one 
underneath to allow for the folding. You can 
do this by carefully ananipuleting the gores with 
the fingers, or, still better, by the means of a 
pallet or any other flat knife. Then, with a 
‘‘dabber,” as it is technically termed—a clean 
duster will answer the purpose—press down the 
overlapping seam the whole length, and imme- 
diately hang it up to dry, and proceed to do the 
same thing with the others, never attempting 
to paste others together until the first are per- 
fectly secure by drying. A little alum should 
be put into the paste you are using for the pur- 
pose. 

When you have pasted all the gores together, 
and they are quite dry, blow the balloon out 
with a pair of fellows through the neck. You 
will find at the top, where all the points of the 
gores meet, a small hole, which will let out the 
air with which you have filled your balloon, 
and @ fortiori, the gas with which it will have 
to be filled presently, the gas being lighter than 
the air, eh so more anxious to make its escape 
from its imprisonment. At all events this is 
very probable, even in the most carefully and 
scientifically constructed balloons. To obviate 
this fatal mistake, therefore, you must cut a 
round piece of paper, which is called the cap, 
answering to the valye in a real balloon, and 
carefu.iy paste it over the meeting-places of the 
various gores. For you must bear in mind that 
a balloon is not a balloon at all unless it be per- 
fectly air-tight. 

Now let out the air by gentle pressure, and 
fold up the balloon, gore over gore, and com- 
mence the varnishing, which is laid on as thinly 
as possible with a small piece of flannel. The 
varnish used is simply boiled oil, which can be 
obtained from any oil and colour shop. After 
you have carefully varnished the whole of the 
gores, blow the balloon out again, and hang it 
up by the neck until it is dry, a process which 
will take about twelve hours. 

The material used in the construction of bal- 
loons for carrying passengers is Scotch cambrie— 
not silk, as is erroneously supposed. Silk has not 
been largely used in the manufacture of balloons 
for the Task forty years, And J need hardly 


say that it is not pasted, as in a paper balloon, 


but sewn with double rows of stitches, and var- 
nished exactly in the same manner as I have 
already described. 

(To be continued.) 


“Comina Events cast SHADOWS BEFORE.” 


Luggage? Of course! You can put those things 
bed ere in the break; I'l take these into the carriage 
with me. 
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GOATS AND GOAT-KEEPING, 
‘FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT. 
By A PROFESSIONAL JUDGE. 


PART IV.—FOOD AND FEEDING—-THE MANAGE> 
MENT OF THE DAIRY—PREPARING GOATS’ 
SKINS FOR MATS, ETC.—THE GOAT IN HAR- 
NESS—THE COMMONER AILMENTS OF .THE 
GOAT. 


HAVE now to say a few words on the proper 
food and the feeding of the goat. The 
animal is not at all particular as to what she does 
eat, although there are times when she may ap- 
pear fastidious and dainty. Feeding a goat in 
the country is a matter of very great ease, as 
you can always get a bit of rough grass-land to 
tether her on. Or if you have a paddock so 
much the better; you can keep her there as long 
as there is anything green to eat. It must be 
remembered, though, that goats in a civilised 
district must not have all the freedom they want 
to, for if they manage to get into garden or 
orchard, the mischief done is very considerable 
in a very short space of time. 

They must be either hobbled or tethered. By 
hobbling I mean attaching a piece of repe be- 
tween one fore leg and the hind leg on the same 
side, so as to prevent their peo progression 
being anything else save a walk. The common 
plan is to tether them, just as a cow is tethered, 
the tethering-pin, or ‘‘ bakey,” as they call it 
in Scotland, being a piece of strong iron likea 
marling-spike, with a ring on the top of it. It 
should be driven well home into the ground, 
else the rope, which must be a pretty strong 
one, will get coiled round the top of the 
‘bakey.” The tethering-rope should be from 
fifteen to twenty feet long, according to space, 
and attached by a swivel spring hook to the ring 
of the collar. 

If the goat has an enclosed meadow where it 
can roam, it need not be tethered, only what is 
called a puzzie-collar must be worn. This is 
composed of three pieces of cane or wood in the 
form of a triangle with protruding ends, placed 
round the neck. Each piece of cane is about 
two and a half feet long, so that the capricious 
wearer finds it impossible to break through 
either fence or hedge. : 

If you live in a town or village, where your 
goat cannot get out into the fields to eat grass 
and cull herbage, then she must of course have 
her food indoors, Now it would become ex- 
pensive to keep on buying corn and hay for her, 
and besides there is no such necessity, for, if 
you have a garden, very little of those dear 
commodities will be required. If you have not, 
beg refuse stuff from your neighbours, potato- 
parings, refuse cabbage and greens, pea or bean 

aulm, and garden stuff generally. Apple- 
paringsand a variety of weeds, with the cuttin; 
of hedgerows, etc., and furze and thistles, al 
come in handy. Do not be ashamed to forage 
swell for your Sevouriia, It is e capital plan he 

ther the weeds and everything a mn 
edible by the hedge-sides or ditetea, red store 
them up for winter use. What is not eaten will 
do for bedding. Choose dry deys’for doing 
this, and if you are too proud to wheel a barrow 
yourself, a copper or two will enlist the services 
of the first hangry-looking boy you meet. 

And here I must give a hint which you will 
do well to remember. Goats are often attacked 
by diarrhoea, which may lead on to dysentery 
and death, and one prolific cause of this is 
giving green stuff or kitchen refuse, such as 
potato, turnip, or apple parings, that has 
turned sour and begun to ferment. Let all such 
food as this, then, be given fresh, for the di- 
gestive organs of a goat are certainly not so 
strong as those of a pig. 

It will be well to have a locked box—which 
you can easily make yeurself—to contain oats 
in one com’ ment and bran in another, or 
a mixture of oats and barley and maize. In the 
country, acorns, beech nuts, etc., can be col- 
lected in the season or bought from children, who 

ther them for the sake of the few pence they 

ring in. It is a good plan to store these in 


your oat-box, but let them be put in when dry 
or they will heat and rot. ‘The quantity of 
food to give your milch goat will be determined 
by the amount of her appetite. As long as she 
eats heartily, treat her handsomely; if she 
begins to nose over her food, and pick out the 
tit-bits, take it away, or she will only spoil it. 

Upon the quality of the food you give her 
will depend the quality of the milk. She ought 
to have three mealsa day, a morning and even- 
ing meal consisting of hay chopped or clipped 
up, mixed with about half the quantity of oats, 
maize, barley, etc., and probably @ little bran. 
Or chaff may be given now and then instead of 
hay. At noon a feed of kitchen refuse is 
the correct thing to place in her trough. Feed 
with regularity day by day. 

Goats, on the other hand, that are at liberty 
in a field or common all day, will not want the 
midday meal, but some nice dry food should 
always be waiting them on their return home in 
the gloaming. 

Three times every day you must give the 
goat water. Let the water be clean and fresh, 
but do not leave it long beside her. Empty it 
out after she has had a drink. 

Salt in small quantities is sometimes ‘mixed 
with the food of the goat. Salt is an essential 
of digestion, more especially to goats that are 
kept constantly within doors. Those who roam 
in the wilds, as Welsh goats do, eat many dif- 
ferent kinds of herbs, which no doubt supply 
the want of salt. Instead of mixing a little 
salt with the food, it is a better plan to place a 
large lump.of rock salt in the stall in front of 
them, that they may lick when they have a 
mind to. 


(To be continued.) 
SS 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Irvine, THE ScotrisH CarrarN. 


PART XVI. 

To Backs.—Keep back, Look upon the ball 
as an enemy which must never take you in the 
flank or rear. 
dispose of ball or opponent whenever one or 
other comes upon you, and to touch-down 
behind your own goal. Never be tackled with 
the ball, Always get your drop into touch 
near your own goal. Asa rule drop at the 
enemy’s goal in their half of their ground. You 
must be a very sure tackler, and always go for 
the ball, for if you tackle the man, and the ball 
is chucked at once, your labour has been in 
vain. Do not be over-confident, and come too 
far forward in the enemy's country. Do not be 
too funky, and come too far forward in your 
own territory. Keep cool, and keep back, and 
there is no fear of you. 

To Three-quarter-Backs.—The back’s motto 
might ‘be called ‘‘Defence.” Your motto is 
“Defence and Defiance.” I cannot categorically 
say what you should do and should not do. 
You have running to do and tackling to do; 
you have to drop at goal and drep into touch ; 
you have to help your -half-backs and to play 
into and out of their hands; you have also to 
be ready to fall back to the relief of a back in 
distress. Always prefer dropping at to 
trying to run in when your chances of doing one 
or the other seem about equal. Be always on 
the alert to chuck and be chucked to. You 
occupy the swagger place. You have glorious 
chances, You have also sore temptations to 
‘¢gallery-play.” Do not yield to them ; always 
try and get your drop or chuck before you are 
fairly held. Do not come prowling in amon 
the halfe, and so spoil their game. Try, an 
I say this to backs as well, to play in a clean 
style. Do not fumble with the in picking 
it up; do not ‘‘ butter” the ball when it flies to 
you. Do not stand and think what to do when 
you get it. ‘Stand not on the order of your 
going, but go at once.” Be prompt, be clean 
and wide awake, and sticky-fingered, both as 


Your chief duties are to safely | 


crowd looking at you, and you will do your duty 
at three-quarter-back. 

To Half-Backs,—Your place is just outside 
the flanks of the ‘‘scrummage.” It is not in the 
scrummage, nor is it in the loose serammage, 
picking up the ball when you should leave it 
for your forwards to carry on. You should 
watch outside the tight scrammage ; shout to 

our forwards which side to shove to; if the 

1 comes clear out to you be off round the 
back of your forwards, and ten to one you ate 
past your opposing half-back before he knows 
where he is. Do not be caught picking th- 
ball out from the sides of a scrummage ; rather 
drive it in again. If the opposite forwards 
come through with the ball, drop on it and 
hang on like grim death, unless you have time 
to get away. Chucking in those circumstances 
is dangerous. You have any amount of chances 
—to drop at goal, to send the ball into touch, 
to run, to chuek to your backs, to stop rusbes, 
to charge your opposing half-back. The pecu- 
liarity of your work is that all your proceedings 
have to be done quickly and cleverly. Your 
drop at goal is usually a quick little drop out of 
acrowd, your kick into touch the same. Act 
jackal to your three-quarter-backs, ially 
near the opposite goal. Be prepared for any 
amount of knocking about, for if you do your 
duty you will assuredly get it. You occupy 
just about the most important position on the 
field, and no man gets so much and such constant 
work to do. Also, no man can @ greater 
bugbear than a greedy half-back. Do not, as I 
have often seen, think that you can play the 
whole match yourselves. Leave the forwards 
especially to do their work. In estimating the 
formidableness (to coin a word) of a team, one 
of the first thi consid is, what sort of 
half-backs have they? A half-back should be 
fairly heavy, tough, and hard to kill, and should 
drop with either foot. 

‘0 Forwards,—Were I to begin laying down 
the law to forwards I should not know when to 
stop. I think most of their work has been told 
them already. Play together, and always on 
the ball, and there is the beginning and the end 
‘of the matter. Prefer using your feet to using 
your hands, but do not ride this hobby to death. 
Yon get many fine chances—to pick up and run, 
to drop at goal, and to pass. Always-be on the 
outlook for chances to do this, pat a the saree 
time your true e is together, playing the 
ball with your fect. No fiat is ty ight ang 
thin to be a first-rate forward. No man is*too 
heavy and muscular to be a rascally bad one. 
Hard, unflinching, untiring, often unseen wark, 
that is you lot, and if you do it conscientiously 
you will certainly be a good forward. 

One word to Captain, Umpires, and Referee. 

To Captain.—Try as much as possible to de 
without umpires and referee. In private life 
sensible men prefer private arrangement te 
appealing to the Jaw-courts. So it should be in 
football. Where there are cool, firm, and com- 
petent captains, you often see a match played 
through and the duties of umpires and referee 
merely nominal. A captain should know his 
own mind, and speak it firmly. He should 
also know. his men’s play, and their pluck, 
and general moral character and temper. He 
should not be always pntting in his oar, telling 
backs what sides they are to play on, and so on. 
He'should leave matters which men can settle 
best among themselves for themselves to settle. 
He has often unpleasant things to do, such as 
selecting his team from a lot of men who are all 
anxious to play, and each thinks he is good 
enongh to be in the team, and especially un- 

leasant it is when he has to shift men out of 

is team to make way for new comers who are 
better. Let him be strictly impartial, taking 
men purely on their merits, but always giving 
the benefit of the doubt to the man already in 
the team, and let him make his men see that 
he is strictly imperdial i and let him be quite 
firm, candid, an good-natured about it, and he 
will have the confidence of all and offend none, 
unless some selfish or conccited fellow, whom he 
need not mind offending. Should a captain te 
in or behind the scrummage? This is often 


regards ball and men, and forget that there is a | discussed. I donot think it matters two straws 
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He can see some things better forward, and 
others better behind. He can see everything 
from nowhere, and something from anywhere, 
and therefore it does not much matter where he 
is. Who he is is the important point. 

Umpires should be impartial, decided, cool- 


headed, and should know the game, and be on | 


the outlook for the ‘‘ ways that are dark, and 
the tricks that are vain.” They should be 
thorough practical players, not, as is often the 
case, enthusiastic admirers of the game who 
have never played much, or who have so long 
done with playing that tho game has become 
quite new to them. Should umpires speak 
unless appealed to? Most decidedly they should. 


I know many do not agree with this; but if} 


there are rules of football, surely the very essence 


of umpiring is to enforce them. .The rules do 
not say, ‘‘ A man is off-side if he does so-and-so, 
and ia seen by one of the opposite side doing it.” 
I shall not in the case of football, any more 
than in the case of anything else, accept the 
dictum that transgression consists not in doing 
the deed, but in being found out. Umpires 
should always try to come toa decision. Their 
yes should decided, so should their no, and 
so should their J don't know, but the seldomer 
| that is heard the better. 

The Referce should not speak unless appealed 
to. That is selfevident. He has to decide 
where the umpires either differ or did not see the 
point. Where one umpire saw the point, and 
the other did not, is.the referee to be appealed 


to, or is the opinion of the umpire who suw to 


be taken as conclusive, and the ignorance of the- 
other to be taken as equivalent to consent ?” 
That is a nice point, and 1 hava no time to- 
argue it here. I should say it were better to- 
take the latter view of it, and let the referee 

alone ; for if the referee were to differ from the 

umpire who saw the point, there would be a 
deadlock. Far better, however, than having. 
two umpires and a referee, have one referee, 

who shall decide where the captains cannot 

agree. It would save time, it would save much 
bad blood, aud often nasty imputations of bias, 

which under the present system of an umpire 
for each club, and the referee nominated by the 
home club (though agreed to by the other), onc 

too often hears. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY ; 


CHAPTER XXVILI 


T wanted some 
hours, when he ar- 
rived at the wharf, 
before the boat’s 
(| time for departure. 
\\) He had to lounge 
\| about and wait as 
best he could; 
therefore at last he 
went into a coffee- 
shop near at hand, 
because he did not 
| know what else to 
. do with himeelf, 
drank some coffee 
and tried te eat, but 
felt as if every 
mouthful would 
choke him. Then he took up the papers 
and looked over them, at first wondering 
whether there would be anything about 
last night’s disaster, half expecting to 
read, ‘‘ Murder of a gentleman at Clap- 
ton;” but, of course, even if a murder had 
taken place, there would have been no 
time for the news of it to be printed. Then 
he wondered how they were all getting on 
at Clapton, and what they thought of him, 
and then he shuddered as the memory of 
what he had seen in Ted’s eyes told bir 
how they were likely to think of him. 

So the time dragged itself along, and at 
last he took his place in the boat, and he 
at ee much mat he had done in the 
coffee-shop, wra] up in his own misery, 
and taking no heed of anything around. 
The bustle of the river, the crowds of 
shipping, the meny passengers—they were 
all nothing to him in his present misery. 

But whether we are the most wretched 
or the happiest creatures on earth, there 
is one thing that will make itself felt above 
all, and that is sea-sickness. “Lawrence 
was soon 80 bad that he forgot everything 
but his own physical sufferings, and he 
never got the better of these till they were 
approaching Antwerp. Then he was able 
to rouse himself a little, and think of what 
he had better do. 

Antw was a very long way from 


erp 
Heidelberg, he knew that, and he also} 
knew that he might travel to Heidelberg - 


either by steamboat on the Rhine or by 
the railway. The latter would be the 
quickest, and so far the cheaper, as it 
would save hotel expenses an the road. 
He had 2 little money left and his watch. 
He supposed he should have to with 
that, and then came a great gulp in his 
throat as he remembered who had given it 
to him. He walked through the crowds 
on the quay, and after some trouble found 


_ his way to the railway-station, and ascer- 


tained that a train left for Cologne carly 
the next morning. He knew his mother 
had gone to Cologne on her way to Heidel- 
berg, and he thought he would do s0 too; 
and he felt so tired with his sleepless night, : 
that though he might have gone on at 
ouce, he decided on remaining at Antwerp 
till the morning. He would Siapose of his 
| watch before he started, for he now re- 
membered that it was Sunday afternoon, 
and thought he might not be able to do so 
that day. 
But as he walked on he saw that some 
shops, though not all, were open ; and then 
he remembered that Sunday is differently 
kept on the Continent from what it isin 
Rogland, for presently he came to what; 
ovemed a new world, and made him for a} 
little time forget all the miseries he had; 
brought upon himeelf, and all the ill-usage 

| he had received—at his own hands. It was. 
@ fair, and a fair on such a scale as Law- 
rence had never dreamed of. He found 
himself walking through street upon street ; 
of booths, with crowds of people going in 
and out and up and down, laughing, 
jostling, pushing, chattering, but all in 
good temper, and, as far as he could eee, 
sober. One must do the Antwerp folk the 

| justice. to say that, whatever one may 

' 

1 

' 


think of their way of spending Sunday. 
There were booths with teys, round 
which the children gathered, and there 
were others with great pictures of giant 
ladies and impossibly small dwarfs; there 
were weighing-machives, and places to 


Meds y have your photo- 
pi graph taken, and 
* in some of the stalls 

there were women 
with horned and 
gilded caps, or with 
erections of white 
muslin on their 
heads stiffened out 
into wings; and 
there were booths 
pervaded by a sa- 
voury smell of fry- 
ing, where things 
that might be 
either potatoes or 
: suet-dumplings, 
S = only looking deli- 
ciously brown and nice, were being con- 
sumed at a sharp tate by the hungry; and 
one booth of great pretensions and many 
small tables called itself a ‘‘restaurant,”” 
and, as he found that he could get a cutlet 
and some coffee there, he went in and sat 
down at one of the little tables. 

He was not actually hungry, but faint 
and exhausted for want of food, and 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


I. —HOW LAWRENCE GAVE THE BEAR A LESSON IN MANNERS, . 


though he ate mechanically and with little- 
relish, he still felt the better soon for what 
he had taken. Two days ago he would have 
been disgusted at the idea of eating at 
such a place and with such surroundings, 
but for a time at least his misery had 
taught him humility. He forgot even to 


| call the people, although they were all 


apparently of the working or lower middle- 

class, ‘‘cads,” although their amusements. 

were quite as unrefined as those of the 

London East-enders, who had so often come 

between the wind and his gentility when 

they went down to Epping Forest for the 
jay. 

“Tt does seem a stran; 
ing Sunday,” was all fe 
disparagement. 

‘When he had finished his repast, he- 
thought he had better go out and find 
quict sleeping-quarters for the night. He 
would get out of the fair first, and then 
look about him. He took the broadest 
avenue between the booths, concluding 
that if he only went straight on he must 
leave the fair at last behind him. 


way of spend- 
said in their 


with a very glowing picture. 


sented monkeys more or less dressed, and 
of various si some as belles and some: 
as beaux—one with a fan and a Spanish 
mantilla, another in a soldier’s uniform. 
But the centre of the picture was a great 
bear, in a cocked-hat, a sort of tunic, 
perhaps because it was found impossible 
to get his legs into trousers, aud a very 
smart frogged and braided coat. A great. 
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many people were iring this bear, or 
the Alt hg of him, and when the original 
came out on the platform, with the show- 
man in attendance, there was quite a burst 
of ‘applause. 

e bear was not quite so large as he 
‘was represented in the picture, but the 
dress and the cocked-hat were very accu- 
rate. He had also to submit to the indig- 
nity of a rope round his neck, which, as 
the artist had given him the title as well 


.as the uniform of a general in the picture, 
might perhaps be considered unworthy 
of him. But, however, the general had to 
submit to it, as well as to have the public 
informed that for the small charge of ter 
centimes they should be admitted to th 
interior of the booth, where monsieur the 
general would perform a minuet du cour 
for their gratification, and Mesdames 
Coralie and Rosalie, and messieurs their 
triends—with a flourish of the showman’s 
stick towards the gaily-painted monkeys— 
would dance a cotillon. 

“Comme il est grand cet ours! o’est 
terrifique!”? said a small shrewieh voice 
below Lawrence’s waist, and, looking 
down, he saw a tiny woman—so tiny that 
at was a wonder some of the showmen had 
not persuaded her to be exhibited as a 
dwarf. She was about forty, neatly 
dressed, not in the least deformed, and 


with a pale, plain, but rather sensible face. 
Sening J wrence look at her, she addressed 
him first in French, which she spoke with 


an accent very different from that of Paris, 
and asked him to buy some flowers of her, 
and then in German. She had a basket 
on her arm, with small bouquets in it. 
‘Lawrence shook his head in reply—he hed 
no use for flowers, he told her in French, 
speaking almost as politely as Robert him- 
self could have done. 

Just then there was a sudden excla- 
mation of horror and fright from the 
crowd, and the little woman, turning her 
head, joined in it as shrilly as any one. 
The bear had broken loose from the show- 
man, sprung to the ground, and was walk- 
ing along on all fours, with a very evil 
expression on his face, as if he had been 
kept too long without his dinner, and was 
looking about for some one who would 
make 4 suitable meal. He had no muzzle 
on, for the showman had been asking 
monsieur the general to show his fine 
teeth and smile on thecompany. Perhaps 


the general had resented this, or various 
other little liberties which had been taken | 


with him, for when his owner advanced, 
stick in hand, to induce him to return, 
monsieur raised himself on his hind legs, 
gave a terrible growl, and, instead of 
cowering before the stick, made as if he 
would hug the person who threatened him 
in an embrace which would be much more 
like that of a bear than of a general or a 
gentleman. 

The showman retreated before the for- 
midable outstretched paws and grinning 
mouth of monsieur. He was new at this 
trade, and began to think he should not 
find it to his liking, Of course, when he 
showed signs of fear the alarm of the 
crowd was ter than ever. They 
hustled, and jostled, and tred on one 
another, and fell down in each other's way, 
and behaved as crowds generally do ina 
panic. The little woman with her flowers 
was as defenceless as a child, hates all ete 
full-grown people pressing on her. Down 
she fell, and the contents of her basket 
were scattered on the ground. The bear 
came nearer, still walking on all fours, and 
seemed as if he was disposed to pick her 
up, an attention which the peor little 
creature, on her part, did not seem dis- 

sed to appreciate, for she screamed as 
loudly as the tallest woman there could 
have done, and called for help in French 
and German. 

The bear came on, still in his upright 
attitude, evidently feeling that it gave 


him more importance, and quite convinced 
that he was master of the situation. The 
crowd had retreated before him, the show- 
man almost as much scared ag any one 
amongst them, and the bear now stood 
confronting Lawrence, who, if he had felt 
disposed to run away, could not have done 
80, the little woman clung so desperately 
Ke his legs, and appealed to him to save 
er. 

But whatever Lawrence's faults might 
be, cowardice was not one of them, and, 
just for that moment, he forgot even the 
misery that had been so weighing him 
down, and only remembered — perhaps 
rather loftily—that he wasan English boy, 
with the honour of his country in hi 
hands, and all these poor frightened Bel- 

ians to see him sustain it. He doubled 

is fist —he had a nice little notion of 
boxing—and down came that fist on mon- 
sieur’s head, while with the other hand he 
seized the rope round the neck, and before 
the general could carry out his intention 
of returning Lawrence's salute by an em- 
brace (bear fashion), he found the salute 
repeated, while his assailant was behind 
him, pulling the rope in such a fashion 
that monsieur the general found himeelf 
in danger of being ttled, and followed 
his captor with a docility that showed he 
had not altogether forgotten the early 
lessons of his youth. 

z (To be continued.) 


THE GRYPTOGRAM. 


CHAPTER Xx.—(Continued.) 


TS arrival or the jangada had been sig- 
nalled for some days. The whole town 


Joam Dacosta was received with frenzied cheers. 


knew the story of Joam Dacosfa. Th. 
came forth to welcome him, and to him 
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| and his people accorded a most sympathetic 
| reception, 
undreds of craft of all surts conveyed 

, them to the fazender, and soon the jangada 

| was invaded by all those who wished to 
welcome the return of their compatriot 

, after his long exile. Thousands of sight- 

| Seers—or more correctly speaking, thou- 
sands of friends—crowded on to the floating 
village as soon as it came to its moorings, 

| and it was vast and solid enough to support 

, the entire population. Amongst those who 

, hurried on board one of the first pirogues 

, had brought Madame Valdez. Manocl’s 

. mother was at last able to clasp to her arms 

| the daughter whom her son had chosen. 

: If the good lady had not been able to come 

. to Iquitos, was it not as though a portion 

of the fazenda, with her new family, had 

come down the Amazon to her ? 

Before evening the pilot Araujo had se- 
curely moored the raft at the entrance of a 
creek behind the arsenal. That was to be 
' its last moorio -place, its last halt, after its 
' voyage of eight hundred leagues on the 
| great Brazilian artery. There the huts of 
' the Indians, the cottages of the negroes, 
the storerooms which held the valuable 
| cargo, would be gradually demolished; 
there the principal dwelling, nestled be- 
neath its verdant tapestry of flowers and 
foliage, would in its turn disappear, and 
lastly the little chapel whose humble bell 
was then replying to the sounding clangour 

from the steeples of Belem. 

r But, ere this was done, a ceremony had 
to take place on the jangada—the marriage 
of Manoel and Minha, the marriage of 
Lina and Fragoso. To Father Passanha 
fell the duty of celebrating the double 
union which promised so happily. In that 
little chapel the two couples were to re- 
ceive the nuptial benediction from his 
hands. 

If it happened to be so small as to be 
only capable of holding the members of 
Dacosta’s family, was not the giant raft 
large enough to’ receive all those who 
wished to assist at the ceremony? and 
if not, and the crowd became so great, 
did not the banks of the river afford 
sufficient room for as many others of the 
sympathising crowd who were desirous of 
welcoming him whom so signal a repara- 
tion had made the hero of the day ? 

It was on the morrow, the 16th of Octo- 
ber, that the marriages were celebrated 
with great pomp. 

It was a magnificent day, and from about 
ten o’clock in the morning the raft began 
to receive its crowd of guests. On the 
bank could be seen almost the entire popu- 
lation of Belem in holiday costume. On 
the river vessels of all sorts crammed with 
visitors gathered round the enormous mass 
of timber, and the waters of the Amazon 
literally disappeared up to the left bank of 
the river beneath the vast flotilla. 

When the chapel bell rang out its open- 
ing note it seemed like a signal of joy for 
ear and eye. In an instant the churches 
cf Belem replied to the bell of the jan- 
gada. The vessels in the port were decked 
with flags up to their mastheads, and the 
Brazilian colours were saluted by the many 
other national flags. Discharges of mus- 
ketry reverberated on all sides, and it was 
only with difficulty that their joyous deto- 
nations could cope with the loud hurrahs 
from the assembled thousands which rent 
the air. 

The Dacosta family came forth from 
their house and moved through the crowd 
towards the little chapel. Joam was re- 
ceived with absolutely frantic applause. 


i 


He gave his arm to Madame Valdez; 
Yaquita was escorted by the Governor of 
Belem, who, accompanied by the friends 
of the young army surgeon, had expressed 
a wish to henour the ceremony with his 

resence. Manoel walked by the side of 
Minha, who looked most fascinating in her 
bride’s costume, and then came Fragoso, 
holding the hand of Lina, who seemed 
quite radiant with joy. Then followed 
Benito, then old Cybele and the servants 
of the worthy family, between the double 
ranks of the crew of the jangada. 

Padre Passanha awaited the two couples 
at the entrance of the chapel. The cere- 
mony was very simple, and the same hands 
which had formerly 
Yaquita were again stretched forth to give 
the nuptial benediction to their child. 

So much happiness was not likely to be 
interrupted by the sorrow of long separa- 
tion. In fact, Manoel Valdez almost im- 
mediately sent in his resignation, so as to 
join the family at Iquitos, where he is still 


following his profession as a country doctor. | 


Naturally the Fragosos did not hesitat 
to go back with those who were to them 
friends rather than masters. 

Madame Valdez had no desire to sepa- 
rate so happy a group, but she insisted on 
one thing, and that was that they should 
often come and see her at Belem. Nothing 


blessed Joam and | 


| without the liana ?” 


could be easier. Was not the mighty river 
a bond of communication between Belem 
and Iquitos? In a few days the first mail 
steamer was to begin a regular and rapid. 
service, and it would then only take a week 
to ascend the Amazon, on which it had 
taken the giant raft so many months to 
drift. The important commercial transac— 
tions, ably managed by Benito, were car~ 
ried through under the best of conditions, 
and soon of what had formed this jangada. 
—that is to say, the huge raft of timber 
constructed from an entire forest at Iquitos 
—there remained not a trace. 

A month afterwards the fazender, his 


| wife, his son, Manoel and Minha Valdez, 


Lina and Fragoso, departed by one of the 
Amazon steamers for the immense estab- 
lishment at Iquitos of which Benito was 
to take the management. 

Joam Dacosta re-entered his home with 
his head erect, and it was indeed a family 
of happy hearts which he brought back 
with him from beyond the Brazilian fron- 
tier. As for Fragoso, twenty times a day 
t least was he heard to repeat, ‘‘ What! 
and he wound i by 


bestowing the name on the young mulatte 
who, by her affection for the gallant fellow 
fully justified its appropriateness. ‘“‘If it 
were not for the one letter,” he said, 
‘would not Lina and Liana be the same?” 
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NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


4 TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY- 
FIGHT DAYS. 


BY THE AvrHor or ‘‘Navricus oN HIs 
Honsy-Horse.” 
(Continued from page 359.) 
Kyle Rhea to Broadford. 
a fhe the top of Bein na-Caillach* I had a 
commanding view of Sleat Sound, the deep 
blue water being flecked with the white sails of 
“the coasters. 

Having mounted, I was just commencing to 

‘move, when a sudden squall burst upon me, 
-and in a second I was being whirled along by a 
furious gust of wind. Tomy horror, I discovered 
that I was being carried at railway speed down 
a steep pitch, with only a low wall between me 
and a frightful precipice. Moreover the road 
twisted in and out im a succession of sharp cor- 
ners. It was an anxious moment! Had ] lost 
my head for a second nothing could have saved 
me. 
I dared not put too much pressure on the 
brake, for fear my invalid tyre should pucker 
‘ap, and cause us to take a double summersault 
into the yawning abyss, 

However, I managed to gimlet the machine 
‘round the angles, and gradually to bring it 
under control, when I sprang off, and did not 
attempt to ride again until the squall was over. 

The inland view of Skye was dreary in the 
-extreme—bare high land and bog, without a tree 
to relieve the monotony. 

I rode down three miles to the main road, but 
had to be careful even here, there being a deep 
cleft one side most of the way. 

Turning to the left, I had three more miles 
and a strong head wind, with heavy rain, to 
encounter before arriving at Broadford Inn. 

It was not pleasant after all my toils to be 
“told that I conld not be lodged at the hotel, but 
should have to walk half a mile to.and fro 
through the rain between that and a cottage 
-where I was to sleep. 

Nine o'clock had struck before I sat down to 
tea. While toasting myself over the fire after- 
wards I read a letter from home, saying that the 
heat in England was almost insufferable ! 

Tomdonn to Cluny 
Cluny to Shiel Inn 5 
Shiel Inn td Kyle Rhea= 114 ,, 
Kyle Rhea to Broadford = 12 ,, 


Total run = 46 


Bist Day. 
Broadford. Sligachan. Portree. 

My room in the cottage was very clean and 
~omfortable, and I managed to dodge the rain 
when going to and fro. 

During breakfast I asked my neighbour to 
tell me what places in Skye would best repay a 
~visit. His reply was, ‘‘I have seen nothing. 


Continuous rain has kept me indoors for the | 
whole fortnight 1 have been here, and now my 


holiday is up.” 


liam. Taking advantage of a lull, I started | 


for Sligachan, and although the rain soon came 
-on again, the surface being good, I managed to 
get along very well. The road rose a little at 

irst, then declined to the Sound of Scalpa, from 
thence it went over a hill and down to the head 
-of Loch Ainort. 

Here a perfect hurricane of wind and rain 
-drove me into a cottage, or rather a bothie. A 
fine young fellow was sitting by a low peat fire, 
some of the smoke from which curled up through 
a rough wooden chimney, the rest found its way 
into the room. The windows were small, and 


the walls very thick. A dog crouched as close | 


to the embers as he conld without singeing his 
tail, and presently some fowls walked in and 
made themselves quite at home. 

My host’s story was a melancholy one. The 
bad weather had driven all the fish out of the 
bay. He had toiled through the last two nights 
and had caught nothing. 

On my remarking that his house scemed to be 


“+ The heigh fale 
‘ao aa ie eit of this pass is calculated to be two 


in a wild spot, he said that it was the stormiest 
place in Skye. 
were terrific, making it unsafe fur the mail-cart 
to travel, and he had known it to have been 
actually blown over. 


The gusts on some cecasions 


After we had been chatting about a quarter 
of an hour, in came a@ bonnie lassie. I rose to 
shake hands with her, and she seated herself 
with all the ease and grace of a lady. ‘Your 
wife, I suppose?” said I to the man. ‘My 

—=== 


sister,” replied he. 


On my making some com- 
monplace remark with the idea of drawing her 


out, she merely bowed and smiled, and her 
brother observed, ‘‘She has no English !” so I 
had to content myself with the language of the 


eye. 
"By-and-by, there being a slight pause in tho 
war of the elements, I set forth again. My 
way was barred by a wall of mountains which 
rose just in front of me, the black storm-clou.l~ 
which swirled about their sides making them 
look inexpressibly grand, I might almost say 
terrible. 

I had a tough job to get my tricycle on to the 
shoulder of Glamaig, the gradient being very 
severe, and the surface loose sand. From thence 
a gentle descent round the base led to Loch 
Sligachan. 

had believed the fisherman’s mail-cart story 
from having yesterday experienced something 
of the kind myself. I now had another prac- 
tical illustration of the force of the wind in 
these passes, 

I was running quietly down at about six 


s 


an hour, when a sudden blast met me full | 


in the face, and not only stopped my, progress, 
but was positively sending me backwards, when 
T hopped off my machine in a quarter less than 
no time. Well it was that I did so, for a 
moment later another came sideways, and hai 
I been mounted it might have blown me into 
be gully below, a matter of about a hundred 
feet. - 

The road round Loch Sligachan was level 
and in capital order, but I could hardly make 
any. way against the wind and rain. 

‘he lonely inn stands on a bleak plain at the 
head of the loch, and while approaching I 
thought it to be the most uninviting-looking 
place I had ever set eyes upon. 

A change of clothing and a hot meal served 
by an attentive waiter soon caused me to takea 
more cheerful view of things in general. In 
the smoking-room afterwards, an Oxonian, 
travelling with his tutor, related their mis- 
fortunes. 

Three times had they started for Loch Cornisk, 
and on each occasion were driven back by the 
weather, and the Cuchullins, which they had 
specially wished to see, had not once been clear 
during their stay in Skye. 

Tovhear all this was very discouraging to a 
poor cyclist, but, wet or fine, I determined to go 
through with my programme. 

Presently, on looking out of the window, I 
saw a wee bit of blue sky, and gleefully declared 
to my friends that it was going to be fine. ‘‘ Too 
geod to be true,” was their reply; but before 

[ong the sun burst forth and all was gladness. 

‘ot a moment was to be lost. I slipped into 
my half-dried clothes and trotted out my rasty 
and travel-stained vehicle. My friends wished 
to go to the top of the hill with me, and I was 
only too glad to have their company, se we ail 
walked together for about two miles. 

We frequently stopped and looked back to 
admire the most magnificent mass of mountains 
in Scotland. 

‘Wave after wave of the vapoury curtain rolled 
away before the breeze, until the jagged outlines 
stood out clearly against the sky, their sides 
| being beautifully tinted by the evening sun. 
The student acted the part of an instructor 
} to me, and said, ‘That singular peak on the 
\yight is the king of the group—Scour na 
Gillean, or Gillies Hill, so named from two 
lads who were killed while attempting its ascent. 
The black wall in the centre, with a remarkably 
serrated outline, is Blaven ; the red one next to 
it on the left, with the beetling brow, is Mars- 
cow; the sugarloaf one you kuow to be Gla- 
maig.” His enthusiasm was refreshing, and he 
declared that he had not on the Continent seen 
anything to excel this view in grandeur. 

Parting from these gentlemen at the top of the 
hill, I ran on a level for a mile or so, then down 
by some patches of cultivation to Portree Bay, 
and round by its shores to the town. 

The detached pinnacle commonly called the 
Old Man of Storr was very conspicuous in the 
distance, and looked like a sentinel on his post. 

As I came nearer, the appearance of Portree, 
with the yachts lying in the hurbour, had a very 
pleasing effect. 

My advent into the town was of a very lively 
description. The working population were 
basking in the sun after the toils of the day. 
On sighting mea shout arose, and a simulta- 
neous rush was made from all quarters in my 
direction, and an excited crowd escorted me to 
the door of the Royal Hotel. 

When walking to the post-office afterwards I 
heard several people discussing the latest arrival, 
and disputing as to the number of wheels, etc. 

I had tea with the brothers F. (Cambridge 
men), and ascertained that they, like myself, 
were bound for the Quirang. Being obliged to 
catch the afternoon steamer they intended mak- 
ing an early start ina dog-cart. In reply to an 
invitation to accompany them, I said I should be 
unable to keep pace, but we agreed to break- 
fast together. 

Broadford to Sligachan = 15 miles. 
Sligachan to Portree = 9} ,, 


Total 244 ,, 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FourtH Sxnigs.) 
t Painting Competition. 


N our last volume, page 627, we offered Two 
Prizes—of Three Guineas and One Guinea 
cand a Half respectively—for the best reproduc- 
tion, either in oils or water-colours, of the 
{engravings printed on bage 629, and entitled 
1“ Stoym” and “Calm.” Competitors were 
‘divided into two classes, the first class embracing 
-all ages from 17 to 25 years inclusive, and the 
-second class all ages up to 17 years. We have 
‘now much pleasuro in publishing our Award. 


Juxtor Division. 


In this class the oils and water-colours sent 
in run each other pretty closely in point of 
mumbers as well as in that of execution. To 
-enable us to do full justice to the competitors 
we have increased the value of the prize to Two 
‘Guineas, half of the amount going to the oils 
‘and half to the water-colours. This, again, we 
have had to subdivide in both sections. An- 
nexed is our Award in the ‘‘oils;” the water- 
colours will follow next week. 


Prizes—Ten Shillings and Sixpence cach. 


| Hanny Turk (aged 15 years), 6, Wellington 
‘Road, Wanstead, Essex. 


LiEwettyn T. Rusuron (aged 13 years), 
Gretton Villa, near Winchcombe, Gloucester- 
Shire. 


Certificates. 


‘JOHN W. SCHOFIELD, 52, Salisbury Place, Akroydon, 
Halifax. 

; FREDERIC ULLMER, 3, Alfred Terrace, Upper Hollo- 

i way. 

| Ropeat D, Careys, 46, Grindlay Street, Edinburgh. 

| ARTHUR SEYMOUR BULL, 7, Burnaby Strect, Ashburn- 
ham Road, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

, RICHARD CuRRAX, 6, Ettrick Street, Ormean Road, 
Belfast. 


J.J. Woorton, 11 and 18, Freer Street, Walsall, Staf- 
fordsbire, 


Harry Hipg, Thames Street, Kingston-on-Thames, 
JAMES CLARKE BATKIN FERNDELL, Wilton. Road, 
Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
James R. ErskINe-Murnay, Sundown, Montgomerie 
Drive, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 
‘ GEORGE F. BAKER, Holly Place, Holly Street, Smeth- 
wick. 
ALFRED M. BRANOH, 14, Thomas Street, Hardinge St., 
: Commercial Road, F. 
E. CONSTABLE ALSTON, Mount Pleasant, Highlands, 
Letherhead, Surrey. 
| HUBERT WILLINGHAM HART, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
‘HERBERT C. A. JOHNSON, 18, Liverpool Lawn, Rams- 
gate. 
RANK CoWLEY, 1, Mary's Terrace, High Street, Cam- 
den Town. | 
‘WM. Bark, 2, Cart Street, Paisley, N.B. 
W. H. WIXDLE, 19, Low Pavement, Nottingham. 
ALbERT E. Bowers, 5, Gloucester Road, Kew, 8.W. 
Avaustus E. SPINNEY, 21, Princes Road, Brighton, 
Sussex. 
BENJAXIN MCCALL BARBouR, 108, Rose Street, Edin- 


GEORGE CanTLIDgE, 85, Charles Street, Hanley, Staf- | 


fordshiro, 
JAMES E. CALLAHAN, Old Thatched House, 419, Strand, 
wc. 
| SIDNRY SWITzER, 10, St. James's Street, Newport, I.W. 
' HUGH H. BANNER, 824, Maryhill Road, Maryhill, near 
Glasgow. 
) W. CHAMPION, 10, Dix’s Field, Exeter. y 
| JESSE TAYLOR, 6, Somerset Square, Bristol. 
SAMUEL COLIN PuIppis, 15, Canonbury Square. 
ALF&RD H. SHERVILL, 30 and 81, Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, W.0, 
ALFRED B. Sa1TH, 3, Mount Pleasant Crescent, Hast- 
ings. 


“Bons Own” Lifeboat Hund. 


“(Sums received to January 23rd.) 


£ 8.4. 
Amount already acknowledged ..£780 15 3} 


Jan. 9.—John Butterworth (Greenfield), 1s.: 
H. Snaith (Gateshead), 6d.; Per C. Til- 
linghast (New Cross), £1; J. T. Hender- 
son (Arbroath), 4s. 84.; T. Ryde (Notting- 
ham), 10s. 6d.; W, R. and some Cranbrook 
readers of B. 0. P., 10s.; Per Neilson 
Craig (Glasgow), 4s. ; Fortescue Boys, 2s.; 

. S. T. (St. Andrews), 4d.; A. E. Clarabut 
and W. A. Clarabut, 3s.; Per Geo. Gibson 
(Sunderland), 128. 3d.; Per 8. H. Edwards, 
10s. 6d. ; Per W. G. Bailey (Peterboro’), 
8s.; Per 8, J. Humphries, 3s, Gd.; E. Ward 
(Lower Norwood), 18. ; Sydney J. Hearn 
(Redhill), 1s. 1... 


Jan, 10,—L, E, H., 1s; Ro MK. and 
0. Bower, 28.; Per A. W. Outhwaite 
(York), £1 58,; Geo, Burt (Reigate), 2s, 6d.; 
Robert 8. Garnett (Hatfield), 1s. 6d.; Per 
P, Arthur, 11d.; Sherren Whittaker 
(Beckenham), 5s. ; A. Tadpole (Newport, 
Mon.), 28.; Per J. W. Cook (Sheerness), 
38.; H. A. Beeston (Wandsworth), 2s. 6d, 


Jan, 11.—Hy. W. Gale (Lincoln), 2s, 6d. ; 
J. Wahltuch (Manchester), 1s.; Per Geo, 
Justie (Llangollen), 7s. Gd.; D. C., 6d.; 
L. Sheppard (Euston Road), 58.; Per 
W. E. Holland (Wimbledon), 15s. ; B. W. 
Nankivell (Clifton), 28. 3d.; 8. Snelling 
(Sittingbourne), 6d.; Herbert G, Morris 
(Colchester), 2s. ; H. B. Haslam (Birming- 
ham), 1s. 6d. ; Edwin Page (AMoa), 1s. : 
P. J. G. and Sister (Aberdeen), 2s. 6d. ; 
Per H, P: Inglis (Edinburgh), 178. ; Aus- 
tralian (Derby), 7s. Gd.; A. Moffatt (North- 
umberland), 6d.; G. A. Lacey (Herne Hill), 
8d.; F. T. A., 28. Gd.; Per Joseph A. Dob- 
son (Millom), £1 2s, 9d.; Daniel McDongall 
(Culaird), 1s. ; Arthur E. Rimmer (Froa- 
sham), 1s. 6d.; C, H. Eliot, 3d; Per G, 
Ayling, £1 3s. 6d, ae 


Jan, 12.--A. Sandeman (Staines), 28. 6d. ; 
J. and R. Taylor (Wardle), 18.; Per Niven 
M‘Nichol (Govanhill), 5s.: Per Hy. G. 
Stanway (Kington), 10s. ; Magic Lantern 
(Lower Norwood), 28,; Jas, Atkinson 
(Durham), 6d. ; A. G. J, and W, Williams 
(Didsbury), bs. ; H. W. (Queen's Square), 

; Per Charles Cozens (Newport, LW. 
fe s ne, es 25 
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Jan. 13.—Per W. J. Dawson, 168. 10: An- 
tony A. Martin (Newport, L.W.), 1s. 6d.; 
Telegraph Clerk and Six Messengers, 8s. ; 
W. B. W. (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 48.; Lizzie, 
Beatrice, Isabella, Edith, Willie, and 
Charlie Wilkinson (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
6s. ; Fred. Fermor (Tottevham), 2s.; J. 
hermes (St. Peter's), 1s. ; Per Murray 

James (Luton), 108.; Per Hf. 
Edwards, 4a. ; Varkio (Leith), 5s.; 
Ezra D. Cotton (Yoxford), 143.; The 
Bat, £1; F. W. Green, 58.5; A.C. * 
Wo ‘-r (Walton-on-Thames), 28. ; 
Anonymous, 1s. .. 5604 


Jan. 14.—G. Riddehough (Brough- 


ton), 11 F. and H. B. (Chelten- 
ham), 28.; Per W. B, Green (Porte- 
mouth), 68. 3d.; D. Kirkwood 


(Paisley), 28.; H. G. Hawker (Ply- 
mouth), 2s, ; C. T. Wedmore, 6d.; 
Per F. H. A. McCormick, 58.; 
Per 8, Jas, McCormick, 5s.; Per 


C, F. MeCormick, Ss. ; 
Per Fredk. Robertson, 
98. 9d... 2118 6 


Jan. 16.--J. T. Minnis 
(Hunslet), 1s.; Harford, 
George, and Gerald M. 
Atkinson (Belfast), 5s. ; 
Per J. 1. Harrison 
Gibraltar), £2; G. W. 
E, Broome (Cowes),5s. 
Priory School (Led- 
ford), 63.; Per G. W. 
Distin (Bristol), 11s. ; 
Per James D. Stark 
(Newchurch), 8s. 6d. ; Per Edwd. Sher- 
lock (St. Helens), 2s. 6d.; Per Ralph 
Neilson (Dublin), £1; Per A. Jones (Dub- 
lin), £1; Per ¥. ‘Titmouse (Shorwell), 
£1 38.; H. Pearce (Huddersfield), 3s. ; 
Some bad Sailors (Boston), 1s... 0. 

Jan. 17.—H. A, Carleton (Cheltenham), 1s. ; 
Admirer of Boy’s Own Paper, ls. ; Per 
Joseph Jones (Kilnhurst), 43. 6d.; Per 
David Swayne (Addiscombe), 4a. 
Albert H. Ede (Bermondsey), 2s. Gd. ; 
G. Ashby (Great Grimsby), 58.; One of the 
Lower Five (Bury, Lancashire), 2s. ; Per 
Hareld Marshall (Harewood Square), 
12s,; G. Howes, 6d.; Per E. Cook (Rouel 
Road), 98. 6d.; Per Albert Wyatt (Uff- 
culme), £1 28. 6d.; Per Fredk. G. 
198.; Fer Hanson C, Evison, 1 
Sums, 1jd.; B. and P. Xing (Gipsy 
Hill), 2s. .. i 

Jan. 18. —Thank-offering trom w. b, 53.5 
Linton C. Barr (Wyke Hall), 10s.; Ebor, 
1s. 6d.; Frank Brackett (Tunbridge Wells), 
2s.; Per F, Cheesman, 5s. 6d.; F.C. Powell 
(Hereford), 10s. Gd. ; A. Goodlifie (Leices- 
ter), 5s. ; Per H. Hawkes (Birmingham), 
7s, Gd.; William Fairbairn (Edinburgh), 
14s. ; Little Tom (Leeds), 2s.; H. C. Best, 
4s.; Per G. Evers (Hampstead Road), 108.; 
Pepper, Mustard, and Salt, 1s. 6d. ; Per 
C, Liberty, £1 . on ‘ 

Jan. 19.—Per William Kelsall (Bradtordy, 
#£112s.; Per A.V’, Denton (Leeds), 6s. 2d.; 
Per R. B. Hay (Paisley), £1 0s. 6d. ; Per 
F. Elwell, 5s.; Per E. Norman (Brad- 
winch), 38.; Per H. C. Golden (Newport, 
LW.), £1 58.; W. Kerridge (Kennington), 
88, 3d.; St. Mark’s Club (Kennington), 9s. ; 
Per James Lumsden (Clapham), 18s... 

Jan. 20.—James Dearnaley (Ashton-under- 
Lyne), 4s,; Entertainment (Huddersfield), 
5s.; Gaston de Foix, 1s. ; Reader of Boy's 
Own Papen, 1s. 6d. ; Harry Cooper, 
Per R. W. Alger (Bedford), £8 10s. Gd.; 

L. Drinkwater (Bredbury), Is... .. 9 5 0 

Jan. 21.--F. M. Simpson and Others (Raw- 
tenstall), 3s. 6d. ; Per Walter C. Parsons, 
10s.; Per Leycester Clarke (Hook Vicar- 
age), 48.; Per John Grey Clarke (ditto), 
4s.; Per Garibaldi Tyler (Carmarthen), 
7s. 6d. ; G. R. Balleine, 1s. .. oo 

Jan, 23.—Per James Newman, 7s. 64. ; Per 
Howard Allen, £1 2s, 6d. ; J. Sandeman 
(Islington), 18.; Anonymous (Mirlan 
House), 18.; Per W. N. Doble (Tavistock), 
138.; E. P., Cz. (Hampstead), 2s. 6d. ; By 
God's Grace, 58.; Per Arthur Little 
(Ramegate), £211s.; W., H., and A. Saun- 
ders, 1s.; ¥. D. and C, A. Lumley (Ports- 
mouth), 5s.; Per H. G. Williamson (Bron- 
desbury Road), £1 133. 1d.; L. H. Pavers, 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


—— 
(Ps POCurRY. Run.—The setting season has now 


commeneed. Choose good eggs, with per- 
fect shells, from strong, healthy fowls rand, if Oy 
particular strain is d from your own run, do not 
neglect to mark them and away 
until wanted: Bstremes of olthier ne or cold will 
jnre the . and they ought to set if possible 
thin a week of the time of belng laid. If kept over 
a fortnight there is less chance of satisfactory results. 
Make the nests on the ground, in a place where there 
is no chance of the sitters being annoyed by other 
fowls. The nests must still be warm, and the not 
too numerous. Moistening the eggs with a sprinkling 
of warm water does good in dry weather, but many 
people prefer dipping them for just a moment or two 
at night, when the hen sits cloee. Feed your sitting 
fowls well in the forenoon when they come off the 
nests. Let the food be hard, such as Indian corn or 
barley, and do not forget that they need plenty of 
water, and green food as well. Do not encourage 
them to remain off toolong. A fowl sits for twenty- 
one days, but sometimes the are hatched a day 
before. When they are hatched, remove the hen to a 
clean nest, and get rid of the old one. Keep the run 
very clean, devoting a certain portion of time twice a 
day to keeping the place in apple-pie order. Neither 
ravel, food, water, greenmeat, nor the dust-bath must 
e forgotten, and {n cold weather a stimulating meal 
of oatmeat and kitchen scraps should be given. 


THE PIGEON Lort.—Towards the end of this month 
you may begin mating your birds. It is better, how- 
ever, not to be in too t a hurry, especially if the 
weather be inclement. e as good a selection of the 
parent stock as you can, not forgetting that ‘‘like 

gets like,” and that stock of all kinds has a tendency 
to throw back to pedigree. Mate no two birds that 
have faults of the same kind in their properties. The 
best plan to pair pigeons is to place those you have 
chosen to be mates in joining pens where they can 
see each other, but not their former companions. In 
two or three days they may be matched. When the 
first egg is laid it should be taken away until the other 
arrives, then replaced. In eighteen days, if the eggs 
are fertile, incubation will have taken place. If you 
have not completed your spring cleaning, go in for it 
in the early part of the present month. Beware of 
overcrowding your pigeon-loft. 


THE AVIARY.—Finish preparations for the breeding 
season. If you have a bird-room see that it is kept 


clean and sweet, and that it is aired daily. If 


ment wait a week or two, or both the hens and 
their offspring will become weakly. Breed only 
from strong young birds. Remove the eggs as 


they laid until three are laid, then replace 
them. The cock may be left beside his mate, but 
ought to be watched and removed if it seems at all 


nec Do ne 
well fed, and particularly so when hatching takes 
place ; then give her a supply of egg and biscuit- 
crumb. Beware of damp and draughts. 


month. Select ‘strong. healthy stock; young 
and lively, and of good pedigree. The parents 
skould also be well up in points. They must not 
be put together for any length of time. Rabbits 
go with young for thirty days. About the ex- 
pected time see that the mother has a good 
supply of soft nesting hay. 
all times dry and warm 
THE KENNEL.—Puppies 
March. Keep the mother 
in an airy but not draughty situation. 
pups away one by one as they are bora and 
icked by the dam, placing them in a warm basket, 
and put them back when no more are expected. 
Let the mother have warm milk-and-water to 
drink, and no solid food for a day at least. 
will want feeding five or six times a day. 


are often born in 
in a warm hay bed, 
Take the 


distemper and r Both 


y by good manageme 


ge. 


— roo 


Correspondence. 


BALPHO.—1. Instractions have already been given—a 

“multiscript” is only another ‘‘graph.” 2 Buy 
6 aniline inks: ins alate: 

game you intend playing. 
The Ri ege-sheped ball (from the 
old bladder which used to be the ball); the Associa- 
tion e has around ball. See our articles. 4. In 
Vol. I. we gave fall directions for making coloured 
fires. Try our first number. 


ARGENTIEXT, ETC.—1L Cannot say. 2. Under any cir- 
cumetances we would hardly proname. to sit in jadg- 
ment on Mr. Ruskin; but in discussing the value of 
your favourite writers, you should remember the “de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum” which so often leads writers 
into extra nt praise. One may be great admirers 
of George Ellot’s works, and rate them very highly 
indved, yet still not consider her far and away the 
greatest novelist that ever ived—nor will any one 
else in a year of two. 


GREENHORN.—See eur ‘‘ Boy's Own Museum” articles 
in last velume. 


A POOR AELLED Tove are admitted to the Bluecoat 
School between the ages of eight and ten. You 
must get a presentation from one of the governors, a 
Hat of which you can get at the Hospital for half-a- 
crown. A list is also published there, at a shilling, 
of the order in which they stand for bestowing pre- 
seutations. The lad’s birth certificate, and the 
parents’ marriage certificate, must be produced. 


Mor.—1, In thatime of Nelson the British sailor did up 
his hair in a kind of club or pigtail, and this you can 
see in any picture or illustration of the period. 
2. Neptune was introduced to the Sailor Princes 
when they crossed the Line. 


SusIz, AN OLD Boy, and Others.—We can help you in 
your inquiries as to date, publishers, etc., of books 
only when you give us the author's name and initials. 
Smith's “History of England” is as Good nony- 

mous. Which Smith? you mean ‘a? 


Fat.—The crest of the Allfrey family is an ostrich’s 
head between two ostrich feathers argent, gorged 
with a ducal coronet or. The motto varies. 


agby al 


the weather be not too cold breeding may be com- | 
menced about the middle of the month; if incle- | 


She | 
Filth, | 
nd improper feeding tend to induce our | 


t that the hen must be | 


THE RArpitry.—Pair about the middle of this | 


Keep the hutches at | W. 


ANDREW. — Photographs of leaves are made ly dj 
solving an ounce of bichromate of potassiim io 
pint of water, and, after pourii some of tb 
saturated solution into a shallow dish, floating 
a sheet of paper until it is thoroughly moistene! 
The paper is dried in the dark and becomes a brie 
yellow; the leaf is placed on it, some black st 
cloth underneath it, and a few pieces of newspap 
beneath that, to form a pad, and the bundleiisers 
between a couple of sheets of glass and p 
tightly together with indiarubber bands eeeaen 
clips. ‘The action of the sun diseolours: 
where it is not shaded by the leaf; and ] 
washed in frequently-changed water 
blanks become white. 


GERALDUS.—In No. 126 we gaye a list 
Colonial Agency Offices, 


In the two-fluid biehrom 
carbon is placed in a porous cell surto 
saturated solution of bichromate of pots 
while the zinc is put in weak sul 
about one part in twenty, in the outer 


Brown. 


one-fiuid bichromate cell the plates ¢¢ 
of carbon and one of zinc, and the 
sulphuric acid saturated with bichrom 
The action of the bichromate is to 
hydrogen from reaching the carbon > 
About four ounces of bichromate 
pint of wate: 
and when it 
the solution in cold it is ready for n 
the cell is not required the zine platy rb 
out of the liquid, and uo action — 
Dicky Bor.—The address of Messrs, W. and f 
Chambers is Paternoster Row, though “ Publisher: 
London,” would find them. 


W. 8. THOMSON.—1. Jules Verne is still alive a! 
writing. The “Giant Raft” and ‘ Cryptogram” ar 
in our columns contemporaneously wit’ 
eir first appearance in French, and it was oo! 
after their appearance in the Bor‘s Own Papar thst 
they were issued in serial form in America and An: 
traHa, and in book form in Enzland. 2 iret 
com . §. Varnish first, and dust on the gol! 
powder, 4. Too political. 5. ‘‘Phiz" is the peu: 
donym of Hablot K. Browne. 
Ecourer.—See the treatises on the Cotton Famine b: 
Mr. Baines. Tt 


1862, 524,000,000; it 000, 
898,000,000; in 1865, 978,000,000. In 1863, 159,00! 
operatives are said to have been out of work. 


A. B. CouLson.—The Severn rises at Blaen Hafreo 
where the infant river rolls over a lofty ledge 
slat 


|p. R.—Yon can get a luminous fishing-float for eight 


teenpence at any London or country tackle-maker’ 


H. HowArb.—See our articles in last volume, entit!’{ 
“The Boy's Own Museum.” 

STELLA.—The “Catalogue of Stars,” published by tht 
British Association in 1845, contains the mean right 
ascensions and North Polar distances of 8,377 fie! 
stars, reduced to Jan. 1, 1860, together with their 
annual precessions, secular variation, etc, In iu 
compilation no less than thirty-two preceding cst 
logues were consulted. 


E B. Mason.—For all works connected with the trade 
‘or mechanical arts, apply to Mesara. Lockwood 
and Co., or Mesars. Spon. 

E. L.—1. Wrangler is a term come down to us fro 
the Middle Ages, when college exercises were “ div 
putations,” and the students who took part in the 
were ‘‘disputants.” The disputations ef most of tht 
schoolmen were mere word-battles or wrangles, 
hence the name. 2 You can clean old nibs by sti 
ing them into a raw potato. 

J. R, THORNLEY.—1. There were very few coined a 
that year. 2. We have not the slightest intention & 
increasing our price. The Bor's Own PaPsk w 
started at a penny, and will remain at a penny. 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON, 
(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘ THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.”) 
By Gorpon SraBLEs, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER XXV.—BREAKING OF THE GREAT ICE PACK 
—IN THE NIPS—THE CA SCOTIA ON HER BEAM-ENDS 
STAVING OF THE ARRANDOON. 


lg the very midst of joy and pleasure in this so- 
called weary world, we are oftentimes very nigh 
to grief and pain. 

See yonder Swiss village by the foot of the moun- 
tain, how peacefully it is sleeping in the moonlight; 
nota sound is to be heard save the occasional crowing 
of a wakeful cock, or the voice of watch-dog bayin 
the moon. The inhabitants have gone to bed hours an 
hours ago, and their dreams, if they dream at all, are 
assuredly not dreams of danger. But hark to that 


“There will be a severe nip to-night.” 
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terrible noise far overhead. Is it thun- 
der? Yes, the thunder of a mighty ava- 
lanche. Nearer and nearer it rolls, till it 
reaches the devoted village, then all is de- 
solation and woe. 

See yet another village, far away in 
sunny Africa; its little huts nestle around 
the banian-tree, the tall cocoa-palm, and 
the wide-spreading mango. They are a 
quiet, inoffensive raco who inhabit that 
village. -They live south of the line, far 
away from treacherous Somali Indians or 
wild Magulla men; thcy never even dreamt 
of war or bloodshed. They certainly do 
not dream of it now. 


‘« The dabe lies in its mother's arms, 
The wife's head pillowed on the husband's 
breast.” 


Suddenly there is a shout, and when they 
awake—oh! horror! their huts are all in 
flames, the Arab slavers are on them, and 
—— I would not harrow your young feel- 
ings by describing the scenes that follow. 

But a ship—and this is coming nearer 
home—may be sailing over a rippling sea, 
with the most pleasant of breezes filling 
her sails, no land ‘in sight, and every one, 
fore and aft, as happy as*the birds on an 
early morning in summer, when all at once 
she rasps, and strikes—strikes on a rock, 
the very existence of which was never even 
suspected before. In half an hour perhaps 
that vessel has gone down, and those that 
are saved are afloat in open boats, the 
breeze freshening every moment, the wave- 
tops breaking into cold spray, night coming 
on, and dark threatening clouds banking 
up on the windward horizon. 

When the first wail arose from the pack 
that announced the breaking-up of the sea 
of ice, a silence of nearly a minute fell on 
the sailors assembled at the entertainment. 
Music stopped, dancing ceased, and every 
one listened. The sound was repeated, and 
anullipliod, and the ship quivered and half 
reeled. 

McBain knew the advantage of remain- 
ing calm and retaining his presence of 
mind in danger. Because he was a truc 
sailor. He was not like the sailor captains 
you read of in penny dreadfuls—half coal- 
heaver, half Herzegovinian bandit. 

“Odd, isn’t it?” he muttered, as he 
stroked his beard and smiled; then in a 
louder voice he gave his orders. 

‘‘Men,” he said, ‘‘ we'll have some work 
to do before morning—get ready. Tho ice 
is breaking up. Pipe down, bo’swain. 
Mr. Stevenson, see to the clearing away of 
all this hamper.” 

Then, followed by Rory and the doctor, 
he got away out into the daylight. 

The ships were all safe enough as yet, 
and there was only perceptible the gentlest 
heaving motion in the pack. Sufficient was 
it, however, to break up the bay ice be- 
tween the bergs, and this with a series of 
loud reports, which could be heard in every 
direction. McBain looked overboard 
somewhat anxiously; the broken pieces of 
bay ice were getting ploughed np against 
the ship’s side with a noise that is inde- 
scribable, not so much from its extreme 
loudness as from its peculiarity ; it was a 
strange mixture of a hundred different 
noises, @ wailing, complaining, shricking, 
grinding noise, mingled with a series of 
sharp irregular reports. 

“Tt is like nothing earthly,” said Rory, 
“that ever I heard before; and when I 
close my eyes for a brace of seconds, 
I could imagine that down on the pack 
there two hundred tom-cats had lain down 


to die, that twenty Highland bagpipers— 
twenty Peters—were playing pibrochs of 
lament, and that just forencnst them a 
squad of militia-men was firing a feu-de- 


jote, and that neither the militia-men nor | 


the pipers either, were as self-contained as 

they should be on so solemn an occasion.” 
The doctor was musing ; he was thinking 

how happy he had been half an hour ago, 


and now—heigho; it was just possible he ; 
would never get back to Iceland again, ' 


never see his blue-eyed Danish maiden 
more. 

‘* Pleasures,” he cried, ‘‘ pleasures, C2p- 
tain McBain—” 

“Yes,” said McBain, “pleasures.” 

“Pleasures,” continued the doctor, 


‘are like poppies shed, 
You seize the flower, the bloom is fled.’ 


I'll gang doon below. 
place.” 


‘* Perhaps,” said McBain, smiling, ‘ but | 


not the safest. Mind, the ship is in the 


nips, and a berg might go through her at | 


any moment. There is the merest possi- 
bility of your being killed in your bed. 
That’s all; but that won't keep you on 
deck.” 

Mischievous Rory was doing ridiculous 
attitudes close behind the worthy surgeon. 

““What!” cried Sandy, in his broadest 
accent. 
Man, the merest possibility of sich a 
cawtawstrophy would keep me on deck for 
a-month.” ae 

“A vera judeecious arrangement,” 
hissed Rory in his ear, for which he was 
chased round the deck, and had his own 
ears well pulled next minute. The doctor 
had,him by the ear when Allan and Ralph 
appeared on the scene. 

“Hullo!” they laughed, ‘‘ Rory got in 
for it again.” 

«« Whustle,” cried Sandy. 

“‘T only said ‘a vera—’” began Rory. 

** Whustle, will ye?” cried the doctor. 
~ “T can’t ‘ whustle,’” laughed Rory. 

But he had to “ whustle,” and then he 
was free, 

‘It’s going to be a tough squeeze,” said 
Silas to McBain. 

“* Yes; and, worse luck, the swell has set 
in from the east,” answered the captain. 

“I'm off to the Canny Scotia; good 
morning.” 

“One minute, Captain Grig; we pro- 
mised to hoist up Cobb’s cockle-sbell. 
Lend us a hand with your fellows, will 
you?” 

“ Ay, wi’ right good will,” said Silas. 

There were plenty of spars on board the 
Arrandoon big enough to rig shears, and 
these were sent overboard without delay, 
with ropes and everything else required. 

The men of the Arrandoon, assisted by 


those of the Canny Scotia, worked with a | 
readiness and will worthy even of our. 


gallant Royal Engineers. A shears was 
soon rigged, and a winch got up. 
spar fastene? along the cockle-shell’s deck 
the purchase was made, and under the 
superintendeny.2 of brave little Ap the 
work began. 

For a long tive the “shell” refused to 
budge, so heavily did the ice press around 
her; the spar on her deck started, though, 
several times. ‘‘ Worse luck,” thought 
little Ap. He Jiad the spar refastened. 
Tried again. ‘Jie same result followed. 
Then little Ap co asidered, taking ‘‘ mighty” 
big pinches of s12ff the while. 


“©We won't do like that,” he said to 
himeelf, ‘‘ beca'e, look you see, the pur- 


Bed is the best | 


“That not keep me on deck! } 


On a} 


| chase is too much on the perpendicular. 
Yes, yes.” : 

Then he had the spar elevated a conp! 
| of yards, and fastened between the masts. 
which he had strengthened by lashin 
extra spars to them. The result of this 
was soon apparent. The hawsers tightene. 
the little yacht moved, even the pressure of 
the ice under her helped to lift her as s« 
as she began to heel over, and in halt 
hour afterwards the cockle-shell lay in « 
very ignominious position indeed—beein- 
ends on the ice. 

“‘ Bravo!” cried Silas, when the men had 
finished their cheering. ‘‘ Bravo! w 
| would long Cobb say now ? what would 
say? Ha! ha! ha!” 

Bilas Grig laughed and chuckled till his 
| face grew redder than ever, but he would 
not have been quite so gay, I think, hud 
| he known what was so soon to happen t» 
his own ship. 

Stevenson touched McBain 
shoulder. 

“The ice presses heavy on the rudcer, 
sir.” 
‘¢ Then unship it,” said McBain. 

“ And I'll unship mine,” said Silas. 

Unshipping rudders is a kind of dill 
that féw save Greenland sailors ever learn, 
but it is very useful at times, nevertheless. 

In another hour the rydders of the two 
ships were hoisted and laid on the bergs. 
So that was one danger past. 

But others were soon to follow, for the 
swell under the ice increased, the bergs ail 
around them rolled higher and higher. 
The noise from the pack was terrific, as the 
pieces met and clashed and ground thcir 
slippery sides together. In an hour or 
two the bay ice had been either ground to 
slush, or piled in packs on top of the bergs, 
so that the bergs had freedom to fight. as 
it were. Alas! for the two ships that 
happened to be between the combatants. 
Their position was, indeed, far from an 
enviable one. Hardly had an hour elapsed 
ere the ice-harbours McBain and Silas 
had prided themselves in, were wrecked 
and disintegrated. They were then, in 
some measure, at the mercy of the enemy, 
that pressed them closely on every quarter. 
The Canny Scotia was the worst off—sh: 
lay between two of the biggest bergs in 
the pack. McBain came to his assistance 
with torpedoes. He might as well have 
tried to blow them to pieces with a child’s 
pop-gun. Better, in fact, for he would 
have had the same sport with less trouble 
and expense, and the result would have 
been equally gratifying. 

For once poor Silas lost his equanimity. 
He actually wrung his hands in grief when 
he saw the terrible position of his vessel. 

*« My poor shippie,” hesaid. ‘‘ God help 


on the 


us! I was building castles in the air. 
But she is doomed! My bonnie ship is 
doomed.” 


At the same time he wisely determined 
not to be idle, so provisions and valuables 
were got on shore, and all the men’s clothes 
and belongings. 

As nothing more could be done, Silas 
grew more contented. It was just his 
luck, he said, ‘ just his luck.” 

Long hours of anxiety to every one went 
' slowly past, and still the swell kept up, and 
the bergs lifted and fell and swung on 
! the unseen billows, and ground viciously 

against the great sides of the Arrandoon. 
Now the Canny Scotia was somewhat 
Dutchified in her build—not as to bows 
"but as to bottom. She was not a clipper 
by any manner of means, and her build 
saved her. The ice actually ground her up 
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out of the water till she lay with her beam 
ends on the ice, and her keel completely 
exposed.® 

But the Arrandoon had no such build. 
‘The ice caught under her forefoot, and she 
was lifted twelve feet out of the water. | 
No wonder McBain and our heroes were 
anxious. The former never went below 
during all the ten hours or more that the 
squeeze lasted. But the swell gradually | 
lessened, and finally ceased. The Arran- 
doon regained her position and lost her 
list, but there lay the Canny Scotia, a 
pitiable sight to see, like some giant over- 
thrown, silent yet suffering. 

When the pumps of the Arrandoon had 
been tried, and it was found that there 
‘was no extra water in her, McBain felt 
glad indeed, and thanked God from his 
inmost heart for their safe deliverance from 
this great peril. He could now turn his 
attention to consoling his friend Silas. 
After dinner that day, said McBain, 

“« Your cabin is all ready, Captain Grig, 
for of course you will sleep with us now.” 

But Silas arose silently and calmly. 

‘*T needn’t say,” he replied, ‘‘ how much 
I feel your manifold acts of kindness, but 
Silas Grig won't desert his ship. His bed 
is on the Canny Scotia.” 

‘* But, my dear fellow,” insisted McBain, | 
“‘the ice may open in an hour, and your | 
good ship go down.” 

“‘Then,” said Silas, ‘‘ I go with her, and 
it will be for you to tell my owners and 
my little wife—heaven keep her!—that 
Skipper Grig stuck to his ship to the last.” 


* Asdid the P——e, of Peterhead, once for weeks. 
The men lived on the ice alongside, expecting the 
vessel to sink as soon as the ice opened. The captain, 
however, would not desert his ship, but slept on board, 
his mattress lying on the ship’s side. The author's 
hip was besct some miles off at the same time. 


What could McBain say, what argu- 
ment adduce, to prevent this rough old tar 
from risking his life in what he considered 
a matter of duty? Nothing! and so he 
was dumb. 

Then away went Silas home, as he called 
it, to his ship. He lowered himself down 
by a rope, clambered over the doorway of 
the cabin, took one glance at the chaos 
around, then walked tenderly over the 
bulkhead, and so literally down to his bed. 
He found the mattress and bedclothes had 
fallen against the side, and so there this 
good man, this true sailor, laid him down 
and slept the sleep of the just. 

But the Scotia did not go to the bottom ; 
she lay there for a whole week, defying all 
attempts to move her, Silas sleeping on 
board every night, the only soul in her, 
and his crew remaining on the Arrandoon. 
At the end of that time the ice opened 
more; then the prostrate giant seemed to 
begin to show signs of returning life. She 
swayed slightly, and looked as if she longed 
once more to feel the embrace of hor native 
element ; seeing which, scientific assistance 
was given her. Suddenly she sprang up 
as does a fallen horse, and hardly had the 
men time to seek safety on the neighbour- 
ing bergs, when she took the water—re- 
launched herself—with a violence that sent 
the water flying in every direction with 
the force of a cataract. It would have 
been well had the wetting the crew re- 
ceived been the only harm done. It was 
not, for the bergs moved asunder with 
tremendous force. One struck the Arran- 
doon in her weakest part—amidships, 
under the water-line. She was stove, the 
timbers bent inwards and cracked, and the 
bunks alongside the seat of accident were 
dashed into matchwood. Poor old Duncan 
Gibb, who was lying in one of these bunks 


with an almost united fracture of one of 
his limbs, had the leg broken over again. 

“Never mind, Duncan,” said the sur- 
geon, consolingly, ‘‘I didn’t make a vera 
pretty job of it last time. I'll make it 
as straight as a dart this turn!” 

“Vera weel, sir; and so be it,” was 
poor contented Duncan’s reply, as he 
smiled in his agony. 

“Dear me, now!” said Silas, some time 
afterwards ; ‘‘I could simply cry—make a 
big baby of myself and cry. It would be 
crying for joy and grief, you know—joy 
that my old shippie should show so much 
pluck as to right herself like a racehorse, 
and grief to think she should go and 
stave the Arrandoon. The ungrateful old 
jade!” 

“‘ Never mind,” said McBain, cheerfully, 
“Ap and the carpenters will soon put the 
Arrandoon all right. We will shift the 
ballast, throw her over to starboard, and 
repair her, and the place will be, like Dun- 
can’s Jeg, stronger than ever.” 

It did not take very long to right Cap- 
tain Cobb’s cockle-shell, and all the vessels 
being now in position again, and the ice 
opening, it might have been as well to 
have got steam up at once, and felt the 
way to the open water. McBain decided 
to make good repairs first ; it was just as 
easy to list the ship among the ice as out 
of it, and probably less Sangerous. Be- 
sides, the water kept pouring in, and the 
beautiful arrangement of blankets ond 
hammock-oloths which Ap had devised, 
hardly sufficed to keep it out. 

This decision of the captain nearly cost 
tho life of two of our best-loved heroes, 
and poor old Seth as well. But their ad- 
venture demands a chapter, or part of one, 
at least, to itself. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 


OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


A STORY 


By Lovis RovssE.et. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE GOLD MINE. 


MMEDIATELY after the conference held in | day of their departure Dominique was still : exclaimed Penguin, who was tracing their 


. the private parlour of the Gay Com- | ignorant towards which part of the Murray | route on the map. 


panion, Dominique set to work with his | 
preparations for the expedition in which 
e was to accompany the two cabin-boys. ; 
He soon got together the tools required for ' 
working the mine, as well as a small tent | 
to serve for their lodging in the desert, and | 
supplies of flour and preserved meats suffi- ; 
cient for severalmonths. To these purchases 
he added an old second-hand musket and a 
pair of revolvers, firearms being indispen- | 
sable in a country where there were asi 
many robbers as gold-diggers. Lastly he | 
obtained on credit through the Colonisution | 
Office two mules to carry the tools and : 
provisions. Dominique’s purse was com- ; 
pletely emptied by these numerous pur- , 
chases, and so, as soon as everything was 
ready, the little troop one fine morning | 
quitted Melbourne and started for the' 
north. 
At the consulate Daniel and Penguin had , 
obtained the necessary information as to | 


valley the expedition was directed. 

“It appears to me,” said he for the last | 
time, ‘‘ that it would only be simple justice | 
that I should know where we are going to. | 
I do not understand the reason of all this | 
affectation of secrecy.” 

‘« But, my dear Dominique, Ihave already 
told you we sre bound for the Murray 
valley. Is not that enough for you? You 
come along with us, what necd 1s there for ; 
any other indication?” 

‘‘That is all very well,” growled the 


wrong.” 

Two days afterwards the travellers 
reached the mountains which cover Mel- 
bourne on the north, and they advanced into 
a narrow valley watered by an affluent of the 
Yarra-Yarra. Hardly had they entered it 


“I shall alter the 
name to that of Mount Providence, for 
never did I more clearly comprehend that 
it was Providence which led us through all 
our, dangers to the city where duty called 
us.’ 

“Providence,” growled Dominique, ‘had 
nothing to do with it; but it is inexplicable 
how youcould have been saved by a savage, 
for the aborigines are, as I have been told, 
exceedingly crucl, and the white man’s 
natural enemies. If we meet with any of 
them we shall do well to keep them at a 


; sailor, ‘‘ but you mistrust me, and you are | distance with our firearms.” 


“That is the way,” said Penguin. ‘‘ The 
Europeans complain of the cruclty of tho 
aborigines, and when they meet them they 
shoot at them without further explanation. 
The savages are no worse than other men if 
you treat them kindly and honour."ly. 


than Daniel recognised the spot where good 
“Mr. Friday” bad left them. 
‘<The day we first arrived in this place,” 


We in Canada have made brothers of the 
‘Indians who live amongst us, and these 
| former savages are not the least useful 


the route they had to follow to reach the : said he to the sailor, ‘little did we suspect ; citizens of our young confederation, while 
confluence of the Murray and the Murrum- ! that we were so near to ono of the impor- ! in the United States the same Indians havo 
bidgee. The French consul had given them | tant cities of the world. We still thought | boen ill-treated by the Yankees, and have 
& map of Victoria, on which he had: we were in one of the South Sea Islands | remained their intractable enemies.” 


obligingly marked the itinerary they had | 
to follow. The lads bad managed the: 


with no inhabitants except black savages.” 
‘‘ And to think that they have given this 


The little band took several days to 
traverse these wild and desert mountains, 


business with great prudence, and on the | hill the name of Mount Disappointment!” | but beyond them the travellers found 
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where magnificent herds of oxen kept 
European shepherds were grazing in great 
fa di 


beautiful plains covered with Pasturage, 
'y 
st 
numbers. In fact, while the go. ‘gers 


certain death. He never ceaseg complain- | 
ing, and on several occasions he declared 
that he would not advance a step farther 
into a country where he was likely to 


“He uttered a cry of joy.” 


sought everywhere for the precious metal, 
the more thoughtful colonists advanced 
with their flocks into the interior of the 
country, and possessed themselves without 
opposition of the vast territories which are 
now worth more than all the gold ever ex- 
tracted from the Australian soil. Already 
in 1865 these true pioneers of civilisation 
had penetrated into the upper valley of the 
Murray, and had there settled with hun- 
dreds of thousands of oxen, sheep, and 
horses. The travellers easily succeeded in 

actualling themselves in these plains, 
and more, the shepherds put them on the 
best road to the lower river. To follow 
this they had unfortunately to turn their 
backs on the smiling fields, and to quit the 
green pastures for the arid desert. 

The two cabin-boys advanced without 
alarm into these silent solitudes, which 
they had so lately braved, but Dominique 
manifested a childish terror. It seemed to 
him that the lads were dragging him to 


perish from heat, from thirst, and perhaps 
from hunger. 

However, after a journey of three weeks 
the little troop reached a considerable lake, 
the sight of which caused the boys to shout 
with deli ht. ‘ 

“Tt is Lake l,”’ exclaimed Penguin. 
“ By bearing a little to the east we shall be 
to-morrow on the banks of the Murray, 
which must be about thirty miles off.” 

“Now, Dominique, pluck up your 
courage,” said Daniel. ‘‘ Look at the map, 
and you will see that we are not deceived.” 

“‘The map! The map!” said the sailor. 
‘“ What would you have me see there? If 
it was a chart it might do, for I could re- 
cognise the soundings; but how do I know | 
that this lake is really the one you say it 
is? It is not the first wretched-looking 
lake that we have come across, the country 
is full of them, and their water is nearly as 
salt as the sea, Listen! if I do not see your 
famous Murray to-morrow I shall right 


about face and return to Melbourne as fast 
as I can.” 

But, as Penguin had told him, after a 
long day’s march on the morrow they 
reached the great Australian river. Its 
blue waters rolled on between high sandy 
banks. The travellers greeted them with a 
unanimous hurrah. The water was not very 
deep for that time of year, and finding a 
ford practicable for the mules, they en- 
camped for the night on the right bank of 
the river. 

Two days later, as they followed its 
course, they were stopped by a large river 
which came to mingle its muddy waters 
with the crystal stream of the Murray. It 
was the Murrumbidgee. They crossed it 
with difficulty, for the current was rapid 
and the bed rather deep. 

Arrived on the opposite bank, while 
Dominique stormed and shook his clothes, 
which had been wetted by the water, the two 
cabin-boys, seized with transports of joy, 
began to dance about and throw their caps 
into the air. ‘‘Has the bath sent you mad?” 
growled Dominique. ‘I cannot see what 


| you find so pleasant in this frightful place. 


‘or my part, I should much prefer—” 

‘Be quiet,” said Daniel ; ‘‘we do not 
want to know where you would prefer to 
be, for in a minute or two you will be as 
happy as we are.” 

‘Ts it—?” asked the sailor. 

“Yes,” said Penguin, ‘‘ we have arrived, 
or nearly so.” 

“Are you quite sure? You are not 


| making fun of me?” exclaimed Dominique, 


as his eyes brightened. 

“‘Listen,’’ continued the Canadian. 
“Now, Daniel, let us have the very words 
of Bastien Moreau.” 

“Behold the instructions of the gold- 
digger,” said ‘Daniel. ‘Set out from the 
point where the Murrumbidgee joins the 
Murray, descend the right bank of the 
river for about six hundred paces as far a8 
@ narrow stony ravine, the entrance to 
which is concealed by some gum-trees, then 
turn your back on the river, ascend towards 


| the north, and follow the bottom of the 


ravine. After a walk of two hours ap 
enormous stone indicates—” 

“Indicates what ?” demanded the sailor, 
who had greedily drunk in the words. 

“Well, I do not know,” said Daniel. 
“but doubtless the entrance to the mine, 
the place where we must dig.” 

“NO matter,” interrupted Penguin, ‘we 
must find out.” 

“But finally,” resumed Dominique, ‘‘are 
you quite sure this is the Murrumbidgee?” 

«« By the position of the lake we saw three 
days ago, and by calculating our march 
along the Murray, I am certain,” said Pen- 
, ‘that this is really the Murram- 
bidgee.” 

““Well then, boys, let us get on,” said 
the sailor, ‘‘ and lose no time.” 

To reach the ravine before nightfall they 
would have to make haste, for the sun was 
already nearing the horizon. 

Penguin, having stuck a stick in at the 
corner of the bank which marked the 
confluence with the Murrumbidgee, began 
to descend the left of the stream, gravely 
counting his steps. His two companions 
followed him, full of that anxiety which 
is always experienced on approaching an 
object long and ardently wished for. 

They passed several ravines which opened 
down to the river, and here and there they 
came tu some gum-trees, but Penguin still 
kept on. 

*« Six hundred!” he shouted at last, and 


stopped. 
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The bank here was high and steep, and 
without any depression. 

The Canadian resumed his march. He 
counted up to seven hundred and then 
stopped again; about ten yards off a clump 
of trees half hid a narrow fissure in the 
bank. 

“T see what it is,” he exclaimed; ‘my 
ateps were shorter than Moreau’s, but I am 
sure we see it there.” 

He ran towards the trees, followed by his 
companions. This time there was no room 
for doubt. Behind the gum-trees there 
was a narrow, deep ravine. 

Suddenly Daniel called out to his com- 
panions, who were already moving towards 
the centre of the creek, and he showed them 
the letters B. M. cut .in the bark of one of 
the trees. 

«Here is the signature of Bastien Mor- 
eau,” he said. ‘ You see we have made 
no mistake. We had better content our- 
selves with this for to-day ; night isooming 
-on, and you know that two hours’ march is 
before us if we wish to reach the big 
stone.” 

The travellers then halted at the foot 
of the gum-trees for the night, but, though 
almost overcome with fatigue, they had but 
little rest. The knowledge that they were 
at the gate of their Eldorado kept them 
wakeful, feverish, and impatient. 

At the first signs of the dawn they were 
afoot, and driving the mules before them 
up the narrow gorge. It was more of a 
crack in the rocks 1! @ ravine, and with 
its smooth perpendicular faces separated 
one from another by a space of only a few 

ards, looked as though some mighty force 
toa cleft the chasm. Through these 
-masses of rocks ran long winding veins of 
that milk-white quartz which is the matrix 
of the king of metals. 

“« One need not be a conjuror to see that 
there is gold hereabouts,” said Dominique 
to his companions, pointing out these 


shining stripes. 
‘* Perhaps,” replied Fenguin, ‘but you 
have got to find it. Gold is found in quartz, 


but all quartz does not contain gold. 

The bottom of the ravine, as it left the 
river, gently rose so as to reach the level of 
@ narrow valley, which it again descended, 
and then it widened towards the north-east 
asif it were about to return to the Mur- 
rumbidgee. 

Two hours after leaving the gum-trees 
the travellers passed this angle and de- 
bouched on the valley, the centre of whick 
-was the bed of adried-up torrent. On the 
‘banks were thick bushes of thorny brush- 
-wood, here and there overtopped by an 
isolated acacia with light foliage and red- 
dish flowers. Huge blocks of stone en- 
cumbered the torrent bed. 

The lads were already asking themselves 
‘how, amid this picturesque chaos, they could 
identify the big stone of Bastien Moreau. 
But their anxiety was of short duration. 
Before them was an enormous isolated rock 
which, thrown across the stream, completely 
‘barred its course. In the rainy season the 
water, kept back by the powerful obstacle, 
would form a cascade, and even now there 
-was a little pool behind the natural dyke. 
‘The enormous block was evidently the big 
stone of the gold-seeker. 

“It is more than two hours since we 
-started,” said Daniel; ‘we must have 
reached the spot, for nowhere below us do 
I see a larger stone than this.” 

** Well, let us look about for the mine,” 
said Dominique. 

“Have a little patience,” remarked Pen- 
guin. ‘As it is obvious that we have | 


reached the spot, let us pitch our camp here 
at the corner of the pool, and unloud the 
beasts, who are tired by the journey over 
the rocks. Let us rest ourselves.” 

“You are never in a hurry,” said the 
sailor, with a sneer. He had gradually dis- 
continued his obsequious politeness towards 
the Canadian. 

“In the first place,” continued Penguin, 
“it is by no means certain that we shall 
discover the mine immediately. We only 
know it is in this valley. But where? That 
is the question, and there is no need to 
hurry ourselves.” 

However, leaving the lads to unload the 
mules and get the camp ready, Dominique 
comm at once to hunt for the mine. 
He minutely examined the bushes on both 
banks fora large radius round the rock, 
but after half an hour he returned without 


having discovered an: g- 

On seeing his discomfited look Penguin 
could not. help laughing. 

** You see, Dominique,” he said, ‘if you 


would only think a little, that Bastien 
Moreau would scarcely have been fool 
enough to leave his treasure open to the 
first comer. Before he left the valley he 
would carefully hide the shaft of his mine— 
so carefully, indeed, that he was not sure of 
being able to find it himself, and so he 
thought it necessary to prepare a plan of 
his works.” 

“Ah!” said the sailor, ‘‘and this plan?” 

“This plan,” coolly continued the 
Canadian, ‘‘I have got here, and it has 
never left me since the day Daniel entrusted 
it to my care.” 

And, to the amazement of Dominique, he 
drew from his waistcoat the fi ent of 
paper, which he carefully unfolded and laid 
on the rock. Daniel came near to examine 
it with him. 

‘‘ Unfortunately,” resumed Penguin, 
‘‘Bastien’s memorandum has been torn 
after the words, ‘an enormous stone which 
indicates.’ A little farther on, itis true, there 
remains the fragment of a sentence, ‘ which 
is buried at twenty-eight feet,’ but this can 
refer only to the depth of the mine shaft. 
At the bottom of this paper we find a very 
important indication, a plan, also unfor- 
tunately imperfect. Behold it. It is this 
aketch which must lead us to the mine.” 


+ ° 


28 


“Hum!” said Dominique. 
reckon on that thing—” 

“Yes,” said’ Daniel, ‘‘ but we do reckon 
on this thing. At first I could understand 
nothing about it, but I believe Martial has 
found the key of the mystery.” 

‘We are going to see,” said Penguin. 
“In the first place, I suppose that the cross 
marked on the plan is the large stone near 
us. It is obvious that the two lines which 
enclose this cross represent the torrent, 
whose bed gradually enlarges. As I see a 


“If you 


point marked in the narrower part of the 
, 1 suppose that the mine must be situ- 
ated above the rock and on the left side 
of the torrent, since the Jines run in that 
direction. This being taken for granted, I 
find another point united to the croas by a 
perpendicular line, and with the figures 28, 
which must mean 28 yards or 28 feet. This 
point serves, I think, only as a guiding 
mark, for it is united to another point 


. which we do not see by a line, on which is 


placed the number 76. Now this other 
point must be the site of the shaft, for it is 
united by another line, unfortunately in- 
complete, to the point above. Is this 


clear?” 

“T cannot ugglerstand it,” said Domin- 
ique, comple’ disconcerted. 

‘* T understand it very well,” said Daniel. 

“T cannot explain myself very clearly,” 
continued Penguin, ‘‘bat I think I am 
right. At all events, let us try and put 
my plan into execution, and if it does not 
succeed we will try some other.” _ 

The cabin-boys had pitched their tent on 
the right bank of the torrent at a short dis- 
tance from the rock. 

“This tent,” said the young Canadian, 
“will serve as a base of departure. Let us 
turn our backs onit. Now, Dominique, 
march forward and count your steps. 
Your legs are longer than mine, and will 
give us a better measure.” 

“Let us take our tools with us,” said 
Daniel, ‘‘ we may want them.” 

The sailor stepped out in the: direction 
indicated by Penguin. At the twenty- 
seventh pace he was stopped by a large 
acacia, which shot up alone in the midst of 
the underwood. 

“That is right,” said the Canadian. 
‘There can be no doubt that that’ tree re- 

resents the second point on the plan. 

ow you have got to count seventy-six 
paces parallel to the right bank of the 
stream.” 

Without saying a word Dominique re- 
sumed his march. Daniel counted his 
paces in a loud voice. At number 76 Pen- 
guin stuck a stick into the ground. 

“‘Well,” exclaimed the sailor, ina dis- 
appointed tone, ‘‘ where’s the mine? I see 
around me only stones, bushes, and again 
more stones, and not the slightest trace of 
ashaft; Iam afraid I shall have nothing 
but these for my trouble and expense. I 
must have been mad to have allowed myself 
to be enticed into the middle of the desert 
by a couple of hare-brained boys without a 
word of explanation !” 

The Canadian made no answer. He was 
studying Bastien’s plan and comparing it 
with the ground. 

“Now then!” continued Dominique, 
choking with rage, ‘‘this is too much! 
There you stand like a pair of posts, as if it 
was the most natural thing in the world. 
I warn you that if you have hoaxed me I 
shall know how to be revenged! ” 

“Don’t get excited,” said Daniel; ‘do 
you not see that Martial knows what he is 
about ?” 

“‘Yes,” said the Canadian, “I am sure 
that the mine must be situated hereabouts, 
porie under our feet, but in any case not 

far off. Hallo! look at that dead tree by 
the side of the torrent lying on the ground. 
T'll wager that is the fourth point in our 
plan. If so, the mine is here. We have 
our picks; let us try the ground round this 
stick, we shall have plenty of time to com- 
plain if we find nothing.” 

The three sailors set to work to open up 
the soil around them, but many hovs 
passed without result. The labourers had 
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to suspend their work, and Daniel ran to 
tho tent for some food to restore their 
strength. 

Dominique, silent and scowling, was 
seated on a slight elevation formed of 
blocks of stone brought together by the 
overflowing of the torrent. He was lost in 
thought, but the nervous movement of the 
pickaxe he held in his hand betrayed the 
rage which brooded in his heart. The 
heavy iron implement, unconsciously raised, 
made the sparks fly from some quartz frag- 
ments as it fell. 

Penguin was seated near the sailor, and 
as he ate a piece of biscuit, quietly watched 


bun. 

“He will soon get tired of it,” he 
whispered to Daniel, who kept by his side. 
“Your dear friend Martigues does not seem 
to be a very patient man, and I—” 

He suddenly interrupted himself, rose, 
and before Dominique had time to resist 
him, enatched the pick from his hand and 
vigorously began to attack the ground at 
his feet, at the same time exclaiming, 

“Bee! here.we are!” 

«What do you mean?” asked the sailor. 

“T mean to say that instead of fuming 
away there you had better set to work. 
You are sitting on the mine!” 

‘‘How so ?” said Daniel. 

“Do you see this piece of wood?” con- 
tinued the Canadian. 

“Yes,” answered his companions to- 
gether. 

“Well, this is. the end of one of the 
planks with which Bastien closed the cn- 
trance to his shaft. He has covered the 
plank with earth and stones, and that is 
why its presence almost escaped us.” 

A few vigorous strokes with the pickaxe 
uncovered s part of the piece of wood, and 
almost immediately they heard the sound 


of Jomze of stone falling down the shaft 
through the spaces between the flooring 
boards. ‘ 

Doubt could no longer exist. Dominique 
could not restrain his joy. He cmbraced 


the young Frenchman several times, and 
then, a little ashamed of himself, he ex- 
tended his hand to Penguin. 

««There’s no offence taken, is there ?” he 
said. 

‘Why should I blame you with your 
‘impatience ?”’ said the Canadian. ‘‘Set to 
work.” 

In spite of all they could do it was a 
long and awkward business, and night ap- 
proached when they got the rubbish right 
away and drew the planking from the 
mouth of the black, yawning shaft. 

“«1t is too late to do anything more to- 
day,” said Daniel. 

But Dominique was not of that opinion. 
He wished, as if the better to assure him- 
self of the reality, to plunge into the shaft, 
at the bottom of which the treasure was to 
befound. He ran to the tent and returned 
with a lamp and some ropes. Having 
lighted the lamp, he explored the opening 
of the shaft, and uttered a cry of Joy on 
discovering at his feet the end of a long 
ladder which led down into the cavity. 

“Your friend Bastien,” said he to 
Danicl, ‘‘ has had the foresight to leave his 
ladder in position ; that renders it unneces- 
sary for us to use our ropes, and will be 
safer and more convenient.” 

The ladder, made of the wood of the gum- 
tree, appeared to be by no means firm, and 
began to creak in a threatening manner 
when the sailor put his foot on it. How- 
ever, this did not stop Dominique, who, 
lamp in hand, cautiously descended the 
shaft. Arrived at the bottom without any } 
stoppage, he called to the two cabin-boys, 
who slid down the sides of the ladder and 
joined him in the twinkling of an eye. 

The excavation, about three yards wide 
at the entrance, formed a sort of cave, de- 
scending to a depth of about six-and-thirty 
feet, and being only two yards wide at the 
base. This shaft, cut through the solid rock, 
must have cost Moreau and his companions 
weeks of labour. Below the rock bed, 


however, there existed a more yielding | 


stratum, through which the water perco- 
lated, and formed a shallow puddle on the 
floor of the mine, At the bottom of theshaft 
a gallery was opened extending for about 
twenty paces, with its sides strutted with 
planks and the trunks of trees. 

The three companions entered this gal- 
lery. They attentively examined its ex- 
tremity with the lamp, but they found no 
trace of a metallicvein. A block of quartz 
of sparkling whiteness closed the passage 
and promised hard work to those who wished 
to pierce it. 

The excitable Daniel was a little disap- 
pointed; he thought of finding at the bot- 
tom of the mine a treasure in ingots of 
gold ready to be carried away. Dominique, 
who had had some’ experience of mining 
work, was more reasonable. 

““We shall have to indulge in a few hard 
knocks with our pickaxes before we get 
anything,” he said. ; 

“Yes,” replied Penguin, ‘“‘and so the 
best thing we can do at present is to go to 
bed. For my part, I can hardly move.” 

They then came up and gained their tent, 
and after feeding the mules they lay down 
to sleep side by side, and were soon deep in 
their golden dreams. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tae Avutnon or ‘‘THE ADVENTURES OF 4 Turee Gurga Wartcn,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE RESULT OF TNE EXAMINATION, 


HE adventures of the morning did not 
certainly tend to make the Fifth think 
better of Oliver Greenfield. 

Had he appeared before them humble 
ard penitent there were some who even 
then might have tried to forgive him and 
forget what was done. Butinstead of that 
he was evidently determined to brazen the 
thing out, and had begun by snubbing the 
very fcliows whom he had so deeply in- 
jured. 

Wraysford felt specially hurt. It had 
cost him a good deal to put on a friendly 
air and speak as if nothing had happened ; 
and to find himself scorned for his pains 
and actually avoided by the friend who had 
wronged him wastoo much. But even that 
would not have been so bad had not Oliver 
immediately gone and made up to Simon 
before all the class. 

Wraysford did not remain to join in the 


chorus of indignation in which the others 
indulged after morning school was over. | 
He left them and strolled out dismally into ! 
the playground. 

He must do something! He must know 


one way or the other what to think of 
Oliver. Even now he would gladly believe 
that it was alla dream, and that nothing 
had come between him and his old friend. 
But the morc he pondered it the more con- 
vinced he became it was anything but a 
dream. 

He wandered unconsciously beyond the 
playground towards the woods on the 
side of the Shar, where he and Oliver had 
walked so often in the old days. 

The old days! It was but yesterday that 
they had last walked there. Yet what an 
age ago it seemed! and how impossible 
that the old days should ever come back 
again! 

He had not got far into the wood when 
he heard what seemed to him familiar foot- 
steps ahead of him. Yesterday he would 
have shouted and whistled and called on 
the fellow to hold hard. But now he had 
no such inclination. His impulse was to 
turn round and go back. 

“ And yet,” thought he, ‘‘why should 
go back? If itis Oliver, what have I to 
fecl ashamed of ?” 


; And so he advanced. The boy im fron! 
| of him was walking slowly, and Wraysford 
soon came in viewof him. As he expected, 
it was Oliver. 

At the sight of his old friend, wandering 
here solitary and listless, all Wraysford’s 
old affection came suddenly back. “At least 
he would make one more effort. So he 
quickened his pace. Oliver turned and saw 
him coming. But he did not wait. He 
walked on slowly as before, apparently 
indifferent to the approach of anybody. 

This was a damper certainly to Wrays- 
ford. At least Oliver might have guessed 
| why his friend was coming after him. 

It was desperately hard to know how to 
begin a conversation. Oliver trudged on, 
| sullen and silent, in anything but an en- 
couraging manner. Still Wraysford, now 
his mind was made up, was not to be put 
from his purpose. 

“Noll, old man,” he began, in as much 
of his old tqne and manner as he could 
assume. 

‘‘ Well ?” said Oliver, not looking up. 

“ Aren’t we to be friends still =” 
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The question cost the speaker a hard 
‘effort, and evidently went home. Oliver 
‘ stopped short in his walk, and looking full 
in his old friend’s face, said, 

‘“Why do you ask?” 

“« Because I’m afraid we are not friends 
at this moment.” 

*« And whose fault is that ? ” said Oliver, 
scornfully. 

The question stung Wraysford as much 
‘as itamazed him. Was he, then, of all the 
‘Yellows in the school, to have an explana- 
tion thus demanded of him, from one who 
had done him the most grievous personal 
‘wrong one schoolboy well could do to 
‘another ? 

His face flushed as he replied slowly, 

“Your fault, Greenfield; how can you 
ask ?” 
' Oliver gave a short laugh of contempt, 
‘and then turned suddenly on his heel, 
leaving Wraysford smarting with indigna- 
tion, and finally convinced that between 
his old friend and himself there was a gulf 
iwhich now it would be hard indeed to 
bridge over. 

He returned moodily to the school. 
Stephen was busy in his study getting tea. 

«‘Hullo, Wray,”’ he shouted, as the elder 
boy entered; ‘don’t you wish it was this 
time to-morrow ? I do, I’m mad to hear the 

result ?” 

“« Are you?” said Wraysford. 
|__‘* Yes, and so are you, you old humbug. 
‘Noll says he thinks he did pretty well, and 
that you answered well too. Isay, whata 
joke if it’s a @ead heat, and you both get 
bracketed first.” 

“Cut away now,” said Wraysford, as 
coolly as he could, ‘‘ and don’t make such 
a row.” 

There was something unusual in his tone 
which surprised the small boy. He put it 
down, however, to worry about the exami- 
nation, and quietly withdrew us com- 
manded. 

The next day came at last. Two days 
ago, in the Fifth Form at any rate, it 
would have been uphill work for any 
master to attempt to conduct morning class 
in the face of all the eagerness and enthu- 
siasm with which the result of the examina- 
tions would have been looked for. Now, 
however, there was all the suspense indeed, 
but it was the suspense of dread rather 
than triumph. 

‘*Nevermind,” said Ricketts to Pembury, 
after the two had been talking over the 
affair for the twentieth time. ‘Never 
inind ; and there’s just this, Tony ; if Wray 
is only second, it will be a splendid win for 
the Fifth all the same,” 

“I see nothing splendid in the whole 
concern,” said Pembury. And that was 
the general feeling. 

Oliver entered and took his accustomed 
seat in silence. Noone spoke to him, many 
moved away from him, and nearly all 
favoured him with s long and unfriendly 
stare. 

All these things he took unmoved. He 
sat coolly waiting for class to begin, and 
when it did begin, any one would have 
supposed he was the only comfortable and 
easy-mindcd fellow in the room. The lesson 
dragged on languidly that morning. Most 

of the boys seemed to regard it as some- 
thing inflicted on them to pass the time 
rather than as a serious effort of instruction. 
The clock crawled slowly on from ten to 
eleven, and from eleven to half-past, and 
every one was glad when at last Mr. Jelli- 
cott closed his book. Then followed an 
interval of suspense. The Doctor was due 
with the results; and was even now an- 


nouncing them in the Sixth. What ages 
it seemed before his footsteps sounded in 
the passage outside the Fifth ! 

At last he entered, and a hush fell over 
the class. One or two glanced quickly up, as 
though they hoped to read their fate in the 
head master’s face. Others waited, too 
anxious to stir or lookup. Others groaned 
inwardly with a sort of prophetic foresight 
of what was to come. 

The Doctor walked to the desk and 
unfolded his paper. 

Wraysford looked furtively across the 
room to where his old friend sat. There 
wae & flush in Oliver’s face as he followed 
the Doctor with his eyes; he was breathing 
hard, Wraysford could see, and the corners 
of his mouth were working with more than 
ordinary nervousness. 

“ Alas!”’ thought Wraysford, “I don’t 
envy him his thoughts!” 

The Doctor began to speak. 

“The following are the results of the 
various examinations held on Monday. 
English Literature—maximum number of 
marks 100. 1st, Bullinger, 72 marks ; 
2nd, West, 68; 3rd, Maybury, 51; 
4th, Simon, 23. I’m afraid, Simon, you 
were alittle too venturesome entering for an 
examination like this. Your paper was a 
very poor performance.” 

Simon groaned and gulped down his 
astonishment. 

“TI say,” whispered he to Oliver, who sat 
in front of him, “I know it’s a mistake: 
Re know I wrote five cautos about the 

jhar—good too. He’s lost that. Isay, h-’ 
I better.tell him?” 

Oliver vouchsafing no reply, the unfortu- 
nate poet merely replied to the head master’s 
remarks, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and then subsided, 
more convinced thanever that St. Dominic’s 
was not worthy of him. 

“The Mathematical Medal—maximum 
number of marks 80. Ist, Heath, 65; 
2nd, Price, 54; 3rd, Roberts, 53. 
Heath’s answers, I may say, were very 
good, and the examiners have specially 
commended him.” : 

Heath being a Sixth Form man, this in- 
formation was absolutely without.interest 
to the Fifth, who wondered why the Doe- 
tor should put himself out of the way to 
announce it. 

“The Nightingale Scholarship.” 

Ah now! There was a quick stir, and 
then ao deeper silence than ever as the 
Doctor slowly read cut, 

“The maximum number of marks pos- 
sible, 120. First, Greenfield, Fifth Form, 
112 marks. And I must say I and tho ex- 
aminers are astonished as well as highly 
gratified with this really brilliant perform- 
ance. Greenfield, I congratulate you aswell 
as your classfellows on your success. It does 
you the very greatest credit! ” 

A dead silence followed this eulogium. 
Those who watched Oliver saw his ‘face 
first glow, then turn pale, as the Doctor 

ke. He kept his eyes steadily fixed on 
the paper in the head master’s hand, as if 
waiting for what was to follow. 

The Doctor went on, 

“Second, Wraysford, Fifth Form, 97 
marks, also a creditable performance.” 

One or two near Wraysford clapped him 
warmly on the back, and fnroughout the 
class generally there was a show of satis- 
faction at this result, in strange contrast 
with the manner in which the announce- 
ment of Oliver’s success had been received. 

8till, every one was too cager to hear the 
third and final announcement to disturb 
the proceedings by any demonstration just 
now. 
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“Toman, Sixth Form—” and here the 
Doctor paused, and knitted his brows. 

«Loman, Sixth Form, 70 marks!” 

This finally brought down the house. 
Scarcely was the Doctor’s back turned, 
when a general clamour rose on every hand. 
He, good man, set it down to applause of 
the winners, but every one else knew it 
meant triumph over the vanquished. 

“Bravo, Wray! old man. Hurrah for 
the Fifth! ” shouted Bullinger. 

“ Ninety-seven to seventy. Splendid, old 
fellow!” cried another. 

“TI was certain you’d win,” said another. 

“T havenot won,” said Wraysford, drily, 
and evidently not Mikin ing these marked con- 
gratulations; ‘‘ I’m second.” 

“So you are, I quite forgot,” said 
Ricketts ; then turning to Oliver, he added, 
mockingly, 

“* Allow me to Congratulate you, Green- 
field, on your really brilliant success. 112 
marks out of 120! You could hardly have 
done better if you had seen the paper a day 
or two before the exam.! Your class, I 
assure you, are very proud of you.” 

A general sneer of contempt followed 
this speech, in the midst of which Oliver, 
after darting one angry glance at the 
speaker, deliberately quitted the room. 

This proceeding greatly irritated the 
Fifth, who had hoped at least to make their 
classfellow smart while they had the oppor- 
tunity. They greeted his departure now 
with a general chorus of hissing, and re- 
venged themselves in his absence by making 
the most of Wraysf 


‘ord. 

“Surely the fellow won’t Be allowed to 
take the scholarship after this?” said Rick- 
etts. ‘The Doctor must seo through it 
all.” 

A It’s very queer if he doesn’t,” said Bul- 


ger. 

“‘The ‘scholarship belongs to Wray,” 
said Braddy, ‘‘and I mean to say ‘it’s a 
blackguard shame if he doesn’t get it!” 

“<It’s downright robbery, that’s what it 
is,” said another; “‘ the fellow ought to be 
kicked out of the school!” 

“T vote some one tells the Doctor,” said 
Braddy. 

“Suppose you go and tell him now, 
yourself,” said Pembury, with a sarcastic 
smile; ‘‘ you could do it capitally. What 
do you say?” 

Braddy coloured, Pembury was always 
snubbing him. 

“TI don’t want to tell tales,” he said. 
‘«What I mean is, Wraysford ought not to 
be cheated out of bis scholarship.” 

“It’s a lucky thing Wray has got you to 
set things right for him,” snarled Pembury, 
amid a general titter. 

Braddy subsided at this, and left his tor- 
mentor master of the situation. 

“There’s no use our saying or doing 
anything,” said that worthy. “ We shall 
probably only make things worse. It’s 
sure to come out in time, and till then we 


mnust grin and bear it.”” 
A very well,” said some one, ‘‘ but 
Greenfield will be grinning too.” 


“T fancy not,” said Pembury. ‘I’m not 
8 particular angel myself, but I’vea notion 
if k had cheated a schoolfellow like this, I 
should be a trifle off my grinning form; I 
don’t know.” 

This modest confession caused some 
amusement, and helped s good deal to re- 
store the class to a better humour. 

“ After all, I don’t envy the fellow his 
feelings this minute,” continued Pembury, 
following up his advantage. 


“ And I envy his prospects in the Fifth 
still less,” said Ricketts. 
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46 ou take my adviee,” said Pembury, 
“you'll leave him pretty much to himself. 
Greenfield is a sort of fellow it’s not easy 
to score off; and some of you would only 
make fools of yourselves if you tried to do 
it.” 

Wraysford had stood by during this con- 
versation torn by icting emotions. 
He was undoubtedly bitterly di inted 
to have missed the scholarship; but that 
was as nothing to the knowledge that it 


was his friend, his own familiar friend, who | O) 


had turned against him and thus grievously 
‘wron, him. Yet with all his sense of 
injury he could hardly stand by and listen 
to the bitter about Oliver in his 
absence without a sense of shame. Two 
days ago he would have flared up at the 
first word, and given the rash speaker 
something to remember. Now it wus his 
misery to stand by and hear his old chum 


abused and despised, and to feel that he 
descr vod every word that was spoken of 


If he could only have found one word to 

sz.on his behalf! - 

ut he could not, and so left the room as 
soon as it was possible to escape, and te- 
tired disconsolately to his own study. 

As for the Fifth, Pembury’s advice pre- 
vailed with them. There were a few who 
were still disposed to take their revenge on 
liver in a more marked manner than by 
merely cutting him; but a dread of the 

y is 

tongue of the editor of the ‘‘ Dominican,” 
as well as a conviction of the uselessness of 
such lure, constrained them to give 
way ene fall in with the general resolution. 

boy only was intractable. That was 
Simon. It was not in the poet’s nature to 
agree to cut anybody. the class 
dispersed he took it into his gifted head 


to march direct to Oliver’s study. Oliva 
was there, writing a letter. 

“Oh, I say, you know,” be Simoa 
nervously, but smiling most ly, “dl 
the fellows are going to cut you, you knog 
Greenfield. About that paper, you knor 
the time I met you coming out of th 
Doctor's study. But J won’t cat you, ya 
know. We'll hush it all up, you know 
Greenfield ; upon my word we will. Ba 
the fellows think—” 

‘“‘ That will do!” said Oliver, angrily. 

“Qh, but, you know, Greenfield—” 

“* Look here, if you don’t get out of m 
study,” said Oliver rising to his feet, “IT 

Before he could finish his sentence, th 
poet, who after all was one of the best-n- 
tentioned ‘jackasses in St. Dominic's, hx 
vanished, 


(To be continued.) 


“A great gulf lay between them.” 
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TAMING BABOONS. 
By Mas. Carzy-Hosson. 
PART II. 
A DAY or two after this they arrived at Jem 
Mastick's farm, and, according to promise, 
Charlie was introduced to Jan Bavian and his 
mate. 


“T can’t say much for old Jan Bavian’s 
beauty,” said Jem; ‘he’s about the ugliest 
Baboon T have ever seen.” , coat: 

‘Not prepossessing, certainly,” sai 3. 
Puckeridge, who had ad the curiosity to be of 
the party, though she took care to keep at a 

ctful distance ; ‘‘ but the smaller one has 
lly a nice face for a baboon.” 

“Yes, and a kind disposition too. That one 
would soon become quite tame if it were not 
for the old savage.” 

“‘ Thay are hideous pets at the best,” said the 
lady, turning towards the house. ‘I wonder 
you keep them.” 

“‘Take care, mother, he hears you; he’s 
tugging at his rope, and he looks spiteful.” 

Puckeridge playfully turned round and 
shook her parasol at the creature, 

“No use, no use, Mr. Bavian ; you'll get no 
compliments from me, and you're only making 
yourself uglier than ever!” 

A snarl, a fierce bark, and then, with a des- 
porate struggle, the brute succeeded in freein 

imself from the leathern thong that bound 
him to the pole and rushed towards her. Ina 
few moments any pretension that she might 
have had to beauty would have been spoilt; but 
Charlie, quick as thought, to save his mother, 
sprang at the creature and threw himself upon 


“Oh, Charlie! Charlie!” screamed the 
mother, stopping short. 

“Get in and shut the door, mother; I can’t 
hold him long!” 

“All right!” said Jem Mastick, running up 
with o chain that he had brought from Natal 
for the pu of using instead of the leathern 
riem, ‘‘well soon have him secure. Get in- 
doors, Mrs. Puckeridge ; I did not think the 
rope would break so soon.” 

But old Bavian, having regained his liberty, 
had no intention of being fastened up again, 
and directly he found that his master was close 
at hand, he suddenly went down on all fours, 
almost upsetting Charlie as he scampered off as 
fast as he could go. 

‘Let him go,” said Jem. ‘‘I hope he won't 
stop till he gets to his old home in the moun- 
Sains. Nasty-tempered brute! Has he hurt 

ou?” 

‘Oh! I've got a few scratches ; but he got 
more than ho gave. I've learnt how to use my 
fists in self-defence. 1 expect he'll have the 
toothache for a day or two, and perhaps a sore 
eye. 


‘I hope he won’t come back to be nursed, 
but I shouldn't wonder if he did.” 

Just then the other baboon uttered a shrill 
cry, and it had the effect of bringing Bavian up 
sharp. He turned round as if to come to his 
mate, but, zeeing Jem still there, he held off, 
though he kept turning his head about as if 
looking for something. 

“1 wonder what he’s going to do now,” said 
Jem; ‘‘a bit of mischief, I'll be bound, if 
he can find it. But I’ve got my work todo. I 
shall just put the chain afl ready for him, as he 
doesn't seem to be going altogether, and then 
be off. If you'll keep an eye on him I'll send 


one of the black fellows up to try and catch pitts 
. He's 
now.” 


for it’s not nice to have the brute at lai 
gone round to the back of the wool-sh 


|“ We'll have him, the skelm {rascal]!” said 
two Mantatee men, running up. 

One carried a long rope, with a noose, and 
began climbing up to the roof of the wool-shed. 

“ Duckie, Duckie, come and be killed !” cried 
Charlie. ‘‘He’ll stay there to be caught, don’t 
J just think?” 

Mr. Baboon sat a little longer watching his 
adversary with one eye, while the other seemed. 
to take in all that went on below. For amuse- 
ment he pulled out the thatch by handfuls and 
threw it about. The Mantatee was near him 
now, when up went his tail, and in a trice, 
springing on the back of the black man and 
over the other side, with two or three more 
bounds, was on the ground in the middle of a 
party of coloured women, who had come out to 


Charlie watched, and presently the baboon 
emerged, carrying something in one arm. He 
could not at first make out what it was, but he 
did not remain long in ignorance : it was the 
cat ! and her cries soon let all the world about 
her know where she was. Charlie picked up 
some stones and pelted him with them, but, 


instead of letting her go, he ran up, by means 


of a wall and a lean-to, to the top of the shed, 
and, sitting on the ridge, begin petting and 
stroking her in the most approved style, evi- 
dently mimicking the action of the mistress of 
the house. But his nails were long and sharp, 
and the cat did not appreciate the petting. She 
fought for dear ‘life, scratching and biting, 


Charlie helping her with the stones, till at last 
she got away. 


= ever, Charlie ran o 


i see the fun. Charlie and the other Mantatee 
came up quickly to the rescue, while the women 
ran shrieking and screaming in every direction. 

| However, the baboon, after snapping at two or 

' three of them, still on mischi mt, caught a 
poor unfortunate hen that had been laying an 
egg somewhere near by and irritated him by 
beginning to cackle. He commenced pulling 

\ out the poor creature's feathers one by one, but 

} soon came to handfuls. 

“You cruel wretch! I should like to pay 
you out for that !” cried Charlie, as he and the 
two men chased him round about the home- 
stead. 

He was too nimble for them. Dragging the 
19 screaming hen with him, he managed to 
| keep out of their way till he had plucked her 
| poor body quite bare. The men would soon 
| have put him hors de combat with their knob- 
| kerries (round-headed sticks) but that their 
| master had told them not to kill him, and they 

| were afraid of disobeying his injunctions. How- 

to call him, for the poor 
hen’s tortures were horrible to witness. 

“Qh, that’s his little game, is it? Well, we 
must put a stop to that, any way. Perhaps 
he'll get hold of somebody's baby next. I've 

i gota charge of fine shot in my gun that'll 

| give him a peppering. 1’ll warrant he’ll 

; feel pretty stiff after he’s got that in his limbs.” 

| en they got out fey heard shrieks of 

| laughter, and found it was caused by the queer 
dancing motions of the poor stripped hen being 
| too much for the risible faculties ur the two 

; Mantatees, 


St 


‘Here, you great, grinning savages, kill that 
poor creaaure out of its misery, can't yout 
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Throw a knob-stick at it ; wring it’s neck ; any- 
thing, but don’t stand haw-hawing at tho poor 
creature like that. Where’s the baboon?” 
** Gone round the end of house, master.” 
Yes! there he was, seated on the front board 


of the dove-cot, taking out with remorscless | 


cruelty the contents of each nest. All the eggs 
that were good for anything he carefully broke 
and sucked out; the young fledgelings all lay 
quivering on the ground below. 

That was the last bit of wickedness he felt 
inclined to do that day, for, as soon as he 
received the little hailstorm of shot in his hind 
quarters he popped his hands down upon the 
places hurt, and finding there was blood upon 
them, though but a small quantity, he came 
down and limped off to his mate, crying like a 
child. 

“T don’t pity you a bit,” said Charlie. 
“Serves you jolly well right.” 

However, his kind little mate did not say so. 
She received him with open arms, nursed _his 
poor head and patted his poor back, and did all 
she possibly could to express her sympathy. It 
was quite touching to see the affection and care 
that she bestowed upon him. 

And he let them all do just as they liked. 
He was quite tamed, for what with Charlie's 


‘chammering,” and Jem’s “‘ peppering,” he was | ; 
very ill the nextday. Jem and Charlie sponged | 


him well with warm water, extracted all the 
small shot they could find, and did all they | 
could to ease the poor old fellow and comfort 


his good little nurse, and even Mrs. Puckeridge ; - 


was welcomed when she brought all sorts of | 
little dainties to them, for though she still! 


thouglit them ugly pets, she could not but feel ! 


pity when they looked so subdued, and, as it 
were, sorry for the past. The kindness was not 
lost upon old Bavian. He was soon as well as 
ever, but never evinced the same fierce savagery 
as before. Now and then he might require a 
check, but he soon knew how far Ae might go, 
; and above all he learnt that he must be amen- 
| able to the laws of his master. 


THE BOOMERANG. 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 


tigines of 


are the 
stupidest, 
altogether 
the lowest 
in the 
scale of 
humani- 
ty, of all 
the races 
wo have 
4 been brought in 
contact with in 

the course of our 
Yet, in spite of this, that 


colonisations. 
Australian native, when first interviewed, was 
found in possession of two of the most curious 
projectile weapons that had ever been.seen—the 


sling-spear aud the boomerang. ‘The spear, or 
javelin, thrown by unaided hand effort, is a 
very obvious weapon. Few nations at one or 
another period of their history but have used it. 

The Koman ‘ pilum” and the Zulu assegai 
are, except in minor particulars, one and the 
same weapon. Tho Australian spear, though a 
far less deadly thing to look at than either the 
Roman pilum or the Zulu assegai, being wholly 
made of wood hardened at the point, whercas 
both the former are tipped with steel or iron, 
is in some respects more effective. As for the 
pilum, this, althongh projected from the hand, 
could lay claim to no sort of range, about 
ten or twelve yards being the limits of its effec- 
tive projection, and the Zulu assegai for range 
is not much better. The Australian spear, how- 
ever, launched by its throwing-stick, can easily 
transfix a bullock at forty yards from the 
thrower, 

It is not, however, Australian spears and 
throwing-sticks I promised to make the subject 
of present confabulation, but Australian boom- 
crangs, projectile weapons even more curious 
than sling-spears, What put it into my head 
to write about 2 boomerang was this—you can 
make the thing for yourselves, and when made 


Australia | 


it becomes a very curious and amusing plaything. 
The real full-size boomerang is not much smaller 
than an oricntal scimetar, or curved sabre—not 
unlike the latter, too, in shape. It can only 
be brought into practice out of doors, and on 
ground of tolerable dimensions, but there is a 
miniature boomerang that can be cut ont of 
card and set going ina chamber. I fancy I am 
the inventor of this, but am not inordinately 
proud about it. 

The miniature or card-paper boomerang is a 
very puny thing by comparison with the full- 
grown open-air weapon ; still, as it gives an 
accurate notion as to what the latter is to be 
when made, suppose we begin with it. 

A miniature card boomerang is here repre- 
sented in general size and shape, though both 


Fig.1 


may vary within a very wide range. If you 
eut it larger than represented it is hardly 
likely to be effective, though it may be 
eut yery much smaller; all this, however, 
practice will soon teach. An outdoor boome- 
rang is handled just as a curved sabre is, 
only the hollow curvature the reverse way. 


And when thrown the motion is by hand and 
arm, just as When a stick is thrown, the hollow 
curvature of the boomerang always being 
lounched foremost. Miniature card boomerangs, 


however, must be manipulated after quite 
another fashion. Supposing one of these has 
to be launched, it must be laid flat on a card, 


one end of the instrument projecting over thc 
card in such manner that on holding the card 
horizontally at the lower left-hand corner, the 
projecting end of the boomerang being smartly 
filliped by the end of the right-hand middle 
finger suddenly let off in the manner of a spring. 
two motions are impressed on the boomerang, 
one a projectile movement, causing it to fly for- 


| ward off the card, the other a circular move- 


ment. Influenced by the two movements 
simultaneously, the miniature boomerang flivs 
off into the air and makes some curious move- 
ments, which are the instrument's peculiarity. 
Supposing it to have plenty of roam, and that 
in its hight it does not strike anything, it will 
keep rotating, and at the samo time rising and 


: falling in a surprising manner, the motions of 


it ending, if all goes well, in the boomerang's 
return to the place where it was launched. 

This peculiarity of a projected thing coming 
back to the locality of projection was what sur- 
prised those who first Janded on the Australian 
coast and saw boomerang practice by the natives. 
Description of the thing made it out to be even 
more curious that the reality. According to 
sailors’ tales, an Australian savage would throw 
his boomerang at an enemy, or if hunting the 
quarry, would kill or wound the enemy or the 
quarry, and then the mysterious boomerang 
would come back to the savage who threw it 
Now this is a fiction. The boomerang only 
comes back when it has not struck anything in 
its flight. This you will soon discover’ even 
with your tiny card boomerangs. 

It is easy for a boy to make a large woolen 
boomerang fur himself. 1 will presently describe 
how, but before a boy sets about doing this I 
would advise him to gain considerable practice 
with small card miniatures ; not that these will 
aid him in throwing the larger representative, 
but will help him greatly in guessing at the 
abruptness of curve, the breadth of blade, and 
some other particulars which a large boomerang 
should have, so as to produce-its major effect. 1 
have already expleined that the abruptness of 
curve admits of great variations—no calcula- 
tions can be positively made nor scale-measure- 
ments laid down. 

These preliminaries stated, we will set about 
making a large wooden boomerang. 

First, as regards the wood. It should be 
tongh and moderately heavy. All things re- 
garded, perhaps ash is about the best wood you 
can employ, but elm will do. It should’ be 
wholly tree from knots, flaws, or other inyper- 
fections. I suppose there are not many boys who 
need being told that every sort of wood grows 
pliable and may be bent if steeped for a certain 
time in boiling water ; moreover, that wood so 
bent and kept bent whilst hot maintains when 
cold the imparted curvature. The so-called 
Vienna chairs afford a full illustration of this, 
and for some time this sort of chair has been 
common enough in England. The artificially 
bent crooks of certain walking-sticks afforl 
another illustration, so do the abruptly curved 
bends of plank which enter into the bow of a 
bluff wooden ship or boat. Well, it follows, then, 
that having chosen a pole of wood of suitab’e 
dimensions, if you keep it plunged well under 
the surface of boiling water, then remove the 
wood and bend it toa curve and keep it beut 
until cold, you may cut longitudinal slices out 
of it, which slices will retain the original curve. 
As to the means proper to be used for keeping 
the original pole bent whilst coolivg, this I may 
leave to your own ingenuity. Should you have 
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access to a heavy blacksmith’s vice, the task of 
giving the set will be very easy, but a mode- 
rately ingenious fellow would experience no great 
ditticulty in effecting the bend by rope traction 
thus. 


A carpenter, acabinet-maker, or 2 coachmaker 
would soon do the thing for you, but I am 
assuming that boys do the thing for them- 
selves. 

Assuming the wood to have got cold and the 


bend to be permanent, the next thing will be to 

cut it into planks with a saw. The planks, 

‘ when trimmed, will be so many boomerangs. 

Bcfore trimming they will be rectangular in sec- 

tion, of course, and as for the thickness, there or 

‘ thereabout the picture here appended will not 

‘ be found far wrong either as to sectional dimen- 

sions or shape. hen you have cat out by saw- 

’ inga simple plank, it can be fashioned by a spoke- 

shave or a smal] plane, finishing with sand-paper. 

A careful and ingenious fellow could almost do 

‘ all the fashioning with a pocket-knife and rough 

wood-rasp. Observe that one ex| of the 

‘ boomerang is flatter than the other, just after 
the manner of an archery-bow. 


. * * * 


Come, come! I think it may be assumed 

that one impetuous young gentleman at least 

, has made himself a boomerang before this time. 

» Let him accompany me to the fields; we will 
_ try it. 

You know how to handle the boomerang. 
Grasp it as you would a sword, with the -differ- 
ence that you must keep the boomerang’s hollow 
' curve foremost. 

We stand on tolerably level ground. Are you 

uick at judging distances? Look forward, 
then, to a spot in the ground about a hundred 
yards away. Now throw the boomerang at that 
imaginary spot, and wo shall soon learn whether 
the instrument works well. See, there it goes 
—advancing, and rotating in its advance. And 
now mark! No longer moving towards the spot 
' at which you threw it, the boomerang soars up 
like a bird aloft and performs curious pranks, 
Hold ! run aside ; the boomerang is coming our 
way and will soon plump down just where we 
stood and whence it set out. There! see it 
does so, and sce besides it descends with con- 
' siderable forge; a hit from it would have been 
‘ unpleasant, and might have been even danger- 
ous. This indeed is the only objection to the 
' boomerang as a toy, but it is an objection easily 
' surmounted when you know the ways of the 
instrument, You have only to run some little 
distance when you see it is going to fall, as we 
did, and the toy weapon may be avoided. 
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GOATS AND GOAT-KEEPING, 
FOR PLEASURE OR* PROFIT. 
By A PRoFEssIONAL JUDGE. 

YArT Vv. . 


' 
q HAVF. said nothing yet about exercise, but I 
i think it is essential to the health of the ani- 


mal that she be led out to breathe the fresh air, 
and perhaps pick a bit by the wayside, morning 
and evening. If yau have a garden you may lead 
her about there, only mind the flowers and 
other horticultural valuables. Sce that every- 
thing you buy for your milch goat is good and 
sweet, the oats of the best, and the hay not 
musty. Clover hay, by-the-bye, is preferable 
to meadow hay. 

Bean meal is sometimes given to increase the 
flow of milk, so is oilcake, and as-a condiment 
Thorley’s Food for Cattle. These are all worthy 
of being commended, and so are carrots, potatoes, 
and turnips. 

It is time now to give some hints about 
dairy arrangements, as from your milk, and 
perhaps butécr, you will expect your profits 
to arise. 

The rules about milking laid down by those 
who have maile goats a study for years are three, 
which may be thus briefly stated. 

1. Milk three times a day, and not twice 
only, as many do. 

2. Milk regularly ; that is, at the same hour 
every day. 

3. Always milk the udder dry. 

Now how are you to perforin the operation 
of milking ? and what utensils do you require ? 
The first of these questions is one which it is 
not very easy to answer on paper, so I do not 
think I shall waste space ‘ie trying to do so. 
The reader will soon get into the knack of it, 


j and must nat. be discouraged if it should be 


somewhat tedious work at first. It would be as 
well if he eould get some one who can milk to 
give him a Jesson or two in the outset. Treat 
the animal with great kindness, and let her have 
something tg.eat while you are removing the 
milk. A little food and coaxing goes a long 
way in making a goat stand patiently while 
being milked. 

In all the best cow dairies the udder is 
sponged clean before milking proceeds, and the 

airyman has clean hands Tmael®. This pre- 

vents sediment, and: sediment in milk 1s a 
thing that will hardly bear thinking about. 
Lubrication of the teats with the first few 
drops of milk that flow makes the operation 
more easy both to yourself and the goat. 

As to the utensils to be used for dairy pur- 
poses, I need say littlc beyond stating that they 
are precisely similar to those used by cow- 
keepers—a brond-bottomed wooden milking-pail, 
broad dat earthenware dishes to put the milk in, 
and a skimmer or tin saucer, a strainer, and 
80 forth, 

If the milk is not to be used new, it may be 
allowed to stand for twenty-four hours; cream 
will have risen by this time, and from this 
cream butter may be made. It is probably 
equally as good as cow’s butter, but is paler, and 
requires the addition of a little annatto to give 
it the approved appearance. The cream may 
be churned in a quart bottle, and the butter, 
when it comes, which it soon does with good 
shaking, is soft enough to drop out. 

Cheese may be made from the milk, but this 
needs the milk of many goats. 

As amatter of course, the goat gives most 
milk immediately after kidding, and there will 
be but little decrease for three months at all 
events. 

Goats breed once @ year or oftener, carrying 
the young for five months. She generally pro- 
duces only two kids, but often three, and some- 
times, though seldom, four. Before kidding 
feed the goat well and tend her carefully in 
every way, but do not Jet her get over fat. Do 
not have her tied up during kidding, but give 
her a good bed, and when the kids are born a 
bran mash is usually given, or nourishing sloppy 
food of some kind. Young kids need fresh air, 
and will be able to go out after they are a day old. 
They are weaned when about two months 
0 


Some goats’ skins, especially the long-haired 
kind, make beautiful mats if properly dressed. 
To soften them properly, however, they require 
a deal of hard work and hand-rubbing. Fora 
mat a great degree of softness is not required 
but if a muff or a Scottish ‘‘sporran” is to be 
manufactured from the skin of a long-haired 


goat, it should be as soft as soft can be. Immerse 
the skin perfectly fresh in a bath of bran and 
soft water for about thirty hours, then take it 
out and scrape off every vestige of flesh and fat. 
You can now stretch the skin on a board, the 
hair downwards, and rub it over two or three 
times a day with a saturated solution or mix- 
ture of saltpetre, salt, alum, and sulphate of 
soda ; this fortwo or threedays. Afteritis dry, 
hand-rubbing and scraping with a rough knife. 
must be vigorously applied, Again and again 
do it over with the solution, and again and 
again hand-rub until it is soft and pliant. Soft- 
ening skins needs a good deal of patience, and a 
fair supply of what the Scotch call ‘elbow-- 
ase.” 


The goat, as my readers well know, is often 
harnessed in a child’s coach. Remembering 
how self-willed and obstinate the animal is, it 
stands to reason that his training must be begun 
very young. I think, too, that a deal more can 
be done hy means of coaxing and kindness than 
by any kind of rough treatment. Children 
should be taught this, and taught, also, that the 
goat is a sentient, sensitive, and thinking 
animal, and very amenable to good usage. In 
training goats you must get them used to the bit 
and the bridle before attaching the reins, and 
you may get them to draw a log of wood before 
they are harnessed to a carriage. You must 
not venture into this carriage too soon, or your 
overthrow will be a matter of speedy certainty, 
but walk along beside the animal, holding the: 
reins. Always reward the goat with a few tit- 
bits when the journey is finished. 

These papers would hardly be complete, if I 
said nothing about the ailments to which goats 
aro at times liable. I must preface my remarks, 
however, by reminding you that prevention is 
better than cure, and that the real safeguards. 
against ill-health in your favourite are :—1. 
Cleanliness. 2. Regularity in feeding and 
watering. 3, Regularity in milking. 4. Pure 
air indoors and out. And 5. Exercise. 

Colds, with or without coughs, are gencrally 
accompanied by some constitutional, disturb- 
ance, with loss of appetite, running at the nose 
and eyes, and sneezing. See that the goat-shed 
is perfectly dry, give double the usual quantity 
of bedding, a warm mash twice a day, and at 
first a dose of Epsom salts with a few drops of 
tincture of ginger in it. One ounce and a half 
will be enough. A little of Thorley’s Food for 
Cattle will also do good. 

Linseed tea as a drench, and thin gruel with 
some powdered ginger in it, may be given the 
last thing at night. Put the drench in a bottle, 
open the mouth, hold up the head, and allow it 
to slowly down the throat. 

jiarrhoea, or purging, as I have said already, 
may, if not checked, go on to dysentery. It is. 
better to begin by giving a dose of castor-oil, say 
about an ounce or two ounces, made warm. 
This clears away any deleterious substances that 
may be lying about the intestines. This medi- 
cine alone will often cnre the diarrhoea, but 
some change of diet is desirable. Give no green 
food for a day or two, but oats, maize, etc., 
with a little clover or prickly comfrey. If the 
diarrhea docs not cease, an astringent will Lo 
necessary. The following may be given three 
or four times a day :—Tincture of opium 
one dram, tincture of ginger half a dram, pre- 
ared chalk two drams, water a sufficiency. 
en the diarrheea stops, stop the medicine, 
and feed well and keep warm to restore 
strength. 

Constipation is the reverse of diarrhea. A 
small dose of Epsom salts should be given every 
morning for nearly a week, but the food must 
be laxative, and the animal must have plenty of 
exercise. 

Inflammation of the udder is a very painful 
complaint. Epsom salts has a tendency to ren- 
der the blood less inflammatory, it should there- 
fore be administered; from one to two ounces is 
the full dose, and it ought to be given in warm 
water. Bathe the udder frequently in nice hot 
water, but if the inflammation seems likely to 
run on to suppuration call in a veterinary sur- 
geon. 

THE END, 
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NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 
A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS, 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘NavTicus on HIs Hopsy-Honse.” 


8 a.m, The brothers went off, saying, ‘‘ Good- 
‘bye. Very sorry you can’t come with us, but 
‘we may see something of you; probably you 
will be arriving as we are coming back.” 

Five minutes later I followed, and took the 
first turning to the right. I had not gone far 
before I espied the dog-cart going slowly up a 
hill about a mile ahead. 

“Ho, ho!” thought I; ‘if you are not going 
faster than that, and the road remains good, 
there is a chunce of our seeing the mountain 
together after all, my friends.” 

uiting the action to the thenght, I put ona 
-spurt, and gradually overhauled and passed 
them’ This p1 ling put the driver on his 
mettle, for sounds of the whip met my ear, and 
on coming to a stony bit they shot ahead of 


me. 

When the road improved I again led, and 
regardless of consequences drove on at m 
utmost speed. We and re eac! 
other many times during the fifteen miles to 
Vig, and were neck and neck at the commence: 
ment of the slope to the inn, This told in my 
favour, and I was enjoying some milk and bis- 
cuits, and trying to look quite cool and uncon- 
cerned, when they drove up to the door a few 
minutes afterwa) 

I was off again, and had got a good start 
before the fresh horse had been put to. 

From the head of the bay the road made a 
sweeping zigzag to the plateau above, where I 
turned to the right and struck straight across to 
the Quirang. ae th 

ot ‘seeing the footpath leading to it, I 
thought I must find a track beenes and 
had got half way, when a shout from my friends 
above brought me to a standstill. 

On their beckoning me up, I pushed my 
machine clear of the road and rejoined them at 
the top of the hill. 

Thence we walked along a path close to the 
foot of the cliff until abreast of the Needle, 
when we scrambled up past it into the interior 
of the mount. After retreshing ourselvesat the 
airing, we climbed on to the celebrated table. 
If the reader imagines that 1 am going to 
alescribe the wonders of the Quirang in my own 
words, when the graphic pen of Miss Gordon 
Cumming has already done so, he is much mis- 
taken. That lady, whose acquaintance I made 
at Crieff, has given me permission to quote her 
account, which is as follows :— 

“It is a stupendous mass of rock (amyg- 
daloidal trap, black rock speckled with white), 
the grassy hill ending abruptly in a precipitous 
rocky face, whence green banks slope down to 
the sea. Its general form, and that of its neigh- 
bour, the Storr Rock, is much the same as the 
Salisbury Craigs. The Storr has one gigantic 
detached needle about 160 ft. in height, which 
stands out clear against the sky like a huge 
horn. The Quirang, in addition to one giant 
needle, has a perfect wilderness of huge detached 
masses of rock of every conceivable form. These 
are striking enough even when seen in the 
height of sunshine, but after a rainy night, 
when fleecy white mists curl and wreath them- 
selves like spirit drapery round each weird 
form, and vapours steam up from the grass at 
your very feet until you hardly know where you 
stand, and every object is magnified tenfold, 
the feclings of awe and mystery become almost 
Srorpewering Sometimes a fantastic white 
shroud suddenly hides the whole scene. Then 
a rift in the cloud shows you the blue sea lyin, 
in the calm sunlight far below, dotted wit! 
islands and perhaps the white sail of a yacht. 
Suddenly a fairy hand draws back the curtain, 
and close to you is a rock like a huge lion 


32nd Day. 


Portree. Quirang. Staffin Bay. Uig. 

couchant, behind it a tall pillar with a kneeling | my left tyre was getting shaky, and now on ex. 
figure, which reminds one of St. Simon Sty-| amination I found that it was once more loose 
lites, Another moment these have disappeared, | all round. Securing it for the present I rode 
but in their place three giant figures with curled | gently down to Staffin Bay, where are a few 
wigs and flowing robes have slowly emerged | cot . 
from the mist. They are unmistakablya King: After digesting a very good omelette at the 


and Queen and Lord Chancellor, who, however, | clean little inn, I tramped off to the Kilt Rock. 
stands uncourteously dos @ dos to his sovereign; | To find this 1 went along the coast for two miles ° 
but facing a solemn and shadowy old Druid 


and a half, crossed the stream which flows out of 

the loch, and followed it down. 

BEES I was very much pleased with the Kilt Rock. 

| Miss Gordon Cumming writes thus about it : 

| *©4 wonderful known as the Kilt 
Rock by reason of the many-coloured strata of 
which it is com: From the green sea up- 
wards layers of oolite limestone, oolite freestone 
and shale, alternating with lines of grass, lie hori- « 
zontally, while rising vertically from these is a 
great 1ass of red, brown, and yellow columnar 
basalt. So high are these pillars that they 

| quite dwarf those of Staffa. Indeed, MacCul- 
loch calculates them to be five or six times 
the magnitude of those in the wonderful little 
isle.” 

The land about Staffin Bay is arable, but 
although it was now near the end of July, the 
cereals were only just above the ground. The mi- 
serable state of t bs bothiee, and the seanty dress 
of the people, e of dire poverty, but in spite 
of this they alt appeared Sneery and well-dis- , 


posed. 
my tour I had everywhere noticed 


Durin 
the fine-looking school buildings. Kven in this 
remote place there was one, and my curiosity was 
much excited to see how the education here was 
carried on. I stepped inside and saw two long 

| rows ot unkempt heads of hair above the desks, 
| and double the number of bare legs and feet + 
| beneath. é 

The owners of the same showed me their 

books, and the schoolmaster offered to let them 
The little dears looked very healthy and ' 
but I fear that Burns would not have 


priest who sits gravely guarding his rock sanc- 
t 


mary. é 
“Geologists say this strange formation is | "28: 
| caused by the crumbling away of tho shale and | ™¢'TY, 
! softer masses, leaving those that can withstand j ®P 
the wasting-power of the elements.” 1 
We had a beautifully clear, calm day for our | 
view. Between the crags we gained delightful 
peeps of Lewis Island, Cuchullins, and the | 
mainland, where, on looking closely, we could : 
just distinguish a white building nestling: >< % 
\ a the ‘il which we guessed to be Gair- | \\” 
loch Hotel. : 


While gazing on mountain beyond mountain, | 
ridge beyond ridge, extending northward as far 

as the eye could reach, I was impressed with 

| the magnitude of the task which lay before me. | 
After enjoying the prospect in peace and |! 
quietness for some minutes, up came a squad of | ’ 
! outmanceavred guides, who had failed to an- | 
ticipate our early arrival. One old fellow evi- ' ) 
; dently looked upon us as trespassers, and per- ' § 
sisted in repeating his formula. 

If time had not done so, the incessant cackle | 
of these pests would have driven us away from | 
ahs spot, where the human voice seems out of | 
place. 

On our way down we 
hut which had once 
and where ulso refreshment could be obtained. 
It had been blown down and never replaced. 

We found the ascent and descent easy, but in 
most instances it must be rather a dan; 


reciated their rendering of ‘‘ Scots wha hae” 
“ Auld lang syne.” 


' 
d the site of the : 


there to give shelter, | 


i 
rous | 


‘ undertaking, and as the Quirang, from all ac- | 
| counts, is seldom clear for more than an hour or : . 
two at a time, the tourist is recommended to : 


| engage a guide to prevent accidents. On my return to the inn the landlord spoke 
parted from my companions at the foot of enthusiastically about some caves near at hand, 
the hill, and regained my tricycle. I had now | and I found in the visitors’ book a remark to 
to suffer the conbeg uenees of all the bumps | the effect that they were superior to Staffa 
during my race. I knew all the time that' This problem 1 leave future tourists to solve. 
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I can certainly recommend the Staffin Bay Inn, 
and it is not’such a rainy place as Sligechan or 
Breadford. On returning there I heard that 
while I had enjoyed fine weather they had ex- 
perienced a succession of showers, 

On my way back to Uig I had a good sight of 
the whole range of cliffs of which Quirang is a 


part, and I believe they formed : the original 
coast-line, and that their extraordinary excava- 
tions are due to the action of the sea and the 
atmosphere combined. 
Iwas not housed until 9 p.m., and felt that 
I had done a good any’s work. Uig Inn is ve! 
| small, and 1 was told off to share a room wit! 


rather a rough-looking customer, but on my re- 
monstrating the arrangements were altered. 


Portree to Vig... +. @ 15 miles, 
Vig to Staffin Bay and back = 19 ,, 
Total - 34 


” 
(To be continued.) 


THE ILLUSED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Eitoart, Autor oF “Jack aXxp JOHN,” RTC., ETC. 


was such 8 shout from tho crowd 

—such exclamations of praise and 

wonder, some in French and some in 

Flemish, that Lawrence felt rather over- 
come. 

‘* What on carth are they making such a 
row for ?”’ he said to himself. 

Then the showman came, took the rope 
in his own hands, and overpowered Law- 
rence with thanks. If Lawrence had been 
dressed like many others of the crowd, it is 
possible that he might have asked him to 
accept service about the general, for his 
present sessor was by no means sure 


that he should ever obtain such a mastery ' 


over monsieur as Lawrence had shown 
that he possessed. None but an English 
lad could use his fists as Lawrence had 
done; and grand ideas of the British 
Bexer in a picture of his booth, teach- 
ing monsieur le general the use of the 


gloves, passed through the showman’s 
mind. 


But Lawrence, unconscious of the 
glories he might have achieved, was about 
to step away, when the little woman, who 
by this time had come to her feet and 
picked up some of her flowers, came to 
hi 


im. 

She addressed him very volubly in Ger- 
man, her native tongue, of which Law- 
rence knew very little. His French was 
weak, and his German was weaker, but he 
understood that she was thanking him for 
having preserved her from the clutches of 
the ‘‘monster,” as she not too politely 
called monsieur le general. Then she 
begged of Lawrence to accept one of her 
bouquets which had suffered least in its fall; 
and, not to hurt her feelings—since he had 
so cruelly hurt his own he had begun to 
think of other people’s—he took out a 
rosebud, and put it in his button-hole. 


| | rock and river, of grand cathedrals, and 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A SAD DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“Merci!” he said; ‘‘bien obligé. There’s 
no need to make a fuss about what I did— 
glad I was of use. Bon jour, madame,” 
and he hurried away, hoping to be lost in 
the crowd, who, however, were in no hurry 
to lose sight of him, but followed his steps, 
and murmured praises in French and 
Flemish, as if he was quite a hero in their 


eyes. 

At last he got to an hotel and asked for 
abed. Then inthe morning he found that 
his bill would take all his moncy; and 
before he could take his railway-ticket he 
must dispose of his watch, which with 
some difficulty he did, and then started on 
his journey. 

Now, of economy Lawrence had very 
little notion ; he had come by the best end 
of the boat; the hotel where he slept had 
been an expensive one; and though it did 
occur to him that on so long a railway 
journey it might be as well ‘to travel 
second-class, it did not occur to him that 
the fast trains in Belgium and Germany 
are very much more expensive than the slow 
ones, and sccordingly he travelled express 
to Cologne, from whence he journeyed on 
to Heidelberg, with a feverish impatience 
to sce his mother, and tell her of his 

ievous disobedience to his uncle and its 
| dreadful consequences. 

This is not the time or place to tell you 
| of that lotions Rhineland through which 
‘he was hurried along; of the glimpses of 


| picturesque old cities that looked as if 
| they had been built centuries ago and had 
| never altered; of castles and mountains 
| famed in legend and story; of all this in 
his misery Lawrence took little heed, and 
! we will not dwell upon it now. It is 
; enough to say that, tired and worn out, he 
: presented himself at the English Pension 
|at Heidelberg, only to learn that his 
; mother was no longer staying there, but 
had left three days before. 

And no one knew exactly where she had 
one. All that was known was that she | 
ad talked of going down the Rhine, stay- 

ing at Coblentz for a day or two, then 
going to see one or two other places where 
she had heard that there were English 
Pensions and good masters. Any letters 
that came for her two days after her depar- 
ture were to be forwarded to Coblentz. 
After that she could give no directions, as 
her stay would be uncertain; but it was 
‘not very Jikely—as she had written to her 
different friends before leaving—that there 
would be any letters at all to be sent. 


| and her letter must have come the morn- | 
ing after he left home. 

“Should he go to Coblentz ?” he asked 
himself, as he turned sadly away from the 
boarding-house, 

He did not see how that could be done; 
he had very little money left—not half 
enough, he was sure, to pay his way for 


His mother had written to him, no doubt, | 


by the river or the 
disconsolately on a 
bench under some 
trees by the side of 
‘ the footpath, and 
\. tried to think what 
| he had better do, 
butall seemed blank, 
dark misery to him. 
There he was, help- 
less and penniless in 
a foreign land, where 
no one knew him, 
and where he could 
hardly make himself 
| understood in the 


language. 

Stould he go to the 
~ people at the Pension 
end state his case, 
and ask for help? 
His pride shrank from that. They would 
know very little of his mother. She had 
only been at Heidelberg for a fortnight ; 
it was a large place, and people were 
always coming and going. They might 
take him to be an impostor, and at any 
rate he should have to say how he came 
there in such a plight, and he could tell 
his weeful story to no one but his mother. 
There was one faint hope for him. His 
mother had promised to write to one lady 
there, a Miss Robinson, and let her know 
how she liked the English Pension at 
Coblentz, and where she thought of stay- 
ing next. Perhaps a letter from him 
might reach her before she left that place, 
and she might send him money to come to 
her. He wrote at once to her, and then 
decided he would call on Miss Robinson in 
the morning, and see if she had heard from 
his mother. 

He would go to an hotel for that night, 
as cheap a one as he could find. He did 
not like the idea of staying at the pension; 
they seemed to look on him so curiously, 
and ask questions which he resented. & 
he slept that night in a bed, and found the 
bill so much that it would leave him no 

money to pay for 

Wy enother a he 

oped by the even— 

ing to hear from 

his mother, if his 

letter had found 
‘ her at Coblentz. 

| _Hecalled on Miss 
Robinson, and 
found that only 
half an hour be- 
fore she had left 
forEngland. Seve- 
ral letters had 
come for her by 
that morning's 
post ; and all that 
was known of their 
told her of the seri- 


any distance, either 
rail, He sat down 


contents was that one 
ous illness of her only sister, and she had 
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hurried off to her at once. No hope from 
Miss Robinson. Well, surely he should 
hear from his mother that evening! 

He went to the post-office where he had 
written his letter, and inquired for the 
answer he hoped for. It had not arrived 
—so that there was nothing for bim 
but to wait till the next morning. But 
where? Not ina bed to-night. He had 
dined off a small loaf and some apples he 
had picked up by the wayside. He crept 
out of the town, found his way to the 
grassy border of a ficld, and slept under 
the trees ! 


(To be continued.) 
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BALLOONS AND ALL ABOUT 


THEM. . 

By A PRroFEssIoNAL AERONAUT AND BALLOON- 
MAKER. 
PART VY. 


a big balloons, the most important part of all 
is 


THE NETTING. 


-And I shall now describe the way in which, if 
you desire to make your model perfect, you 
must set about this portion of your manufacture, 
which, however, you can dispense with if you 
pias in a paper gas balloon. As I told you 
before, there is scarcely any strain whatever on 
the balloon ; in fact you could make a large paper 
balloon to contain 20,000 cubic feet of gas, and 
if it were covered with a properly fitting net it 
would, for one ascent, answer the same purpose 
as a cambric balloon, the reason 
for making it of a material at 
once light and strong being to 
enable it to stand the wear and 
tear of laying out, folding, pack- 
ing, ete. The first thing to be 
observed in making the net of a 
balloon is to take the same pat- 
tern gore as the balloon itself 
was eut from. Now draw a longi- 
tudinal line through the centre 
A (Fig. 6), the gore being 
reduced to two halves. Divide 
one half by the same rule as that 
on which you originally cut the 
ttern gore, the object of this 
ivision being to get the meshes 
of the intended netting reduced 
to such a small scale that four 
meshes may cover each gore. 
Measure on the centre line a, the 
distance Bc, and half as long 
again. Draw a line parallel to 
Bc from D to E. 
Now draw a dingonal line from 
D to c, which will give you an 
angle of about sixty degrees. 
Now cut a templet or set square 
out of card or thin wood, cor- 
responding with angle c bp, thus (Fig. 7). 
Now with line F & on the 
H templet corresponding with 
Fi 7 line pD BE in Fig. 6, draw E F, 
ca and continue this until you 
come to the crown—i.c., the 
art where the valve is fixed. 
Now draw diagonal lines, 
similar to BE, all the way 
F. Gup (as shown in 
forming the net from the 
equator to the pole ; and sup- 
posing you have decided to have twelve gores 
to form your balloon, you would then have 
forty-eight rows of meshes to go round the bal- 
loon, and so on, according to the number of 
gores of which the balloon is composed. 
Now for making the netting from the equato- 
to the hoop, concerning which the following inr 
structions are to be observed. The first set, or 


which gives the dillerent size: 
of the meshes to be used in 


row, of meshes below the equator are to be of 
the same length as those at the equator with one- 
fourth added—i.c., one-quarter longer; the 
second set, or row, of meshes from the equator 
are to be one-quarter longer than the last ; the 
third set from the equator to be one-third longer 
than the second set; the fourth set one-third 
longer than the third set ; the fifth set, or row, 
is called the drawing line, and is one-third 
longer than the last. Then come the cords, or 
leading lines, which are fastened to the hoop, to 
which the car is attached. This is the true way 
to make a proper balloon net, and on the same 
principles you may make the meshes much 
larger by setting them out three to the gore 
instead of four—indeed, they are often made in 
this manner for economy's sake—and, instead 
of having a leading line to each row of meshes, 
two are frequently blended into one. The 
material to be used should be the best three- 
strand Italian hemp netting-line, and you must 
bear in mind that the meshes at the crown 
should be very fine, increasing in strength as 
you go downwards. 

The last process in connection with this sub- 
ject is 


THE GAS 


with which the balloon is to be inflated. If 
you refer to the Boy's Own Paper of January, 
1881, p. 175, you will find an elementary 
treatise, by Dr. Scoffern, on the apparatus and 
method of inflating balloons with hydrogen 
gas, and an illustration of the apparatus; but 
as I am going more minutely into details, I 
give you here the quantities of ingredients for 
generating sutfticient gas to fill a given-sized 
balloon. Thus, for instance— 


T 7 
Diameter of Sulphuric | 7... | w, Size of 
Balloon, |~ Acid. | Zine | Water. | Generator. 
' | 
24 in. 2ton 1Goz. | 5 pts. 4ate. 
20, My » 3 ” 
Bs, 10 5, Gy [25 | Spits 


The zinc and water are pat into the gene- 
rator first and corked down, and connections 
made with the iron or composite pipe to tho 
purifier, which merely contains water (three 
parts full), and a small quantity of lime—say, a 

iece the size of a walnut to a pint of water. 
Ehonta there be any leakage round the pipe, 
stop it with loam or clay. Pour the acid into 
the generator, through the feed-pipe, with a 
funnel, in small quantities at a time. As the 
gas passes into the balloon you can tell how 
quickly it is forming by the bubbling sound 
which is taking place in the purifier. If you 
were to pour all the acid into the generator at 
once you would burst it. When you hear the 
bubbling noise diminishing add more acid. 

Now there is another point you must under- 
stand—i.c., to be able to find the cubic capacity 
in feet a balloon of a given diameter will con- 
tain, which is done in the following simple 
manner :— 

Diameter 2 ft. (or 24in.). Multiply by dia- 
meter = 4. Multiply by diameter again, = 8, 
Now multiply by decimal numbers -5236 = 
4/1888. 

The same decimal number will apply to any 
given diameter, and you see by tiis rule that 
a balloon of two feet diameter will contain four 
cubic feet of gas, and that the quantities of in- 
gredients, etc., required are as given above. I 
hope you will excuse me for taking you to school 
again, but I am anxious to make this article as 
complete as possible. 


cosT. 


With reference to the cost of the materials to 
be used in the construction of balloons, it is 
obviously impossible to enter into details with- 
out knowing the size of the balloon to be con- 
structed. The following general instructions, 
however, may be found usetul. 

Strong tissue paper, which measures 20 by 


30 inches, costs about sixpence per quire, one 
quire being amply sufficient for a three-foot 
balloon, 

Scotch cambric, which is 44 inches wide, costs 
1s. 2d. per yard, and you will be able to calcu- 
late how many yards are requisite for your pur- 

ose, 

Boiled oil costs about fourpence per pint, half 
a pint being sulticient to varnish a three-foot 
paper balloon. 

igsue paper can be had of all colours. 

With regard to the netting, which is techni- 
cally known and must be asked for as *‘ netting 
line,” it varies in size, and costs about two 
shillings per Ib. 

With these few remarks I leave you to the 
construction of your balloon, which I hope you 
will find an agreeable and not too dificult 
task. 

And now perhaps you will forgive me if I 
wind up with an anccdote which, ridiculous as 
it may appear, is nevertheless pertinent to the 
subject as showing the effect of a balloon as- 
cent upon a nervous temperament. On one oc- 
casion, not very long ago, a balloon ascent was 
announced from the stal Palace. The bal- 
loon was to be piloted by Mr. Wright and 
myself, and we had invited Mr. B——, manager 
of certain gasworks, to accompany us. He gladly 
accepted the invitation on the one condition 
that we would not tell his wife—of whom, good 
fellow as he was, he was just a little bit afraid. 
We promiscd secrecy, and in due course tho 
ascent was made. When at a considerable ele- 
vation some trifling matter had to be attended 
to, and Mr. Wright, calling to him, said, 
“‘B—, just hand Spencer the — [I forget 
what]—will you, please?” As B—— was stoup- 
ing to the bottom of the car for the purpose, 
“Why, man!” cried out Mr. Wright all of a 
sudden, “take care of the grapnel or we're 

lost |” 

The nel, which was hanging in its pro: 
place, fad caught the tail of Mr. be piled 
which was dangling, where it ought not to have 
been, owtside the car. If the grapnel had become 
detached, and had gone down the length of tho 
rope with a sudden jerk, the consequences would 
have been frightful, as was explained to poor 
B—, who became excecdingly pale, and neither 
offered any assistance nor stirred from his seat 
during the remainder of the journey. In bed 
that night he dreamed a dream, and in his 
cisturbed sleep his talk was of balloons and 


graph 

“Mr. B——,” said Mrs. B—, at breakfast 
next morning, very grimly, ‘‘ perhaps you will 
have the kindness to explain to me what reason 
you had for the very disagreeable dream which 
disturbed your sleep Jast night—and mine ?” 

And poor B—-, after a vain attempt to pooh- 
pooh the matter, was fain to confess his deliv- 
quency, and he has never made a balloon ascent 
since, 

THE END. 
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Our 
Prize 


(Continued 
Srom page 375.) 


Water 
Colours. 


Juxion Division. 
Prizes. —10s. 6. cach. 


R. A. Bownas (age 134), 343, Shoreham 
‘Street, Shettield. 


Cartes A. Eva (age 14), 7, Wellington 
Terrace, Penzance, 


Certificates, 
Epwis F, MILLER, 18, Norwich Road, Ipswich. 


Jack pa Costa, Warwick House, Carlton Road, South- 
ampton, 


ARTHUR Heppant, 29, Inkerman Terrace, Corkickle, 
Whitehaven. 


ALFRED R. BAKER, Rosa Cottage, Lodge Road, Bevois 
Mount, Southampton. ; 


NoBL Lypon, Elm View, Great Driffeld, Yorks. 
LeEWis TREWEBK, Perran Wharf, Perranarworthal. 


THomas $, LoNnEs, South Road, Smethwick, Bir- 
mingham, 


WItrrEp H. Tuomurson, 27, Church Row, Hampstead, 
NW. 


‘WILMOT CLIFFORD PILsBURY, The Hawthorns, Knigh- 
ton Park Road, Leicester. 


VERNON £. BARRETT, 3, Perey Circus, King’s Cross, 
WILLIAM E. CoopER, 10, Downing Strect, Manchester. 


Bil STANLEY WOHLMANN, Grammar School, Hert- 
ford, 


Epwarp W. KEEN, 6, Cambridge Terrace, Torpoint, 
Devonport. 


EDWIN B. WILKINSON, 3, Winsley Villas, Mc eli 
Bristol. if Pe tae 


‘WALTER FUGE, 4, Albemarle Terrace, Taunton. 


Francis H. CRUESS, 2, St. George's Terrace, Bransty, 
Whitehaven. a is 


Wa. WESTLEY MANNING, 21, Redclyffe Gardens, South 
Kensington. 


FRANK DEAN, Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds. 


Evan W. H. Frexs, 19, Onslow Gardens, South Ken- 
sington. 


EDWARD JOHN KARN, Leatherhead, Surrey 


Harry M. Hopeson, 33, Rendlesham Road, Lower 
Clapton, N.E. 


WaLpo V. YEoMANS, Lincoln Road, East Peterboro’. 


MontTaGte F. JEPHCOTT, 75, Mostyn Street, Llandudno, 
North Wales. 


JAMES A. BEDFORD, 26, Marcia Road, Old Kent Road, 
3.E. 


JAMES SYMINGTON, 30, Waverley Place, Edinburgh. 

CHARLES P. McGArry, Milton, Bowling, via Glasgow. 

ALEXANDER NICOLSON, 32, North Albion Street, Glas- 
gow. " 

Crvest E. Ray, &, Poplar Walk Road, Herno Hill, 
SE. 

JANUS STEPHENS, 33, Claredon Street, Camberwell. 

Joux B. PHELPS, 3, Avoca Terrace, Blackrock, co. 
Dublin. 

AuTHUR F, Eabey, 1, Church Street, Coggleshall, 
Lasex. 

ALLAN If, Brapbery, 15, Orchard Place, Southampton 

Wa. H. Bennett, Sidmouth Road, Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. 

JosepH ATTWooD, 4, Albert Terrace, Nelson Street 
South, Birmingham. 

Prrer J. Moore, 9, Rehoboth Place, South Circular 
Hoad, Dublin. 


“Bon’s Own” Lifeboat Fund. 


ing ne 
the closing up 


of this Fund, 
we rejoice to 
find that our 
boys are show- 


not_ 0 

ated in 
terest, but, if 
that ‘be pos- 
sible, even in- 
creased zeal in working for the object we all have so 
much at heart. 

In our issue for January 28, page 205, we intimated 
that the time had come when it was well to fix the 
closing date, and we therefore gave February 28 as the 
last day for the issue of collecting-cards, March 31 
for their return. We also wrote as follows :— 


“If more than the £1,000 necessary for the Lifeboat 
and Boathouse be realised by the united efforts of our 
readers, we purpose making tt the nucleus of a “ BOY'S 
OWN” Fund to sustdin a Cot, or Bed, or Ward, at one 
of our Children's Hospitals—an object that we are sure 
will meet with the approval of all. There our readers 
could visit the little sufferers, there they could send 
their surplus toys and books, and thither would go the 


results of many of our Prize Competitions. But on 
this subject we shall have more to say by-and-by.” 


A few days later we consulted with Mr. Lewis, the 
genial secretary, at the offices of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, as to the building and placing of 

ie “‘ Boy's OWN” boat, and the result of our conversa- 

ion may be thus briefly summarised. It was felt by 
us both that this new lifeboat should be stationed at 
some place where there would be the opportunity 
for her doing really effective service; and so it might 
bly be found best to use her to lace some 
inferior boat—which might yet be capable of doing 
much good elsewhere—at some specially dangerous 
point: and, in that case, a boathouse would of course 

e already in existence, suitable, with perhaps but some 
slight alterations, for her reception, Might it not be 
possible, Mr. Lewis suggested, to increase our Fund 

£1,000 to £1,200, aud thus provide two new Life- 
boats, which the Institution would giadly house and 
care for? We thought it might, and determined to 
look carefully into the matter. 

We have now done so, and have decided for the 
two Lifeboats insteal of one. The number of collect- 
ing-cards applied for since we announced the closing 


date is so large that it seemed pretty clear we should, 


even without thé special effort which we hope ni 
our readers will make, have a surplus over the 
and we felt sure that, in the circumstan e should 
be consulting the wishes of our read iming at 
the two boats. We are doing so, and are confident 
that success will reward our united efforts. 

It m now, however, to extend the 


ardingly do so by 


date for closing the nd we 
one month. Collecting-cards will be issued up to the 
1st of March, and April % 


our last volume (No. 124), and read the notice on 
pares betas Amongst other things we announced the 
following 

s °Prizea,—To encourage all workers in this good 
cause, we purpose giving prizes (to consist of two 
bound volumes of the Boy's OWN Paper, duly signed 
by the Editor), for the lad not over twenty-one years 
of age who send us up the largest amount in each 
of the following divisions :—1. London ; 2. The English 
counties; 3. Scotland; 4. Ireland; 5. Wales; 6. The 
Continent and Colonies; 7.The Public, National, and 
Board Schools ; 8. The Private Schools; and 9. Train- 
ing Ships, Orphanages, and other public institutions. 
Then, as there are many of our sisters and young lady 
cousins who would doubtless like to join in sucha noble 
work, we will allot a 10th prize to them, to be won in 
the same way.” 

These prizes wo shall of conrse award when the Fund 
closes, and it may perhaps encourage our readers if we 
mention that this {s not cur only help towards the good 
cause. Thus, the whole of the working oxpenses of 
the Fund—printing, postage, stationery, clerks, etc., 
which form a very heavy item, will be borne by the 
paper ; and the whole of the amount received, without 
a sivgle halfpenny deduction, will go for the philan- 
thropie object for which we are unitedly working. 

‘We have but one other word to say. On January 27 
we sent to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution a 
cheque for £600. This will pay for the first ‘“ Boy's 
OWN” Lifeboat and all its necessary tackle, including 
the cork jackets for the crew, etc. The committee 
acknowl the receipt in the ‘‘Times” and other 
daily papers, and the building of the boat would proceed. 
forthwith. We understand that some three months 
would be needful for her construction; and then will 
come the launch, etc., of which, of course, we shall 
have more to say by-and-bye. We append a copy of 
the official receipt of the Institution :— 


(Contributions received to January 26th, 1882.) 
23 


dé. 
Amount previously acknowledged .. 853 7 2 
1832. 


Jan. 24,—Per Lallah Rookh (error in ac- 
knowledgment, Nov. i8, 1881(, 28.; Per 
W. G. (Regent's Park), 58. 10/d.; Puer 
(Hastings), 58.; Malcolm Don (Hawkhurst), 
10s. Gd.; Fer F, W. Nutting (Moseley), 
15s.; Three Town Boys’ Gift (Nottingham), 
4, 6d.; Per J, Hart, jun. (Walworth), 
88. 1d.; Per KE, H. Jefferys (Peckham), 
128. 7d. ; Edward Zell Frobisher (Cressy), 
28, Gd. 


*: 3 6 Ob 
.—Per H. C. Moor, 128.; Per W. 


Jan. 


& TROTAL TUMEUR UES DAT SETS 
Prenat of Lie fre Shipton, 


Butler, jun. (Exeter), 5s.; Per Fred. M. 
White (Aston), 1s. &.; Per N. Baker 
(Oxford Street), 2s. Gd. ; Thomas Turner, 
jun. (York), 78.; Per T. Frederick, jun. 
(Newport, Mon.), 78.; Per E. F. Cobb 
(Strood), £1 5s. 10}d.; Three Brothers 
(Dalston), 1s. Gd.; Ernest S. Deed, 18.; 


Porte Bonheur (Westminster), 2s, Gd. 3 6 OF 
Jan. 26.—Per H.R. Mackenzie (Inverness), 
5s. Od. ; Enthusfast, 1s.; Per R. and MM. 
Radcliffe (St. Agnes), l4s.; E. Murray 
(Clapton Park), 6d. ; Leycester and Jobn 
Grey Clarke (Hook Vicarage), 18. Gd.; Per 

E. Chackefleld (Saffron Walden), 7s. .. 1 9 6 

Carried forward . £81 8 9 

— 
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Correspondence. 


O1ck.—The amateur champion for the mile in 1866 was | 


C. B. Lawes; in 1867 8. G. Scott; in 1868 ana 1869 
W. M. Chinnery; in 1870 R. H. Benson; in 1871 
W. M. Chinnery again; in 1872 C. H. Mason; in 
1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877 Walter Slade ; in 1878 
A. F. Hills; in 1879 b. R. Wise. When there is only 
one competitor in a walking or running race he is 
said to “walk over ;" when he is alone in a jumping 
contest he is said to “jump over.” 


Gog AND MAGog.—The London Institution is in Fins- 


bury Square (north side). Apply there for parti- 


culars, 


Hanny.—A leaping-pole should be made of fir or ash, 
and be abont eleven or twelve feet high, gradually 
tapering towards the top, and having a steel spike 
at foot. A run of from fifteen to twenty paces 
should be taken, with the pole held well in front. 
The pole should be grasped at about the height to he 
cleared, the hands being about a yard apart. On 


taking Off, the weight of the body is raised by the | 


arms, and’ the legs go over the bar first, the body 
being in a straight line with them and following 
them over. The leaper thus alights facing the side 
from which he took off, and where he leaves his pole, 
of which he has‘let go as soon as he reached the bar. 
Six feet is the best height to begin with. 


NELSON.—No. 
chryaalides, and chrysalides ‘‘come from” eggs. 
You remind us of the boy who, when informed ae 
his father that “chickens came out of eggs,” replied, 
“Do they, father? I always thought eggs came out 
of chickens !” 


Bastievs.— When William Lang ran the mile in 
4min. 17jsec. he was 5ft. Sin. in height, weighed 
Ost. 101b., and was in his twenty-fourth year. 
Auguat 19th, 1865, was the date. Cummings has, as 
you know by our articles, since beaten his record. 


8. M.—Yon clean tortoiseshell with rouge, rag, and 
elbow-s e, and you can clean the brass at the 
same time in the same way. 


CAPTAIN NEMO.—Mr. Ballantyne has travelled very 
considerably. For several years he was out in the 
Red River district in connection with*the Hudson 
Bay Com} He has since been to South Africa, 
etc., besides spending a part of nearly every year on 
the Continent, Norway, etc. 


T. RB. P. (South India.)—The cost of Monthly Parts of 
the Boy's OWN PAPER and postage to Indla will be 
128, per annum. Cash should be sent . money- 
order, payable at chief office, London, to Mr. Joseph 
Tarn. We are glad to hear that you find the paper 
so valuable to you. 


JUVERNIS Pons REGIS.—1. The cheapest metronome is 
made by buying a cheap pendulum clock, and length- 
ening or shortening the pendulum, increasing or 
decreasing the driving-welght. 2 Nothing. 3. Stacte 
in the fatty odoriferous Nquid which exudes from 
fresh myrrh or cinnamon. Onycha is an Indian 

ssel-shell, which, when burnt, gives out an odour 
e musk, 


HARRY PEARCE. — For setting-needles try Cooke, of 
Museum Street, or Gardner, of Oxford Street. 


A CORNISH PLOUGHMAN.—The coin you found is a 
groat of Philip and Mary, and is of the first coin- 
age after their marriage. ‘The inscription is PHILIP 
% MARIA DG REX Z REGINA,” that on the reverse bein 
“ pOSUIMUS DEUM ADIVTOR : Nos.” The Z is the ol 
form of & or ET. The coin is rare, there being very 
few examples of the silver money of Elizabeth's sister. 
Show it to the curator of your local museum. 


AGATRA DE WINDSOR.—We gave three articles on La- 
crosee, commencing in No. 122. 


Flies are insects; they “come from” | 


EXITIO BST AVIDUM MARE NAUTIS, and T.—The House 
‘of Commons is seventy feet long and forty-five feet 
broad and high. The House of Lords is ninety-seven 
feet long, and its breadth and height are the same, 
namely, each forty-five feet. The Clock Tower is 
forty feet square and three hundred and twenty feet 
high, and the Victoria Tower seventy-five feet square 
and three hundred and forty feet high. The central 
hall is cighty feet high. St. Paul's is four hundred 
and four feet high. 


MIDSHIPMITE.—1. Absent in a cricket score counts the 
same as out both in the innings and the average. 
2. For tools, try Melhuish, of Fetter Lane, or Buck. 
8. The Cricket Articles appeared in July, August, and 
September, 1880. 


W. A. BURMAN.—Refer to your English Grammar, and 
if it be worth anything it will explain the use of the 
subjunctive mood. If it were not for that mood the 
“‘was” would be right and the ‘‘ were” would be 
wrong; and it is gwing to the awkward look of such 
gentances that the subjunctive is going out of 

fashion. 


Rosk oF YorK.—If the boy claims the protection of 
the French Government he must serve in the army, 
if he claims to be an Englishman he need not do so ; 
but once he has refused the call the French will have 
nothing more to do with him. 


Buck Frost.—Write to the secretary of the Bicycle 
Touring Club. We know nothing about it. The 
distance has been done in nearly half the time. 


ALPHA.—If by Queens Regent you mean Queens Reg- 
nant, they are Jane, Mary, Elizabeth, Anne, and 
Victoria, which make five, by the way ; bnt perhaps 
your man does not count Jane. 


J. M. N.—For hints on the use of carpenter's tools try 
the ‘‘ Amateur Mechanic,” Ward and Lock's ‘Every 


Man his own Mechanic,” or the ‘‘ Bazaar" Office | 


“ Amateur Carpentry.” 


POLIPHEMUS (Hurrah! You have given the giant his 
missing eye /)—Shilling is said by some rash deri- 
vators to come from St. Kilian, whom the Wurz- 
burgers put on their coins ; but this is doubtful. 


Jupy.—You are liable to a heavy penalty for not hav- 
ing the boy's birth registered, and it will be enforced 
unless you are very careful. 
or doctor. 


YE ALCHEMIST OF THINAIR.—1. Apply to Rudall, Rose, 
Carte, and Co , Charing Cross. 2. Far better to buy 
it. It is made by mixing up blacklead, lamp-black, 
grease, and linseed-oil, and smearing the paper over 
with the mixture. Carbon paper is very cheap. 
Manifold-paper is its usual name. 


B. D. and A. C, BaLL.—Every magazine and paper 
ublished is compelled by law to give in every num- 
ber the information you failed to find; and not a 
number of the Boy's OWN PAPER or the other pub. 
lication you mention is issued without it. Not 
answered because we had no room ; it is quite under- 
stood that a reply is not obligatory. 


Un JEUNE GARCON.—1. Walton Castle, near Clevedon, 
is a pretentious shell built in the sixteenth century, 
in imitation of the baronial structures of older date. 
An octagonal embattled wall, with a round tower at 
each corner, surrounds a central keep of the same 
figure, of which part of the ballium remains. The 
embattled gateway has the Poulett arms (three 
swords in pile). e botany and geology of the walk 
to it from Portishead is most interesting. 
3. The fall of shooting stars does not necessarily take 
place every thirteen years, for more than a hundred 
systems of meteors are now recognised. There were 

at displays in the Octobers o{ 902, 1202, and 1366. 

ch time the stars are said to have been in motion 
all night, falling like locusts, and in numbers which 
no man could count. In November, 1787, and No- 
vember, 1789, there were also great falls; and 1818, 
1822, 1881, and 1832 are all noted for the same thing. 
The year 1833 is, however, the ‘‘best on record.” 
Together with the smaller shooting stars, which fell 


like snowflakes, and produ®ed phosphorescent lines | 


along their courses, there were intermingled large 
fireballs, which darted forth at intervals, describing 


in a few seconds an arc of 30° or 40°, and leaving | 
in view for | 


behind them luminous trains, remainin 
half sn hour or so. On this night the of Nia- 
gara, where the cascade of fire seemed to pour into 

the roaring cataract of water, are said to have looked 
their grandest within the memory of man. In 1834, 
1835, 1886, 1837, 1838, and 1839 there were brilliant dis- 

lays ; and also in 1841, 1846, 1866, and every follow- 
hn year till 1871. Meteoric astronomy is yet in its 
infancy, but it promises to afford the key to the true 
history of the universe. 


PETE ET REPERIES.—1. Dean Stanley was the Arthur 
of “Tom Brown's Schooldgys.” 2. J. E. K. Studd is 
the eldest, then comes G. B. Studd, and the youngest 
is C. T. Studd. 3.No, 4, Cannot say. 5. Mr. W. P. 
Phillips is the Amateur Hundred Yards Champion. 
6. Neither. 


Navis,—If you are going to make your boat In “‘bread- 
and-butter” style, in layers cut out with a fret-saw, 
use Quebec yellow nine. If you are going to make it 
out of one plece of wood and hollow it use Baltic 
white fir. Spruce might do, but it is knotty, hard, 
and heavy ; red pine never keeps amooth, Petersburg 

ellow pine is very unsatisfactory, Kawrie pine is 
tter, and white cedar first-rate. The great thing 
is for the wood to be even and straight in its grain, 
and free from knots and shakes. Get our Index 
numbers, price one penny each, and they will tell 
ou where you can find our practical articles on 
fodel Yacht construction. 


Consult some minister 


2, Gone. ! 


ROMAN GLADIATORS.—A correspondent writes: ‘TI 
feel sure that you will excuse me for pointing out 
that in your issue of January 28 your illustrator of 
M. Gerome’s picture, ‘Doomed to Die,’ has fallen 
into the error of which the artist has also been guilty. 
‘At page 290 (col. 2, 1. 9) he says, ‘the people give the 
well-known fatal’ signal by ‘turning down their 
thumbs.’ Now, sir, a moment's reflection will, I am 
sure, convince you that this statement is misleading, 
and likely to give your youthful readers a wrong im- 
pression of the actual custom. To Press down the 
thumb (premere) was a sign of approbation at play, 
vide Pliny, xxviil. 2. 5, ‘Pollices, cum faveamus,,pre- 
mere etiam proverbio jubemur ;” see also Horace, 

“‘Fautor utroque tuum laudabit politics ludum "), 
pist. i. 18. 66, where the custom is fully explained 

in Dr, Maclean's edition of the poet. On the other 

hand, the sign of disapprobation (which M. Gerome 
of course intended to represent) was the extension of 

the thumb. This is set beyond doubt by Juvenal, iii. 

36, ‘Verso pollice vulgi quemlibet occidunt popu. 

lariter.’ Had your magazine been intended for 

general reading merely such a slip would not have 
en of much moment, but in the case of a publica- 

tion of such authority as the Boy’s OWN PaPER i 

seems to me that the consequences may be serious.” 

There is little doubt that our correspondent is 

right, though the point is one about which authori- 

ties have differed. Such modern works as Dr. W. 

Smith’s “Dictionary of Antiquities” would explain 

Gerome’s figures as expressing approbation; yet 

Prudentius writes :— 


“ Consurgit ad ictus 
Et quoties victor ferrum jugulo inscrit, illa 
Delicias putat esse suas, pectusque jacentis 
Virgo modesta jubet converso pollice rumpi.” 


Even the modest virgin rises excitedly at the blows, 
and as often as a gladiator plunges his sword inte 
another's throat she feels a delightful sensation, and 
by the reversed thumb gives the signal for slaying 
the prostrate one.‘ Vertere pollicem” (to turn the 
thumb) was a familiar phrase expressing to condemn 
any one, and it is just the doubt as to the precise 
signification of this “reversed thumb” that has 
caused the confusion in this zatter. 


W. T. BLAKE.—1. See our “Boy's Own Museum” 
articles and Correspondence in the last yolume 
2 Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, 
was a Gloucestershire doctor, born at Berkeley on 
May 17, 1749, aud died there on January 26, 1823. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL and T, 8.—The Autostromus vociferus, 
or “Whip-poor-Will,” is distributed over the eastern 
United States, and is replaced on the Missouri by 
the 4. Nuttalii, which is smaller and lighter-coloured. 
It belongs to the Goatsucker or Nightjar family, and 
is seldom seen during the day. Its flight is low, 
swift, zigzag, noiseless, and protracted. It always 
sits with its body parallel to and never across the 
fence or bough which supports it. It comes from 
the south in the spring and returns in the autumn. 
The notes are clear and loud for an hour or two 
after sunset, and between daybreak and sunrise, 
The Vireo barbatulus, or “ Whip-Tom-Kelly,” is an 
insectivorous bird, coming near the shrikes in the 
form of its bill and its habits. It is found farther 
south. 


DurHam VICTRESS.—Try Prout’s Elastic Glue for your 
tricycle tyre, or the cement so frequently given in 
our columns. 


F. CastLe, T. F., and Others.—For all particulars 
regarding medical education get the students’ num- 
ber of one of the professional papers. say the 
“Lancet,” published in the September of each year. 
We have frequently informed our readers that it is 
useless for them to enclose stamps for private replies, 
and that we can only answer a selection cf their 
queries through these columns. 


Vol. IV.—No. 167. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1882. Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—AN ADVENTURE ON THE PACK—SEPA- 
RATED { THE SHIP—DESPAIR—THE DREAM OF HOME 
—UNDER WAY ONCE MORE. 

gee in the shape of adventure came 

amiss to Rory. He was always ready 
for any kind of “fun,” as he called every 
kind of excitement. Such a thing as fear 

I do not believe Rory ever felt, and, as for 

failing in anything he undertook, he never 

even dreamt of such a thing. He had 
often proposed escapades and wild adven- 
tures to his companions at which they 


Dreaming of Home. 
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hung fire. Rory’s line of argument was 
very simple and unsophisticated. It may 
be summed up in three sentences—first, 
** Sure we've. only to try and we're bound 
to do it.” If that did not convince Allan 
or Ralph, he brought up his first-class 
resorve, ‘ Let us try, anyhow ;” and if that 
failed, his second reserve,“ It’s bound to 
come right in the end.” . Had Rory. been 
seized by a lion or tiger, and borne away. 
to the bush, these very words would heve 
risen to his lips to bring him solace, ‘ It’s 
bound to come right in the end.” 

The few days’ delay that succeeded the 
accident tothe Arrandoon, while she had to 
be listed over, and things were made as 
uncomfortable as they always are when a 
ship is lying on an uneven keel, threw 
Rory back upon his books for enjoyment. 
That and writing verses, and, fiddle in 
hand, composing music to his own words, 
enabled him to pass the day with some 
degree of comfort; but when Mr. Steven- 
son one morning, on giving his usual report, 
at breakfast-time, happened to say, 

“Toe rather more open to-day, sir; a 
slight breeze from the west, and about a 
foot of rise and fall among the bergs ; two 
or three bears about a mile to leeward, 
and a few seals,” then Rory jumped up. 

“Will you go, Allan,” he cried, ‘and 
baga bear? Ralph hasn’t done breakfast.” 

* Bide a wee, young gentleman,” said 
McBain, smiling. ‘‘I really imagined I 
‘was master of the ship.” 

“T beg your pardon, Captain McBain,” 
said Rory, at once; and with all becoming 
gravity he saluted, and continued, ‘‘ Please, 
sir, may I go on shore?” 

“Certainly not,” was the reply ; and the 
captain added, ‘‘No, boy, no. We value 
even Rory, for all the trouble he gives us, 
more than many bears.” 

Rory got hold of his fiddle, and his feel- 
ings found vent in music. But no sooner 
had McBain retired to his cabin than Rory 
threw down his much beloved instrument 
and jumped up. 

** Bide a wee; I’ll man: ” he cried. 
“Doctor,” he added, disarranging 
the medico’s hair with his hand—Sandy’s 
legs were under the mahogany, so he could 
not speedily retaliate—‘ dy, mon, I'll 
manage. It'll be a vera judeecious az- 

rangement.” 

Then he was off, and presently back, all 
smiles and rejoicing. 

‘‘Come on, Allan, dear boy,” he cried. 
‘We're going, both of us, and Seth and 
one man, and we're going to carry a plank 
to help us across the ice. Finish your 
breakfast, baby Ralph. I wouldn’t disturb 
myself for the world if I were you.” 

‘I don’t mean to,” said Ralph, helping 
himself to more toast and marmalade. 

“What are you grinning at now?” asked 
Rory of the surgeon. 

“To think,” said Sandy, laughing out- 
Tight, ‘‘that our poor little boy Rory 
couldn’t be trusted on the ice without 
Seth and a plank. Ha, ha, ha! my con- 
science!” 

“Doctor,” said Rory. 

‘“Well?” said the doctor. 

‘‘Whustle,” cried Rory, making a face. 

‘ll whustle ye,” said Sandy, springing 
up. But Rory was off. 

On the wiry shoulders of Seth the plank 
was borne as easily as if it had been only 
an oar; the man carried the rope and 
sealing clubs. The plank did them good 
service, for whenever the space between 
two bergs was too wide for a safe leap it 
‘was laid down, and over they went. They 
thus made good progress. 


There was a little motion among the ice, 
but nothing to signify. The pieces ap- 
proached each other gradually until within 
a certain distance. Then was the time to 
leap, and at once, too, without fear and 
hesitation. If you did hesitate, and made 


| up your mind to léap a moment after, you 


might fail to reach the next berg, and this 
meant a ducking at the very least.. Buta 
ducking of this kind is no joke, as the 
writer-of these lines knows from experi- 
ence. You strip off your clothes to wring 
out the superabundance of water, and by 
the time you put them on again your 
upper garments, at all events, are frozen 
harder than parchment. You have to 
construe the verb salto* from beginning to 
end before you feel on good terms with 

ourself again. But falling into the sea 

tween two bergs may not end with a 
mere ducking. A man may be sucked by 
the current under the ice, or he may in- 
stantly fall a prey to that, great ly 
monster, the Greenland shark. Well the 
brute loves to devour a half-dead seal, but 
@ man is caviare to his maw. Again, if 
you are not speedily rescued, the bergs 
may come slowly together and grind you 
to pulp. But our heroes escaped scot-free. 
So dic 
shoot. 

“It is provoking!” said Rory. ‘Let 
us follow them a mile or so, at all events.” 

They did, and came in sight of one—an 
immensely great brute of a Bruin—who, 
after stopping about a minute to study 
them, set o! 
bergs. Then he paused again, and then 
started off again; and this he did many 
times, but he never permitted them to get 
within shot. 

All this time the signal of recall was 
floating at the masthead of the Arran- 
doon, but they never saw it. They began 
to notice at last, though, that the bergs 
were wider apart, so they wisely determined 
to_give up the chase and return. 

Return’ Yes, it is only a little word— 
hardly a simpler one to found in the 


all] whole English vocabulary, whether to 


speak or to spell; and yet it is a word 

at has baffled thousands. It is a word 
that we should never forget when entering 
upon any undertaking in which there is 
danger to either ourselves or others. It is 
a word great generals keep well in view; 
probably it was just that word ‘ return” 
which prevented the great Napoleon from 
landing half a million of men on our shores 
with the view of conquering the country. 
The man of ambition was afraid he might 
find a difficulty in getting his Frenchmen 
back, and that Englishmen would not be 
over kind to them. 

Rory and his party could see the flag of 
recall now, and they could see also the 
broad black fan being waved from the 
crow’s-nest to expedite their movements. 
So they made all the haste in their power. 
There was no leaping now, the plank had 
to be laid across the chasms constantly. 
But at last they succeeded in getting just 
half way to the ship, when, to their horror, 
they discovered that all further advance 
was a sheer impossibility! A lane of open 
water effectually barred their progress. It 
was already a hundred yards wide at least, 
and it was broadening every minute. South 
and by west, as far as eye could reach, 
stretched this canal, and north-east as 
well. They were drifting away on a loose 
poruon of the pack, leaving their ship 

hind them. 


* Salto—I leap, or jump. 


the bears which they had come to” 


again shambling over the | Ro: 


Their feelings were certainly not to be 
envied. They knew the whole extent of 
their danger, and dared not depreviate it. 
It was coming on to blow; already the 
face of that black lane of water was covered 
with angry little ripples....If the wind in- 
creased to a gale, the chances of regaining 


their vessel were smallindeed ; more likely 
they would be blown out; to. sea, as men 


have often been under ilar circum- 
stances, and so perish miserably on the 
berg on which they stood. To be sure, 
they were to leeward, and the Arrandoon 
was a steamer; there was some consolation 
in that, but it was damped, on the other 
hand, by the recollection that, though a 
steamer, she was @ partially disabled one. 
It would take hours before she could re- 
adjust her ballast and temporarily make 
good her leak, and hours longer ere she 
could force and forge her way to the lane 
of water, through the mile of heavy bergs 
that intervened. Meanwhile, what might 
not happen ? 

Both Rory and Allan were by this time 
good ice-men, and had there been but a 
piece of ice big enough to bear their 
weight, and nothing more, they could have 
embarked thereon and ferried themselves 
across, using as paddles the butt-ends of 
their rifles. But there was nothing of the 
sort; the bay ice had all been ground up; 
there was nothing save the great green- 
sided, snow-topped bergs. And so they 
could only wait and hope for the best. 

“It'll all come right in the end,” said 


ry. 

He said this many times, but as the 
weary hours went by, and the lane widened 
and widened, till, from being a lane, it 
looked a lake, the little sentence that had 
always brought him gomfort before seemed 
trite to even Rory himself. 

The increasing motion of the berg on 
which they stood did not serve to reassure 
them, and the cold they had, from their 
forced inactivity, to endure, would have 
damped the boldest spirits. For a time 
they managed to keep warm by walking 
or running about the berg, but afterwards 
movement itself became painful, so that 
they had but little heart to take exercise. 

‘he whole hull of the Arrandoon was 
hidden from their view behind the hum- 
mocky ice, and thus they could not tell 
what was going on on deck, but they could 
see no smoke arising from the funnel, and 
this but served further to dishearten them. 

Even gazing at those lanes of water 
that so often open up in the very midst of 
a field of ice, is apt to stir up strango 
thoughts in one’s mind, especially if one 
be, like Rory, of a somewhat poctical and 
romantio. dispositi The very blackness 
of the Water impresses you; its depth 
causes a feeling akin to awe; you know, as 
if by instinct, that it is deep—terribly, 
eeriesomely deep. It lies smiling in the 
sunshine as to surface, but all is the black- 
ness of darkness below. Up here it is all 
day; down there, all night. The surface 
of the water seems to divide two worlds— 
a seen and an unseen, a known and an un- 
known and mysterious—life and death ! 

Tired at last of roaming like caged bears 
up and down the berg, one by one they 
seated themselves on the sunny side of a 
small hummock. They huddled together 
for warmth, but they did not care to talk 
much. Their very souls seemed heavy, 
their bodies felt numbed and frozen, but 
their heads were hot, and they felt very 
drowsy, yet bit their lips and tongues lest 
they might fall into that strange slumber 
from which it is said men wake no more. 
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They talked not at all. The last words 
were spoken by Seth. Rory remembered 
them. 

“<T'm old,” he was muttering; ‘my 
time ’s a kind o’ up; but it do seem hard 
on these younkers. Guess I'd give the 
best puma’s skin ever I killed, just to see 
Rory safe. Guess ’d—” 

Rory’s eyes were closed, he heard no 
more. He was dreaming. Dreaming of 
what? youask me. I ansyer, in the words 
of Lover, oan 


<* Ask of the sailor youth, when far 
His light barque bounds o'er ocean’s foam, 
What charms him most when evening star 
Smiiics o’er the wave? To dream of home.” 


Yes, Rory was dreaming of home. All 
the home he knew, poorlad! He was in 
the Castle of Arrandoon. Seeing, but all 
unseen, he stood in the cosey tartan parlour 
where he had spent so many happy hoars. 
A bright fire was burning in the grate, the 
curtains were drawn, jn her easy-chair sat 
Allan’s mother with her work on ker lap, 
the great deerhound lay on the hearthrug 
asleep, and Helen Edith was bending over 
her harp. How boy Rory longed to rush 
forward and take her by the hand! But 
even in his partial sleep he knew this was 
but a dream, and he feared to move lest he 
might break the sweet spell. But languor, 
pain, and cold, all were forgotten while 
the vision lasted. 

But list! a horn seems to sound be- 
yond the castle moat. Rory, in his dream, 
wonders that Helen hears it not; then 
the boy starts to his feet on the snow. 
The vision has fled, and the sound of the 
horn resolves itself into the shout, 

** Ahoy—oy—hoy! Ahoy! hoy!” 

Every one is on his feet at the same 
time, though both Allan and Rory stagger 
and fall again. But behold, a boat comes 
dancing down the lane of water towards 
them, and a minute after they are all safe 
on . 
The labour of getting that boat over the 
ice had been tremendous. It had been a 
labour of love, however, and the men had 
worked cheerily and boldly, and never 
flinched s moment, until it was safely 
launched in the open water and our heroes 
were in it. 

The Arrandoon, the men told them, had 
got up steam, and in a couple of hours at 
most she would reach the water. Mean- 
while they, by the captain’s orders, were 
to land on the other side, and make them- 
selves as comfortable as possible until her 
arrival. 

Rory and Allan were quite themselves 
again now, and so too was honest Seth. 

“Though, blame me,” said he, “if I 
didn’t think this old trapper’s time had 
come. Not that that’d matter a sight, but 
I did feel for you youngsters, blame me if 
I didn’t,” and he dashed his coat-sleeve 
rapidly across his face as he spoke. 

And now a fire was built and coffee 
made, and Stevenson then opened the 
Norwegian chest —a wonderful contrivance, 
in which a dinner may be kept hot for 
four-and-twenty hours, and even partially 
cooked. Up arose the savoury steam of a 
glorious Irish stew. 


“‘How mindful of the captain!” said | 


Allan. 

“It was Ralph that sent the dinner,” 
said Stevenson, ‘‘and he sent with it his 
compliments to Rory.” 

“Bless his old heart,” cried Rory. ‘I 
don’t think I'll ever chaff him again about 
the gourmandising propensities of the 
Saxon race.” 


“‘ And the doctor,” continued the mate, 
“sent you some blankets, Mr. Rory. 
There they are, sir; and he told me to give 
you this note, if I found you alive.” 

The note was in the Scottish dialect, and 
ran as follows : 

“« My conscience, Rory! Some folks pay 
dear for tigir whustle. But keep up your 
heart, ma wee laddie. It’s a vera judeecious 
arrungement.”” ‘ ; 

rs . ° * ° 

In a few days more the Arrandoon had 
made good her repairs, and, as the western 
wind had freshened, and was blowing what 
would have been a ten-knot breeze in the 
open sea, the steamer got up steam and 
the sailing-ship canvas, and together they 
took the loose ice, and made their wa: 
slowly to the eastward. The bergs, thou; 
some distance asunder, were still sufficiently 
near to considerably impede their way, 
and, for fear of accident, the Arrandoon 
took the cockle-shell, as she was always 
called now, in tow. 

For many days the ships went steadily 
eastward, which proved to them how 
extensive the pack had been. Sometimes 
they came upon large tracts of open water, 
many miles in extent, and across this they. 
sailed merrily and speedily enough, con- 
sidering that neither of the vessels had as 
yet shipped her rudder. This they had 
determined not to do until they were well 
clear of the very heavy ice, or until the 
swell went down. So they were steered 
entirely by boats pulling ahead of them. 

Open water at last, and the cockle-shell 
bids the big ships adieu, spreads her white 
sails to the breeze, and, swan-like, goes 
sailing away for the distant isle of Jan 
Mayen. Ay, and the big ships themselves 
must now very soon part company, the 
Scotia to bear up for the green shores of 
our native land, the Arrandoon for regions 
as yet unknown. 

(To be continued.) 
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WITH THE CANADIAN FIRE- 
; ENGINE. 


don, 


! ngrding- 
dong, 
tier Tie 
town bell. 
Awake, all 
good citi- 
zens! The 
flickering 
+ glare that 
plays a- 
thwart 
your bed- 
room win- 
dows is not 
that of the 
Northern 
Lights. 1 
am fast 
: huddling 
on my uniform, and, having clapped my helmet 
upon my head sh by k g on my belt. 
A thunder nock at my door. “Up!” it 
is my captain’s voice, for 1 am a member of the 


fire brigade. 

The frost is keen upon the air as I step forth 
into the street, but the sky is clear as many 
English noonday skies. 

The Aurora Borealis is there too, forming and 
re-forming, as though sceking the best pattern 
for a diadem, but its cracklings are lost in the 
tramp of feet and the cries of excited people. 

In a minute I stand at my post in the Market 
Square, where my comrades are, some running 
in whilst I stand there breathless, Silently the 


captain marshals his force, and, next moment, 
we move on towards the fire, pushing before us 
the ladder-waggon, all “on a jingle” with its 
multitude of little bells. Here comes our en- 
gine, Little Tommy, his swart flanks quiver- 
ing with the jolting of the quick motion and 
his suppressed energy. My whiskers are white 
and crisp with ice formed by my congealed 
breath, my fingers benumbed by contact with 
the metal of the waggon ; but it will be warm 
enough soon. 

‘Reel men, to your work!” shouts our cap- 
tain through his trumpet. ‘‘ Hose men, look 
alive there!" The engine is in play, pumping 
with arterial throbbings that threaten, as often 
happens, to burst the tubing. 

‘© Hook-and-ladder men to the front!” comes 
the order, and in a moment we who belong to 
that corps are swarming up the ladders, cover- 
ng: the roofs, or diving through the windows. 
Alack ! frequently, in spite of the exertions of 
the brigade, the building is seen to be doomed, 
when comes the order,—‘‘ Chop away there—on 
with the irons!” and the structure comes down 
piecemeal beneath the vigorous tug of fifty pairs 
of arms. Fires spread so rapidly in Canada, 
and, indeed, all over America, that military 
discipline is found necessary. Measures have to 
be prompt and well planted, to prevent grave 
disaster. 

Canadian houses were originally built of tim- 
ber, and are yet constructed thus in many 
villages. These gave way before “frame” 
houses, lighter and yet more inflammable than 
the former. Deepening the perils which beset 
them, houses are also roofed with wood split 
into thin slabs, called ‘‘ shingles,” that become 
so dry in the fierce summer’s sun as to ignite 
with the merest spark. Winter, with the need 
that it brings for a stove in each habitable 
room, has its own list of dangers, since both 
stove and stove-pipe are apt to grow red-hot. 
The stove-pipe should pass through a hole made 
in a fire-brick block built into the wall, bat 
fire-brick is dear and must fit bearings. 
In the eager race of building, money is saved 
both by sparing material and lessening work ; 
hence unsafe houses. " It is easy, then, to un- 
derstand that to be burnt down is the natural 
fate of the Canadian house built of wood or 
frame, and more especially is this so when 
atreets are in question, the peril of one house 
being the peril of all. 

Canadian town councils have now invariabl 
a by-law which says that all new houses built 
within the town limits shall be of brick or 
stone, and there must be no lightly-constructed 
outbuildings. Chimneys, moreover, are to be 
properly nade, subject to heavy penalties. 

Our ambitious cousins, who have plenty of 
patriotism and no wish to hide the fact, boast 
that their country has produced the greatest fire 
of the age, referring to Chicago. It is true, yet 
Canada is well forward on the list for so young 
acountry as she. Whether in Canada or the 
United States, no wonder that the fire-engine is 
a great institution. 

xcept in the cities, fire brigades are manned 
by volunteers, who receive their uniforms but 
no salary. 

Far from being thought a low calling, it is an 
honourable mark of distinction to serve in the 
brigade, and, ‘although with the growth of 
towns the ‘care of public property passes into 
professional hands, smaller communities have 
men of position and culture enrolled as mem- 
bers. 

The primitive state of society referred to is seen 
even more in the villages than in the towns, for 
there neither fire-engines nor fire brigades are 
kept—it is a question of handing buckets down 
a long line of men. Uniforms are not thought 
of ; but the doctor leaves his patient, tho lawyer 
his client, and the clergyman his pulpit, if it be 
Sunday, to hasten to the battle-field against the 
enemy of the community—fire. 

Things being so, uo wonder that those who 
engage, without pay, to repel the attacks of 

ing Fire, should draw upon themselves the 
respectful interest of all reasoning people. 

was for many years a member of a Canadian 
fire brigade, and if, as a stranger in the country, 
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uninfluenced by personal motives of property, I 
was not wholly swayed by the high and generous 
ones assumed to be the case by grateful mayors 
when addressing the brigade at periodical ban- 
quets. It was pure love of adventure that kept 
me in the ‘Galt Fire Brigade.” 

Pulling down houses is, as has been said, quite 
48 important a matter in Canada as putting out 
fires, but it must not be supposed that the en- 
gines are not kept up to the mark. Fomnerly, 
it is true, hand-engines were cri-tly used, and 
to these modest yet serviceable macines are still 
restricted the remote towns; but it is the am- 
bition of thriving communities to own a steam 
fire-engine. Even, however, when thus partially 
superseded, the hand-engine makes a valuable 

elp. 


Besides the man, or men, who work the engine, 
there is the main body of workers, all under the 
orders of a captain. This body is subdivided 
into ‘reel men,” ‘‘hose men,” ‘ hook-and- 
ladder men,” and the “‘ salvage corps,” each ac- 
knowledging its leader. The reel and hose 
men look after the tubing, quickly remedying 
any defect that may be discovered. They also 
carry the hose through 3 and up ladders, 
until the seat of fire is reached. In cold wea- 
ther this is very hard work ; dangerous as well, 
for the hose becomes cased with icc, as also do 
the rungs of the ladders, while the weight of 
the distended tubing is considerable. Hose men 
have been known, however, to suffer their fin- 
gers to be frozen so badly as to require ampu- 
tation, rather than relinquish their hold upon 
their charge. Not only fingers, but feet as well, 
are apt to freeze, standing for hours in the in- 
tense cold of the Canadian winter amidst the 
leakage of badly-joined pipes. The wall against 
which rest the ladders may give way and bury 
him beneath its ruins, or chimneys and roofing 
tumble down upon the hose man. Altogether, 
his duties are the most irksome of any, inducing 
feelings much like those of a non-combatant 
who has to come under fire during a battle. 

The functions of the hook-and-ladder men are 
of a more active kind. Mounting to tho roofs 
of the burning houses, they, making use of the 
axe hung from their girdles, speedily chop a hole 
I enough for entrance, sometimes, when ex- 

fient, unroofing a rtion of the build- 
ing. It is very unsafe work in winter, the roofs 
being slippery. Theirs is the vanguard of at- 
tack, as when, forcing their ways into a house 
at any risk, they demolish any internal fittings 
that might impede the movements of the hose 
men. When, as often happens, it is found 
necessary, in order to hem in a fire, to destroy 
the building, these men attach to the prominent 
angles grappling-irons fastened to long ropes, 
and with ‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together,” down comes the doomed structure. 
Over a building known to be well insured, and 
having no lives at stake, much fun is occasion- 
ally exchanged, as when, the rope breaking or 
the timbers suddenly yielding, fifty men—cap- 
tain included—roll over in the snow. Still, this 
pastime is somewhat rough, and demands cau- 
tion, for splinters have a habit of flying much 
farther than is desirable. Canadian houses 
being. for the most pers, of such light con- 
struction, great energy has to be used to prevent 
the spread of fire, and the summary means of 
pulling down a block of honses to prevent 
worse, is very common. Hence, the hook-and- 
ladder men are in high esteem. 

In a little town of. ten thousand inhabitants, 
nearly every night during a past summer arose 
an alarm of fire, and some of the largest factories 
were reduced to ashes, only to be rebuilt on a 

rander scale and in a more substantial manner. 
No sooner does the big town-bell sound the 
alarm than, although it may be in the middle 
of the night, half the people spring from their 
beds and out into the streets, where the brightly- 
polished steam fire-engine is already to be seen 
bravely puffing as it is being hurried to the 
scene by four horses. Arrived there, or as near 
to the river or other source of water-supply as 
convenient, the engine is halted, the horses are 
taken from the shatts, and fuel is shovelled into 
the farnace until the engine fairly trembles with 
pent-in power. The hose men are at work ; the 


captain is shouting his orders through his 
trumpet ; the hook-and-ladder men advance, 
pushing before them the ‘‘ladder-truck” all 
alive with bells ; ladders are planted, and, in as 
short time as it has taken tw write this, a firm and 
well-directed stream of water is playing upon the 
flames, As for the salvage men, of whom 
nothing has yet been said, they are always busy. 
Some of them may have been seen to enter the 
mass of smoke and sparks before the engine be- 
gan to work, and here they come dragging 
articles of furniture of various kinds. The rule 
is to take whatever first comes to hand, unless 
specially instructed to the contrary, so that 
absurd instances have occurred where the gallant 
salvage corps bestowed all their energies upon 
the saving of old pails and castaway hat-boxes, 
while valuable goods were omitted. 

Generally, however, everything is well man- 
aged, and the entire contents of burning build- 
ings are laid neatly upon the road outside, 
where they are as safe as when they were in 
the owner's possession. 

On one occasion one of the immense vats con- 
taining crude petroleum was found to be burning 
atan oil refinery. High in the airshot the flames, 
threatening the neighbouring buildings, and 

iving cause for the fear that an explosion might 
happen. The firemen were puzzled about what 
to do; they knew how to put out an ordinary 
fire, but this creature that was all tongue and 
no body was an extraordinary one. At last 
somebody who knew something approached, 
gravely scratching his ear. Ho was a Yankee, 
thin and tall. 

We had seen him step from the shadows, but 
his appearance and voice were so sepulchral that 
some of the bystanders were startled. 

“TL guess, stranger,’ saidhe, “ yeroff yertrack, 
anyhow. You're not a-goin’ tew dowse that thar 
flame with water, air ye? Clap on the kiver, 
my bewties!"” At some risk this was done, 
and the fire put out. 

Great credit was, once upon a time, due toa 
member of our brigade who, a large engine 
factory being in flames and the engine-room 
attacked, crept at extreme peril into the room, 
and, clambering upon the boiler, propped up the 
safety-valves, thus preventing an imminent ex- 
plosion and rendering an approach possible to 
the rest of the firemen. 

There was a dog attached to our brigade. 
What fire brigade has not its dog? Of course 
he was a at favourite with the men, and 
entered fully into the spirit of the thing, doing 
a little salvage work on his own account. When 
he happened once to break his leg, he was ten- 
derly nursed by the engine-man, and seemed 
quite proud of the solicitude he received, just 
as though he knew his wound had been taken 
in a good cause. But, when the big bell rang 
out, and the engine was unlimbered and led out, 
his anguish knew no bounds ; they had to lock 
him in his little hut, whence his muffled howls 
might be heard for a long time. What became 
of poor Tiger is not recorded ; the writer left the 
town, and left his old and faithful four-footed 
friend. 

Many readers have heard the bush fires 
spoken of, yet scarcely have realised that in the 
hot months of August and September these fires 
drive up with the wind against the very out- 
skirts of the towns, and have to be fought 
systematically with aid of the fire brigades. 
One summer—that of 1877—the alarm rang 
forth every night for a week or more, to call 
the brigade to its duty. Travelliog through 
any distance of country at this season, one is 
sure to meet either with traces of recent fire, or 
actual conflagration covering large tracts of 
country. When the peaty soil of forest regions 
burns, it burns for months, lasting until the 
heavy autumn rains extinguish it. How these 
fires occur is difficult to say. Carelessness in 
many cases, sparks from passing railway trains 
or steam thrashing-machines, and the spontane- 
ous ignition ot herbage caused by the sun's 
rays. The country is beautiful enough in spring 
and autumn, but during the hot weather there 
are none of the charming lawns met with in 
England ; all is parched and yellow, and ready 
fir the spark, 


| 


One of the duties of the fire brigade is to 
water the streets in dusty weather, although 
this does not apply to cities. But, whether or 
not, the brigades do frequent drill, rushing 
through the main streets with brightly-polished 
engine and other paraphernalia glistening in 
the sunlight, the tinkling of the bells scarcely 
outsounding the merry cries of the children 
who follow. 
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CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 


(Continued from vol. III., page 830.) 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 
@®wHheaa a’ 
K | is M N {eo} P 


The black pieces, when written on a diagram, 
are distinguished by these six letters with a ring 
marked round each. 


«Problem No. 60. 
By G, R. DowNER, 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves, 


To Chess Correspondents. 


H. M. (Forest Hill.)—Your four-mover is sufficiently 
easy. It will appear in our next chess column. 


M. P.—An attack on ten pieces, in one move, can be 
maile by a triple or a quadruple discovery with the 
O, for if White pieces be placed thus: the I. at al, 
the Meat a4 and dl, an O at dd, and Black pieces at 
d5, d6, e3, e%, f4, £6, g3, 87, h4, h6, then the O can 
move to {5; or the O can make the same more by 2 
quadruple discovery, if the man at e3 be removed to 
U6, and a White N be added at gl. 

W. H. 1.—The K must not move into check, nor 
remain in check, whether the checking piece be 

inned or not. Players who are in favour of allow- 
Ing the K to remain in check from a piece which is 
piuned, and which therefore cannot captare the K, 
overlook two facts, viz.—(1) that the K is not taken, 
but is merely checkmated; (2) that some of the 
pieces would lose their freedom of action. Your 
opponent's move is shown in the following position : 
White—K d2; Md4,h5; Pc3. Black—K d6 © 
5 d5, 12; P a3, a5,c4. Black to move. You 
took the P with your N, checking, whereupon your 
opponent took your N with his K, saying your O nt 
d5 being imprisoned. If you had allowed his move. 
ou might have given checkmate by playin your @ 
ym f2 to ef, for the M d4 wonld not be at liberty ta 
take your O e4. 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THE AuTnor oF “THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE Guinea WATCH,” ETC. 


Wz we have been talk- 

ing of Oliver and Wraysford, 
and of the manner in which the 
results of the Nightingale examina- 
tion affected them and the class to 
which they belonged, the reader will 
hardly haye forgotten that there 
was another whose interest in that 
result was fully as serious and fully 
as painful. 

Loman had been counting on gain- 
ing the scholarship to a dead certainty. 
From the moment when it occurred 
to him he would be able to free 
himself of his money difficulties with 
Cripps by winning it, he had dis- 
missed, or seemed to dismiss, all fur- 
ther anxiety from his mind. He 
never doubted that he in the Sixth 
could easily beat the two boys in the 
Fifth; and though, as we have seen, 
he now and then felt a sneaking mis- 
giving on the subject, it never seriously 
disturbed his confidence. - 

Now, however, he was utterly 
floored. He did not need to wait for 
the announcement of the results to 
be certain he had not won, for he 
had known his fate the moment his 


ae 


T 
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CHAPTER XXV.—LOMAN IN LUOK. 


eyes glanced down the questions on the 
paper on the morning of examination. 

At his last interview with Cripps that 
memorable Saturday afternoon, he had 
promised confidently to call at the Cock- 
chafer next Thursday with the news of 
the result, as a further guarantee for the 
payment of the thirty pounds, never doubt- 
ing what that result would be. How was 
he to face this interview now ? 

He could never tell Cripps straight out 
that he had been beaten in the examina- 


“1 must have Ten Pounds down." 


tion; that would be the same thing as tell- 
ing him to go at once tc the Doctor or his 
father with the document which the boy 


had signed, and expose the whole affair. | 


And it would be no use making a poor 


mouth to the landlord of the Cockchafer | begun, during the holidays, regularly to 


| frequent the Cockchafer and to discover 


and begging to be forgiven the debt; 
Loman knew enough by this time to feel 
convinced of the folly of that. What was 
to be done ? 

“T shall have to humbug the fellow 
some way,” said Loman to himself, as he 


sat in his study the afternoon after the 
announcement of the result. Aud then 
followed an oath. 

Loman had been going from bad to 
worse the last month. Ever since he had 


that it was his interest to make himself 
agreeable to the man he disliked and 
feared, the boy's vicious instincts had 
developed strangely. Company which 
before would have offended him, he now 
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found—especially when it flattered him— 
congenial, and words and acts from which 
in former days he would have shrunk now 
came naturally. 

“TI shall have to humbug the fellow 
somehow,” said he; ‘ I only wish I knew 
how; ” and then Loman set himself de- 
liberately to invent a lie for Mr. Cripps. 

A charming afternoon’s occupation this 
for a boy of seventeen ! 

He sat and pondered for an hour or 
more, sometimes fancying he had hit upon 
the object of his search, and sometimes 
finding himself quite off the tack. Had 
Cripps only known what care and diligence 
was being bestowed on him that afternoon 
he would assuredly have been highly flat- 
tered. 

At length he seemed to come to a satis- 
factory decision, and, naturally exhausted 
by such severe mental exertion, Loman 
quitted his study and sought in the play- 
ground the fresh air and diversion he so 
much needed. 

One of the first boys he met there was 
Simon. 

“Hullo, Loman!” said that amiable 
genius, “‘ would you have believed it?” 

‘Believed what?” said Loman. 

‘*Oh! you know, I thought you knew, 
about'the Nightingale, you know. I say, 
how jolly low you came out!” 

$s Look here! you’d better hold your 


row!” said Loman, surlily, ‘unless you | him. 


want a hiding.” 7 

“Oh! it’s not that, yon know. What 
I meant was about Greenfield senior. Isn’t 
that a go?” 

“What about him? Why can’t you talk 
like an ordinary person, and not like a 
howling jackass ?” 

“Why, you know,” said Simon, off 
whom all such pretty side compliments as 


these were wont to roll like water off a|° 


duck’s back—‘‘ why, you know about that 
paper ?”” 

“What paper?” said Loman, impa- 
tiently. 

“The one that was stolen out of the 
Doctor’s study, you know. Isn’t that a 
goP But we're going to hush it up. 
Honour bright!” 

Loman’s face at that’ moment was any- 
thing but encouraging. Somchow, this 
roundabout way of the poot’s seemed par- 
ticularly aggravating to him, for he turned 
quite pale with rage, and, seizing the un- 
happy bard by the throat, said, with an 
oath, ‘‘ What do you mean, you miserable 
beast? What about the paper ?” 

“‘Oh!” said Simon, not at all put about 
by this rough handling—“ why, don’t you 
now? we know who took it, we do; but 
we're all going to—” 

But at this point Simon’s speech was 
interrupted, for the very good reason that 
Loman’s grip on his throat became so v 
tight that the wretched poet nearly turne 
black in the face. 


‘« You saw him take it?” asked Loman, 
astounded. ; 

“ Yes, that is, I saw him coming out of 
the Doctor’s study with it!” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, that is of course he must have had 
it; and he says so himself.” 

“‘What, Greenfield says he took the 
paper ?” exclaimed Loman, in utter aston- 
ishment. 

“‘ Yes—that is, he doesn’t say he didn’t, 
and all the fellows are going to cut him 
dead, but we mean to hush it up if we 
can.” 

“Hush yourself up; that’s what you'd 
better do,” said Loman, turning his back 
unceremoniously on his informant, and 
proceeding, full of this strange news, on his 
solitary walk. What was in his mind as 
he went along I cannot tell you. I fancy 
it was hardly sorrow at the thought that a 
schoolfellow could stoop toa mean, dis- 
honest action, nor I think was it indigna- 
tion on Wraysford’s or his own ac- 
count. 

Indeed the few boys who passed Loman 
that afternoon were struck with the cheer- 
fulness of his appearance. Considering he 
had been misorebly beaten in the scholar- 
ship examination, this show of satisfaction 
was all the more remarkable. 

“The fellow seems quite proud of him- 
self,” said Callonby to Wren as they passed 


“He’s the only fellow who is, if that’s 
so,” said Wren. 

Loman stopped and spoke to them as 
they came up. 

‘Hullo! you fellows,” said he, in as free 
and easy a manner as one fellow can as- 
sume to others who he knows dislike him, 
“I wanted to see you. Which way are 
you going; back to the school ?” 

‘“Wren and I are going a stroll to- 
gether,” said Callonby, coldly; ‘* good- 


“Half a minute,” said Loman. “I 
suppose you heard the results of the Night- 
ingale read out?” 

“ Considering I was sitting on the same 
form with you when they werc, I suppose 
I did,” said Wren. 


“That's all right,” said Loman, evidently | 


determined not to notice the snubbing be- , 


stowed on him. ‘‘ Mine wasn’t a very loud 
score, wasit? Seventy! I was surprised 
it was as much!” 


The two Sixth boys looked at him in- | 


quiringly. 


“The fact is, I never tried to answer,” l 


said Loman, ‘and for a very good reason. 
I suppose you know.’’ 
“No, what?” asked they. 


“‘Haven’t you heard? I thought it was ; 


all over the school. You heard about the 
Doctor missing a paper.” 

“‘“Yes—what about it? Was it found, 
or lost, or what?” 

“No one owned to having taken it, that’s 


With another oath the Sixth Form boy | certaiti 


exclaimed, ‘‘ Who took it?” 

‘“Why—don’t you know ?—oh, I say, 
mind my throat !—haven’t you heard ?— 
why, Greenfield senior, you know !”” 

Loman let go his man suddenly and 
stared at him. 

‘* Greenfield senior?” he exclaimed in 
amazement. 

‘‘ Yes, would you have thought it? None 
of us would—we're all going to hush it up, 
you know, honour bright we arc.” 

‘Who told you he took it?” 

“Why, you know, J saw him;” and here 
Simon giggled jubilantly, to mark what 
astonishment his disclosure was causing. 


“T should hope not. Not the sort of 
thing any fellow here would do.” 

“That's just what I should have 
thought,” said Loman. ‘But the fact is 
some one did take it, you can guess who, 
and you don’t suppose I was going to be 
fool enough to take any trouble over my 
answers when I knew one of the other 
fellows had had the paper in his pocket a 
day and a half before the exam.” And 
here Loman laughed. 

“Do you mean to say Greenfield stole 
it!” exclaimed both the friends at once, in 
utter astonishment. 

“‘I mean to say you're not far wrong. 


But you’d better ask some of the Fifth. 
It’s all come out, I hear, there.” 

‘ And you knew of it before the exam. ?” 

‘«T guessed it; or you may be sure I'd 
have taken a little more trouble over my 
It wasn’t much use as it 
was.” 

Loman had the satisfaction of seeing the 
two Sixth boys depart in amazement, and 
the still greater satisfaction of seeing them 
a little later in confidential conference with 
Simon, from whom he guessed pretty 
correctly they would be sure to get a full 
‘all round” narrative of the whole affair. 

“Tm all right with the Sixth, anyhow,” 
muttered he to himself. ‘I only wish I 
was as right with that blackguard Cripps.” 

“That blackguard Cripps” had, next 
afternoon, the peculiar pleasure of wel- 
coming his young friend and patron under 
the hospitable roof of the Cockchafer. 
As usual, he was as ised as he was de- 
lighted at the honour done him, and could 
not imagine for the life of him to what he- 
was indebted for so charming a condescen- 
sion. In other words, he left Loman to 
open the business as best he could. 

‘“T promised to come and tell you abeut 
the examination, didn’t I?” 

“Eh? Oh, yes, to be sure. That was. 
last Saturday. Upon my word, I’d quite 
forgotten.” 

Of course Loman knew this was a lie; 
but he had to look pleasant and answer, 

‘Well, you see, my memory was better 
than yours.” 

“Right you are, young captain. And 
what about this here fifty-pound dicky-bird 
you’ve been after ?”” 

“‘The Nightingale?” said Loman. 
“Oh, it’s all right, of course, but the fact 
is I forgot when I promised you the money 
now, that of course they—” 

«Oh, come now, none of your gammon,’”” 
said Mr. Cripps, angrily; ‘‘a promise is a 
promise, and I expect young swells as 
makes them to keep them, mind that.” 

‘*Oh, of course I’ll keep them, Cripps. 
What I was saying was that they don’t 
pay you the money till the beginning of 
each year.” 

Loman omitted to mention, as he had 
omitted to mention all along, that young 
gentlemen who win scholarships do not, as 
a rule, have the money they win put into 
their hands to do as they like with. But 
this was a trifling slip of the memory, of 
course ! 

“I don’t care when they pay you your 
money! All I know is I must have mine 
now, my young dandy. Next week the 
time’s up.” 

** But, Cripps, how can I pay you unless 
I’ve got the money ?” 

“No, no; I’ve had enough of that, 


young gentleman. This time I’m a-goin 


; to have my way,or the governor sh: 


know all about it,—you see!” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” said Loman. 
“‘Wait a little longer and it will be all 
right, it really will.” 

“«Not a bit of it. That’s what you said 
three months ago,” said Cripps. 

“I won’t ask you again,” pleaded the 
boy ; ‘just this time, Cripps.” 

“Why, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, that you ought,” exclaimed the 
virtuous landlord of the Cockchafer, ‘‘a 
keeping # honest man out of his money.” 

*©Oh, but I’m certain to have it then— 
that is, next to certain.” 

“Oh! then what you’re telling me about 
this here Nightingale of yours is a lie, is 
it?” said the ’cute Mr. Cripps. ‘‘ You 
ain’t got it at all, ain’t you?” 
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Loman could have bitten his tongue off 
for making such a blunder. 

“Allie? No; that is— Why, Cripps, 
the fact is—” he stammered, becoming 
suddenly very red. 

“Well, drive on,” said Cripps, enjoying 
the boy’s confusion, and proud of his own 
sharpness. 

“‘The fact is—I was going to tell you, 
Cripps, I was really; there’s been something 
wrong about this exam. One of the fel- 
lows stole one of the papers, and so got 
the scholarship unfairly.” 

‘« And I can make a pretty good guess,” 
said Mr. Cripps, with a grin, ‘‘ which of 
the fellows that gentleman was.” 

‘No, it wasn’t me, Cripps, really,” said 
Loman, pale and quite humble in the pre- 
sence of his creditor; ‘it was one of the 
others—Greenfield in the Fifth; the fellow, 
you know, who struck you on Saturday.” 

““What, him?” exclaimed Cripps, 
astonished for once in a way. ‘‘ That 
bloke? ‘Why he looked a honest sort of 
chap, he did, though I do owe him one.” 

“Oh,” said Loman, following up this 
temporary advantage, ‘‘he’s a regular 
swindler, is Greenfield. He stole the paper, 
you know, and so won the scholarship, of 
course. I was certain of it, if it hadn’t 
been for that. I mean to havea row made 
about it, and there’s certain to be another 
exam., so that I’m sure of the money if 
you'll only wait.” 

‘* And how long do you want me to wait, 
I'd like toknow?” said Cripps. 

«Oh, till after Christmas, please, at any 
rate. It'll be all right then, I'll answer 
for that.” 

“<You'll answer for a lot of things, it 
strikes me, young gentleman,” said Cripps, 
“ before you've done.” 

There were signs of relenting in this 
speech which the boy was quick to take 
advantage of. 

** Do wait till then,” he said, beseech- 

ingly. 
Cripps pretended to meditate. 
‘*I don’t see how I can. I’m a poor 
man, got my rent to pay and all that. 
Look here, young gentleman, I must have 
£10 down, if I’m to wait.” 

“*Ten pounds! I haven’t as much in 
the world!” exclaimed Loman. ‘I can 
give you five pounds, though,” he added. 
“T just got a note from home to-day.” 

« Five’s no use,” said Cripps, contemptu- 
ously, ‘‘wouldn’t pay not the interest. 
You’ll have to take it a tenner, young 
gentleman.” 

“Don’t say that, Cripps, I’d gladly do 
it if I could; I’d pay you every farthing, 
and so I will if you only wait.” 

‘*That’s just the way with you young 
swells. You get your own ways and leave 
other people to get theirs best way they 
can. ere’s your five pound?” 

Loman promptly produced this, and 
Cripps as promptly pocketed it, adding, 

«Well, I suppose I'll have to give in. 
How long do you say, two months?” 

“‘Three,” said Loman. ‘'Oh, thanks, 
Cripps. I really will pay up then.” 

«“ You'd better, because, mind you, if 
you don’t I shall walk straight to the 
zovernor. Don’t make any mistake about 
that.” 

‘‘Oh yes, so you may,” said the wretched 
Loman, willing to promise anything in his 
ea, e8S. *, 
‘nally it was settled. Cripps was to 
wait three months longer; and Loman, 
although knowing perfectly well that there 
was absolutely less chance then of having 
the money than there had been now, felt a 


weight temporarily taken off his mind, 
and was all gratitude. 

Of course he stayed awhile as usual and 
tasted Mr. Cripps’s beer, and of course he 
met again not a few of his new friends— 
sharpers most of them of Cripps’s own 
stamp, or green young gentlemen of the 
town, like Loman himself. From one of 
the latter Lomau had the extraordinary 
“* good luck” that afternoon to win three 
pounds over a wager, a sum which he at 
once handed over to Cripps in the most 
partons way, in further liquidation of his 

lebt. 

Indeed, as he left the place, and wan- 
dered slowly back to St. Dominic’s, he felt 
quite encouraged. 

“ There’s eight pounds of it paid right 
off,” said he to himself; ‘‘and before 
Christmas something is certain to turn up. 
Besides, I’m sure to get some more money 
from home between now and then. Oh, 
it’ll be all right!” 

So saying he tried to dismiss the matter 
from bis mind and think of pleasanter 
subjects, such for instance as Oliver's 
crime, and his own clever use of it to 
delude the Sixth. 

Things altogether were looking up with 
Loman. Cheating, lying, and gambling 
looked as if they would pay after all! 

(To be continued.) 


THE BESTS ON RECORD. 


TWENTY-FIVE MILES RUNNING. 
NOTHER best on record to chronicle, and on 
another Boxing Day, and not one which 
has surpassed its fellows by some mere fraction 
of a second, some ‘ghost of an interval,” but 
‘one with a good substantial gain of a quarter of 
an hour in a two and a half hours’ run, or, to 
speak financially, of some ten per cent.! The 
ground was Stamford Bridge ; the race, a scratch 
one, under the auspices of the London Athletic 
Club; the day, the Monday after Christmas ; 
the time, one o’clock in the afternoon. Prizes 
were offered for the first half-dozen men in, 
there were twenty-one entries, and the starters 
were :—H. W. Crosse, L.A.C.; F. J. Cullen, 
Lea Harriers; J. E, Dixon, Spartan Harriers; 
G. A. Dunning, Clapton Beagles; F. W. Fir- 
minger, L.A.C. ; T. M. Gale, Blackheath Har- 
riers ; S. Golder, Blackheath Harriers; W. 
Haden, Temple B.C. ; W. Lock, Spartan Har- 
riers; J. C. Milligan, Blackheath Harriers ; 
F. Sabin, Holte Harriers ; W. Simmons, Holte 
Harriers, Birmingham ; W. H. Tucker, Spartan 
Harriers; ©. F. Turner, Spartan Harriers; 
H. E. Watson, Blackheath Harriers; and F. 
Wynne, Ranelagh Harriers. They were got off 
in the usual capital style by Mr. W. Waddell. 
Dunning at once rushed to the front, and the 
race was his from the very commencement. He 
held the lead throughout ; he lapped Dixon at 
eleven and three-quarter miles, amid the ap- 
plause of the few spectators gathered round the 
half-frozen path ; at fifteen miles he was nearly 
nine hundred yards before his ficld; in two 
hours he ran the greatest distance ever covered 
by an amateur in the time—twenty miles one 
hundred and ninety yards; from eleven to twenty 
miles he beat his own previous bests made in 
the Clapton Beagles’ races in January last year ; 
he ran twenty-one miles in 2h. 6min. 10sec., 
twenty-two in 2h. 12min. 48sec., twenty-three 
in 2h. 19min. 50sec., and running his last 
quarter-mile in lmin. 23sec., passed the win- 
ning-post in the full timo of 2h. 33min. 44sec., 
more than twenty minutes in front of the second 
man, beating the best amateur times from the 
twenty-first mile, those of P. H. Stenning at 
Stamford Bridge in April, 1879, eclipsing that 
gentleman’s record for the twenty-fifth mile by 
no less than 14min. 58sec., and improving on 
the best professional time, that of G. Mason at 


‘Lillie Bridge last March, by 2m. 50scc., the only 


instance we have at running of an amateur 


lowering professional colours. His immediate 
followers were Tucker, second; Dixon, third; 
Simmons, fourth ; Cullen, fifth; and Turner, 
sixth, * 

Such a performance is of unusual merit, 
but its excellence is hardly as great as at first 
appears, and we are afraid that Mr. Dunning, 
who, by-the-by, now holds the amateur running 
records from eleven up to twenty-five miles, 
will, before long, have to make fresh efforts or 
else yield his place. The fact is, that at short 
distances our men have been practising for 
years, and although the limit has not been 
reached, and probably never will be reached 
while practice and training for such contests are 
indulged in as persistently as they have been 
during the last generation, yet we have, to a 
certain extent, discovered what a man is capable 
of, and the amount of advance of* necessity 
becomes each tine smaller and smaller. When, 
however, we come to branches of athletics to 
which little attention has hitherto been paid, a 
much greater scope for improvement is offered, 
and the records at such distances suffer curtail- 
ment by leaps and bounds. Of late greater 
attention has been given to feats of endurance, 
and, in consequence, the old limit-matks are 
fast being left behind in the cold. Walking 
records have been vanishing at a brisk rate 
during the last few months, and now the run- 
ning chronicles are to take their tum. The 
times we accomplish, and ‘the distances wo 
travel, would astonish our grandfathers, although 
they were by no means so behindhand in such 
matters as some of our modern patrons of the 
pentathlum would have us believe. Speed and 
endurance they had in almost as fair a share as 
their descendants, but they were not shown 
under the same conditions. It is a good many 
years ago now, for instance, since Captain 
Horatio Ross, the famous deerstalker and rifle- 
shot, was roused out of his after-dinner nap by 
Sir Andrew Hay, at Black Hall, Kincardine- 
shire, with the pleasant information of, ‘‘I say, 
old fellow! I want you to go as my umpire 
with Lord Kennedy to Inverness. He has to 
get there on foot before I can!” And notwith- 
standing that the party had been out all day 
snipe-shooting, waging about for some seven or 
eight hours among the bulrushes, they there 
and then started off in their evening costume— 
thin shoes to begin with, Wellington boots 
(tight ones, sent on by mistake) to continue 
with, and no boots at all to end with—straight 
from Banchory, right across the Grampians all 
night, next day, and next night, ninety odd 
miles, ovet the mountains, through torrential 
rain, reaching Inverness at 6 a.m., and, after a 
few hours’ rest, going out early the next morn- 
ing, and coming home to dinner at night, just o 
little tired, and with heavy bags of game ! 


“I say, yor fellows! Can't you make room for a 
Uittle one?” af - 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs, Eroart, AUTHOR OF ‘‘JACK AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A NEW BITUATION FOR LAWRENCE. 


ARLY in the morning 
he was awoke by the 
buzz and chatter of 
children’s voices. 
Hedges are rarely to 

*-* be seen in Germany, 

= and the field where 
~ he had slept was, like 

“S many others, open to 

the road, with fruit- 

trees growing along 
its margin and dot- 
ting its surface here 
and there, so that 


had sheltered him 
he could see the 
boys and girls of 
various ages, some with bare feet and some 
well shod, but most of them with satchels 
and clean smiling faces, hurrying on in the 
early morning to school. It was a pretty 
sight enough, though they were mostly 
peasants’ children. And as he sat and ate 
his breakfast—only a crust of bread, saved 
from his supper of tke night before, and 
another apple—he saw the carts, drawn by 
the kindly, peaceful-looking cows, plodding 
slowly along; men going to and fro to 
their work, and some few women, who 
were later than the others, taking their 
baskets of fruit and butter to market. It 
was such a strange new world in which he 
found himself, and a very strange new 
experience to feel himself unwashed, and 
with no means of washing—dressed, too, in 
the same garments in which he had passed 
the night. 

He felt ashamed of going into the town 
and asking at the post-office if there was 
any letter for him; everybody would see 
how dirty and disgraceful he looked. Well, 
if the letter came, and there was money 
inside—oh! his mother would be: sure to 
send him that—he would go and have a 
bath before he started on his journey. He 
crept into the town and found his way to 
the post-office, where, as before, there was 
nothing for him. The truth was, his 
mother had left Coblentz before his letter 
reached there, and as she had no expectation 
of letters following her on after the first 
two or three days of her departure from 
Heidelberg, she had given no directions 
about any following her from Coblentz. 

Then he sat down by the roadside, per- 
fectly benumbed with misery—when I say 
by the roadside, I mean in a comfortable 
seat such as we place in our parks—under 
the trees which grow along one side of 
the road leading past a number of good 
houses, and up to the hill on which Heidel- 
berg Castle is situated. What should he 
do ?—what could he do? Would anybody 
give him any work ? and what work was 
he fit for? “People passed him speaking 
English ; they must be his own country 
people. Would they help him if he asked 
them? How should he bring his mind to 
do it? No; he felt as if it would be easier 
to die first. 

At last he felt that he must eat, if it was 
only the fallen fruit by the wayside, and 
over the bridge that leads out of the lower 
part of the town into the open country he 
went. But there was little fruit to be had 
for the picking up. Then he felt in his 


S from the tree which | 


pocket and found—all there was to find— 
two English pennies. He would walk to 
the nearest village and buy some bread 
with this. He felt so ashamed of going back 
to the town, every one seemed looking at 


| him there. So he rose, and presently came 


up to a large cart laden with goods—a bed, 
chair, tables—evidently the furniture of 
homely working people. The cart was 
drawn by two cows, with those broad, 
benevolent faces that all cows seem to 
have in Germany—at least, those employed 
as beasts of burden. A stout peasant 
woman walked by the side of the cart, and 
three children, each but a small one, 
were seated on the bedding towards the 
end of the cart. There was a large basket 
in front, out of which he saw the end of a 
long loaf protruding, and he wondered if 
the woman would give him a better two- 


pennyworth of bread than they would at | 


the shops. 


Just then the children in the cart began | 


to quarrel. The boy struck the girl, and 
then the girl struck back. And the baby, 
of whom it was impossible to tell whether 
it was boy or girl, came to trouble in the 
scuffle, for it rolled over and fell out of the 


cart and on to the road. The mother, with | 


a scream, rushed towards it, but she would 


not have been in time to have saved it | 


from the wheel had not Lawrence been 


there. 
held it awkwardly enough. It was a stout 
little German, about a twelvemonth old, 
and it roared very lustily, and roared 
louder when the mother took it, and she 
scolded the other children and kissed this 
one, and then turned to thank Law- 
rence. 

He understood her well enough to know 
that she was grateful, and he felt pleased, 
himself, that he had saved the child, though 
it was of the class that in England he 
would have called a “brat.” He pulled out 
his money with a little more confidence and 
pointed to the bread. The woman looked 
at him a little curiously. He was a gentle- 
man’s son, to judge by his clothes, though 
travelling and sleeping in the fields had 


He caught it up by its clothes and 


not improved them; but he had a pinched, 
starved look, which perhaps fretting and 
anxiety had given him as much as the 
short commons he had had for the last day 
ortwo. Perhaps he had run away from 
school, the good woman thought; but he 
certainly had behaved well to her little 
Wilhelmina, and she would behave well to 
him—do him a good turn and herself one 
; at the same time, if he would allow her. So 
she cut him off a great piece of bread, 
pointing out to him with some emphasis 
that it was good white wheaten bread, and 
not the black rye that the peasants and 
soldiers eat. She also gave him a slice of 
sausage, and refused his money. 

Lawrence felt much obliged to her, and 
thought it was not a bad thing for him 
that Miss Wilhelmina had fallen out of 
the cart. The urchin was clinging to her 
mother now, but made signs that she would 
like to go to Lawrence. She seemed a grate- 
ful infant. Then the mother intimated to 
Lawrence that if he would go on with her 
to the end of the journey—three miles 
more—and assist in carrying Wilhelmina, 
whom she did not like to put back in the 
cart with Albrecht and Paulina, and could 
not well carry all the way herself, as she 
was heavy, and she had the cows to look 
after, she would give him a good supper 
when ‘‘ her man” and she had unpacked 
their goods—‘‘ her man” was at the new 
house—and, if he wanted it, a bed with 
Albrecht. 

Lawrence did not understand all this 
specch, but he did understand that it was 
meant kindly, that 
it promised supper 
and bed; and it was 
something to make 
friends crane with 
working people like 
these: He ate his 
bread and sausage, 
and then he found 
Wilhelmina placed 
in his arms, and 
looking very pleased 
with her situation, 
ramming her fat 
little fist sometimes 
in Lawrence’s eyes 
and sometimes in her 
own, and occasional- 
ly varying the performance by sucking 


her thumb. 

On they lodded along the broad, dusty, 
sunny highway. Lawrence felt very de- 
jected. What a position to have brought 
himself into! And nobody to thank but 
himself. Nurse to a fat German baby, and 
indebted to a German peasant woman for 
the bread he had just eaten and the supper 
he wastohave. He hung his head in very 
shame and helplessness, and walked so 
slowly that Wilhelmina’s mother told him 
he must keep pace with the cows. Then 

| he stepped a little faster, and again fell 
back, he was so tired and worn out. And 

| then he heard voices—clear, glad, boyish 

| voicee—strangely familiar, and, looking 
up, saw in the road just before him, staring 
as if they could not realise that it was he— 
Ted Pratt and his Cousin Robert.- 


(To be continued.) 


si = 
WINTER'S) || DEPARTURE. 
| Ni 
FAREWELL to weary winter time! || The primrose loads the fields with gold, | i 
The budding hedges show 'tisspring, ||| And opes to heaven a thousand eyes 


And back from many a distant clime ‘| The bluebell soon will brave the cold, Mi 
The homesick birds are on the i To make the earth seem like the i 
° skies, | 


wing. iy 
‘ 
No more the robin-redbreast hops | Shall we not join the song of praise ? 
Along the sill to seek for crumbs, | Shall birds alone their carol sing ? 
jj For hark ! across the hazel copse ‘\ No, let us too our anthem raise 
The well-known Cuckoo! cuckoo! To Him who sends the gladsome 
comes. 


Pavt Biake. 
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FISHING STATIONS NEAR LONDON. 


quickly the fishing season seems:to have come 


round again! It has been suggested to mo by 
our Editor, that to many of the readers of my 
papers on ‘‘Fishing-Tackle,” in the last volume, 
a short and pithy article, pointing out where- 
abouts near London one can fish with reason- 
able hope of sport, would be acceptable. Boys 
as a rule cannot afford long and expensive 
journeys out of their limited pocket-money, 
and therefore I shall in no case refer to dis- 
tances for which the railway fare is more than 
half-a-crown or 80, nor shall I write about any 
spot I have not visited myself, and fished. 

I shall commence with the fishing stations 
of dear old Father Thames, from whose stream 
I have taken some tons—I think I may trath- 
fully say tons—of fish of all kinds, and from 
whom I am almost always able to provide my- 
self with a fair bag at the close of most days 
whereon I fish, be it winter or summer, or blow 
it east, or north, or west, or south. This seems 
a daring thing to say, but I venture to predict 
that if every boy who goes in for anything does 
so following the Scriptural exhortation, ‘* What- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might,” he will be able trathfully to say the 
same, after possibly many less years’ experience 
than has fallen to my lot. 

At one time the Thames was fishable right 
down to London Bridge, shad and flounder 
and various other fish being very numcrously 
taken ; but of late years this has not been the 
case, owing to the impurity of the water and 
the increased traffic. I have seen dace of splen- 
did size taken from close to Westminster Pier, 
it is true—indeed, Mr. Gee, of St. Andrews 
Street, St. Martin’s Lane, who is, by-the-bye, a 
very good tackle-maker for boys, tells me that 
he gets the chief of his dace for jackbaits from 
the water along the embankment. However, 
these are only taken in very early morning, 
before the steamboats are plying, and then of 
course only witha net. It therefore is certain 
that the Thames near London is not available 
for boys. This being so, I advise that we make 
Richmond Ferry the starting-place on the 
Thames, 

Fishing at Richmond.—Richmond is 10 miles 
from Waterloo Station, and the return third- 
class fare is 1s, 3d. On getting out at the sta- 
tion make your way across Richmond Green, 
and so on to the water by a road which leads out 
near tho railway bridge. Turn to the right and 
walk down some half-a-mile, and if the tide is 
just ebbing you will find that all along the 


By J. Harnrncton KEEneg, 
Author of ‘‘ The Practical Fisherman,” etc. 


shore up to the railway bridge some capital dace, 
with an occasional roach, barbel, chub, perch, 
and even small eels, can be met with. Fish 
with light tackle, small hook, and gentle or 

ste bait, and throw in now and then little 
balls of ground bait wherever you “‘ pitch,” as 
it is termed, composed of bran or raspings and 
stale bread, kneaded up into a sort of paste. 
All along, up to Richmond Bridge, there is 
occasionally some capital dace fishing, and they 
run from the size of a sprat to that of a herring. 

Still continuing up the same side of the water, 
the angler will find fish right away by Twick- 
enham, till he gets to Teddington Lock, but as 
a day will be consumed in properly fishin; 
Richmond, I will begin another paragraph wit! 
Teddington, 

Fishing at Teddington.—Teddington is 133 
miles from Waterloo, and the fare, return third 
class, is 1s. 8d., and when I tell my readers 
that a friend of mine not very long ago took 
a trout there of 1041b. at the weir, and that 
I know there are many more there, as well 
as heaps upon heaps of barbel, chub, dace, 
perch, etc., ho will perceive 1 am going to extol 
this angling station. Boys can use any tackle 
they like, but they ought not to venture near 
the weir unless they can swim well, or are 
accompanied by a grown-up experienced person, 
as weirs on the Thames are dangerous, as, 
indeed, they are on any river. All up the bank 
there is a fair chance of good fish, especially 

ery early in the morning and late at night, 
If it be ible for my readcrs to fish at these 
times it is advisable to do so, because the great 
summer traffic interferes with fishing very much 
in the day. It is not advisable to go farther 
than the very large tree which will be seen near 
the towpath, about a mile from Teddington. 
If'a boat is used there is capital fishing on the 
other sido of the river, all above Teddington, 
chiefly for-large carp—e great many of these 
have been taken—barbel, chub, and perch. It 
Tequires an experienced boatman to effect good 
results, and there are several fishermen in the 
locality. Their chargo for a day in a punt is, 
however, 7s. 6d. and their food, which is rather 
above the average young angler. 

Fishing at Kingston. — Kingston is best 
reached, J think, from Hampton Wick, for the 
part above the -bridge and up to Messenger’s 

oat-house at Surbiton ; but Kingston Station is 
the best to book to'for the bank Icading to and 
past the railway bridge. There is geod all- 
round fishing here, especially at the railway, 
where a drain discharges itself into the river, or 
did so last year. I got some splendid roach, 
and, strangely enough, I caught a jack there, 
weighing nine pounds, under the following ex- 
traordinary cirenmstances. I was fishing with 
light roach tackle—a bamboo rod, fine silk 
running line, small hook, and gentles for bait. 
After taking some two dozen fish, roach and 
dace of nice size, I suddenly found that the fish 
left off biting. Guessing tho cause, namely, 
that some fish of prey was frightening the lesser 
brethren of the stream, I amused myself en- 
deavouring to hook a large minnow from a shoal 
very close in at the bankside. All at once 
there was a commotion, and quite a herd of 
small roach and dace rushed in towards the 
bank, and, in fact, in all directions. Whilst I 
was watching this, and waiting for his ravening 
pikeship to reappear again, 1 found my line 
was going out fast and furiously from the reel, 
and judge my astonishment when I found I was 
fast into a very large pike. Fortunatcly the 
line was long, though very fine and fragile, and 
though I could hardly hope to check the career 
of so large a fish, I determined to let him have 
as much play as he chose, until signs of ex- 
haustion presented themselves, After much 
careful playing of this fish I managed to 
get him into the landing-net. My surprise 

new no bounds at what I saw. There lay a 
nine-pound pike, with handsome mottled sides 


gleaming in the sun, my tiny hook fast in the 
side of his jaw, and on my line, having slipped 
up the gut, the crushed and mutilated remains 
of alittle roach, The latter must have taken 
the gentle, and whilst struggling to get loose 
have rendered itself attractive to the pike ; the 

ike then took it, and found the biter” bit. 

Jampton and Hampton Court are both within 
a mile or two of Kingston, and in each case 
afford good sport of the character referred to. 
Kingston is 12 miles from Waterloo, and the 
return ticket, third class, is 1s. 8d. Hamp- 
ton is 14} miles, fare, return third, 2s. 
Hampton Court is 14 miles, and the fare, re- 
turn, 1s. Gd. 

Moulsey and Moulsey Hurst present great at- 
tractions to the bank and boat fisher. The 
barbel, perch, club roach, dace, and gudgeon, 
with the agreeable variation of a possible trout, 
afford good sport when the weather is fine but 
not too hot. Especially is there a likelihood of 
a heavy bag just after a not too heavy thunder- 
storm has cleared the atmosphere and brought 
down an abundance of insects, foodworme, etc. 
At such times a well-scoured lobworm does 
great execution, and I can assure my readers that 

have frequently had some splendid sport 
between Moulsey and Sunbury, which is the 
next fishing station to which I will refer. 

Sunbury is 16} miles from Waterloo, and 
the fare, return third class, 2s. 3d. A more 
delightful part of the river than this can 
hardly be imagined, both as regards scenery 
and fishing prospects. Bream and barbel abound 
hero at the weir, and it is quite easy to fish 
from the bank with a lobworm, large hook, 
and leger. There are also some splendid 
trout hereabouts, and a season rarely passes 
without a specimen of this species being taken. 
Now as it is by no means improbable that some 
of my pupils in angling may encounter one of 
these magnificent fellows in his wanderings 
after fish, I will give one or two brief directions 
for its capture. The bait for a Thames trout is 
small fish, and it is usually used with a spinning 
flight (see ‘‘ Tackle and Tackle-making,” vol. 
iii.). Its haunts are usually in the eddies near to 
aswift-running stream, such as the weir torrent, 
and when it ia hooked then comes the tug of 
war. You must ee exceedingly careful not to 
pit your tackle’s strength against the strength of 
the fish until he is quite exhausted in his efforts 
to break free ; then lead him gently down stream 
to some shallow part, and either then strand 
him, or better sul lift him in the landing-net, 
being careful that you get his tail in first, or it 
is possible that the hooks may catch in the net 
and so enable the trout to break loose. In 


bream-fishing it is necessary to throw in a few 
worms from time to time. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 


OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA, 


A STORY 


a early dawn they descended the shaft 
with their tools and set to work. The 
quartz block resisted all their efforts, and 
at the end of the day they had only re- 
duced its thickness by a few inches. 

“It is impossible for us to go on like 
this,” said Penguin, ‘‘our tools get 
blunted on this rock. It is harder than 
steel. We must use some gunpowder and 
blow it up.” 

“That is right,” aaid the sailor; ‘‘I have 
thought of that, and we have no lack of 
powder, for I brought some in case we 
should meet with something of this sort; 
but we must use it with care, for we risk 
blowing up the gallery, and then we should 
have to do everything over again.” 

They tried then to use powder, and suc- 
ceeded in blasting off the greater part of 
the quartz block. 

This dangerous operation occupied three 
days, but on the fourth, having removed the 
obstacle, they found the rock rubbly and 
broken, and the pickaxes brought it down 
very rapidly. Here a fresh difficulty pre- 


sented itself, for the sides of the gallery cut | 


in the softer soil threatened to fall in, and 


they had to stay them with a few. planks | 


they picked up, and some tree trunks which 
they had to cut down. In addition to 
this the water be; at one spot to flow in 
rather freely, and it looked as though the 
mine might be flooded. 

A division of labour was the result, and 
whilst two worked in the gallery, the third 


remained in the shaft, and by means of aj 


bucket attached to. a rope bailed out the 
water which accumulated at the bottom of 
the mine. In the morning, before com- 
mencing work, they were all three obliged 
to set to at this unpleasant task, for during 
the night the water had risen a couple of 
feet in the shaft. 

And yet, as the reward of all this labour 
—and they had worked for a fortnight— 
they had not seen a singlo spangle of gold. 

Dominique grumbled. 

“*Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘ Bastien Moreau 
only left the mine when he was sure that 
nothing more remained in it.” 

“Perhaps so,” answered Penguin, 
hlegmatically. ‘‘ But in that case we can 
lo nothing, can we? ‘Youcan see that for 

yourself.”” 

Daniel was the most ardent and perse- 


vering. He would not be disappointed, | 


and he worked away without ceasing, even 
when his companions took a short rest 
during the day. 

One morning he had gone down into the 
mine without waiting to get out the water 
which had accumulated during the night, 
and had plunged knee-deep into the thick 
mud and furiously attacked the rock. The 
fragments rolled down at his feet and 
splashed him with dirty water, but he did 
not even pause. 

Suddenly his arm stopped. He became 
pale and thought he was going to faint. 
The light of the lamp falling on the side he 
was working at showed him a small yellow 
resplendent mass shining embedded in a 
piece of quartz. With trembling hand the 
Jad took up the lamp and held it to the 
brilliant spot. 

It was, in truth, Gozp, and Daniel, 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—THE EXPIATION. 


i motionless, contemplated the fascinating 
metal. 

“Gold!” he murmured in a stifled voice. 

Then, tearing down with a vigorous effort 
the nugget in the small bit of quartz that 
surrounded it, he rushed like a madman out 
of the gallery. 

‘«Martial ! Dominique!” he cried; and, 
holding up to them the precious fragment, 
“Gold! Gold!” 

On hearing the magic words the sailor 
slid down the ladder in the shaft and was 
soon followed by Penguin. 

The stroke of Daniel’s pickaxe had broken 
the charm. The vein of gold, the treasure 
of Bastien Moreau, was recovered; and that 
evening, when the adventurers, almost over- 
come with fatigue and excitement, regained 
their tent, they carried back from the mine 
four large and s number of small nuggets 
weighing some fifty pounds in all, and re- 
| presenting quite a fortune for each of them. 

For two days the gold-diggers continued 
to get from the quartz vein so large 
a quantity of nuggets that Dominique 
was seriously troubled as to how they 
i should carry away so great a weight. 

“‘ How unfortunate,” said he, ‘that we 
have not got a third mule. Even if we 
! abandon the tools the two beasts will hardly 
! be able to carry the gold we havo already 
got, and we must take some food for our 
journey across the-desert.” 

“It is a pity,” replied the Canadian ; 
‘“but there is nothing to prevent our doin, 
as Bastien Moreau fia. We can con 
the entrance to the mine before the start, 
and we can come back later on after we 
have placed our gold in safety at the Mel- 
bourne Bank.” 

Daniel was quite dazzled by the sudden 
riches, and regretted a little that they were 
not to be his. 

“Tf it had not been for Martial,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘ I would have shared all 
this gold with Dominique. How the eyes 
of the Castell people would have opened 
when I got back with my treasure! In 
the first place I should have made my old 
father leave his cottage, and we would 
have gone away to live ina large country 
house near some big city, perhaps 
Perpignan. But Martial is right—the 
treasure does not belong to me. After 
all, had Moreau not confided to me 
his pocket-book I should never have 
managed to discover this wonderful shaft, 
even if the idea had struck me of trying 
my luck in Australia. How rich Madame 
Moreau is going to be! But suppose we 
try all we can and still fail to tind her, 
would not the treasure belong to us then?” 

In short, the sight of the gold began to 
produce its baleful effects on Daniel’sresticss 
mind. The lad, so recently proud of his 
good resolutions due to Penguin’s inspira- 
tion, 
thoughts. It must be admitted he strug- 

led against them bravely, and the Cana- 

ian never suspected the struggle which 
poor Daniel had to sustain against the 
constant temptation. 

Dominique hid neither his feverish joy 
nor his eager covetousness. In the even- 
ing, after the day’s work was done, he 
sat in the tent before the box in which the 


nuggets were heaped up. He amused 
himself by plunging his hands to the bot- 
tom of the glittering lumps, and his eyes 
shone as if illuminated by the reflection of 
the dazzling metal as he muttered over and 
over again, 

“Tf all this gold were mine!” 

On the tenth day the workers found but 
a few small nuggets, and then on the 
following day the traces of the metal 
gradually and entirely disappeared. For 
a whole week they continued at work, but 
they did not come across another spangle 
of gold. 

“It is evident,” said Penguin, ‘‘ that we 
have reached the end of the vein. The 
quartz itself has given out, and we shall 
get no more gold here.” 

“Well, let us try on one of the sides of the 
-galleries,’”’ said the insatiable Dominique. 

‘“We had better go back to Melbourne,” 
said Penguin, “ particularly as our provi- 
sions are nearly exhausted. Have we not 
gold enough’ I reckoned yesterday we 
had nearly five hundredweight, or more 
than forty thousand pounds’ worth.” 

“That comes to only thirteen «thousand 
pounds for myself,” said the sailor, bit- 
terly. 

‘That is all,” said Daniel, ironically. 
“Tam sorry for you, and I really do not 
see why you should not claim damages and. 
interest from us.” 

“Do not be funny,” said Dominique. 
‘“ What I have got is not enough for me— 
that is all. We will go away from here 
only when I choose.” 

‘You are not our master,” interposed 
Penguin, warmly. ‘We will go away 
whenever it suits us." 

“Look here,” said Daniel, ‘‘do not let 
us quarrel without a canse. We will 
try and cut another gallery. If we do not 
find gold in another week we will abandon 
the mine and make for Melbourne. Is that 
agreed?” 

‘* Be it so,” growled Dominique. 

The miners then began a gallery, striking 
off at right angles from the end of the one 
where they had found the rich deposit. 
They were often obliged to suspend their 
labours in consequence of their meeting 
with springs, the flow from which they had 
to stop to prevent the mine being flooded. 
The water notwithstanding came in much 
moro copiously than before, and Dominique 
had to remain all day outside the shaft 
keeping it clear with his bucket. 

The week was coming to an end, and not. 
the smallest fragment of gold had been 
discovered. Penguin on several occasions 
had spoken of giving up the game, but the 
sailor wished to keep on till the day they 
had fixed. 

After four hours’ hard work Daniel ex- 


; Claimed, 
found himself assailed by evil! 
| it. 


“‘Upon my word I have had enough of 
We are not convicts that Dominique 
should make us wear ourselves out like 
this without any return.” 
‘Really there is no gold here,” said 


Penguin. ‘‘ Let us give it up.” 
And shouldering their pickaxes they left 
the gallery. 


Reaching the foot of the shaft they were 
much surprised at not finding the light 
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ladder which they used to ascend and de- 
scend the mine. 

“This is some stupid joke of Domin- 
ique’s,” said Penguin; “he thinks he will 
make us work on till the evening.” 


with a forced laugh. ‘Be reasonable. 
We have worked for a whole week to please 
you. We have found nothing, and that is 
not our fault. I assure you there is no 
more gold here. Put down the ladder.” 


“He Lives!” 


“« Anyhow, he is not going to do us out 
of our breakfast,” said Daniel, and he 
called the sailor. : 

His shouts remained for some time 
without reply. The lads became impatient 
and yelled at the top of their voices. At 
last a shadow crossed the opening, ard 
Dominique appeared on the edge of the 
shaft. His face looked so malignant and 
fierce that Daniel trembled. 

“Hallo!” said he, roughly, ‘what are 
you doing down there making such a 
row?” 

“Let us have no more of your witti- 
cisms,” said the Canadian; ‘‘ throw down 
the ladder. We want to come up.” 

‘In the first place, Mr. Penguin,” re- 
plied Dominique, ironically, ‘‘may I beg 
of you to be a little more polite towards 
me? You wish to come up, you say? I 
am not preventing you from doing 80.” 

“Look here, Martigues,” said Daniel, 


exclaimed Daniel. 


‘ Dominique grinned. 

‘My dear little Daniel,” continued he, 
“T am awfully sorry for your sake that 
you made such bad acquaintances on board 
the Atlanta; but as I can do nothing in 
the matter, I must leave you with your 
loving friend Penguin. I have just re- 
caved an important letter which recalls 
me in all haste to Melbourne, and I really 
have no time to attend to you. However, 
you may reckon on my returning as soon 
as possible, just to see that you have not 
been too dull together during my absence. 
Whatever you do, don’t quarrel! That 
is the style, isn’t it? Good morning!” 
And the sailor pretended to move away. 


“Dominique! Martigues!” exclaimed 
the lads. 

The rascal reappeared. 

“Ah! I forgot,” said he, laughing 


| loudly. ‘‘ Just have a look in your pocket- 
| book. Perhaps you have the address of 


Madame Moreau? No? Ah, well! I 
will try and find the good lady, and I shall 
give her your compliments.” 

“You scoundrel!” said the Canadian, 
who at last understood the sailor’s abomi- 
nable scheme. 

‘“What’” said the robber, as he took 
out his revolver and pointed it at Penguin. 
But, after a pause, he raised his arm, and, 

‘"No,” said he. ‘It will be better fun 
to leave you there. Ta, ta!” 

And this time he disappeared for good 
and all. The poor lads heard him depart- 
ing, and. then the sound of his footsteps 
on the stones gradually died away. They 
were alone, without hope of assistance, at 
the bottom of a shaft ten yards deep ! 

Daniel, up to the last moment, had 
believed it to be all a joke, but when he at 
last understood into what a cruel trap the 
robber had drawn them, he sat down on 
the muddy ground and burst into tears. 
Penguin, pale and with clenched hands, 
remained bravely erect, seeking already, in 
his indomitable energy, the means of 
escaping from the shaft, where they were 
perhaps doomed to die of hunger. 

«This time,” cried Daniel, ‘‘ we are lost. 
Why has Providence snatched us so many 
times from the hands of death to reserve 
us for a like fate at the last!” 

“« Have I not already told you,” said the 
young Canadian, ‘‘that despair is cow- 
ardice, since it abases man, and leads him 
more surely to his destruction ?” 

“Ah! Martial! you are always lucky in 
feeling in your heart the confidence which 
sustains you and helps you out of your 
difficulties; and to think that it is I who 
have drawn you to your living grave. I 
am punished, because I am guilty. The last 
words of Bastien are ringing in my ears : ‘In 
life mere good intentions are worth nothing ; 
deeds alone count, and the wicked always 
receive their punishment.’ To come to this 
I first allowed myself to be persuaded by 
Dominique to violate the secret which had 
been confided to me, and now again I was 
deaf to your advice in listening to this 
aoouadzel: who has doomed you and me 
to such frightful sufferings. Is it just 
that you, innocent as you are, should 
expiate the faults which I have committed ? 
I would have given my gold, my life itself, 
to this man, if he would only have let you 
live. I am utterly miserable!” and the 
lad began to cry bitterly. 

“‘Come, Daniel, cheer up,” said his 
companion ; ‘the punishment at all events 
seems out of proportion to the offence. 
The real criminals are those who, profiting 
by your inexperience and the generosity of 
your disposition, have led you astray. 
Expiation is for them alone, and we 
must get out of here to be their execu- 
tioners.”” 

“Get out of here?” murmured Daniel. 
“« Are you in hopes to cut your way through 
these walls of rock?” 

“No. It would take too long to work 
a gallery through it; besides, our strength 
would give out. We must think of some- 
thing else; so cheer up, man, and if death 
is to come, let us make a good fight 
first.” 

The young Frenchman seemed electrified 
by the gallant words, and rose immediately 
with, 

“‘T am ready now, Martial. My tears 
are dried. Let us first try to detach some 
of the planks which form the backing in 
our gallery. By placing them across the 
shaft we may, perhaps, manage a scaffold- 
ing high enough to reach the top.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MARCH VIOLETS. 


pone 


Other sweetness, too, ye take, 
Often kept for saddest sake— 
Kopt for soft’ning old regrets— 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF. 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY- 
EIGHT DAYS. 


By THe AUTHOR oF ‘‘NAUTICUS ON HIS 
Hossy-Honrse.” 


33rd Day. , 
Vig. Dunvegan. Sligachan. 


ALLED at a quarter to seven. Blowing and 
raining ; went to sleep again ; fine at nine; 
got up. 

Uig Bay is very sheltered ; there is quite a 
little town round its shores, which gives it a 
cheerful appearance. 

My intended room-mate breakfasted with me. 
He had a most peculiar high-pitched sing-song 
voice, but I soon came to the conclusion that he 
was a very well-informed and sensible fellow. 
Perhaps his high opinion of my late ‘‘ feats,” 
as he was good enough to call them, had some- 
thing to do with this opinion. 

Noon, started for Dunvegan. Returned on 
the Portree Road to the fourth milestone, then 
turned sharp to the right and ran round the 


Iw all green places where ye blow, 
Tenderest thoughts of God that grow, 


Hidden hearts that, lying low, 
Sweeten all about you so, : 


The love of youth is in your breath, 
Love of youth more strong than death, 


Gathered in the greening glade, 
And on lips of promise laid, 


iL 


Violets! March violets! 


Violets! March violets! 


Ih 


Violets! March violets ! 


Violets! March violets ! 


To hearts throbbing ye are prest, 
Ye are laid on hearts at rest, 
Violets! March violets ! 
Isa Craic. 


head of Loch Snizort, and through the village. 
A few trees hereabouts relieved the dreary 
monotony of the scene. From Snizort to Dun- 
vegan the road, following the erratic outline of 
the coast, consisted of a series of sharp twists 
and turns. While traversing its undulations 
through a bleak moorland, the only signs of life | 
that met my eye were a few miserable huts and 
an occasional forlorn-looking inn. These bothies 
were very roughly protected from the weather, 
some only by turf roofs, these being secured by 
the remains of nets or fibres weighted with 
stones. Many had no chimneys, and the smoke 
streaming through-every crevice gave them the 
appearance of being on fire. 

I stopped at Tayinlone Inn for something to 
eat. Visitors being unlooked for so early in 
the year, I had to make a second breakfast or 
an early tea, I don’t know which to call it, on 
tea, eggs, and scones. 

The landlord, who was building a boat for 
the coming season, told me, in answer to my 
questions, that the natives eked out their living 
by fishing and by making the most of their little 
crofts and their cows, 

The islanders, in his opinion, had fallen off 
in physique since they had given up porridge 
for sugar and tea. He said that his inn did not 


pay, except in the shooting season, when it was. 
always full, in fact every room was already en- 
gaged. 

Arrived at Dunvegan at 6.30. The only 
place between here and Snizort where I could 
possibly have gone wrong was at a point about 
three miles from this village, where several 
roads met ; there I turned sharp to the left. 

Having been informed both at Uig and at 
Tayinlone that the distance from Dunvegan to 
Sligachan was cleven miles, I had not hurried 
myself, intending to get in comfortably at 
about nine o'clock. On asking again at Dun- 
vegan I was astounded to hear that the correct 
distance was twenty-four! This news put me 
inadilemma. On the one hand the fine weather, 
the expectation of finding letters and of meeting 
‘T—, made me wish to push on to Sligachan. On 
the other, the lateness of the hour, the need of 
refreshment, and twenty-four miles of unknown 
road to be done partly in the dark, caused me to 
hesitate. 

At this moment a Yorkshireman, who was. 
just going to have tea, invited me to take a seat 
at the table. I accepted his invitation, but on 
calling for my share of the bill I read the fol- 
lowing :— 


8. dd. 
Tea . . - 26 
Washing hands . 0 6 
Total for one tea. 3 0 


T at once decided to move on. 

7.30 p.m.—Left Dunvegan without seeing 
the castle. The road alternately rose and felt 
for eleven miles to Struan, the surface being ex- 
cellent. It was a lovely evening, and the pros- 
pect of Loch Bracadale, with its islands and 
many promontories reflected in the still surface 
of the bay, had a very pleasing effect. 

The red cliffs at the entrance—the highest in 
Skye—were very fine. I also had a good view 
of those singular flat-topped hills called Mc- 
Leod’s Tables; and I fancied I saw McLeod's 
Maidens; these are three pillar-rocks off the 
N.W. point of the bay. The sea, in breaking 
over thein, leaves a vapoury train, and it is com- 
monly reported that the idea of flowing dresses. 
was taken from this circumstance. I did not 
stop at Struan Inn, although I believe eccom- 
modation may be found there, but pushed on 
through Bracadale, and round an arm of the 
loch—this could be almost jumped by a pedes- 
trian, but is a mile for the cyclist. 

From the loch there was a very steep bit on 
to the spur of Ben Ghlas, from whence I had o 
most romantic view. Far bencath lay the placid 
water of Loch Harport, from the head of whick 
the River Drynoch stole its way through the deep: 
vale. Right ahead, dimly perceived in the twi-. 
light, the weird-like peaks of the Cuchillins shot 
up into the sky. Again I found myself on an 
Alpine road, with a cliff on one side and an un- 
guarded drop of unknown depth on the other. 

As it was almost dark I had to take every 
possible precaution. Fortunately the road was 
perfect, and as I ran slowly down, the baying of 
a dog in the depth below was the only sound 
that broke upon the still night air. 

There were one or two very dangerous corners ; 
these I dismounted to, and eventually got safely. 
down to the level of the vale, where the road 
became heavy. 

Darkness had now set in, but I managed to 
find my way along. In the deep gloom the 
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various objects that I passed assumed all sorts 
of grotesque shapes and forms, causing me to 
think more about ghosts and bogies than I had 
ever done before. 

Hurrah! the lights of the hotel at last. 

I had never enjoyed refreshment more than I 
did at eleven o'clock that night at Sligachan. 


Vig to Dunvegan . = 29 
Dunvegan to Sligachan = 24 
Totalrun = 53 

(To be continued.) 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 
EXCEL IN IT. 


By Dr. Invine, THE ScorrisH CArPTAIN. 
I HAVE had repeated queries from corre- 

spondents in all parts of the country, on 
points which have sprung up in the course of 
their matches, and about which their minds are 
in doubt. Most of those queries show that the 
inquirers have not looked into the matter for 
themselves, and studied sufficiently the laws of 
the game ; or, what is worse, that they have 
studied them more with a mind to start diffi- 
culties than.to find a solution to the question 
which is perplexing them. 

It has been said that no Act of Parliament 
ean be so worded but that you can drive a coach 
and four through it. So it is with the laws of 
football. I have had a pretty long experience 
of the game, and of difficulties which may occur 
in deciding peculiar cases which turn up. And 
I will say that I have never failed to find a 
solution by a fair reading of the laws, if not in 
every case in their exact letter, at least in their 
spirit. 

Without any disrespect to those gentlemen, 
I would remind them that the fault may not be 
in the rules, but in their perception. In my 
experience the best hands at ferreting out diffi- 
culties and weaknesses in the laws of the game 
are fourth or fifth-rate little provincial clubs, or 
pedantic pedagogues, who would argne the 
points of football as if they were points in meta- 
physics. As, for instance, I have heard a peda- 
gogue argue till he was nearly black in the face 
that tho old rule restricting handling the ball 
to the bounding ball covered picking up tho 
ball rolling, be it never so slowly, because, for- 
sooth, a spherical body moving on an uneven 
surface cannot be continuously applied to the 
surface, but must move by a succession of 
bounds, imperceptibly minute perhaps, but still 
bounds, and not true rolling. 

. This sort of preposterous reasoning is not un- 
common, and is unworthy of a football-pla yer. 
A man who cannot distinguish between a rolling 
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and a bonnding ball may have a very subtle 
intellect, but it is thrown away on football, and 
should be kept for the law courts, 

You will find that the longer you play, and 
the higher-class the games are in which you 
play, the doubts are fewer, and the inclination 
to pick holes diminishes, I do not say that the 
laws are immaculate ; there are many points in 
which I would gladly see them altered. I shall 
not go into this matter, as there would be no 
end to it; but shall mention one proposed 
addition which is at present on the tapis—viz., 
to decide matches by points, in which touch- 
downs, tries, and goals, should have numerical 
values attached to them; and to institute 
penalties for violation of the laws, many of 
which can at present be violate with no more 
penalty than the yells of opponents, the howls 
of the crowd, and the stern calling back by the 
umpires ; and in one or two cases not even by 
that. 

Certain violations of the rules havo a penalty 
attached to them. For example, a run where 
the runner got the ball off side is all in vain, 
and the runner is brought back. The same 
occurs where the ball is picked up dead. It is 
to a player’s disadvantage to throw crooked 
out of touch. If he throws forward, his oppo- 

nent may make his mark if he manages to catch 
| te ball on the fly. If he neglects any of the 

formalities to be observed in taking the ball out 
for a kick at goal from a try, his opponents 
won’t long leave him in doubt as to the penalty 
which attaches to that violation of the laws, 
and if he escapes without a concussion of the 
spine he is fortunate. But the case where the 
most irritating violation of all occurs, and where 
the law is most frequently and designedly 
broken, has no penalty whatever attached to it. 
That is the deliberate infringement of the law 
which orders that whenever the ball is called 
dcwn it shall there and then—i.e. immediately— 
be put down and mauled. 

There is nothing commoner than to see the 
man with the ball Te on it, aoe pretend he can- 
not get up, arguing eloquently, and all the 
while sitting on the ball till his comrades get 
up to take it from him. This is most com- 
monly done by a back who is tackled by a body 
of opposing forwards charging down on his goal, 
and it is done on purpose to allow time for his 
forwards to get hack to stop the rush, as he well 
knows that for him to put it down at once is to 
certainly lose a try, and gain a good slanging 
for letting himself be caught with the ball. 
The same trick is played by the defending back 
in another case, where he has tackled the all in 
the grasp of one of a body of opponents who 
have come down upon him. The opponent 
calls down, well knowing that he has only to 
put it down promptly and carry on the rush, 
and one of his band are sure of the touch-down. 
But our back sees this too, and with shut eyes 
and grim visage sticks to the ball, deaf to en- 
treaty and abuse alike, till his friends come up. 

There is yet another dodge which is, I regret 
to hear, coming more and more into fashion— 
viz., in a maul near ono goal-line, for the de- 
fending forwards to systematically fall on the 
pall, and lie there, getting up slowly and 
promptly falling again, and this repeated time 
after time till something turns up to give relief, 
either in the way of © back getting off, or the 
ball going behind, or the funky forwards pluck- 
ing up enough conrage to pull themselves 
together and make a last struggle for freedom. 

Now all this is obstruction pure and simple, 
as bad as the obstruction practised by the Home 
Rulers—ay, worse, because their obstruction is 
only a straining of parliamentary law and usage, 
whereas this is a direct defiance of football law 
and usage. How isit to be penalised ? I would 
suggest, Give the opposite side a free kick at 
the point at which the violation took place. 
This would be a very serious penalty, because 
the thing usually takes Blaco near goal, and 
these free kicks would be dangerous to the de- 
fenders. 

as regards counting by points, I should most 
strenuously oppose that ; it would be violating 
what we take to be one of the first principles of 
Rugby football—that a goal is the point to be 


aimed at. If you make it possible for a certain 
number of touches behind to equal a goal—or 
worse, for one more than that number to defeat 
a goal—you put a premium on long-kicking at 
the goal-line, to the discouragement of accurate 
kicking at goals and running tries. It may be 
argued that the present system, giving a freo 
kick at twenty-five yards to the side touching 
down, is absurd, giving a positive advantage to 
the side boing pressed, and that this should be 
balanced by counting it 2 point against the side 
touching down. I admit the :premises, but I 
deny the conclusion. It is absurd, but the 
remedy. is to make touching-lown carry with it 
a certain disadvantage. ter the laws and 
make the touching-down gide kick out from 
their goal-line, and thus yop jwould give the 
attacking side the benefit of the advantage they 
have gaincd, ‘but that advéntage, however 
often repeated, could never como to equal, far 
less to override, a goal. 

One word more on the subject of the laws. 
The laws relating to tries, and the try itself, 
might with great advantage be simplified by 
being abolished altogether. The try, with its 
in-goal and touch-in-goal, its making your 
mark and taking the ball out to place it, and all 
its other intricacies, seems a cumbersome and 
mixed-up surt of mode of getting a goal, and, 
as a wind-up snggestion and) a radical one, I 
admit it to be—I would say, abolish the try 
and all connected with it ; abolish in-goal and 
all that relates to that, and simply apply the 
ordinary rule of touch to the goal-line as well— 
viz., that the ball be thrown out at right angles 
to the line at the spot where it crossed it. This 
would bring about what many of us, at any 
rate, would rejoice to see—that a would be 
the only point of Rugby football, and a goal 
could only be kicked from the field of play. It 
would do away with all that bad style o ply 
which so often takes place close to the goal-line, 
disputed tries, and crowds falling on the ball 
over the line, lying on the ball outside the line 
by funky defenders, running back with the ball 
behind one’s own goal-line, and touching-down, 
with all the obloquy thereby incurred, the un- 
just and absurd kick-off from the twenty-five 
yards—all would be swept away, and much fine 
and new ‘strategy would be developed, while 
kicking at goal would be immensely encouraged, 
for the very good reason that there would be no 
other way of scoring. 

But while the rules are what they are, my 
advice is to abide loyally by them, and do not 
study them with a view to find wordings out of 
which you can extract a verbal quibble. As 
they stand, they provide you with a game 
which you will love more the more you play it, 
and which you will not be able to find it in 
your heart to criticise until, as in the case of the 
writer, enforced abstention from active service 
allows your ardour, to a certain extent, to cool, 
and yourselves to take a more judicial if less 
enthusiastic view of the matter. 

There is no outdoor sport about which there 
is so much solicitude evinced by parents, guar- 
dians, and schoolmastere, for the safety of their 
charges, as football. Somehow it has got a bad 
name, and a large section of the public are never 
done condemning it. It is brutal, it is coarse, 
it is unscientific. Why all this abuse? It is 
utterly unfair. Probably the whole thing is 
due to the one feature of the Rugby game which 
had an appearance at least. of roughness, and 
which is now abolished—viz., hacking. The 
popular idea of football with hacking conjures 
up a lot of savages, with heavy clogs shod with 
iron, and whose sole Pasting consists in kicking 
cach other’s shins, while stretchers are in wait- 
ing to carry the killed and wounded off the field, 
and the player is fortunate who escapes with a 
week on crutches and a blue eye. 

Those of us who played in the hacking days 
know how unlike the truth such a picture is, 
and some may be forgiven if they think that 
‘when football lost hacking it lost a great charm. 
Be that as it may, there is no hacking now, and 
I may assert with confidence that there is no 
more danger in football, well played, than there 
is in any other of our outdoor sports. I ques- 
tion whether there is so much as in some others 
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ofthem. I say well played, for if you set a lot 
of rowdy fellows, whose sole idea of good play 
is success in knocking about and throttling 
opponents, to play football, they have in this 
game a fine opportunity for indulging in their 
whim ; but you should not on that account cry | 
down football, but rather hand over such men 
to the police. 

One word to parents and guardians as to who 
should play, and to whom it would be risky to 
play. 1 have already said that any healthy 
man or boy under thirty-five may play, and 
added that many unhealthy boys and men 
should play with a view to becoming healthy. 


The great thing is to begin young enough. 
How many parents who have a puny lad, with | 
feeble bodily development, narrow chest, round 
shoulders, shambling gait, sallow visage, prone 
to take colds, habitually wrapped in flannels 
and worsteds, and perhaps with a history of 
chest weakness in the family, are sorely exer- | 
cised, and naturally and properly so, when first 
sending him to school, as to the sports of the 
school, and especially football. 

My advice is this (and I give it free, gratis, 
and for nothing, to all readers ef the Boy’s 
Own Paver who choose to take it): Let him | 
play if he chooses ; rather encourage him to play 
than not. Keep frem his mind that he is not 
as other vigorous boys are; never send him 
away with a lecture on the delicacy he suffers 
from, the danger of colds, and the necessity to 
wear flannels, comforters, ete. Reserve all that 
for the schoolmaster. Warn him to sedulously 
and silently observe the lad's health, neglectin; 
no slight illness, but heartily encouraging al. 
his inclinations to mix with the others and be 
one of them. Again and again I have seen a 
lad rescued from, I believe, an early grave, 
certainly a weakly and delicate existence, by 
being taken in this way. There is a little 
danger, but: the risk is well worth incurring, as 
any parent will admit who sees the delicate boy 
return home, at the end of his first term even, 
with the set-up air, the springy ‘step, the rmddy 
hue and the ravenous appetite of a being start- 
ing on a new lease of Jife, and determined to 
make the running. A man or boy with un- 
doubted organic disease of the heart, with blood- 
spitting, or, above all, with any suspicion of 
brain disease, should, of course, never dream of 
playing. But I shall not go into a medical 
disquisition on the subject, though in another 
yaper and at another time one might well 

levote pages to it. How long may one continue 
playing? ‘The obvious answer is, ‘‘ As long as 
one does not feel going back, getting older 
and stiffer, and less useful."’ Not many players 
keep up their prime after thirty-two or thirty- 
three; not very many so Jong. But much 
depends on the habit of living and the oppor- 
tunities for practice. 


THE END. 


STUT!TUT! [MY FRIAD, DONT BE SO CoM) 


j(CEITED; ftY TURN WiLL cone Acai BEFORE 
a it Lone! 
ih \ 


“Boy's Own” Lifeboat Fund. 


(Sums received to February 7th.) 


MOUNT al- 
ready ac- 
kno w- 
ledged.. 861 8 9 


Jan, 27.— 
Per Mrs. 
A. WY. 
(Glasgow), 
4s,; Per 
F. Arding, 
bs. 4d.5 
Two Tele- 
graph 
Lads (Lin- 
coln), 
Is, 4d; 
Great 
Brickhill 
letch- 
ley), 
33. 6d. 5 
Aston 
Old Hall 
(Newport, 
Salop), 5s; Per J. C, Fyfe (Edin- 
burgh), 10s. 1}d.; Per Henry Booth 
(Rochdale), 8s. 6d.; Per Cyril Bailey, 78.; 
Per C, Wainwright (Birmingham), £1 2s. 
Jan. 28.—Per Percy Capper, £1 1s.; Per 
Mr. J. Miles (Liverpool), £2 10s. 6d. ; 
Boys of British School (Aylesbury), 3s. ; 
D. Theodore Timins (Clydesdale House), 
7s.; Better Late than Never, 3d.; W. H. 
Brown (Bedford), 1s.; M. A. H. J. E., 
2s. 2d.; Donald McKenzie (Tobermory’ 
£1 6s. 9d.; Cyril Baynes (Isleworth), 5d... 
Jan. 30.—Wm. (Moston), 18. 1d. ; T. Claude 
Danbuy (Wellington College), 38.; Richd. 
E. Fitch (Harlesden), 38.; Per R. C. Hislop, 
1s. 3d.; Per A. K. Hislop, 8s. 7d.; J. W., 28.3 
Per Miss M. Richardson, 15s.; F. M. Smith 
(South Cray), 5s, ; Pro Bono Publico, 2s. ; 
Fer Wm, M. Haddon (Glasgow), £2 10s. ; 
Per L. H. Bernard, 4s. 9d. .. . « 4108 
Jan. 31.—Per W. B. Seldon (Barnstaple), 
17s. 6d.; Per Arthur P. Rising (Great 
Yarmouth), 16s.; Common Property (Not 
tingham High School), 1s. Gd.; Harry 
Wall (St. Bees), 1s.; W. J. Cook (Woking), 
28. ; F. C. Smith (Sidcup), 1s. ; H. Lack, 
1s. 6d. ; Per W. Limmer, 5s. 4d.; W. B. 
Skaife (St. Helens), 1s. ; Per Marmaduke 
Rogers (Hyde), 7s.; G. T. C., 5d. ; Arthur 
Edwards (Lavenham), 1s.; Per E. H. 
Smith (Warborough), 7s. 4d.; Per Ed. 
Sherratt (Swansea), 12s. ae ne 
Feb. 1.—Per Wm. Geo. Cauldwell (Tolling- 
ton Park), 128. 9d.; 8. Nicholson (Jarrow), 
2s, 6d.; Jer Herbert Carron (Leyton), 
14s, 8d.; E. W. M. (Birmingham), 64. ; 
T. H. H. (Leicester), 1s.; Per John H. Lee 
(Chipping Sodbury), 11s. 7d. ; John Wat- 
kins (Bayswater), 1s. 6d... . - 246 
Feb. 2.—A. Hawkes (Clayford), 1s.; Ama- 
zon, 1s.; W. S. Clarke (Hartford), 1s. 6d.: 
Miss Dean (Oxford), 10s. 1d.; F. R. & 
(Bath), 1s.; D. W. A.,1s.; H.C. D. RB. 3 
John Hood and Others (Perth), 


36 98 


512 1 


3147 


Gd. 
H. P. and E, W. Gyton, 2s.; J. Gilder- 
sleeve, 1s.; Jer A. G. Greenwood (Pen- 
ryn), 28.; Per John Stanley, £1 13s. ; The 
Brothers White (Ramsgate), 10s.; E. 8. 


Wright (Camden Town), 2s. 6d. 397 
Feb, 3.—Christie, 2s. 6d, 

128, 8d.; J. Hughes (Carmarthen), 18. ; 

T. J. A. (Burton-on-Trent), 58.; H. M. 

(Dumbarton), Is.; R. H. Punshon, 18. ; 

E. R. Punshon (Harrogate), 1s. ve DBS 


Feb. 4.—Mr. Thomas Hicks (Cheddar), 
10s. 6d.; E. G. Lawrence (Winchester), 1s.; 
A. B.R., C.B.R., W. B. R., 68.; Per EB. 
Estcourt, 18, 94. ; Jessie, 58; Fred Giles 
and Harry Wood (Hailsham), 23. 3d 
Ernest Baker (Hailsham), 1s.; T. 8. 8., 28.5 
H. E. K. (Plumstead), 103. ; A Dominican 
(Kensington), 6d.; Per A. Lee (Edinburgh), 


10s. ; W. M. Baines (Tring), 5s. ; R. Gled- 
stone (Brough), 1s. Gd. ; Per 8. G. White, 
7s. 6d.; G. E. Oppler (Graz, Styria), 38. 2d. 
Feb, 6.--Per G. M. Wales, 13s.; Cryptogram 
(Cambs), 1s.; Mrs. Arkle, 1s.; A. and H. 
Mackrill (Hoxton), 1s.; J. Kent (South- 
wold), 1s. Gd.; Per Chas. Teate (Alum 
Bay), 4s, 9d.; W. Green (Ipswich), 1s. ; 
Per C. B. Cazaux, 78. 2d.; Per F. L. Mar- 
ler (Wiveliscombe), 9s.; G. and F, Hayman 
(Paddington), 28.; Per A. Edwards (Edin- 
burgh), 7s. 2d.; Smoked Codfish, 1s.; Fred 
Simpson, 1s.; Per 8. Wynn Mackenzie 
(Schorne College), 11s. ; Per E. A. Silver 
(Abingdon), 6d... ke 
Feb. 7.--Anonymous (South Kensington), 
1s.; Per Rt.Webb (Dublin), 7s.; Per Frank 
Previté (Lee), 5s. ; H. Pope(Leamington), 
1s. ; Mamfej (Clevedon), 5s, 6d. ; Frank 
Pidsley (Honiton), 2s. ; Ivanhoe (Llanid- 
loes), 1s.; Arm and Hammer (Birming- 
lam), 1s. 6d.; Kickerpo, 6d.; E. C. G. 
Touch (Inverary), 28. 6d.; Per 8. R., 
£2 12s.; Friend of Boy's 0 PAPER 
(Liverpool), 10s. a eee Os 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


{FOURTH SERIES.) 


Painting Competition. 
(Continued from page 407.) 


Senior Diviston.—Or Conours. 


N the Senior, as in the Junior Division, we 
soon found it desirable, if we were to do 
full justice to the competitors, to adjudicate on 
the Oils and Water Colours separately ; and 
this, again, has involved a very conbiderable 
increase in the total value of the prizes, which 
have had to be divided amongst several compe- 
titors. Readers have doubtless noticed how far 
we have exceeded our promises in nearly every 
competition. 
We will take the ‘‘oils” first, and our Adju- 
dication is as follows :— 
Prizes.—F ifteen Shillings each. 
JosErH Savin (aged 20 years), 18, Sandy 
Lane, Birmingham. 
MontTaGvuE GLENDENING (aged 17 years), 
Railway Station, Bourne, Lincolnshire. 


Prizes.—Ten Shillings and Sixpence cach. 

Ennest BENNING (aged 19 years), 134, Great 
Portland Street, w. 

Tuomas Hanpiey (aged 19 years), 21, Bul- 
wer Street, Everton, Liverpool. 


Prizvs.—ds. cach, 
Frank C. Luckuursr (aged 17 years), 42, 
Kilton Street, Battersea Park Road, s.w. 
Axtuur Rowe (aged 19 years), 14, Priory 
Road, Wandsworth Koad, s.w. 


Certificates. 
(Arranged in the order of merit.) 

W. PALMER, 1, Victoria Street, Stapleton Road, 
Bristol. 

JoUN ALFRED GRAY, 340, Essex Road, London. 

Epwp. J. RABY, 7, Providence Terrace, Cherry Orchard, 
Worcester. 

HERBERT J. CALLINGHAM, Woodbine Cottage, Brighton 
Road, Surbiton. 

Wa. DURANT, 40, Wood Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Taxry SNAITH, 6, Claremont Place, Gateshead-on- 

‘yne. 

WM. JOHN WARNER, 1, Thomas Place, Lower Norwood, 
S.E. 

Antuun F. KNIcut, 50 and 51, Minories, &. 

WALTER THoMPsoN, 4, Peckham Villas, The Crescent, 
Upton, FE. 

Anruur H. BUTCHER, “ Magdala,” Napier Road, Red- 
land, Bristol. 

GrorcE T. CANT, 104, Industry Road, Darnall, Shef- 
field, 

Tuomas A. WEST, 6, Floweryfield Terrace, Harpurhey, 
Manchester. 

JouN DONALDSON, 307, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

‘Wo. M. BuToHER, “‘ Magdala,” Napier Road, Redland, 
Bristol. 


Tom Mostyn, jun., 8, Church Lane, Harpurhey, Man- 
chester. 
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Correspondence. 


verhaps A READER).—The Royal Yacht 


AREADER (or 


Squadron files the white eusizu, and has a burgee 


with a crown in the centre of a red St. George’ 


Cross on a white field. The Royal Cork, Royal St, | 


George, Royal Victoria, Royal Yorkshire, Royal 
Alfred, Royal Dart, Royal Rothesay, and Royal Ports- 
mouth’ Yacht Clubs y the red ensign; all other 
yacht clubs bearing the prefix of “Royal” fly the 
blue ensign, some with and some without the club 
badge, as shown on the burgee. The white ensign 
is, with the exception of the Yacht Squadron, borne 
exclusively by the Royal Navy; the blue ensign is 
the flag of the Royal Naval Reserve, and the red 
ensign that of the Merchant Service. 


G. A. K.—-You will never learn to make a satisfactory 
pleture unless you give more attention to drawing. 
jet the form right first, then the colour. We have 
seen drawings by lads half your age that were better 
than yours, However, persevere. 

VRRDANT GREEN.—If there was any irregularity on 
the trial, or any different evidence, the man can be 
tried again. 
hair ; but this is merely tradition. 


E. T. ELKINGTON.—The notes of musical glesses are 
varied by filling them up to different heights with 


water. We never heard them called “ harfonicans” 
before. Look at your dictionary. 

ZANNEZ.. Francis Francis's ‘A Book on Angling,” 
fifteen shillings (Longmans, Paternoster Row) ; and 


J. H. Keene's ‘The Practical Fisherman,” half-a- 

guinea (Gill, 170, Strand). 2. The real estate goes to 

che st unless the father made a will. The other is 
vided. 


R. T.—The articles on Model Steam-Engines coi 
menced in No. 136. ‘* How to Make a Pinu-Organ 
yaa No. 64; and “Pupa Digging” began in 

10. 90. 5 


Tupsrt R, SANDILANDS. —For information concerning ! 


fretwork patterns, see our No. 140; or apply to 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, Old Bailey, E.c. 


C.F. T. R.— Perhaps you do not put it on properly. 
When you French-polish you should fold a piece of 
flannel into a cushion, and wet it well with the 
polish ; then lay a piece of clean linen rag on the 

nnel, and apply a drop of linseed-oil to it, and rub 
away in a circular direction, commencing very 
lightly, and finishing with naphtha applied in the 
game way as the polich. See back numbers for 


ingredi 


lients, 


Judas Iscariot is said to have had red ; 


ke liquid glue by dissolving s 
ycarpenter’s glue in brandy, 
spirits 
e it liquid again, 


t was Ctesibus who, in the second century; 
© the clepsydra with ‘wheels and dials, sho 
z the hours, days, and months, and signs of the zo- 
which has been confused with our modern 
It was Hooke who invented he auchor 
pallets, and thus allowed long pendulums to be 
used. 


0, C.—Lord Nelson was married to Mrs, Nisbet on 
1lth March, 1787; and Prince William Heury gave 
away the bride. 


E. 


A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE FyRst.—Answered several 
times before. Sir Julius V. “Official Hand- 
book to New Zealand,” now published by Wyman 


and Se 


R. F. Younc.—Highlands is pronounced as spelt in 
classical English. 


J. H. Suaw. 
you would see that the headlit 
is the samo as that of the m 
Boy's OWN Paver, and not * 
and we have no intention of complyin; 


You must be a very careless reader, or 
of your certificate 
This is TH 
Own Paper, 
g with your 


places over 5,400 feet deep. 

L. R. W.—Pontoons are large flat-bottomed boats, 
used in the formation of bridges for military pur- 
poses. Sometimes they are made of canvas atretched 
on wooden frames, sometimes they are metal cy- 
linders. They vary in size, but are generally twenty 
feet lung by four or five wide, and two and a half 

t deep. 
| ZERO.—We never said that the Ordnance maps were 
infallible. What we say ts that they are the best in 
the market. Do you think it likely that any of our 
map publishers would be at the expense of specially 
surveying every acre of the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of issuing a shilling map? 


N. P.R.-Light 1s invisible, Line a three-inch foot eylin- 
der with black velvet, and stop oneend. Make two 
holes opposite to one another two-thirds of the way 
down, und between these have a third hole. Hold 
the cylinder so that the sun shall shine through one 
of the holes and out at the other, and look down the 
tube. You will see nothing; but if 
of paper throngh the third hole and into the course 


owing to the reflection of the light from the intro- 
duced paper. 

| L, V.—To clean tarnished silver, make a saturated 
| solution of hyposulphite of soda, and rab the articles 
with a rag or brush dipped into it. 


“VEXATA QU&STIO.—1. The grammar schools received 
their name at a time when the grammar of the Eng. 
lish language was not written (think of that, ye tor- 
tured millions ), and when the principles of language 
could only be obtained through a study of the gram- 
mar of the ancient tongues, particularly Latin. Our 

| so-called “grammar schools” were thus practically 

fev Latin granimar school: nd hence the undue pro- 

minence still given to the dead languages in such 
establishments—a prominence necessitated by ao 
state of affairs which no longer exists. 2. The postal 
system of the States is much the same as that of our 

Colonies. In thinly-populated places the letters, 

instead of being delivered, are “left till called for.” 


R. BowsHER.--1. For maps of England, apply to Mr. 
i ‘Stanford, of Charing Cross; or of Messrs, A. and K. 
Johnston, of Paternoster Buildings. 2. Work hard 
‘and continuously, and you will succeed ; but if you 
abandon any subject, let it be higher mathematics. 
3. All right in every sense. 


H. L. Warts says that he makes his chromograph, 
centograph, hektograph, multigraph, or anyother: 
|. graph, out of a pound of glycerine, six ounces of 
water, and two ounces of gelatine; and that when 
this has been cooked for three-quarters of an hour 
over a slow fire, and set in the tin, it works as well 
asany other mixture, and has the advantage of being 
cheap and non pvisonous. 


ly, whisky, 
If it sets, a very sieht | 


ou put a piece | 
of the ray, the whole interior will be illuminated, ; 


statement is correct ; the great canon is in 


.—It is quite true that any respectable book- 
r can, if he choc get any book for you that is 

The English ‘catalogue contains » 
d at Stationers’ Hall, with 
uthors’ names, publishers’ names, and selling 


A ScoTTIsit EXILE.—We know of no magazine devoted 
to poetry. We do not take amateur contributions 


J.L. and R. W. C.—St. Andrews was begun in 1159. 
It was finished and consecrated in 1818. 

PA -Apply direct to the Admiralty. 
put you on the right track. 


CuntEw. —Try Stanford, of Charing Cross, for maps of 
all sorts. 


They will 


PPING.—The “ Chemical News,” or ‘Nature,’ or 
perhaps “Knowledge.” Write to the editor of tho 
latter with your query, or to the professor. 


Crom. Le It is odd. “The Boy who could not 
Whistle” would make a good fwiry tale, Never 
mind, Leigh, it is of no consequence, You may 


“pay too dearly for your whistle” if you are not 
careful. 

THUNDERBUS. 
short, and 


“Dolicho” means long, and “brachy” 
yhalic” headed, and you get long- 
headed t-headed, or dolichocephalic and 
brachycephalic No. Sxactly ; but we never 
said or intended that it included autographs of all 
the scientific men of the past and present. Is Dr. 
Whewell’s the only name that is absent? 4. The 
addreas of the Peace Society is at 47, New Broad 
Street, and you can get full information by applying 
to the secretary. 


A ScoT.--James VI. of Scotland was not present at the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following striking new stories, by writers 
already well known to our readers, will com- 
mence forthwith in our columns. Illustrated 
articles on ‘‘ Fowls,” ‘ Fishing,” etc., are also 
now ready, Will readers kindly make this 
known as widely as possible; as the present is of 
course a most favourable time for new sub- 
scribers to begin. 


“Puck to the Rescue : a Story of City 
Life. By Farmeich Owen, author of 
““Was he a Coward?” etc. (With Illustra- 
tions by ALFRED PEARSE.) Begins next week. 


“Siquard the Viking: « Story of Ad- 
venture by Land and Sea.”” By Paun Bake, 
author of ‘The New Boy,” etc., etc. (Pro- 
Susely Illustrated.) 


“All by Himself: a Story of the High- 
lands.” By Ascott R. Hops, author of 
“‘The Amateur Dominie,” etc., etc. (With 
Illustrations by Gorpox Browse.) 


“Through Fire and Through 
Water: a Story of Adventure and Peril.” 
By the Rev. T. S. MILuincron, M.a., 
author of ‘‘Some of Our Fellows,” etc., etc. 
(With Illustrations by Weits and Stasi- 
LAND.) 


No, 168.—Vol. IV. 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND 
THE POLE ; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON, 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE CRUISE OF THE 
SNOWBIRD.") 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


OHAPTRR XXVII.—WORKING ALONG THE PACK 
EDGE—AMONG THE SEALS AGAIN—A BUMPER 
SHIP — ADVENTURES ON THE ICE — TED 
WILSON’S PROMOTION. 

te: Arrandoon was steaming slowly 

along the pack edge, wind still west- 
erly, the Canny Scotia, with all canvas 
exposed, a mile or more to leeward of her, 

Both were heading in the same direction, 

north and by east, for McBain and our 

heroes had determined not to desert Silas 
until he really had what he called a voy- 
age—in other words, a full ship. 

“We can spare the time, you know,” 
the captain had said to Ralph: ‘a fort- 
night will do it, and I dare say Rory here 
doesn’t object to a little more sport before 
going away to the far north.” 


“It seemed marvellous that the rifle did not go off.” 
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“That I don’t,” Rory had replied. 

“(If we fall among the old seals, a fort- 
night will do it.” 

“Ay,” Allan bad said,.‘‘ and wan’t did 
Silas be happy !” n 

“Yes,” from McBain; “ and after all, to 
be able to give happiness to others is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest pleasures in this 
world.” a He 

Dear reader, just.a word parenthetically. 
I am'so sure, that what McBain said is 
true, that: I earnestly advise you to: try the 
experiment suggested by his words, for 
great is the reward, even in this world, of 
those who can conquer self and endeavour 
to bring joy to others, - 

The Arrandoon steamed along the pook 
edge, but it must not be supposed that this 
was 8 straight line, or anything like it. 
Indeed it was very much like any ordinary 
eoast-line, for here was a bay and yonder 
@ cape, and yonder again, where the ice is 
heavier, a bold promontory. But Green- 
land men call a bay a “‘ bight,” and a cape 
they call a “‘ point-end.” Let us adopt their 
‘nomenclature. 

The Canny Scotia, then, avoided these 
point-ends; she kept well out to sea, well 
away from the pack, for there was not 
ever-much wind, and Silas Grigg had no 
wish to be beset again. But the Arran- 
doon, on the other hand, steamed, as I have 
wid, in a straight line. She scorned to 
double a point, but went steadily on her 
sourse, ploughing her way through the 
bergs. ‘There was one advantage in this: 
she could the more easily discover the seals, 
for in the month of May these animals, 
having done their duty by their young, 
eommence their return journey to the north, 
the polar regions being their home par ex- 
eellence. They are in no hurry getting 
back, however. They like to enjoy them- 
selves, and usually for every one day’s pro- 
gress they make, they lie two or three on 
the jce. The capes, or point-ends, are 
favourite positions with them, and on the 
bergs they may be seen lying in scores, nor 
if the sun be shining with any degree of 
strength are they at all easily disturbed. 
It is their summer, and they try to make 
the best of it. 

Hark now to that shout from the crow’s- 
nest of the Arrandoon. 

“A large patch of seals in sight, sir.” 

Our heroes pause in their walk, and gaze 
upwards; from the deck nothing is visible 
+o windward save the great ice pack. 

‘“‘ Where away?” cries Stevenson. 

“On the weather bow, sir, and a good 
mile in through the pack.” 

‘What do you think, sir?” says Steven- 
son, addressing his commander. ‘‘ Shall 
we risk taking the ice again?” 

“Risk, Stevenson ?” is the reply. ‘‘ Why, 
man, yes; we'll risk anything to do old 
Silas a good turn. We'll risk more yet, 
mate, before the ship’s head is turned 
homewards.” 

Then the ship is stopped, and signals are 
made to Silas, who instantly changes his 
course, and after a vast deal of tacking and 
half-tacking, bears down upon them, and 
being nearly alongside, gets his main-yard 
aback, and presently lowers a boat and 
eomes on board the Arrandoon. 

Our heroes crowd around him. 

“Why,” they say, ‘‘you are a perfect 
stranger; it is « whole week since we've 
seen you.” 

“Ay,” says Silas, ‘and a whole week 
without seeing a seal—isn’t it astonish- 
ing?” 

“Ah! but they’re in sight now,” says 
McBain. ‘I'm going to take the ice, and 


| son, 


T'll tow you in, and if you're not a bum- 
per ship before a week, then this isn’t the 
Arrandoon, that’s all.” 

Silas is all smiles; he rubs his hands and 
finally laughs outright, then he claps his 


| hand on his leg, and, 


“I was sure of it,” says Silas, ‘‘soon 
as ever I saw your signal, ‘Matie,’ says 
I, ‘ yonder is a signal from the Arrandoon. 
I’m wanted on board; seals is in sight, ye 
may be sure. Matie,’ says I, ‘luck’s 
turned again,’ and with that I gives him 
such a dig in the ribs that he nearly 
jumped out of the nest.” 

* Make the signal to the Scotia, Steven- 
”” gays McBain, ‘‘to clew up, and to 
get all ready for being. taken in tow. 
Come below, Captain Grig, lunch is on the 
table.” 

Fairly seated at the table, honest Silas 
rubbed his hands again and looked with a 
delighted smile at each. of his friends in 
turn. There was a bluff heartiness ebout 
this old sailor which was very taking. 

“TI declare,” he said, ‘‘I feel just like a 
schoolboy home for a holiday ! ” 

Rory and Silas were specially friendly. 

“Rory, lad,” he remarked, after a 
pause, ‘* we won’t be long together now.” 

“No,” replied Rory; ‘and it isn’t sorry 
I am, but really downright sad at the 
thoughts of your going away and leaving 
us. I say, though—happy thought !— 
send Stevenson home with your ship and 
you stay with us in place of him.” 

Silas faughed. “What would my owners 
say, boy? and what about my little wife, 

“Ah! true,” said Bory; ‘I had for- 
gotten.” Then, after a pause, he added, 
more heartily, ‘‘But we'll meet again, 
won’t we?” 

‘Please God!” said Silas, reverently. 

“T think,” Rory added, ‘I would know 
your house among a thousand, you have 
told me so much about it—the blue-gre: 
walls, the bay windows, the garden, wit! 
its roses and—and—”’ 

“The green paling,” Silas put in. 

“* Ah, yes! the green paling, to be sure; 
how could I have forgotten that? Well, 
T'll come and see you, and won’t you bring 
out the green ginger that day, Silas!” 

‘« And the bun,” added Silas. 

“And the bun,” repeated Rory, after 
him. 

“And won’t my little wife make you 
welcome, too! you may bet your fiddle on 
that!” 

Then these two sworn friends grasped 
hands over the table, and the conversation 
dropped for a time. 

But there perhaps never was 8 much 
happier Greenland skipper than Silas Grig, 
when he found his ship lying securé 
among the ice, with thousands on thou- 
sands of old seals all around him. The 
weather continued extremely fine for a 
whole week. The little wind there had 
been died all away, and the sun shone 
more warmly and brightly than it had 
done since the Arrandoon came to the 
country. The seals were so cosey that they 
really did not seem to mind being shot, 
and those that were scaréd off one picce of 
ice almost immediately scrambled on to 
another. 

‘Fire away!” they seemed to say; 
‘* we are so numerous that we really won't 
miss a few of us. Only don’t disturb us 
more than you can help.” 

8o the seals hugged the ice, basking in 
the bright sunshine, cithcr sleeping soundly 
or gazing dreamily around them with their 
splendid cyes, or scratching their woolly 


ribs with their flippers for want of some- 
thing to do. 

And bang, bang, bang! went the rifles ; 
they never seemed to cease from the noon 
of night until mid-day, nor from mid-day 
until the noon of night again. 

The draggers of skins went in pairs for 
safety, and thus many a poor fellow who 
tumbled into the sea between the bergs, 
escaped with a ducking when otherwise he 
would have lost his life. 

Ralph — long-legged, brawny-chested 
Saxon Ralph—was among,‘‘ the ducked,” 
as Rory called the unfortunates. He came to 
a space of water. which was too. wide even 
for him. He would not-be beaten, though, 
so he pitched his rifle over first by way of 
beginning the battle. Then he thought, 
by swinging his heavy cartridge-bag by 
its shoulder-strap the weight would help 
to carry him over. He called this jumping 
from a tangent. It was a miserable failure. 
Bat the best of the fun—so Rory said, 
though it could not have been fun to Ralph 
—was this: when he found himself floun- 
dering in the water he let go the bag of 
cartridges, which at once began to sink, 
but in sinking caught his heel, and pulled 
him for the moment under water. Poor 
Ralph ! his feelings may be better imagined 
than described. 

“‘I madesure a shark had me! ” he said, 
quietly, when, by the help of his friend 
Rory, he had been brought safely to bank. 

It was not very often that Ralph had a 
mishap of any kind, but, having come to 
grief in this way, it was not likely that 
Rory would throw away so good a chance 
of chaffing him. 

He suddenly burst out laughing at lun- 
cheon that day, at a time when nobody 
was speaking, and when apparently there 
was nothing at all to laugh about. 

“What now, Rory? what now, boy?” 
said McBain, with a smile of anticipation. 

“Oh!” cried Rory, “if you had only 
seen my big English brother’s face when 
he thought the shark had him!” 

“Was it funny?” said Allan, egging 
him on, 

“Funny!” said Rory. ‘Och! now, 
funny is no name for it. You sheuld have 
seen the eyes of him !—and his jaw fall !— 
and that big chin of his. You know, 
Englishmen have a lot of chin, and—” 

‘““And Irishmen have a lot of cheek,” 
cried Ralph. “Just wait till I get you on 
deck, Row bey.” 

“Td make him whustle,” suggested the 
doctor. 

“Troth,” Rory went on, ‘it was very 
nearly the death o’ me. And to see him 
kick and flounder! SureI’d pity the shark 
that got one between the eyos from your 
foot, baby Ralph.” 

“* Well,” said Ralph, “it was nearly the 
death of me, anyhow, having to take off 
all my clothes and wring them on top of 
the snow.” 

“Qh! but,” continued Rory, assuming 
seriousness, and addressing McBain, ‘‘ you 
ought to have seen Ralph just then, sir. 
That was the time to see my baby brother 
to advantage. Neptune is nobody to him. 
Troth, Ray, if you’d lived in the good old 
times it’s a gladiator they’d have made of 
you entirely.”” 

Here came a low derisive laugh from 
Cockie’s cage, and Ralph pitched a crust 
of bread at the bird, and shook his fingers 
at Rory. 

But Rory kept out of Ralph’s way for a 
whole hour after this, and by that time 
the storm had blown clean away, so Rory 
was safe. 
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Allan had his turn next day. The 
danger in walking on the ice was chiefly 
owing to the fact that the edges of many 
of the bergs had been undermined by the 
waves and the recent swell, so that they 
were apt to break off and precipitate the 
unwary pedestrian into the water. 

Here is Allan’s little adventure, and it 
amakes one shudder to think. how nearly it 
led him to being an actor in a terrible 
tragedy. He was trudging on after the | 
seals with rifle at full cock, for he expected | 
a shot almost immediately, when, as he 
was about to leap, the snowy edge of the 
berg gave way, and. dawn he went. In- 
stinctively he held his rifle. out to his 
friend, who grasped it with both hands, 
the muzzle agaiust his breast, and thus 
pulled him out. It seemed marvellous 
that the rifle did not go off.* J 

When safe to bank, and when he noticed 
the manner in which he had been helped 
out, poor Allan felt sick, there is no other 
name for it. 

“Oh, Ralph, Ralph!” he said, clutching 
his friend by the shoulder to keep himself 
from falling, ‘‘ what if I had killed you?” 

When told of the incident that evening 
after dinner, McBain, after a momentary 
silence, said quietly, 

“I'm not sorry such @ thing should have 
happened, hoys; it ought to teach you 
caution, and it teaches us all that thero is 
Some One in whose hands we are; Some 
One to look after us even in moments of 
extremest peril.” i 

But I think Allan loved Ralph even 
detter after this. 

° . . 


Two weeks’ constant sealing ; two weeks 
during which the crews of the Arrandoon 
and Canny Scotia never sat down to a 
regular meal, and never lay down for two 
consecutive hours of repose, only eating 
when hungry and sleeping when they could 
no longer.keep moving ; two hours during 
which nobody knew what o’clock it was at 
any particular time, or which was oast or 
west, or whether it were day or night. 
‘Two weeks, then the seals on the ice dis- 
‘appeared as if by magic, for the frost was 
coming. 

“Let them ,? said Silas, shaking 
McBain warmly by the hand. ‘‘ Thanks to 
you, sir, I’m a bumper ship. Why, man, 
I’m full to the hatches. Low freeboard 
and all that sort of thing. Plimsoll 
wouldn’t pass us out of any British har- 
bour. Bat with fair weather and God’s 
help, sir, we'll get safely home.” 

“And now,” McBain replied, ‘there 
isn’t a moment to lose. We must get out 
of here, Captain Grig, or the frost will 
serve us trick as it did before.” 

With some difficulty the ships were got 
about and headed once more for the open 
sea. 

None too soon, though, tor there came 
again that strange, ethereal blue into the 
sky, which, from their experiences of the 
last black frost, they had learned to dread. 
The thermometer sank, and sank, and 
sank, till far down below zero. 

The Arrandoon took her ‘‘ chummy ship” 
in tow. 

‘* Go ahead at full speed,” was the order. 

No, none too soon, for in two hours’ 
time the great steam-hammer had to be 
set to work to break the newly-formed 
bay ice at the bows of the Arrandoon, and 


fifty men were sent over the aide to help 
heron. With iron-shod pikes they smashed 
the ice, with long poles they pushed the 


* Both these adventures are sketched from the life, 


bergs, singing merrily as they worked, 
working merrily as they sang, laughing, 
joking, stamping, shouting, and cheering 
as cver.and anon the great ship made 
another spurt, and tore along for fifty ora 
hundred yards. Handicapped though she 
was by having the Scotia in tow, the 
Arrandoon fought the ice as if she had 
been some mighty giant, and every minute 
the distance between her and the open 
water became less, till at last it could be 
seen even from the quarter-deck. But the 
frost seemed to grow momentarily more. 
intense, and the bay-ice stronger and 
harder between the bergs. Never mind, 
that only stimulated the men to greater 
exertions. It was a battle for freedom, 
and they meant to win. With well-mean- 
ing though ridiculous doggerel, Ted Wilson 
le 


the music, 
“ Work and keep warm, boys; heave and keep | 
hot, | 
Jack Frost, thinks he’s clever; we'll show | 
him he’s not, 
Beyond is the sea, boys ; 
Let us fight and get free, boys ; 
One thing will keep boiling, and that is the 


pot, 


With a heave O! 
Push and she'll go. 
To work and to fight is the bold sailor’s lot. 
Heave O—O—O! 


“Go fetch me the lubber who won't bear a 
hand, | 
We'll feed him on blubber, we'll stuff him | 
with sand, 
But yonder our ships, boys, 
Ere they get in the nips, boys, 
¢ We'll wrestle and work, as long’s we can 
stand, 
hen cheerily has it, men, 
Heave O—O—O! 
Merrily has it, men, 
Off we go, O-O—O!” 


Yes, reader, and away they went, and 
in one more hour they were clear of the 
ice, the Arrandoon had cast the Scotia 
off, and banked her fires, for, together with 
her consort, she was to sail, not steam, 
down to the island of Jan Mayen, where 
they were to tuke on board the sleigh-dogs, 
and bid farewell to Captain Cobb, the bold 
Yankee astronomer. | 

There was but little wind, but they 
made the most of what there was. Silas 
dined on board that day, as usual. They 
were determined to have as much of the 
worthy old sailor as they could. But | 
before dinner one good action was per- 
formed by McBain in Captain Grig’s | 
presence. First he called all hands and | 
ordered thém aft, then he asked Ted Wilson | 
to step forward, and addressed him briefly | 
as follows : 

“Mr. Wilson, I find I can do with | 
another mate, and I appoint you to the 
post.” | 

Ted was a little taken aback; a brighter | 
light came into his eyes; he muttered 
something—thanks, I suppose—but the 
men’s cheering drowned his voice. Then | 
our heroes shook hands with him all round, | 
and McBain gave the order, 

“Pipe down.” 

But as soon as Ted Wilson returned to 
his shipmates they shouldered him, and 
carried him high and dry right away for- | 


ward, and so down below. | 


(To be continued.) 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 


(Continued from p. 412.) 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 


wwhaaié 
K L M N O P 


The black pieces, whefi written on a diagram, 
are distinguished. by these six letters with a ring 
marked round each. 


Problem No. 61. 
By H. MAIDLOW. 


[wiire. | =6 pieces, 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


Problem No. 62. 
An End-game, by A. E, WATSON. 


[ BLACK. | 


WHITE. 


9 + 8=17 pieces. 


Black to play, and mate in eight (8) moves. 


Solutions of Problems 
In Vor. III. 

*Prosiem No. 55, page 299.—1, L c4 +, K or 
Mtakes L. 2, M c6, or M f5 double check and 
mate. 

Prosiem No. 56, page 395.—1, P dé, and 
2, mates accordingly. No. 57. 1, P e6, and 
2+, No. 58. 1, M d3, and 2, mate follows. 
No. 59. 1 L h8, ‘any move ; 2, the L gives mate 
at a8, d4, e5, g8, or hl, or the O mates at ¢3 
or e7 accordingly. 


2 


To Chess Correspondents. 


JACK AND Jrut.—You have made some mistakes with 
your two problems, because the positions and solu- 
tions do not correspond. Keep your problems for @ 
few months, and cxamine them from time to time, 
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FISHING STATIONS NEAR LONDON. 


PART Il. 


Fre Sunbury Lock to Walton is about two 
miles, and the whole of the water is plenti- 
fully supplied with fish. Walton is 17 miles from 
town, and the fare, return third-class, is 2s. 6d. 
A boat—a skiff will do—had better be hired for 
the bream, chub, roach, and jack-fishing here- 
abouts, or some of the best of it will be lost. 
There is a sort of lagoon or pool by the side of 
the tow-path, between Walton Bridge and 
Halliford, which is towards autumn frequently 
fished for jack and perch. I have taken some 
good jack from thence, and in summer time, to- 
Bande night, more than one nice little dish of 
ee 
Shep rton and Halliford are approached 
from Shop rton Station, which is 18? miles 
frem Waterloo, and the fare, return third, 2s, 6d. 
This is a delightful old-fashioned country village, 
and the walk from the station to the river is a 
charming one, exhibiting all the phases of 
beanty so dear to a frequenter of the valley of 
the Thames. The fish obtainable are very large 
trout from the weir—which is best approached, 


however, from Weybridge Station—bream, 
perch, roach, and the usual smaller fish, in 
great numbers. 


Weybridge is 19 miles from Waterloo, and 
the fare, return, is 2s. 10d. This town is on 
the Rivers Wey and Thames. The fishing is 
capital in both rivers. So far as the Thames is 
concerned, what I have said about Shepperton 
will stand for Weybridge ; but the Wey, a nice 
little river hereabouts, is not so well patron- 
ised as I think itshould be. On emerging from 
the station, turn to the left, and keep straight 
on for some half-mile, then, having arrived at 
the bottom of the hill, ask your way to the Wey. 
It is close by, and almost any of the rustics will 
instruct one as to the most likely places. Bream, 
roach, eels, and perch are very plentiful, and 
will repay the traveller for his attentions to 
them—always viding, of course, that his at- 
tentions are sufficiently lover-like and polite. 

Chertsey is nearly three miles and a half from 
Shepperton Weir, and throughout the river's 
course I have taken more fish than I can even 
approximately count. For twelve years I lived 
at Chertsey, and I-love the broad meads on 
either side the rivers, with their traditions of 
mighty battles, and their still remaining 
mounds under which the dead of the British 
and Roman warriors lie, There is Domesday 
Deep and Docket Point, both containing great 
old bavbel and other fish galore, and I have re- 


By J. Harrincton Keene, 
Author of “ The Practical Fisherman,” etc. 


collections of the keenest delight when, 
yet only a little fellow of six, I caught 
fish—even bream and barbel—out of 
the deep waters hereabouts under my 
father’s tutoring. 

Chertsey is 223 tiles from Water- 
loo, and the fare is 3s. 4d. third-class 
return. The water is about a mile from 
the station, but for miles either wa: 
there are capital spots for fishing. 
> have seen my father’s punt laden at 
» night time with barbel and bream from 
# the weir, and many a goodly trout 
from the weir has fallen to our rods. 
The river between Chertsey Bridge and 
Shepperton is down stream, and I have 
already intimated that on both sides 
the river there are fish to be found for 
tho looking. To the left of the bridge, | 
as one over going JSrom Chertse: 
town, the lock and weir are revealed, 
and all round about good fishing is to 
be had, and this is so right away past 
Laleham and un to Penton Hook ; the 
latter is better approached from Staines. | 
The Abbey River at Chertsey also pre- 
sents some exceptionally large jack and 

h, as well as a fair sprinkling of 
other fish. As its name implies, it runs by the 
site of the old abbey, which every boy will 
remember to have been very famous in historical 
associations, Chertsey is well worth a summer 
visit, and I feel convinced that many would 
spend their summer holidays in quiet inland 
towns such as this if they only knew their 
varied excellencies, much preferable to the 
boisterous rush for health by multitudes at the | 
seaside watering-places. 

Penton Hook is where the Abbey River joins 
the Thames, and is perhaps the most famous 
spot for fishing on the Thames. It abounds 
with choice spots for the bank angler, and is 
especially for the boat-fisherman. As I 
said before, it is best approached from Staines, 
and if any one of my young friends choose to fish 
down from Staines to Penton Hook Lock, he 
will find my old fiiend Mrs. Trotter, to whom he 
may convey my kind regards, and he will find 
no difficulty in getting a refreshing gisss of 
milk, etc., with a word of advice as to the most 
suitable localities near. 

Staines is about 19 miles from Waterloo, and 
the fare is 3s. return third. There are 
plenty of fish here, and boats are cheap, while 
at Egham, a couple of miles up the river, there 
are no end of barbel near the lock 
weir, though they run rather 
small. 

I shall not go any farther in this 
chapter with the Thames, but with- 
out further remarks advert to thé 
stations of the Lea, which in some 
cases may be even more advan! 
ous and available to the London 
angler than those I have spoken of. 
For choice I personally prefer the 
Thames, however, as is perha) 
only natural, seeing I was, as it 
were, born within sound of its 
sweet and ever-pleasant voice. 

The Lea is a charming river, 
producing fish in plenty, but it is 
very generally preserved near Lon- 
don, and properly so, for if such 
were not the case, because of the 
close contiguity to London, tho 
many thousands of anglers therein 
would soon overfish it, and destroy 
its utility. Still, come freestretches 
may be found, and careful fishing 
is, if nothing else, its own reward. 

Broxbourne is a favourite resort 
of London anglers, and is thus de- 
scribed in the ‘‘ Angler’s Diary”: 


—‘‘The New River and the Lea. The Lea 
holds trout, pike, barbel, perch, dace, chub. 
The fishery begins above at Page’s Water, the 
lock at Dobb’s Weir at Hodderton, and ends 
below (passing Mr. Eastwood's fishery, that runs 
by the side of it), at the Aqueduct Lock at 
Wormley. There are five miles of water and 
two weirs, Carthagena and King’s. The hotel 
is the ‘Crown,’ where tickets can be had for 
the season at 42s. bottom and jeck-fishing, 
21s. trouting. The day tickets are for bottom- 
fishing 1s., jack 2s, trout 5s. Trout-fishing 
commences on April Ist and ends August 81st. 
Tickets, those for trout excepted, do not give the 
holders the right of fishing in King’s Weir Pool, 
or on either of the ponds adjacent to Carthagena 
Weir. No person may fish with more than one 
rod and line. From the 1st March to the third 
Tuesday in August no leger-fishing with worms 
is allowed, nor must any lob or fish-bait be used 
by any but trout subscribers. No fishing for 
jack is allowed from 1st March to the third 
Taesday in August. No gorge-fishing between 
the third Tuesday in August and the Sist 
October. No perch, roach, or dace, except with 
the artificial fly, to be taken between April lst 
and June Ist.” : 

Tottenham is 6 miles from Liv. 1 Street, 
and the return ticket is 7d., but the water is 
preserved. The tickets are 21s, for season, and 
1s. per day. The fish are trout, dace, roach, 
barbel, jack, etc. 

Edmonton (Park Station, G. E, Railway) has 
some good jack. The terms are the same as for 
Tottenham. 

Lea Bridge is preserved similarly. The rail- 
way station is Stratford, 4 miles, return fare 
5d. Same kinds of fish. 

Rye House has some part of the fishery 
open. The other is preserved, and the tickets 
are 2s. for general fishing daily, and 5s. for 
trouting. 

The velsh Harp water at Hendon has a 
capital stock of fish in the water. It is 6% 
miles from St. Pancras, return fares 1s. I 
am not quite sure as to the terms, but think 
they are 1s. per day for general fishing. Mr. 
Warner, at the “Welsh Harp” Hotel, will 
answer any questions, 

I should have been glad to have extended this 
article, but I am warned that it is already 
very long on a subject that can interest only an 
integral part of the readers, upon whose interests 


the Editor always keeps a keen eye. 
THE END. 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THe Avrnor or ‘Toe ADVENTURES OF A THREE GUINEA WATCH,” ETC. 


JERE you ever at Coventry, 
reader? I don’t mean 

the quaint old Warwickshire 
city, but that other place where 
from morning till night you 
are shunned and avoided by 
everybody ? Where friends 
with whom you were once on 
the most intimate terms now 
pass you without a word, or 
look another way as you go by ? 
Where, whichever way you g°, 
you find yourself alone? Where 
every one you speak to is deaf, 
every one you appear before is 
blind, every one you go near 
has business somewhere else? 
Where you will be left undis- 
turbed in your study for a 
week, to fag for yourself, study 
by yourself, disport yourself 
with yourself? Where in the 


CHAPTER XXVI.—AT COVENTRY. 


Guinea-pigs fag for Oliver. 


playground you will be as solitary as 
if you were in the desert, in school you 
will be a class by yourself, and even in 
church on Sundays you will feel hope- 
lessly out in the cold among your fellow- 
worshippers. 

If you have ever been to such a place, 
you can imagine Oliver Greenfield’s ex- 
veriences during this Christmas term at St. 
Dominic’s. 

When the gentlemen of the Fifth Form 
had once made up their minds to any- 
thing, they generally carried it through 
with great heartiness, and certainly they 
never succeeded better in any under- 


taking than in this of ‘leaving Oliver to 
himself.” 

The only drawback to their success was 
that the proceeding appeared to have little 
or no effect on the very person on whose 
behalf it was undertaken. Not that Oliver 
could be quite insensible of the honours 
paid him. He could not—they were too 
marked for that. And without doubt they 
were as unpleasant as they were unmis 
takable. But, for any sign of unhappi- 
ness he displayed, the whole affair might 
have been a matter of supreme indifference 
tohim. Indeed, it looked quite as much 


Coventry as the Fifth Greenfield. If they 
determined none of them to speak to him, 
he was equally determined none of them 
should have the chance; and if it was 

of their scheme to leave him as much a8 
possible to himself, they had little trouble 
in doing it, for he, except when inevitable, 
never came near them. 

Of course this was dreadfully irritating 
to the Fifth! The moral revenge they had 
promised themselves on the disgracer of 
their class never seemed to come off. The 
wind was taken out of their sails at every 
turn. The object of their aversion was 
certainly not reduced to humility or peni- 
tence by their conduct; on the contrary, 
one or two of them felt decidedly inclined 
to be ashamed of themselves and feel foolish 
when they met their victim. 

Oliver always had been a queer fellow, 
and he now came out in a queerer light 
than ever. 

Having once eeen how the wind lay, and 
what he had to expect from the Fifth, he 
altered the course of his life to suit the 
new circumstances with the greatest cool- 
ness. Instead of going up the river ina 
pair-oar or a four, he now went up in & 
sculling boat or a canoe, and seemed to 


as if Greenfield had sent the Fifth to. enjoy himself qnite os much. Instead of 
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doing his work with Wraysford evenin, 
after evening, he now did it undisturb 
by himself, and, to judge by his progress 
in class, more successfully than ever. In- 
stead of practising with the fifteens at 
football, he went in for a regular course of 


practice in the gymnasium, and devoted | 


imself with remarkable success to the 


horizontal bar and the high jump. In- 


stead of casting in his lot in class with a, 


jovial though somewhat distracting set, he 


now kept his mind free for his studies, and | 


earned the frequent commendation of the 
Doctor and Mr. Jellicott. 

Now, reader, I ask you, if you had been 
one of the Fifth at St. Dominic's, would 
not all this bave been very riling? Here 
was a fellow convicted of a shameful piece 
of deceit, caught, one might say, in the 
very act, and by his own conduct as good 
as admitting it. Here was a fellow, I say, 
whom every sensible boy ought to avoid, 
not only showing himself utterly indiffer- 
ent to the aversion of his class-fellows, but 
positively thriving and triumphing before 
their very faces! Was it any wonder if 
they felt very sore, and increasingly sore, 
on the subject of Oliver Greenfield ? 

One boy, of course, stuck to the exile 
through thick and thin. If Oliver had 
murdered all St. Dominic's with slow 
poison, Stephen would have stuck to him 
to the end, and he stuck to him now. He, 
at least, never once admitted that his 
brother was guilty. When slowly he first 
discovered what were the suspicions of the 
Fifth, and what was the common talk of 
the school about Oliver, the small boy’s 
indignation was past description. He 
rushed to his brother. 

“Do you hear the lics the fellows are 
telling about you, Noll?” 

be Vos,” said Oliver. 

«Why don’t you stop it, and tell them ?” 

«“What’s tho use? I’ve told them once. 
If they don’t choose to belicve it, they 
needn't.” ; 

Any other boy would of course have 
taken this as clear evidence of the elder 
brother’s guilt; but it only strengthened 
the small boy’s indignation. 

“7’ll let them know, if you won’t,” and 
forthwith he went and proceeded to make 
himself a perfect nuisance im the school. 
He began with Wraysford. 

“T say, Wray,” he demanded, ‘‘do you 
hear all the lies the fellows are telling 
about Noll?” 

“Don’t make 8 row now,” said Wrays- 
ford, shortly, ‘I’m busy.” But Stephen 
had no notion of being put down. 

‘‘The fellows say he stole an exam. 
paper, the blackguards! I'd like to punch 
all their heads, and I will too.” 

“Clear out of my study now,” said 
Wraysford, sharply. 

Stephen stared at him a moment, Then 
his face grew pale as he grasped the mean- 
ing of it all. F 

“Tsay, Wray, surely you don’t believe 
it?” he cried. 

“Go away, now,” was Wraysford's 
only answer. 

But this did not suit Stephen, his blood 
‘was up and he meant to have it out. 

“Surely you don’t believe it?” he re- 
peated, disregarding the impatience of the 
other; ‘‘you arcu’t a blackguard, like tho 
rest 2”? 7 

*‘Do you hear what I tell you?” said 
Wraysford. 

«No, and I don’t mean to!”’ retorted the 
irate Stephen. ‘‘If you were anything of 
a friend you'd stand up for Oliver. You're 
a beast, Wraysford, that’s what you are!” 


You're a 


continued he, in a passion. 
I could kill 


blackguard! you’re a liar! 
you!” 

And the poor boy, wild with rage and 
misery, actually flung himself blindly upon 
his brother’s old friend—the saviour of his 
own life. 

Wraysford was not angry. There was 
more of pity in his face than anger as he 
took the small boy by the arm and led him 
to the door. Stephen no longer resisted. 
After giving vent to the first flood of his 
anger, misery got the upper hand of him, 
and he longed to go anywhere to hide it. 
He could have endured to know that Oliver 
was suspected by a good many of the 
fellows, But tofind Wraysford among them 
was cruel blow. 

But in due time his indignation again 
came to the fore, and he ventured on 
another crusade. This time it was to 
Pembury. He knew before he went he 
had little enough to expect from the sharp- 
tongued editor of the ‘‘ Dominican,” so 
went hoping little. 

To his surprise, however, Pembury was 
Kinder than usual. He told him Plainly 
that he did suspect Oliver, and explained 
why, and advised Stephen, if he were wise, 
to say as little about Oliver as possible at 
present. The young champion was quito 
cowed by this unexpected reception. He 
did his best to fly in a rage and be defiant, 
but it was no use, and he retired woefully 
discomfited from the interview. 

Others to whom he applied when once 
again his anger got the better of his 
wretchedness met him with taunts, others 
with contempt, others with positive un- 
kindness, and after a week Stephen gave it 
up and retired in dudgeon to the territory 
of the Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles, deter- 
mined that there at least be would, at the 
edge of the knuckle if needs be, compel 
a faction to declare for his brother. 

In this undertaking, I need hardly 


say be was eminently successful. There | 


were those emong the Guinea-pigs and 
Tadpoles who were ready to declare for 
apybody or anything as long as there 
was a chance of a row on the head of 
it. Already the question of Greenfield 
senior had been occupying their miag- 
nificent minds. When the story first fell 
suddenly into their midst, it was so sur- 
prising that, like the frogs and the log in 
the fable, they were inclined to be a little 
shy of it. But, ually becoming accus- 
tomed to it, and looking carefully into it 
from all sides, it seemed somehow to con- 
tain the promise of @ jolly row, and their 
hearts warmed to it proportionally. No 
one quite liked to start the thing at first, 
for fear doubtless of not doing it full 
justice, but it only wanted a spark to kindle 
the whole lower school on the question of 
Greenfield senior. Stephen it was who 
supplied the spark. 

‘e entered the Fourth Junior room one 
day, after one of the unsuccessful crusades 
of which we have spoken, utterly cast 
down and out of humour. He flung his 
cap on to the peg, and hiznsclf on to his seat, 
in an unusually agitated manner, and then, 
to the astonishment of everybody, broke out 
inte tears ! 

This was a rare and glorious opportunity, 
of course, for Bramble. 

“ Beastly young blub-baby ! ” exclaimed 
that doughty hero, ‘‘ you're always blub- 
bing! I never knew sucha fellow to blub, 
did you, Padger?” 

Padger said it was worse than the baby 


in which not a few of their nearest and 
dearest friends joined. 

This performance had the effect of re- 
storing Stephen’s composure. Hastily 
dashing away his tears, he flew with un- 
wonted wrath at his encmy. Bramble, 
however, managed to get behind Padger 
and the rest, and thus fertificed shouted 
out, 

“Yah, boo, howling young sucking pig, 
go home to your mammy, or your great 
big cheat of a blackguard thief of a caddish 
big brother! Do you hear? Who stole 
the exam. paper? Eh, Padger. Yah, boo, 
pack of sneaking Guinea-pigs ! ” 

This last objurgation, which was quite 
unnecessary to the beauty or force of the 
speech, gave riso to a huge tumult. 

The Guinea- pigs present took it up as 
direct challenge to themselves, and it de- 
cided them instantly to declarein favour of 
Stephen and his big brother. Paul led the 


attack. 

“Shut up, you young cad, will you ?” 
said he, ‘you know well enough you stole 
the paper.” 

Of course no one, not even Paul himself, 
attached any meaning to such an absurd 
accusation, but it came conveniently to 
hand. 

This declaration of war was promptly 
taken up on all sides, and for a short period 
the Fourth Junior had o rather dusty ap- 
pearance. When at length a little order 
was restored, a lively discussion on the 
crime of Greenfield senior ensued. The 
Tadpoles to a man believed in it, and gave 
it as their candid opinion that the fellow 
ought to be hung. ‘Yes, and expelled 
too added a few of the more trucu- 

lent. 

The Guinea-pigs, cn the other hand, 
whatever they thought, protested vehe- 
mently that Greenfield senior was the 
most virtuous, heroic, saintly, and jolly 
fellow in all St. Dominic’s, and denounced 
the Tadpoles and all the rest of the school 
as the most brutal ruffians in Christen- 
dom. 

“They ought all to be expelled, every 
one of them,” suid one; ‘all except Green- 
field senior, and I hope they will be.” 

‘‘All I koow is,” said Paul, ‘I'll let 
them have a bit of my mind, some of 
them.” 

“So will I,” said another. 

“You haven't got any to give ’em a bit 
of,” squealed Bramble, ‘‘ so now!” 

“All right, I'll give ’em a bit of you 
then,” retorted Paul. 

“You wouldn’t get any of them to touch 
him with a pair of tongs,” added another. 

This was too much for Bramble, and 
another brief period of dust ensued. Then, 
comparative quiet once more prevailing, 
Paul said, 

“TI tell you what, J mean to stick to 
Greenfield senior.” 

“So do I,” said another youth, with his 
face all over ink, ‘‘I mean to fay for him.” 

‘So do I!” shouted another. 

“So do I!” shouted another. 

And a general chorus of assent hailed 
the idea. 

“‘We'll all fag for him» I vote, eh, 
Stee?” said Paul, “the whole lot of us! 
My eye, that'll be prime! Won't the 
others just about look black and blue!” 

It was a magnificent idea! And no 
sooner conceived than executed. 

There was a great rush of Guinea-pigs 
to Oliver’s study. He was not there. So 
much the better. They would give him a 


at home, and the two thereupon started a | delightful surprise! 


mocking caterwaul on their own account, 


8o they proceeded straightway to empty 
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his oupboards and drawers, to polish up his 
cups, to unfold his clothes and fold them 

* again, to take down his books and put them 
up again, to upset his ink and mop it up with 
one of his handkerchiefs, to make his tea 
and spill it on the floor, to dirty his collars 
with their inky hands, to clean his boots 
with his hat-brush, and many other 
thoughtful and friendly acts calculated to 
make the heart of their hero glad. 

In the midst of their orgies, Wraysford 
and Pembury passed the door, and stopped 
to look in, wondering what on earth 
the tumult was about. But they were 
greeted with such a storm of yells and 
hisses that they passed on, a little uneasy 
in their minds as to whether or no hydro- 
phobia had broken out in St. Dominic’s. 

After them a detachment of Tadpoles, 
headed by Bramble, appeared on the scene, 
for the purpose of mocking. But whatever 
their purpose may have been, it was aban- 


doned for more active opposition when 
Paul presently emptied a tumblerful of 
lake ware tea m the face of Master Bram- 

e. 

A notable battle was fought on the 
threshold of Greenfield eenior’s study, in 
which many were wounded on both sides, 
and in the midst of which Oliver arrived 
on the scene, kicking right and left, and 
causing a general rout. 

How their hero appreciated the attentions 
his admirers had paid him during his ab- 
sence the Guinea-pigs did not remain or 
‘return to ascertain. They took for granted 
| he was grateful, and bashfully kept out of 
the way of his thanks for a whole day. 

After that their enthusiasm returned, 
but this time it found a new vent. They 
| decided that, although they would all fag 
for him to the end of his days, they would 
not, for a season at any rate, solicit jobs | 
|from him; but rather encourage him by 


their sympathy and applause at a more 
respectful distance. 

So they took to cheering him in the 
playground, and following him down the 
passages. And this not being enongh, they 
further relieved themselves by hooting (at 
a respectful distance also) the chiefs of the 
senior school, whose opinions on the ques- 
tion of Greenfield senior were known -not 
to agree with their own. 

If Oliver was not grateful for all thie 
moral support in his trouble, he must have 
been a villain indced of the deepest dye. 
Ho never eaid in so many words he wes 
grateful; but then the Guinea-pigs re- 
membered that feelings are often too deep 
and too many for words, and so took for 
granted the thanks which their consciences 
told them they deserved. 

Meanwhile a fresh number of the ‘‘ Do- 
minican” was in progress, and rapidly 
nearing the hour of publication. 

(To be continued.) 


———_ 


Ameri- 
W caus the 
memory of 
y Farragutis 
cherished 
Rwith oa 
# pride akin 
to that of 
Yelson in 
England. 
He was to 
H them not 
only the 
naval hero; 
he was the 
type and 
model of 
everything 


nerous, 
and noble. 
And he de- 
serves the 
high place 
which he holds in the annals of his country. 
Born in 1801, the son of a worthy sire, who also 
distinguished himself as a naval commander, 
David Farragut served in the war with England 
in 1812. He rose step by step in the American 
navy, till, in 1861, on tho ontbreak of the Civil 
War, he was steadfast to his country in the 
midst of defection and treason. At New Orleans 
he was hailed as victor; and sailors are proud 
to tell how at Mobile ho caused himself to be 
lashed to the mast while, amid a storm of shot 
and shell, he carried his ship through every 
obstacle. When peace came he was hailed as 
one of the saviours of the Union, and he died 
in 1870, full of years and honour. His funeral 
at New York was a great national demonstra- 
tion, the representatives of every public depart- 
ment joining in the procession, and almost the 
whole population of the city witnessing the 
spectacle. 

Why do we recall this in our pages? Because 
the early life of the great admiral contains a 
memorable lesson for boys, in England as well 
as America, When only a cabin-boy on 
his father’s ship, he was led away by bad com- 


panions, and easily acquired their habits. How | 


frank, ge- | 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 
well-known position in the navy and before the 
world. : 

“It was all owing,” he replied, ‘‘ to a resolu- 
tion I formed when I was little more than ten 
| years of age. My father had been sent down to ! 
New Orleans, with the little navy we then had, 
to look after matters connected with the sup- | 
posed treason of Aaron Burr. I went with him 
as his cabin-boy. I had some qualities that I 
was then silly enough to think were making a 
man of me. I could swear like an old salt, ; 
could drink as stiff a glass of grog as if I had 
doubled Cape Horn, and could smoke like a 
locomotive. I was great at cards, and fond of 
gambling in almost every shape. My father, | 
who had long watched my course of conduct, at | 
the close of dinner one day called me to his | 
cabin, locked the door, and then said to me, 

“*«David, what do you mean to be ?’ 

y ‘*T mean to follow the sea, as you have 
lone.’ 

‘«« Follow the sea! Yes, be a poor, miserable, 
' drunken sailor before the mast, kicked and ; 
j cuffed about the world, and die at last in some | 
! fever hospital, very likely in a strange and ; 
: foreign clime.’ 

! No,’ I said, ‘I'll tread the quarter-deck, 
i and command a vessel, as you do.’ 

| _ “No, David ; no boy ever trod the quarter- 
| deck who had such principles as you have, and 
| such habits as you have formed and are forming. 
| You'll have to change your whole course of life 
i if you ever expect to become a man.’ 

“ Saying this, my father left me and went on 
‘deck. I was stunned by the rebuke and over- 
| whelmed with mortification. ‘A Tr, miser- 
' able, drunken sailor before the mast, kicked and 
| cuffed about the world, and to die at last in 
' some fever hospital! That is my fate, is it ? 
: No! I'll change my life, and change it at once. 
I will never utter another oath, I will never 
: drink another drop of intoxicating liquors, I will 
' never gamble agnin.’. And, as God is my wit- 
ness and help, I have kept those three vows to 
; this hour. This decision led me to reflection ; 
' and shortly after I became a Christian, and that 
i settled my temporal, as, blessed be God, it has 
i also settled my eternal destiny.” 

. It was at first, perhaps, merely the Jove and 
| respect he had for his father that checked him 
| in his evil course. The talk in the cabin, and 
i the resolution that followed, proved the turning- 
point in his life. Other and higher motives 


he became a changed character will be best told | afterwards came into play, and had part in form- 
in his own words, as recorded by a friend. ing his manly Christian character. Having 

The summer after tho war was over, the | been faithful in the early resolve, he was faith- 
admiral was spending the season with his /| ful in greater things ; and the boy whe began 
family at Long Branch, in New Jersey. Sitting | by honouring his father and following bis 
one morning on the portico of the hotel where | counsel, honoured also his Heavenly Father, 
he was staying, he was asked by this friend how | who has said, ‘‘Them that honour Me, I will 
it was that he had been able so successfully to | honour.” 
serve his country, and how he had risen to his ; 


A CEASELEsS BATTLE. 

There is a battle fought every year in one 
of our dependencies in which more lives are 
lost than are set down in the histories to the 
majority of the world-famous 3 les, In 
1880, the number of our follow-subjects who 
fell _in this campaign “was 21,990, and the 
number was about the same in cach of the 
previous five years. We are speaking of those 
who are annually killed in British India 
by wild beasts and venomous snakes, and 
are quoting from’ a Statistical Abstract just 
issued by the-India Office. During the last six 
years there have been sacrificed, by preventible 
canses, 122,917 human beings. It is the same 
as if the town of Leicester or the entire county 
of Hereford had been swept ont of existence. 
Taking the year 1880 alone, of which the figures 
are given above, snakes killed 19,150 persons, 
tigers 872, wolves 347, leopards 261, bears 108, 
elephants 46, hyenas 11, and other wild beaate 
1,195. These returns are exclusive of Mysore. 
As to the districts, Bengal returns rather more 
than half the entire mortality, and the North- 
West Provinces and Onde represent a quarter of 
the total. In addition to the foregoing, the 
amount of property destroyed is fearful to con- 
template. Tigers helped themselves to 5,339 
cattle in 1880, and altogether 538,586 cattle 
were slain, and doubtless consumed by wild 
beasts. The worst feature in tho return is that 
the number of victims is increasing—that the 
loss of human life is 2,700 greater than it was 
in 1876, and the loss of animals 10,152 more 
than in 1875. In 1875, 22,357 wild beasts and 
270,185 snakes were destroyed; in 1880 the 
numbers were 14,886 and 212,776. 


a. 
A glimpse of the river! it glooms 
Underneath the black arches, 
Across it the broad shadow looms, 
And the eager crowd marches ; 
Where washing the feet of the city, 
Strong and swift it is flowing ; 
On its bosom the ships of the nations 
Are coming and going ; 
Heavy laden it labours and spends, 
In a great strain of duty, 


The power that was gathered and nursed 


Our Rider, 


Ti 


In the calm and the beauty. 
Like thee, noble river, like thee, 


A cuimpse of the river! it glimmers Let our lives in beginning and ending, 


Through the stems of the beeches ; 


Through the screen of the willows it 
Fair in their g:- 
shimmers 
E thering be, 
In long winding reaches ; 
owl ast ; And great in the 

lowing so softly that scarcely Mie: <6 “thels 
It seems to be flowing, m 
spending. 
But the reeds of the low little islands . 


‘ I RAIG. 
Are bent to its going ; isa CRAIG. 


And soft as the breath of a sleeper 
Its heaving and sighing, 


In the coves where the fleets of the lilies 


At anchor are lying. 
It looks as if fallen asleep 


In the lap of the meadows, ani smiling 


Like a child in the 
grass, dreaming 
deep 

Of the flowers and 
their golden be- 


guiling. 
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PUCK TO THE RESCUE. 


By Fareteich Owex, AUTHOR oF “Was HE A CowaRD?” ETC. 


NE day last week a man came into my 
shop. 


s bird un- 
like any I 
had ever 
seen before. 

So many 
of the crea- 
tures have 
passed un- 
der my eyes; 
that a 
glance ge- 
nerally suf- 
fices to tell 
me at once 
what breed 
or kind it is 
likely to be- 
long to; but 
this was so 
new to me 
that I left 
what I was 
about, and 
came across 
to the front 
shop to look 
closer. 

I had not 
taken stock 
of the man, 
beyond see- 
ing that he 
was big and 
bony and 
tanned, with 
grizzled 
hair. He, 
too, was . 
specimen o' 
ces that 
one sees a 
good deal of 
down our 
way — the 
seafaring 
man, or tra- 
velled 
dealer. 

But my 
attention 
was fixed 
upon the 
eage, and, 
as the fel- 
low had set 
it on the 
counter, and 
was wiping 
his face with 
his handker- 


I had just opened my lips to ask him a 
question (the man, not the bird) when, 
with a loud cry, I might say a yell, and 
an exclamation, which I could not write 
down, he (Bate the cage, and rushed 
from the shop as though he had a mad 
bull at his heels. 

I looked up in amazement, and there 
stood my son Mark, who had come in by 
the door at the back ef the shop, and who 


In his hand he carried a small | Mark, laughing heartily. 
cage, of foreign workmanship, containing | he set eyes upon me he 


CHAPTER I. 


‘“Why, I must have scared him,” cried 
“The moment 
ited.” 


“Why, | must have scared him!” 


Simultaneously we both did the same 
thing. 


Our staircase has a window opening over | 


a lane, which by a sharp turn leads up 
into the main street that the houses front. 

Mark and I both ran to this window. 
The thought had flashed through the mind 


of us both, that if this bird-selling fellow | 


was up to no good, as seemed not unlikely, 
he would most probably avoid a straight 


now stood staring with wonder like myself. | course up the broad high-road. 


‘We were right. He had dodged round 
the first crooked corner he came to. As 
we reached the window there he was, hur- . 
rying along, 
at a steady 
trot, his hat 

ulled low 

lown, and 
mu fied, 
with his big 
coat, up to 
the chin. 

Suddenly a 
heavy drop 
or two of 
rain fell,and 
he quickly 
turned his 
face up- 
wards. is 
scowling 
eyes and 
louring 
black brows 


membered 
the face. 

» A sick 
feeling ran 
over me, I 

alled Mark 
ack from 
the window. 
“Come 
long, m 
boy” I said. 
“We’releav- 
ing the shop 
to take care 
of itself. 
Come!” 
Mark 
lookedatme. 


now. What's 
it all about ? 
Do you 
know him? 
He looks an 
arrant 
scoundrel.” 
“Ay,” I replied, and I tried, to laugh, 
though I did not for the moment feel 
much like it. ‘‘He does not look worse 
than he is,” 

“Then you do know him,” ssid Mark, 
as we returned to the shop. 

There is a small looking-glass hangs 
behind our parlour door, and I looked at 
myself in it, though I am not 8 vain man. 

I had a long gaze at my boy, too, when 
he was not noticing me. Something to be 
proud. of there, for Mark is es handsome a 
fellow for his sixteen years as you might 
| see, and as good as he is handsome. 

“‘T have never believed them when they 
say you are like me, Mark,” I said, later 
| on, when we sat at tea, ‘‘ but I must belicve 
| it now!” 

“Like what you were at his age,” put in 
Mark's mother. ‘‘ Weil, you have found 
out something. And what has opened 
your eyes all at once?” 

By-and-by I told them the story. 
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Mark says it is worth putting into the 
Boy's Own Paper. I must leave that for 
the Editor to decide, 

Py * . * ° 

To begin, I must go back a good many 
years. 1 was apprenticed to a bookbinder 
in a big city, miles away from the quict 
country place where I was‘born and had 
lived the best part ef my fifteen years. 

Neither father nor mother, brother nor 
sister, had I. If ever a lad was a stranger, 
and alone, ee was, in thé days I am 
now speaking of. 

Yet it was » piece of good fortune had 

laced me where I was, for in the general 

reak-up of -affairs, following my father’s 
sudden death, there was not left even the 
wherewithal to pay a premium for me to 
learn a trade, and it was only through an 
acquaintance speaking to a friend of his 
for me, that I was taken as an apprentice, 
without fee or payment of any kind. 

I had one fellow-apprenticc, and I did 
not see much of him. He had a home, 
parents, sisters, and he rather looked down 
upon me, I expect. 

He went away every Saturday and came 
back on Monday morning. Our master 
always slept at home with bis family, a 
few miles out of town, so, after working 
hours, we lads had the place to ourselves, 
with old Betty, who kept the place clean 
and did for us. She was deaf, and lived 
mostly in the kitchen. : 

We might have been better friends, Joe 
Banks and I, but our tastes were quite 
unlike. He did not care for books, further 
than the binding of them—our business. 
I was always dipping into them when I 
got a chance; often, I am afraid,‘to the 
neglect of my work. Indeed, it was my 
fondness for reading which had made me 
ao readily follow up the chance of learning 
a trade that took me, as it were, into the 
thick of it. 

Joe was fond of playing the dandy. He 
had a ring, and a cane with a tassel to it, 
and his ambition was to go into the park 
of a summer evening, and gaze at- the 
grand equipsges and mix with the smart 

jople as much as he could. I went with 

im once, but I could see no fun in it, and 
I gave him the slip and went home, 

Well, we are not all alike in our tastes. 
Perhaps my ways seemed just as unac- 
countable to him. 

I used to get adip into one book and 
another as they came through our hands. 
Old volumes that we would have to re-bind 
sometimes I could manage to get a good 
way into, between whiles, and of evenings. 
History and tales, biography, and voyages 
and travels. Nothing came amiss. I seldom 
managed’ to finish anything—only when 
an odd volume happened to be left with 
us, and by some chance was never called 
for again. 

But of all the books, what took my fancy 
most was Natural History. Any mortal 
thing bearing on birds, beasts, or fishes, 
took hold of me to that extent that I can- 
not describe. One time, when the master 
was away, and allowed us boys so much to 
board ourselves, I half starved myself 
(living on bread and dripping) to buy a 
book I had only been able to get a glimpse 
of as we were binding it. 

It was about pigcons, end that it was 
turned the scale. 

Often I had felt lonely and miserable 
enough when Joe Banks started merrily 
away to Greenleigh. 

He bad askcd me once to go down home 
with him, but I felt at that time too shy 
and miserable to care for going among 


strangers, and afterwards—well, to tell 
the truth, my clothes got very shabby. I 
grew fast, and altogether I did not fancy 
myself smart enough to be introduced to 
Master Joe’s fine friends. 

‘You're all right, with your books and 
things,” he said, one fine Saturday, as he 
prepared to leave. 

“Oh! I’m all right,” I made answer, as 
merry as could be. 

It was not very cheerful, though, up in 
the garret where we slept, and where, more 
than once, I believe I blubbered a little, 
watching Joe out of sight, swinging his 
cane, and sticking out his little finger for 
the ring to glitter in the sunshine. 

But after that day, when I got the book 
I have spoken of, I never had a dreary 
moment, nor envied Joe his home or his 
friends. 

I forget the name of the book or its 
writer now, but I know it began with a 
wonderful account of the way the Persians 
used to tame and train their pigeons, the 
messages they sent, the fun they had with 
them ; and then it went on to tell all about 
the feeding; and the breeding, ond the 
keeping of them, and what sort to buy, 
and 80 on. 

I made up my mind there and then. I 
had no more idea how I was going to carry 
out my plan than you may have how to 


catch an ostrich, or tame a whale, but I 


was going to do it—to keep pigeons. 

First thing I made up to old Betty. 
She was as deaf as an-adder, and, in 
answering any questions put to her, you 
might be sure only of .one thing—she never 
by any chance lighted on the right one. 

So when I now asked her could I have 
‘those bits of wood” ? 

“‘ Good,” she screamed. 
are good, my boy.” : 

Then I changed the word t6 board. 

“Sword! Lawk-a-mussy, who’s got a 
sword ?” she cried. 

At last, in despair, I got her to follow 
me to the old brewhousc, and pointed out 
the pieces of lumber I coveted. 

I kuew the mouldy stores which half 
filled the place were Betty’s perquisites, 
for I had heard her imploring the dustman 
to cart away a lot one day, when he, grum- 
bling, declined, his cart being full. 

“That ?” shouted the old woman, when 
I had made her comprehend what I wanted. 
“‘My goodness, yes, you can bavo it; and 
that, and ¢hat, and these too,” piling up a 
lot of miscellaneous articles, for which I 
could devise no possible use. 

“Make a bonfire of the lot,” Betty went 
on, ‘that’s what I wish you’d do. I want 
the room for my tubs, I do.” 

Gladly I carried off my coveted treasure, 
dragging the wood up to an empty garret, 
next the one we boys occupied. 

During the remaindcr of that afternoon 
I was as happy as, I was going to say, “a 
prince,” but no prince was ever so elate as 
Mark Reed that Saturday, when he laid the 
foundations of his first pigeon-house. 

I could not have bad any very definite 
idea of where the inmates were to come 
from, but that did not trouble me. I had 
made up my mind that 1 was going to 
keep pigeons; and I have always believed 
to 5 great extent in the saying that where 
there’s a will there’s a way. 

On Monday, when Banks returned, I 
showed him my work, 

“‘ Bookshelves!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I never 
did see such a one as you are: Where are 
the books to come from?” 

‘* Bookshelecs !”” I was too indignant to 
say more. 


“You allus 


However, I had a request to make of my 
companion, and I soon imparted to him 
my designs. 

“Sleep in that place, with a skylight 
instead of a window!” He pulled a face. 
“Oh, I say!” 

“Will you ask Mr. Timms?” I went on 
earnestly ; ‘‘ he won’t refuse you.” 

‘But I don’t want to sleep in that hole 
of a place,” Jem urged. 

‘No, no, I don’t want you to; the 


.garret is never used. If I might have my 


bed in there—” 

“Oh! Isee. I shall tell him you snore 
so—and you do, you know,” he added. 

I don’t believe I did; but I would not 
contradict him, and that evening he got 
leave of our master for me to remove the 
little truckle bed on which I slept into the 
small back garret with the skylight. 

An old box'‘or two and a chair I fixed up 
for steps, and was out at that skylight io 
double-quick time—at least, my head and 
shoulders were. 

There I planned a place for my pigeon- 
house; and I could have fancied I already 
saw the beautiful creatures skimming away 
in the air, or. sunning themselves in the 
morning rays which played among the 
chimney-pots. 

They say it is only the first step which 
costs anything. I found it the contrary; 
for, turning round to descend, I kicked 
over the top box, and came down with the 
whole lot, and such a crash that Mr. Timms 
sent Joe up in a hurry to see whet was the 
matter. 

When I limped down, the master turned. 
on me sharply. 

‘* When you want to clean that skylight. 
again just you take the steps; don’t go 
smaching my boxes and your own limbs.” 

“I wasn’t cleaning the skylight,” I 
began, meekly; when Mr. Timms inter- 
rupted me. 

** Now, look sharp; you’ve to take these- 
books to Bennet’s ‘Glaee, and mind you get 
a receipt for them.” 

It was a hot day; 
and I had barked" 
my back. 

The way to Bennet’s Close had never 
seemed so long; never had I so often 
paused to shift my burden or to marvel at 
the weight of a few dozen octavos. If I 
had known what was awaiting me, how 
little that burden would have moved me to 
murmurs! ~My speed would have been 
greater, whereby, not unlikely, my good 
fortune would have missed me. 

At the door of the office in the Close 
stood the principal. John Mister was his 
name; and it seemed so awkward calling 
him Mr. Mister that we boys had got into 
a way of saying ‘‘ The Mister.” 

Areal good-natured man he was, though 
sharp enough if any want of punctuality 
annoyed him. a 

‘Now then, Timms,” he said, in a loud: 
voice, as I panted up with my load, “‘ late 
as usual; these were due on Saturday! 
Won't do, you know—I cannot have it. If 
you are not punctual you make me forfeit 
my word. Here, Bates! — Wood !—take 
these ; let them be packed off at once! Go 
on, my boy, go on.” 

I dare say I looked tired, and none the 
cooler for his sharp reception. He glanced 
at me, and took part of the books out of 
my arms, handing them to the clerks, who 
came forward. 

“Warm ‘work, ch, my lad? Hore, sit - 
you down a minute. I secm to know your 
face. Been long with Timms?” 
I told him. 


the load was heavy, 
my shins and bruised 
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“Hum !—ha! I fancy I've heard your 
name. Reed, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir—Mark Reed.” 

““That’s it—ha!—well, I hope you do, 
too, mark well all you do read, and read all 
you can, eh?” 

He laughed at his own mild joke. So 
did I, very heartily, no doubt. 

“Well, now,” said the old gentleman, 
beginning to move off, “don’t waste your 
time—that is, your master’s time, rather. 
Never forget that, Mark Reed—it is not 

our time. Your time will come by-and- 
y. But, here, that is your own.” 

He had put somcthing into my hand and 
had bustled away before I had time to 
thank him, or, indeed, to sec what it was 
he had given me. 

Outside the door I looked. 

A bright half-crown! 

I suppose many of you, when you have 
a thing very much at heart, have felt that 
you don’t care to talk about it to any one. 
Some I know do prefer to share their plans 
and ideas, and are ready to confide in all 
who will listen. 


I cannot help fancying that those plans | 
are least likely to succeed where there is so ' 
much talking over. Any way, as a boy, 
I was always very quiet about my little 
projects. But then, again, I had no one 
who would have sympathised in them. 

I had never told a soul of my yearnin; 
as regarded the pigeons, and, with all I| 
had read, I had no notion how much they 
would cost or where to buy them. H 

Of course this precious coin I held in 
my hand was destined for the purpose. 
How many, or if but one, or half of one, I 
could almost have said. But with it I was 
bound to start my stock of bird-fancy- 
ing. 

Thero was a poultecrer’s shop in the next 
street to ours. Rows of pigeons hung by 
the feet; trays of the birds trussed ready 
for roasting. 

I lingered a minute or two, gazing 
thoughtfully at the window. Out came 
the poulterer’s man. It was a leisure 
time. 

‘Now, then, what is for you, my lad?” 
he cried, half in jest. 


“‘ How much would thoy cost, alive?” I 
asked, pointing to the birds. 

‘Ha! how much P” was the reply, joer- 
ingly—‘‘as much again as half, T Exhect, 
Look here, you’d best get on to your own 
business, and not be fooling here.” 

“T only asked,” I said, in a mollifying 
tone. ‘‘ You don’t have live ones, do you? 
I want to buy some.” 

“Ha! I have quite enough to do with 
dead ones,” the man answered. ‘‘ You'll 
have to go to Barter’s Cut for what you 
want.” 

And he turned away. 

So I had learned something. Barter's 
Cut was at the other-end of the town, and 
did not bear a very good name. 

If any boy or man was an ially 
rough customer, it was said of him that he 
was one from Barter’s Cut. 

But there I must go for my pi lo 
And how I longed for the next Saturday 
which should give me the opportunity ! 

(To be continued.) 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND. 
A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS. 


By THE Atruor or ‘ Navticvs oN wis Hoppy-Honse.” 


Ml ha people at the hotel thought I was fool- 

hardy in taking that ride last night, and I 
must say that I do not think I would try it 
again under the same circumstances, 

I was anxious to know how that splendidly 
engincered toad came to be constructed, and 
learned that it was made during the famine year, 
in order to give the poor islanders work, An 
excellent idea admirably carried out. 

My nocturnal journey had been undertaken 
under the impression that T—— would be 
waiting for me, but, to my great surprise, nothing 
whatever had been heard of him. It now began 
to dawn upon me that that gentleman might 
prove to be a myth, and that I should have to 
travel 1,600 miles alone through the most solitary 
parts of Scotland. Something had to be done. 
Bright thought! Telegraph to tho landlord of 
the hotel at Perth for news. A gentleman who 
was going to Portree kindly offered to take my 
message and bring me the answer. 

This being off my mind, I started at noon on 
foot for Lock Coruisk, and all the parties having 
been made up I had to go alone. I had no 
difficulty in finding my way by the pony track, 
but as it led me over loose rock, or through 
streams and bog, the walk was anything but a 
pleasant one. 

I commenced most carefully by steppin; 
rock to rock, jumping the pools, and nak 


from 
ing a 


detour round the boggy bits. Presently a step- i 
ping stone turned under my weight and in I 


went up to my knees, After that [ tramped 
straight through everything, sometimes over my 
ankles in black mud, at others nearly up to my 
middle in water. It is worth whilo paying ten 
shillings for a pony to avoid this inconvenience 
and to be free to turn one’s whole attention to 
the scenery. 

Again [was most fortunate in my day, all the 
mountains being quite clear. The varying us- 
pect of Scour na Gillean was quite a study in 
itself, Save for a greenish tint in places it 
looked exactly as if it had been made of cast 
iron, and the different shapes its peaks assumed. 
as I went along were most curious, 

On gaining the top of the ridge at the head of 
the glen I eaw a lake in front of me. Thinking 


made exactly the same mistake. 


84th Day. 
Sligachan to Loch Coruisk and back. 


it to be Coruisk, I was floundering towards it, 
when a guide from tho brow of the hill on the 
tight hailed me to come up that way. 

I afterwards noticed that two separate parties 


On reaching the higher ridge which is just 
below the conical peak of Trodhu my attention 
was immediately arrestel by the whole range of 
Cuchullins, now close at hand. 

They are nearly all the same height—namely 
3,000 fect, 

Their continnous and exquisitely marked out- 
lino was indeed a wondertul sight. They are 
all known by different names, the only one I 
remember being the ‘‘Small-pox” Mountain, so 
called from its mottled appearance. 

But where was Coruisk ? ‘‘ That dark-looking 

ol in the valley below, can that be it 1” ayk-d 

of a tourist 


“No, you must go round the side of the hill 
to yon point on the left to sce it well,” was the 


reply. 

yy walk had been so harassing that I did 
not feel inclined to go a step farther, but since 
it had to be done, away I went, scrambling 
over the rounded ‘boulders, and barking my 
shins in the endeavour to keep to the faint 
track. 

Cornisk (corrie of the water) gradually opened 
out as I progressed. When the point was 
reached I looked atraight up the gorge in which 
the loch lies, It was celtainly worth the trouble, 
but I was too high up to seo it properly ; if I 
went there again I should land at Loch Strath- 
baig, see Coruisk from below, and then walk 
over to Glen Sligachan. 

I sat about half an hour on the point, and the 
stern grandeur of the scene grew upon me more 
and more the longer I remained. 

The rocks around showed signs of having been 
acted upon either by heat or glacier friction. 
Among the different specimens of rock scattered 
about I noticed quantities of a green stone which 
I had not seen before in my travels. 

The fascination of the scene had drawn me 
half way down the valley, when it began to rain, 
and I made homewards. A slight film of mist 
began to hover over tho windward end of the 
range, and I was much interested in watching 
the clonds first wreathing themselves about the 
highest peaks, ‘then spreading until they all 
joined into one mass which gradually stole down 
the sides lower and lower, darker and darker. 

The mountains, now swollen to imaginary pro- 
portions, assumed a frowning aspect, which 
generated in my mind feelings of admiration 
mingled with awe. 

All this time I was getting wet, and the track 
was without exception the most trying to one’s 
temper that I have ever walked upon. I did 
nothing but stumble, wade, get bogged, and 
flounder about the whole way back to the hotel, 
and I would rather go over a dozen mountains 
with my tricycle than experience another such 
toilsome expedition on foot. 

Late at night my friend brought me two tele- 
grams. One from the landlord of the Perth 
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Hotel, saying that he did not know what had 
become of T—, the other from the very inan him- 
self, dated Invergarry, to this effect : 

“ Am taken suddenly ill; must return to In- 
vernesa. Leave word of your movements, Hope 
to join you later on.” 

‘This was agreat blow tome. I felt as though 
I had had a double loss, being pretty sure that 
my old friend P—, rather than let me go slone 
for so many miles, would have accompanied me 
himself, 

Quite disheartened, I for a few minutes felt 
inclined to give the whole thing up, but a glance 
at my carefully planned programme stimalated 
me to renewed exertions. 

(To be continued.) 


_ OOo ——_—_— 


NOTES ON NEW STAMPS. 
By W. Lixcoiy. 


ANGOLA.—The 50-reis Angola is now printed 
in blue instead of green. 
50 reis, blue. 


Avustria.—The die of the 5 kr. stamp has 
been slightly altered, and there is a new stamp 

ublished for newspapers. It has the head of 

ercury, similar to the 1867 issue, but is in- 
scribed with value 4 kr., and printed a greenish- 
lilac tint. 

ANTIOQUA.—We have a 10-cent Antioqua 
different from any that has been described. It 
has inscription pizz cent, both the z and N 
turned the wrong way. 


Braziu.—Three newstamps come from Brazil, 
which we understand are made in Rio de Ja- 
neiro. They compare rather unfavourably with 
the former issues, both in design and engraving. 
on hee a profile portrait of the Emperor of 

raz 


50 reis, blue 
100 ,,, dark green 


200 ,, dull rose, 


CanuL.—Abdul Rahman Khan, the present 
Amir of Afghanistan, has issued some new 
stamps. We give an illustration of one, as 
it is impossible to describe it. 


There are three different values. The first 
three received were all printed in black, and the 
second set of three in magenta, 


CasHMERE.—The old dies of the Cashmere 
stamps have been brought into requisition again, 
and we have two stamps of the type here 
shown :—- 


4 anna, mauve 


1, mauve. 
The series of black stamps (type of our second 


illustration), has had twe additional values ; 80 
that the set now consists of five stamps, viz.— 
. 1,2, 4, and 8 annas, They are unper- 
orated. 


‘We have seen two stamps printed in black, 
and similar in design to this ‘third woodcut ; 
have had no authentic information about them 
yet, but suppose they are from Cashmere. 


Care Verb. —As in Angola, the 50-reis is 
now printed in blue. 


Cu1Lt.—Mention was made in one of our 
previous ‘‘ Notes” of a difference in the 5-cen- 
tavos, Chili. We have now to chronicle other 
values, the dies of which have been altered, so 
as to show the figure of value more clearly. The 
colour of the 1c. has been changed. 


me 


green 


1 centavo, 
Lark carmine 


5 os 
Fiscal stampsof Chili have been used temporarily 


as postals, and we have before us three kinds, 
with distinct postage obliterations :— 


1 centavo, vermilion 
2 brown 
5 blue. 


Costa Rica.—The Medio real blue stamp 
cames an with a surcharge in bright red, 
“2 cts.” 


Cosa.—Collectors should be thankful that 
after the 1864 issue of Cuba all stamps are 
dated. If it were not so there would be ho) 
less confusion in arranging stamps from 
island. The issue for 1881 are as follows :— 


1, 2, 24, 5, 10, and 20 cents, 


With the exception of date the 1881 issues are 


the same design as the 1880 type shown above. 


CunDINAMARCA.—This is a State in New 
Grenada, There are four new stamps :— 
10 centavos, rose 


20 =, green 
a violet 
1 peso, brown. 


Domrnican Rervsiic.—On 111 will be 
found a list and illustration of the new adhe- 
sives of this country. There is now issued a 
series of envelopes of the same design, 5, 10, 15, 
20, 30, 40, 45, and 60 centavos. The 5 and 45 
envelopes are printed on blue paper, all the rest 
on white paper. 

Newspaper wrappers, value 2 and 8 centavos, 
are printec on yellow paper. 

(To be cont:nued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY; 
OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
GRIEVANCES. 

By Mrs. E:.oart, 

Author of “ Jack and John,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—HOW IT WAS THEY CAME 
TO HEIDELBERG. 
“ I 


say, old fellow, is that really you? 

And whatever have you turned nurse 
for?” It was Ted that spoke, and his 
tone and manner were much more pienely 
than they had been when Lawrence 


‘last seen him. Robert came up to his 


cousin, and put his hand kindly in his. 
‘*Oh! Lawrence, I am so glad—and ob, 
how bad you look!” 

“You'd look bad too if you'd gone 
through all I have,” said Lawrence, mourn- 


fully. 
g Wilhelmina gave 8 pull at his hair as he 
spoke, and he held her towards Robert. 

«« Just take her, Bob, for a bit. You’re 
fond of babies ; and—and—do tell me,” he 
said, in a trembling voice, ‘“‘how things 
are at home?” 

“Better,” said Robert, as he took Wil- 
helmina, and gave her such a toss that she 
kicked and crowed with delight. 

“« First-rate,” said Ted—‘‘that is, consi- 
dering all things, you know. But, I say, 
has ‘this good lady regularly engaged you 
as mother’s help ? or can’t you come with 
us and leave her the young one?” 

But Wilhelmina’s mother was equal to 
the situation, or, rather, pretty well under- 
stood it. The young Herr had found 
his friends, and he seemed so glad to see 
them, and they him, that it was not likely 
he would want either supper or bed at her 
hands. So she came forward to take Wil- 
helmina, and said something civil to Bob 
about his nursing, then contrived a nest 
for the baby amongst the bedding, and 
gave Albrecht and Paulina a very em- 
phatic caution not to knock her out in the 
road again. Then, with a smiling ‘“‘Guten 
tag” to Lawrence, she drove her cows for- 
ward and went on her way. 


SS) 
“We've had such a hunt for you!” said 


Ted. ‘They knew nothing about you at 
the English pension but that you had been 
there to ask after your mother, and van- 
ished, they supposed, on her traces. Then 
we went to every hotel in the place, and 
we found one where they told us you had 
slept the night before. We got to Heidel- 
berg yesterday afternoon, and we hunted 
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the whole town after you before we went | were as quiet as mice. But here we are, | brightness all the more resplendent from 
to bed. Then this morning we thought | and here are you, and now we’ve only got 


we’d go out of the town and see if we 
could meet you in any of the villages. 
We’ve been ever so far out! And we were 
just coming back into Heidelberg when we 
came across you. What have you been 
about ? and where is your luggage?” 

“T didn’t bring any. I was like mad 
when I left home,” said Lawrence. 


came along. But do tell me—how—how 
is my uncle?” 
“ He's as well as can be expected,” an- 


«T| 
just took what little money I had and | 


swered' Ted—‘‘ that is to say, he’s in no| 


danger, and the doctor says he shall pull 
him through all right, but he must be 
kept very quiet. 
you—and—and he knows,” said Ted, 
significantly. 

“‘What—what—did he say?” asked 
Lawrence, eagerly. 

‘This was it, as near as I can remember. 
He woke the morning after you had gone, 
and said, ‘I think it must have been that 
foolish boy; Sampson, didn’t the shot 
come from the house? I expect this will 
pastel him enough. Tell him I forgive 

im.’ Wasn’t that about what Mr. Samp- 
son told us, Bob? And then your uncle 
went off again into a sort of doze, and the 
doctor said for a day or two he mustn’t 
see even Mr. Sampson—only himself and 
the nurse. As it happened, Mr. Sampson 
had to leave town very suddenly about 
some business. And it wasn’t till the 
evening that Mary found your letter in 
your room and brought it to Bob; and— 
and—oh! I say, Lawrence, I didn’t mean 
to look at you like that !—not in the way 
you fancied, and I’m sorry you took it so 
to heart. You—you shouldn’t have run 
away as you did.” 

* Perhaps I shouldn’t,” said Lawrence ; 
‘but I was just mad, asI told you. And 
oh, Bob, to think of uncle’s guessing it was 
I who fired the pistol, and—and—forgiving 
me !—oh!” 

There was a great sob, and he turned his 
head away. The other boys knew that he 
was crying, for tears were in their eyes 
too. They walked on in silence towards 
Heidelberg for a time, and then Lawrence 
spoke, 

‘*But whatever has brought you two 
fellows over here P” 

“Well, you see,” said Ted, “I didn’t 
quite like your letter. It made us both 
uncomfortable— ially me. I felt as 
if it was I who had driven you away from 
home, and I felt as if I ought to get you 
back to it. Then there was another thing. 
We didn’t feel at all sure that you would 
find your mother at Heidelberg when you 
got there, and it seems you haven't. If 
you remember, your uncle had a letter 
from her a week ago, saying that her stay 
at Heidelberg was quite uncertain, and 
that she would write either to you or to 
him before she left. And a letter did come 
for you from Heidelberg the very morning 
you had gone. Bob’s Trought it for you. 
And we thought, if that was to say your 
mother was just about to leave this part of 
the world, why, you’d find yourself in a 
fix when you gothere. Any way, we held 
a council of war with cook and James, and 
they seemed to think it was the best thing 
tobe done. James said that he'd no fear 
but that two such steady young gentle- 
men might be trusted in foreign parts. 
Cook said young folks were always best 
out of a house when illness came in it, and 
the quieter master was kept the better. 
She needn’t have said that; Bob and I 


He’s asked once after | 


to get back together. But, I say, how was 
it we didn’t run against you yesterday ? 
Heidelberg’s not such a very large place to 
be lost in.” 

‘Well, I went up to the cemetery in the 
afternoon, and stopped there—that must 
have been about the time you got into the 
town; and then I just went to the post- 
office to see if there was a letter for me, 
and as there wasn’t, I thought I would get 
out of the town and look for sleeping 
quarters.”’ 

‘Well, we didn’t go to the cemetery, 
certainly ; but where did you sleep? and 
what have you been about this morning ? 
and what were you doing with that baby 
when we met you?” asked Ted. Then he 
looked suriously at Lawrence, who cer- 
tainly presented a very different appearance 
from what he did when at home ; Ped said, 
as he saw the other seemed disinclined to 
answer, “I  you’ve had to rough it, 
old fellow. You couldn’t have had too 
much cash to start with. What a good 
thing it was we came! We're pretty well 
off if we're tolerably careful. I’m trea- 
surer, and I vote we get back and have an 
extra good dinner to-day in honour of you. 
The funds will run to that, I know.” 

“But how did you get any funds at all ? 
Travelling is very expensive,” observed. 
Lawrence; ‘‘you couldn’t have had enough 
of your own?” 

“No, we hadn’t; and Mr. Sampson had 
gone, or we might have applied to him. I 
thought of the Carrs, but Bob seemed to 
fancy you wouldn’t like my asking them. 
I was pretty well off myself, but not 
enough for this sort of thing; so when 
cook and James had given their opinion 
about our looking you up, they came for- 
ward in other ways—without being asked, 
you know. They both seemed so uncom- 
monly afraid of anything going wrong with 
you—‘it would upset master so,’ said cook. 
So she lent us five, and James as much, 
and with what we had of our own we 
thought we should do. But we can’t 
travel like swells, you know; we've got to 
be careful ; but, anyhow, we'll have a good 
dinner to-day.” 

(To be continued.) 


OS 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 
By Louis RovssELer. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—(Continued.) 

A FEw strokes with the pickaxe gave them 

a number of planks and posts, which 
they built up together with great difficulty 
to a height of about three yards; but they 
could get no higher, and every time they 


| tried, down came the whole scaffolding. 


Once they were nearly buried beneath the 
heap. aud were seriously hurt. 

““We must try something else,” said 
Penguin; ‘‘we cannot do much in this 
way. If we only had a few nails! But I 
cannot find one in the woodwork, which 
has only been roughly mortised.”” 

And now night had come on, and dark- 
ness added to the horror of the situation. 
Wearied by a long day’s work, and fasting 
from f since the previous evening, 
the two cabin-boys succeeded in forming 
with the timber a rough flooring on the 
liquid mud at the bottom of the shaft, and 
on it they laid themselves down. 

The stars shone over their heads with a 


the shaft’s forming a gigantic telescope 
tube. But in the middle of the night the 


| sky became overcast, and large drops of 


rain came down on the lads, and drove 
them to take shelter in the gallery. Soon 
astorm arose, and a perfect cataract poured 
into the shaft. 

The water continued to rise. At the 
end of an hour it had risen above the 
prisoners’ knees. Shivering with cold, 
they stood there in silence, almost over- 
whelmed with the successive blows which 
fate was dealing against them. 

“Are we going to be drowned?” ex- 
claimed Daniel, at last. ‘I feel the water 
up to my belt.” 

“Drowned!” repeated Penguin, who 
seemed struck by the word. ‘‘ Drowned!” 

And then ho continued, in a different 
tone, 

“Take your pickaxe, Daniel, and come 
with me. We may be saved.” 

And he rushed into the gallery, Daniel 
following, feeling his way. 

Reaching the place where they had been 
working, they found the lamp fixed at the 
side, and still giving a feeble light. 

Penguin carefully examined the rock, 
and after a minute or two discovered one 
of the places he had been obliged to stop, 
so as to check the outflow of the subter- 
ranean springs. Immediately he set to 


work at it with his pickaxe. 

The water spurted forth in a narrow 
stream. 

‘*Doas I do,” said the Canadian. ‘‘ Let 


us clear a big passage for this wator.” 

‘Bat—?” questioned Daniel, astounded. 

“Go ahead. It isall right. I have no 
time to explain matters now.” 

And vigorously they set to work. The 
water came with increased flow. A few 
strokes more and a mass of rock fell, and 
the stream poured forth with such force as 
to almost sweep Daniel off his legs. 

“Now run,” cried Penguin, and, catch- 
ing hold of the lamp, they rushed along the 
gallery, which the water filled with alarm- 
ing rapidity. 

At last the lads reached the shaft, and 
the stream they had freed came pouring 
in, and the water rose to their chests. 

Penguin seized a couple of planks, and, 
taking off his waist-scarf, le a slipknot 
in it and tied them together. 

“Don’t you see now?” said he to 
Daniel. “ us get on these planks.” 

‘«T understand,” replied his companion. 

“But do you think the water will rise 
high enough to take us to the top?” 

“‘T think so,” said the Conediay ene 
spring we have just opened must 
by the waters of the great plateau which 
commands the valley. If so it will act as 
an artesian well, and its level will rise until 
it issues from the rocky shaft into which it 
previously found no outlet.” 

The ingenious hypothesis was correct. 
The water rapidly filled the shaft. Already 
the entrance to the gallery had disappeared, 
and higher and higher rose the woodwork. 

When daylight appeared the level was 
about three yards om the opening, but 
there the flood stopped, for the sand: 
alluvium there joined the rocky subsoil, 
and the water filtered away into it. 

Penguin soon perceived this fact. The 
situation was getting embarrassing, when 
Daniel found the way out of the difficulty. 
Dominique, in the hurry of his flight, had 
omitted to withdraw the plank across the 
shaft over which had been thrown the 
bucket-rope when he baled the water. The 
young Frenchman took the scarf from 
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round his waist, and, standing carefully 
on the moving raft, threw it skilfully over 
the plank. One end fell over, and tying 
it to the other he held in his hand, he 
turned towards Penguin, who had atten- 
tively been watching him, and said, 

“You go first.” 

Without saying a word the Canadian 
seized the improvised rope, and hand-over- 
hand he reached the plank. Onco there 
he turned round and extended a helping 
hand to Daniel. | 

A winuto afterwards the two lads were 
giving thanks to Heaven for having 
snatched them from death once more. 

Their first looks were directed towards 
the place where their encampment had 
been, near the pool by the great stone. 
‘What was their surprise at seeing the tent 
still standing! They ran up to it. 

In his hurry to get off, and to cross the 
desert quickly, Dominique had piled up the 
gold and provisions on one of the mules 
while he had mounted the other. He had 
thus been obliged not only to abandon the 
tools, but the tent, and, what was of more 
importance to the famishing lads, some 
of the food. 

The cabin-boys were thus enabled to 
comfort themselves with a good substan- 
tial meal of bacon and boiled rice, and then 
they Iay down under the tent and took 
the rest which was very necessary after 
their twenty-four hours of painful emotion 
and continuous effort. 

When they awoke the sun had made the 
tour of the globe. There was nothing to 
keep them longer in the valley where they 
hhad come to seek a fortune ; and so, having 
loaded themselves with as much food as 
they could carry, they retook, with sorrow- 
ful hearts, the road to the Murray. 

After passing the river they reached the 
desert. How horrible and desolate those 
vast bare plains apd glittering lakes ap- 
peared to them now! When they crossed 
them first an indescribable ardour sustained 
their courage; they seemed to see beyond 
the barren steppe the magic goal towards 
which they hastened, while now they pain- 
fully dragged themselves along those burn- 
ing sands, bringing back from their expe- 
dition only grief and disappointment. 

Alas, poor Daniel! All his dreams of the 
futare had vanished. After gazing for an 
instant if not at a fortune, at least at a 
comfortable competence—for it was justifi- 
able to suppose that Madame Moreau 
would not leave their devotion without 
recompense—he would have to recommence 
the hard life of a sailor and abandon for 
ever his chimerical dreams. Fortunately 
the pocket-book had escaped Dominique, 
and aps the young Frenchman would 
one day be able to fulfil the mission which 
had been confided to him. This in the 
midst of all his grief was his sole conso- 
lation. 

Unhappily the thief had carried off the 
map they had received from the consul, 
80 that that indispensable guide was want- 
ing to them, and the young travellers 
‘wandered on at hazard through the vast 
solitudes, unaware of the route they should 
follow. 

Great was their joy when one day they 
found some footsteps on the sands. On 
examining these deep impressions the lads 
easily recognised the traces of the passage 
of two mules, heavily loaded. Dominique 
had assuredly passed that way. But what 
‘was surprising about this was that a very 
short time—perhaps hardly a day—could 
have elapsed since he had been there. How 
was it that the robber, who had set out 


two. days before his victims, and, more- 
over, had a couple of speedy beasts of 
burden, had not gained upon them? This 
threw the lads into a state of great per- 
plexity as to whether these could be the 
tracks of Dominique or some other tra- 
veller, and they decided to follow them, as 
they were sure to lead to some inhabited 
lace. : 

B The truth was that Dominique had got 
into a fog over the map and had lost him- 
self, sake stupidly made straight for the 
mountains to the south, On reaching them 
he discovered his mistake, for there was no 
defile through which he could pasg the 
chain. Seized with terror, and afraid lest 
he should run short of provisions in the 
desert, he had turned sharp towards the 
east and hurried on, as fast as his tired 
mules would permit him, and on the pre- 
vious evening had passed the spot where 
the lads came on his traces. 

They now followed his track, and after 
a duy or two, from a few unmistakable 
signs, they believed they had nearly come 
up with him. 

“Decidedly,” said Penguin, as he stirred 
with his stick some embers that were still 
aglow, ‘‘he must have passed the night 
here, and at the most hp is only a few 
hours ahead of us.” 

‘¢ What shall we do if we overtake him?” 
asked Daniel. 

‘“We must take great care how we ap- 
proach him,” said the Canadian; ‘he has 
got‘all the firearms with him, and I think 
if he caught sight of us he would not hesi- 
tate to shoot us down like dogs. If he 
did not do so at Bastien’s shaft it was 
because, in his savage cruelty, he believed 
he had left us to a more horrible death. 
We had better follow him at a distance, 
and as soon as we get into a settled district 
let us hand him over to the police.” 

“And that is no joke in these parts,” 
added Daniel, ‘‘ for I was told at Melbourne 
that thieves who are convicted of robbing 
the diggers are hung straight off without 
ceremony. But all the same, it would 
appear as though there were as many 
thieves as honest men.” : 

Night came on before the travellers 
caught sight of Dominique. Slight eleva- 
tions undulated the plain and prevented 
them from seeing far ahead. The aspect 
of the country had completely chunged ; 
thick turf of emerald green carpeted the 
soil; and through it several streams were 
gently flowing. Splendid trees were here 
and there visible in increasing numbers. 

“Come on,” said Penguin, when they 
that morning saw the sun rise over the 
smiling landscape. ‘‘I believe we are at 
the end of our struggles. We shall soon 
find some small farm.” 

Encouraged by this hope, the lads set 
out ontheir march. Passing a pretty river 
at a ford they climbed a moderate hill, 
and from the summit obtained a view over 
a vast plain clad with verdure and dotted 
with clumps of gum-trees, extending as 
far as the curiously jagged ridge of bluish 
mountains in the distance. Not very far 
off was a group of houses with wide 
thatched roofs and deep verandahs. 

“What did I tell you?” said Penguin, 
pointing to the houses with hishand. ‘‘In 
a few hours we shall be there.” 

“ Yes,” answered Daniel, ‘‘and Domi- 
nique will be rather surprised to find us at 
his heels.” 

“It is very likely we shall meet him 
again at the farm, for he will be obliged 
to halt there the same as we shall. The 
scoundrel is as cowardly as he is cruel, and | 


will quail considerably when he sees us. 
But no pity! we must deliver the country 
from such a man. It is clearly our duty.” 

While thinking about this the lads 
descended the hill, the base of which was 
surrounded with dense thickets of dwarf 
acacias and gum-trees. A road, evidently 
cleared by the hand of man, wound through 
the midst of these lofty bushes. 

Daniel, who had just entered on the 
footpath, uttered a cry of surprise. He 
picked up from the ground a piece of fur, 
which he handed to Penguin. 

‘‘ What have you got there?” asked the 
Canadian. 

“Don’t you recognise Dominique’s fur 
cap?” ; 

“So it is, but in what a state; look, 
Daniel! it is torn to shreds. Just look; 
it seems to me that the bottom is covered 
with blood.” 

The lads did not know what to make of 
their find. It was indeed the invariable 
head-covering of the robber. But how 
had it been taken from him? Whence 
came the blood ? 

Casting their eyes around, Penguin 
noticed that the ground bore marks of 
numerous footsteps, in the midst of which 
were distinguishable the treads of horse- 
shoes, and here and there half hidden with 
earth were shreds of cloth. The bushes 
were spotted with blood, and everything 
showed that the road had been the scene 
of a violent and lengthened struggle. 

Moved by astrange presentiment, Daniel 
went to search among the bushes, and 
suddenly his companion heard him shout, 

‘* Martial! Here he is!” 

The Canadian ran up, and there at 
Daniel’s feet lay the body of Dominique 
with his face hideously disfigured by a 
large bleeding gash. 

Mute with horror, the two cabin-boys 
gazed at theirenemy. How came he lying 
there dead ? What rascal’s hand had stop- 
ped the fugitive and robbed him of his 
stolen treasure? Who was the scoundrel 
who had constituted himself the execu- 
tioner ? 

In the generosity of their hearts the lads 
forgot the evil Martigues had done to then. 
The sight of his corpse stifled all resent- 
ment, and they thought only of the mys- 
terious hand which had crushed their foe. 

Suddenly a slight tremor passed over 
the face of the robber. His right arm was 
lifted as if to ask for mercy. 

‘He lives!” exclaimed Daniel. 

Without an instant’s hesitation the 
young Frenchman leant towards Domi- 
nique and half raised him in his arms, 
while Penguin ran to a stream close by 
and soon returned with a cup of water, 
with which he began to wash the face of 
the murdered man with a piece of rag. 

The coolness of the water seemed to re- 
animate the unfortunate man. His lips 
half opened and allowed a feeble respira- 
tion to With great care the lads 
raised him from the ground, carried him 
out of the bushes, and placed his back 
against the corner of a tree by the side of 
the road. 

At last, after a few minutes, Dominique 
slowly opened his eyes. His look was at first 
vacant. Gradually it fell on the pitying 
faces of the two cabin-boys. Then, as if 
electrified, the robber raised himself, thrust 
forth his arms to repel the frightful 
vision, and, in an agonised voice, cried out, 
“Daniel! Penguin!” And then he rolled 
back on to the ground with a heartrend- 
ing scream, and lay motionless—and dead. 

(To be continued.) 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
(FourtH SERIEs.) 


Senior Drvistoy.—WarER Cotovrs. 


N this Division, as will readily be seen, we 
have considerably increased the total value 
of the prizes originally offered. Our Award is 
as follows :— 
Prizes. 
One Guinea. 
(Being a special prize for originality of treat- 
ment.) 


Epccumpe McDoveaut (aged 17 years), Ivy 
ross, Kew, Surrey. 


Half-a-Guinea each. 
For excellence in copying the printed designs.) 


Samvr. Towers (aged 18 years), 59, Bridge 
Street, Bolton. 


James Lours Weston, jun. (aged 17 years), 
129, Cadieux Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Epwanp Hayter Cox (aged 19 years), 
29, Southampton Street, Strand, w.c. 


Witrtase C. TuorEsen (aged 19 years), 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 


Joun Wm. Denny (aged 23 years), 16, Ash 
Grove, Bradford, Yorks. 


Certificates. 


A. H. Cooper, Lindon Terrace, Heaton, near Boiton- 
le-Moors. 
Rovas es Tare, St. William’s College, College Street, 
‘orl 


SAMUEL BROOMHALL, Liverpool (please complete ad- 
dress). 

2. C. HAYrS, 156, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, w. 

Wa. H. WALTON, 18, Corn Market, Derby. 

WILLIAM CRAMOND, 6, Crescent View, Bath. 

‘THOMAS DUNN, 64, Pitt Street, Buunington, Leith. 

ARTHUR C. GRONNOWSKY, 25, Meadow Street, Moss 
Side, Manchester. 

ALFRED C, FEATHERSTONE, Pomfret House, Castleford, 
Yorks. 

Davin C. WALKER, $2, Queen Street, Govan, Glaszow. 

FREDE. WM. SCARBROUGH, 5, George Street, Grant- 
ham. 

WALTER B. COLES, 75, Bath Road, Exeter. 

ROBERT STUART, 26, Lauriston Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Wa. QUEEN, Durham Terrace, Busby, near Glasgow. 

JaMEs DAVIDsON, jun., Church Street, High Felling, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

FREDERICK BERRY, 47, Orange Terrace, Calton Street, 
off Bradford Road, Huddersfield. 

DAVID FisHER, Homehill, Callander, Perthshire. 

CuARLES Epwanps, 13, Thenford Street, North- 
ampton. 

AntTHUR Jones, 86, Lumley Buildings, Pimlico. 

EpWArp Crosver, 11, Court Street, Faversham, Kent. 

ARTHUR HARDWICEE, 1, Newton Street, Ipswich. 

HENRY T. OLDEN, 18, Nile Street, Cork. 

C. A. CHAPMAN, Fountain Tavern, Lower Tooting. 

GEORGE A. WADE, 72, York Road, Leeds. 

FRANK HALSALL, 20, Trap Lane, Southport. 

Epwarkp E. HINDLEY, 115, High Street, Blackpool. 

E. B. OsMonpD, 83, Cassland Crescent, Cassland Road, BE. 

Ernest WRAY, 81, Londen Street, Greenwich. 

HARRISON CAMPBELL, Nettleton Rectory, near Caistor, 
Lincolnshire, 


The following, who comes in the 
Junior Drvisron, 


is entitled to a Certificate. His name was acci- 
dentally omitted last week :— 


W. J. Gippins, Royal Mews, Pimtico. 


Own” Lifeboat Hund, 


“ Boy's 


up to 
theclos- 
ing day, 
to en- 
sure 
success 
for our 
efforts 
to ob- 
tain the 
two 
Life- 
boats; 


tilyand 
successfully as did thuse who have already returned 
theirs. 


(Contributions received to February 21st, 1882.) 

£8, da. 

Amount previously acknowledged .. 896 10 11} 
Feb. 8.—T. Sealy (Borough), 2s. Cd. ; W. D. 
Knight (Chelveston), Gd.; R. 8. C. (Bishop- 
ton), 58.; H. Holloway (Lissinghurst), 6d.; 
W. 8. W. (City Road), 1s. ; IL. Rowe (Col- 
stock), 1s. 6d.; Steel Brothers (Hyde), 5s.; 
Per Alfred Dermott, 38. 6d.; Robt. Jones 
(Culford Road), 1s. 6d,; E. H. Coles (Peck- 
ham), 6s. ; R. Bowsher (Hungerford), 1s. ; 

R. E, 8. (Fitzroy Road), 10s. 

Feb. 9,—Hetty Trice (Brockley Road). 58. ; 
Percy Fricker (Kingston), 6s.; Fer Sholto 
G, Douglas (Richmond), 11s. 10d.; Per W. 
Gray Williams (Liverpool), 128. ; Per Hy. 
Lowry (Camborne), 11s. 6d.; Per L. J. 
Fox (Staincliffe), £1; Per R. Smith (Sut- 
ton), 7s. 6d.; Four Brothers (Horton), 58.; 
Per Edwd. L. Morton (Toronto), £1 1s. 5 
Boys of Grosvenor School, Twicken- 
ham, per W. Scotland, 6s.; Per C. J. Stiles 
(Shepherd's Bush), 10s. 11d.; C. and J. 
Brothers (Wandsworth), 3s. 

Feb. 10.—W. E. T. and D. T. (Wilton Road), 
£1 10s.; E. F. (West Hartlepool), 28. 6d. ; 
Per Alfred E. Wale (Small Heath), 
us. 6d.; A. M. Haines (Harrow), 1s.; 
Willie Dunlop (Belfast), 2s. ; Arnold, Ge- 
rard, George (Shephéta’s Bush), 6s.; Four 
Country Johnnies (Easingwold), 4s. 

Feb. 11.—Per J. H. Bryer, £1 58.; Per F. 
Braithwaite (Pendleton), 8s. 7d.; W. G. 
Braddock (Hammersmith), 1s.; Crypto- 
gram, 1s.; J. L. Moorhead (Streatham 
Will, 18.; G. P. Ducker (Foulness Island), 
1s.; Per W. Le Bas, 1s. 1d. .. 

Feb. 13.—Ajax (Trowbridge), 1s.; Ada, 
Freda, and Jack (Nailsworth), 38. ; Meg, 
bd, ; W. L. B. (Derby), 2s. 7d. ; George S. 
Hill (Glasgow), 1s. 6d.; Skipper and Mates, 
be.; Per Sydney Hankey (Staines), £1 108.5 
James, Sam, Frank, and Charles Wyllie, 
and William F, Noble, 2s. 6d.; Two Little 
Scotch Boys (London, N.W.), 1s. 6d.; Boys 
of Bon: accord School (Aberdeen) :—A.H. 

8; H.E.,1s.; T. M., 18.; G. B., 7d. iM, 
Ga._—Daniel Frew, jun. (Glaggow), 2s. 6d.; 
Per Frank Bradley (Brighton), 138. 8d. 
Per J. H. Barker (Guisboro’), 108. ; Per 
R. G. Guyon (Hadzor Rectory), 1s. 74. ; 
‘Alan C. Thompson (Toronto), 3s. 11d. ; 
Two Chums, 28. 

Feb. 14.—Per Wm. Stevens (naresbrook), 
10s.; Per Edwd. Ray, 4s. 6d.; Willing 
Contributors (Clapton), 58.; Per F. J. 
‘Ascough (Tunbridge Wells), £2 10s. 8d. ; 
‘Arthur Whitelaw (Rugby), 28. ; Per John 
Elliott (Forest Hill), £1 14s. 9d.; T. Kirby 
(Winchester), 5s.; Wallace (Willesden 
Junction), 1s. ; E. Diffley (Ringwood), 2s. 

eb. 15.—Per D. Stokes (Kensington), 8s, 


118 0 


519 9 


217 0 


118 8 


415 3 


51 


W. F., G. 8., and A, T. (Swindon), 58. 


H. T. (Marylebone Road), 1s. 6d.; Per 
W. C. Henshaw, 4s. 6d.; Arthur Hewson 
(York), 38. ; Fred. Morris (Chippenham), 
1s.; A Reader, 1s.; Per Wm. Hurd (Bath), 
Gs. 6d.; H. Owen (Tunbridge Wells), 13.64. 
Robt, Bruce Farley (Hull), 1s. 6d.; Bristol, 
1s.; D. R. Dangar, 5s.; Per E. T. ioe 
(Mirfield), 6s. 3d. 


Feb. 16.—Walter Thompson (East Rigton), 
7s.; Anonymous (Littleborough), 2s.; A 
Would-be Sailor, 1s.; Per Fredk. Tre- 
mayne (Leith), 14s. 6d. ; Fredk. Comport 
(Bermondsey), 2s.; Lewis Glynn (Hawk- 
hurst), 2s. ; A Little Friend (Nelson), 18. ; 
Per Edward P. Green (Dresden House), 
£1 lls. 6d.; Per H. L. and J. C. Ewe 
(Bristol), 4s. ; F. Berry (Bolton), 2s. 6d. ; 
Frank Whittle (Southsea), 3s.; Per Francis 
Hy. Roberts (Holloway), £2 15s, 3d. 


Feb, 17.—W. H. Wells (Hull), 1s. ; Per 
Alfred Greatorex (Matlock Dale), 14s. 6d.; 
Per A, Garth (Hodder College), 48. 2d.; 
Per Herbert J. Prosser (Rousdon, Lyme 
Regis), £7 10s. ; J. M. K., 28. 6d.; Per F. 
Martin Lang (Glasgow), 18s. ; Per Hilton 
Towers (Bolton), £1 1s. 6d.; E. Rigden 
and F. Rose, 3s,; Per L. Hartley (Farn- 
ham), £1.. 


Feb, 18.—James Heivitt (Liverpool), 28. 64.; 
E, A. H. (Halifax), 1s. 6d.; Herbert Wehl- 
gemuth (Hastings), 2s. 6d.; Per Edgar R. 
Hulland (Tamworth), £1 15s. Gd. ; Alfred 
L. Bickerstaff (Cookley Vicarage), 18. 6d. ; 
8. H. B. (Edinburgh), 2s.; Per William C. 
Waller (Holloway), 12s. 8}d.; John B. 
Smith (Northampton), 6s.; Per E. 8, Field 
(Wellington, Salop), 11s, 10d. 


Feb. 20.—Per E. Ashmore (Sheffield), 15s. ; 
Per E. H. Nutter (Regent's Park Road), 
£1 1s,; H. and A. Hicklin (Enfield High- 
way), 108. Gd. ; Charles Bywater (Huut- 
ingdou), 88. 6d.; Per James Grandage 
(Bradford), 7s. 6d.; Per John H. Kirkham 
(Liverpool), £1 168. 1d.; A. N. Pierce 
(New Cross), 10s.; C. W. Mardell (Hag- 
gerston), 2s. 6d. ; R. O. P. Taylore (New- 
castle-on-Tyne), 28. 6d. ; Per J. D. Hoper 
(Wixenford), £1 58.; Per H. T. (Donny- 
brook), 48.; Per J. J. Bell (Carlisle), 58. ; 
‘A. Moore (Highgate), 2s. 6d. ; Per W. H. 
Lillie (Nottingham), 11s. 6d. ; Per F. W. 
Morris (Union Square), 88. ; Telegraph 
‘Messengers (Piccadilly Circus), £1 


Yeb. 2L—E. H. Brooks (Notting Hill Gate), 
1s,; L. C, (Kensington), 1s, 4d. ; A. 0. 
Richardson (Edenbridge), 5s.; W. Draw, 

; H. Musk (Northampton), 6d.; Per 
Nigel V. Combe (Cromwell Road), £3 2 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As already aunounced, no more Collecting Cards can 
now be issued ; and all cards still in the hands of col- 
lectors must be returned without fail by April 20th. 

By far the best way of sending small amounts is by 
POSTAL ORDER. You can buy one of these orders of 
any value from 1s, upwards, at any post-office, the 
charge being 4d. for 1s. or 1s. 6d.-1d. for 2s. 6d., 58., 
or 78, Gd.—2d. for 10s., 128, 6d., 15s., 17s. Gd., or 208, 
‘These amounts are of course in addition to the value 
of the order. Thus, if you want to send us 1s., you 
must go to a post-office and ask for a postal order for 
that amount, and pay the clerk 1s. 0}d., and so on, 
according to the amount of the donation. The postal 
orders should be made payable to Joseph Tarn, at the 
Chief Office, London. 


Another way of sending cash is to purchase from & 
post-office a registration envelope for 2d., wrap your 
cash in thick paper, enclose it in the envelope, address 
it to the Editor of the Boy’s OWN Parsr, 56, Pater- 
noster Row, put a 1d. stamp on it, and take it to the 
clerk at your post-oflice, who will register the address 
in his book, and give you a receipt. 


Either of the above methods is better than sending 
postage-stamps, although these will be received if our 


readers prefer to send their contributions in stamps. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


—+— 


IRE Povttry RUN.—The setting season is now in 
full swing, and the chickens, if everything be done 
for their comfort, will not be disappolnting either as 
table birds or as show-benchers. Read over the 
DornGs of last month, and bear well in mind the ad- 
vice given about the eggs. Moistening the cous, how- 
ever, may or may not be required—everything depends 
upon the state of the atmosphere, whether moist or 
dry. It is not too late to commence breeding fowls 
for the season, but if the house has not yet been got 
ready there is not a day to lose. Mesnwhile, hens 
might be set ina cellar, or in any quiet sheltered corner 
where they will not be molested. Set eggs of large 
breeds, such as Dorkings, Houdans, or cross between 
these and Brahma, for table fowls. The Houdan is 
also a good layer, and Hamburghs (black or spangled), 
Spanish, Minorca, and Andalt 1s are excellent 
layers, Coops should be got ready for the chickens 
without delay. The basket coop is too confined for the 
hen, Small wooden ones about a yard square do 
better; they should have a door and a barred frame, 
and be sloped to let the water run off. Put them with 
their inmates at some little distance from the house 
by day, so that chickens may have Plenty of liberty. 
Be most regular and careful in feeding chickens of all 
ages. Feed laying fowls well, giving grain morning 
and night, and a mixed food of table scraps, potato 
parings, etc., boiled, but not sloppy, at midday, Change 
the food occastonally. Do your utmost to keep rats 
away from the runs; and during this month get all 
repairs finished and everything in order. Keep 
your, grains and meal separate in divided, clean, and 
covered bins. Beware of overcrowding. 


THE PIoBON Lort.—About the middle of the month 
young birds will be appear! . Bee, then, that the hop- 
led with 


pers are kept well and caally igested 
food—Indian millet, rice, and (not old). Begin 
this, change gradually, even before the birds are 


hatched, mixing the new food with the old, 80 as to 
gradually wean them from that to the new, or softer 
diet. en young birds do not seem thriving it is 
better to kill them off. Beware of overcrowding. See 
that the water utensils are freshly filled every morning 
after they have been well rinsed out. roughly 
clean these with boiling water once a week. Keep all 
the loft clean, and the nest-pans should be kept eweet, 
and the sawdust changed occasionally, but this must 
be done carefully and gently, 


THE AVIARY.—Your birds will now have commenced | 
to breed; success in pairing is half the battle. The | 
food must now be more nourishing ; the biscuit-and- | 
egg food recommended may be mixed with a very little 
crushed hemp-seed. _A little green food should also be 
supplied, such as lettuce-leaves, cress, ripe groundsel 
or chickweed. Half a cocoanut-shell make: good 
nest, lined with soft old felt cut into shape. Give also 
#8 nesting-material dried moss, cotton-wadding, hair, 
ete. Look out for “egg-bound,” one of the dangers 
breeders must guard against. This generally arises 
from tae bird either not having been a strong one at 
first, or having been badly fed, or it may be the result 
of cold. Dropping a little oil’on the vent, and after- 
wards holding the tail over not too-hot steam for a 
short time, and placing the cage in a warm, comfort- 
able position, form the most rational treatment. 


THE RappiTRy.—About the middle or towards the 
end of this month, according to time of pairing in last, | 
young ones will be born. The hutch must now be | 
kept quiet and free from any molestation; do not | 
handle or touch the young rabbits while in the nest. | 
Put plenty of wholesome, nourishing food in the dish, 
and feed regularly. Be more careful than ever in 
guarding against leakage or damp. Remember the 
temperature shonld be even, and neither too hot nor 
too cold. Proper ventilation is imperative. 


THE KENNEL.—This is the month in which breeders 
like to have pups born, becanse the long summer days 
are before them in which to thrive or grow. If a 
litter of valuable pups is expected, and the mother 
seems unnsually large, look out in good time for a 
foster-mother. After the puppies are born feed the 
mother well, flve or six times a day, on good, whole- 
some, nourishing food. Give her a daily run morning 
and afternoon. Do not let her go to her pups wet or 


muddy, to teach the pupples to lap about the 
third week, first with warm milk slightly sweetened, 
and afterwards with milk in which a little boiled 


Indian meal has been mixed. Let the bedding on 
which mother and puppies lie be always fryand clean. 
Oaten straw, or very dry hay, is best. If the pups are 
to do well and sell well, they cannot be in too good 
condition, 


Correspondence. 


L._and J.—Get one of the many cheap manuals on 
Frictional Electricity. The plate machine must not 
have wood between the glass ; better keep the glass 
thin, or put a few sheets together. 


L. J. MAHON.—Try Professor Morris's “Catalogue of 
British Fossils.” 


Yyvry, ETc.—The mysterious words are simply the 
names of the signs of the zodiac appallingly misspelt ; 
and any ordinary school-book will give you the infor- 
mation you want concerning them. 


AN UPPER CANADA COLLEGE Boy.—Eggs in the same 
nest frequently differ in the density of their colouring- 
matter. There is no reason why every egg should be 
exactly of the same shade. 


F. 8. C.—The gyroscope is used for {llustrating the 
dynamics of rotating bodies, etc. It is a modification 
of Bohnenberger's machine, and when first invented 
was called a rotascope. 


PIPPIN.—Guildhall was fonnded in 1411. Its kitchen 
(an important part!) was built in 1501. It was 
damaged by fire in 1666, rebuilt in 1669, and added 
to in 1789. The new roof was commenced in 1864, 
and the free library and museum were opened in 
1878. Gog aud Magog first appeared on the acene in 
1708. 


ALEXANDER J, WILKIE.— 1. Tf an amateur runs against 
a professional he forfeits right to be an amateur, 
2. If an amateur runs fo) take of £5 he becomes a 
professional if the £5 is cash; and if he runs for a 
prize of excessive money value he also forfeits his 
status, 3, It all depends on the style of going. 


R. NicHoLson.—Baroach and its fortress were finally 
ptured on Au 29, 1803. See Mill's, or any 
History of India,” or consult the library at the 
United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, 8.w. 


Mouvstr.—Buy a sixpenny bottle of dye, and use it 
rding to the directions on the label. A nice 
mess you will make! You had better by far wear 
your hat as it is until you can afford to buy a new 
one. 


SEWING MACHINE.—1. So many of the hest sewing- 
machine patents have run out, or been pirated, that 
sewing-machines, like watches, are no longer depen- 
dent for their excellence on a few well-known 
makers. The Willcox and Gibbs, or rotating hook 
principle, is quiet and quick, and has many ad- 
mirers; the Wheeler and Wilson, or lock-stitch 
principle, does excellent work, and has just as many, 
2. We do not think so, They are only put in to fill 

p, and we have not an atom of space to spare for 

questions—or advertisements, 


R. H. A.—If a brick is thrown out of an express train 
travelling at high speed it will neither fall straight 
to the ground nor follow the course of the train; it 
will take a middle course, and the angle at which it 
makes for the ground will depend on the speed of 
the train, the weight of the brick, and the force with 
which it is thrown, 


CLEF and BoGLE.—Guido of Arezzo, a Benedictine 
monk, is said to have invented the modern method 
of writing music by designating the different sounds 
of the octave by points distributed upon lines and 
spaces, in 1022. ie French claim credit for the in- 
vention a century before. but the evidence is not 


clear. Guido gave to the notes the names ut, re, mi, 
Ja, sol, la, taking them, it is asserted, from the first. 
syllables of words inthe first three lines of the hymn 


to St. John the Baptist : 


ae ve queens Lee yeronare Ubris, 
‘ira gestorum farull tuorum, 
Solve polluti, abil reatum.” 


‘Si was afterwards added by Le Maire. 


Pua.—As the dog seems so extremely susceptible you 
had better remove him. If there is much whitewash 
about he might catch the distemper (/). 
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ALL BY HIMSELF: 
A STORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
By Ascotr R. Hore, 
Author of “ The Amateur Dominie,” etc,, etc. 
CHAPTER I. 


tT was the height of summer, and 
a brilliant afternoon sun poured 
down his beams into every corner 
of the Highland glen which is the 
seene of our story. A lovely scene 


it is, and lonely, shut in at one | 


end by the blue shimmering breadth 
of a loch, at the other by a tall 
cone-shaped peak, on whose rugged 
flanks every grey boulder and bare 


granite rib stands out clear and ff - 


“Have then thy wish!” 
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near-like in the flood of sunshine. On 
either side rises g steep ridge, its face 
clothed in thick beds of heather, dap- 
pled with patches of light-green turf and 

lack burnt knolls, broken here by the 
line of a sheep-path, there by the stony 
hollow of a watercourse, deepening into a 
ravine till it disappears among the dark 
masses of pine-wood lower down, now 
bright in the dazzling glow spread over all. 
Between the woods at the bottom of the 
valley lies a narrow strip of cultivated 
ground, small scattered fields of yellow- 
ing oats, and wide mcadows rich with 
grasg and slovcr; and amid these a wind- 
“ing fringe’ of birch and alders marks the 
course ‘of the burn from which this glen 
takes its name. 

Looking down into Glen Erig that fine 
afternodn, you might have thought that 
not a soul but yourself was there to share 
its wealth of beauty. No living thing 
would at first view present itself, unless a 
few sheep, standing motionless on the hot 
hillside, mere dots in the landscape. But 
when your eye had rested fora little onthe 
tartan-like web of green and purple, 
brown and grey tints, you might mark the 
smoke of a hovel nestling here and there 
in clumps of scrubby wood, and from some 
point of van‘ could soon catch sight of 
two or three white houses by the loch-side, 
the farm-steading and clachan of Invererig. 
Then you might have made out a bare- 
footed child moving slowlyy pail in hand, 
along the turf dyke far below, or heard the 
whistle of an invisible shepherd from the 
opposite brae. And if you had gone down 
the shady course of the burn as it now 
rushed over some rocky ledge in a minia- 
ture cascade, now gathered into a still 
brown pool under the gravelly bank, now 
gently rippled slong its of pebbles, 
you must, passing through a little wilder- 
ness of ferns and wild roses, right in the 
heart of the glen, have come upon 8 youth 
who, all alone in that sequestered spot, 
looked on himself as the very crown and 
centre of creation, and was at present 
taking his pleasure in fishing. 

This angler, you would agree, formed a 
fitting figure for the foreground of ei 
picture: a handsome, healthy Jad in a 
of Forty-second tartan, neat: badger-skin 
sporan ornamented with the head of the 
animal, heather-coloured hose, ,and blue 
Glengarry bonnet with a silver oreet in it— 
you might readily have taken him for a 

+ young Scottish chief of fabulous lineage, 
the high-spirited descendant, of some 
primeval Mao— ; 

“ Hardy, bold and wild 
As best befits the mountain child.” - 


But, as the oll proverl has it, “ Cucullus 
non facit mon: 
make the Scotchman. As 


Oscar Willis happened to.be the son of a 


London doctor, who was renting the shoot- 


ing-lodge at Invererig for the season. 
That fishing-basket and rod of his were 
spick and span new. Our hero had been 
in the Highlands only for a few days, but 
already he was sunburnt as a herd-boy, 
and one might well have thought him to 
the manner born who saw him bounding 
gracefully from stone to stone, and dash- 
ing heediessly through the stream in ea; 
pursuit of his sport, Here, might the 
sternest philosopher have admitted, was 
one human being completely happy. 

These few days had indeed been a time 
of high enjoyment to him, passed as they 
were under somewhat novel circumstances, 
the novelty of which made no small part 


‘imchis life. 


hoo! 
tree 


of the pleasure. His father and the rest 
of the family had been detained in town 
for the meanwhile; but when Oscar came 
home from school he had shown himeelf 
so restless, so hard to amuse in the baking 
streets of London, so impatient to be off 
to their Highland quarters, that his parents 
felt it would be a relief to get rid of him. 
So they had let-him go on in advance to 
take possession of the lodge, furnishing 
him with a hamper of good things with 
which he was to make a sort of continual 
picnic of it till they should join him, and 
for the rest to shift for himself as well as 
he could. Mr. Gillespie, the farmer over 
the way, would no doubt lend a hand to 
make km comfortable ; and there need not 
be the slightest fear of his not taking care 
of the house, for in that part of the world 
policemen were almost unknown, and doors 
usually stood open day and night. 

Oscar was delighted by the Prospect of 
this independent way of life, all the more 
romantically delightful for possible hard- 
ships to be endured. But as yet, so things 
turned out, there had not been much inde- 
pendence or hardship about it, but rather 
& constant living in clover, nothing less 
than luxurious after the long lessons and 
short commons of a German school from 
which he had just escaped. Kind Mrs. 
Gillespie would not hear of this young 
gentleman roughing it any more than she 
could help. 80 every day the good wife 
herself, or her shock-headed Gaelic servant- 
lass, came over to attend to his comforts, 
and his meals had been constantly and 
abundantly supplied with all the dainties 
of Glen Erig—broth and bannocks, fresh 
butter and honey, mutton, roast or boiled, 
to an extent that an epicure might havo 
found monotonous, but that did not come 
amiss to a growing boy all day long in the 
open air—and such sir!—not to speak of 

@ fish he caught, which, to tell the trath, 
were not’so many as he could have wished. 
Then the Weather since his arrival had been 

lendid, as it was not always in Glen 

ig, more familiar, most of the year with 
ead rainy west winds than with warm 
sunshine and serene skies. So Oscar had 
relished mightily the experiment of living 
all byhimself, and, in this wild Jreedom 
from books, shirt-collars, and ther re- 
jakts, felt as happy as he had everbeon 
He was, you must know, a 
gentleman who did not ‘always feel 
inasmuch ag his notion. af happiness 
ised the having of his own ey, in 
pds} things, which so few of us can havo 
im this world unless for a holiday week 
or 80. 


“Ye banks and braes 0’ bonnie Doon, 


60) 


ia How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
am ”—the kilt does not |’: 
matter of fact, | “”: 


How can ye sing, ye little birds, 
And me ge weary, fall o’ care!” 


Carolling thaée inappropriately lugubri- 
ous strains in the gleotallest of voices and 
the absurdest of tch accents, he had 
just made a fresh cast with the result of 
king his fly in the branches of a rowan- 

behind him. This necessitated climb- 
ing up the bank to extricate it, a work of 
some irksomeness which proved a slight 
hitch in the line of our friend’s good hu- 


r|mour. He had hardly finished when he 


heard a rustle in the long grass, and, look- 
ing round, was aware of Mr. Gillespie 
sauntering towards him along the hedge of 
the adjacent field, with a bit of hay in his 
mouth and his hands in his pockets, like a 
true modern Highlander, taking his ease 
with dignity, and surveying his hay crop 


at the same time, as became s careful 
farmer. 

Now Mr. Gillespie had not made 
favourable impression on Oscar. Every 
one else he had met in the glen seemed 
very civil to him, willing to please the 
young stranger, and ready to recognise his 
superior qualities, which in truth was the 
best way of pleasing him. The old farmer 
alone did not appear to think so much of 
this fine youth from London. He was s 
shrewd cynical man, a Highlander by birth 
and speaking English with a Highland 
twang in a correct deliberate way that 
showed it not to be his mother tongue, yet 
in his looks and manner there was 3 good 
deal of that dry pawky humour which: is a 
more common characteristic of the Low- 
land Scot—a man who did not say much, 
but had the air of thinking all the more. 
Oscar could not get over the notion that 
Mr. Gillespie was always inwardly leugh- 
ing at him, laughing at his new kilt, at 
his English accent, at his genteel ways. 
So now a shade seemed to have fallen over 
his enjoyment as the farmer, in cotton 
shirt-sleeves and well-worn homespun 
trousers, leant over the gate, watching him 
critically and observantly with one eye 
half shut, and a sarcastic twinkle in the 
other that might have meant he saw his 
way toa bargain in buying the mock 
Highlander at his real value and selling 
him at his own price. 

But there he was, and must be made the 
best of. So with the intent to conciliate 
his good will, Oscar opened conversation 
by remarking that it was a fine day. 

“* Aye, is it,” lied the farmer, drily, 
first looking round to every point of the 
compass, as if to make sure of his fact 
before committing himself. 

“Do you think this splendid weather 
will last?” 

‘‘There’s no saying. I hope we are to 
have some rain fery soon.” 

“Rain! Oh, Mr. Gillespie, don’t talk 
‘about rain. I hope we not have a 
drop of it all the time I’m here.” 

““There’s other folk in the world besides 
you, my mannie,” said the br, in a 
tone Oscar did not like. ‘ You'lkmot be 
thinking of the poor people’s flelds-ywhat's 
to become of our potatoes and tutnips, if 
we have much more of this drought?” | 

“I hate rain,” quoth Oscar, being, like 
a good many other gentlemen who have all 
their wants provided for, very. little in the 
way of thinking about poor people's’ - 
tocs and tormipe "gts 

‘* A fine Hielander you are, tq 
of a wet jacket!” sneered Mr. ie, 
not well pleased at the boy’s indifference 
towards such considerations as filled the 
greater part of his own life, 

Nettled in turn by this imputation on 
his hardihood, Oscar, not knot to 
say, said off-hand the first thi ame 
into his head, and that a foolish thing. 

“Oh, it’s no matter for these bits of 
fields of yours! Scotchmen are used to 
starving, aren’t they?” 

“ Wrathful at such arraignment foul, 

Dark lowered the clansman’s sable scowl.” 


This may be a somewhat too poetical way of 
putting the fact that he screwed up his 
eyes and glowered upon the impudent 
youth, who felt he had rubbed the old 
man the wrong way, but was in mo mind 
for taking trouble to make matters smootb. 
So he went on whipping the stream in 
silence, till Mr. Gillespie slowly lifted him- 
self across the fence and came forward on 
the bank. 
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“¢ And how many fish will ye have caught 
to-day, young master?” he said, with a 
sarcastic smile. 

Now Oscar did not like to be called 
“ young master.” 

“‘Oh, three!” he answered, airily, not 
offering to show them, as indeed they were 
not much to be proud of in the way of 
size. Then he was moving away to inti- 
mate that the conversation might now 
end, but the farmer followed, walking 
slowly along the very edge of the burn. 

“There, you'll frighten away all the 
fish! Do keep back a bit, like a good fel- 


low!” 
“Keep your fellows to yourself!” ex- 
claimed the Highlander, roughly. His ac- 


quaintance with the English language, as 
colloquially used by schoolboys, was im- 
fect, and he took this word to be used 

im an offensive sense. ‘‘ Much the laddie 
knows about fishing, indeed! Who could 
+ to catch fish in a dry burn like 


this? You may just put that fine 
tackle of yours by till the rain comes, 
Tm thinki 


“T know as much about fishing as you 


cast, the effect of which was to whirl the 
line back into his face and fix the hook in 


his cap. : 
“‘And he’s fishing up stream, too, like 
a silly gowk!” 


Mr. Gillespie appeared to be laughing 
internally at this as a fine piece of igno- 
rance on Oscar’s part, but the mistake was 
his own. His angling experiences, such 
as they were, had been in the days of the 
old school, when fishing down stream was 
the rule. 

Still, the boy did not feel quite so sure 
of what he was about, to treat this 
criticism with the calmness of conscious, 
superiority, and he answered, angrily, ‘I 
wish you would mind your own busincss 
and not meddle with mine. If I want your 
advice I'll ask for it—you old donkey !” 

The last three words were spoken in an 
undertone, but they probably reached the 
farmer's ears, for, fairly losing his temper, 
he burst out, ‘A fery fine young puppy 
you think yourself! What like a way’s 
that to speak to a man old enough to be 
your dfather P Youcan speak smooth 
enough, my chappie, when you come sorn- 


do,” retorted Oscar, making a vigorous 


ing on our house, eating and drinking the 


best the goodwife has to give you; but 
when you have got your out of my 
meal-kist, you might keep a decent tongue 
in your head whatever, if we'ro not such 
grand, folks as you pock-pudding English- 
men 

“I’m gure I don’t want to live off you!” 
cried Oscar, no less hotly, catching the 
sense of this reproach; “I can get on 
well enough by myself, without sorning, 
or whatever you call it, on beggarly Scotch- 
men!” 

Next minute he felt half sorry for what 
he had said. 

“ Have then thy wish!” As was Rode- 
rick Dhu’s remark to Fitzjames, such was 
the gist of Gillespic’s auswer. ‘Waxing 
louder and louder in his wrath, and speak- 
ing in a stronger twang, not to be repre- 
duced on paper, mixed witht a Gaelic wotd 
of abuse here and there, he stood storming 
at Oscar, denouncing him as an ungrateful 
and insolent young scoundrel, bidding him 
never come near his house again, and never 
expect to get another bite or sup from his 
kitchen. . 


(To be continued.) 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS 
By THe AvTHor or ‘‘Navricus on Is Hoppy-Horss.” 


35th Day. 


Sligachan. Broadford. Kyle Akin. Balmacarra, Strome Ferry. 


T blew:and rained furiously all night and 
up to 10.30 this morning. After breakfast I 
Teel an hour in watching the various parties 

iving off in the rain, and felt a secret satis- 
faction in being able to bide my time. 

11, The weather held up. Left Sligachan 
for Broadford and Kyle Akin, and walked up 
the ter part of the incline round the base 
of iam ig, and also down the sharp pitch to 
Loch Ainort, which is dangerous. 

The margin of the Sound of Scalpa is fringed 
by trees, and the few houses about tend to 
enliven the neighbourhood. ‘ 

I noticed this the more from having lately 
travelled through the wilderness which consti- 
tutes the greater part of Skye. 1,30. Lunched 
at Broadford, then went on through the rain, 
which now recommenced, and a good road along 
the shore line took me to Kyle Akin, 

I found there a neat little village and a com- 
fortable-looking hotel, which was pretty full, 
judging by the namber of noses 

the window panes. 

I crossed the ferry very well in the ordinary 
boat (1s.), The man told. me that he had once 
had two bicyclists on board, who apparently 


are the only wheelmen who have ever visited ; 
lists will be | 


Skye I hope that in future 
induced to see the wonders of tho island, for, 
although the roads are undoubtedly: hilly, and 
fresh metal is generally put down in June and 
July, I can assure them that by taking the Kyle 
Akin Ferry they will be able to do the 150 
tiles without much difficulty. . ; 

On landing in Ross-shire I found a road wind- 


flattened | 


I now rode nearly on a level for a couple of 
miles through larch groves, with fine bectling 
crags on the left, and presently found myself at 
Balmacarra, at the water’s edge. 


There I had some milk and biscuits, and was 
told that I might have come a shorter way 


ing in and out among the picturesque cliffs near 
the beach fora mile or so; it then struck in- 
land, and my eye was gladdened by the sight 
-of some young plantations, and other 8 of 
fertility. After dipping into a valley, I had a 
long stiff puil, or ral er push, on to the southern 
extremity of the Loch range. From here 
I had a noble view. The side of the hill which 
declined 
almost from the highest point, while here and 
there a house, or a meadow studded with sheep, 
peeped through the foliage. On the opposite 
side of the loch the Kintail and Skye mountains 
proudly reared their lofty heads into space, 


ly to the sea was densely wooded | . 


through some private grounds, but I was content 


to have gecured the scenery, which was a delight- 
ful combination of grandeur and soft beauty. 

The hotel seemed to be well appointed. It 
was, however, quite empty, owing to the un- 
favourable season. Tourists start from there for 
Glomach Falls, which, by all accounts, are very 
well worth seeing. 

_From Balmacarra I ran by the loch for a mile, 
with fine timbered heights rising abruptly on 
say other side. 

Taking the left road at the fork, which at 
once began to rise, I had a severe struggle 
| before attaining the summit of another part of 


; had given it the finishing touch. 
i race to. the Quirang the tyre had been a con- 


the Loch Alsh range, and was rewarded by the 
most charming view imaginable of Loch Duich. 

The rain had now ceased, and there being @ 
dead calm, the mist was lazily hanging about 
the high land which girds in and partially con- 
cealed the gleaming water of the lake. this 
peculiar light it was quite a fairy scene. 

On reaching the northern slope I found a 
steep descent into a verdant glen, and as its 
surfuce was cut up by spates, I dismounted and 


, walked to the bottom. After riding along for 
| two miiles, the road led mo over a ridge, and 
! down a ‘break-neck bit into Strome Ferry, on 


Loch Carron. This loch is closely hemmed in 
by mountains, leaving barely room ‘for the rail- 
way on ite south and tho road on its north side. 
The bnilding space for the village is also very 
limited. . 

While putting my tricycle away in the hotel. 
stable at eight p.m. I eaw that this day’s work 
Since my 


stant source of bother and anxiety. Iwas just 


, thinking that ff my new tricycle had not 
arrived I should have to apply a fresh dose of 
, solution, and give it at least thirty-six hours to 


harden, when [ heard an ostler exclaim to his 
mate, ‘ Why there’s just such another as that at 
the station.” 

He little thought what glorious news that 
was to me, and for a short timo I felt afraid to 
go and see for myself, in case it should indeed 
too good to be true. 

Presently I mustered up courage, and went:to 
the station. Bravo! there it was, sure enol ‘ 
In spite of my somewhat mature age, I felt 
inclined to dance a fandango with delight. 

No more fear of accidents; no mote delays 


from defective tyres. Joy! joy! Having 
gloated over my prize for some minutes, I re- 
turned to the hotel, which I had all to myself. 


My five-shilling waterproof had ite first real 
teat to-day, and proved itself to be equal to the 
occasion. 

Sligechan to Kyle Akin — 23} miles, 

Kyle Akin te Strome Ferry = 14, 


Total ... 374 4 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Eiwoant, AutHor oF “JAok aND JOHN,” ETC., ETC. 
> , 


CHAPTER XXXII.—HOW TED TOOK CARE OF THE MONEY. 


UR boys were too 
late for the table 
@héte, but they 
made a very good 
dinner notwith- 
standing. They 
foft it to the waiter, only adjuring him not 

to give them that perpetual “bif steck” 

which they had already found, wherever the 

English travel on the Continent, is, though 

it in a dozen different ways, always 
half-cooked in one—always alike, raw, | 
tough, and indigestible, considered the food 
they most delight in. They had potato 
soup, and plums and fillet of beef, with 
sausage and sauce ravigote, stewed pigeons 
and mushrooms, and some delicious creams 
to wind up with, after which Ted leaned 
back like an alderman, and said, consider- 
ing they were out of Old England, the 

dinner wasn’t a bad one, and then sat down , 


to write to James and tell him of the suc- : / 


cess of their expedition. 


The waiter had been in England, as he '| 


informed them, and seemed vi glad of ; 
an opportunity of airing his English. Ted j 
‘was equally ged to find some one who un- | 
derstood him. As he was the elder of the . 


two, and had been abroad before for a week, ; {| 


at an hotel specially arranged for English 
families at Boulogne, Robert had given up 
the management of the expedition to him. 
Ted had considered bimself a good French | 


scholar, and had for some time been learn-' 4 


ing German with a view to managing in 
time his father’s foreign correspondence. 
But, on their going farther, Ted had already 
found that, when he spoke French, People 
had asked him if he was English, and when 
he spoke German had suggested he should 
try French. So it was rather a relief to 
him to come across a waiter who spoke 
English a great deal better than he, Ted, 
spoke either French or German. From the 
waiter he got writing materials and dis- 
patched a letter to James. Then what 
were they to do next? It was too late for 
them to leave Heidelberg that night, 
especially as they wished to return to 
Cologne boat, and there was no harm, 
besides, in looking about them now. There 
was the castle to be seen, and the waiter 
informed them there would be a concert in 
the castle grounds that evening, to which 
admission would be free. Lawrence said 
he was too tired to go out anywhere, but 
asked his friends not to stay in on his ac- 
count. Ted said they ought to go to the 


castle while it was daylight, and see some- 
thing of it—‘‘ for, whatever Scott may say 
about seeing ‘fair Melrose aright,’ you 
can’t see the ins and outs of a place, by the 
moon,” 

But the day was still very warm, though 
it was in September, and they were very 
tired after their dinner and their morning’s 
walk, so they sat by the window and 
looked out at the people passing by, and 
they saw the students amongst them, whose 
duelling pro ities had so pleased Law- 
rence that he wished to emulate them. 
There they were, some in yellow, some in 
blue, some in white, and some in claret- 
coloured caps, mostly fine, well-grown 
young men, but with marks on their faces 
such as their little brothers might have if 
they had been playing with kittens which 
were out of temper. 

That was what Ted thought. ‘Every 
one of them looks as if he had been quar- 
relling with a cat.” . 

“Tf that’s all you get by duelling,” said 
Lawrence, diedadafully, “I think gentle- 
men had better let it alone. If they put 
goggles on their eyes, and pad their bodies, 
as the waiter says, no wonder they’ve 


nothing to show but a few scratches with a 
pin.” 

‘Ah! you'd like to see a fellow hopping 
about on one leg, or having his dinner cut 
up for him because he’s only one arm to 


do it with,” said Ted. 

“Well, I don’t see why people should 
play at fighting,” said Lawrence, who was 
getting back some of his old spirits. 

‘“« And I don’t see why they should fight 
at all,” observed Bob. 

“‘Ah, there’s nothing like fists,” said 
Ted, ‘‘as you found with the bear, Hart- 
ley. I say, I should like to come across 


that fellow again. I wonder whether he'd 
know you again.” 

Ted was to have his wish gratified a little 
sooner than he thought for. 

Well, they went to Heidelberg Castle 
that evening—at least, Ted and Bob did; 
Lawrence said he would go to bed instead; 
and they found the band playing, and saw 
the German folk and the English visitors 


sitting round tables—some listening to the 
music, some talking to their friends, and 
drinking coffee, beer, or the light Rhine 
wines. There were the ruins of the grand 
old castle—perhaps the finest ruins in this 
world—with the. moon shining on them, 
and the many-coloured lamps lighting 
them up. Now and then Robert we 
poetical, ‘and he said it was like fairy fand, 
crpedially, when they came to the terrace, 
which, being on such s height above the 
River Neckar, looks down on that and the 
quiet town. There were no lamps here, 
and the fire-flies came out, and Robert 
caught one, a little bit of bright blue light 
which paled as he held it. Altogether, 
Ted began to think that in coming to Ger- 
many to look after his friend he done 
rather a good thing for himself. 

“Virtue is its own reward,” he said, 
sententiously, ‘(and Germany is a country 
worth seeing. I wish we hadn't got to go 
back to-morrow, Bob. Why, in three or 
four days we shall be in England. If the 
money would only hold out we might stop 
a little longer, don’t you think so? You 
know James said this morning, when we 
heard from him, that your uncle was going 
onallright. And when one does come go far 
it seems such # pity to hurry back. Let's 
have out the money—there’s nobody look- 
ing—count it over, and see what we have 

t. The worst of it is, one doesn't know 
what one’s bill will be at the hotel. Can’t 
be so very much—say thirty shillings. 
Then there’s the getting back. Travelling 
by boat isn’t so expensive as rail. If we 
could have another day here, and two or 
three days at different places on the Rhine, 
how jolly it would be!” 

He spread out his money on the bench, 
and began counting 
it over and portion- 
ing it out. Robert 
did not interfere. 
He was absorbed in 
the lovely view and 
the sight of the 
various portions of 
the castle which can 
be seen from the 
terrace—the chapel, 
and 8 portion of the 
more palatial 
of the castle which 
was formerly the 
residence, for a short 
time, of one of our 
own English prin- 
cesses—the Queen of Hearts, the Queen 
of Bohemia—thinking of her a little, 
too, perhaps. Ted, who cared very little 
for any princesses but those of his own 
day, however beautiful or however unfor- 
tunate, and who thought a great deal less 
of the ruins of the castle than he did of the 
coloured lamps which illumined them, went. 
on with his reckoning. 

“We shall do it,” he said, presently,; 
“we shall do it with great éoonomy and 
care, So we won't fhrowing our money 
away on seeing sights that ain’t worth it 
—pictures and such like. There’sa famous 
tun here, to hold I don’t know how much 
beer; I vote we see that to-morrow. And 
if we could hear of a duel going on between 
those student fellows, and 8 sight of it, 
that would be in Hartley’s line, so I think 
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we may have another day here and see the 
great tun and take our chance of a fight. 
Perhaps if we tip that waiter he’ll put us 
in the way of one.” 

He put his money back in its little 
brown-holland bag, drew the string tight, 
laid the bag down again, and began clear- 
ing out his pockets of sundry bits of string 
and paper. . 

Just then there was a shout from the 
people at the other side of the grounds. 
The fireworks had begun. 

‘Let’s run off and get a good place to 
see them,” said Ted. And off he went | 
with Robert, forgetting his bag of money 
for the moment. Only the moment, and 
he returned to find it gone. He had not | 
‘been quite so unnoticed while counting his | 
money as he had imagined. 

(To be continued.) 


THE VICTORIA CROSS.—1. 

r the coloured plate of the various orders of 

knighthood of our empire to be issued with 
the next part, we have included a representa- 
tion of that modest cross which is the reward of 
merit alone, the winning of which is open, with- 
‘out regard to rank or title, to all whose conduct 
has rendered them conspicuous for valour in the 
face of the foe, and which is in reality con- 
sidered perhaps the noblest and most honourable 
of any decoration we possess. 

Compared with the showy ribbons and jewelled 
stars, the brilliant collars and elaborate badges 
of its companions on the sheet, nothing more 
plain or homely could well be conceived. A 
small cross of the shape known as Maltese, of 
the colour of a dirty penny piece, formed from 
the metal yielded by the ordnance captured at 
Sebastopol (which it was at first attempted to 
stamp like a coin, and which proved of such 
intense hardness as to damage the steel dies, so 
that it had to be cast and chased), it bears in 
its centre the royal crest of a crowned lion, with 
‘the brief motto “For Valour” beneath it en- 
closed in a scroll which is so placed as to very 
awkwardly shorten three of the crossarms. Not 
much to look at—not, it must be confessed, very 

ful, its intrinsic value is hardly that of the 
mumble coin it resembles in colour, though its 
actual value in the eyes of every true man is 
beyond valuation. So much is it appreciated 
that the letters which mark its possession will 
‘as a rule be found immediately following its 
wearer's name, and taking precedence of the 
‘initials of any of the complimentary orders. 
The ion of Honour in France served a 


purpose which none of our orders approached, 


and so in imitation of it, and as a considerable 
improvement on it, her present Majesty instituted 
the Victoria Cross. For five hundred years and 
more we had had the Garter, the most illustrious 
order in Europe, with sovereigns and high dig- 
nitaries alone amongst its members. In the 
Thistle and St. Patrick we had the Scotch and 
Irish orders of a similar kind to it, and second 
to it alone. In the Star of India we now have 
an order for our vast dominions in the East, 
recruited from potentates and personages of 
similar elevation. And passing over the minor 
orders, which are purely decorative, we have 
only St. Michael aa St. George, and finally and 
principally the Bath, whose possession is a test 
of merit and not of mere birth and rank. It 
was only with the institution of the Victoria 
Cross, however, that a path was thrown open to 
the ambition of the humblest seaman or soldier 
to a real distinction which kings might be proud 
to bear, and with it take their stand side by side 
with the policemen and park-keepers, generals 
and privates, admirals and A.B.’s, who have 
proved worthy to receive it. 

The day on which the crosses were first 
bestowed was one of the best-remembered by 
the last generation. It was Friday, the 26th 
of June, 1857, the day that the news arrived of 
the mutiny at Delhi, the same day as that on 
which the late Prince Albert received for the 
first time British rank, in the’ title of ‘‘ Prince 
Consort,” and was thereby raised above the 
crowd of petty German princelets to whom he 
had up to then merely existed as a ‘Serene 
Highness,” to be relegated very far to the rear 
amongst them when her Majesty and he took 
part in Continental ceremonials. Hyde Park 
was alive with people, huge deal seatless galleries 
were erected for the convenience of the privi- 
leged, and the extreme inconvenience of the 
unprivileged, and thirty and forty deep the 
people stood bareheaded for hours in the Troll. 
ing sun to catch an occasional glimpse of a 
gorgeous pageant, the essential part of which 
did not last a dozen minutes. Such a repre- 
sentative gathering had_never before been seen; 
thousands were there from every class and i 
every guise, even an ‘‘admiral on horseback” 
put in an appearance in a “ fitting place” 
provided by Mr. Bernal Osborne, in the person 
of the energetic Sir Charles Napier. Troops 
were there from every branch of the services. 
The navy was represented by a hundred men 
from the Osborne and the Excellent, a little 
army of nine thousand men of all arms were 
there for review, and to make the display com- 
plete the Duke of York boys, headed by their 
tiny drum-major, were at one end of the line, 
the grey old Chelsea pensioners at the other. 
The Queen, on horseback, in scarlet riding coat 
and general's sash and plume, attended by a 
brilliant staff, inspected the troops, and then 
the officers and men who had been selected for 
the honour passed by her in single file. The 
cross was in each instance handed to her Majesty, 
the recipient was named as he reached her, and 
to his breast the monarch’s hand affixed the 
decoration. Sixty-one there were in all—a 
dozen from the navy, two from the marines, 
four cavalrymen, five artillerymen, four en- 
gineers. There were twenty-five commissioned 
officers altogether ; ten officers and men were 
from the Guards, seven from the Rifle Brigade; 
three or four were in private clothes; one was a 
policeman, another a park-keeper. 

The policeman, R 444, was Sergeant Walters, 
of Inkerman renown. The park-keeper was 
that Corporal Shields of the Welsh Fusiliers 
who, after the September attack on the Redan, 
returned to the scene of the struggie in search 
of his missing adjutant. Beneath a piece of 
rock which sheltered him somewhat from the 
enemy's fire, he discovered his officer lying on 
his back, his life fast ebbing away. Hurrying 
through a torrent of musketry, the corporal 
found Dr, Sylvester, and together they returned 
across the fire to Lieutenant Dyneley’s succour. 
They dressed his wounds and supported him 
with stimulants, and again did Shields traverse 
the rain of lead for volunteers to bring the 
adjutant in, and, heading the men to where 
the doctor was still watching his patient, the 


little group returned to our lines with the dying 
man. From the Emperor of the French the 
gallant corporal for this received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, and when the Victoria 
Cross was instituted, both he and the doctor re- 
ceived the decoration they had so gloriously won, 
OF the sailors there was Captain Burgoyne, 
who afterwards went down with the Captain 
in the Bay of Biscay, who won his cross 
with Captain Puckley for firing the Russian 
stores at Genitchi, landing in the presence of a 
superior force, and coolly lighting their port 
fires with their cigars. Captain, now Admiral, 
Raby, was there, who, moved by the agonised 
cries of a poor soldier of the 57th who had been 
shot through both legs, climbed over the breast- 
work of the advanced sap before Sebastopol, 
and with two companions, who lost their lives 
in the attempt, hurried for seventy yards across 
the open towards the salient angle of the Redan, 
and under a heavy fire brought the wounded 
man into safety. Captain, now Admiral, 
Bythesea was there, who made the daring cap- 
ture of the Russian mail; and Admiral Sir 
William N. W. Hewett, who, as acting mate of 
the Beagle, was in charge of the Naval Brigade 
detachment in the right Lancaster Battery, and 
who, when the word was passed to spike the 
gun owing to the Russian advance, flatly refused 
to do so, and gloriously held his post till the 
foe were driven back. Captain Lucas was there, 
who, as Lieutenant of the Hecla, before Bomar- 
sund coolly picked up the lighted shell which 
had fallen on the deck and pivclied it overboard. 
Not the only case of shell-lifting, however, for 
there were no less than six cases in the Sebastopol 
trenches, among them that of Sergeant Ablett 
of the Grenadiers, who pitched out a shell 
which had fallen amongst the ammunition ; and 
that of Private Wheatley of the 54th, who first 
tried to knock out the burning fuze with the 
butt end of his rifle, and then quietly picked 
up the unwelcome visitor and threw it over the 
parapet, to burst as it reached the ground. 
Many were the brave deeds done by our sailors 
during that terrible Crimean War, not the least 
of them being Boatswain Sheppard’s voyagings 
in a punt past the enemy's steamers in the 
harbour, in the audacious attempt to fix what 
we should now call a torpedo against a Russian 
line-of-battle ship ; and the proceedings of that 
gallant boatswain’s mate, John Sullivan, who 
now wears the Cross, the Legion of Honour, the 
conspicuous gallantry medal, the Sardinian, 
Turkish, and Crimean medals, and the medal of 
the Royal Humane Society, who made the first 
breach in the Malakhoff battery, and who, when 
a new battery opened on to his, screened by a 
hill, coolly walked out to that hill, which lay 
half way between us and the enemy, and, under 
a perfect storm of projectiles, quietly stuck up 
a flag in the line of the rival guns, digging a 
hole and piling up stones, so as to render the 
staff more secure, and then returned to his 
battery, to pitch the shells directly on to the 
unseen foe by means of the “sight” he had so 
ingeniously contrived. Nor must we forget 
Captain Fiott Day, who started in a small boat 
with two sailors, landed at Genitchi, passed 
through the enemy’s pickets, wandered alone 
about bogs and morasses in the enemy's lines 
for seven hours, and got back safe, to return the 
next night, and, after a nine hours’ reconnais- 
sance, to be abandoned by mistake, and luckily 
picked up in the morning nearly frozen to death 
on the beach; nor Captain Commerell, now 
Admiral Sir J. Commerell, who toek so pro- 
minent a part in laying the cable across the 
Atlantic, who, when in the Weser, in the Sea of 
Azov, crossed the Arabat Isthmus by night and 
destroyed the forage at Sivash ; nor Sir Henry 
Evelyn Wood, now one of our foremost soldiers, 
then a midshipman with the Naval Brigade in 
Peel’s Battery, who, though wounded, placed 
the scaling-ladders against the walls of the 
Redan, winning his cross, however, after he had 
left the navy for the army, when, in the jungle 
near Beora, with only two followers, he put to 
flight some seventy rebels and rescued a batch of 
prisoners. ‘The ladders being the same as those 
which Sir Howard Elphinstone, then Major 
E\phinstone, 2.8., ventured out for after the 
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attack, and brought triumphantly back, with 
no less than twenty severely wounded men. 

Nor were the Marines left behind in the race 
for honour, ene of the noblest actions during 
the war being that standing to the credit of 
Colonel, then Licutenant Dowell, who, after the 
explosion of the rocket-boat from the Arrogant, 
jumped inte the quarter-boat of the Ruby, and 
pulling stroke with three companions rowed to 
the rescue of the cutter’s crew under a furious 
fire of grape and mnsketry, brought three of 
them back with him, and then braved once 
more the murderous shower and returned with 
the sinking boat. 


To the soldicrs, however, fell the bulk-of the | 


work, and to the soldiers fell the greater part of 
the glory. Many were the gallant deeds re- 
corded of the Royal Artillery in this as in every 
other war, amongst tho niost notable, perhaps, 
being that of Captain, now General Dixon, who, 
when his six-gun battcry was blown up by a 
shell which burst in the magazine, cleared away 
the débris from the only gun left, and, despite 
a concentrated hail of projectiles on thé ruined 
heap, gallantly fought his solitary gun and held 


his own; and that of Captain Andrew Henry, 
who received the cross for having at Inkerman 
defended the guns of his battery against over- 
whelming numbers, and continuing to do so 
until he had received a dozen bayonet wounds, 
Nor were the cavalry behindhand, one of the 
best-known instances perhaps being that of 
Sergeant, now Captain, Berryman. 

In cases where the cross has been already 
awarded, should any subsequent deed be reported 
for which the cross would have been given, a 
bar is added to the existing: cross, much as a 
clasp is added to a medal ribbon. Only one 
man has as yet won that bar, and that man is 
Captain Berryman. At Alma, and Balaclava, 
ana Inkerman, he gained much fame, icu- 
larly at Inkerman, where, having had his horse 
shot, he went on foot to the assistance of his 
wounded officer, Captain Webb, of the 17th 
Lancers, who had been left three-quarters of a 
mile away from safoty, and then with a few 
companions brought him into shelter. 

But we ‘have already lingered too long over 
incidents in our last European war, though we 


can hardly conclude this first article without 


mention of Celonel Loyd J.indsay at Alma and 
Inkerman, of Sir Charles Russel chaseio) the 
Russians at the Sandbag Battery, o! Major 
Goodlake at the Windmill Ravine; and last, 
but not least, of how Lieutenant Anstruther 
fell with the colours at the head of the Welsh 
Fusiliers at the Alma, and how Sergeant, now 
Colonel, O'Connor, though himself shot in the 
breast, snatched the flag off the und, and 
bore it to the end of the fight, in which the silk 
was riddled with seventy-five bullet-holes, The 
same battle in which Captain Bell, of the same 
Tegiment, ordered the astonished artilleryman 
to dismount, and turning its four horses, 
brought the first Russidn field-gun into our 
lines, to be met by Sir George Brown and 
reprimanded for leaving his company, ob- 
taining much the same reception as that of the 
Highland officer at Lucknow, who rushed up to 
Sir Colin Campbell with ‘I have killed four of 
the enemy with my own hand, sir, and here are 
the colours!’’ to be welcomed by the stern disci- 
plinarian with ‘Confound the colours, sir! 
‘There's your regiment! Thank you for your 
gallantry—but do go back to your regiment !” 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘“THE ORUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.”) 


CHAPTER XXVIN.—A WONDERFUL YANKEE—‘ MAKING OFF” SKINS—PREPARING 


'N two days the ships sighted the island 
of Jan Mayen. As they neared it, they 
found the ice so closely packed around the 
shore that all approach even by boats was 
out of the question, so the sails were 
clewed, the ice-anchors got out, and both 
ships made fast to the floe, ; 

t was not long ere Captain Cobb was 
on board the Arrandoon, to welcome our 
heroes back to ‘‘ his island of Jan Mayen.” 

He was profuse in his thanks for what 
he called the clever kindness of Captain 
MoBain, in saving his little yacht from a 
fatal accident among theice; and of course 
they would do him the honour to come on 
shore and, dine with him. He would take 
it as downright ‘(mean ” if they did not. 

There was no resisting such an appeal 


as this, so, leaving their ships in charge of | 


their respective mates, both McBain and 
Silas, in company with our ‘heroes—Sand: 
MoFiail, Seth, and all—they trudged o: 
over the snowy bergs, to take dinner in 
the hut of the bold Yankee astronomer. 
Very unprepossessing, indeed, was the 
building to behold from the outside, but 
no sooner had they entered, than they 
opened their eyes wide with astonish. 
ment. : 

When our young friends had visited it 
before, the, hat looked neither more nor 
less than a big hall, or rather, barn. But 
now—why, here.were all the luxuries of 
civilised life. The place was divided into 
ante-room, saloon, and bed-chamber, and 
each apartment seemed more comfortable 
than another. The halls of the saloon 
were covered with rich tapestry, the floor 
with a soft thick carpet. There were 
couches and easy-chairs and skins galore, 
and books and musical instruments. A 
great stove, of American pattern, burned 
in the centre, giving out warmth, and 
making the room look doubly cheerful, 
and everhead swung an.immense lamp, 
which shed a soft, effulgent light every- 
where, so that one did not miss the win- 
dows, of which the hut was minus, At 
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one end of this ‘apartment was a dining- 
table, as well laid and as prettily arranged 
as if it stood 'in the dining-hall of a club- 
room’ in Pall Mall, and beside the table 
were two sable waiters clad in white. 

_ Captain Cobb seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy the looks of bewilderment and won- 
der exhibited on the faces of his guesta. 

“Why,” said McBain. at last, ‘‘ pardon 
me, but you Yankees are about the most 
wonderful people ‘on the face of the 
earth.” 

“Waal,” said the Yankee, ‘I guess we 
like our little comforts, and don’t see any 
harm in having them.” 

“So long’s we deserve them,” put in 
Seth, who, at that moment, really felt very 
proud of being a Yankee. 

‘Bravo! old man,” cried his country- 
man; “let us shake your hand.” 

«And now, lemen,” he continued, 
“sit in. I on the keen air and the 
walk have given ye all an appetite.” 

Soups, fish, entrées, joints—why I do not 
-know what: there was not in the bill-of- 
fare. It was a banquet fit for a king. 

“*T can’t make out how you manage it,” 
‘said McBain. ‘‘Do you keep a djm?” 

Cobb laughed and summoned the cook. 
Tf he was not a djin, he was just as ugly. 
Four feet high—not an inch more—with 
long arms, black skin, flat face, and no 
nose at all worth mentioning. Ha was 
dressed as a chef, however, and very polite, 
for, at s. motion from his master, he 
salaamed very prettily and retired. 

At dessert the host produced a zither, 
and, accompanying himself on this beauti- 
ful instrament, sang tothem. Hedrawled 
while talking, but he sang most sweetly, 
and with a taste and feeling that quite 
charmed Rory, and_held Silas and the 
doctor spellbound. He was indeed a won- 
derful Yankee. 

“Do you know,” said Rory, ‘‘I feel for 
all the world like being in an enchanted 
eave? Do sing again, if only one song.” 


It is needless to add that our friends | 


To “BEAR UP”—THE SUMMER HOME OF THE 


spent the evening most enjoyably. It was 
a red-letter night, and one they often 
looked back to with pleasure, and talked 
about as they lay around their snuggery 
fire, during the long dreary time they 
spent in the regions round the Pole. 

“Tm glad, anyhow,” said Captain Cobb, 
as he bade them good-bye on the snow- 
clad beach, ‘“‘that I’ve made it a kind o” 
pleasant for ye. Don’t forget to call as 
you come back, and if Cobb be here; why, 
Cobb will bid you welcome. Farewell.” 

By eight bells in next morning watch 
éverything was ready for a start. The 
dogs — twelve in’ numbet — were got on 
board and duly kennelled, and the old 
trapper was installed as whipper-in. 

“ But I guess,” said Seth, “ theré won’t 
be much whipping-in in the Play. Trapper 
Seth. is one of those rare old birds. who 
know the difference between a.dog and a 
door-knocker. Yes, Seth knows. that 
there’s more in a good bed and a biscuit, 
with a kind word whenever it is needed, 
than there is in all the cruel whips in 
existence.” ; i 

The kennelling for the'poor animals was 

up under the supervision of Ap and 

th himself. It was built on what the 
trapper called ‘‘scientific principles.” 
There was a yard or run in common for 
the whole pack; but the large, roomy 
sleeping .compartment , had a bench, on 
which all twelve dogs could sleep or lie at 
onte, ‘yet nevertheless it was divided by 
boards about a foot high into six divisions. 
This-was to prevent the dogs.all tumbling 
into a heap when the ship rolled. The bed- 
ding was hay and shavings ; of the former 
commodity McBain had not forgotten to 
lay in a plentiful supply before leaving 
Scotland. There was, besides, a whole 
tankful of Spratts’ biscuits, so that what 
with thege and the ship’s scraps, it did not 
seem at all likely that the dogs would go 
hungry to bed for some time to come. 


Seth was now much happier on board 
than ever he had been, because he had 
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duties to perform and an office to fill, 
humble though it might be. 

At half-past eight Silas came on board 
the Arrandoon to breakfast. Allan and 
Rory were tramping rapidly up and down 
the deck to keep themselves warm, for, 
though the wind was blowing west-south- 
west, it was bitterly cold, and the ‘‘ barber” 
was blowing. The barber is s name given 
to a light vapoury mist that, when the 
frost is intense and the wind in certain 
directions, is seen rising off the sca in 
Greenland. I have called it a mist, but it 
in reality partakes more of the nature of 
steam, being due to the circumstance of 
the air being ever so much colder than the 
surface of the water. 

Oh! but it is a cold steam—a bitter, 
biting, killing steam. Woe be to the man 
who oses his ears to it, or who does 
not kedp constantly rubbing his nose when 
walking or sailing in it, for want of precau- 
tion in ‘this respect may result in the loss of 
ears or‘nose, and both Sppendages are use- 
ful, not to say ornamental. : 

‘Good morning,” cried Silas, jumping 
down an to the deck. 

“« The top of the morning to you, friend 
Silas,” said Rory; ‘how do you feel after 
your blow-out at Captain Cobb’s?” 

“ Fust-rate,” said Silas—‘‘just fust- 
rate; but where is Ralph and the cap- 
tain?” = * 

“Ralph!” said Rory; ‘why, I don’t 
suppose there is a bit of him to be secn yet, 
except the extreme tip of his nose and 
maybe a morsel of his on chin; and as 
for the captain, he is busy in his cabin. 
Breakfast all ready, is it, Peter? Thank 
you, Peter, we're coming down in a jiffy.” 

Just as they entered the saloon by one 
dogr McBain came in by another. 

Ah! good morning, Captain Grig,”. he 
cried, extending his hand. ‘Sit down. 
Peter, the coffee. And now,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ what think you of the prospect ? 
It isn’t exactly a fair wind for you to bear 
up, is it ?”? 

“© THe wind would do,” said.Silas; ‘‘ but 
Tm hardly what you might call tidy 
enough to bear up yet. It'll take us a 
week to make’ off our skins, and a day 
more to clean up. I'd like to go home not 
only a bumper ship, but a clean and whole- 
some sweet ship.” 

“‘Well, then,” McBain said, “here is 
what I'll do for you.” 

‘‘ But you’vo done so much already,” pat 
in Silas, ‘‘ that really—” ay. 

“« Nonsense, man,” cried McBain, 5 
rupting- him; ‘why, it has been all: fin 
to us. But Iwas going to say that, in- 
stead of lying. here for a week, you had 
better sail north with us, Spitzbergen way, 
and my men.will help you to make off and 
tidy up. Who knows but that after that 
you may get a fair wind to carry you right 
away south into summer weather in little 
over a week ?").4, 

“Bless your heart!” said Silas; ‘the 
suggestion is.a grand one. I close with 
your offer at once. You see, sir, we Green- 
landmen generally return to harbour all 
dirt¥,' outside, anyhow, with our aides 
scraped clean o’ paint,.and our masts an 
spars as black as a collier’s.” oy 

“You shan’t, though,” said McBain. 
‘We'll spend a bucket or two of paint over 
him, won’t we, boys?” 

“That will we,” said Ralph and Allan, 
both in one breath. 

“And T’'ll tell you what I'll do,” added 


Rory. ; 
“Something nice, I’m certain,” said 
Silas, 


“T’ll paint and gild that Highland lassie 
of yours that you have for a figure-head.” 

‘Glorious! glorious!” cried Silas Grig. 
“Why, my own wife won’t know the ship. 
And, poor wee body! she'll be down there 
looking anxiously enough out to sea when 
she hears I’m in the offing. Oh, it will be 
glorious! Won't my matie be pleased 
when he hears about it!” 

“IT say, though,” said Rory, “Tl 
change the pattern of your Highland 
lassie’s tartan. She came to the country 
a Gordon, she shall return a McGregor.” 

“Ora McFlail,” suggested Sandy. 

“Ha! ha! thal” This was an impu- 
dent, derisive laugh from Cockie’s cage, 
which made everybody else laugh, and 
caused Sandy to turn red in the face. 

After breakfast the ice-anchors were cast 
off and got on board, and sail set. The 
Arrandoon led, keeping well clear of the 
ice, and taking a course of north-east and 
by north. hen well off the ice, and 
everything working free and easy, McBain 
called all hands, and ordered the men to 
lay aft. 

“Men,” he said, ‘‘ you all signed articles 
to complete the voyage with me to the 
Polar regions and back. Most of you 
knew, as you put your names to the paper, 
what you were about, because you had 
been here before, but some of you didn’t. 
Now I am by no means short-handed, and 
if any of you thinks he has had enough of 
it already, and would like to return to his 
country, step forward and say so now, and 
Tl make arrangements with Captain Grig 
for your passage back.” 

Not a man stirred. 

“‘T will take it asa favour,” continued 
the captain, “if any one who has any 
doubts on his mind will come forward now. 
I want only willing hands with me.” 

“We are willing — we are willing 
hands,” the men shcuted. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said bold Ted 
Wilson, stepping forward, “but I know 
the crew well. I’m sure they all feel 
thankful for your kind offer, but ne’er a 
man Jack o’ them would go back, if. you 
offered to pay him for doing so.” 

The captain bowed and thanked Ted, 
and ‘the men gave one hearty cheer and 
retired. 

Once fairly at sea, McBain sent two 
whalers on toard the Scotia, their crews 
rigged out'in wéxking dress, and making 
off was at onée-commenced. 

Upright boards‘ were made fast here 
and. there ,alotigt “the decks; the skins, 
with th ted ‘or three inches of blub- 
ber attached, were handed up from below, 
and the men set to work in this way 
—they stood at one side of the board 
and spread the skin in front of them on 
the other; then they leant over, and, first 
cutting off all useless pieces of flesh, etc., 
they next cleaned the blubber from off the 
skin. This was by other hands‘cut imto 
pieces about a foot square, carried away, 
and sent below to be deposited in the 
tanks. Other workmen removed the 
cleaned skins. These were dashed over 
with rough salt, rolled tightly and sepa- 
rately up, and cast into tanks by them- 
selves. This latter duty devolved upon 
the mates, and old Silas himself stood, with 


book in hand, “taking tally,” that is, 
counting the number of skins as they were 
passed one by one below. The refuse, or 
“‘orra bits,” as Scotch sailors call them, 
were thrown overboard by bucketfuls, and 
over these thousands of screaming gulls 
fought on the surface of the water, and 
scores of sharks immediately beneath. 

It was a busy scene, and one that can 
only be witnessed in Greenland north. 

In three days all the skins were made off 
and stowed away. All this time the men 
had been as merry as sheep-shearers, and 
only on the last day did Silas splice the 
mainbrace, even then diluting the rum 
with warm coffee. 

Then came the cleaning up, and scour- 
ing of decks below and above, and white- 
washing and mast-scraping. After this 
McBain sent his painters on board, and in 
less than four-and-twenty hours she looked 
like a new ship. 

And Rory was busy below on the ’tween 
decks. The Highland lassie had been un- 
shipped, and taken below for him to paint 
and gild. Rory, mind you, did not wish 
it to be unshipped. He would have pre- 
ferred being swung overboard. ere 
would have been more fun in it, he said. 
But Silas would not hear of such a thing. 
The cold, he feared, would benumb him 
so that he might drop off into the sea, to 
the infinite joy and satisfaction of a gang 
of unprincipled sharks that kept up with 
the, ship, but to the everlasting sorrow of 
him, Captain Silas Grig. 

When the ship was all paintcd, and the 
masts scraped and varnished, and the 
Highland lassie—brightly arrayed in gold 
and McGregor tartan—re-shipped, why 
then I do not think a prouder or happier 
man than Silas Grig ever trod o quarter- 
deck. 

The day after this everybody on the 
Arrandoon was busy, busy, busy writing 
letters for home. 

They were thus engaged, when a shout 
came from the crow’s-nest, 

‘« Heavy ice ahead!” 

It was the ice-bound shores of the 
southernmost islands of Spitzbergen they 
had sighted. They passed between several 
of these, and grandly beautiful they looked, 
with their fantastically-shaped. sides glit- 
tering green and blue and white in the 
sunshine. These islands seemed to be the 
northern home or summer retreat of the 
great bladderrnosed seal and the giant 
walrus. They, basked on the smaller bergs 
that floated around them, while. hundreds 
of strange sea-birds nodded half-asleep on 
the snowclad rocks. 

It was here where the two, ships parted, 
‘the Canny Scotia bearing up for the sunny 
south, the, Arrandoon clewing sails and 
lighting fires to steam awayto Tur Un- 
KNOWN LAND, . 

There were tears in poor Rory’s eyes as 
he shook hands with Silas, and he could 
not trust himself to say much. Indeed, 
there was little said on either hand, but 
the farewell wishes were none the less 
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heartfelt for all that. There is always | lift it. Seeing McBain look inquiringly | prayer, from such a rough old salt as I 
somewhat of humour mixed up with the | at it, am availeth, then Heaven will send you 
sad in life. It was not wanting on this| ‘It’s just a drop of green ginger,” said | safely home again, and the first to welcome 


To the far, far North! 


occasion. Silas had brought a servant | Silas. ‘ When you tap it, boys, when far | you will be Silas Grig. Good-bye, God be 
with him when he came to say adieu. This | away from here, you won’t forget Silas, I | wi’ ye.” 

servant carried with him a mysterious- | know. I won't forget you, anyhow,” he ** Good-bye, God be wi’ ye.” 

Jooking box. It was all he could do to! continued; ‘‘ and look here, boys, if a (To be continued.) 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THe Autor or “THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE Gurnza WATCH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE ‘‘ DOMINICAN” ON THE SITUATION. 


HE examination at the beginning of the 
term had seriously interfered with the 
prospects of the “Dominican.” Pembury 
knew well enough it was no good trying to 
get anything out of the diligent section of 
his classfellows at such a time; and he 
imew equally well that a number contri- 
buted entirely by the idlers of the Fifth 
would neither be creditable to the paper 
nor appreciated by any one outside. 
So like a prudent man he held back 
patiently till the examinations were over, 


and then pounced down on his men 
with redoubled importunity. 

“Look here,” said he one day to 
Ricketts, ‘‘ when are you going to let 
me have that paper of yours?” 

“What paper do you mean?” 
demanded Ricketts. 

“Why for the ‘Dominican,’ of 
course; you don’t suppose I want one 
of your castoff exam. papers, do 
you?” 

“Oh, I can’t do anything for the 
*Dominican’ this time,” said Ricketts. 

“Yes, you can, and yes, you will,” 
coolly replied Anthony. 


“T’d be glad enough, but really I’m not 
in the humour,” said Ricketts. 

«Why ever not ?” dgmanded Tony. 

“Why, the fact is,” said Ricketts, “I 
;fancy the Fifth is not exactly looking up 
at present, and we've nothing particular to 


keep the ‘ Dominican ’ quiet for a bit.” 
“My dear fellow, that’s the very thing 
we mustn’t do. Don’t you see, you old 
duffer, you, that if we shut up shop and 
retire into private life, everybody will be 


be proud of. If you take my advice you'll | 


ness when we all turn knaves; but till we 
do, we've as good aright to be known at 
St. Dominic’s as anybody else. So none of 
your humbug, Rick. We'll get out an extra 
good ‘Dominican,’ and let all the fellows 
see we're alive and kicking.” 

This speech had the required effect. It 
not only won over Ricketts, but most of 
the other leading spirits of the Fifth, who 
had been similarly holding back. 

Tony was not the fellow to let an advan- 
tage go by. Having once got his men into 


Stephen in Oliver's Study. 


| thinking we daren’t hold up our heads? I 


““ Who says I will ?” demanded Ricketts, | mean to hold up my head, for one,” added 


inclined to be angry. 


Tony, proudly, ‘if there were a thousand 


“It sounds as if Ido,” replied the editor. | Greenfields in the class; and I mean to 
“Why of course you'll do something for | make you hold up yours too, oldman. It'll 


it, Rick.” 


| be time enough to do the hang-dog busi- 


a becoming frame of mind, he kept them 
well in hand and worked them up inte 
something like the old enthusiasm on tle 
subject of the ‘‘ Dominican.” 

Every one was determined the preecut 
number should be an out-and-out good one, 
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and laboured and racked his brains ac- 
cordingly. 

But somehow or other the fellows had 
never found it so hard, first to get inspira- 
tions, and then to put them down on paper, 
as they did at present. Every one felt he 
had something very fine and very clever to 
say if he could only find expression for it. 
. The amount of brain-cudgelling that went 

on over this ‘‘ Dominican” was simply 
awful. Wraysford gave it up in disgust. 
Ricketts, Bullinger, Tom Senior, and others 
stumbled through their tasks, and could 
only turn out lame productions at the best. 
Even Pembury’s lucubrations lacked a 
good deal of their wonted dash and spirit. 
The cloud which was hanging over the 
Fifth seemed to have overshadowed its 
genius for a while. 

Still Pembury kept his men at it and 
gave them no peace till their productions, 
such as they were, mer safe in his hands. 

ne boy only was equal to the emergency, 
that I need hardly say was simon He 
was indeed more eloquent than ever. He 
offered Pembury a poem of forty verses, 
entitled, ‘‘ An Elegy on the Wick of a Can- 
dle that had just been blown out,” to begin 
with, and volunteered to supplement this 
contribution with one or two smaller pieces, 
such as, ‘‘ My Little Lark,” or ‘An Adven- 
ture outside the Dormitory Door,” or 
“Mind Mewsings.” 

Pembury prudently accepted all, and 
said he would insert what he thought fit, 
an assurance which delighted Simon, who 
immediately sat down and wrote some 
more ‘‘ pieces,”’ in case at the last moment 
there might be room for them too. But, 
in spite even of these valuable contribu- 
tions, the ‘‘ Dominican” fell flat. There 
were 8 few good things in here and there, 
but it was far below its ordinary form ; and 
not a few of the writers repented sorely 
that ever they had put pen to paper to help 
produce it. - e 

The chief amusement of the paper was 
contained in a ‘‘ New Code of Regulations 
for the Better Management of Guinea-pigs 
and Tadpoles,” from the editor's pen. It 
began thus: 


‘A society has lately been started at 
St. Dominic’s for the preservation and 
management of Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles. 
The following are some of the rules to be 
observed : 

«* Any one owning a Guinea-pig or Tad- 
pole is to be responsible for washing it 
ma soap and hot water at least twice a 


y. 

“Any one owning a Guinea-pig or Tad- 
pole is to supply the rest of the school with 
cotton wool and scent. 

‘No Gnuinea-pig or Tadpole is on any 
account to use hair-oil or grease which hes 
not been sanctioned by a joint committer 
of the Fifth, Sixth, and masters. °° 

“ During the approaching winter, every- 
one possessing a Guinea-pig or Tadpole 
shall be at liberty, provided it is regularly 
washed, to use it as a warming-pan for his 
own bed.” 


The small tribe of furious juniors who as. 


usual had crowded round the paper on the 

morning of publication to get ‘“‘ first read,” 

broke forth at this point into a howl of ex- 
tion. 

“They wen’t! I’ll see they won’t use me 
asa warming-pan, won’t you, Padger? The 
brutes! I'll bite their beastly cold feet if 
they stick them against-me, that’s what 1’ll 

0. 


“T'll keep a pin to stick into them,” said 
another. 

“T’'ll get some leeches and put on their 
legs,” shouted another. 

“TI tell you what,” said ‘Stephen, 
changing the subject, ‘‘it’s cool check of 
them calling us ‘it,’ as if we were things.” 

“My eye so they have,” exclaimed 

“oh, I say, that’s too much; I'll let 
them know I’m not a thing.” 
“Yes you are a thing, isn’t he, Padger ? 


A regular ¢t,” ckclaimed the vindictive 
Bramble. ‘Yah boo, old ‘its’ both of 
ou.” 


“Hold hard,” said some one, just as the 
usual hostilities were about to commence. 
“Listen to this.” And he read the next 


‘regulation ”: 


“Immediate steps are to be taken to 
pickle a Tadpole as a specimen for the 
school museum. The following is a receipt 
for this. Take the ugliest, dirtiest, noisiest, 
and most ignorant specimen that can be 
found. Lift it carefully with a pair of 
tongs into a bath fallof vinegar. Close 
the lid and let it remain there to soak for 
aweek. At the end of that time lift it 
out, and scrape it well all over with a sharp 
substance, to get off the first coating of 
grime. Soak again for another week and 
scrape again, and so on till the ninth or 
tenth coating is removed. After that, the 
creature will appear thinner than when it 
began. Hang it up to dry in a clean 
place, and be sure no other Guinea-pigs 
or Tadpoles come near it. Then put it in 
a clean gown, and quickly—before it can 
get at the ink—put it in a large glass bottle, 
and fasten down the stopper. Label it 
‘Specimen of a curious reptile formerly 
found at 8t. Dominic’s. Now. happily ex- 
tinct.’” : 


“There you are,” said Paul, when after 
much blundering and sticking: at words 
this remarkable paragraph had been read 
through, ‘‘ there you are, Bzamble, my boy; 
what do you think of that?” Bramble 
had no difficulty in intimating what he 
thought of it:in pretty strong language, 
and for some little time the further reading 
of the ‘‘ Dominican ” was suspended. 

When, however, the row was over, the 
group’had. been joined by'several of the 
elder: boys, who appeared to appreciate 
Simon's poem, ‘‘ An Adventure outside the 
Dormitory Door.” (It was called an 
“‘epick,”. and began; thus. The reader 
mounts by contented with quite a short ex- 
tract ¢ + 


“Outside the Dormitory door 
I walked me slow upon the floor 
And just outside the Doctor's study 
A youth I met all in a hurry ; | 
His name perhaps I had better not tell 
But like a snail retire into my shell.” 


This last simile had evidently particularly 
delighted the poet. -So- much se that he 
brought it in at the close of every suceeed- 
ing verse. The ‘‘ epick” went on, of course, 
to unravel the threads of the ‘‘ adventure,” 
and to intimate pretty plainly who “ the 

outh ” referred to was. To any one not 
interested in the poet or his epic the pro- 
duction was a dull one, and the moral at 
the end was not quite clear even to the 
most intellectual. 


» Now I must say farewell ; yet stay, methinks 
How many many youths do sit on brinks. 


Oh joy to feel the soft breeze sigh 

And in the shady grove to wipe the eye, 

It makes me feel 2 man I know full well, 

But like a snail I'll now retire within my 
shell.” 


These were the only articles in the ‘‘ Do- 
minican” that afforded any amusement. 
The remainder of the paper, made up of 
the usual articles sneering at the Sixth 
and crowing over the school generally, were 
very tame. The result of the Nightingale 
Scholarship was announced as follows : 


‘<The examination for the Nighti le 
Scholarship was held on the 1st October. 
The scholarship was lost by Loman of the 
Sixth by 70 marks to 97, .A good per- 
formance on the whole.” 


This manner of announcing the unfortu- 
nate result was ingenious and did Tony 
credit. For, whether his -objeet . wes, to 
annoy the Sixth or to shield the Fifth,he 
succeeded amply in both. There were 
some, however, in the Fifth who were by 
no means content that Greenfield should 
be let off so easy in the ‘‘ Dominican,” and 
these readj with interest the following 
‘‘Notes from Coventry,” contributed by 
Bullinger. Anthony had accepted and 
inserted them against his better judg- 
ment. 

‘<Tf the fellow is at Coventry, why not- 
let him stay there ?”’ he said to Bullinger. 
“The best thing we can possibly do is ,to 
let him alone.” 

“JT don’t see it,” said Bullinger. 
‘Everybody will think we are trying to 
shield him if we keep so quiet. Anyhow, 
here’s my paper. Youcan put it in ornot, 
which you like. I’m not going to write 
anything else.” 

Pembury took the paper and put it in. 
The reader may like to hear a few of the 
“Notes from Coventry.” 


“The quaint old City of Coventry has 
lately been visited by a ‘gentleman’ from 
St. Dominic’s, who appears so charmed 
with all he has seen and heard that it is 
expected he will remain there for some 
considerable time. : v 

“The object of his visit is of a, private 
nature, possibly for the purpose of acien- 
tific research, for which absolute quiet: is 
necessary. His: iments. ares chiefly 
directed to the making or taking of exami- 
nation papers, and on his return we may 
look for valuable discoveries. Meanwhile 
he sees very little company. The society 
in which he most delights is that of certain 
Guinea-pigs, between whom and himself a 
special bond of sympathy appears to exist. 
It is a touching sight to see him taking his 
daily walks in company with these singu- 
lar animals; who, be it said, seem to be 
the only creatures able to appreciate his 
character. Curiously enough, since he 
left us, St. Dominio’s has not collapsed ; 
indeed it is a singular fact that now he is 
away it is no longer considered necessary. 
for every fellow to lock his study door 
when he goes out, and keep the key.” And 
80 On. 


Miserable stuff indeed, as Stephen 
thought, but quite stinging enough. to 
wound him over and over again as he saw 
the sneers and heard the laughs with whic) 
the reading of the extract was greeted 
Everybody evidently was against bi- 
brother, and, with a deep disgust and fur) 
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at his heart, he left them to laugh by them- 
selves and returned to Oliver’s study. 


He found his brother in what were now 
‘his usual cheerful spirits. For after the 
first week or so of his being sent to Coven- 
try, Oliver, in his own study at least, kept 
up a cheerful appearance. 

«*Hullo, Stee,” said he as the young 
brother entered. “You're just in time. 
Here’s a letter from mother.” 

“Is there? How jolly. 
Noll.” 

So Oliver read it out. It was an 
ordinary, kind, motherly epistle, such as 
thousands of schoolboys get every week of 
the school year. All about home, and 
what is going on, how the dogs are, where 
sister Mary has been to, how the boiler 
burst last week, which apple-tree bore most, 
and so on; every scrap of news that could 
be scraped up from the four winds of 
heaven was in that letter. 

And to the two brothers, far away, and 
lonely even among their schoolfellows, it 
came like a breath of frosh air that morn- 


Read it out, 


ing. 

“T have been so proud,” went on Mrs. 
Greenfield towards the end of the letter, 
‘* ever since I heard of dear Oliver's success 
in winning the scholarship. Not so much 
for the value of it, though that is pretty 
considerable, but because I am so sure he 
deserved it.” 

‘* Hear, hear!” put in Stephen. 

“* Poor Mr. Wraysford ! T hope he is not 
very much disappointed. How nice it 
would have been if there had been two 
scholarships, and each could have had one. 
I suppose the Fifth is making quite a hero 
of Oliver. I know one foolish old woman 
who would like to be with her boys this 
moment to share their triumph.” 

Oliver laughed bitterly. 

“That would be a treat for her!” 


Stephen, very red in the faco, was too 
furious for words, so Oliver went on. 

“Christmas will not be so very long 
now incoming. Wemust have a real snug 
old-fashioned time of it here. Uncle | 
Henry has promised to come, and your | 
cousins. It would be nico if you could | 
persuade Mr. Wraysford to come here then. 
I am so anxious to see him again. Tell 
him from me I reckon on him to be one | 
of our party if he can possibly manage | 


it.” 
“Bah!” exclaimed Stephen. ‘The 

beast! Ill let her know what sort of | 

blackguard the fellow is!” | 
“ Easy all, young’un,” said Oliver. | 
‘*T shan’t easy all, Noll, claimed the | 


boy; ‘he is a blackguard, you know he is, | 
and I hate him.” 

“T think he’s a fool just now,” said 
Oliver, ‘‘but—well, he fished you out of 
the Thames, Stee; you oughtn’t to call him 
a blackguard.” | 


| satisfied, 


“But, Noll, old man,” pleaded the boy, 
‘why ever don’t you—” i 

‘* Because I don’t choose, and it would 
be no use if I did,” retorted the other. 

‘But the fellows all suspect you !” 

“T can’t help that, if they do. Come 
now, Stee, we’ve had enough of this. It'll 
all come right some day, you sec, and 


| meanwhile what do you say toa turn in 


the gymnasium ?” 

“Well, but,”’ persisted Stephen, not half 
“‘you surely aren’t going to 
give mother’s message to Wraysford? J 
don’t want him at home at Christmas.” 

‘* No one asked youif you did, you young 
duffer, But I don’t think, all the same, I 
shall give it just yet.” 

They were walking down the big pa: 
arm in arm in the direction of the gymn: 
sium, and as Oliver spoke these last words 
the subject of) their conversation appeared 
advancing towards them. 

Who could have-believed that those three 


“I wish he'd left me in the Thames,” | friends who only a month or two ago were 
said Stephen, nearly breaking down. ‘‘I’ve | quoted all over St. Dominic’s as insepar- 
been miserable enough this term for half | ables, could ever meet and pass one another 


a dozen.” 
Oliver looked hard and long at his young | 
brother. It never seemed to have occurred | 


-to him before how deeply the boy took the | 


trouble of his elder brother to heart. 

Now if Oliver had really been innocent, | 
the natural thing would have been— 
wouldn’t it ?—for him to be quite cut up at 
this exhibition of feeling, and fall on his 
brother’s neck and protest once more that 
he never did or would or could do such a 
thing as that he was suspected of. But | 
instead of this, the hardened villain 
tarned quite cross when he saw his bro- 
ther at the point of tears, and exclaimed, 
hurriedly, 

“Don’t make a young fool of yourself, 
Stee, whatever you do. It won’t do a bit 


of good.” 


as these three met and passed one another 
now? 

Wraysford coloured as he caught sigh’ 
of his old ally, and looked another 
Oliver, more composed, kept his eyes fixe 
straight ahead, and appeared to be com- 
pletely unconscious of the presence of any 
one but Stephen, who hung on to his arm, 
snorting and fuming and inwardly raging 
like a young tiger held in by the chain 
from his prey. 

An odd meeting indeed, and a miserabl« 
one; yet to none of the three so miserable 
as to the injured Wraysford, who ever since 
the day of the Nightingale examination 
had not known a happy hour at St. Do- 
minic’s. 


t 


(To be continued.) 


“PUCK TO THE RESCUE, 


By Fartzrcn Owgn, Avtnor or ‘‘Was HE A CowARD?” ETC. | 


c seemed really as though I was to be 
favoured in my new project. 

The very next day I was sent with a 
truck-load of books to a square within a 
very short distance of Barter’s Cut; and, 
by dint of extra speed in my errand, I 
gained ample time to visit the latter place. 

Here again I met with a wonderful 
piece of good fortune. 

I was on the point of becoming the 
owner of 8 bird which, if all were true 
that the dealer said of it, might claim to 
be a wonder of a pigeon indeed. . I hesi- 
tated only between that and another, 
which, though not so extolled, had taken 
my fancy quite as well; while the price 
would leave me a greater margin for other 
matters—food, etc.—which would be 
needed in my new establishment. 

‘We were in the back of the dingy den, 
where the bargaining went on; quite in 
the shadow. 

A man, coming in quickly from the 
outer daylight, failed no doubt to distin- 
guish who was there, and called out, 

“Do Fen want to buy any good pigeons, 
master 


*. The young man held a couple of beauti- 
fal birds, 


CHAPTER II. 


The dealer hurried forward, and I of 
course became at once interested. 


just loosely covered with a hand- 
kerchief. : 

So tame and sleek and bright the pretty 
creatures looked! A contrast to the poor 
things in the dealer’s—worn and saddened 
they seemed by confinement. 

In a low voice the master of the shop 
made an offer for the birds. Their owner 
nurse into a laugh, which had a bitterness 
in it. 

“Well, you are aJew! ‘Yet you don’t 
look like one neither. Why, man alive, 
they’re either of them worth double that, 
and you know it! Look here, boy, what’s 
he asked you for that poor mangy thing 
you're holding ?” 

I told him. 

“And you've the conscience to make me 
a bid like that!” exclaimed the young 
man. “I wouldn’t part with ’em at all, 
only I am making 8 move, and haven't got 
any regular place to keep ‘em in; and 
they were of our little girl that's dead, 
and my missis can’t bear to see ’em about. 


But, there, if I could get ’em a good home, 


blessed if I wouldn’t sooner give ’em away 
than you should have ’em at that!” 

The master of the shop, grambling, made 
a small advance in his offer. 

The other paid no heed to him, but came 
a step nearer to where I stood. 

st k here,” he said, addressing me, 
a do you keep pigeons P—are you fond of 
’em 


T made answer to the effect that I was 
not yet so blessed, but that I hoped soon 
12 be send 80.00 , oval : ‘ 

“° uve @ regular house for 
em? You'll be pend to *em ?” 

In a very few words, but with an ear- 
nestness that I can believe carried convic- 
tion. to the mind of the good fellow, I 
explained my long-cherished desire, and 
the preparations I had made, in the con- 


approved prin 
books T had read. 
“You'll do,” he said. ‘‘ Look here, I'll 
ive these birds to you, if you'll have ’em. 
it ain’t much of-a Jose to you, master ’— 
to the dealer—"' since they was worth no 


-struction of a pigeon: bows on the most 
ciple, 


as laid down in tho 


hard up that such a trifle will make or mar 
me, let alone getting a good home for dear 
Susie’s pets—poor lamb! And it won’t 
speil your trade neither with the lad, see- 
ing he’s going to take this bird.” 

With a wink to me he laid his hand upon | 


more to you than you bid; and I ain’t so | 


the pigeon I had myself preferred. | 
Our bargain was soon concluded. 
‘‘Here’s a bag o’ meal, and some peas | 


too, in my basket,” my new acquaintance 
went on, as we quitted the shop, leaving a 
very discomfited face behind the counter. 
“* Which way are you bound for?” asked 
my companion. 
I named the locality where Mr. Timms 
abode, and added the facts of my position 


and calling. 
“That's fine ; why, I pass the end of the 
street! Now for it. We'll pack all the 


lot on the truck, and I’ll take first spell.” 

So his carpenter’s basket, and my empty 
sacks, and the bag o’ meal, were deposited 
on the truck, 

The pigeons, you may be sure, I took 
charge of, with what rejoicing only the 
boy can know who has loved dumb crea- 
tures all his life, and for the first time ful- 
filled his dream of keeping some for his 
very own. 

My new acquaintance professed a fond- 
ness for pushing a truck; and during the 
short journey we made together I was won 
by his kindly manner to tell him all I had 
to tell of myself. 

He informed me, on his part, that his 
name was Harry Gates. He had been 
married only three years, and had one little 
daughter, whom he had just lost through 
whooping-cough. ‘His wife almost broke 
her heart over the affliction; but she was 
getting stronger, and was away now at her 
mother’s twenty miles off. Harry would 
fetch her at Easter. He was arranging a 
new home meanwhile, and knowing how | 
the sight of the birds would recall the | 
memory of the lost darling to her, the 
good fellow had made up his mind to get 
rid of them. 

‘Not that I don’t set store by them, 
ind you,” he said, as we stopped close to 
eur shop—for he insisted on coming on 
with me. ‘They are so tame, and so full | 
of pretty ways when you come to know 
em. And they are real good ones too. 
That Jew fellow hasn’t one in his lot to 
come up te this beauty with the black top. 
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Bless you! he’ll fetch and carry—like a dog, 
Iwas going to say. But there, I know 
you are all right, and maybe I shall see 
them once in a while.” 

We parted, with a mutual promise to see 
more of each other, and a cordial invita- 
tion from Gates to go and see himself and 
wife after Easter. 

They had been living in lodgings in the 
town, but he had taken a house now about 
a mile out by the river. 

“It is but a tiny place,” he said; ‘‘more 
of a doll’s house than anything. Still it 
is to oneself, and there’s nothing like it, 
you know.” 

So it came about that I started my 
pigeon-keeping, and there was an end of 
lonely hours. I grudged nobody his fine 
clothes nor his friends. 
| My pigeons were enough for me. I got 
| a couple more, for at this time Mr. Timms 
gave me a little pocket-money; and every 
penny of it went, as I need not tell you, 
for the same purpose. Then there was the 
food, and improvements I was always 
making in the pigeon-house, and of course 
all the books [ could find concerning the 
best way of managing the birds. 

Those were happy days with me. People 
said how well I looked, and what an ap- 
petite I got—very likely it was the hours 
I spent out on that roof-top, when the sun 
was shining, before a speck of smoke was to 
be seen from a chimney-pot. 

I named all my birds out of the books I 
had read — Romulus and Remus, Maid 
Marian, Lochinvar ; and the little one with 
the black top Harry Gates had given me, I 
called Puck. They all knew me, and came 
at my voice; but of all, little Puck was the 
most sensible, and seemed to know me 
best. He would see-me coming up the 
street, and fly down, circling round and 
round, and then back again and down 
again, sometimes settling on my shoulder. 
Often in fine weather I left my skylight 
open, and I would be woke by the whirr of 
Puck’s wings as he flew round me, or sat 
at the bed-head and preened his feathers, 
while the others would be pecking up the 
grain I had scattered overnight. 

My birds were all very dear to me, but I 
loved Puck, and I believe he loved me. 
Once I lost him for ten whole days. I 
never shall forget what I suffered, fearing 
I should see him no more. 

Joe Banks used to laugh at my being so 
wrapped up in my pigeons, but he was 
good-natured, and once brought me a lot 
of green stuff from his home for them. I 
must say, though, they did not seem to 
care. for it. 

And, having something to look forward 
to and take an interest in, I seemed to put 
more heart in my work (not that I had ever 
failed in diligence, I hope), so that my mas- 
ter quite took notice and gave me praise. 
All round the pigeons seemed to have 
brought me pate fortune. 

But I must get on now to the adventure 
which I started to tell. 

It was Whitsuntide, and glorious weather. 
We didn’t have Bank Holidays then, but 
some friends of Mr. Timms were to be 
| married from his house, and there were to 
be gay doings; so he would not be at busi- 
ness from the Friday night to the Tuesday 
morning. 

He gave us all the same holiday, and 
Banks, of course, was going home. 

“It's no use asking you, old man,’’ he 
| said to me on Friday evening, as we shut 
up shop. ‘‘ You’d be welcome, you know, 
on Sunday.” 

I thanked him, but I had all my plans 


laid. My birds would occupy me al 
Saturday; on the Sunday Harry was « 
call for me, and we were going to spenc 
the day with his relations. 

Joe was off early on Friday evening, and 
after tidying up, and taking out @ parce! 
of books into the town, I had my suppei 
with old Betty, who seemed as pleased al 
the notion of holidays as though she, poo 
soul, was going on some d pleasur 
trip, instead of being left in that rambling 


old house. 
“Won't you be lonely, Betty,” I asked 
“by yourself all day Sunday? Iam going 


off first thing, but I shall be of cours 
home at night.” 

“Stay all night,” she shouted back 
“ Ah, # you like, my boy, two nights if i) 
suits you. It'll be a change, you worl 
hard enough other times, and J don’t care. 
I’m used to it.” 

“No fear, I’m too fond of my owr 
bed,” I bawled. 

‘*More bread ?”’ said the poor deaf olc¢ 
body, as she trotted off to the bread-pan. 

It was useless trying to make her under- 
stand by words, so I shook my head and 
ran off to my attic. 

The skylight was open, and, as usual, ] 
mounted to the opening by my ladder, and 
stepped out upon the roof. 

I was very happy in the thought of the 
long holiday before me. I had a book I 
wanted to read to Harry about pigeons; 
there were a hundred things I had in my 
mind which ‘were to be done in those 
leisure hours. 

I had got some paint, and was going to 
beautify my attic, and give a coat of tar to 
the outside of the pigeon-house. Time 
wouldn’t hang heavy on my hands. 

I thought it had never Tooked so beau- 
tiful—the clear blue sky sprinkled with 
stars, a small crescent moon shining very 
faintly in the horizon. The noise in the 
streets below came very faintly to my ear: 
up there. 

I moved softly across to the sheltered 
nook where my pigeon-house was placed. 
There were the beauties sleeping quietly. 

I counted them. 

Puck roused up in & moment, ruffled 
himself, winked his bright eyes and rubbed 
his head against my hand. 

I left them and was turning away 
towards my ladder, when suddenly my eye 
was caught by a faint gleam of light, or 
reflection, a short distance from where I 
stood, and apparently from an opening on 
one of the roofs. 

The place was so familiar to me now 
that anything strange struck me at once, 
and this was strange. 

Fire was the first thing in my mind; we 
lads had so often been cautioned about our 
candles and so forth. 

I made my way cautiously between the 
chimney-pots, and then I saw that the 
light appeared to proceed from a skylight 
like my own belonging to the house next 
but one to ours. 

Now this house had been empty ever 
since I had been with Mr. Timms, and long 
before, so I had been told. The front 
windows were mostly broken, dust coated 
the doors and ledges, the areas were filled 
with refuse. The board which had an- 
nounced the house to be for sale hung by 
one corner almost defaced. Altogether the 
place seemed abandoned. 

Banks had once told me some rhode- 
montade of a murder and a ghost; and 
although I had paid no attention to that 
at the time, certainly the tale did recur to 
my mind as I drew nearer to the light 
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which came in fitful flashes across the 
closed skylight. 

Very softly I drew near and peered down 
through the dusky panes. 

Across the greater part of these some 
covering had been fixed, but one portion 
had probably: fallen, and I gazed upon as 
strange a sight as ever could be imagined. 

A large fire burned in the rusty grate of 
the back attic. Over it bent a man busily 
en in cooking.- A woman stood be- 
side him holding some pot or pan. 

Another man stood beside a bench in the 
middle of the room, on which were some 


shining objects. He seemed to be polish- 


ing ‘‘spoons or forks” I thought, and how 
queer to be having supper in that dirty 
place—however did they get in ! 

Then I sneezed ! 

The man below me suddenly looked up; 
two gleaming eyes, under dark shaggy 
brows, met mine, with such a scowl ! 

For a few instants we stood looking at 
each other, then the fire seemed suddenly 
darkened, and as I stood upright, wonder- 
ing, the roof seemed to open beneath my 
feet. Rough hands grasped me. I was 
dragged downwards, and as I opened my 


mouth to cry out, something was stuffed 
rudely into it. I felt suffocating—dying! 
All I could do was to kick, and that I did 
most heartily. 

I heard a trap-door pulled down over- 
head. In darkness I was carried swiftly 
along a ge, not a word being uttered 
the whole time. 

Then a door opened. My captor loosed 
one hand, with which he buffeted my head 
violently on botb sides, then flung me from 
him, and I fell stunned to the ground. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


AT at this tragic end, the lads 
silently contemplated the drawn and 

distorted corpse. 
“The punishment was not long delayed,” 
rascal 


murmured Daniel, at last. ‘‘ The 
was struck down at the very moment he 
was reaching the object of his ambition. 


But who did it?” 

“The hand of God!” said Penguin, 
gravely. 

“Yes, assuredly,” replied the French- 
man ; ‘the punishment is too startling not 
to furnish us with a terrible example. But 
who has been the instrument ?” 

‘Doubtless one of those rovers of the 
desert of whom we were speaking the other 
dey. Who can tell if Dominique has not 
fallen into some trap that he had prepared 
for us? Perhaps on departing from Mel- 
bourne he had planned with some of his 
worthy comrades to rob us as we returned. 
He could not have foreseen that he would 
dispose of us so easily without assistance, 
and he may have been sacrified in his turn 
by his accomplices.” 

The Canadian had hardly spoken when 
the ground shook beneath the feet of horses 
at full gallop, and in the twinkling ef an 
eye the lads saw themselves surrounded by 
horsemen, who rushed upon them revolver 
in hand. Resistance was useless. Our 
friends, concluding they were in the hands 
of the assassins of Dominique, allowed 
themselves to be brutally seized by their 
collars. Two of the men dismounted and 
tied the hands of the prisoners with a piece 
of thin cord, and then remounting, ordered 
them to ‘Hurry up!” and abused them 
in the foulest possible language. 

Penguin attempted a protest. 

‘“Why make us prisoners?” he said to 
one of the men. ‘I assure you you will 
not find a speck of gold in our ets.” 

“Tt is all the same to us whether you 
have or no, so come along, young gallows- 
bird!” 

“It is you who ought to be hung and 
not us,” exclaimed Daniel, indignantly, 
and his imprudent reply brought down on 
his shoulders the vigorous stroke of a heavy 
whip, and the horsemen urging their horses 
into a trot, the boys had to follow them at 
& run so as to avoid being dragged along 
the ground at the horses’ feet. 

A @ quarter of an hour’s ride the 

entered a large meadow, with here 
and there a clump of trees, beneath which 
a herd of long-horned oxen were grazing. 
At the end of the field was a farmhouse, 
built in European style, and before it were 


By Louis Rovssexer. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—BEFORE THE SHERIFF. 


assembled a crowd of men, whose shouts | 


The arrival of the troop had doubtless 


“The tribunal was in the open air near the farm.” 


and yells were heard by the lads as soon as | been signalled, for the prisoners saw from 


they entered the clearing. 


a distance a horseman detach himself from 
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the crowd and advance at full gallo, 
towards them. In a few minutes he hod 
sed the intervening space, and when 
ardly within hailing distance he reined 
‘ap his horse, and shouted to the riders, 

‘* What is the news?” 

“That you were right, Mr. Richard,” 
said one of the men, respectfully raising 
his cap. ‘This morning we noticed two 
of his accomplices at the top of the hill, 
doubtless looking for their leader, but we 
surprised them at the very moment they 
were impudently searching the pockets of 


the miner. Here they are! Two lads.” 
And turning his horse he pointed to the 
prisoners. 


The horseman’s words had been a ray of 
light for Penguin. So the men who sur- 
rounded them were not thieves, but angry 
colonists who suspected Daniel and himself 

- to be accomplices in the murder of Domi- 
nique. Profiting immediately by his dis- 
covery, he-had advanced as far as the cord 
which restrained him allowed, and address- 
ing himself to the man whom the horseman 
had addressed as Mr. Richard, he shouted 
to hin, 

“It is a mistake, sir; we are innocent of 
all crime ; we have ourselves been—” 

But one of the improvised police did not 
let him finish his speech, as he gave the 
cord a powerful jerk and threw him on the 

Will you hold 

‘* Will you hold your tongue, you youn; 
scoundrel —or would you like’ a pallet 
through your brains?” 

“Do not be needlessly harsh to them, 
John,” exclaimed Mr. Richard. ‘I have 
given notice to the Sheriff of French Creek, 
and he is now trying the thief we arrested 
yesterday. In a minute or two your pri- 
soners can come before him and he will 
try them in their turn.” 

And turning his horse the colonial started 
at full gallop towards the farm. 

“The sheriff P”” growled John. ‘What 
do we want with the sheriff in a case like 
this? There is only one guod judge for 
bushrangers, and that is Judge Lynch!” 

“Take it easy,” said his neighbour, 
laughing. ‘‘ Mr. Martin, the new sheriff, 
is every whit as good as Judge Lynch. 
Being the richest landowner in this valley, 
he has a greater interest than any one else 
in clearing the country, and he does his 
work very well. This last month he has 
hung four bushrangers, and this lot may 
get their necks ready. The sheriff will not 

A few moments afterwards the little 
troop arrived within sight of the farm, and 
the prisoners were soon surrounded by a 
threatening crowd, and once more Mr. 
Richard had to interfere to prevent the 
excited men doing justice on the spot. By 
order of the sheriff the lads were shut u: 
in a neighbouring stable till they could 
appear before his tribunal. 

“ After all,” said Penguin, good hu- 
mouredly, ‘‘ these good people are rather 
rough, but I prefer knowing I am in their 
hands, and not in that of the highway- 
men.” 

“Yes,” said Daniel, “at first I thought 
we had been taken by a gang of thieves, 
but the good people, as you call them, 
who have arrested us might have allowed 
us to explain without knocking us about 
in this manner. My shoulders are still 
smarting from that cut with the whip that 
one of them gave me.” 

‘‘What would you have?” said Pen- 
Ruin. “These are the chances of life. 

‘hey have taken us for robbers, and they 
have treated us as such. But presently it 


‘our faithless 


will be easy enough to explain everythin, 
before the Tnerifand I pee convinced that 
those who have been the roughest will be 
the very first to apologise. Steady, I hear 
footsteps. They are coming to seek us.” 

In fact, the stable door opened, and John 
made his appeasence with, 

“« Now then, gaol-birds, it is your turn!” 

The lads went out, and followed him 
without s word. 


The tribunal was in the open air near, 


the farm, by the side of a huge gum- 
tree, whose lofty branches were numerous 
enough to carry all the thieves in the 
district. The sheriff, Mr. Martin, was 
seated on 8 simple rush-bottomed chair, 
behind a table on which appeared a Bible 
and a law-book. The terrible judge was 
a man in the prime of life, and despite his 
large yellow beard, had such a gentle, 
benevolent look, that the lads felt reassured, 
and so they both advanced resolutely to- 
wards him, and, having bowed respectfully, 
awaited his examination. 

“*'You are accused,’’ said the sheriff, in a 
serious tone, ‘of having taken part in the 
murder of an unfortunate digger, and of 
having wickedly despoiled him of the fruits 
of his honest, labour.” 

“My companion and myself are entirely 
innocent ‘the crime,” said Penguin, 
firmly. 

“However,” continued the judge, ‘“‘ you 
cannot deny that you have been arrested 
on the very spot where the murder was 
committed. The men who surprised you 
were watching you. They saw you ap- 
proach the victim from a distance with the 
ebject, no doubt, of ascertaining if he had 
survived your attack.” 

“In all that,” said Daniel, warmly, 
“‘there is but an unfortunate combination 
of circumstances. We left Melbourne two 
months ago actually in the company of the 
murdered man. ith him we went in 
search of a rich mine, situated near the 
Murray and the Murrumbidgee, of which a 
chance had revealed to us the existence. 
There unexpected good fortune led to our 

i of a considerable quantity of 

ld, and we intended to return to Mel- 

urne as soon as possible. But our com- 
panion managea to draw us into a trap, 
and fled, carrying off with him the whale 
fruits of our mutual labour. Saved by a 
miracle, but denuded of everything, we 
were on the point of returning here, when 
this morning, to our surprise and terror, 
‘we encountered on the road the body of 
artner. He was not, how- 
ever, dead, and, forgetting our resentment, 
we went to help him, but the unfortunate 
mian opened his eyes only to tecognise us, 
and died with a cry on his lips. At that 
very moment we were.made prisoners by 
these men.” 

Daniel’s voice had such a ring of truth 
in it that the sheriff, who listened to him 
with attention, asked of him less severely, 

““ What was the name of your unfortu- 
nate companion P” a 

“Dominique Martigues, #-sailor of the 
port of Marseilles.” 

** You are a Frenchman ?” 

“Yes, sir, and my: comrade here is a 
Canadian.” t 

“That is strange,” murmured the sheriff, 
and me continued, ‘‘Do you know this 
man?” 

The lads turned their heads in the direc- 
tion indicated by their judge, und they 
then saw the principal prisoner, whom 
the people had hitherto hidden from their 
view. 


The murderer, who was pinioned from 


head to foot, stood erect wader the tree, 

and round his neck was a noose in a rope 

which hung down from one of the branches. 
(Te be continued.) . 


CANARIES: HOW TO KEEP AND 
BREED THEM. 

By Gorpon STaBLEs, C.M., M.D., R.N., 

Author of “ The Diseases of Canaries,” ete., etc, 


\,URELY apart from the plea- 
sure of keeping one or two 
canaries simply to hear 
them sing, there is a deal 
of real enjoyment to be 
obtained from watching 
these igperesting and affec- 
tionate birds building their 
nests, hatching their eggs, 
. and rearing their young 
ones, Canary-rearing may 
be called a fancy or @ 

art © hobby, but it is a very 
delightful one, and one, too, that really tends 
to increase both the health and the happiness, 
by giving one something “to think about and 
care for, and thus enabling one to forget for 
the time being either toil or sorrow. 

There is some little expense connected with 
the commencement of this fancy. I tell you 
so thus early in order that if you wish to “go 
in” for canaries you may begin at once to save 
your pence and your pocket-money. But I may 
tell you also that the money laid out to begin 
with, will all come back again when you dispose 
of your young birds, if you have only ordinary 

fortane ; and not only should your outlay 
come back, but it should bring with it a very 
handsome percentage. 


You will gain experience as you go on if you 
atudy your birds well, read some \dbook or 
work on ‘‘ Canaries,” and do not be too rash at 
jumping at conclusions. The post hoc, propter 
hoc Ting of argument is the worst that can be 
adopted in canary breeding. Probably in a year 
or two you may be well enough initiated into 
the mysteries of the fancy to attempt the breed- 
ing of goldfinch and canary mules, and even to 
exhibit your birds at shows, with a good chance 
i Iden honours. I will not in these 

apers touch at all upon the subject of mule- 

reeding—it presents too many di ities for 
the amateur—but at some future time I may 
tackle the question for your edification. 

Cages for your coming pets will naturally be 
your first consideration, even before you think 
of buying your stock. These are of two kinds 
—the ordinary living-cage and the breeding- 
cage. Sometimes two hen birds are placed in a 
cage with one cock eanary. I do not advise 
this, but recommend single pairs. If then you 
only want to breed from one pair to begin with, 
two cages will be enough, namely, one ordinary 
canary cage, and the breeding- age Buy them 
from some respectable dealer, and see that they 
are new and a te ; any intricacy about either of 
the cages that you do not understand the vendor 
will no doubt be delighted to explain to you if 
you ask him. What is called a ‘“ two-cou, 
cage” is best for a single peir. As for the nest 
or nests, they may be made of tin or perforated 
zinc—the latter are, I think, to be preferred ; or 
they may be made from the halves of a cocoanut- 
shell, lined with old felt. Some breeders recom- 
metid the introduction,. between the bars of the 
cage, of dry moss, cow-hair, and cotton wadding. 
There is really little benefit to be derived from 
this plan, further then that it gives the hen 
something to do and something to think about, 
for she will pull portions of it out to place in the 
nest, deceiving herself with the notion that she 
is building, and causing her pretty mate to 
think ehe is a very clever little person indeed. 
On the theory of breeding I have no space to 
enlarge, but when you select your stock see that 
the birds are both young and strong, prize-bred 
if possible, and both or all of them of tho same 
variety and of good strain. 

ty (To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


{FOURTH SERIES.) 
Music Competition. 


\ T= offered, it will be remembered (see Vol. 
IIL, page 627), a Prize of Two Guineas 
r the best. Original Musical Setting of a Sea- 
‘ng, or Hymn, etc., bearing on the sea; and 
is competition differed from our others in 
‘ing thrown open to all readers of the Buy’s 
‘wn Paper, of whatever age, on equal terms. 


One hundred and thirty-one readers com- 
eted, and of these many selected well-known 
words, sacred and gecular—viz., 6, ‘‘ Eternal 
Father, strong to save ;” 9, ‘‘.A Wet Sheet ;” 
2, ‘*Tom Bowling ;” 3, ‘* Cease, Rude Boreas;” 
8, ‘Ye Mariners;” 2, ‘“‘The Ocean;” 1, 


“Rule, Britannia ;” 3, ‘* Life-boat ;” 1, “Bay © 


of Biscay ;” and 2, ‘‘ Loss of the Royal George.” 
Others selected from the Psalms of David, etc. 

After a very careful comparison of the various 
contributions, in which we have been assisted 
by Mr. C. H. Purday, Mr. Hudson, and others 
whose names are familiar to our readers, we find 
that those whose names are subjoined are en- 
titled to the Prizes and Certificates. It will be 
noticed that we have increased the value of the 
prize to three guineas, and divide it amongst 
three competitors, whose work is most excel- 
lent, though in different styles. The first sends 
acapital setting of a Hymn—“ Temptation ;” 
the second, ‘‘The Mariner's Song,” arranged 
for four voices; the third, a ‘‘ Night Hymn at 
Sea.” We may very possibly publish the 
latter, as occupying the least space, in an early 
number. 


Prizcs.—One Guinea cach. 


Grorcz Frepk. Horan (aged 23 years), 
12, Anglesea Avenue, Blackrock, co. Dublin. 


AtperT J. Pgraan (aged 17 years), Pine 
House, Wincanton, Somerset. 


G. Hermann Lorr (aged 18 years), Rids- 
way, Plympton, 
Certificates, 


Lewis M. WHITE, The Rectory, Queen Street, Cannon 
Street, London. 


OswIN BEDE, The School House, | Esh, Durham. 


Percy H. FELL, Fairlight, Avenue Road, South Nor- 
wood Park, 


FREDK. J. KARN, Kingston Road, Leatherhead. 
PATRICK MCGEEHAN, Rawyards, Airdrie, Lanarkshire. 


JOHN CHARLES WILCox, Eastington, Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire. 


THOMAS CRAIG, 286, George Street, Aberdeen. 

A.C, Epwarps, Park Road South, Peterborough. 
HeENky H. Lawson, 21, Otley Road, Headingley, Leeds. 
BE. Hosts, Farnham Rectory, Surrey. 

JAMES M. Law, 107, High Street, Montrose, 

Epwagp C, Nunn, The College, Weston-super-Mare. 


Water E. HoLMgs, Willow Cottage, Sowerby Bridge, 
Yorkshire. 


JOSHUA SELBY, 105, Rockingham Street, Borough, 
Uondon, 8.5. 


Lox SCHLESINGER, 9, Neville Street, Onslow Gardens, 
&.W. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON, Balne, near Selby, Yorkshire, 
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THE BOYS OWN 
LIFEBOAT FUND. 


(Sums received to March 4th.) 
& 8 


Amount previously acknowledged .. 057 2 2 


Feb. 22.—Arthur Barrett (Banbury), 0d 
‘Fer B. F. Michell (Tregondian Gorran), 
10s.; Walter Gunn (Spitalfields), 53; Alf. 
Ernest Green, 3d.; J. M. A. Ed. Er, 
P. W.S,and M. R. Down (Forest Row), 
6s.; W.T.,E. C., and 1s Carter (Reading), 
6d... 146 


Feb. 23.—Fer T. C. Finch (Newport, Mon.), 
7s.; Per Andrew Mearns (Woodford), 
£16s.; A. E. Strickland (Brompton), 1s. ; 
Bertie, 6d. ; G. C. F. (Clapton), %. ; J. P. 
(Hadfield), 18. ; The Clique (Warminster), 
2s. 6d.; J. 8. Smith, 1s.; Norman H. 
Spark (Kirkwall), 6d.; Per Thomas Carter 
(Edinburgh), 176,; Wm. Noble(Bayswater), 
1s. 6d.; Per H. H. Isherwood (Miln- 
thorpe), 11, 11d.; Fer Harold Berridge 
Highbury), £1 188. 3d.; Per Miss E,W. 
Watkins, £115. 752 


Feb. 24.— Per Frank W. Brackett(Tunbridge 
Wells), 198.; Per C. F. Moss (Gosport), 
£5 be.; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
12s, Djd.; Per G. C. Garton (Reigate), 
£1 1s. 6d.; Per John Taylor, 138. 6d.; Per 
Geo. Spratt, 2s. 10d.; Per Arthur Flegg, 
4a; Per Albert Muttett, 11s. 6d.; Per 
Geo. Buckingham, 3s. 7d.; Per Arthor 
Frankland, 6s. 3d.; W. and E. T., 1s.; 
Geo. H. Trepte, 1s.; Duchesge, 2s. 
C. 8. Nairn (Shepherd's Bush), 30. ; Per 

; Per Tom Dawson (Dub- 

W.G. HE (Lee), 


lin), £1 1s. ; 1119 25 

Feb. 25.— Per Frank Denman, £5; Per 
Exnest Willoughby, 10s.; H.R. B. Hick- 
man (Dorset Square), 5s.; A. D. B., badd 
‘Tynecastle, 1s. 6d.; W. J. H. (Chelse 
23, 6d.;- A. M.- Oliver. (Bayswater), 5s.; - 
H. L. Crate (Bromboro’ Pool), la; Per 
Bertie Turner (Redditch), 78.; Per Alfred 
Turner (Redditch), 88; Per Raymond 
Turner (Redditch), 10s,; W. Fairweather 
(Montrose), 1s.; Per A, Sclanders (Glas- 
gow), £1 98.; Albert Kohlbeck (Camber- 
well), 38, 8d. ; A Hastings Boy, 6d. ; Mac- 
Coll and Co., 6d.; J. R. B. (Briersley Hill), 
28.; Per J. R. Lord (Sutton), £1 8. ; 
W. Richardson, C. Webb, B. Taplin, 18.6d.; 
ET. B, Gillmore (Canada), 28... a 


Feb. 27.--Per Alfred Charles, £1 48, 6d. ; 
Per T. W. ¥. Spottiswoode (Minresk), 
£1 16,; W. M. (Greenock), 1s.; Per Her- 
bert Lee (Highbury), 68. ; E.R. J. (Bow 
Road), 1s. 6d.; Per Richard Parris, 108.6d.; 
H. A. Catlow (Clitheroe), 18.; F. C. Colyer 
(Brixton), 1s. ; Anonymous, 68.; H. Cope- 
land (New Burlington Street), 18. 6d. ; 
G. H. B. (Oldham), 58.; R. E. B. (Oldham), 
%.; T. A. B. (Oldham), 18.; A. H., 48.; A 
Lover of Water (Stanley), 1s.; J. W. Nevi- 
son (Bradford), 28. 6d.; Per Arthur Alder- 
ton (Ipswich), £1 58.; James and Ephraim 
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Smith (Ipswich), 33.; Per E. C. Young 
(Mells Works), 7s. 6d.; Hy. T. Cheasley 
(Hanwell), 6d.; BR. Ll. Hodgson (Braithwell 
Rectory), 18.; Boy Rory, 1a; J. Mills 
(Putney), 1s.; Dad, Dot, Dick, and Dill 
(Great Oakley), 88, .. . on ” 


Feb. 28.—C. R. F. and N.C. F., 1s.; Martin 
Chuzzlewit, 28, ; F. and E. Slade (Regent 
Street), 28.; F. Ridding, 3d.; J. Edgar 
Jons (Pershore), 28.3; W. 8. Douglas, 
5s.; Charles 8, Douglas, 6s.; Mary H. 
Douglas, 58.; Edith J. Douglas, 5a. ; 
E. Powell, 28.; Per 8. J. Somerville 
(Canterbury), 7s.; Fred. H. L. (Barns- 
bury), 18. 6d. ; T. W. H. T. (Thirak), 3d. ; 
W. J. C. (Brownswood Park), 2s. 6d.; Per 
John C, Winder (Circus Road), £1 16s, 6d.; 
W. C. Harper, 6d.; A Lover of the Sea, 
Js, 6d.; Per W. 8. Mount (Coggeshall), 
£1 198. ; Percy A. Storey (Brighton), 18. ; 
A. Mattock (Kibworth), 1s,; Albert E. 
Cook (Bethnal Green), 6d.; A Constant 
Reader (Shipley), 6d. ; J. K. McDowell 
(Cambridge), 28. Gd.; Per John Inglis 
(Lichfield), 58.; A. J. P., 6d. ; J. A. Cold- 
wells (Stamford Hill), 1s.; Marie Aimée 
(Maidstone), 2s. 6d. ; Per Alan Williams 
(Croydon), 38. 6d. ; Per Arthur Williams 
(Croydon), 63. 6d... .. ws 


March 1.—Per L. Aulagnier (Bedford Street), 
78.; Per W. H. Davidson (Glasgow), £1 18. ; 
8. Reed (Hackney), 2s, 6d.; Per W. 8. 
Smith (Brigstock), 176. ; J. W. J. (Kdin- 
burgh), 1s. ; Thomas Rodgers (Wath), 58.; 
J. A. Cherry, 28.; A. F. Young (Glasgow), 
2s. 6d. ; Edwin, Harold, and Gilbert, 18. ; 
James C. 8, (Fenchurch St.), 1s. ; Arthur 
Morley Davies (Bristol), 6s.; Jeanie, Fred, 
Mary, and Edith Tindall, 1s.; W. L. (Ipa- 
wich), 1s, 6d.; Rockley Kaye (Leicester), 
2s. 6d. ; W. Osmond (Bishop's Waltham), 
2s.; Per H. J. Batler (Marden), 0s. 3d. ; 
Norman Rovley (Rastrick), $s. 6d. ; Two 

_ Canadian pores iene Ontario), 
7a. 10d. . Site. se 


March 2.—W. A. Campbell (Paisley), 2s. ; 
H. J. Thomson (Hopton), 1s.; John Kerr 
(Greenock), 1s.; A Young Sailor (Wig- 
town), 1s, ; Z. Y. X. (Worthing), 1s. 6d. ; 
Per C. C. Ouslow (Dover), £1 1s.; Stansted 
House, Godstone, £1; Per M. Roberteou 
(Sunderland), 8s, 6d.; H. LE. D.,18.;-C. D., 
1s. 6d.; Per Chas. E, Moore (Brixton), 11s; 
Per Hy. Maynard (Tunbridge Wells), 68. ; 
E. J. Rhys (Lewisham), 2s, 6d.; R. Mason 
(Glasgow), 1s. 6d. ; Per A. HL Crawford 
(Headingley), £2 08 GL; W. BPE C. 
(Norwich), 1a.; Per Fanny “White (Crouch 
Hill), £1; H. A. Sinclair (Kingsland), 58. ; 
Per Sissy J. Morison (Southend-on-Sea), 
3s, 6d.; Per W. H. Graham (Acock’s 
Green), 22 48.; Fer Charles Nelson 
(Wishaw), 15820... 0 ee 


March 8.—W. J. Flack (Ramsgate), 1s.; Per 
W. Lasham (Romford), £1; Sarina (GQuerh- 
sey), 1s. 6d.; Per Herbert, Idhn, Frederick 
(Clapham), £1 1s.; A Guernsey Lily, 28.6d,; 
G. T. D. Grant (Coventry), Gd.; Per Grase- 


£616 6 
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hopper, 6d. ; Tom Owens (Prestefgn), 1s. ; 


Per Martin K. Crowne (Tottenham), 
£1 178, 6d. ; Per Joseph Davidson (Hud- 
dersfield), £1 2s.; Per H. D. Roberts 
(Worcester), £1; J. Newbury (Croydon), 
2s, Gd. ; W. G. Cole (Rochester), Is. ; Per 
E. J. L. Shera (Boyle), 128, ; Per Leonard 
Hampton ad Btorworsh 6a; W. M. 
(Coventry), 18. f 


March 4.—Willie Hillary (Bath), 28; Per 
W. E. Collinge, 7s. 7d.; William C, Dobbs 
(St. George's Square), 86.; Hugh and Willie 
Derrig (Penrith), 2a.; W. B. and T. Shirt, 
1s, 6d. ; John Shields (Belfast), 1s. 6d. ; 
W. 8. F. (Croydon), 1s. ; Orlando (Peck- 
ham), 6d.; Per Captain J. H. Bushnell, R.N. 
(Lower Norwood), 7s. 6d.; BR. W., 5a.; 
Adsum (Newport, I.W.), 2a. 6d.; Alex. 
Magennis (Newry), 1s.; F. W. T. (Ialing- 
top), 1s.; A. C. Findlay (Glasgow), 2s, 6d. 


Carried forward 


710 0 


118 7 


£1026 18 7% 


Jack's First Letter Home. 


G. P.0,--1. The place where the examinations are held 
depends on the brauch of the service for which the 
candidates are intended. You will find full particu- 
lars in the advertisements, or you can get them from 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon 
Row, 8.W. 2 Answered over and over again ; get 
one of the numerous guides. 3. The words in italics 
are those not appearing in the original, but which 
have had to be added to bring out the sense in Kng- 

ish, 


W. Kay —Nearly all yachts have a distinguishing flag 
of their own, See Hunt's “ Yachting List,” publish 
annually, where there are coloured plates of most of 

flags. 


the 


PATHISIC.—It would be difficult for us to answer new 
questions in preceding numbers(‘) To mount a 
drawing without cramping it, cover the back lightly 
and evenly with paste or gum, lay it down on the 
mount, commencing at the longest side and working 
away from it, and then subject it to slight continuous 
pressure for an hour or so. 


Mope. Yacuts, R. W. SMITH, WALTON, PUFFING 
BILy, and Others.—To fasten model yachts together 
use “rock marine glue,” obtainable at most india- 
rubber shops. When you have finished shaping your 
boat, go over it inside and out with a good coat of 
red-lead paint. When that is dry go over it with a 
fine rasp, then with No. 3 glass-paper, then with 
No. 2, then with No.1. Caulk the cracks, and stop 
in the inequalities with gold-size putty, avd give 
another coat of paint. When that is dry go over 
the hull again with No. 1 paper, and give it a 
third coat of red-lead. When that is dry, go over 
her to the height you think proper—about an inch 
from the gunwale is the best—with a smooth coat of 
the best Japan gold-size laid on lightly with a good 
soft brush. A quarter of an bour afterwards, when 
the size has got tacky, go daintily over it with a 
hare’s foot or some such soft substance, dipped in 
copper bronze powder, working from right to left, 
and not up and down. When that is dry polish it 

with wash-leather, and paint the top band with 
black varnish. . Again wait for the drying, and then 
go thoroughly over the hull, deck and all, with a 
smooth coat of the best copal varnish, and you will 
have a surface like that of a coach-panel in which 
you can see yourself, The deck ought to have afirst 
~ of varnish on both sides before it is screwed 

jewn. 


A, STAINTON. —It was a printer's error. 
inches, 


. S—The “best way of getting down early in the 
morning” fs to get up early in the morning. Get 
out of bed when you first wake, and never turn over 
for that *flve minutes longer” which lazy folks are 
80 fond of. 


SoM 6fKVENS.—The translation from Horace is very 


A hand is four 


J 


peers 
( We Quit CET 


G._H. A.—You will find a cheap filter described in 
No. 91. Soot is caused by the deposition of the 
carbon particles up the chimney. The more smoke 
the more soot ; the better the combustion the less the 
smoke, the less the soot. 


T. B., ELECTRICITY, and Others.—The electric-tele- 
graph instrament was described in No. 48. 


ORNITHOLOGY.—There is asix shilling edition. Apply 
to Messrs, Sotheran and Co., Strand. Carl von Linne 
was born at Rashult, in Sweden, in 1707; he died in 
1777. Like most learned treatises of the time, bis 
botanical works were written in Latin; and, like a 
good many other learned men, he Latinised his name, 
and hence is best known as Linowus, 


N.J.—We have seen it before. Phtholognyrrh is 
pronounced Turner; for you pronounce PHTH like 
in phthisic, you pronounce OLo like UR in colonel, 
you pronounce GN like N in gnat, and you pronounce 
YRRH like ERin myrrh, It is American. 


ApoNIS.—To your two first questions—no. 2. A stranger 
does not bow under the circumstances. 3, When a 
awn has made its way to the opposite side of the 
ard, you can replace it by any of the pieces which 
your adversary has already taken; and as the queen 
is the most valuable, the queen is the one selected. 


E. Wyon.—The autographs of celebrated cricketers 
were in Nos. 132 and 139. 


H. J. Froop.—To lacquer your brass candlestick clean 
it first by boiling it for twenty minutes in a solution 
of a pound of potash in two gallons of water, and 
then rinse it in cold water. Dip it then into strong 
aquafortis and water, rinsing again in clean water, 
and dry and polish it with hot sawdust. Then apply 
the lacquer with a eamel-hair brush, and dry it in 
the oven, or warm it up first and then paint it. Mix 
your lacquer in the proportion of an ounce of gam- 
hoge to three ounces of alum, and a pound of fine 
shellac dissolved in two gallons of spirits-of-wine. 


C. H. P. and Others.—The major part of the Calendar 
‘as far as the natural phenomena, etc., are concerned, 
remains the same year after year, hence we did not 
reprint it, and you can refer to the third volume for 
the information, As far as the appointments go you 
will find the Cricket Fixtures in the Almanack, pub- 
lished in January last in No. 156, 


RoGER BrGop.—Corrosive sublimate is protochloride, 
or dichloride of mercury, HgCl,. It is a powerful 
poison, and is used extensively in dyeing, calico- 
printing, photography, etc. ‘ Screw” is, we suppose, 
derived from the fact that workmen's wages are 
occasionally put into little envelopes or screws before 
they are paid over to the men. 


Huse Ben.—We never heard of a fish that was not 
an animal, A whale is a mammal, if that is what 
you mean, Order—cetacea. 


RAILWAY GuARD.—1. Answered. 2 The railway keys 
with the nick round them fit all trains. Any 
cutler’s, 


APPRENTICE.—Write to Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and 
Co, for their catalogue. 


TINTINNABULUM.—1. The most famous hells in Europe 
are at Breslau, Bruges, Cologne, Dantzic, Erfurt, 
Lucerne, Moscow, Paris, and Vienna on the Conti- 

nd in this country we have Big Ben, of West- 

minster ; St, Paul's; Tom, of Lincoln ; and those at 

Oxford and Exeter. 2 Sovereigns were first issued 

about 1489, when they were worth the twenty-fourth 

part of a pound of gold. In 1542 they were worth 
thirty shillings apiece. They have varied a good 
deal. In 1550 they were worth twenty-four shillings, 
in 1552 thirty shillings. In 1817 they came down to 
twenty shillings, the value at which they have since 
remained. 3, To stick the leather on to the top of 
your desk the best thing to use is liquid glue or 
cement. Smooth it carefully down, working from 
‘one edge, and keep a weight on it until it is dry. 


GmRvAN.—Refer to the memoirs of the famous Baron 
Dundreary. He it was who discoyered the remark- 
able fact that the reason adog waggles his tail is that 
the dog is stronger than the tail, and that were it not 
so the tail would waggle the dog. Further research 
in the same direction may perhaps yield you th¢ 


desired information as to “how the habit may be 


Jack's First Night at School. 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—NORTHWARD HO ING BEACONS —— 


‘« (\ooD-BYE, and God be with you.” 
It was a prayer as heartfelt and fervent as ever fell 
from the lips of an honest sailor. 

The Arrandoon steamed away, and soon was hidden 
from view behind a lofty iceberg, and all that Silas Grig, 
as he stood on his own quarter-deck, could now hear, 
was the sad and mournful wail of Peter's bagpipes. 
Peter was playing that wild and plaintive melody which 
has drawn tears from so many eyes when our brave High- 


The Sea-Serpent. 
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Jand regiments were departing for some 
far-off seat of war, to be 


“ Borne on rough scas to a far distant shore, 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no more.” 


“Heigho! matie” sighed Silas, talking 
to his chief officer and giving orders all in 
one breath, ‘‘ I don’t think we’ll—haul aft 
the jib-sheet—ever see them again. I don’t 
think they can—take a pull on the main 
brace—ever get back from among that 
fearful—luff a little, lad, luff—ice, matie. 
And the poor boys, if any one had told 
Silas he could have loved them as much as 
he does in so short a time, he would have 
laughed in his face. Come below, matic, 
and we'll have a drop o’ green ginger. 
Keep her close, Mortimer, but don’t let her 
shiver.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” said the man at the wheel. 

In a few hours the wind got more aft, 
and so, heading now for more southern 
climes, away went the Canny Scotia, with 
stu’nsails up. I cannot say that she 
bounded over the waters like a thing of 
life. No; but she locked as happy and 
frisky as a plough-horse on a gala day, 
that has just been taken home from the 
miry fields, fed and groomed, and dressed 
with ribbons and started off in a light 
spang:ven with @ load of laughing chil- 


en. 

But eastwards and north steamed the 
Arrandoon. Indeed, she tried to do all 
the northing she could, with just as little 
easting as possible. She passed islands 
innumerable ; islands that we fail to see in 
the chart, owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that they are usually covered entirely with 
ice and snow, and would be taken for im- 
mense icebergs. But this was a singularly 
open year, and there was no mistaking 
solid rocky land for floating ice. 

The bearings of all these were carefully 
put down in the charts—I say charts, be- 
cause not only the captain and mate, but 
our young heroes as well, took the daily 
reckoning, and kept a log, though I am 
bound in the interests of truth to say that 
Ralph very often did not write up his log 
for days and days, and then he impudently 
“ fudged” it from Rory’s. 

‘‘Are you done with my log?” Rory 
would sometimes modestly inquire of Raiph 
as he sat at the table busily “ fudging.” 

“Not yet. youngster,” Ralph would 
reply; ‘‘there, you go away and amuse 
yourself with your fiddle till I'm done 
with it, unless you specially want your 
ears pulled.” 

McBain landed at many of these islands, 
and hoisted beacons on them. These beacons 
were simply spare spars, with bunches of 
light wood lashed to their top ends, so that 
at some little distance they looked like tall 
brooms. He hoisted one on the highest 
peak of every island that lay in his route. 

They came at length to what seemed the 
very northernmost and most easterly of 
these islands, and on this McBain deter- 
mined to land provisious and store them. 
It would tend to lighten the ship, and ‘‘on 
the return voyage,” said the captain, ‘‘ if 
so be that Providence shall protect and 
spare us, they will bo a welcome sight.” 

This done, the voyage was continucd, 
and the sea becoming clearer of ice towards 
the west, the course was altered to almost 
due north. 

The wind drawing round more to the 
south, the fires were banked, and the vessel 
put under easy sail. The water all round 
looked black and deep; but, with all the 
caution of your true sailor, McBain had 


compressed straw and shielded by knitted 


two men constantly in the chains to heave 
the lead, with a watch continually in the 
crow’s-nest to give warning of any sudden 
change in the colour of the water. More 
than once such a change was observed, 
the surface becoming of a yellowish ashen 
hue away ahead of them. Then the main 
or fore yard was hauled aback, and a boat 
dispatched to investigate, and it was found 
that the strange appearance was caused 
by myriads of tiny shrimplets, what the 
northern sailor calls ‘‘ whale’s food.” Whe- 
ther this be whale food or not I cannot say 
for certain, but several times our heroes 
fell in with a shoal of bottle-noses, disport- 
ing themselves among these curious ashen- 
hued streams. 

This formed a temptation too great to 
resist, for the oil would do instead of fuel 
when they wintered away up in the ex- 
treme north. So boats were lowered—not 
two but four, for these brates are as wild 
as the winds, and more wily than any cld 
fox. No less than four were ‘ bagged,” 
as Rory called it. They were not large, 
but the blubber obtained from them was 
quite sufficient to fill one large tank. The 
best of it was, that Ralph—big, ‘‘plethoric” 
(another of Rory’s pretty words), Saxon 
Ralph, made quite a hero of bimself by 
manfully guiding his boat towards a floun- 
dering monster that was threatening de- 
struction to the third whaler, which was ! 
fast to her, and skilfully spearing her at the | 
very nick of time. 

Rory was in the same boat, and drenched 
in blood from head to heels though both 
of them were, he must needs get up and | 
shake his ‘‘ baby brother” by the hand. 

“Oh, sure!” said Rory, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘ it’s myself that is proud of the 
English race, after all. They haven’t the 
fire of the Gael, but only just awaken 
them !—Dear Ray, you're a broth of a boy, 
entirely.” 

“What do you think,” said McRain, one 
morning just after breakfast —‘‘ what do 
you think, Rory, I’m going to make to- 
day?” 

“*Bure, I don’t know,” said Rory, all in- 
terest. 

‘‘Why, fenders,” said McBain. 

“Fenders?” ejaculated Rory, with wider 
eyes. ‘‘ Fenders? troth it'll be fireirons 
you'll be making next, sir; but what do 
you want with fenders?” 

“ You don’t take,” said Ralph. “It is 
fenders to throw overboard when the ice is 
too obtrusive, isn’t it, sir?” 

“ That’s it,” said the captain, laughing. 
“Sometimes the bergs may be a bit too 
pressing with their attentions, and then 

“ll hang these over. That’s it.” 

It took nearly a fortnight to complete 
the manufacture of these fenders or trusses, 
for each of them was some twelve feet 
long by three in diameter, composed of 


ropework, 

To the captain’s foresight in making 
these fenders, they several times owed the 
safety of their gallant ship during the 
winter that followed. 

A whole month passed away. The sun 
now set every night, and the still long day 
began to get sensibly shorter. 

The progress northward was hindered 
by densa white fogs,* which at times hug- 
ged the ship so closely that, standixg by 
the bowsprit, you could not sce the jib- 


* The optical illust caused among the ice by 
these fogs are well and humorously described in a book 
just to hand, called “The Voyage of the Vega” (Mac- 
millan and Co.). J myself wrote on the same subject 
hires years ago, in a series of articles on Greenland 
Noi 


pboom-end. The vessel, as Sandy McFlai} 
expressed it, seemed enveloped in huge 
sheets of wet lint. Then the fog would 
lift partially off and away—in other words, 
it seemed to retire and station itself at 
some distance, with the ice looming through 
itin the most magical way. At these times 
the ship would be stopped, and our herses 
were allowed to take oat exercise around 
the Arrandoon, with strict injunctions not 
to go beyond a certain distance of the 
vessel. Their laughing and talking and 
singing never failed to bring up a seal or 
two, or a round-eyed wondering walrus, 
or an inquisitive bladder-nose, but the ap- 
pearance of these animals, as they loomed 
gigantic through the fog, was sometimes 
awful in the extreme. When a malley or 
gull came sweeping down towards them it 
looked as big as the fabulous Roc that 
carried away Sinbad the Sailor, and Rory 
would throw himself in the bottom of the 
boat and pretend to be in a terrible fright. 

“Oh! Ray, boy, look at the Roc,” he 
would cry. ‘I'm come for, sure enough. 
Do catch hold of me, big brother. Don’t 
let the great baste carry me off. Sure, 
he'll fly up to the moon with me, as the 
eagle did with Daniel O'Rourke.” 

think the fog must have caused delu- 
sions in sound as well as sight, else why 
the following. 

They were pulling gently about, one 
day, in the first whaler, when, borne along 
on the slight breeze that was blowing, 
came a sound as of happy children engaged 
at play. The merry laughter and the oc- 
casional excited scream or shout were most. 
distinctly audible. 

“‘Whatever can it be?” cried Allan, 


| looking very serious, his somewhat super- 


stitious nature for a moment gaining the 
ascendency. 

“Sure,” said Rory, ‘you needn’t pull 
so long a face, old man; it’s only the chil- 
der just got out of school.” 

e ‘‘childer” in this instance were 
birds. ; 

“It’s much clearer to-day,” said Ste- 
venson, one morning, as he made his usual 
report. ‘‘We can sce the clouds, and 
they’re all on the scud. I expect we'll 
have wind soon, sir.” 

“Very well, Mr. Stevenson,” was the 
reply, ‘‘be ready for it, you know; have 
the fires lit and banked, and then stand by 
to get the ice-anchors and fenders on 
board ” (the ship was fast to a berg). 

‘‘There is a line of ice to the westward, 
sir, about a quarter of a mile off, and clear 
water all between.” 

** Thank you, Mr. Stevenson.” 

But Stevenson did not retire. He stop- 
ped, hesitatingly. 

“You've something to ask me, I think?” 
said McBain. 

“T’ve something to tell you,” replied 
the mate, with a kind of a forced laugh. 
“I dare say you will think me a fool for 
my pains, but as sure as you gentlemen 
are sitting there at breakfast this morning, 
about five bells in the middle watch I saw 
—and every man Jack of us saw—” 

“‘Saw what ?” said McBain. ‘Sit down, 
man; you are looking positively scared.” 

“We saw—the great Sea-Serpent !’’* 

McBain did not attempt to laugh him 
out of his story, but he made him describe 
over and over again what he had seen; 
then he called the watch, and examined 


“ What is berein related really occurred as described. 
I myself was a witness to the event, being then in 
tuedleal charge of the barque Xanthus, receutly burned 
at sea, 
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them verbelly man by man, and found 
they all told the self-same talc, talking 
soberly, earnestly, and truthfully, as men 
do who feel they are stating facts. 

The terrible monster they averred came 
trom the northwards, and was distinctly 
visible for nearly a minute, passing between 
the ship and the ice-line which Stevenson 
had mentioned. They described his length, 
which could not have been lees than seventy 
or eighty yards, the undulations of his 


body as he swept along on the surface of’ 


the water, the elevatcd head, the mane 
and — some added — the awful glaring 
eyes. 

It did not come on to blow as the mate 
predicted, so the ship made no move from 
her position, but all day leng there was but 
little else talked about, either fore or aft, 
save the visit of the great sea-scrpent, and 
as night drew on the stories told around 
the galley fire would have been listened to 
with interest by any one at all fond of the 
mysterious and awful. : 

“*T mean,” said Rory, as he retired, ‘‘ to 
turn ont as soon as it is light, and watch; 
the brute is sure to return. I’ve told Peter 
‘to call me.” 

** So shall I,” said Allan and the doctor. 

«* So shall I,” said Ralph. 

“Well, boys,” said McBain, “I'll keep 
you company.” 

When they went on deck, about four 
bells in the middle watch, they were not 
surprised to find all hands on deck, eagerly 
gazing towards the spot where they had 
seen ‘‘the manéd monster of the deep ’— 
as poet Rory termed him—disappear. 

was acold, dull,cheerless morning ; the 
sun was up, but his beams were sadly shorn 
—they failed to pierce the thick canopy 
of clouds and mist that overspread the sky, 
and brought the horizon within a quarter 
of amile of them. They could, howevor, 
easily see the ice-line, long, and low, and 
white. 

A whole hour passed, and McBain at all 
-events was thinking of going below, when 
suddenly came a shout from the men 
around the forecastle. 

“Look! look! Oh! look! Yonder he 
tips! There he goes!” 

Gazing in the direction indicated, the 
hearts of more than one of our heroes 
seemed to stand still with a strange mys- 
terious fear, for there, rushing over the 
surface of the dark water, the undulated 
body well defined against the white ice- 
edge, mas,_wuatyelas could it be ?—the 
great sea-serpent ! $ 

‘I can see his mane and head and eves,” 
cried Rory. ‘Oh! it is too dreadful.” 

Then a shout from the masthead, 

“* He is coming this way.” 

It was true. The manéd monster had 
altered his course and was bearing straight 
down upon the Arrandoon. 

No one moved from his position, but 
there were pale frightened faces and start- 
ing eyes; and though the men uttered no 
cry, a strange frightened moan arose, a 
fearful quavering ‘‘Oh-h-h:”—a sound that 
once heard is never to be forgotten. Next 
moment the great sea-serpent, with a wild 
ancarthly scream— . 


(To be continued.) 


Dear reader, I had just written these 
three words in Italics, and was leaving the 
office, humming a tune to myself, when 
oar worthy Editor ran after me and 
literally collared me. 

“None of your little Iarks, doctor,” he 
said, emilix'g pleasantly as he brottght’ nie 


he cried. 


our breakfast.” 


back and seated me in the chair. ‘You; 
don’t get out of that seat,” he continued, 
‘‘till you finish the story of the great sea- 
serpent. The Boy’s Own Parse deals 
in facts,” 

‘Well, I must obey. Next moment, the 
great sea-serpent, with a wild and un- 
earthly scream, bore down upon the de- 
voted ship, 
then, 
suddenly, 
resolved itsclf, 
into along flight of sea-birds (Arctic divers) ! 

So there you have a true story of tho 
great sea-serpent, but I am utterly at a 
loss to describe to you the jollity and fun 
and laughing that ensued us soon as the 
ridiculous mistake was discovered. 

Aud nothing would suit Ted Wilson but 
getting up on top of the bowsprit and 
shouting, 

“* Men of the Arrandoon, bold sailors all, 
three cheers for the great sea-serpent. 
Hip! hip! hip! Hurrah!!!” 

Down below dived Ralph, followed by 
all the others. ‘‘Pcter! Peter! Peter!” 


“Ay, ay, sir,” from Peter. 

“Peter, ’'m procious hungry.” 

‘* And so am I,”’ said everybody. : 

Peter wasn’t long in laying the cloth 
and bringing out the cold meat and the 

ickles, und it wasn’t long either before 

‘reezing Powders brought hot coffee. Oh! 
didn’t they do justice to the good things, 
too. 


“this is 


‘‘ Ridiculous!” cried Ralph, “ ridicu- 
lous! It’s only a late supper, doctor. | 
We'll have breakfast just the same.” 

‘A vera judeecious arrangement,” said 
Sandy. 


.€T dare say,” said the doctor, 


(To be continued.) 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1881 
AND 1882. 
1.—FIUST-CLASS MATCHES, 


G EAT is the growth of 
- cricket! Year after 
year we find cricket clubs 
springing up in increasin; 

numbers throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
land, and every annual list 
of matches, private and pub- 
lic, exceeding its predeces- 
sors in dimensions. Look- 
ing upon cricket, as we do, 
as one of the best and 
healthiest of our sports, and 
the one least likely to be 
abused, we can rejoice at its 
uninterrupted progress. 

Tho visit of the Austra- 
lians will be the most pro- 
urinent feature of the cricket 
season of 1882. For the first 
time we are to be shown 
what a really representative 
Antipodean team can do, and 
for the first time our visitors 
are to forego their easy 
triumphs over local eighteens 
and twenty-twos, and devote 
themselves entirely to level 
matches. Many of the old 
favourites are announced as 
having been selected for the 
enterprise. spoterth and Murdoch, Blackham 
and Palmer, Boyle and Bonnor, are all men- 
tioned as already booked for the journey; and 
Evairé and Massie, who have the reputation of 
being amongst the Australians ‘‘ the two better 


+ at Brighton. 


men who were left at home,” are also coming to 
give us a taste of their quality. Thirty-fivo 
matches have now been arranged for the 
visitors, or thirteen since those shown in our 
Almanack issued with Number 156: three 
of them with Yorkshire, two each with Derby- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Sussex, and one each with Kent, Lancashire, 
Leicestershire, Middlesex, and Surrey. They 
aro to meet both Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the Oval on August the 15th is to seo a mateh 
between them and the Players of England pre- 
paratory to the great match of the season on the 
aoe of the same month, ‘‘ England v. Austra- 
ia.” 

The visit of the English team to America and 
the Australian colonies has not been unsuccess- 
ful. In America the Philadelphian eleven were 
defeated by an innings and 104 runs, the New 
York eighteen were simply made an exhibition 
of, the United States eightcon lost the day by a 
hundred rans, the St. Louisand Chitago match 
ended abruptly in a draw when five English 
wickets had gone down for 144, and the San ° 
Franciseo match ended _in the same way, after 
one innings each, with England 376 runs to the 
good and eight wickets to fall. In Australia © 
the results would seem to point to tho fact that ° 
the career of the Australian team in this coun- 


.try will by no means be one of unbroken , 


triumph, and that we shall find them, when © 
fairly tried, to be a little above ordinary county - 
form. . . 7 

In 1881' we had three Gentlemen and 
Players matches: those at Lord’s and thy 
Oval, and that played for Lillywhite’s benefit 
The Gentlemen carried off both 
the London events, but the Susgex icomtest 
proved one of. the most exciting. ever. wit- 
nossed : the amateurs went in to gét 138, :all 
romised well, Messrs. Steel and Pearson 
Ynocked off ran after run ; when the. bowling 
was changed and Alfred Shaw came on, run- 
getting became very slow work indeed; but 
when Mr. Appleby, ‘the last man, joined Mr. 
Bettesworth, the score slowly rose, with two 
runs wanted to win; Mr. Appleby hit: hard 
at a ball from Shaw, who, springing up, just 
managed to secure it. : 


Over Thirty v. Under Thirty, for Farrand’s 
benefit, to be played this year for the benefit of 
the Cricketers’ Fund, was won by the elders; 
and the North and South ‘match, for Jupp, 
was a comparative failure, owing to the un- 
representative character of the teams, though - 
financially it was satisfactory enough, yielding 
something like £400 clear profit. , 


The Inter-University match fell to Oxford 
with 134 runs to spare, and in it Mr. Patterson 
gave us the first instance, in the long series of 
such contests, of the first man in carrying his” 
bat through the innings. 


Of the counties, Lancashire comes first with 
thirteen en; ments, winning ten and drawing 
three, the highest innings being the 355 against . 
Middlesex, the lowest 78 against Surrey. In 
the first Derbyshire match, Mr. Hornby’s 183, 
the highest score of the season, is noteworthy as 
having included twenty-three fours, and being 
more than both of Derbyshire’s innings put 
together ; and the socond Derbyshire match is 
also worth remembering for the Lancashire cap- 
tain having in got more runs off -his own , 
bat‘in one innings than all his opponents put 
together in two; the Notts matches were fought 
against the scratch team; (Gloucestershire 
were defeated at the first meeting by an 
innings and thirty-six runs, their firet inn- 
ings producing only 42, the smallest tetal for 
which they have ever len dismissed. Lan- 
cashire throughout had great luck in the 
weather changes, but the record is highly satis- 
factory. Rarely has a county had a more suc- 
cessful ericket season; they losing but one 
match, that against Cambridge University. 
The gross number of runs inade was 3,907, or 
au average of 23 per wicket, the captain having 
the splendid return of 53. 


(To be continued.) 
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NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 
A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS. 


By THE Avt#or oF ‘‘Navticus on u1s Hoppy-HorsE.” 


breakfast 
took my old 
tricycle to 
the station 
and unpack- 
ed my new 
one. On ob- 
serving that 
the maker 
had 
handles 
the 


sent 

of 
usual 
length — 
which were 
too short for 
me —I_ ob- 
tained the 
railway 
blacksmith’s 
assistance to 

if my old ones on to the new machine. 

hile doing so we found that there was not 
sufficient thread to allow the nuts to tighten 
the steering handle, therefore it would be 
5. to make a washer of some kind to 
fill up the . I asked the blacksmith to 
make one of iron; he replied that he could 
not the time for the job, but suggested 
a leathern washer, which, in his opinion, would 
do aswell. I agreed, and it was fitted on ac- 
cordingly. On testing this, I found it to work 
well. The brake-lever was too short, but there 
was no help for that. So, after packing up m: 
old steed and bidding him a fond farewell, 
returned to the hotel with my new treasure and 
had something to eat. 

2.30. Crossed the ferry. The boat was in- 
eonveniently small. This, with a strong tide 
and a chopping sea, rendered the passage any- 
thing but Peasant, On landing my vehicle fh 
safety, a feeling of great relief came over me. 
All now appeared couleur de rose. With a light 
machine in perfect order, mountains and other 
obstacles would give me no concern. 

Having walked up a short rise, I found my- 
self on a narrow level road, constructed on the 
side of a hill which sloped precipitously down 
to the water, the drop averaging about a 
hundred feet. It was prettily wooded and orna- 
mented with flowers and ferns, the surface of 
the road was firm and smooth. This, with a 
bright sunshiny afternoon, put me into the 
highest spirits. 

ith a light heart I vaulted into the saddle, 
and, resisting the temptation to fly along, I 
paddled slowly for a mile to make sure that 
every part was working correctly. 

Being satisfied on this point, I was just 
getting into fall swing, when an old woman 
appeared round a bend in the road. To clear 
her I sheered to the right, then tried to 
straighten up again. Horror! The steering 
gear had jammed | 

Instinctively I gave it a tremendous wrench, 
and made a convulsive clutch at the brake, 
which, from its being too short, I missed. At 
the same instant I found myself making straight 
for the edge at the rate of eight miles an hour. 
Just as the wheels were leaping into space I 
threw myself out to the right, and after the 
sensation of falling through the air, I felt a 
heavy shock, and found myself buried in foliage. 

Crash, crash, crash ! 

It was my tricycle, bounding through the 
bushes like an elephant through the jungle. 
Then all was silent. 

I now picked myself up, and, having mus- 
tered all my limbs and found them correct, I 
caught sight of the old woman standing on the 


36th Day. 
The Smash. 


after | road, with an expression on her face which 
1 


seemed to say, ‘‘ Very neatly done, my laddie !” 
and on she walked, without asking if my neck 
were broken, my nose put ont of joint, or any- 
thing. She evidently thought that I had been 
showing off for her special benefit. 

I found my tricycle, on its side, some way 
down the hill, in the middle of a bush. Fear- 


faltering hands, Sure enough, there was the 
had not yet ridden for half an hour, doubled up 
into a figure that would have puzzled the keenest 


mathematician. 


moralised to the trees around me as to the sad 
end of my tour in Scotland. Then came the after- 
thought, Why should I despair? Better to go 
on with the old one than give up altogether. 
Better still! apparently it is only the wheel 
| that is damaged, why not replace it with the 
one from the other tricycle? Certainly it is 
not of the same pattern, but-it is the right size, 
and may do. At any rate, it is worth trying. 
| Acting on this, I detached the right wheel, 
concealed the machine and my traps as much as 
ible, and scrambled on to the road. But 
iow was I to convey this awkwardly-shaped 
mass of steel? I first tried one way and then 
another, and finally ascertained that the best 


8. 

The second milestone hard by told me that 1 
should have to trudge that distance with it to 
the fe That I was glad to get there may 
readily be imagined ; also that the weight of the 
wheel seemed doubled during the last mile of 
my enforced return. 

This being the ferryman’s side of the water, 
I experienced no delay in getting a boat. While 
they were preparing it the landlord of the little 
inn came out and ‘not only sympathised with 


ngings. 

On reaching Strome, I carried my disabled 
wheel to the station, and was more than satis- 
fied to find my old steed still there. It did not 
take me long to exchange wheels and re-secure 
the crate. I next sent a telegram to the 
Coventry Machinist Company, directing them 


dispatch, then recrossed the ferry. 

faving often trundled a field-gun wheel, I 
thought to manage this one in the same way. 
On trial, I found that the weight of the ball 
bearings made it run awkwardly, so it had to 
go on my back. When that began to ache I 
tried it first with one hand, then with the other, 
and in the course of time the scene of the acci- 
| dent was reached. 

I now saw with thankfulness what a fortunate 
place it had been for my mishap. 
occurred a few yards back nothing could have 
; saved me from being precipitated a hundred and 
fifty feet on to the rocks beneath, whereas I had 
merely fallen a vertical height of about ten feet, 
the slope after that being gradual and covered 
with shrubs. 

The man sent by the landlord assisted me to 
lift the vehicle on to the road, where, with con- 


the new carriage prevented it. Again my heart 
sank within me. However, on trying, I found 
that the nuts would keep the wheel on, and 1 
saw that if a hole were drilled in the adjusting 
collar all would yet be well. 

rly inquired for the nearest blacksmith. 


Te 
“You 


ing to know the worst, I erghted ” it with | 


right wheel of my bran-new machine, which I | 


As I surveyed the wreck of all my hopes, I ; 


plan was to carry it on my back like a sack of | 
toe: 


me over my disaster, but, what was more to the | 
point, kindly sent a man to watch over my be- ! 
0. 


to send a new wheel to Auchnasheen with all | 


If it had | 


1 have to go back to Strome, for the only | 


one I know of on this side of the water is at 
Garve, forty miles off,” was the reply. This 
was enough to try any one’s temper; but while 
slowly returning to the ferry, I succeeded in 
checking my feelings of impatience by ponder- 
ing over the singular g: fortune that had 
| attended this accident. 

1st. Had I gone along the road, and selected 

the softest spot, I could not have chosen the 
| place better. 2nd. In another hour or two m' 
old tricycle would have gone off by rail. 8rd. 
| The wheel could be made to fit, thus necessitat- 
hi § only o temporary delay. 4th. I had been 
i able to telegraph, and if the new wheel were 
sent promptly to Auchnasheen, where it was on 
my programme to return after seeing Loch 
| Maree, I shonld not lose much time after all. 
| 5th. Not only was I unhurt, but positively I 
; had not even a scratch to show. 
On reaching Strome once more (7 p.m.) I just 
: caught the blacksmith as he was returning from 
j his duty on the line. He most -naturedly 
agreed to work on my wheel until it was finished. 
While he was drilling a hole in the adjusting 
collar, and making me an iron washer in lieu of 
the leathern one which had been the cause of 
the smash, I cleaned the ball bearings of the 
old wheel, and thoroughly put it to rights. 

At 10.15 all was finished, but it was a good 
deal later before I had removed the oil and dirt 
from my skin, and could sit down in clean 
clothes to enjoy my first taste of food since 
1.30 p.m. 

After tea, on noticing that the right spoon of 
the brake did not bear properly on the tyre, I 
; endeavoured to make it do so by tying om 
| pieces of leather. 

Distance on wheels = 4 miles. 


37th Day. 


‘ Strome Ferry. Auchnasheen. Loch Torridon. 


siderable anxiety, I slipped on the wheel. Ah ! | Kinlochewe. 


it would not go home ; a stud on the socket of : 


R*3 prevented my making the early start 
that I intended. 

9.0. Crossed the ferry for the fifth and last 
time. On ing the now familiar spot, I 
again felt thankful for the narrow escape that 1 
had had. 

It was a splendid bit of road to Jean Town, 
and I found that, although my odd wheels 


\ 


ag 
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made the machine look rather lobsided, they 
tan very well together. 

At Jean Town I asked the way to Auch- 
nasheen, and received the reply so often given 
to one’s inquiries, ‘‘ Oh, you can’t go wrong.” 
A mile farther, at the head of the loch, the 
broad road and telegraph wires turned to the 
Tight ; a grass-covered one went straight on. 
Repeating to myself the remark, ‘ You can’t go 
wrong,” I concluded that I should do so if I 
took the disused road, so chose the one which 
the wires followed. After travelling nearly a 
mile I found myself at the railway station, 
where the road terminated, and back I had’ to 
go and take the green one after all. 

This ran at first along the bottom, then un- 
dalated on the north side of Glen More, which 
is bleak and sparsely populated. I particularly 


noticed that the grassy slopes of the land and 
sea valley were exactly the same, and thought 
that the sea at one time had rolled much far- 
ther up the glen, but on reading ‘ Geikie’s 
Scenery of Scotland” afterwards, I found that 


his theory is exactly the reverse of this—viz., 
that the glen was first scooped out by glaciers, 
then the land settled down and let the sea in. 
Three or four miles beyond the turning the 
road came down and crossed the railway. There 
is a cottage at that point, and I give the cyclist 


gratis a hint to find some excuse to stop there, | 
for, just as I passed, the most lovely fair-haired | 
lassie I had seen in Scotland came out and | 
favoured me with a smile, which ‘‘ haunts me , 
still.” Like a muff, I had not the presence of 
mind to fall off or do something to cause a 
delay. ‘ 

Beyond Craig the valley contracted, and a) 
group of mountains showed themsclves ahead, 
their characteristic being ugly precipices which 

listened in the sunlight. After seven miles of 

ismal moor-hills I spied a milestone, and calcu- 
lated that it would show five miles to Auch- 
washeen. On coming wit I read: ‘10 Auch. .” 
This was very discouraging, and I was thinking 
that I should never reach Loch Maree that day, | 
when two or three houses came in sight. On, 
reaching them I inquired the distance to Auch- ; 
nashoen. 

“This is Auchnasheen,” was the reply. 

“The milestone must be wrong, for a little 
way back it was marked 10,” said I. 

“Yes, but that is from Auchanalt,” rejoined 
my informant. 

12.30. Arrived at the hotel adjoining the 
station. It is chiefly used for refreshment by 
tourists en route to Loch Maree. 

After starting this morning I thought my 
tricycle travelled very rapidly. ©n coming to 
a hill I discovered that it had been geared for 
speed, instead of equal, as ordered. I now sent 
off another telegram, directing that the proper 
cogs should be sent with the wheel. 

Auchnasheen is a shade or two more melan- 
holy, than Dalwhinnie, which is saying a good 

eal. 

2.30. Started for Loch Maree, with a stron; 
head wind in my face. The surface of the ro: 
was hard gravel, and level by the margin of 
Loch Rosque, @ most uninteresting sheet of 
water. At the west end of Rosque I had a 
dong stiff ride and walk up the brae. From the 
crest of the hill I had my first view of Loch 
Maree. Having often been warned on no 
account to miss seeing this lake, I had worked 
myself up to the expectation that I should there 
enjoy the finest scenery in Scotland. There was 
undoubtedly a savage grandeur about the moun- 
tains and promontories, which sank sheer into 
the water, but the straight line of the loch and 
the general formality of the scene were disap- 
pointing. 

The first mile of the wild narrow pass 
(Dochart) should be executed with care, because 
it is rather steep, and there is an awkward drop 
on the left hand. The trees, fields, and a few 
scattered dwellings at the head of the loch, give 
it an agreeable and picturcsque appearance. I 
turned to observe a huge mass of granite with 
a remarkable white cliff on its summit (Ben 
Eny), which rose on my left. The last mile to 
Kinlochewe was cut up by spates. 

I had some light refreshment at the hotel, 


and as it was very fine and only 4.30 p.m., 
I started for Loch Torridon with the intention 
of sleeping at the inn there. Turning to the 
left at the west end of Kinlochewe, I skirted 
the base of Ben Eay. On getting round to the 
other side I noticed that its knife-like ridge was 
jagged like a saw, and the peak looked exactly 
as if a gigantic pepper-pot had been capsized 
over it. . 

The gorge now headed westward, and, to my 
disgust, the wind, which I had thought to dodge, 
blew as hard against me as ever. ‘Atter passing 
Loch Clair, which is ornamented by a fringe of 
indigenous trees, I came to the valley of a 
‘Thousand Hills.” I should think there were 
quite that number of wee conical mounds, which 
rise side by side in a comparatively small space, 

The gorge now became closely hemmed in by 
Ben Linghach, Ben Lett, and others. The east- 
end view of pe former kin, very striking. The 
tapering peak was capped with white quartz, 
and its dull red sides were broken into nes of 
terraces, which, in the distance, looked like 
the flounces on a lady’s dress. A mile farther 
brought me to the side of this mountain, which 
rises 1,500 or 2,000 feet almost vertically from 


the road. The valley was thickly strewn with 
ponderous maases of rock which, from time to 


time, had dislodged themselves from the ter- 
races above. ile riding along I noticed 
many overhanging and delicately-poised blocks 
which, apparently, might have at any moment 
toppled over and crushed me into a jelly. 

Ben Lett, acd his neighbours on the opposite 
side, also covered with débris, were very fine. 
Altogether, these stupendous works of nature 
created a deep impression upon me, which was 
intensified by the utter loneliness, Perfect 
silence reigned around; not a living creature 
was to be veen, 

On reaching Loch Torridon I met the gentle- 
man, and asked him if there was accommodation 
at the hotel. ‘Oh yes! plenty,” replied he. 
Thus reassured, I pursued my way up a hill, 
and from thence observed a fishing hamlet in a 
corner of the bay, overshadowed by the western 
extremity of Linghach. While scanning the 
different habitations, I thought their appear- 
ance somewhat similar, but decidedly inferior 
to the generality of South Sea Island huts. 
There was one meagre-looking stone building 
in the village, and another rather better one on 
the side of the hill. Taking the latter to be the 
hotel, I rapped at the door. No response. On 
being informed that it was the school-house, I 
went on to the other, which proved to be the 
sought-for inn. 

I walked into the parlour—there was not 
nearly room enough to swing a cat—and, giving 
up all idea of sleeping there, I had a primitive 
tea, consisting of eggs and oatcake, On request- 
ing my bill there was a whispered consultation 


among the females outside, a slight squabble, 
which was fast approaching the scratching-face 
stage, when the landlord came in and settled 
the question by boldly demanding ‘‘ two shil- 
lings.” I said to myself, ‘‘ A small fortune to 
you, my boy!” faving paid up, I entered 
into au amicable conversation with him, and 
learned that they obtained their provisions from 
the Glasgow steamer, which called once a 
month ; also that during this bad season it was 
a difficult matter to make both ends mect. I 
asked him if he was not afraid of the rickety- 
looking crags overhead. He replied that there 
had not been a landslip in his time. While 
discussing the peculiarities of Linghach, he in- 
formed me that its summit terminated in a 
ridge which was too narrow to walk on with 
safety. 

Leaving him in charge of my tricycle— 
which, as usual, was surrounded by an excited 
crowd—I stepped into one of the poorest-look- 
ing huts. en my eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the dense smoke with which the in- 
terior was filled, I perceived an aged woman 
croning over the embers of a peat fire. Tho 
furniture consisted of a spinning-wheel, a deal 
table, and an old chair. I asked her u question, 
but the reply being in Gaelic, I bowed’ myself 
out and tried another. In this I founda female 
employed in making potato and oatmeal cakes. 
In good English she related her sorrows with 
sufficient earnestness to draw a sixpence from 
the bottom of my purse. 

Wishing these poor people better fortune, I 
started on my return to Kinlochewe. While 
repassing Linghach, it struck me that it looked 
more like a ruined fortress after a long sicge 
than anything else, and also that it was a good 
illustration of Geikie’s theory, which is quoted 
as follows; ‘‘The conical form of quartz oun- 
tains seems to me to be entirely due to sub- 
aerial decay. A homogeneous rock, traversed 
with minute joints and cleavago lines, tends to 
break up into angular débris, hence the thick 
coating of rubbish ou hundreds of Highland 
hills, As soon as this detritus is broken from 
the rock it begins a slow descent to the valley 
below. The upper part of the mountain is thus 
exposed to continual waste, while the sides are 
better protected. The result is that the mountain, 
worn away above and shielded under its ruins 
below, grows more and more tapering until it 

to a perfect cone.” 

When about half way I came to a broken- 
down chaise, which caused me to think that I 
was very fortunate in having only once expe- 
rienced @ similar mishap during my prolonged 
tour. The surface of the road was rather loge 
and stony, but as it is nearly level the whole 
way, the cyclist should not on any account fail 
to witness the sublime scenery about Loch 
Torridon. 

9.15. Arrived at Kinlochewe, and managed 
to pet a bed. During the evening I had a lon, 
talk with a mountain enthusiast, who aj peared 
to know every notable peak in Scotland. ¢ 
gave me a good deal of useful information about 
my future route. 

N.B.—The piece of leather that [ had secured 
to the spoon of the brake had worn through 
early in the day, the consequence being that the 
brake did not act efficiently, and the sharp edge 
cut into the tyre. I now put on a fresh bit of 
leather, and cut out a number for future use. 


Strome Ferry to Auchnasheen = 25 miles, 
Auchnasheen to Kinlochewe = 9} ,, 
Kinlochewe to Loch Torridon 

andback ... .. .. «. = 24 4, 


Total run 58} ,, 
(To be continued.) 
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Never be discouraged Ddecause good things 
go on slowly here, and never fail daily to do 
the good which lies next to your hand. Do 
not in a hurry, but be diligent. Trust to 
God to weave your little thread into the great 
web, though the pattern in it shows not yet.— 
George Macdonald, 
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HIMSELF: A STORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


By Ascorr R. Hore, Avrnor or “Tre AMATEUR Domrsiz,” ETC., ETC. 


VEN before 
the out- 
burst of 

f angryelo- | 
quence 
v half 
exhausted 
Oscur 
turned on 
his heel | 
and walk- | 
ed off} 
whistling, 
with an 
affectation | 
of calm 
contempt, 


leaving | 
the old 
man to 
shout and shake his fist to his heart's 
content. 

“ All right! I don’t want to have any- 
thing more to do with you; and don’t 
speck to me again till I ask you!” he cried, 
looking back with a flushed face from the 
farther bank, when he had splashed across 
the burn, heedless of shoes and stockings. 
Then, to get out of sight of the offended 
Gael, he plunged into a thicket of young 
hazels and brambles, where he scratched | 
his knees, and entangled his line, and nearly | 
broke his rod, all which did not tend to | 
soothe his ruffled feelings. ‘‘ An ill-tem- | 
pered old Highland cad!” he said to him- | 
self. ‘It was a pity to provoke him, 

haps, but I am just as well pleased to | 
ave nothing more to do with the fellow.” 

All the same, he could not feel quite at | 
ease about it. It is not pleasant to quarrel 
with one of whose kindness and hospitality 

ou have beon taking advantage, even if he 
be in the wrong—and the people who fell 
out with Oscar generally seemed to him in 


| off, 


the wrong. ‘‘It is just as well, though,” 
he tried to console himself by thinking. 
“Tam sure my father would not like me 
to be under such obligations to people like 
them, and I don’t suppose they wanted to 
take money for their grub.” 

Yet he had certainly eaten, and freely, 
of Mr. Gillespie’s salt, not to speak of 


bannocks, honey, mutton, etc.; his pride 
would not allow him to look back on that 
with satisfaction after what had just hap- 
pened. x 
He went on thrashing the stream with 
the more energy, as he had now to support 
Limself by his own exertions; but not a 
fish would even rise to his hook. He 
chan; his fly several times, ransacking 
the well-stacked book of red, yellow, 
brown, and dun ones, with which he had 
equipped himself in London, but in vain, 
The trout despised his most artful lures. 
He began to sce that Mr. Gillespie was 
right—a shallow stream and a clear sky are 
not the best opportunities for catching 


fish. 

At last he abandoned the attempt, and, 

utting up the rod, took his way back 
sown the tangled winding banks of the 
burn. His ill-humour had quite evaporated 
now; as he sauntered homewards by length- 
ening shadows and strips of bright sward, 
with those glorious hillsides on either hand 
steeped in the golden evening sumbeams, 
he viewcd his situation through the same 
cheerful light. 


CHAPTER Il. 


He was exiled from the farmhouse—the 
only decent house for miles around—cut 
as it were, like a Roman outlaw, from 
fire and water—that is, neighbourly offices 


and meat and drink. So beit, then! He 
was not going to accept any more favours 
from this churlish farmer, who, for his 
part, would not be likely to offer them. 


Mrs. Gillespie, who had stood so much his 
friend, was away from home for two or 
three days; she had gone that morning to 
Greenock to see her youngest son off to a 
situation in England, also—mingling busi- 
ness with maternal affection—to sell her 
honey, which Oscar might no more revel 
in. ‘There were three or four days during 
which he must provide for himself. This 
was Monday ; his father and the rest of the 
family, having been delayed by the dan- 
gerous illness of an old patient, beyond 
the time expected, might be looked for 
towards the end of the week—not later 
than Friday, his sister had written. Mean- 
while, he had some of the contents of his 
hamper still left, which, with the fish he 
was to catch, would be enough for his 
wants. He must live sparingly, that was 
all, dealing out rations to himself in strict 
measure. It was quite like the story of a 
siege. Oscar meant to be a soldier, and 
took a keen interest in all the features of 
military life, among which an occasional 
turn of short commons must be reckoned. 
Let the Gillespies keep their broth and 
bannocks to themselves! They seemed to 
think that all Englishmen were a set of 
gluttons, who could not get along without 
eating for ever! They should see! 

Thus meditating, he reached the house, 
which for the present he had all to him- 
self—a plain brown stone building near 
the loch’; Gillespie’s farm-buildings were 
close by, on the other side of the road. As 
soon as he had laid aside his fishing-basket 
Oscar went into the kitchen and set about 
his household affairs with great zeal. 
Taking off his jacket and rolling up his 
shirt-sleeves like a kitchen-maid, he first 
addressed himself to lighting the fire. 

A boatload of coal had come that very 
afternoon by the loch, and plenty of sticks 
were to be had for the gathering in the 
shrubbery before the door. But this took 
some time, and Oscar was rather impatient. 
In his eagerness for fishing, he had not 
taken any dinner, and was naturally more 
than ready for his tea. Then, instead of 
looking for dry fallen twigs, he had in 
haste broken off some green branches, 
which were hard to light. Moreover, clever 
yout that he was, he did not understand 

ow to‘arrange them so as to have a 
draught of air through the heap; next, in 
his hurry, he heaped on too much coal, 
which crushed out his fire before it had 
hardly begun to splutter. So it will easily 
be understood by all housewives and those 
who cook that the fire took long in kind- 
ling. He had to rake it out three or four 
times, to waste all the matches in the box, 
and to spend nearly half an hour before 
it on his bare koees, till he had almost 
given up the attempt as hopeless. 

But at last, by dint of much puffing and 
fanning and poking and coaxing, and 
holding a newspaper before the grate, and 
setting the poker across the bars, accord- 
ing to the orthodox practice sneered at by 


| sceptical philosophers, the sulky fire began 


to catch, the flames blazed merrily up the 
chimney, and Oscar, very red in the face, 
as well as half choked by the smoke he had 
blown out, was able to wash his hands and 
lay the cloth, with the sense of having 
manfully performed an important piece of 
service for himself. 

Now for the fish! What minnows they 
looked, all three of them, when set out 
upon a plate! The largest would hardly 
make more than a couple of good mouth- 
fulsor so. ‘ Better than nothing, though,” 
quoth Oscar to himself, meaning to be 
up_betimes next morning to his sport, 
and to spend the whole day in ensnaring 
monarchs of the stream. But, turning his 
thoughts from the fish in the burn, how 
should these in hand be cooked ? Mrs. 
Gillespie had hitherto dono this for him. 
Oh! a saucepan, was it not? Of course! 
Where was the saucepan? There, give it 
a rub with the edge of the tablecloth and 
place it right on the fiercest blaze of the 
fire, with the kettle behind it. Now lay 
the fish side by side upon it. A quarter of 
an hour would surely be enough for them, 
then hurrah for a jolly tea! Meanwhile 
Oscar might as well be occupying himself 
in examining his stores and taking stock of 
what he had to depend on. 

These stores had run rather low,: he: 
found, in spite of the constant supplies. 
from the farm, for his appetite had been 
enormous since he came to the Highlands, 
and he was not the boy tostintit. Besides. 
a plate containing a scone and. some oat- 
cakes, also one pat and a half of butter 
sent in that morning by the Gillespies and 
left over from his breakfast, he found that 
his cupboard contained the following 
articles, and no more :— 

One preserved ox-tongue, in a tin, un- 
opened; one tin of ines, almost full ; 
one bag of sugar, nearly finished; two 
ham-and-chicken sausages; the fag end of 
a cake of gingerbread; three abernethy 
biscuits; a pot of marmalade, just opened ; 
a bottle of swectened lime-juice, half 
empty; a stick of chocolate, the last of a 
private purchase of his own ; a box of figs, 
with only four figs left in it; one smalk 
canister of tca; salt, mustard, pepper; 
several empty tins, boxes, and bags. 

“Dear me! how have I managed to get 
through all the rest? Well, the garrison 
must hold out on this till Friday; I dare 
say I can manage very well. I shall have 
to put myself on an allowance, as my uncle, 
the old colonel, used to serve out the 
rations of toffee and peppermint-balls to 
us every morning and evening when I was 
a small kid. Let me see: half a sausage 
and an oatcake for breakfast; a slice of 
tongue and a fig for dinner; the sardines 
and an ounce of scone for tea! How would. 
that do? Isn’t it a joke!” 

With these reflections, Oscar went up— 
stairs to put on dry shoes and stockings, 
by way of dressing for the evening, then 
presently came down to tea, which, to save 
trouble, he proposed taking in the kitchen. 
He was not the boy to consider the conve- 
nience of servants, when that might be in 
question, but he had a very clear idea of . 
saving trouble to himself. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 
OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


A STORY 


E was a short, thickset man, with a] 
brown face and a dense black beard. 
His eyes showed the impotent rage which 
agitated his frame. He had quietly listened 
to the examination of his supposed accom- 
plices, and when the lads turned towards 
him his face lighted up with a triumphant 
smile, 

Penguin advanced, and said, in calm 
tone, ‘‘I have never seen this inan before.” 

As to Daniel, the sight of the murderer 
scemed to have turned him to stone. He 
grew pale, he muttered a few words, and 
his head dropped. 

All this had not escaped the judge, who, 
addressing himself to the young French- 
man, continued, very slowly, ‘‘ And do you 
know this man?” 

Daniel remained dumb. Penguin, sur- 
prised, urged his friend to reply. 

And then the murderer spoke. ‘‘ Come, 
Daniel, is this the way you disown your 
friends? Do. you not recognise Mutco | 
Puig? Truly yours must a short | 
memory, though we made more than one ; 
good haul together.” 

The sheriff eyed the lad attentively. | 
“Speak up!” said he to him, at last. “Is i 
what this man says true ?.”” 

“Yes, sir,” said Danicl, completely | 
overwhelmed. 

“But when?” asked the judge. ; 

“‘What the man says is perhaps true,” 

interrupted Penguin; ‘‘my friend has 
doubtless known him in former times, and, 
maybe, weakly allowed himself to be 
drawn. by him into some error; but I 
. swear before Heaven, in the presence of 
,all these men, and upon my honour, that 
he is as innocent as I am of tho crime 
which bas just been committed, and that 
since the day the storm cast us ashore in 
this country he has never seen the 
scoundrel, and that everything he has just 
told you is the truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

The young Canadian, carried away by 
his friendship, had put so much warmth 
into his pleading that the crowd began to 
applgnd.him. 

The sheriff was also slightly affected. 
“ Let these young men be taken back to 
their; lock-up,” said he to John; “I will 
examine,.them more at my leisure pre- 
sently,” and they were.led away. 

“Daniel Riva!” .crigd the murderer, 
‘‘when you get back to Castell tell the 
folks that I died like a brave man to give 
you back the fortune another had robbed 
you of!” : . 

“Is your name Daniel Riva ?”’ asked the 
judge, in a voice which slightly trembled. 

“Yes, sir.” if 

“* And you are the son of—” 

‘Pierre Riva, formerly keeper of the 
lighthouse at Cette.” 

‘Is it possible?” murmured Mr, Martin; 
then, after thinking for a moment, he con- 

‘tinued, ‘‘ John, take away tho prisoners, 
and yqu, Bob, do your duty.” 

At the last words a sturdy fellow ad- 
vanced towards Mateo, took him up in his 
arms, and, in spite of the powerful resist- 
ance of the old smuggler, obliged him to 
mount the steps of a ladder which was 
leaning against one of the brgnches of the . 


jis no slight fault.’ 


By Lovis RovssELer. 


CHAPTER XxIv.—(Continucd.) 


gum-tree. He then jumped on the ground, ! 


the ladder fell, and Mateo, hanging by 
the neck, swung above the crowd, who 
with frantic cheers saluted him as he died. 

Daniel had hidden his face in his hands 
to escape the dreadful spectacle. 

Hardly had the two cabin-boys found 
themselves alone in the stable which served 
them fora prison than Penguin, in spite of 
his habitual gencrosity, could pot he P ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Then you knew this wretch!” 

“‘T have made you ashamed of me, Mar- 
tial,” said Daniel, bitterly. ‘‘I did know 
Mateo, and he was right in saying that I 
had formerly been his accomplice—an in- 
voluntary accomplice, it is true, but still 
the companion of his misdeeds. I wanted 
to hide this one thing from you because I 
blushed for it, as I did. for all the others 
T have had to confess to you. You sec who 
were my friends—Matco Puig the smug- 
gler, and Dominique Martigucs the sailor- 
thief. The one caused me to make the 
firat_step from the path of duty, the other 
would have drawn me into crime. These 
two men have been my evil geniuses, and 
I see now where they were leading me to. 
My father was right when he said, ‘ Yours 
I was only idle, but 
idleness made me wish to be Bappy and 
rich without any work, and henco I became 
the tool of unscrupulous men. You, Mar- 
tial, opened my eyes to the true duty of 
man here below, you who have always 
worked and struggled and raised your head 
highest when fate struck tho rudest. If it 
bo the will of Heaven that my judges re- 
cognise my innocence, I shall henceforth 
follow your example. I sought a treasure 
and I have found one—or rather you have 
given me one—for now I shall have no 
other fortune but that which I shall have 
to work for.”” 

‘* Well spoken, Daniel,” replied Penguin. 
“IT have often sgid you were better than 
you thought yourself tobe. The memories 
of the past should be effaced now that the 
witnesses of your failings have received 
their punishment. We will work together, 
and you shall be my brother.” 

“But if the shenff is going to condemn 
me?” 

“That is not possible. They would 
hang me too; and that they will not do.” 

And here the door opened, and John en- 
tered the stable. 

“‘Follow me,” said he. ‘Mr. Martin 
wants to see you. 
orders to take these things off.” 

And, with a growl, the gaoler undid the 
cords which bound their ars. 

The crowd had dispersed, but Mateo’s 
corpse still swung from the gum-tree. 


ohn preceded the cabin-boys, and took F 


them acrogs a court where there were a 
few servants, and then introduced them 
into a large room where Mr. Martin was 
seated with Mr. Richard, the proprietor of 
the farm. 

“Come in and sit down,” said the sheriff, 
kindly. ‘‘ Tho excitement of the morning 
must have fatigued you, even if your long 
journcy had not tried you severely.” 

The poor lads were indeed exhausted, 
and they seated themselves, after thanking 
the sheriff, who continued, pleasantly, 


i} 


And he has given me }- 


“You sce I no longer treat you as 

risoners, but you must give me your word 
of honour that you will not leave this 
house until I give you permission.” 


“We promise,” said the Canadian, 
quietly. 

““What is your name?” asked the 
sheriff. 


‘‘Martial Laverton, otherwise called 
Penguin, formerly a cabin-boy on board 
the Confederate ship-of-war Atlanta.” 

‘You speak French ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then let us talk in that language,” 
continued the judge in French (hitherto 
the conversation had taken place in Eng- 
lish). ‘Mr. Richard, my neighbour, is a 
Frenchman like myself. If I retain you 
here in a sort of custody, it is not that I 
have still any doubt as to your innocence. 
The hearty pleading of Mr. Martial had 
shaken me, but your name, Daniel Riva, 
quite removed my hesitation. I cannot 
believe that the son of my old friend Pierro 
Riva can have become a thief and a mur- 
derer.” 

“You knew my father?” asked Daniel, 
with interest. E 

“Yes, my lad! I know him well in my 
native town of Cette, where everybody 
liked and respected him.” 

“ How glad Iam!” cried Daniel, as he 
rose and shook the hand which Mr. Martin 
held out to him. 

“Tf, then, I retain you here,” resumed 
the latter, ‘‘ it is only that, in my capacity 
of magistrate of this district, I cannot hand 
over to you the gold which has been stolen 
from you by your companion Martigues. 
and which was found in the possession of 
his murderer—I cannot deliver this up 
without being assured of your identity, 
and I have to write to Melbourne for that 
purpose. Now the going and returning of 
the messenger will take some time.” 

While Mr. Martin was speaking, Daniel 
seemed to be pondering. 

“Did you not say you werc a native of 
Cette?” he asked. 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘Well, in that case you may perhaps be 
‘able to render me a great service by help- 
ing me to discover the true owner of this 
gold, which has been the cause of so much 
crime.” 

“I do not understand you,” said Mr. 
Martin. ‘Did not you and your com- 

anion find this Bald in a mine near the 
urrumbidgee, as you said this morn- 


ing 2» 


“Just so. But the gold is not ours; it 


'belongs to Mr. Moreau, or rather to Mr. 


Bastien Moreau, or rather to his widow.” 

“Whatever do you mean?” exclaimed 
the sheriff, in a startled tone. 

“ Well, this is it,” replied Danicl. ‘ Mr. 
Bastien Moreau on his return from Aus- 
tralia was wrecked on the French coast, on 
Cape Cerberus, near the village where my 
father lives. I was go fortunate as to save 
him from the ship when he had been 
abandoned by his companions, who had 
thought he wag killed by the fall of a mast. 
Unfortunately tho poor man did not 
get over his injuries, and died in my 
arms at my father’s house. Before his 
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death he confided to me a pocket-book 
eontaining valuable papers, and begged 
me to deliver them to his widow, whom he 
thought was still at Cette. I went to that 
town, but could not find Madame Moreau, 
and the pocket-book was stolen from me 
by Dominique Martigues, who has just 
been killed by Mateo Puig. By chance a 
paper had escaped the thief, and this paper 
contained the very plan which enabled my 
comrade and me to discover the trea- 
sure.”” 
“So then,” interposed Mr. Martin, “ you 
consider the money to belong to Madame 
Moreau?” 

“* Certainly,” said Daniel; ‘‘ that is Mar- 
tial’s opinion, and it is mine. Is it not 
yours also?” 


‘You are very good and honest lads,” 
said the sheriff. ‘What you consider a 
simple act of honesty is a great and noble 
action. You will one day have the reward 
you deserve.” 

“Tt is only a simple thing after all,” 
said the Canadian, ‘‘ and all the recompense 
which Daniel asks is to find her to whom 
the fortune justly belongs.” 

“Then the pocket-book has been stolen 
from you?” asked Mr. Martin, apparently 
thinking of something else. 

“It was stolen from me,” said Daniel ; 
‘but when Dominique could not find in it 
the secret he sought, he gave it back to 
me.” 

‘« And you have it now?” 

“Here it is,” said Daniel, drawing forth 


the pocket-book, ‘‘ and henceforth it nevet 
leaves my hands but for hers to whom it 
was sent.” 

Mr. Martin, completely overcome, rose, 
and ing ‘Daniel by e hands, said, 

‘¢ Bastien Moreau was one of my dearest 
friends. Long and cruelly was he pun- 
ished! I will help you in accomplishing his 
last wishes. I am going home, and shall 
commence my search at once. Remain here 
this evening, and to-morrow my friend 
Richard will bring you to my house, for I 
wish you to be my guests.” 

And shaking hands with both, the sheriff 
hurriedly left the hall to hide the emotion 


which had brought the tears to his eyes. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs, Emoart, AvTHOR oF ‘“JACK AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC 


HEY groped below the 
bench and under the 


= sition. Ted felt espe- 
cially downcast. He 
had been treasurer, 
and it was through 
his heedlessness that 
: the money had gone. 
“How ever I could have been such a 
flat!” he said at least a dozen times, and 
then at last he sat down disconsolate on 
the bench. ‘‘ What on earth are we to do 
now? There's the hotel bill to pay. Sup- 
pose they take us up as swindlers! Then we 
ought to get back to England, and we 
haven’t return tickets. I felt sure if we 
came across Hartley, which I’d made up 
my mind we should, that we'd rather come 
back by the river, and take the boat from 
Antwerp, instead of taking the shortest 
way, as we did, and now we are regularly 
floored !” 
“Should we stay at the hotel a day or 
two longer, and telegraph home for them 


to send us some more money ?” suggested | 


Robert. 

“Who's to send it? My people are all 
over here somewhere, but I don’t just 
know where. Your uncle mustn’t be 
troubled, and as to James and cook, I ex- 
pect they’ve let us have all they had by 
them, and I know they each invest their 
savings, James has told me so, in some 
society that they can’t draw it out of with- 
out notice. We shall have to walk back, 
and I wouldn’t mind that so much if it 
was not for that hotel bill.” 

“TI think we can manage the bill,” said 
Robert. ‘‘I’ve got a gold watch, you 
know; it was my grandfather’s. Well, 
that ought to pay the hotel bill, and leave 
us something besides.” 

‘‘No, you shan’t sell your watch, Bob, 
I know you think so much of it. It’s my 
fault the money’s gone, so my watch 
ought to go first. It’s only silver, but it’s 
nearly new. But, I say, isn’t there at all 


these foreign places an ambassador or a| it, a spree! 


consul, or something of the kind, to help 
fellows out of scrapes—their own country- 
people I mean? Suppose we look our 
consul up and go to him ?” 

Robert shook his head. 

“The ambassadors are in great cities 
like Paris or Berlin, and the consuls at the 
seaports. We might find one at Cologne, 
and I dare say he’d help us, but I don’t 
suppose we should any nearer.” 

‘¢ Then that’s no go,” said Ted, ruefully. 
“Well, I've brought you into a pretty 
mess, Bob!” 

‘Well, we've got to get out of it some- 
how,” was the answer. “ NowI think we'd 
better tell the waiter what a fix we're in. 
He seems a good-natured fellow, and I dare 
say he’ll tell 
price for your watch. Then we'll settle 
the bill and ask them to make it as light 
as they can for us, and we'll see how far 
our money will carry us along the Rhine. 
I know the steamboat comes much cheaper 
than the rail, and if we have to stop on 
the way we must spend as little as we can. 
Or we might, when we get towards the 
end, walk a part of the way. And if we 
want more money, why my watch must 
go, though it was my grandfather’s.” 

“‘Your watch shun’t go if we can 
along without it,” said Ted. ‘But I like 
your notion of walking part of the way, 
and, of course, when we get to Cologne, if 
there is a consul, we shall be all right. 
Come along, let’s get back to Hartley. I 
say, tho fireworks are all over. We've lost 
them as well as the money!” 

They went back to the hotel and began 
their economy by going to bed supperless, 
which, as Lawrence had already retired 
for the night, was easier for them to do. 
Then, the next morning, before he had 
risen, Ted and Bob took the waiter into 
their confidence, and told him how things 
were. He looked grave at first, then 
laughed. 

“°T see,” he said, with a very wise nod ; 
“‘you are here for what they call in 
England—a—a—snipe—no—a lark! That 
is it, a lark; and the money is gone.” 

‘© We didn’t come for a lark,” said Ted, 
indignantly; ‘‘ we came upon serious busi- 
ness—to look after a friend in trouble.” 

“I see,” said the waiter again, looking 
wiser than ever; ‘‘and he had come for a 


play—not with cards—a game—no, I have 
All young English gentlemen 


you where you'll get the best : 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—WHAT THEY DID WHEN THE MONEY HAD GONE, 


like them ; the lark is always the bird for 
them!” 

‘* Now, we don’t want any nonsense,” 
said Ted. ‘‘ Just tell us, if you please, 
where we can get the best price for this 
watch, and look sharp about it, for we 
want to pay the bill and get on to Man- 
heim.” 

The waiter saw they were in earnest, and 
accordingly he told them of a watchmaker 
who he thought would give them a fair 
price for the watch, and he told the land- 
lord of the position they werein. But that 
did not make the bill much lighter. The 
landlord thought with the waiter that the 
boys were having “‘alark.” Perhaps they 


had run away from their friends, or from 
school; any way, so long as his bill was 
paid it did not much matter to him. 

The watch, after some haggling on Ted’s 
part, fetched a fair price; they settled the 


bill, took the train to Manheim, and their 
places on the steamboat; and then, and 
not till then, informed Lawrence of the pre- 
dicament in which they were, and of the 
fact that now they had paid their way to 
Mayence they barely money enough 
left for a night’s lodging and a meal in 
that place. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE GuINEA WATCH,” ETO. 


LIVER Greenfield’s banishment from 


They raged and raved 
over the matter with all the 
fury of disappointed enthusiasts. 
They didn’t care a bit whether 
the fellow was a cheat or not. 
He might collar all the exam. 
apers, and gold watches, and 
-notes in Christendom for 
them. All they knew was, he 
was the quickest half-back and 
the safest drop-kick the school 
had, and here was the match 
with Landfield coming on, and, lo and 
behold! their man was in Coventry, for- 
sooth, and not to be had out for love or 
money. Thus baulked, the Sixth Form 
athletes could afford to wax very virtuous 
and philanthropic on the subject of 
Coventry rareretty. 

“The Doctor ought to put a stop to it,” 
said Stansfield, who this year occupied 
the proud position of captain of the 
Fifteen. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MR. CRIPPS AT ST. DOMINIC’S. 


“Why, we've not got a single man worth 
twopence behind the scrimmage!” 

This was gratifying for Loman, one of 
the council of war, who usually played 
quarter or half-back in the matches. 

“I don’t see why we shouldn't get him 
to play if he ts at Coventry,” said Callonby; 
“we didn’t send him there.” 

‘* All very well,” said the captain; ‘if 
we got him we should lose Ricketts, and 
Bullinger, and Tom Senior, and Braddy, 


which would come to about the same 


“And I shouldn’t play either,” said 
Loman, “if Greenfield played.” 
his shoulders and 


Stansfield shrugged 
looked vicious. 

‘All child’s play 1” — ne. aney 
think it’s very grand and a fine spectacle 
and all that But they ought to have 
more consideration for the credit of the 
school.” 

“It’s not much to the credit of the 
school,”’ said Loman, ‘‘to have a fellow 
like him in the fifteen.” 

“*Tt’s less credit to have a pack of louts 
who tumble head over heels every time they 
try to pick up a ball, and funk a charge 
twice out of every thrice,” retorted Stans- 
field, who was one of the peppery order. 
“* Greenfield’s worth any half-dozen of you, 
I tell you.” 

“Better get him to play Landfield by 


Mr. Cripps again. 
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himself,” growled Loman, who generally | And next weck the usual remittance from | football everlastingly as a game. My dear, 


got the worst of it in discussions like 
this. 

‘It’s a plaguey nuisance, that’s what it 
is,” said Stansfield; ‘‘ we are sure to get 
icked. Who's to play half-back instead of | 
bim, I’d like to know?” 

‘Forrester in the Fourth plays a very 
good half-back,” eaid Callonby; ‘he’s 
tremendously quick on his feet.” 

“Yes, but he can’t kick. I’ve a good | 
mind to put Wraysford in the place. And | 
yet he’s sucha rattling steady ‘back’ I | 
don’t like to move him.” 

““Wraysford told me yesterday,” said ' 
Wren, ‘‘ he wasn’t going to play.” 

“What!” exclaimed Stansficld, starting 
up as if he had been shot. ‘‘ Wraysford not 
going to play!” 

“So he said,’’ replied Wren. 

“Oh, this is a drop too much! 
ever not?” 

“I don't know. He's been awfully | 
down in the mouth lately; whether it is ; 
about the Nightingale, or—” 

The captain gave a howl of rage. 

“J wish that miserable brute of a! 
Nightingale had been scragged, that I do. 
Everything’s stopped for the Nightingale ! 
Who cares a hang about the thing, I'd 
like toknow! Wraysford can get dozens 
more of them after the football scason’s 
over. Why, the Doctor gave out another | 
scholarship to be gone in for directly after 
Christmas, only to-day. Can’t he go in, 
for that ?”” 

“«So ke will, I expect,” said Wren; ‘ but 
I don’t fancy he’ll play, all the same, on | 
Saturday.” , 

Stansfield groaned. ‘‘Thcre go my two 
best men,”’ he said ; “‘ we may as well shut 
up shop and go in for croquct.”” 

A powerful deputation waited on Wrays- 
ford that same evening to try to prevail 
upon him to play in the fifteen. They had 
hard work to do it. He said he was out 
of form, and didn’t feel in the humour, | 
and was certain they could get on well 
enough without him. 


Why 


“Qh no, we can’t,” said Stansfield. “I 
say, Wraysford,” he added, bluntly, “I | 
expect it’s this i at the 
bottom of all thi Can’t you 
possibly patch it up, at « ate till after 


Saturday? Id give my head to get you 
and Greenfield in the team.” 

‘Do play, Wraysford,” put in Callonby. | 
**Don’t let the school be beaten just | 
because you've got a row on with another 
fellow.” 

“Tt’s not that at all,” said W ford, 
feeling and looking yery uncomfortable. 
“It's nothing to do with that. It’s just 
that I’m not in the humour. I'd really 
rather not.”” 

*¢Qh, look here,” cried Stansfield ; ‘‘ that 
, old mar Come to. oblige 
me, there’s a good fellow.” | 

In the end Wraysford gave in, and the | 
captain went off half consoled to complete 
his preparations, and inveigh in his odd | 
moments against all Nightingales and 
Coventrys, and examinations, and all such 
enemies and stumbling-blocks to the glori- | 
ous old English sport of football. | 

Loman looked forward, to the coming 
match with quite good spirits. Indéed it | 
was a long time since he had felt or ap- 

ared so light-hearted. That very day 

6 had received a most unexpected present | 
in the shape of a five-pound note from an 
aunt, which sum he had promptly and | 
virtuously put into an envelope and sent | 
down to Mr. Cripps in further liquidation 
of his ‘‘little bill.” Was ever such luck ? 


home would be due; there would be 
another three or four pounds paid off. 
Loman felt quite touched at the thought 
of his own honesty and solvency. If only 
everybody in the world paid their debts as 
he did, what a happy state of things it 
would be for the country! 

So, as I said, Loman looked forward to 
the football match in quite good spirits, 
just as a man who has been working hard 
and anxiously for eleven long months looks 
forward to his well-earned summer holi- 
day. Things were looking up with him, 
and no mistake. 

And then—just like his luck—the Doctor 
had that same day made the announcement, 
already referred to, of another scholarship 
to be competed for directly after Christmas. 
It was for Sixth Form boys under seven- 
teen, and he meant to goin for it! True, 
this scholarship was only for twenty 
pounds for a single year; but that was 
something. As faras he could sce, Wrays- 
ford, who would get his move up at 
Christmas, would be the only man in 
against him, if he did goin, and he fancied 
he could beat Wraysford. For in the 
Nightingale exam. he had not really tried 
his best, but this time he would, and 
astonish everybody. Greenfield would 
scarcely go in for this exam., even if he 
got his move up; it was safe to conclude 
his recent exploit would suffice him in the 
way of exams. for some time to come. 

And then, what could be more oppor- 
tune than its coming’ off just after 
Christmas, at the precise time when Cripps 
would be looking for a final settlement of 
his account, or whatever littleof itremaincd 
still to pay! Oh dear! oh dear! Whata 
thing it is to be straight and honest! 
Everything prospers with a, man when he 
goes in for being honest! Why, Loman 
was positively being bathed in luck at the 
present time! 

The Saturday came at last. Stansfield 
had drilled his mer well as he could 
during the interval, d devoutly hoped 
that he had got a stable team to cope 
with the Landfield fellows. If he could 
only have been sure of his half-back he 
e been quite happy’; and never a 
passed without his growling 
than éver at the disgraceful custom 


} of sending useful behind-scrimmage men 


to Coventry. At the last moment he 
decided to give the responsible post to 
Loman, rather than move forward Wrays- 
ford from his position at ‘“ back; 
Loman’s usual place at quar’ 
tilled up by young Forrester of the Fourth, 
greatly to that young gentleman’s trepida- 


| tion, and greatly to the exultation of the 


Fourth Senior as a body, who felt terrific- 
ally puffed up to have one of their men 
actually in the first fifteen. 

Some of my readers may perhaps know 
from actual experience what are the nume- 
rous and serious anxieties which always 
beset the captain of a football fifteen. If 
the fellow is worth his salt he knows to a 
nicety where he is strong and where he is 
kk; he knows, if the wind blows one 

which is the best quarter-back to put 


way 
| on the left and which on the right. 


He 
knows which of his “bulldogs” he can 
safely put into the middle of the scrim- 
mage, and which are most useful in the 
second tier. He knows when to call 

kc to a man, and when to call 
* Rur and no man knows better when 
to throw the ball far out from touch, or 
when to nurse it along close to the line. 
It is all very well for outsiders to talk of 


good people, football is a science if ever 
there was a science, and the more you 
know of it the more you will find that 
out. 

This piece of lecturing is thrown in herc- 
for the purpoee of observing that Stansfield 
was a model football captain. However 
worried and worrying and crabby he was 
in his ordinary clothes, in his football togs 
and on the ficld of battle he was the 
coolest, quickest, readiest, and cunningest 
general you could desire. He said no 
more than he could help, and never scolded 
his men while play was going on, and, 
| best of all, worked like a horse himself in 
| the thick of the fight, and looked to every 
one else to do the same. 

Yet on this Saturday all the captaiu’s 
prowess and generalship could not win the 
match for St. Dominic's against Landfield. 

The match began evenly, and for the 
first half of the time the game was one 
long succession of scrimmages in the 
middle of the ground, from which the 
ball hardly ever escaped, and when it did, 
escaped only to be driven back uext 
moment into the ‘‘ mush.” 

“'Tt’ll do at this rate! ” thinks Stansfield 
to himself. ‘‘As long as they keep it 
among the forwards we shan’t hurt.” 

Alas! one might almost have declared 
some tell-tale evil spirit had heard the 
boast and carried it to the car of the 
enemy, for next moment half-time was 
called, the sides chavged over, and with 
them the Landfielders completely reversed 
their tactics. at 

The game was no longer locked tp in a 
scrimmage in the middlo of the ground. 
It became looser all along the linc; the 
ball began to slip through the struggling 
feet into the hands of those behind, who 
sent it shooting over the heads of the for- 
wards into more open ground. The 
quarter-backs and half-backs on either 
side ran and got round the scrimmages ; 
and when at last they were collared; took 
to ending up with an expiring drop-kick, 
which sent the ball far in the direction of 
| the coveted goals. hte: 

Nothing could have happened worse for- 
St. Dominic’s, for the strain fell upon them 
| just at their weakest point. Stansfield 
| groaned as he saw chance after chance 
missed behind his scrimmages. Young 
Forrester played pluckily and hard at 
quarter-back, and shirked nothing; but 
he could not kick, and his short runs 
were consequently of little use. Callonby, 


s | of course, did good work, but Loman, the 


_ half-back, was woefully unsteady. 

“What a jackass I was to put the fel- 
low there!” said Stansfield to himself. 
| And yet Loman, as a rule, was a good 
player, with plenty of dash and’not a little 
courage. It was odd that to-day he should 
| be showing such specially bad form. 
There goes the ball again, clean over 
| the forwards’ heads, straight for him ! 
He is going to catch it and run! No; he 
| is not! He is going to take a flying kick ! 
No he is not; he is going to make his 
mark! No, he is not; he is going to 
| dribble it through! Now if there is one 
| thing fatal to football, it is indecision. 
If you wobble about, so to speak, between 
| balf a dozen opinions, you may just as well 
sit down on the ground where you are aud. 
let the ball go to Jericho. Loman gets 
flurried completely, and ends by’ giving 
the ball a miserable side-kick into touch, 
to the extreme horror of everybody and 
the unmitigated disgust of the peppery 
Stansfield. 
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watching the match with a critical air, 
there at the ropes, was the landlord of the 
Cockchafer himself, the holder of Loman’s 
“little bill” for £30, they would perhaps 
have understood and forgiven their com- 
rade’s clumsiness. But they did not. 

Whatever had brought Cripps there? A 
thousand possibilities flashed through 
Loman’s mind as he caught sight of his 
unwelcome acquaintance in the middle of 
the match. Was he come to make a row 
about his money before all the sckool ? or 
had anything fresh turned up, or what ? 
And why on earth did he bring those 
other cads with him, all of whom Loman 
recognised as pot-house celebrities of his 
own acquaintance ? No wonder if the boy 
lost his head and became flurried ! 

He felt miserable every time the ball 
flew over to Cripps’s side of the ground. 
There was a possibility the landlord of 
the Cockchafer had only come up out of 
curiosity, and if so, might not have recog- 
nised his young friend among the players. 
But this deluson ‘was soon dispelled. 

The ball went again into touch—this 
time close to the spot occupied by the un- 
welcome group, and was about to be 
thrown out. 

Stansfield signalled to Loman. 
nearer the line: close up.” 

Loman obeyed, and as he did ro there 
fell on his ‘ears, in familiar toncs, the noisy 
greeting, ©- ~~ 

“« What cheer, Nightingale? What cheer, 
my hearty? Stick to your man; eh, lect 
him have it, Mr. Loman! Two to one in 
half-sovs. on Mr. Loman.” 

A laugh greeted this encouraging eppeal, 
in the Sidot of which Loman, knowing 
full well’ every one had heard every word, 
became completely disconcerted, and Ict the 
ball go through his fingers‘as if it had been | 
quicksilver, 

‘This was too much for Stansficld’s 
patience. 

‘Go up forward, for goodness’ sake,” he 
exclaimed, ‘if you must play the fool. 
I'll go half-back myself.” 

Loman_ obeyed like a lamb, only too 
glad to lose himself in the scrimmages 
and escape observation. 

The match went on—worse and worse 
for St. Dominic’s. Despite Stansfield’s 
gallant efforts at half-back (where he had 
never played before), despite Wraysford’s 
steady play in goal, the ball worked up 
nearer and nearer the Dominican lines. 
The Landfield men were quick enough to 
see the weak point of their enemies, and 
make use of the discovery. They played 
fast and loose, giving the ball not a mo- 
ment’s peace, and above all avoiding 
scrimmages. The St. Dominic’s forwards 
were thus made practically useless, and the 
brunt of the encounter fell on the four or 
five players behind, and they were not 
equal to it. 

The calamity comes at last. One of the 
Landfield men gets hold of the ball, and 
rans down hard along thetouch-line. For- 
rester is the quarter-baok that side, and 
gallant as the Fourth Form boy is, his big 
opponent runs over him as a mastiff runs 
over a terrier. 

Stansfield, anticipating this, is ready 
himself at half-back, and it will go hard 

with him indeed if he does not collar his 
man. Alas! just as the Landtielder comes 
to close quarters, and the St. Dominic’s 
captain grips him round the waist, the ball 


“Go up 


| talent with such a chance as this. 


‘an agitated voice — ‘for goodness’ sake 


like fury, with a clear field before him, 
and only Wraysford between him and the 
Dominican goal. 

‘Look out behind there!” 

No need of such a caution toa “back” 
like Wraysford. He is looking out, and 
has been looking out ever since the match 
be, But if he had the eyes of an Argus, 
and the legs of an Atlas, he could not 
prevent that goal. For the Landfield man 
has no notion of coming to close quarters ; 
he is their crack drop-kick, and would be 
an ass indeed if he did not employ his 
Heonly 
runs a short way. Then he slackens pace. 
Wraysford rushes forward in front, the 
pursuing host rush on behind, but every | 
one sees how it will be. The fellow takes ' 
a deliberate drop-kick at the goal, and up 


flies the ball as truc as a rocket, clean over | | 


the posts, as certain a goal as St. Dominic’s 
ever lost ! 

It was no use crying over spilt milk, and 
for the rest of the game Stansfield relaxed 
no efforts to stay the tide of defeat. And 
he succeeded, too, for though the ball re- 
mained dangerously near the school goal, 
and once or twice slipped behind, the 


enemy were unable to make any addi- | | 


tion to their score before ‘‘ Time” was 
called. 

When the match was over, Loman tried 
his best to slip: away unobserved by hi: 
respectable town acquaintances; but they ! 
were far too polite to allow him. H 

“Well,” cried Mr. Cripps, coolly 


1 
ERT | 
joining | 


the boy as he walked with the other players | | ; 


back to the school—‘‘ well, you do do it, | 
you do. Bless me! I call that proper | 
sport, I do. What do you put on the 
game, bobs or sovs, ch? Never mind, I | 
and my pals we wanted a dander, so we | 
thought we’d look you up, eh? You 
know Tommy Granger here? I heard him 
saying as we came alang he wondered what 
you'd stand to drink after it all.” 

All Loman could do was to stand still as 
soon as this talk began, and trust his school- 
fellows would walk on, and so miss all Mr. 
Cripps’s disgusting familiarities. 

“For goodness’ sake,” whispered he, in 


go away, Cripps. I shall get into an awful 
row if you don’t.” 

“Qh, all serene, my young bantam,” 
replied Cripps, aloud, and still in the 
hearing of not a few of the boys. “T'll 
go if you want it so particular as all that. 
ZIcan tear mysclf away. Only mind you 
come and give us u look up soon, young 
gentleman, for I and my pals ain't scen 
you for a good while now, and was afraid 
something was up. Ta! ta! Good day, 
young gentlemen all. By-bye, my young 
Nightingales.” P 

man’s feelings can be more easily 
imagined than expressed when Cripps, 
saying these words, held out his hand 
familiarly to be shaken. The boy did 
shake it, as one would shake hands with a 
wolf, and then, utterly ashamed and dis- 
aced, he made his way among his won- 
fering schoolfellows up to the school. 

Was this his luck, after all? A monitor, 
known to be the companion and familiar 
friend of the disreputable cad at the Cock- 
chafer! The boy who, if not liked, had 
yet passed among most of his schoolfellows 
as a steady, well-conducted fellow, now 
suddenly shown up before the whole school 
like this! 

Loman went his way to his study, feel- 


ing that the mask was pretty nearly off his: 
face at last, and that St. Dominic’s knew 
him almost as he really was. 

Yet did they know all? 

As Loman passed Greenfield’s study ho 
stopped and peeped in at the door. The 
owner was sitting in his armchair, with his 
feet upon the mantelpicce, laughing over a 
volume of ‘‘ Pickwick ” till the tears came. 
And yet the crime Oliver was suspected of 
was theft and lying! Wasit not strange— 
imust it not have struck Loman as strange. 
in all his misery, that any one under such & 
cloud as Greenfield could think of laugl- 
ing, while he, under a cloud surely no 
greater, felt the most miserable boy alive! 


(To be continued.) 


The hamper from home ! 


“ Try. ”—Sir Edward Parry, one of the bravest 
and best of British sailors, was 2 man who lived 
very near. his God, and at the same time was 
one of the most undaunted and fearless explorers 
of the Arctic regions. His motto was “Try.” 
He was the son of a physician, and educated at 
the Grammar Sehool of Bath. His earlier years 
evinced a strong, steady character, meriting the 
confidence of all under whom he served. He 
was only thirty years of age when appointed to 
command the expedition to search for the North- 
west Passage, and it is a remarkable fact, that, 
when the expedition returned to Britain there 
was not a man on board who could not read his. 
Bible ; and during the long months, when the. 
ships wero frozen in the ice, Parry’s wonderfal 
power of combining amusement with inctruction 
shone out conspicuously. It was to Parry’s 
perseverance that we are indebted for-the dis- 
covery of the Lancaster Sound and the Barrow 
Strait. In his younger days Virtue had been his 
watchword, but it was not long before it became 
a simple childlike faith in the merits of his 
Saviour ; and during all the arduous years of his 
life he never neglected a constant study of the 
Scriptures. Then, again, there was another 
famous trait in his character, and that was the 
love of his mother. Parry’s name was linked 
with Franklin in many ways, and George Iv 
knighted them both on the same day ; whilst 
tho University of Oxford conferred the honorary 
degree of D.c.L. upon them both at the same 
time.—John Burns. 
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PUCK TO THE RESCUE. 


By Fainigich Owen, AtTHoR or ‘‘Was HE A CowarD?” ETO. 


Ww™ I came to myself the first thought 
I had was of a bad dream. It must 
be nightmare. But the feel of my clothes 
and the hard floor soon convinced me that 
I was not in my bed; and as I moved, my 
aching head and sore limbs soon brought 
to my recollection all that had happened. 

Iopened my eyes; a faint light shone 
down upon me, and, looking up, I saw a 
skylight, through which the pale moon and 
stars were visible. 

Gradually I made out I was in s small 
closet, between the front and back attics, 
lighted by a portion of the skylight be- 
longing to the larger room. 

I rose from the corner where I had lain 
huddled up, as I had been flang by my 
cruel captor. I felt my way to the door; 
it was locked. I listened; all was silent 
as the grave. 

Gradually I realised my situation. These 
people whom I had seen could not be 
merely annoyed at my looking in upon 
their surreptitious cooking, as I had at 
first supposed. Evidently there was some 
dread of their operations being observed. 
They had caught me spying, and in re- 
venge had imprisoned me here after the 
cruel beating, which was no doubt only a 
sample of the punishment-in store for me. 

Could they be thieves? There was 
nothing certainly to steal in the empty 
house; but that might be their rendezvous 
—the depository of their booty. 

And suppose they meditated some rob- 
bery—maybe to break into my master's 
place—old Betty’s deafness would give 
them full opportunity. But I knew there 
were no valuables of any amount. Books, 
as I was well aware, were too heavy to be 
easily stolen in any numbers. There were 
our tools, it is true; they were costly to 
purchase. 

But what could I do? Here I was, 
separated only by a few feet from my 
home, ee robbs —even Sa 
might rpetrated, for poor 0] etty’s 
savings might even be a object, and the 
ruffian who could so treat a defenceless lad 
would show no meray. 

You may guess I did not sleep upon 
these thoughts. The dawn crept in at the 
skylight far above my head and lighted 
up gradually the four bare walls of my 

rison. 

The dust of years had drifted into it, 
cobwebs hung from the ceiling; there was 
no fireplace nor cupboard, not a vestige of 
anything to show that the place had ever 
‘been inhabited, only the blank white- 
washed walls and the begrimed skylight 
overhead. 

The hours passed; no sound was to be 
heard. From a dread anticipation of the 
appearance of the wretch who had captured 
me, I came to long for even his visit, the 
stillness was so terrible, the suspense so 
unbearable. 

As noon passed, and the day wore on, 
still without sight or sound of any living 
thing, came the thought, What if these 
peo le had gone off entirely and left me 

re to take my chance? Noone would 
iniss me; poor old Betty, with her deaf- 
ness, would not understand; would think, 
as likely as not, that I had gone to stay 
at Gates’s for the three daye. Mr. Timms 


for certain would be absent till Tuesday ; 
Banks tke same. 


CHAPTER III. 


True, Harry was to call for me on Sun- 
day morning, but Betty would be sure to 
make some lame explanation of my non- 
appearance, very likely would let him fancy 
Thad gone with Joe Banks. 

There was just a chance that Gates might 
go up to my attic and have a look at the 
pigeons; but then, how was he to guess I 
‘was here, within a stone's throw of him, a 

risoner? I might lie here and starve to 
veath, without s creature ever dreaming of 
seeking me! 

At that thought I raised my voice and 
shouted with all my might. I shook the 
door and beat upon it with my fists. I 
took off my boots and banged away upon 
the walls of the room on each side, C) 
plaster came off in patches. I had made 
several holes in the surface of the wall and 
hallooed myself hoarse before I remem- 
bered that the room was enclosed between 
the staircase and the larger attic. No 
sound I could make would travel beyond 
the walls of the echoing old house itself. 

In despair I hurled my boots at the sky- 
light, and as they fell back, with a shower 
of glass, upon the floor, I wepetied my 
attack until nearly the whole of the panes 
were shattered. 

But to what purpose? Had I only a 
chair, a box, anything to have aided me to 
reach nearer to that open , 80 tanta- 
lising, so far above me! Liberty before 
my eyes, and unattainable ! 

esperately I sprang up, with extended 
arms, of course only to fall back again 
bruised and trembling. I shouted again 
and again. My voice seemed to die away 
as it reached the outer air. 

It was like being buried alive. I sat 
down beneath the shattered skylight, I was 
sick with hunger. 

I tried to think of any way by which I 
might hope for help to reach me. But 
I could not. 

Even should I be missed and a search set 
on foot, there was very little chance of my 
being found in time, I believed. What 
with my aching head, the want of food, 
and anxiety, I was already feeling a dull 
faintness creep over me which I imagined 
might be the forerunner of death. 

By Tuesday morning no doubt I should 
be past help. Starved to death, or per- 
haps my brain turned by the horror of my 
situation. 

I turned out my pockets; a few pigeon- 

I found and devoured eagerly. Now I 
recollected with satisfaction that I had left 
plenty of grain strewn on the floor of my 
pthc At least my birds would not want 
food. 

To-morrow, Sunday, Harry would come. 
He might go up to the roof, might hear 
me, might seek so far. 

There was a chance, and in that I found 
some comfort. I prayed more earnestly 
than, I fear, [had ever done; then I lay 
down in a corner and tried to sleep, but in 


vain. 

Cold and hunger kept me waking. How 
long the night seemed! Then with the 
morning came the renewed hope of Gates’s 
visit. 

The sun shone warm and strong above 
my prison. Now and again the Hee of a 
wing and a quick passing shadow told me 
my pigeons were taking their morning 
flight. 


My hunger was now something dreadful. 
Oh! boys, I do not suppose you ever knew 
what it is to feel that fearful agony of 
hunger, without a prospect, ever so distant, 
of satisfying it. 

To be intensely hungry, with the antici- 
pation of a good meal, even at a distance, 
that is nothing—is indeed a pleasure. But 
to feel the grip of starvation right in you— 
to know that food is within eas: » but 
that you cannot get it—oh, it is indeed 
awful! 

As the morning wore on I several times 
shouted at the top of my voice. I took off 
my socks, and rolling each into a small ball, 
I threw them up through the open space 
above me, thinking thus perhaps to attract 
notice. 

By-and-by the bells from the different 
churches began toring for service. I knew 
that the time for "a visit must be 
gone by, as he was to have come early, and 
we were to start before church time. 

Then the gna passed away from the roof, 
and the day turned into afternoon. 

I was beyond shouting now; my voice 
felt, like everything else inside me, shrivel- 
ling up; my_legs and feet were full of 

ins and needles, as we say, and I was 
srowey, yet could not sleep. 


The bells ran; again for evening service, 
and I, under the broken skylight, knelt 
and prayed. 


Then I must have dozed, and after a bit 
something soft came against my face, and 
I put up my hands and dear old Puck 
nestled into them. 

I do hope, boys, you won’t think any the 
worse of me if I tell the truth, which is 
that I fairly cried over my pigeon as I 
held him there; it did seem such a comfort 
in my forlorn case. 

I was sorry now I had eaten the few 

in my pocket. I felt again, and I 
Wa find two ; one of them I gave to Pack, 
and then I let go of him, for I wouldn’t 
make him a prisoner, and as he had come 
in by the broken skylight so he could go 
free again. 

That night I did sleep, but my slumber 
was broken by dreams of food. The most 
delicious things, which I am certain I had 
never eaten of, were before me. Not that 
I coveted them; a bit of bread would have 
been luxury enough. 

But all at once a thought flashed upon 
my mind, and I sat up quite awake and 
full of a new hope. y had I not 
thought of it before P 

I slept no more. Even the pain of 
hunger was lessened in the brightness of the 
idea which had come to me. 

Daylight seemed long in coming, but 
at last it was there, and then I began my 
preparations. ’ 

Tearing a strip of calico from my shirt, 
I wrote on it in thick black letters with 
the bit of pencil in my pocket these 
words. 

‘Mark Reed is starving in the empty 
house, 10, Steel Street, Merton. Help!” 

Presently the sun rose bright again. It 
shone warm upon the roots, and oe came 
my poor pigeons over my ey had 
eahieaatal their stock of food, and having 
found their master, were appealing to him 
in their dumb way. 

They sat on the edge of the skylight, 
dressing their feathers and cooing softly ; 
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but Pack came boldly down and lighted 
on my shoulder. 

Then I rolled up the bit of linen I had 
written on, very small, and with one of 
ny boot-laces fastened it under his wing 
as well as I could. 

The creature remained perfectly still 
while I did this, as though understanding. 
Then when I let him free he went up 
through the skylight, rose like a rocket in 
the air, and I lost sight of him. And my 
hope seemed to vanish with the bird. It 
had looked so promising when the idea 
first occurred to me. Gates had told me 


of the experiments he had made, and how | 
Puck had carried messages between his 


= 
friends and himself. We were to have 
tried it only this very holiday; but then 


what a slender chance there was of the | 


bird going to any one who would under- 
stand. 


| no cure for 


Puck had never been to the new house | 


of the Gateses, and they were now away. 
(To be continued.) 
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CANARIES: HOW TO KEEP AND 
BREED THEM. 


By Gorpon SraBLEs, ©.M., M.D., R.N., 
Author of “ The Diseases of Canaries,” etc., etc. 
PART II. 
ge can turn the hen into the breeding-cage— 

it will be her home ; but the cock bird must 
ept in another cage, and in another room. 
And in this manner they must be kept separate 
until the breeding season, namely, about the 
second week of March if the weather be mild 
and fine, but not until the last week if it is not 
8. If you do not attend to this hint illness of 
the hens and death of the nestlings may be the 
result, and you will have your labour fost and 
Your hopes all blighted. 

Now, some breeders, before turning the 
cock bird into the breeding-cage, place the 
‘wo cages in the same room’and in sight 

-of each other for a day or two. You may 
do this or not, as you please. I have some- 
times thought it dia good, but such great 
authorities as my friend Mr. W. A. Blakston 
think it quite unnecessary, Anyhow, after you 
have turned in your birds, in nine cases out of 


ten they will soon become friendly enough, and | 


the cock will commence to feed his mate on the 


®g and bread-crumbs which you now specially | 
Give them two or three tea- | 


Prepare for them. 
Spoonfuls of this fresh and fresh, every day ; 
and it may be as well to mix with it now and 
then a little maw-seed or scalded summer rape, 
and now and then a little crushed hemp-seed. 


A portion of green food will also do good, either 
groundsel or chickweed. The bread-crumb 
should be stale, but not old. Lunch biscuit is 
perhaps as good, if not better, than bread, and 
a morsel of sponge-cake may be placed between 
the bars of the cage. Your birds are now pro- 
perly paired, and matters, we trust, will go on 
swimmingly. By-and-by the hen will begin to 
lay, and it is a good plan to remove the egg 
very carefully each morning, placing it most 
gently in cotton wool, and substituting, if you 
choose, an ivory nest-egg, although this is not 
at allessential. As soon as tho third egg is laid 
you may restore the others, and the hen will then 
sit. As a rule the cock will be very kind to 
her, but instances occur sometimes of cocks 
being very troublesome to their mates during 
sitting-time ; he must in a case of this kind be 
kept by himself in the other compartment of the 
breeding- 

The eggs take thirteen days to hatch from the 
time the hen has been set ; but when the nest- 
lings do come out both parents are prouder far 
than princes, and the cock will t once to 
assist the hen in rearing their darlir 

You must continue the same food for weeks, 
until, indeed, the young birds are able to feed 
themselves with the ordinary bird-seed. 

It will be as well to keep your breeding-cage 
in your own room. Always approach the cage 
gently, aud never make startling movements or 

ises, especially when the hen is sitting. As 
ly said, in order to get good results 
your birds must be each of them in good health 
at the time of pairing. How are you to know 
this? By their actions. A healthy bird is a 
happy bird—happy, and jolly, and frisky, with 
what the Yankees call a ‘ ten-horse-power 
appetite.” See well to the behaviour of Mr. 
Canary after the young are hatched, for there 
are such anomalies as cannibal canaries. 

See, too, that the hen does not sit too closely 
on the birds, or she may sweat and kill them. 
If she does this probably the best plan will be 
to remove the cock, so that she will be com- 
pelled to leave the nest to feed herself. Some 
recommend giving the hen a bath ; others place 
bits of stick about the thickness of stocking- 
wires inside and across the nest, but not touch- 
ing the birds ; others again think there is 
‘*sweating,” as it is termed. My 
own humble opinion is that the hen herself in 
such cases cannot be in the best of health, and 
a rusty nail placed in the water by way of toni, 
or a few drops of the tincture of steel, cannot 
do harm and may do good. 

Wean your young birds gradually from the 
egg-food. I had almost forgotten to say that 
the breedin, ought to contain a good 
sprinkling of sea-sand at the bottom of it, and 
some breeders add morsels of old lime. 

If you have your breeding-cage in your own 
apartment you will be sure no one meddles with 
or frightens your pets, and you will be better 
able to see that they have always a good supply 
of fresh water. Do not place the cage In a 
draught, nor in the sun, but in an elevated 
warm corner ; keep it very clean, and also keep 
the apartment well ventilated. If the sun shines 
in at the window, it will do good to place the 
cage for a short time daily in its rays, but do 
not forget and leave it there. 

Talking of cleanliness, the birds’ perches 
ought to be always free from dirt ; so should 
the feet of your canaries, and the claws must 
not be suffered to grow long enough to endanger 
the safety of the eggs. 

There are many, many things connected with 
breeding that I need not tel] you here, but 
which experience will teach you ; and whatso- 
ever experience teaches one he is far less likely 
to forget. 

Sometimes a hen canary has a difficulty in 
depositing her egg ; she becomes what is called 
in common parlance ‘‘egg-bound.” This arises 
from a want of tone in the bird, or power of 
expulsion. To more immediately assist her, she 
ought, after sitting some time, to have the after- 


ge. 


| part of the body held over steam—not too hot, 


remember, else you may destroy her. Or the 
parts may be oiled with a feather and the steam- 


_ bath afterwards tried. 


I have advised you to procure strong, healthy 
parents of the variety you have a fancy for, and 
| of the best prize strain ; you will thus have a. 
| chance of breeding something really good and 
worthy of exhibition. But I warn you not to 
be over-sanguine. It is difficult to breed any- 
thing of rare excellence. Anyhow, you can do 
your very best, and live in hope. 

The breeding season commences, say, in the 
middle of March. Well, it must not last over 
five months. Make this a rule, and stick to it. 

Be very careful with your feeding, and atten- 
tive to the cleanliness of all the bird's surround- 
ings during the breeding season, remembering 
that the food must be nourishing. When a hen 
gets delicate it will be judicious to give her a 
month’s rest and a tonic. 

The temperature of the apartment where 
your breeding-cage is placed should he only 
moderately high, and it should be equable. 
Never keep birds in a room that is heated by 


| fe or those terrible abominations called petro- 
leum stoves. 


The less luxuriously canaries are fed in 
ordinary times—when not breeding—the better. 
Birds of this kind, if kept clean and nice, thrive 
best on simply what ate called the white-and- 
black canary-seeds. See that they are and 
fresh, and free from dust. You may let them 
have a tiny morsel of loaf-sugar, but the fewer 
delicacies the better. Be careful to wash out 
the glass every morning before you place the 
fresh water in it, and let the bird have a saucer 
bath every day if it be so minded. . 

Green food should not be forgotten, but 
always give it fresh. Groundsel and chickweed 
are probably the best. 

(To be continued.) 


THE VICTORIA OROSS AND THE 
ALBERT MEDAL. 


PART IT. 
HE warrant instituting the Victoria Cross 
T was issued ander the royal sign manual, 
and dated January 29th, 1856. The princi; 
provisions of that warrant were that the decora- 
tion should be only given to such persons as 
had served their country in presence of the 
enemy and had shown conspicuous brave 
patriotic devotion ; that neither rank nor long 
service, nor wounds, nor any other circum- 
stances or conditions whatever, save the merit 
of such conspicuous valour or devotion, should 
be held to establish a sufficient claim to the 
honour ; and that in cases where any act of ex- 
traordinary daring was performed by a . 
squadron, or ship’s company exceeding fifty in 
number, the officers en, therein could select 
one of their fellow-officers for the decoration, 
the non-commissioned officers or petty officers 
could so select one of their own comrades, and 
the men could so select two amongst themselves ; 
in other words, that four crosses might be 
awarded, and these would be bestowed accord- 
ing to the votes of those engaged in the enter- 
rise. 
B As far as the cross itself was concerned, it 
was ordered that on the back of it should be 
engraved the name and date of the action or 
campaign in which the honour was won, and on 
the reverse of the bar there should appear the 
rank and name of the recipient ; that the ribbon 
for the army should be red, while that for the 
navy should be blue, and that the cross should 
be worn on the left breast. To each non-com- 
missioned officer and man winning the cross 
there was ited a pension of £10 per annum, 
with an additional £5 for each additional bar. The 
right to the cross was at first restricted to the 
army and navy ; in 1858, however, non-military 
persons who, as volunteers, had borne arms 
inst the mutineers in India were rendered 
eligible for its possession, and now the decora- 
tiom is thrown open to the Volunteers and 
Reserve Forces of all kinds. 
Since the institution of the cross, it has been 
conferred 372 times, and on seven of these 
occasions it has been given to the dead, the 
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‘Yast instance of this being that of Lieutenants 
Melville and Coghill, who bore away the colours 
at Isandlhwana—or Isandula, as it used to be 
spelt. Twelve of the recipients have been 
«doctors, and one a clergyman (the Rev. J. W. 
Adams, who received it for his conduct at Kilia 
Kazi, in Afghanistan, in 1879). As noticed in 
our last article, the additional bar and its ac- 
companying pension has only been conferred on 
one occasion, and there is only one instance of 
two brothers wearing the cross—that of Colonel 
Charles Gough and Colonel Hugh Gough, both 
of whom received it for distinguished services 
during the Mutiny. 

One of the principal points connected with 
the bestowal of the cross is, xs has been said, 
that the deed must be done in presence of the 
enemy. In one case, however, it is worthy of 
note that this condition was not tulfilled. The 
case was that of Private O'Hea, of the Rifle 
Brigade. No one, however, will grudge that 
gallant soldier his decoration, for of the conduct 
by which he won it it would be difficult to speak 
too highly. Two thousand pounds of gunpowder 
were in transit on the rail from Quebec to 
Kingston. At Danillo the truck in which it 
was stored was ignited by a spark from the en- 
gine. The alarm was given, the burning van 
was hurriedly backed down the line away from the 
Station. The people fled in terror of the comin, 
explosion, and the houses round were empti 
ina trice. O’Hea, however, instead of running 
with the'rest, followed the truck, tore off the 
covering, ‘went and fetched some buckets of 
water and quietly put out the fire! Such cool- 
ness amongst the powder-barrels is not, how- 
ever, unique ; many have been the instances in 
which a magazine has been saved by similar 
audacity, notably that at Delhi, where, under a 
heavy fire, at imminent risk of the explosion of 
the stores, Colonel Thackeray extinguished the 
flames. 

. The history of the Indian Mutiny furnishes 
us with a lengthy catalogue of gallant deeds, 
and many were the crosses won during that 
stirring time. We have Dr. Home and 
Dr. Bradshaw in charge of the sick and 
wounded during the fearful massacre in the 
heart of Lucknow, holding their own behind 
the shed, and guarding their patients through- 
out that terrible night amid the slaughter of 
nearly all the escort and dhoolie-bearers. At 
the same place, on the 25th of September, 
we have Dr. Jee and Dr. McMaster tending 
the wounded in the very heart of the battle ; 
and in the same category we have Private 
Henry Ward, of the 78th Highlanders, keeping 
to the last by the dhoolie in which lay the 

resent Sir Henry Havelock-Allen—a friend, 

y the way, of the Boy's Own Parser, who 
may yet contribute to its columns—himself 
a Victoria Cross man, shot through the 
elbow-joint. The bearers of the other dhoolies 
fled for their lives, but by threats and per- 
suasion the gallant Highlander kept a few of his 
men faithfal to their trust, and though they 
had to beara double weight owing to a wounded 
soldier having flung himself in with the officer, 
he brought his charge safely-out of that mur- 
derous tire, the only dhoolie that survived that 
awful night and morning. 

For bravery shown in a different way we have 
the tremendous fight of Lieutenant Kerr, of the 
South Mahratta Horse, at the Paga of Kola- 
pore, where with seventeen men he stormed the 
stronghold of the mutineers of the 27th 
Bombay Native Infantry, blowing up the 
teak doors, and scattering the protecting 
heap of stones, stooping through the nar- 
row opening sword in hand into the midst 
of the desperate sepoys, driving them from post 
to post with sword and crowbar, and finally 
slaying or capturing the lot, eight of his own 
men being killed on the spot, every one of them 
being severely wounded, four of them subse- 
quently dying of their injuries. Then we have 
Lieutenant Boglo storming the loopholed house 
ut Onao. We have Gencral Sir Frederick S. 
Roberts, the hero of the Candahar march, who, 
by-the-bye, has been no less than three-and- 
twenty times mentioned in despatches, chasing 
the standard-bearers at Khodegunge and cutting 


A 


his assailant down dead with a sabre slash across 
the face. We have General Sir Dighton Probyn, 
the Controller of the Prince of Wales’s house- 
hold, one of the most dashing irregular horse- 
men that India has seen, charging with his men 
at Agra, and separated from them, waging that 
single-handed combat against fearful odds among 
the rebel infantry. We have General Sir Samuel 
Browne, the hero of the Khyber, gaining his cross 
at Seerpoorah ; and the deeds of General Olpherts, 
whose gallantry at Lucknow and everywhere 
else has become proverbial. And we have Cap- 
tain Aikman, now of the Queen’s Body Guard, 
routing the mutineers on the march to Luck- 
now, when they were seven to one, cutting 
down five with his own hand, and leaving a 
hundred corpses on the field—‘ A hundred men 
he had and a hundred dead he left”—but on 
this occasion the dead were his encmies. In 
another group we can place Lieutenant (now 
Admiral) Salmon, who climbed the tree which 
touched the angle of the Shah Nijjiff, at Luck- 
now, and shot down the mutineers behind the 
wall with the loaded rifles handed up to him by 
the Gordon Highlander ; we have Farquharson 
of the 42nd spiking the guns on the 9th of 
March ; and we have Licutenant Butler of the 
Bengal Fusilicrs swimming the Goomtee under 
lire and flying the signal to the advancing skir- 
mishers. Again, we have Licutenant Leith 
saving the life of Captain Need at the Retwah, 
the double rescue of Lientenant Hills by Colonel 
Tombs before Delhi, Lieutenant Cubitt saving 
the three men of the 32nd during the retreat 
from Chinhut, and Lieutenant Brown bringing 
in the wounded fusilicr at Narrioul. Of the 
civilians, we have the hairbreadth escapes of 
“Lucknow” Kavanagh, who, disguised as a 
native, made his way through the enemy’s 
camp from Sir James Outram to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, and guided the relieving force to the 
beleaguered Residency ; we have Ross Mangles 
in the retreat from the ambuscade at Arrah, 
wounded and worn out, carrying pick-a-back 
for miles the wounded soldier of the 37th, and 
bringing him into safety ; and McDonnell, in 
the same retreat, climbing outside the boat, and, 
under a storm of bullets, cutting free the rudder 
lashings and saving the thirty-five European 
soldiers from certain death. And as we close 
our Indian list we may note one of the few in- 
stances of cavalry breaking an infantry square. 
It was at the battle of Khooshab, where in a 
charge of the 8rd Bombay Light Cavalry, Liou- 
tenant Moore, taking a rein in each hand, an 
allowing his sword to dangle by the sword-knot, 
drove the spurs into his charger, and made it 
leap right on to the bayonets, causing a gap 
through which the regiment poured like a tor- 
rent. 


In China there were again many cases of | 2 


extraordinapy bravery, and in the unhappy 
Maori War in New Zealand instances of self- 
devotion were singularly plentiful. We have 
Captain Hay, of the Harrier, saved by Mitchell, 
his coxswain, who took him up in his arms and 
carried him like a child out of the reach of the 
Maori bullets. We have Colonel Sir James C. 
McNeill saving the life of Private Vosper ; Dr. 
Temple tending Captain Mercer; Dr. Manley 
at the Waitotara River, and clsewhere; and 
Lieutenant Packard repeatedly passing through 
the heavy cross-fire, carrying the water to 
assuage the agonising thirst of the wounded. 
The Victoria Cross has been gained in Abys- 
sinia and Ashanti, and even amid tho surf of 
the Andaman Islands. In South Africa we 
have had Chard and Bromhead’s defence of 
Rorke’s Drift; we have had General Buller 
rescuing Captain D'Arcy by throwing him over 
his horse, and takiug him ont of danger to the 
rearguard, and later on in the same encounter 
saving a trooper in the same manner ; and we 
have had the cross achievements of Lord Wil- 
liam Beresford and Sergeant Booth. But enough 
has been said for the present of the cross and 
its history ; we must close our hasty selection 
of typical instances of the way in which it has 
been won. There is one thing, however, which 
remains to be said, and that is, that though the 
work for which it is a reward is part and parcel 
of that horrible madness which men oall war, it 


is a curious fact that in the majority of instances 
the cross has been given not for taking life, but 
for saving life. 

And whilo we are upon this subject we may, 
in conclusion, say a few words as to another 
decoration which, in another field, is fast 
becoming quite as distinguished. In March, 
1866, and April, 1877, appeared two Roya 
einen instituting and remodelling an order 


Tue ALBERT MEDAL. 


The Albert Medal is intended as a reward for 
those many daring and heroic actions performed 
by marioers and others in saving life at sea, and 
by firemen and others in saving life on land. 
The order is somewhat complicated by being 
divided into a class each for ind and sea, and 
these classes being again subdivided into firsts 
and seconds, with gold medals and bronze 
medals. At the present moment there are of 
the sea division eleven first-class and twenty- 
nine second; of the land division there are 
seven first-class and thirty-one second. 

The records of the Albert Medal, like those 
of the Victoria Cross, are full of incidents of 
consummate pluck, for there is hardly another 
word which can aptly characterise such actions 
as those of Lieutenant Carpenter, who, when 
the Challenger was at the Falkland Islands, 
plunged into the kelp-covered sea on a dark und 
stormy night in search of a seaman who had 
fallen overboard, and after much diving bronght 
him safely up; of Lieutenant de Sausmarez, of 
the Myrmidon, who, in the shark-haunted 
Banana Creek of the Congo, saved another 
seaman’s life; of Lieutenant Forbes, of the 
Rapid, who: jumped overboard between Tarra- 
gona and Gibraltar, and, with the lad he had 
risked his life to save, was picked up by the 
boats when already sinking under the water ; of 
Lieutenant ‘Sandilands, who one night sprang 
from a height of four-and-twenty feet into the 
sea after a ship’s corporal who had fallen over- 
board ; or of Admiral Willoughby, who rescued 
the man who had dropped into the water ina 
fit and sunk between the transport and the pier 
in Alexandria Harbour. 

Many other instances there are of gallant 
bearing and noble self-devotion in perils other 
than those of battle, not only on the treacherous 
waters but on the equally dangerous land ; but 
our spaee is exhansted, and these few must serve 
as examples of the deeds which win the latest of 
Britain’s orders of merit—tho Albert Medal. 


“To be or not to be, that is the question.” 
—Shakespeare, 
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NOTES ON NEW STAMPS. 
(Continued from page 436.) 


Ecvapor.—The new 1-centavo brown stamp 
rivals the Nicaraguan for beauty. The 5-cen- 
tavos was mentioned before. We hear that 
there will be 2, 10, 20, and 50 centavos of the 
same type. " 


FINLAanpD.—Two additions to the 1875 type 


as illustrated, one an adhesive 10-penni, pale 
brown ; the other an envelope 25-penni, car- 
mine. 


Fraxce.—The new unpaid-letter stamp is 
rectangular, and inscribed around the frame, 
“*Chiffre taxe Postes R.F.;” and in centre of 
stamp, between tloral scrolls, ‘30 centimes a 
percevoir.” 


30 centimes, black. 


Frencu Cotontes.—Stamps of the laureated 
head of Napoleon 111., the Republican head of 
Liberty, and the Globe-Mercury-and-Commerce 
series were current in the Colonies, the only 
difference being that those in circulation in 
France and Algiers were perforated, while all 
the colonial ones were issued without being 
perforated. Now there is a special design for 
colonial stamps :— 


oz. 


‘We have already seen the following values ; 
no doubt more will soon appear :— 
2 centimes, brown 


oe brown on blue 


5 3 green 
10 ea black on violet 
20 os red on green 
25 3 ochre, 


GenMany.—The 2-marks stamp has been by 
strat printetl in rose. Only a few of them were 
Issued, 

2 marks, rose. 
GRIQuALAND.—The Cape One Shilling stamp, 
with a surcharge G, now completes the ‘‘ Small 
G"’ series. 
Gurxra.—Some green Cape Verd stamps are 
doing duty in Guinea. They have ‘“evine” 
- printed over them in large black letters. 


(To: be continued.) 
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CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 
THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

wh RaAS 
Lt M N re) P 


Problem No. 63. 


By E. Parse, of Chicago. 
BLACK 


6 + 6 = 12 pieces. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


A Game aT Opps. 


The first player (White) removed his O bl 
from the board, and moved :— 


1,Pe4 Ped 
2, N c4 Nc5S 
3,Pc3 Of6 
4,0f3 P dé 

5, KM N g4 
6,La4t Obad7 
7,085 KM 

8, P d4 P d4: 
9,Pd4: N b6(9) 
10, Ph3 Nh5 
11, L c2 N g6 
12, N d3 N d4: 
13, K hl 0 e5 
14, P fa O d3: 
15,Ld3: Nb6 
16, P f5 N h5 
17. P g4 N g4: 
18,Pg4: Og4: 
19, L h3 oO f6 
20, M f4 Phe 
21,Mh4 Oh87 (7) 
22,O0h7: Kh7: 
23, Mh6:+ P hé: 
24,Lh6:t Kg8- 
25,Pf6 Lfé6: 
26,Lf'6: EK h7 () 
27,L hét Kgs 
28,Ng5 Nd4 
29, N f6 N f6: 
30,Mgit Neg7 
31, M ¢7 + 


(9). Black’s move 9. If the N had taken the 
P, there would have followed 10, O f7:, M {7 :, 
11, N f7 :t, Kf7, 12, Ld4:, and White would 
have won. 


(r). He should have played 21, N f2, and if 
22, M f4, P g5:, 28, M £2:, P g4, etc. This 
shows the im 
win or lose the game. We should always be 
entiony and consider every step we take in 
le, 


(s). Althongh Black is now only struggling 
on, he must guard against the N going to hé, 
and the L mating at g7. 


rtance of one move, which may | 
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“Son's Own” Lifeboat Fund, 


(Contributions received to March 10th, 1882.) 
£a 4, 
Amount previously acknowledged ..1026 18 7% 


March 6.—A. Hope Moncrieff, Esq., £1 is. ; 
Per Herbert Blazey, 7s. 6d.; A Young 
English Farmer, 23s.; Emme GatreW 
(Chewton), 1s.; Per R. W. Dubock, 103.3d.; 
RK. S.and H. H. B., 2s.; Per Miss E. Leach 
and Miles Johnston, 6s.; P. J. J. (Qld 
Kent Road), 1s.; Dominican (Notting- 
ham), 1s.; Per Herbert Collins, £1 17s. ; 
Per C. Smith, £1 4s. 5d.; G. E. Chap- 
mian (Dawlish), 1s.; F. W. Mann (New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 2s. 6d.; Per E. Draycott 
(Calstock), £1 5s.; A. B. Kinsey (Lower 
Merton), 38. Gi. Oe oh kas Rae 


o 


. Padgett (Hammersmith), 
3a, es Strong (Bedford), 98, 6d.; Per 
A. Martin (Stapleford), 43. 7d.; Per 
J. N.S. Jenkins, 4s, ; A. J. Hiam (South 
Hornsey), 1s,; A. Lightoller (Bromley), 18.; 
J. Town (Colue), 28.; Per J. Watson (Wol- 
verton), £1 0s. 3a.; Edward Bithrey 
(Caledonian Road), 1s. ; The Camberwell 
* Originals, £1 11s, ; Per Stephen Cushing 

(Liverpool), 8s. 6d,; W. and W. Coleman 

(Walmer), 23, 
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March 8.—A. Fenton (Thames Ditton), 6s, ; 


Chorister (Streatham Common), 18. 6d. 
W. A. Ash, 1s.; E. C. Taylor, 28. 6d. 
W. H. Buncombe, 2s. ; E. H. Payne, 1s. 
U. W. T., 6d.; G. 8. Ash, 1s. ; Xenophon 
(Oxenhope), 2s. Gd. ; I. T. Beckett (Uart- 
ford), 6d.; G. Smithson (Gainsboro’), 108. ; 

.dar Villa, 25, 6d. ; H. F. Fennell (Bed- 
hill), 61.; W. D. 0. and 8. 0., 28. ; Per 
‘A. Wm. Cooper (Newport, Mon.), 5s. 3d. ; 
IL B. K. (Bootle), 18, 6d.; J. Heath 
(Derby), 4s.; Emest J. Elsdon, 28, 64. ; 
Wm. J. Elsdon, 28. 6d. ; Per C. C. Currey 
(Cape Town), £1 ee Ae 


| March 9.—Per Edwd, Newlyn (Sherborne), 


£1 1s, 9d. ; Willis Shepherd (Disley), 38; 
H. J. (Hoddenham), 1s.; N. W. Mellor, 
28, Gd.; P. B. Drabble (Worthing), 1s. ; 
Per WU. G. Mderton (City of London 
School), 5s.; Per Frank Townshend (Shef- 
field), 81; Per J. Lowe (Notts), £1; EB. P. 
(Newhaven), 1s.; Per J. W.,Somerville 
(Edinburgh), 18s. 6d.; Burton Turney 
(Wimbledon), 1s. 4d.; A. Phillips (Pres- 
teign), 1s.; H. Jumbo (Carshalton), 1s. .. 
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March 10.—Per Arthur Deaville, 2s, ; Per 
B. Dawson, 3s. ; B. F. P, (Bournemouth), 
2s, Gd. ; E. 8. (Edgware Road), 58.; Per 
G, Kirkpatrick (Craigs, co. Antrim), 7a. ; 
C. Oliver, x.c.7. (Hove), 18.; Richard 
Jackson (Yor! 2s. ; Well-wishers, per 
E. C. Gleed (Bath), 118. 103d.; W. Mar- 
chant (Hastings), 1s.; Per A. Wilson 
(Walthamstow), 103.; S.A. Bf. (Elmwood), 
4s.; Wm. H. Nobbs (Southampton), 5s. ; 
Reginald R. Garratt (Hockenden), 5s. ; 
F. E. Lystor (Bath), 6d. ; W. L. Mathison 
(Edinboro’), 1s.; St. Mary's Sanday School 
(Notts), 28.; Per C. C. Bush (Huntingdon), 
£158.; Per Sydney P. Fitter (Edgbaston), 
£2 17s. Gd.; A. J. Griffin (Bristol), 38, .. 
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Carried forward . £2053 19 4 
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Correspondence. 


ASTRONOMER. —The eclij 
be visible at Green’ 
and ending at 7.23 a.m. ; at Cambridge as beginning 
at 613 a.m., and ending at 7.24a.m.; at Oxford as 


of the sun on May 17th will 
ich as beginning at 6.10 a.m., 


beginning at 6.7 a.m., and ending at 7.17 am.; at 
Liverpool as Inning at 6.6 a.m., and ending at 
78 a.m.; at Edinburgh as beginning at 6.13 a.m., and 
ending at 7.8am.; and at Dublin as beginning at 
5.55 a.m., and ending at 6.5la.m. It will be ible 
all over the British Islands, but only as a partial 
eclipse. 

TELRGRAPH MESSENGERS.--We cannot promise any 
more aut phs at present. We must give other 
subjects a turn, 


GkoRGE SrRoNG.—The clock which was driven by sand |. 


appeared in No, 117. 

JAMES GRIBBLE (Cape Town).—Maps from a shilling 
upwards can be obtained from Stanford, Charing 
Cross. Thanks for your letter. Your request was 
attended to. 

8r. BontFack.—We have never heard of the | id 
before, and have no reason for supposing that there 
is the slightest truth in it. It probably been 
invented to explain the delusion that the coinage of 
one year has differed from that of another; and yet 
it ryou think for a moment of the proportion that the 
value of such a quantity wonld to the copper 
coinage of the year, you will see how very insufficient 
the explanation is, 

Groneg CaLcrartT.—1. The ‘Giant Raft,” 

Verne, is now published in bookform by 
Sampson Low and Co. at 7s, éd., for which sum, 
however, you can obtain the Bor’s OWN PAPER 
volume, contsining not only it, but five or six other 
stories, and whole series of articles. 2 Impossible 
to say; it all depends on the person who does it. 
Five pounds, perhaps, exclusive of railway fares. 
8. None at all. 


W. Y. C.—Surely you must know an English 


sixpence 
when you see it, and if yon had paid the slightest 
attention to your English history you would have no 


necessity to ask us who reigned here in 1689. Gull- 
elmus is William, and Maria is Mary. Jacobus is 
James; and Mag. Brit. Fra. Et Hib. Rex= King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland. 


Birp.—The pablic debt of Victoria is £22,000,000; of 
New South Wales, 215,000,000; that of Qnoensland, 
£12,000,000; that of South Australia, £10,000,000 ; 
that of Western Australia, £300,000; that of New 
Zealand, £28,500,000; that of Tasmania, £2,000,000. 
None of these national debts can be compared with 
those of European countries, for the simple reason 
that amongst us the money has been thrown away in 
wars and rumours of wars, whereas in the Colonies it 
has been invested in education and public works, 
which are daily increasing in value. New South 
Wales has the largest revenue. 


AN OLD Rraprr.—For Civil Service Guides try Messrs. 
Cassell, Ward and Lock, or Warne. 


BR. F. C, (Hobart, Tasmania.)—In Nos. 98, 94, and 95 
you will find fall iculars as to how the kites were 
constructed by which the boat was drawn. 


& MAILE —Polish your tortolse-shell table with a 
paste made of tripoli and linseed oil. 


NeMo.—You can have all the back parts and the 
packets of illustrations. 


T. F.—Any artist's colourman will sell you a book for 
ashilling which will give you all the information as 
to colour-mixing you require. Read our articles 
again. 

Mickoscore.—You must be under some misapprehen- 

sion, Any optician will sell you a condenser for a 

shilling or two, and show you how to use it. All 

objects are best placed on slips of glass, whether 

viewed by reflected er transmitted light. , 

Tosy.—There is only one exhaustive work with 
coloured illustrat! ational botany, and 
that is the y Dr. Syme, plates 

in eleven volumes, now published by 

sting over twenty pounds. 

” published by Lovell Reeve 

good one, but it has only 

how 


and Co., is a 
illustrations, which, 


sixpence, which contains amongst other things a 
complete index to the English Botan: 
tioned. Sir Jame: Student 
lished by Macmillan, is unexcelled in its 
Babington’s “‘ Flora,” published by Van Voc 
edition just issued, is good. The best diction 
in the world is Hooker and Bentham’s 
Genera Plantarum,” but it would be wseless to you. 
Cassell and others have books of wild flowers 
varying prices. Warne has a little book rs 
Burge e editor of aper in your district, 
which would probably be strong in local planta 
With Dr. Cooke's shilling manual, published by 
Bogue, and Hayward, you ought to be able to name 
ry wild flower you come 188. 


The 


Peter is the well- 
iling when hoisted at the foretop- 
The flag is ‘blue, with a square white 


g in Ms 


, or manuscript, and 


NECROMANC! You will find articles on the magic- 
lantern commencing in Part I, We began our 
optical articles with the lantern. 


Witp FowL.—We must refer you back to our articles 
on Taxidermy, where complete directions for 
“making” and preserving skins are given. Sea- 
birds’ feathers have a certain proportion of animal 
of] about them, which is thus got rid of. Procure 
two pounds of unslaked lime, and add to it two 

lions of water ; stir, and let it stand for a time. 
‘our off the supernatant water, and put it in jars for 
use, Having plucked your sea-bird, put the feathers 
in an earthenware pan and cover with your lime- 
water. Let them stand for two days, then pour off 
the water, and rinse well in soft rain-water, Dry in 
the sun on top of a cloth or before a stove, frequently 
turning them. The ends of the larger feathers 
should be cut off. Strong washing soda may be used 
instead of the lime, and a little chloride-of-lime 
solution added to the rinsing-water. We hope po 
ys 


will succeed in making a feather-bed. Bu 
should not sleep on one. 


W. RoocH.—The sword of the swordfish is a prolonga- 
tion of the upper jaw, not the snout, as you seem to 
think. Yours is a very nice one, and well worth 

reserving. The body end must be nicely cleaned ; 
it must be placed in boiling water for a ti ge’ 
rid of the fat and softer 6 that adhere to it. It 
must next be dip; ina solution of chloride of lime. 
Then scrape and varnish. Thanks for your good 
wishes. 

C. F. G.—Why do you keep so many rabbits together? 
Surely you can make auother hutch or two! Old 
bacon boxes or old soda casks can be had for an old 
song. Use your brains and your hands, and make 
your favourites comfortable. Keep them clean and 
dry, and let them have plenty of fresh air and food, 
not too sloppy or wet. Rub the rabbit's neck well 
with hartshorn and ofl twice a day, and give half a 
dram or small nful Epsom salts, every 
morning for three This must be dissolved in 
a little warm water, and poured over the throat 
gradually. Keep the wound in the other rabbit 
clean. It set him right ; old does do not like to 
be disturbed. But the fault is yours. 


ANITHER SCOTCH LADDIB. — Very glad to hear of 
your success in the igeon fancy. The trumpeter, 
or drummer-pigeon of the Germans, is a largish bird, 
long, low, and broad, with short legs, vulture- 
hocked, and short neck, with long soft feathers, the 
flights reaching beyond the tail. lour, black with 
white mottles, or dun mottled, etc The head has a 
falling hood or creat behind, and in front the rose, 
which should be circular and lar, hiding the 
eyes. The voice is very peculiar ; it must be heard 
to be properly ay lated. It would take columns 
to describe the bird properly, but this short descrip- 
tion will give you some idea of it. 

FRERZING POWDERS. — 1. Goats go in kid for five 
months, or twenty weeks. 2 Wean the kids when 


about nine weeks old ; they ought to be able to shift ' 


for themselves bythen. Give cab leaves, vetches, 
corn, turnips (sliced), and a drink with a little oil- 
cake in it. Take them well away from the mother 
when weaning, but wean gradually, not suddenly, 
for such procedure is cruel, and at times dangerous. 


SoL.—The distance of the sun from the earth, accord- 
ing to the latest observations, is 92,885,000 miles, 
with a probable error of about a quarter per cent., or 
say 225,000 miles. 


PIRATE.—1. Answered. 2 Let him leave his revolver 
at home. If he is afraid of meeting a maniac, he 
would be afraid of shooting the maniue if the maniac 
ever appeared. 3. A sovereign is worth twenty shil- 
lings, no more and no leas, even before it is minted 
or after it is melted down. Hence no one would 
coin real sovereigns, for they would be out of pocket 
by just so much as it cost them in toolsand time. A 
pound weight of gold is worth the same as a pound 
weight of sovereigns. The whole mystery of the 
value of our coinage hange on the fact that the stan- 
dard coin is not a “* "4. Your gold is pro- 
tthe Kingdom in wtich Jou tight not Dick Up 
in the kingdom in which you not pick up a 
bit. What is sand? ” x 


8, EWEN.—Go to the University, and pass the examl- 
nations there. You will save your time and your 
trouble, and—best of all—find the examinations not 
half so difficult. 


PoGsHEAD.—1. The degrees of the Scotch Universities 
rank just as high in such matters as those of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Apply at 170, Strand. 


SHAM SILVER.—Study the subject out of some proper 
text-bouk. You can one fora shilling. You will 
do no good with a battery it you do not even know 
the constituents of its cell 


DELAWARE and Others. —The book is before us as we 
write. It sells at Ss, 6d., and is published by Rout- 
ledge. It is called ‘The Leatherstocking Tales by 
Fenimore Cooper,” and contains the five Hawkeye 
stories—‘‘ Deerslayer,” ‘‘Pathfinder,” ‘ Mohicans,” 
ee Flonser and “Prairie,” in the order we have 
nam 


WoLsky.—1, Cannot say. 2. There is no such thing. 
The colliery was worked out years ago. It is simply 
a trade name in the north of England. 


K.—Write for a list from any dealer in crests and 
monograms advertising on monthly wrapper of Bor's 
- OWN PaPRR. 


STICKER.—The coloured water in the hottles in the 
d its’ window is easily made. The blue is indigo 
in aniphuric acid ; the green, sulphate of copper and 
table-salt ; rece acetate of eemnlline: the 
orange, e in liquor potassa; the purple, sul- 
phate of indigo, chalk, and cochineal; the red, 
madder Jake and sesquicarbonate of ammonia: the 
yellow, chromate of potash. The brilliancy d-pends 
on the filtering. e red on the lamps is alkanet- 
rood and oil-of-turpentine. Double are often 


HAROUN ALRASCRYD.—1. “ Finis coronat opus” means 
“ the end crowns the work.” 2 Water-colours should 
be mixed with water. The moist colours in the pans 
are manufactured with gum. 38. Gold-paint can be 
got at most oilshops. 4. Pitman’s, 5, No one must 
republish anything from this paper without having 
first obtained our written permission. 


J. T.—No, {t is not fixed. The pole moves. The pre- 
sent Pole Star is Alpha of the Little Bear. Thr-e 
ears gO it was Thuban, etherwise known 


thousand 
as Alpha 


F. BRAILSFORD.—Dunkirk is in France. There may be 
a place of the same e in Scotland, but we never 
heard of it, There is a Dunkirk not far from Canter- 

ury. 

W. J. H., and “'TuckER BELCHER, and Others,” are 
very near akin, and as they both seem somewhat 
enterprising they may perhaps like to afford each 
other the desired information. While, therefore, 
W. J. H. is constructing Messrs. Belcher and Co.’s 
“ fsosceles triangled parallel 1m on a given finite 
curved line,” etc., Messrs. Belcher and Co. can em- 
ploy their time with equal profit in demonstrating 
the result of ‘‘an irresistible force goin; se an 
immovable body ”"—the whereabouts of the not 
being stated ! 
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No. 171.—-Vol. IV. 


THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER: 


a A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Tne Rey. T. S. MILLINGTON, 
A Holiday 


Author of * Some of Our Feliows,” ‘ 
Tramp,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

VENING was closing in, the wind was 
moaning in the south and rain begin- 

ing to come down in fine drops, betokening 
a wet night. The road, which had for 
some distance been sheltered with trees 
and hedges, now entered upon a wide ex- 
tent of undulating common, unbroken as 
far as the eye could reach by buildings 
of any kind, and presenting a scene of ex- 


treme loneliness. 


“Suddenly a figure on horseback stood across his path!" 
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A boy, some thirtcen or fourteen years of 
age, who had been trudging along for 
some hours with eager step, slackened his 
pace as he approached this cheerless waste, 
and looked anxiously around him, hesitat- 
ing whether to proceed or to turn back. 
He was tired and hungry and a stranger 
to the country through which he was 
travelling. He carried a small leather bag 
over his shoulder large enough to contain a 
change of clothes. ‘He was tolerably well 
dressed, and had a good pair of shoes on 
his feet, and a black canvas hat, like those 
worn by boatmen and sailors, on his head. 

“T can’t turn back,” he said to himself, 
after some hesitation. ‘This I suppose is 
Salisbury Plain, which I have heard so 
much about. I wonder how far it is across, 
and whether I shall be able to find my 
way. I hope there are no highwaymen 
about.” 

With that he slipped the bag from his 
shoulder and carried it under his arm to 
conceal or protect it, and grasped the ash 
stick, from which it had been suspended, 
in readiness to deal a blow with all the 
strength of his small arm upon any 
assailant that might spring out upon him. 
Highways were not safe in those days. 

- Thieves rode on horseback with pistols in 
their holsters, and stopped thoso who ap- 
peared to be worth robbing with the de- 
mand, “‘ Your money or your life?” unde- 
terred by the spectacle of mouldering 
bodies hanging in chains from the gallows 
near the scene of their exploits: 

But, cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 
The man who has nothing to lose may 
whistle when he meets a thicf. Our 
young traveller had but little that was of 
value in his small black valise and not 
much money in his pocket; but that 
was all the more reason, according to his 
ideas, for taking care of what he had. He 
did not mean to part with any of his pro- 
perty without a struggle, but did not like 
the idea of having to contend for it with 
any of the murderous villains by whom the 
lonely heath was said to be frequented. 
Ho stood still, therefore, for a few moments, 
listening, and almost regretted that he 
had not begged a night’s lodging at a 
farmhouse which he had passed a mile or 
two back. 

The wind sighing over the moor was the 
only sound that reached him, and the 
shades of evening gathered more closoly 
round him, and the rain fell more steadily 
and in large drops, as he lingered un- 
decided whether to seck sheltcr under the 
last hedge or to go on. But it was not in 
his nature to hesitate long, still less to turn 
back ; and though tired and footsore, for 
he had walked fcr that day, he gathered 
himself together, pulled his hat down 
firmly on his head, and breaking into a trot 
went boldly forward into the deepening 
gloom. 

‘Well done!” some of our readers may 
exclaim. They would do the same in his 
place, no doubt. Yes. He was a plucky 
little fellow; but we must know what it 
was that had brought him to that spot, 
whence he had come, whither he was going, 
and on what errand bound, before we can 
judge rightly whether it was really ‘“ well 
done” or not. 

John Smith was his name. A very com- 
mon name, it is true, but none the worse 
for that. The commonest things are, 
generally speaking, the most useful. Iron 
is of much more value practically than 
gold, and bread-and-checse a more servicc- 
able dict than champagne and truffles. 
The Smiths are « large family, but our 


friend John, or ‘‘ Jack” as he was always 
called, had but few relatives, and those 
wero in every sense distant. His father 
had come from Northumberland, and had 
settled as farmer and bailiff in a village in 
Dorsetshire, and had died there. He had 
lost his mother previously, and was now an 
orphan without any one connected by 
family ties to look after him or take an 
interest in him. 

Jack had been sent to school in a neigh- 
bouring town, and had been well taught 
there, but had to leave it after his father's 
death. Up to that time he had never been 
more than a few miles from home. There 
were no excursion trains in those days, 
because there were no railways. Jack had 
heard his mother say that she had never 
been out of sight of the windmill which 
crowned the hill at the back of her house, 
except when she went to the other side of 
the county to see a friend, and then she 
had lain awake all night wondering 
whether she should ever get back in safety 
to her husband and her child. Jack might 
have grown up on the same spot without 
any wider experiences but for two remark- 
able events. 

The first of these was the arrival at Bar- 
ford of one of the distant relatives, also a 
“Smith” by name, but (as he said, and 
said truly, of himself) a sailor by nature. 
He had been for many years a warrant- 
officer in one of his Majesty King Georgo 
1m’s ships. He had been half over the 
world, and in numberless engagements ; 
he had pocketfuls of prize-money, and 
dispensed it liberally. A jolly, good- 
tempered fellow he was as ever wore a 
hat. His yarns were the freshest and best, 
and his way of telling them the most 
amusing that any one had ever heard in 
that village or in any other. Scarcely a 
boy in the place but made up his mind at 
the time to go to sea. Most of them went 
to the same work as their fathers notwith- 
standing, and ploughed the soil instead of 
the ocean; but Jack held to his resolution, 
and always intended, as soon as he should 
have done with school, to go on board a 
man-of-war. Up to the time of his uncle’s 
arrival he had always been called Johnny, 
but his name was then changed to Jack, 
and he thought it a most fortuuate cir- 
cumstance that the name he had received 
from his godfathers and godmothers ad- 
mitted of such an abbreviation. It was half 
the battle with a ‘‘ tar” to be called Jack. 

The bos’n had departed long ago, and 
no tidings had been heard of Tie since ; 
but the strong flavour of salt water and 
gunpowder which he had left behind him 
continued to work in one young mind at 
least, and “ Jack” only waited to be of 
proper age before offering himself as a 
recruit for the navy. 

The second event above referred to may 
have been in some degree a consequence of 
the first. The squire at Barford Hall was 
@ geutleman of the name of Wren. He 
was the great man of the place, though 
not great in stature. He bad ason in the 
army, and another in the Church, and his 
youngest boy, Maximilian, was destined 
for the navy. Not only was it the proper 
thing for him, according to ideas then cur- 
rent, but he had chosen it for himself. He 
was now thirteen years of age, but so small 
that he might have passed for nine or ten. 
But the greatest men are not always tho 
best. David was a better man than Goliath, 
thongh less than half his height, and 
there was no reason why Maximilian Wren 
should not be distinguished as an officer 
and a gentleman in spite uf his diminutive 


proportions. He had a good, well-sound- 
ing Christian name, to be sure, and was 
called, by way of a joke, Maximus, except 
when it was shortened into Max. 

Jack and Max, or Mac and Jacks, as 
they were sometimes called, had been 
playfellows together, Jack’s father having 
been @ tenant and steward under cae 
Wren. After the bos’n’s departure Jack 
and Max had rigged boats together, and 
sailed them upon a lake in the squire's 
park till they were waterlogged or wrecked. 
Jack, pining for something more real, had 
then titted a mast and sail to an old beer- 
cooler, and in this the two boys had 
launched out into the deep, being very 
nearly drowned in consequence. But Jack 
had clung so manfully to the cooler with 
one hand, while supporting Master Max 
with the other, that he had succeeded in 
keeping him afloat till help reached them 
from the hall. 

Mrs. Wren then forbade her son to go 
near the water any more till he had learned 
to swim, and Mr. Wren, fearing that he 
would come to a bad end at home, applied 
at once for a naval appointment for the 
boy. If he were to be drowned it had 
better be in his country’s service, the squire 
said. It would be very mortifying to have 
his son suffocated in a horge-pond while 
the ocean was before him. 

Thus it happened that one fine morning 
Mr. Max presented himself at the door of 
the house where Jack had his temporary 
home, his father being then dead, in the 
uniform of a midshipman or volunteer, 
with a smart little navy hat upon his head, 
and a dirk by his side. 

‘I’m come to say good-bye,” he said. 
“Tam in the navy now. Iam going on 
board H.M.S. Hailstorm, a scventy-four- 


un ship. You never saw a seventy-four, 
fia you? Ofcourse you don’t know what 
it’s like. I have been to Portsmouth to 


see the Hailstorm, and am going back for 
good very soon.” 

‘Oh, I wish I could go with you!” Jack 
said, earnestly. 

“You could not go-as an officer, you 
know,” Max answered, lifting his head 
and showing all his inches. ‘‘You might 
get a place as mcssenger-boy, or powder- 
monkey, perhaps. You are not too young 
for that, and I would do all I could to 
help you on. I'll speak to my father about 
it, if you like.” 

Jack waited with anxious expectation 
the result of the young officer’s application 
in his behalf, but nothing came of it. The 
uniform was not again displayed, and after 
a few days the wearer of it went away to 
join his ship, and was seen no more at 
Barford. 

A few days later, Jack Smith having 
obtained the consent of tho friends who 
had kindly taken charge of him after his 
father's death, set ont on foot for Ports- 
mouth. It was a long distance, and he+ 
was not sure what kind of reception he 
should meet with on his arrival, but he 
had fixed his heart so firmly on being a 
sailor, that he thought but little of tho 
difficulties of the way, and he set forth 
boldly from his native village with an old 
valise upon his shoulders containing all his 
clothes, a shiny hat, like one the bos'n 
had worn upon his head, a good stout ash 
stick in his hand, and a good stout heart 
in his bosom. 

And now you may say, ‘‘ Well done, 
Jack Smith,” if you will. A brave, resolute 
heart beat under that blue pea-jacket—the 
village tailor’s first nautical effort; and 
though the poor boy felt so sad and lonely, 
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as he thought of the many miles of un- 
familiar road which already separated him 
from the village in which all his earliest 
affections centred, that the tears came into 
his eyes, and though he was tired and 
weary, yet he pressed forward undaunted 
-on his way south, and never for a moment 
thought of retracing his steps, or flinching 
from the honourable career on which he 
had embarked. 

For nearly an hour he pressed on, startled 
once by the vision of an owl which swept 
past him, and once by the sound of a voice, 
as he fancied, calling to some one in the 
distance. The road was soft and uneven, 
and little more than a beaten track over 
the heath; it had been described to him as 
a short cut; but there seemed to be no end 
to it, and Jack could not help wishing that 
he had kept to the high road, where he 
might have found a house of some sort in 
which to take shelter. Here he was not 
likely to meet with any refuge, or to come 
across any one who could assist or direct 
him. His knees began to give way, and 
his strength to fail him, as he still hastened 
onward. 

Suddenly a figure on. horseback stood 
across his path It seemed to have dropped 
from the clouds with the rain, and looming 
through the mist looked of more than 
mortal proportions. It was so close to 
him when he first saw it, that he almost 
ran against it. It did not move or take 
any notice of him, and he began to doubt 
whether it might not be a phantom, like 
the ghost of one Giles Potter which was 
talked about at Barford, and in which he 
had, in spite of himself, a kind of shudder- 
ing belief. If this were not a phantom it 
‘must be a highwayman, Jack thought, and 
he did not wish for a nearer acquaintance 
with either; so he stood still, hoping that 
it would presently move away and allow 
‘him to pass on unobserved. 

But the figure, after 2 moment’s silence, 
spoke to him in a low gruff voice. . 

«What are you doing here?” it said. 

Jack answered him as best as he could. 

“‘Have you met any one as you came 
long?” 

‘*No, sir,” said Jack. 

«« Where are you going to?” 

“To Portsmouth,” said Jack; ‘‘to bea 
sailor.” 

«More fool you. Can you ride?” — 

“© Yes,” said Jack. He had often hada 
eanter on Mr. Max’s pony. 

**Get up behind me,” said the figure. 

That was the last thing that Jack would 
have wished to do. Though he had an- 
swered the horseman’s question as to his 
own movements, he could not ask, in his 
turn, whence this man or phantom had 
come, nor whither he was going. It was 
a frightful thought—to get up behind such 
arider. If he were indeed a highwayman 
he might carry him off to some under- 
ground cavern in a wood, to spend the rest 
of his days among brigands, instead of on 
the deck of a man-of-war; or, if it should 
be a spectre, not belonging to this world, 
whither would it transport him ? 

Jack felt his knees tremble, and his 
tongue clave to his jaws. 

ile he was thus lingering, the fi 
leant over and caught him by the collar, 
and with a strong arm lifted him up and 
placed him on the saddle before him. 

“‘ Hold your noise,” he said, as Jack 
uttered a cry of remonstrance. ‘‘ Hold 
your noise, do. It would be a deal easier 
for me to shoot you through the head than 
to take you with me; so you had better go 
:peaceable.” 


his mouth, not at all like the hand of 
a phantom, but a firm and powerful fist, 


| and keeping him firmly in the saddle, as 


wood, carried them both noiselessly over 
| the plain. He had no alternative but to 
sit still, but he could not see where he was 
going, nor imagine for what reason he was 
| thus carried off. 

| Suddenly the horse was pulled up, and 
| Jack could see two other horsemen sitting, 
| silent and watchful, upon their beasts. 

‘“ What news?” one of them asked in a 
whisper. ‘‘ What have you got there?” 

“© A boy.” 

“Why have you brought him ?” 

“He was in the way; that’s all.’”” 
“Throw him into a gravel pit,” said 
one. : 

“Or into a pond,” said the other. 

«Let him alone,” said the man who had 
him on his saddle; ‘he can do no harm 
| here.” 

And taking him by the collar of his 
coat as before, he dropped him into a gorse- 
bush, telling him to lie there till the morn- 
ing, or it would be worse for him; and 
then the three men galloped away together, 


returning towards the spot from which 
| Jack been go unceremoniously con- 
\ veyed. 


Jack waited only till they were out of 
sight and hearing, and then crept out of 
the gorse-bush, smarting with a hundred 
little prickles. He clasped his precious 
valise, and thought himself very luck 
to have escaped so well, and to have ail 
his property with him, except the ash 
stick, which had fallen from him when he 
mounted. 

‘‘ These highwaymen,” said Jack to him- 
self, ‘‘are not quite so bad as the pirates 
the bos’n talked about, but I have had a 
narrow escape. Now what did that fellow 
bring me here for?” 

Jack began to think. 

“I was in the way, was I? and I was 
to lie still in that gorse-bush till the morn- 
ing; a comfortable place to lie still in, 

inly! They are up to some mischief, 
those fellows, I have no doubt, and they 
don’t want me to know anything about 
it.’ : : 
After some minutes Jack went ‘on his 
way again, endeavouring to find a path of 
some kind or other. There was a beaten 
track where the horsemen had passed, and 
looking cautiously before him, he followed 
in that direction, ready to hide himself in a 
moment if the robbers should again appear 
in sight. 

He wandered and floundered about for 
some time, and found himself at length 
upon the same road from which he had 
been carried off. 

““Which way am I to turn now?” he 
said to himself. ‘‘South my course is, or 
south-east. I wish I had one of those 
mariner’s compasses the bos’n used to talk 
about!” 

Jack had learnt to box the compass, 
though he had never seen one; nor could 
he have seen it then if it had been under 
his eyes, though the rain had ceased and 
the stars were beginning to appear. 

“It won’t do to stay here,” he said; 
“but if I go on I shall perhaps meet with 
those pirates again—robbers I mean.” 

While still hesitating which way to turn, 
he saw two lights in the distance, and 
they seemed to be approaching; and pre- 
sently a sound like the cracking of a whi, 
several times repeated reached his ears, 


Jack felt the man’s hand pressed upon | 


| clasping him closely to the rider’s breast, | 


the horse, leaping over the short brush- | 


carriage of some sort was drawing near. 
It would be a good thing, Jack thought, 
if he could get a lift over the heath. He 
waited till the carriage was close to him in 
the hope of discovering a vacant place 
somewhere in which he might be stowed. 
The carriage was drawn by post-horses; 
there was a gentleman inside, and.a servant 
behind in the rumble ; the top of the vehicle 
was loaded with luggage. 

It occurred to Jack that he had seen this 
carriage, or one very like it, standing in 
the yard of the Plough Inn at Shaftesbury 
some hours back, while the postilion, 
lounging about near the gateway, wag 
talking to a shabby-looking fellow like a 
tramp. The thought struck him that the 
highwaymen might be on the look-out for 
this very carriage, and without further re- - 
flection he ran forward and called to the 
postilion to stop. 

‘Who goes there?” cried a voice from 
the rumble, and before Jack could answer, 
the window of the postchaise was let 
down, and another voice exclaimed, 
‘* Who's that ? What's the matter ?” 

Jack lost no time in making ‘known his 
ideas, and the man from behind alighted 
and stood by waiting for his master’s 
orders. 

“Just what I expected, Marks,” said 
the latter; and a hurried conversation was 
carried on between them in an undertone, 
from which Jack gathered that the post- 
boy was suspected of being in league with 
the robbers. They had intended to cross 
the heath by daylight, but had been de- 
layed under one pretext or other until 
overtiken: by the night.’ Jack was ques- 
tioned, and repeated his story, and told 
how he had been charged to lie still in the 
gorse-bush in order to be out of the 
way, 

“Are you telling us the truth, young 
fellow ?”” the servant, who had been ad- 
dressed as Marks, asked roughly. : 

“Of course he is,” said his master; 
‘why should he do otherwise ?” 

“He wants to get a lift, perhaps,” ssid 
Marks, 

‘Nonsense; he would not have invented 
bach » story. as that only,to. got 8 Tift; you 
can take him up behind, though, if he 
likes to go. Make him as big as you can, 
and he will look like another man, if he is 
not afraid.” 

“ Afraid!” safd Jack, very much elated 
at the thought of being set up behind the 
carriage as one of its protectors. ‘‘ No, 
sir, I’m not afraid!” 

Marks laughed in a sneering eort of way. 
“*No,” he said, ‘‘I dare say not.” 

He evidently thought that if Jack’s 
story had been true he would not have 
been so willing to expose himself as a mark 
for the highwaymen. in truth it was 
rather a perilous thing for Jack to do under 
the circumstances, for if the robbers should 
find him there, after they had charged him 
to lie still in the gorse-bush, they would 
look upon him as a traitor, and would have 
no mercy on him. 

“Tell the truth,” said Marks. ‘You 
wanted a lift ?” 

“© Yes, I did,” said Jack, honestly. ‘‘But 
every word I have told you is true, all the 
same, and you have no right to say it 
isn’t.” 

‘© Postboy,” said the owner of the car- 
riage, going up to him as he sat on Lis 
horse. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can these horses go?” 

“Yes, sir, when they are all right.” 

“ Are they all right now?” 
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“No, sir. One of them has fallen lame, 
and the other—” 


“‘Well, what is the matter with the) 


other?” 

“‘ He can’t draw a load like this by him- 
self over such roads.” 

“Do you know who I am?” said the 
speaker. ‘I am Colonel Eustace, an old 
soldier. My servant there is Corporal 
Marks, an old soldier. Well now, do you 
see thisP” 

He drew forth a long double-barrelled 
pistol as he spoke, and showed it to the 


postboy. 
“Yes, sir, I see it,” he answered, turn- 
ing uneasily in his saddle. 


*« And do you hear this?” He cocked 
the pistol, and the click, thongh soft and 
insinuating, was distinctly audible. 

‘© Yea, sir, I hear it.” 

“Well now, take notice. I have a fair 
view from the front window of a round 
black thing bobbing up and down before 
me; that is your head. If you crack your 
whip in as you did just now, that in- 
etant I shall put a bullet through you.” 


“Oh no, sir!’”? the threatened postboy 
exclaimed. 

“Oh yes, sir,” the colonel answered. ‘‘I 
always endeavour to keep my promises, 
and if I should fail, Marks here will do his 
best for me. And listen again, if you 
, don’t spur your horses on and make them 
go, whether they can or not, I shall spur 
you on in a way that won’t bear re- 
| peating; and if you draw rein, or halt, 
'no matter what happens, even if a dozen 
highwaymen were to stand across your 
path, that instant, before dealing with 
any one else, I shoot you. You under- 
stand that, I hope?” 

“I had better go back,” said the 
postboy, sulkily, beginning to turn his 

orses. . 

“You had better go on,” the colonel 
answered, ‘‘and mind what I have said to 
you. Putout the lamps, Marks; and now, 
postboy, start off, and keep going—sharp, 
silent, and without a moment’s pause, 
until I cry ‘halt.’” 

“It’s very hard on me,” said the postboy 
in a lamentable voice. “If the Cropper— 


the robbers I mean—if the robbers don’t 
shoot me you will.” 

“And if the colonel don’t,” said Marks, 
‘‘T will. It’sthe Cropper, your honour,” he 
said to the colonel; ‘a celebrated high way- 
man he is; the postboy knows all about 
him, fhat’s plain. Weshall see him before 
long, no doubt.” 

‘We shall be ready for him,” said the 
colonel. ‘‘ Now, postboy, forward !” 

With that he entered the carriage, and 
let down the front window with a bang 
which made the postboy start almost out 
of his saddle. Marks mounted to the rum- 
ble, and Jack climbed up after him, and 
the vehicle moved swiftly on. The post- 
ilion, looking back, saw the colonel’s hand 
projected from the window with something 
in it, and behind him Marks with another 
formidable weapon, taking aim by way of 
practice at his head. It was wonderful to 
observe how the lame horse pricked up his 
strength and courage after that, and how 
swiftly and silently the tchaise ralled 
along over the heavy sodden road. 

(To be continued.) 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS. 
By THE AuTHoR oF “Navticus ON HIS Hoppy-Horse.” 


Fe outside the hotel I had a capital view 

of Ben Slioch, which, rising straight up 
out of the lake, displays every rift and fissure 
in its deeply scored side. Its summit is peculiar, 
being shaped like a battlemented tower. Avail- 
ing themselves of the fine day,a party had 
started off early to take it by storm, my enthu- 
siastic friend leading the ‘forlorn hope.” 

9.0. Started for Gairloch, The road, which 
ran along the margin of the lake, was level and 
good for four miles, and I had peeps of stern 
grey mountains through the trees which fringed 
the road. After this I pedalled through a sandy 
wilderness among scattered granite boulders on 
an undulating and loose track, which, together 
with a strong wind, rendered the travelling 
anything but pleasant. Beyond Guidie Bridge 
I again ran cheng pretty woods and between 
mossy banks decked with flowers, and after 
several dismounts reached Loch Maree Hotel, 

rched on an eminence, and having a good 
look-out on the lake and its twenty-four islands 
grouped abreast this point. 

At the eleventh milestone the road turned 
from the water and struck to the left up a long 
steep brae into a defile. After bowling along, 
cheerily O, for about four miles among green 
and treeless hills, 1 made my way through a 
narrow gulley between picturesque and varie- 
gated rocks, in the channel between which 

rawled a lively burn, which at one point made 
a pretty fall. 


ere I dismounted, not liking the look of | | 


this bit of road. It was well that I did a0, 
because, besides some sharp pitches, the road 
about half way down turns at right angles, and 
there is only a low wall to Prevent the cyclist 
from leaping into a chasm of greater depth than 
he would care about. 

At the foot of the hill I found myself in a 
secluded dell. On the left was a wood, on the 
right a number of green and rocky hummocks 
tossed about in the utmost disorder. On the level 
ground on either side of the burn patches of 
corn were springing up. At the west end of this 
I entered a sylvan larch plantation, beautified 
by the purple heather in full bloom, while a 
few lichen-covered rocks scattered here and 
there near the now tranquil stream completed 
the charms of this paradise in the wilderness. 

The surface of the road, which had been get- 
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Kinlochewe. Poolewe. 


ting worse as I progressed, now became deep 
clayey mud, and I was obliged to walk u 
through the wood to the crest of the hill. 
then ran down a long declivity to Gairloch, a 
sequestered little village in a deep ravine thickly 
mantled with foliage. 

Near here, in a snug corner of the bay, pas- 
sengers are landed from the Glasgow steamer. 
The road, now firm and good, led me up the 
west side of the ravine, and by the new kirk to 
the hotel, which is on the side of a bare sand- 
hill, commanding an extensive view of the bay 
and the islands of Lewis and Skye. The day 


the offing. 

This large hotel (quite a rival to the Lang- 
ham) is generally full to overflowing in the 
season. A man at Auchnasheen told me that 


when he was here he had to sleep on two chairs. 


( was too early—12.30—for the table d’hdle 
| luncheon, but the waiter soon brought me some 


being very clear, my old friends the Cuchullins ! 
and the Quirang Cliffs were distinctly seen in ; 


Gairloch. Auchnasheen, 


hot soup and other dishes acceptable to the 
palate of a hungry cyclist. 

At the same time I feasted my mind with the 
unusual luxury of an Euglish newspaper, glanc- 
ing occasional out of the window at the white 
sall sus a yacht which was mancuvring about 
the bay. 

2 aa Continued my journey to Poolewe. 
I climbed to the top of the steep hill at the back 
of the hotel, then, seeing a dangerous bit in 
front of me, did not mount until 1 had passed 
it. I now rode through a wild rocky gorge, 
between bare hills, on a tolerably good track for 
three miles. The road then began to descend 
gradually for a short distance to a rocky plat- 
form, from whence I really had a magnificent 
vista of Loch Maree. Now for the first time 
the scenery struck me as being truly grand. 
The finely-marked outline of the different points 
and headlands which jut into the lake, give it 
the variety which is so wanting from other 
points of view. 

I had ridden dewn to the platform, but 
thinking it prudent to survey the road before 
tricycling farther, I walked on a few yards, and 
saw that it made a sudden plunge into the 
valley below. The wheelman is therefore 
cautioned not to ride down this deceptive hill. 

From the foot 1 jogged over a level but rather 
rough mile to the village of Poolewe, which is 
on a flat bit of ground at the head of Loch Ewe. 


| There is nothing in particular to see except the 


river, which rushes furiously from Loch Maree 
into the sea, thus having a short life and a 
merry one. 

Thad an excellent tea, with toast, eggs, and 
jam, at the little inn, for the sum of one shil- 
ling. I should therefore recommend the 
eyelet to make it his headquarters while in 
this neighbourhood. There is a road from 


| Poolewe to Little Loch Broom, but I was 


informed that some parts of it are very bad 
indeed. 

Feeling rather tired, I took a little snooze 
after tea, then, finding it to be 5p.m., I hur- 
ried off with the idea of sleeping at Loch Maree 
Hotel, which had quite taken my fancy when 


passing it. When my eyes were fairly unbut- 
toned, I saw that a great change for the worse 
had taken place in the weather. Common 


sense prompted me to go back to my late com- 
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fortable quarters, but having started I felt loth | 


to return even half a mile, so decided to make a 
dash for Gairloch, 

On reaching the platform before mentioned I 
saw black storm-clouds hanging low on the 
mountain sides, and a heavy squall sweeping 
‘down the loch. On gaining the top of the hill 
I bustled along as fast as the condition of the 
road would permit. Presently the first few 
preliminary drops fi hen down it came thick 
and heavy, and m dof was 
brought into requisition. 
tiny stream gradually stealing down the bac 
my neck, soon to be followed by othe 
just as a brook is converted into a might 

y tributary rills, so did wy poor back soon 
become the bed of a Highland torrent. 

I found the descent to Gairloch too steep for 
eafe viding. On nearing the hotel I argued 
withinsmyself that, being very wet, I might just 
as well stick to the programme of sleey 
Loch Maree Hotel, so I gave Gairloch the go-by. 
I had to plough my way through such deep 
mire that 1 am sure that potatoes might have 
been planted in the tracks of my wheels between 
the village of Gairlech and Kerrie waterfall, 
where mud gave place to sand. 

Being too lazy to dismount, I risked the hill 
down to the eleventh milestone. It was all 
right, for the loose surface kept the machine 
under control. The road i Ky 
through the wood to Loch 
arrived at 8 o'clock. 


In answer to my inquiry about a room the 
waiter in a patronising manner said he thought 
he could get me a billet ona sofa or on the floor 
of the drawing-room. Thanking him for his 
condescension, I said that late as it was I should 
prefer travelling ten miles farther in order to 
get a comfortable bed at Kinlochewe. 

“ You'll find that quite full, I'm sure,” replied 
he, ‘* for we sent a large party there to-day.” 

“No matter, I'll chance it,” said I, thinking 
this to be a ruse, for the hotel had been nearly 
empty when I left it in the morning. ‘* Good 
night,” and on I went. 

The road was heavy, and the perpetual ups 
and downs were decidedly harassing in my tired 
condition. I relieved my feelings somewhat by 
having a good growl at the singular ill luck that 
I had had with the wind during theday. All 
the way to Poolewe it had been strong from the 
west ; no sooner did I start from there than it 
shifted right round to the east. At the present 
moment I was bending myself nearly double in 
ty endeavours to present as little surface as 
possible to the freshening squalls and blinding 
hain, 


It was a comfort to get under the friendly 
shelter of the trees again. While riding silently 
along, a fine deer emerged from the lake side, 
and being unaware of my proximity gave me an 


+) shake-down. 


opportunity of admiring his easy and graceful 
movements until he disappeared to the nght. 
9.45.—Drew up at the door of Kinlochewe 
Hotel and rang the bell. Although I had not 
attached much importance to the waiter’s 
opinion, I must confess to a feeling of trepida- 
tion wken the door opened and I put the ques- 
tion, 
“Can you take me in?” 
* Quite full, sr; but perhaps we can manage 
ive you a shake-down somewhere.” 
was too wet and cold to like the idea of a 
What was to be done now ? 

“Go on to Auchnashcen,” prompted Obsti- 
nacy. 

“All very well,” replied Prudence, ‘‘ but it is 
dark, it is late, the road is dangerous, you need 
refreshinent.”” 

I could only make up my mind promptly to 
| one thing, and that was to have supper at once, 


to 


| which the attentive landlady prepared for me 
with all dispatch. 

While ciscussing this the arguments of 
Obstinacy prevailed, and I decided to c 


hing for a w 

| get at Auchnasheen, 

| 1l p.m. Got under way. 
by stooping low I mang 
white sandy road a few ds ahead, and, having 
carefully noticed its features the day before, I 
knew pretty well where the bad bits lay. 1 got 
on very fairly, and althongh I could have ridden 
some way up throagh Glen Dochart,"I thought 
it safer to walk past the chasm, and to the 

' bottom of the steep hill on the other side. 

It was indeed a wild night ; the wind blew 
hard in my teeth, and every now and then, by 
way of keeping me awake, there would be a 
fresh hand to the bellows, bringing a pelting 
‘ain-squall. I am not at all superstitious, but 

| I will candidly admit that while going through 

| that gloomy pass, everhung by dark and 
| strangely-shaped crags of rock, I felt a shudder 
pass through me more than once, whether from 
fear or from cold I cannot tell, All that 1 can 
| say is that 1 was uncommonly glad to see the 
| gleam of Loch Rosque. 

I now mounted and pedalled very slowly. A 
little pitch in the road gave me a nervous shock, 
so off I got again. ‘It's all right now,” 
thought I; ‘‘here goes!” and, bounding into the 
saddle, I was beginning to get quite plucky, 

, When the roar of a torrent met my ear; a 
second later its foaming waters were under my 

| very nose, In sheer desperation I put my helm 
hard a starboard, and, lu ly, hit upon the 
narrow bridge, my few remaining hairs literally 

tanding on end. ‘* Arrecteeque horrore come 

t vox faucibus hresit.”” 

“This kind of thing will never do!” gasped 
I, dismounting again. 

On reaching the margin of the lake I once 

| more tried my fortune in the saddle, and as the 
road beeame broader and more level, so I gradu- 

‘ally increased the speed. 

| I thought Loch Rosque never would come 

to an end, and hoped I had seen the last of it 

several times, but it*kept turning up, looking 
| as long as ever. However, as all things good 
and bad come to an end, so did this romance of 

Nauticus in search of a pillow, and at one 

o'clock I reached Auchnasheen. 

In the hotel all was silence and darkness, I 
| rapped again and again. At length I saw the 
flicker of a candJe, then a window opened and 
a gruff voice growled out, ‘‘ Who's that?’ 

**\ benighted traveller, Can I have a bed?” 

5*/¥en.;: 

Down banged the window and up flew my 
spirits. My tricycle and myself were both ad- 
| mitted. He, in spite of his prolonged exertions, 
| required neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. I only 

wanted light refreshments, which the worthy 
landlord quickly set before me. 

I fairly crowed with delight when my head 
touched the long-sought-for pillow. 

Miles. 


Kinlochewe to Poolewe and back = 51 
Poolewe to Auchnasheen 


m bed, which I was sure to 


It was dark, but 
to make out the 


Total run 
(To be continued.) 


ALL BY HIMSELF: 
A STORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


By Ascorr R. Hore, 
Author of “ The Amateur Dominie,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER If, 


on coming back to the kitchen, Oscar 
half hoped that he might see the tin 
of warm bubbling milk and the little jug 
of rich cream which every evening till now 
had been sent over from the farm. But 
nothing of the kind could be seen to-night. 
Mr. Gillespie’s resentment was already at 
work; the blockade had begun. 

“It’s no matter,” he told himself. “TI 
must get into the way of taking my tea 
without milk. Many people like it so. 
Let us see how my fish have been getting 
on.” 

He turned to the fire. It was burning 
brightly now, and the bottom of the pan 
was red hot, and the three poor trout 
were shrivelled up into so many little black 
ridges. They had undergone not cooking 
but cremation. Oscar made a dash at the 
handle of the pan end burned his fingers— 
ugh! 

S Where was his handkerchief? In the 
posket of his jacket, of course, which he 
ad not thought it worth while to put on 
again this warm evening, inasmuch as he 
did not expect company. He took the 
edge of his fine kilt, and using it as u 
kettleholder, not to its improvement, drew 
the off the fire just in time to prevent 
a hole being burned through the bottom. 
His first attempt at cooking had not been 
@ success. + ‘ 

“‘T suppose I should have put some hot 
water or sauce, or something for them to 
fry in,” he reflected, ruefully. _‘* Never 
mind; better luck next time! We must 
learn by experience. And there was not 
much eating on them after all.” 

So, promising himself to be more care- 
ful with the big fish he was going to catch, 
he made the tea and got out the oatcakes, 
They came from Gillespie's, to be sure, 
but as they were there, Oscar made no 
scripls of using them, since he meant to 
get his father to pay for all he had eaten 
at the farmer's expense. Also he put on 
the table one of the ham and chicken 
sau: . These, with butter and marma- 
lade, should be his frugal meal. Forth- 
with he fell upon them with all the relish 
of a hungry boy who had been on his legs 
all day. 

“Tea tastes just as well without milk,” 
he tried to persuade himself, his mouth 
stuffed full of sausage. ‘‘At least, if you 
put plenty of sugar in it. My sugar is 
almost done, but as soon as I get used to 
doing without milk I can easily accustom 
myself to the want of sugar.” 

The oatcakes were excellent; so was the 
sausage; but when he had finished every 
crumb of it he began, like Oliver Twist, to 
ask himself for more. 

“I don’t see the sense of saving in the 
meat department; that tongue will last 
me for ever so long. I think I never felt 
so hungry in my life; I'll have some of 
the sardines now.” 

He had Some of them, and they tasted 
so good that he ate them all. 

“Sardines don’t count for much,” he 
said to himself. ‘I shall have plenty of 
better fish to-morrow. What a lucky thing 
that to-morrow is the day for the baker’s 
cart coming round from Correck! TH 
look out for him and lay in half a dozen 
loaves of bread while I am about it.” 
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80 he went on eating heartily, and his 
housekeeping difficulties seemed to grow 
smaller as every mouthful increased them. 

“‘When you have a spell of short com- 
mons before you, the great point, they say, 
is to lay in a good meal to begin with, if 
you can. Then you are able to hold out 
all the better.” 

This was the preface to his crunching up 
the Aberncthy biscuits, well spread with 
marmalade. 

“I may as well eat up these two or three 
figs and bave done with them,” he said, 
and he did. 

So, having at last finished his meal, he 
felt lazily comfortable, and laughed at his 
fears of starvation. Quite an adventure 
this was! As soon as his people arrived, 
the kitchen would abound with good 
things, which he would enjoy all the more 
for having been put to some laughable 
straits for a day or two. 

Leaving cloth, plates, and so forth on 
the table, he went into the parlour and 
lighted candles, not that it was quite dark, 
but to save himself the trouble of moving 

resently. Then he mixed himself a tum- 
bier of limejuice and water, wheeled a sofa 
beside the table, stretched out his legs on 
it, and feeling like a tired-out sportsman 
taking his hard-earned ease, spent an hour 
or two very agreeably, reading and sipping 


the limejuice from time to time. More- 
over, he stripped the silver paper from his 
stick of chocolate, and sucked it as if 
smoking a cigar. In a general way our 
hero felt. above such boyish imaginations, 
but to-night he was in the mood to indulge 


| himself, and there was no one to laugh. 


After that he went out to take a stroll, 
and see what sort of anight it was. It 
was a soft, clear moonlight night; not a 
sign of rain, as Mr. Gillespie must be dis- 
gusted to see. Oscar found it very plea- 
sant strolling along the loch side, listening 
to the plash of the tide on the shore, where 
no human footstep, or hardly so much as 
a cottage light in the distance, broke in 
upon the unaccustomed sense of being his 
own master, and having all he surveyed 
pretty much to himself. He thought he 
would like to live here and thus always, 
if, like Robinson Crusoe, he could only 
arrange to save from the wreck of his 
former state some necessary barrels of salt 
beef, pork, flour, ctc. Let the commis- 
sariat be duly provided for, and what 
desert island could hold a candle to a 
Highland glen? Soft breezes, rippling 
waters, swimming, fishing, climbing to his 
heart’s content, active days and tranquil 
nights, fine scenery and pure air; Oscar 
felt almost moved to a poetical mood over 
the many charms of this life. 


His stroll made him seem hungry again, 
and being still in high good-humour with 
himself, he determined on treating the'said 
self to a little supper. On examining his 
stores he found nothing but the ginger- 
bread available, so that must go after all. 
He took it to bed with him, where it tasted 
doubly nice. He could not have been very 
hungry, for, observing a lump of soda 
embedded in one corner, he fastidiously 
tore that picce off, and, to save the trouble 
of getting up. let it drop on the floor, 
where it soon formed a meagre supper for 
a lean rat which might have disturbed our 
hero’s rest, if he had known it to be so 
near him. But, all unconscious that he 
was entertaining such a guest, he blew out 
his candle, and was sound asleep almost as 
soon as he had laid his head on the 
pillow. 

But next morning saw him up and out 
of doors in good time. It was another 
perfect summer day, fresh and bright and 
joyous, at that most invigorating hour of 
it, an hour to make young limbs dance on 
|the dewy grass, and to cheat old pulses 

into the belief that they might live for 
ever. The first thing Oscar did was to 
run down the loch for his bathe, his first 
bathe, for on such days he might be in and 
out of the water half a dozen times. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY 


0" taking his place that evening at the 

table where every day at supper Mr. 
Richard assembled the various persons em- 
ployed on the farm, and on beholding the 
plentiful but simple repast, round which 
shone the frank and happy faces of the 
labourers, Daniel asked himself once again 
if it were not all a dream. But no! There 
was Martial, his dear comrade, by his side, 
doing ample justice to the farmer's fare, 
and gaily joking with their host about the 
events of the day, which had begun so 
tragically and ended so happily. 

Even the terrible John had become re- 
conciled to his late prisoners. 

“‘Who would have thought,” he said to 
Daniel, with a loud laugh, ‘“ that we should 
have sat down to a meal together this 
evening ? This morning I fancied you were 
@ consummate scoundrel, and for two pins 
would have put a bullet through you. 
How one is deceived by appearances in this 
life! Mr. Richard has just told us you are 
the son of a friend of Mr. Martin, who is 
the wealthiest and most respected man 
hereabouts.”” 

Daniel would very much have liked to 
know who this Mr. Martin was, who had so 
fortunately intervened in their favour, but 
he did not venture to question John, and 
waited to get further details from Mr. 
Richard; and when the supper was over 
the labourers left the hall, and the 
youre men remained alone with their 


LAND 
By Louis RovasE.er. 


CHAPTER XXV.—FRENCH CREEK. 


got over all your troubles. There is 
nothing like a few hours’ sleep and 2 good 
dinner to set strong fellows like you on 
your legs again. You owe a great deal to 
Mr. Martin, for if it had not been for him 
I believe your old connection with the 
murderer of Martigues would have placed 
you in 4 serious position. In this country, 
where laws hardly exist, and where there 
are no end of thieves, our justice is expe- 
ditious, and perhaps more than one inno- 
cent person like you has paid dearly for a 
misunderstanding.” 

“For the rest of my,life I shall remem- 
ber what Mr. Martin has done for us,” 
replied Daniel. 

“And I may add,” continued Mr. 
Richard, ‘‘ that you have a friend in that 
quarter who is not to be despised. He 
came, scarcely two years ago, to settle in 
our valley, and is now the richest squatter 
in the State of Victoria. He must have 
more than ten thousand head of cattle, 
and last year he sent to Melbourne at Icast 
twenty waggon-loads of wool.” 

“‘How did he manage to make such a 
fortune so rapidly ?” asked Penguin, as- 
tonished at this statement. 

*©Oh!” said Mr. Richard, ‘‘ he does not 
owe it entirely to his own exertions. The 
eatate of French Creek was founded twelve 
years ago by a Mr. Belesta, who had ac- 
quired a large fortune at the diggings, and 
who left the property to his widow, who is 
Mr. Martin’s sister; so that he is rather 


“T hope,” he said to them, ‘‘ you have | the manager than the proprietor of French 


AND SEA. 


!Creck. Thanks to his ability and energy, 

however, the property increases in value 

‘every day. But you will judge for your- 

selves to-morrow. There is not in Aus- 

tralia a better house nor more magnificent 

grounds than they have got at French 
reek.”” 4 

‘‘Mr. Martin has invited us to pass a 
few days at his house,” said Daniel, 
pbstractedly. 

“T think,” continued Mr. Richard, “it 
will depend only on your two selves if you 
do not remain there as long as you please. 
If the sea does not tempt you back, and 
you like the pleasant though rough life of 
the squatter, my neighbour will be glad to 
secure two vigorous workers such as you.” 

“Is the profession of a squatter hard to 
learn 2” asked Penguin. 

“ Gracious, no!’ said Mr. Richard, with 
a laugh; ‘‘our trade is a very easy one. 
It simply consists in taking care of the 
oxen and the sheep, which we allow to 
graze at liberty among the huge plains 
| which surround us. Instead of following 
| their flocks as they do in Europe, and 
peaccably leaning on their crooks, our 
shepherds have to gallop about all day 
with guns on their backs and whips in their 
hands. The gun serves to knock over the 
dogs, a kind of wolf which decimates our 
sheep, and also the kangaroos, which ruin 
our grass. With the whip the stockman— 
for so we call a cattle-keeper—pursues the 
strayed oxen and obliges them to return to 
the pasturage which has been assigned to 
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them. It is a rude life, I can tell you; 
but those who have once tasted it never 
care for any other. To pass your life in 
the open air, galloping through vast soli- 
tudes on the back of a fleet horse, whirl- 
ing your whip aloft to encounter occa- 
sionally an angry animal, and get the 
better of it, outmanoeuvring it in its own 
way, and at one and the same time bring- 
ing into play all the active forces of your 
body, is, I promise you. far better than 
the feverish existence of the cities, or even 
than the disguised slavery of a sailor’s 
life.” 

“« For my part,” exclaimed Daniel, with 
-enthusiasm, ‘all I ask is to be a squatter! 
And you, Martial?” 

“‘T shall be only too glad, if Mr. Martin 
wants to have me.” 

‘‘Then that is not all,” continued Mr. 
Richard, who complacently enlarged on 
the details of a squatter’s life. ‘The 
squatter should be seen at the season when 
all the sheep return to the farm. The 
flocks arrive from every point of the hori- 
zon in charge of the horsemen, whose 
whips keep up 8 constant cracking. The 
animals are folded and the shearers set to 
work. When evening comes the fleeces 
are heaped up, mountains high, in front of 
the store-rooms; the tables are spread, and | 
the men eat, drink, and dance, and by a! 
few days of jollity recoup themselves for | 
all the troubles they have had during the 
year. But it is late, let us go to bed— 
especially, gentlemen, as after such a day 
you must be in want of a rest.” 

And an excellent night did they pass 
under the hospitable roof of Mr. Richard. 
Never, it seemed to them, had they slept 
in sheets so fresh and white. 

The sun was already high in the sky 
when Mr. Richard entered their room and 
woke up the two friends. 

“‘Get up quickly!” he eaid; “I pro- 
mised Mr. Martin we should be early at 
French Creek, and we have a long way 
to go.” 

The lads were soon ready, and a few 
moinutes afterwards, mounted on splendid 
horses, were galloping beside their host. 
The country they were going through re- 
sembled a regular English park, a vast 
unbroken turf, with here and there a clump 
of trees. Streams ran through it, bordered 
by beds of rushes, and on every side 
oxen were grazing in picturesque groups. 

The view reminded our young friends of 
the valley of the Glenelg, and they de- 
scribed to Mr. Richard the surprise which 
the first sight of the kangaroos had caused 
them ; and Daniel happening to speak of 
Mr. Friday, who had guided them out of 
the desert, Mr. Richard remarked, ‘‘ Ah! 
I know your Friday, with his everlasting 
‘Good man!’ When I first came to settle 
in this country the natives were numerous, 
and tried to prevent us. The greater part 
of them had to yield up the place to us, 
and took themselves off towards the north 
in the uninhabited lands beyond the Mur- 
ray. Mr. Belesta, who was a mild, good 
man, was not so pitiless towards the 
savages. He gave them some land on his 
estate, and a small tribe established them- 
selves there, and remain there still. Your 
‘Good man’ is, I fancy, the chief of this 
tribe. Like all his race, a sedentary life 
is a burden to him, and he often goes off 
on distant excursions with his family, but 
he always returns faithfully to French 
Creek. It must have been during one of 
his flittings that he met with you, and 
you may say that Mr. Belesta’s kindness 


was the cause of your safety, for an 


ordinary Australian would never have con- 
ducted you to Melbourne.” 

The horsemen had only left the farm a 
couple of hours when the high shingled 
roofs of a group of houses appeared 
through the trees. It was French Creek. 

Mr. Martin was impatiently awaiting 
them. Hardly had the young fellows set 
foot on the ground than the good sheriff 
clasped them in his arms, saying, ‘‘ Here 
you are at ast! I thought you were never 
coming !”” 

Surprised at so warm a reception, the 
eabin-boys followed their new friend, who, 
crossing the large verandah which en- 
circled the house, made them entcr a 
sitting-room elegantly furnished in the 
French style. 

A lady stood erect in the middle of the 
room, and by her side was a charming 
girl about fifteen years old, with long fair 
hair. 

“My sister,” said Mr. Martin, in a 
tremulous voice, advancing towards the 
lady, ‘‘ behold the two heroes of the 
story I told you yesterday evening, Mr. 
Daniel Riva and Mr. Martial Laverton !” 

The lady slowly advanced towards 
the young Frenchman. ‘Mr. Riva,” said 
she, ‘‘I am very grateful to you—” But 
sobs interrupted her words, and, seizing 
Daniel in her arms, she covered his face 
with kisses, and murmured, ‘‘ My child, I 
am she whom you seek!” 

The young man’s emotion was so great 
on hearing these words that he felt his 
limbs fail under him. 

But already Mr. Martin had carried him 
away from his sister and clasped him once 
again. “Yes,” said he, ‘that is my sister; 
she is the widow of poor Bastien Moreau!” 

Madame Moreau then in turn embraced 
Penguin, saying to him, ‘‘ You also I must 
thank, for I know all you yesterday did 
for your poor friend.” 

After a few minutes of excitement 
Daniel, at the request of Madame Moreau, 
had to relate in detail the whole story of 
the wreck of the Australian ship, of the 
rescue of Bastien, and of his death and his 
last words. On concluding, he drew the 
pocket-book from his breast and handed it 
to the widow, saying, ‘‘If I have broken 
my promise in opening this pocket-book 
I have been cruelly punished for so doing, 
and I hope, madame, that you will for- 
give me.’ 

“‘Yon have no need of pardon,” replied 
the good lady. ‘Let me explain why it 
was you did not find me at Cette when 
you came there to seek me. Many times 
had my poor husband written for us 
to join him in this country, where he 
had made a_ large fortune, but my 
brother, Mr. Martin, was opposed to our 
departure—or, at least, he led to see 
me undertake so Jong a voyage alone with 
my darling Madeleine. At last, in his 
devotion to us, he decided to come as. well. 
We left Cette, then, on the 14th of June, 
1863, for Australia, Arrived at Melbourne, 
what was our consternation on learning 
that my husband, who had here assumed 
the name of Belesta—that of his mother— 
had himself embarked for France three 
months before! Knowing that he had left 
solely with the intention of bringing us 
back here, we resigned ourselves to our 
fate and awaited his return. Two months 
afterwards we learnt that the Clyde, in 
which he had sailed, had been totally lost, 
and that none of the passengers had es- 
caped the disaster. My grief was intense, 
but my husband had invested his whole 
fortune in this country in property which 


is difficult to realise, and, at the advice of 
my brother, I decided to remain here. We 
established ourselves at French Creek. One 
thing greatly increased the bitterness of 
my grief, and that was that I had no 
farewcll memorial of my unfortunate hus- 
band, whom I loved so dearly. I knew 
not even if his body had received Christian 
burial. So you may easily conceive my 
joy when last night my brother told me 
that Providence had brought you here. To 
you I owe the supreme consolation of my 
sorrow, the last souvenirs of my husband. 
As to the gold—which you discovered by 
your own labour, and at the risk of your 
life—I am only too happy to give it to 
you and to your generous companion, Mr. 
Martial.” 

“‘T am sorry, madame,” said Penguin, 
warmly, ‘‘to be obliged to tell you that 
we cannot accept this gold.” 

“And why not, my boy?” replied 
Madame Moreau ; ‘you must know that 
T have no need of the treasure, my fortune 
is quite sufficient for me and mine.” 

“That is possible,” said the Canadian; 
“but we have no need of it either; two 
cabin-boys such as we sre would not know 
what to do with so much money.” 

“The only thing we ask of you,” added 
Daniel, ‘‘is to allow us to remain here 
and give us the means of gaining our live- 
lihood honourably by our labour. For- 
merly I had only one wish, and that was 
to become rich all of a sudden without 
working, but I know, to my sorrow, what 
such ideas have cost me.” 

““Well,” returned Madame Moreau, ‘‘I 
insist no longer, your desire shall be ful- 
filled; you sball remain here, and you 
shall participate in our labours, and you 
must permit me to look on you both as my 
sons. If my poor Bastien was able to tell 
you so truly, ‘ Every fault, sooner or later, 
receives its punishment,’ I am able to tell 
you in turn that ‘Good actions always 
receive their reward.’”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; 
OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S 
5 GRIEVANCES. 

By Mrs. Eroart, 
Author of “Jack and John,” ete, etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE LADY, AND THE 
KYIGHT WHO SAVED HER, 


n —~e ee bore the 


news with tolerable 
_/- firmness; he neither 
called Ted a duffer 
nor Robert an idiot, 
and he ate with ap- 
parent satisfaction 
the gingerbread 
which Robert had 
provided for dinner. 
Things were so very 
much better with 
him than when he 
started, and he was 
so grateful to his 
friends for following 
and finding him 
out, that he was disposed to take his 
troubles more lightly than he had been in 
the habit of doing. As to Robert, it was 
out of the question that moncy matters 
should trouble him, he was so intensely 
happy at the new scenes through which 
they were passing, and all the memories, 
historic and legendary, that they called 
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forth. He was a very well-read boy for 
his age, and I can tell the many boys 
whom I am addressing, that, in sight- 
seeing and travelling, a good memory, 
which has been supplied with a stock of 
good reading, is a great addition to the 
pleasures of the journey. 

As to Ted, he would not let the recol- 
lections of their loss trouble him too much. 
‘We shall fight it out somehow,” he said, 
“Cand, at any rate, there are three of us to 
keep each other company in our troubles.” 

‘Then he sat and louked at the passengers, 
of whom there were not so many as there 
had been a few weeks ago, and then he 
looked about him at the different windings 
of the river, and the various objects which 
Robert pointed out, looking at them him- 
self with wide-open eyes, as if he could 
hardly believe he saw the places of which 
he had read and heard so much. 

Ted did not care much for the Lurlei 
Rock, on which it was said a very beautiful 
but very perfidious water-nymph used to 
sit and sing siren songs to lure sailors to 
their destruction; and when Robert pointed 
it out to him he only shook his head. 
“Don’t believe a word about it, Bob! 
Those stories about mermaids, and all that, 
are stuff! They’re very well for poetry, 
but you know that’s not in my line cither.” 

Lawrence was rather more appreciative ; 
he was a clever boy enough, and he was 
now to find that his poor little country 
cousin was clever too. They studied the 
guide-book together—Ted had invested in ; 
a Baedeker before starting, so that they 
might know, as he told Robert, where 
they should be most likely to get a dinner 
without any frogs in it—and Lawrence now 
found that Robert knew quite as much of 
many things as his grand friends the 
Carrs, and a good deal more than did Ted. 

But the latter's enthusiasm was roused 
by the sight of Bishop Hatto’s Tower. 
“Now I do believe in that/” he said. ‘If 
ever there was a fellow served as he ought 
to be it was that old bishop—starving the 
poor, indeed, when he'd got plenty of 
corn for them. I hope the rats found him 
tender eating!” 

They were all greatly interested in the 
huge rafts that go floating down the 
Rhine. As we may have to do with one 


of these before our heroes get back to 
England, I may as well tell you boys who 
have not been on the Rhine, and have not 
8 Murray handy, a little about them. 


Fancy hundreds of logs, each the length of | «qhis is a very wonderful place, this 


the whole tree, fastened together, with 
several huts on each of the rafts so formed, 
and a number of men employed to row 
them down to Holland. 

Ted looked at them very keenly. ‘I'd 
as soon go on one of those as on a man- 
of-war,” he said. ‘‘ It would be the jolliest 
thing out to get on one of them and work 
our way down. If they’re short of hands 
perha;:s they'd take us. Let’s see about it 
when we get to Mayence.” 

“T don’t think we should be much good 
to them,” answered Robert. ‘‘No; the 
only thing will be to sell my watch.” 

‘* And we won't do that if we can help 
it,” answered Ted. 

The day was drawing in when they 
landed at Mayence, and the first thing 
they decided on doing was to look for 
sleeping quarters for the night. These 
must be cheap, that was indispensable, so 
hotels seemed out of the question. They 
thought that perhaps in the poorer parts ‘ 
of the town they might meet with some- 
thing that would suit their means, and 
they wandered about looking vainly for 
something that would do. Then they. 
applied to one or two inns of # poorer: 
description, but they were all full or they 
had no accommodation for travellers. 

“There is nothing for it,” said Robert ; 
“the watch must go;” and accordingly 
they found their way to a watchmaker's, 
who, after a great deal of haggline, would 
only give thirty shillings for it. The gold 
was very inferior, he said—and perhaps it 
was—and as to the works, they were quite | 
worn out. 

This was a terrible disappointment; 
Robert bad counted a great deal on his 
watch, and how were they to make their 
way back to England upon about twelve 
shillings apiece F 

They had nothing like that remaining 
the next morning, for though they went to 
one of the lesser hotels and asked for a 
cheap bedroom to serve the three, and had 
a very frugal supper and breakfast, they 
found they had not as much as the price 
of the watch left. 

Ted suggested that they should take the 
steamboat on to Cologne, and then present 
themselves to the English consul, who, 
according to him, was bound to get his 
fellow-Britons out of any scrape they got 
into. 

“T don’t think he’ll say he’s bound to pay 
our fare back home,” seid Robert. ‘‘ He'll 
know nothing about us.” 

They were all three rather despondent. 
when they left the hotel, but when they 
got into the clear air and sunshine their 
spirits revived. And no wonder, for all 
Mayence was making holiday, and the 
boys seemed to have gone back out of this 
prosy nineteenth century of ours into, the 
time of the fairy tales. Many of the houses 
were so old and so tall, aaat just fit to be 
put into pictures ; and the sky was so blue, 
with not a cloud of smoke upon it, as if 
people were able to cook their dinners 
without fires, thanks to the close cooking- 
stoves. And above all, the streets were 
strewn with grass and flowers and leaves, 
green, white, red, yellow, and the windows 
had bunches of flowers and pots in them. 
and the doorways were graced with 
branches of trees. Some of the houses 
had statues, some pictures, hung against 
them ; some had banners floating from the 
upper storey, and there were girls and chil- 
dren going about dressed in white, with 
clean caps and veils ; everybody and every- 
thing was looking its best and its cleanest. 


Germany,” said Ted. ‘‘If ever the 


fairies did live—not that I believe in them. 
you know — it must have been here! 
What’s up now? Oh,I say! here’sa kt 
of fellows filing along and singing! Isn't 


_ —— 
this one of those processions we've suu 
about ? Here they come, singing away. 
Well, if this isn’t something to see!” 

So it was, a very pretty sight. It was 
some great day in the Catholic Church, 
and the priests were carrying crosses and 
banners, and then came girls with wreaths 
of flowers, all singing as they went. 

The boys stood at a respectful distance 
and looked on, forgetting their troubles 
for a time, when a small, shrill voice 
sounding below them asked, first in Ger- 
man and then in French, if they would 
not buy some flowers in honour of the 
saint. 

It was a little woman about forty, with 
a plain, pale face, and a basket of flowers 
on her arm, and as Lawrence looked at her 
he cried, in amaze, ‘‘ Why, it’s my little 
woman that I saved from the bear!” 

She knew him, and she began pouring 
forth a volley of thanks, tirst in one lan- 
guage and then another. As to Lawrence, 
he was rather shamefaced about it; the 
little lady was so very much more like one 
of Robert’s friends than one of his, and 
she was so overpoweringly gratoful. 

‘‘Whatever have you done for her?” 
asked Ted. 

“Just gave a brute a knock on the 
head,” said Lawrence; ‘‘ nothing to make 
a fuss about.” 

‘She's making a fuss, anyhow,” ob- 
served Ted. 

Just then a stout, strong man, in per- 
fectly clean working clothes, looking, in- 
deed, like one of the men they had seen on 
the rafts, came up, and the little woman 
spoke to him, and then pointed out Law- 
rence, who began to feel rather uncomfort- 
able, especially when the man, in broken 
but quite intelligible English, thanked him 
for the service he had rendered his sister. 

‘She is so little, and she will have her 
way,” he said. ‘‘She will not let me keep 
her as I should like to do. I have not 
much, I work on the rafts, but still I 
could keep her if she would let it be so.” 

“He works on the rafts!”’ said Ted to 
Bob. ‘Then perhaps he’ll turn out. to be 
just the man for us.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By rue Autuor or ‘THE ADVENT s oF A THREE Guinra Watcu,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A QUEER PRIZE DAY. 


ee long Christmas term crawled slowly | them—Greenfield senior, was he a hero or | the head master’s study, ‘‘Greenfield in 
on unsatisfactorily to everybody. It | was he a blackguard ? There was no mis- | the Fifth is not well, I’m afraid. I never 

was unsatisfactory to Loman, who, after | taking sides there. There was no un- | see him out in the playground.” 

the football match, discovered that what | pleasant possibility of having to make; ‘ Really?” said Mr. Jellicott. ‘I'm 
little popularity or influence he ever had | common cause and proclaim an armistice. | so rarely out there that I haven't noticed. 

‘was finally gone. It was unsatisfactory | No! on the question of Greenfield senior, | I believe, however, he is quite well.” 

to Wraysford, who, not knowing whether Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles had something | “T hope he is not overworking,” said 

to be ashamed of himself or wrath with his to fight about from morning till night, the Doctor. ‘He has done so very well 

old friend, settled down to be miserable | and therefore they, at any rate, were this term that it would be a pity if he 

for the rest of the term. It was unsatis- | happy! ‘spoiled his chance by knocking himself 

factory to the Fifth, who felt the luck was | ‘‘ Jellicott,” said Dr. Senior one day, as up.” 

against them, and that the cloud overhead | the masters met for five minutes’ talk in| ‘‘ Greenfield senior,” put in Mr. Rastle, 


seemed to have stuck there for good. It 
was unsatisfactory to Stephen, who raged 
and fretted twenty times a day on his 
brother’s behalf, and got no nearer putting 
him right than when he began. And un- 
doubtedly it must have been unsatisfactory 
to Oliver, a banished man, forgetting 
almost the use of tongue and ears, and, 
except his brother, not being able to reckon 
on a single friend at St. Dominic’s outside 
the glorious community of the Guinea- 
pigs. 

In fact the only section in the school to 
whom the term was satisfactory, was these 
last-named young gentlemen and their 
Sworn foes, the Tadpoles. 

Now, at last, they had a clear issue before 


“At the drive gate two boys are waiting for the omnibus.” 
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“appears to be unpopular just at present; 
at least, so 1 gather from what I have heard. 
I don’t know what crime he has committed, 
but the tribunal of his class have been very 
severe on him, I fancy.” 

The Doctor laughed. 

“Boys will be boys! Well, it’s a relicf 
if that’s the solution of the mystery, for I 
was afraid he wasill. We have no right 
to interfere with these boyish freaks, as 
long as they are not mischievous. But 
you might keep your eye on the little 
comedy, Jellicott. It would be a pity for 
it to go too far.” ; 

Mr. Jellicott did keep his eye on the 
little comedy, and came to the conclusion 
that whatever Greenfield had done, he was 
being pretty severely paid out. He re- 
ported as much to the Doctor, who, how- 
ever, still deprecated interference. 

“We might only make things worse,” 
said he, ‘by meddling. Things like this 
always right themselves far better than an 
outsider can right them. Besides, as 
Greenfield will get his move up after 
Christmas, he will be less dependent on 
the good graces of his present class-fel- 
lows.” 

And so the matter ended forthe present, 
as far asthe masters wereconcerned. The 
reader will, perhaps, feel very indignant, 
and declare the Doctor was neglecting his 
duty in treating so serious a matter so 
lightly. He ought (some one says) to have 
investigated the whole affair from begin- 
ning to end, and made sure what was the 
reason of the Fifth’s displeasure and of 
Oliver’s disgrace. In fact, when one comes 
to think of it, it is a marvel how the 
Doctor had not long ago guessed who took 
the lost examination paper, and treated 
the criminal accordingly. 

Christmas prize day was always a great 
event at St. Dominic's. For, as all the 
examinations had been held at the begin- 
ing of the term, all the rewards were 
naturally distributed at the end of it. 

Fellows who wero leaving made on these 
occasions their last appearance before their 
old companions. Fellows who had earned 
their removes figured now for the last time 
as members of their old classes; and fel- 
lows who had distinguished themselves 
during the last year generally were patted 
on the back by the masters and cheered by 
their schoc:‘cllows, and made much of by 
their sisters, and cousins, and sunta. 

For ladies turned up at the Christmas 

rize day at St. Dominic’s; ladies, and big 
Brothers and old boys, and the school 
governors, with the noble Earl at their 
head to give away the prizes. It was a 
great occasion. e school was decorated. 
with flags and evergreens, Sunday togs 
were the order of the day, the Doctor wore 
his scarlet hood, and the masters their best 
gowns. The lecture-theatre was quite 
gay with red baize carpet and unwonted 
cushions, and the pyramid of gorgeously- 
bound books awaiting the hour of distri- 
bution on the centre table. 

Prize day, too, was the object of all 
sorts of preparation long before the event- 
ful date came round. Ten days at least 
before it arrived the Guinea-pigs and Tad- 
poles were wont secretly to‘ buy pumice- 
stone for their finger ends, and used one 
by one to disappear casually into Maltby 
and come back with their hairs cut. Then 
the Fourth Senior, who were for ever 
getting up testimonials to their master 
(they gave him a testimonial on an average 
twice every term), were very busy collect- 
ing contributions and discussing whether 


tard-pot, or a steel watch-chain, or an 
autimacassar. The musical set at the 
school, too, were busy rehearsing part 
songs for the evening's festivities, and the 
dramatic set were terribly immersed for a 
fortnight beforehand in the preparations 
for a grand charade. 

Altogether the end of the Christmas 
term at St. Dominic’s was a busy time, 
and the present year was certainly no ex- 
ception to the rule. Greatly to the relief 
of Stephen and Oliver, Mrs. Greenfield 
found Perself unable at the last moment to 
come down and take part in the proceed- 
ings of the eventful day. As long as the 
boys had expected her to come they had 
looked forward to prize day with some- 
thing like horror, but now that that danger 
was passed, Oliver recovered his old un- 
concern, and Stephen relapsed once more 
into his attitude of terricr-in-chief to his ; 
big brother, snapping and snarling at any 
one who dared so much as to mention the | 
name of Greenfield senior in his hearing. 

Well, the day came at last, fully as 
grand an occasion as any one expected. 
The noble Earl turned up half an hour 
early, and spent the interval in patting the 
greasy heads of all the Guinea-pigs and | 
Tadpoles he came across. The mothers | 
and sisters swarmed up and down the 
staircases and in and out the studies, 
escorted proudly by their dear Johnnys 
and precious Bobs. The red robes of the 
Doctor flashed down the corridor, and in 
the lecture-theatre there was such a rust- 
ling of silk gowns and waving of feather : 
bonnets, and gleaming of white collars and | 
sparkling of patent leather boots, as must 
have fairly astonished that sombre place. 
Everyone was there—every fellow nearly 
had got a mother or somebody to show off 
to. Even Bramble turned up with a mag- 
nificent grandmother, greatly to the envy 
of friend and foe, and would have been the 
proudest Tadpole alive if the dear good 
old lady had not insisted on taking her 
descendant’s hand instead of his arm, and 
trotting him about instead of letting him 
trot her. Oliver and Stephen alone had 
no kith and kin to see them on this proud 
day. . 

In due time the lecture-theatre filled up, 
crowded from floor to ceiling. The noble | 
Earl walked in amid terrific cheers and 
took his seat. The Doctor walked in after 
him, amid cheers almost as terrific, and 
after him the ordinary procession of gover- 
nors, masters, and examiners, and when 
they were all seated prize day had begun. 

For up steps Mr. Raleigh, the captain 
of the scbool, on to the raised dais, whence, 
after bowing profoundly to the noble Earl 
and everybody, he delivers a neat speech | 
in honour of a good old soul who lived | 
three or four centuries ago, and left behind 
him the parcel of ground on which St. 
Dominic’s now stands, anf a hatful of 
money besides, to found the school. Raleigh 
having said his say (and how proud the 
smallest boys are of the captain’s whiskers 
as they listen), up steps Wren and com- 
mences a similar harangue in Greek. The 
small boys, of course, cheer this even more 
than tho English. Then up gets Mr. 
Winter and spins off a Latin speech, but 
this does not go down so well, for the 
juniors know a little Latin, and so are a 
good deal more critical over that than over 
the Greek. The French and German 
speeches, however, restore them to good 
humour, and then the speeches are done. 

Then comes the noble Earl. He is an 
old, old man, and his voice is weak and 


word he says. But, my eye! bow they 
cheer him, those youngsters! They watch 
the back of his head, and when it bobs 
then they know the end of a sentence has 
come, and they let out accordingly. 

‘“‘My dearie,” says Bramble’s grand- 
mother, ‘don’t stamp so. The poor old 
gentleman can’t hear his own voice.” 

‘That's no matter,” says ‘‘ my dearie,” 
pounding away with his feet. ‘If we 
keep it up the old boy may give us an 
extra week's holiday.” 

The old lady subsided at this, in a re- 
signed way; and certainly when the goot? 
old nobleman did reach his final bob, his 
merry jovial face looked particularly pro- 
mising for the extra weck. 

And now the Doctor advances to the 
table with the prize list in his hand. The 
prize boys are marshalled in the back- 
ground, in the order in which their names 
appear, and Bramble tries hard to look as 
if nothing but his duty to his graudmother 
would have kept him from forming one of 
that favoured band himself. 

The prize list is arranged backwards 
way; that is, the small boys come on first 
and the great events last. 

It is a treat to see the little mites of the 
First, Second, and Third Junior trot up to 
get their prizes. They looked so pleased, 
and they blush so, and look so wistfully 
up to where their relatives are sitting, that 
it is quite pathetic, and the good old Earl 
has a good wipe of his spectacles before he 
calls up the Fourth Junior. 

‘* General proficiency,”’ reads the Doctor 
from his list—*‘ Watson.” No one knows 
Watson ; he is quite an obscure member of 
the glorious community, and so be trots in 
and out again without much excitement. 
In fact, all the best prizes of the Form 
without much applause, but when the 
Doctor summons *‘ Paul” to advance and 
receive ‘the second arithmetic prize,” 
there rises a shout enough to bring down 
the house. 

‘* Bravo, Guinea-pigs!” shouts one small 
voice up somewhere near the ceiling, 
whereat there is a mighty laugh and cheer, 
and Bramble turns crimson in the face, 
and tells his grandmothcr gloomily, ‘‘ That 
fellow Paul is a beast!” 

But the youth’s face brightens when the 
next name is called: ‘ Third arithmctic— 
Padger.” 

Then doth Bramble the Tadpole stand in 
his seat and cheer till he is hoarse, and 
till his grandmother pulleth him by the tail 
of his jacket. The hero Padger, perspiring 
very much in face, but otherwise composed. 
takes the homage of his chief and the third 
arithmetic prize with becoming humility, 
and clears off the arena as fast as he cou- 
veniently can. 

Surely the Fourth Junior have come to 
anend now! No! there is one more prize. 

“ First Latin—Greenfield junior.” 

This time there is a louder cheer than 
ever, for Stephen is a popular boy outside 
his own class. Oliver joins in the cheer, 
and Pembury and Wraysford and one or 
two others, and of course the Guinea-pigs 
goinalump for him. It is quite a minute 
before the noble Earl can get hold of the 
words of presentation; and when at last 
Stephen is dispatched, the Doctor turns 
round and says, ‘‘ If you boys will make 2 
little less noise I dare say we shall get 
through the list quite as satisfactorily, and 
possibly a little more quickly.” 

“Hear, hear!’’ says one of the governors, 
and nod, nod goes the noble Earl’s head. 

The consequence of this is that the prizes 


Mr. Brand would prefer an ormolu mus- | wavering, and scarcely any one hears a| to the First, Second, Third. and Fourth 
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Senior are presented amid something very 
much like silence, which, however, grows 
less and less solemn as the proceedings go 
on. The last Fourth Senior boy to be 
called up is the hero Forrester, who is now 
fully constituted a member of the first 
football fifteen. He gets a vehement cheer, 
at all costs, mingled with shouts of ‘ Well 
kicked, sir!” ‘Hack it through!” and 
the like, which clearly show that the sym- 
pathy of St. Dominic’s is quite as much 
with the exploits accomplished by the 
young hero’s feet as by those of his head. 

Now for the Fifth! If the Doctor ex- 
pects the company is to remain solemn 
during the next quarter of an hour he 
knows nothing at all about the school 
over which he presides. 

“Fifth Form — (cheers) — French— 
(cheers) — Pembury — (terrific applause, 
during which Tcny walks in demurely on 
his crutches and receives his well-merited 
award). English history—(applause)— 
Pembury.” 

Once more enter Tony on his crutches 
to receive another prize. 

“Bravo, Tony!” ‘Hurrah for the 
Dowinican!” “ Well done, Editor!” rise 
from various parts of the hall, in the midst 
of which Pembury retires positively for the 
last time. 

«* First Greek prize—Wraysford.” 

‘Wraysford advances gravely and slowly. 
The instant he appears there arises a 
cheer—the mightiest of any yet. Every- 


body cheers, and when they have done | 


cheering they stamp, and when they have 
done stamping they clap. 


or frown. 
cheer as well as anybody, and it grates on 
his ear unpleasantly as he listens. What 
ages it seems before it is done, and the 
noble Earl at last holds out the book and 
says, ‘‘I have great pleasure, Wraysford, 
in handing you this prize. Your school- 
fellows are all proud of you; I feel sure 
you deserve their good opinion. I wish 
you success, Wraysford; ” and so saying, 
the good old boy bobs affably, and Wrays- 
ford, amid another tempest of applause, 
bows too, and takes off his prize. 

“The next name,” says the Doctor, 
referring to his list, ‘“‘is that of the 
winner of the Nightingale Scholarship 
—(sensation)—and I may toll your lord- 
ship that the boy is, in the opinion of his 
examiners and myself, one of the most 
promising boys for his age that St. Domi- 


Wraysford ; 
stands disconcerted and flushed with the | 
demonstration, at a loss whether to smile : 
He knows the meaning of that ; 


nic’s has known. The examiners report 
that his answers to the questions on the 
paper deserve the greatest credit. I will 
say only this before his face: Nightin- 
gale Scholarship—Greenfield senior.” 

A solemn silence marks the close of the 
Doctor’s specch, in the midst of which 
Oliver, with pale face, but otherwise un- 
moved, advances to where the noble Earl 
stands, A few of the strangers greet his 
appearance with a clapping of hands, but 
the sound falls strangely on the silence all 
round, 

The noble Earl, who is evidently ready 
with a neat little speech which shall sum 
up the applause that never comes, is dis- 
concerted at this unwonted stillness. You 
might hear a pin fall as the old gentleman, 
in dumb show, places the certificate into 
the boy’s hand and tries to get at the words 
which the silence has scared away. 

Oliver waits no longer than he can help. 
With a bow, he takes the parchment and 
turns to quit the scene. 

It is at this moment that, somewhere or 
other in the hall, there rises a faint, almost 
whispered, hiss. Slight as it is, it falls 
with startling effect upon the dead silence 
which reigns. Then, like the first whisper 
of a storm, it suddenly grows and swells 
and rushes, angrily and witheringly, about 
the head of the wretched Oliver. Then as 
suddenly it dies away into silence, and the 
presentation of the Nightingale Scholar- 
ship is at an end. 

he visitors, the committee, the ladies, 
the noble Earl, look about them in blank 
astonishment and misery. The Doctor’s 
face flushes up mightily as he glares for 
one instant round him, and then drops his 
head over the prize list. 

The only thing there is for him to do he 
does. He calls on the next name as com- 
posedly as he can, and proceeds with the 

usiness of the day. 

But the magic has suddenly gone out of 
prize day, and no coaxing can bring it 

ack. The Fifth, and after them the Sixth, 
advance and receive their rewards amidst. 
the listless indifference of the audience, 
and uncheered by the faintest spark of 
enthusiasm. No one takes the trouble to 
cheer anybody. Even Raleigh, the captain, 
comes in and out almost unheeded; and 
when at last the final name is reached, it 
is a relief to every one. 

The rest of the day drags heavily—it is 
no use trying to get up the steam. The 
visitors are out of humour, and the noble 
Earl leaves early. 


The musical feast pro- : 


vided by tho glee club is a failure altogether. 
: A few only come to it, and nothing inter- 
feres with music like a poor audience. 

As to the charade, it is abandoned at the 
last. moment. 

Then a great many mothers and aunts 
make the discovery that there is an evening 
train from Maltby; and having made it, 
act upon it; and the tide of emigration 
sets out forthwith. 

Among the first to depart is Wraysford. 

As he appears at the school door, trunk 
in hand, waiting for the school omnibus 
(which vehicle, by the way, is having a 
busy time of it), Pembury hobbles up, simi- 
larly equipped for the road. 

«You off by this train?” says the latter 
to Wraysford. 

“Yes; are you?” 

“T may as well. I can get home by 
nine; and my people won’t be in a great 
rage if I turn up earlicr than they 
expect.” 

“Well, we may as well get a fly as wait. 
for the wretched omnibus,” says Wraysford. 
“Come along; there are flies at the corner 
of Hall Street.” 

Out walk the two, saying good-bye to 
one or two on the road. At the drive gate 
two boys are standing waiting for the 
omnibus. Wraysford and Pembury are 
upon them before they observe that these 
are Oliver and his brother. 

What is to bedone? There is no escap- 
ing them—they must pass; yet both of 
them, somehow, would at that moment— 
they couldn’t tell why—have dropped into 
the earth. 

Oliver looks up as they approach. 

Now or never! Wraysford feels he must 
say something ! 

“Good-bye, Greenfield,” he says. 
hope—” 
liver quietly takes Stephen’s arm and 
turns on his heel. 

Wraysford stares after him for a mo- 
ment, and then slowly goes on his way, 
breathing hard. 

“T wonder,” says Pembury, after a long: 
silence—‘‘ I wonder, Wray, if it’s possible 
we are wrong about that fellow?” 

Wraysford says nothing. 

‘He doesn’t act like a guilty person, 
Just fancy, Wray,” and here Tony pulls up 
short in a state of unwonted perturbation 
—‘‘just fancy if you and I and the rest. 
have been making fools of ourselves all the 
term!” 

Ah! my Fifth Form heroes, just fancy! 


(To be continued.) 


“Ty 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 
CHAPTER XXX.—LAND HO! THE ISLE OF DESOLATION—THE LAST BLINK OF SUNSHINE—THE AURORA BOREALI8—STRANGE ADVENTURE 


s ‘BLL, Magnus,” said Captain McBain 

one day to his old friend; ‘‘ what 
think you of our prospects of gaining the 
North Pole, or your mysterious island of 
Alba?” 

Magnus was seated at the table in the 
captain’s own room, with an old yellow, 
much-worn chart spread out before him, 
the only other person in the cabin, save 
these two, being Rory, who, with his chin 
resting on his hands and his elbows on the 
table, was listening with great interest to 
the conversation. 

“Think of it?” replied the weird wee 
man, looking up and glaring at McBain 
through his fierce grey eyebrows. ‘‘ Think 


WITH A BEAR, 


of it, air? Why we are nearly as far north 
now as we were in 1843. We'll reach the 
Isle of Alba, sir, if—” 

“If what, good Magnus?” asked 
McBain, as the old man paused. ‘If 
what?” 

“Tf that be all you want,” answered 
Magnus. 

““Nay, nay, my faithfal friend,” cried 
the captain, ‘‘that isn’t all. We want to 
reach the Pole, to plant the Britieh flag 
thereon, and return safely to our native 
shores again.” 

f So you will, so you will,” said Magnus, 
7d ae 


“What, another ‘if,’ Magnus!” said 


| McBain. ‘‘ What does this new ‘if’ refer 
to?” 


“Tf,” continued Magnus, ‘‘ Providence 
gives us just such another autumn as that. 
we have had this year. If not—” 

‘Well, Magnus, well?” 

“* We will leave our bones to lie among 
the eternal snows until the last trump shall 
sound.” 

After a pause, during which McBain 
seemed in deep and earnest thought, 

“Magnus,” he said, ‘‘my brave boys 
and I have determined to push on as far 
as ever wecan. We have counted all the 
chances, we mean to do our utmost, and. 
we leave the rest to Providence,” 
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Allan had entered while he was speak- | 
ing, and he said, as the captain finished, 
** Whatever a man dares he can do.” 


“To think,” said McBain, as he stood 


on the bridge one day with our heroes, 
‘that in the far distant past that lonely 


*‘ Brave words, my foster-son,” replied \ isle of gloom was once clad in all the 
‘McBain, grasping Allan’s hand, ‘‘and the | bright colours of tropical vegetation, with 


The Last Blink of Sunshine. 


spirit of these words gained for the En- | 
glish nation the victory in a thousand 
fights.” | 

“« Besides, you know,” added Rory, | 
looking unusually serious, ‘it is sure to 
come right in the end.” 

The Arrandoon, wonderful to relate, had 
now gained the extreme altitude of 86 deg. 
north latitude, and although winter was 
rapidly approaching, the sea was still a 
comparatively open one. Nor was the 
cold very intense; the frosts that had fled 
away during the short Arctic summer, had 
not yet returned. The sea between the bergs 
and floes was everywhere calm; they had 
passed beyond the region of fogs, and, it 
would almost seem, beyond the storm 
regions as well, for the air was windless. 

So on they steamed steadily though 
slowly, never relaxing their vigilance; so 
careful, indeed, in this respect was McBain, 
that the man in the chains as well as the 
“nest hand” were changed every hour, 
and only old and tried sailors were per- 
mitted to go on duty on these posts. 

“Land ahead!” was the shout one day 
from the nest. The day, be it remembered, 
was now barely an hour long. 

‘Land ahead on the daar ee hs 

““What does it look like, Mr. Steven- 
son?” cried the captain. 

The mate had run up at the first hail. 

“‘T can just see the tops of a few hills, 
sir,” was the reply, ‘towering high over 
the icebergs.” 

The Arrandoon bore away for this 
strange land. In three hours’ time they 
were lying off one of the dreariest and 
most desolate-looking islands it has ever | 
been the lot of mariners to behold. It | 
looked like an island of some worn-out 
planet, whose internal fires have gone for | 
ever out, from which life has long since | 
fled, which possesses no future save the 
everlasting night of silence and death. 

Some slight repairs were required in the | 
engine-room, so the Arrandoon lay here 
for a week. 


wild beasts roaming in its jungles and 
forests, and wild birds filling its groves 
with music, an island of sunshine, flowers, 
and beauty! And now behold it.” 

An expedition was got up to explore the 
isle, and to climb its highest peak to make 
observations. 

McBain himself accompanied it, so did 
Allan, Rory, and Seth. It was no easy 
task, climbing that snowy cone by the light 
of stars and Aurora. But they gained the 
summit ere the short, short day broke. 

To the far north and west they saw land 
and mountains, stretching away and away 
as far as eye could follow them. To the 
east and north water studded with ugly 
icebergs, that looked as if they had broken 
away from the shores of the western land. 

“ But what is that in the middle of that 


| yonder ice floe to the south and west ?” 
| cried Rory. 


‘As I live,’ exclaimed McBain, as he 
eyed the object through the glass, ‘‘it is 
a ship of some kind, evidently deserted ; 
and it is quite as evident that we are not 
the only explorers that have reached as far 
north as this island.” 

The mystery was explained next day, 
and a sad story brought to light. McBain 


| and party landed on the floe and walked 


towards the derelict. She was sloop- 
rigged, with sails all clewed, and her hull 
half hidden in snow. After a deal of diffi- 
culty they succeeded in opening one of the 
companion hatches, and making their way 
down below. 

No less than five unburied corpses lay 


_ huddled together in the little cabin. From 


their surroundings it was plain they had 
been walrus-hunters, and it was not diffi- 
cult to perceive that the poor fellows had 
died from cold and hunger, many, many 
years before. 

Frozen in too far upin this northern 
sea, they had been unable to regain the 
open water, and so had miserably perished. 

Next day they returned and laid the 
mortal remains of these unfortunate men 


| Powders. 


| 
in graves in the snow, and even Rory was 
much more silent and thoughtful than 
usual as they returned to the ship. 

Was it not possible that they might meet 
with a similar fate? ‘The poor fellows they 
had just buried had doubtless possessed 
many home ties; their wives and mothers 
had waited and wished a weary time, till 
at long last the heart had grown sick with 
hope deferred, and maybe the grave had 


| long since closed over them. 


Such were some of Rory's thoughts, but 
after dinner McBain ‘brought him up 
with a round turn,” as he phrased it. 

“Rory,” he cried, ‘go and play to us. 
Freezing Powders, you young rascal, brin 
that cockatoo of yours up on the table an 
wake us laugh.” 

Rory brightened up and got hold of his 
fiddle, and *‘ All right, sah,’’ cried Freezing 
‘*T bring de old cockatoo plenty 
quick. Come along, Cockie, you catchee 
my arm and pull yourse'f up. Dat’s it.”” 

‘‘Come on,” cried Cockie, hopping on 
the table and at once commencing to waltz 
and polka round. ‘‘Come on; play up, 


play up.” 
A queer bird was Cockie. He cared for 
nobody except his‘master and Rory. Rory 


he loved solely on account of the fiddle, 
but his affection for Freezing Powders was 
very genuine. When his master was glad, 
so was Cockie; when the little nigger boy 
felt tired, and threw himself down beside 
the cage to rest, then Cockie would open 
his cage door and back tail foremost under 
the boy’s arm, heaving as he did so a deep 
delighted sigh, as much as to say, ‘‘Oh! 
what joy it is to nestle in here!” 

Cockie was not a pretty bird; his bill 
was worn and all twisted awry, and his 
eyes looked terribly old-fashioned, and the 
blue, wrinkled skin around them gave him 
quite an antediluvian look, He was white 
in colour—or, more correctly speaking, he 
had been white once ; but time, that steals 
the roses from the softest cheeks, had long 
since toned him down toa kind of yellow 
lilac, so he did not look a very respectable 
bird on the whole, 

“‘ You ought to wash Lim,” McBain said, 
one day. 

“Wash him, sah?” said Freezing Pow- 
ders; ‘‘is dat de ’xpression you make use 
of, sah? Bless you, sah! I have tried 
dat plenty much often; I have tried to 
wash myself too! No good in eeder case, 
sah! I’ssure I speaks de truf.”” 

“‘Come on! come on!” cried Cockie. 
“Play up! play up! Lal de lal, de lal, 
de dal!” 

And round spun the bird, keeping time 
to the merry air, and every now "nd then 
giving a ‘‘ whoop!” such as could only be 
emitted by Cockie himself, a Connemara 
Irishman, or a Cuscarora Indian. 

But this is a remarkable thing : Cockie 
danced and whirled in one direction till 
he found bis head getting light, then 
he reversed the action, and whirled round 
the other! * 

It really scemed as if he would tire Rory 
out. ‘Lal de dal!” he sung; ‘‘ our days 
are short—whoop !—our lives are merry— 
lal de dal, de dal, de whoop!” 

But Rory changed his tactics; he began 
to play ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” 
leaning down towards the table. Cockie 
stopped ut once, and backed, tail foremost, 
in under the musician's hands, crouching 
down with a sigh to listen. 

But Rory went off again into the “Sprig » 
of Shillelagh,” and off went Cockie too, 


* This description of the wonderful bird is in no 
way overdrawn. 


« 
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dancing more madly than ever, with a 
small flag in his mouth that Freezing 
Powders had handed him. Then he 
stopped at last, and walked about gasp- 
ing, pitching penholders and pencils in all 
directions. 

«* Here's a pretty to-do!” he said, and 
when somebody laughed, Cockie simply 
shrieked with laugbter till he had every- 
body joining him and holding their sides, 
and feeling sore all over. Verily, Cockie 
was acure: No wonder his master loved 


im. 

In a few days the Arrandoon left the 
desolate island, which Rory had named 
“* Walrus Isle.” 


| through half the trials and troubles and 
griefs and worries I have had in life if I 
had not at times been able to seek solace 
and comfort from my old cremona. 

Our heroes thought at first they would 
greatly miss the light of the sun, but they 
soon got quite used to the strange electric 
light emitted by the splendid Aurora, com- 
bined with that which gleamed more 
steadily downwards from the brilliant 
stars. These stars were seen to best ad- 
vantage in the south; they seemcd very 
large and very near, and whether it was 
the reflection of the Aurora, or whether it 
was real, I never could tell, but they seemed 
to shine with differently coloured lights. 


Everybody was on deck as the vessel 
slowly steamed away. 


There were pure white stars, mostly low on 
the horizon; there were crimson and green 


on the ice-fields, if you listen, you can 
hear a stravge whispering, hissing sound 
| emitted from these clashing mixing spears. 
The following letters, whispered rapidly, 
give some faint idea of this mysterious 
sound :— 

“‘ Ush—sh—sh—sh—sh—sh—sh.” 

You can also produce a somewhat similar 
noise by rubbing your fingers swiftly back- 
wards and forwards on a sheet of paper. 

But indeed the whole firmament, whem 
ithe sky was clear, was precisely as Rory 
described it—‘‘ one beautiful poem.” 

Many bears were now seen, and nearly 
all that were seen were killed. They were 
enormously large and fierce, foolishly 
| fierce indeed, for they seldom thought of 
\ taking to flight. 


Most of the Jand was already shroude. changing stars, and yellow and rose-‘ 
‘coloured changing 


in gloom, only in the far distance a tall 
mountain-cone was all ablaze with a crim- | 
son glory, borrowed from the last blink | 
of sunshine. Yes, the god of day had sunk ‘ 
to rest, and they would bask no more in | 
his cheering beamns for many a long and: 
weary month to come. | 

“Give us a bass, Ray, old boy!” cried 
Rory; ‘‘ and you, doctor, a tenor.” 

And he started, 


Shades of evening, close not o’er us, 
Leave our lonely bark awhile, 
Morn, alas! will not restore us 
Yonder dim and distant isle.” 


Ah, reader! what a glorious thing music 
Hele tell you, honestly and truthfully, ' 


° 


do not believe I could have come | 


Old Seth acting Walrus. 


stars, and some of a 
pale-golden hue, the soft light of which 
was inexpressibly lovely. But any effort 
of mine to paint in words the extreme 
beauty of the heavons on clear nights would 
prove but a painful failure, so I leave it 
alone. The chief bow of the Aurora, I 
may just mention, is composed apparently 
of spears of ever-changing rainbow- 
coloured light. The artist in the illustra- 
tion I am enabled to present with this 
chapter has given us a beautiful picture, 
only the great bow of the Aurora is some- 
what too regular to look real. Had he 
heaped the spears more together in some 
parts, and thinned them in others, it would 
have been better, for they are continually 
falling back into masses and phalanxes, 
and anon advancing and clashing, as it 
were; and in the dread silence that reigns 


There were unicorns (narwhals) in the 

sea in scores, and walruses on the flat ice 
| by the dozen. It was after these latter 
that Master Bruin came prowling. 

A nice juicy walrus-steak a and 
| bear will tell you is the best thing in the 
| world for keeping the cold out. 

Old trapper Seth had strange ways of 
| bunting at times. One example must 
| suffice. 

Our heroes had been out after a walrus 
i which they had succeeded in killing. A 
bear or two had been seen an hour or two 
| before that, evidently on the prow), and 
| probably very hungry. Now, nothing will 
' fetch these kings of the northern ice more: 
| surely than the scent of blood. 

‘Young gentlemen,” said Seth, ‘“‘ there’s. 
a b’ar about somewheres, and I reckon 
‘he ain’t far off either. Now, we'll just- 
{whip this old walrus out o’ his ckin, 
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and Seth will creep in, and you'll see what 
you’ll see.” 

He was very busy with his knife as he 
spoke, and in a few minutes the crang was 
got out and thrown into the water, the 
head being left on. Into the skin crept 
the trapper, lying down at full length with 
his rifle closé*by his side, and by his di- 
rections away pulled the boat. 

It was not two hundred yards off, when 
up out of the sea scrambled a huge bear. 

“Hullo,” says Bruin, shaking himself 


like a dozen great Newfoundland dogs 
rolled into one—‘‘ hullo! they've killed the 
wallie and left him. Now won’t I havea 
blow-out just!” and he licked his great 
chops in anticipation. 

“Dear me!”’ continued Bruin, as the 
walrus turned right round and confronted 
him; ‘‘ why, they haven't quite killed you! 
Never mind, wallie, I'll put you out of 
pain, and I'll doit ever so gently. Then 
I'll just have one leetle bite out of your 
loin, you know.” 


“‘T guess you won't this journey,” said 
Seth, bringing his rifle into position as the 
bear prepared to spring. ‘I reckon it'll 
be the other way on, and b’ar’s steak ain’t 
to be sneezed at when it’s nicely cooked.” 

Bang! 

It was very soon over with that poor 
bear; he never even changed the position 
into which he had thrown himself, but lay 
there dead, with his great head on his 
paws, like a gigantic dog asleep. 


(To be continued.) 


PUCK TO THE RESCUE, 


By Farrugign Owen, AuTHor or “Was HE A CowARD?” ETC. 


HERE were no stars nor mocn overhead 
to cheer me that night. Black clouds 
hung low above the skylight. A few 
heavy drops fell, and I was forced to creep 
away to a corner. 

I was not so hungry now, but a sick, 
weary sensation was over me. I remem- 
bered tales I had read of the sufferings of 
shipwrecked men, and after a bit it seemed 
to me I was at sea. The wind howled 
among the chimney-pots—no, the ropes— 
and the waves pelted in at the—the port- 
hcles. , Why, why were they left open? 
‘Oh, of course that boy had broken them— 
but they shouldn’t starve him! How sick 
I was! 

Ah! Puck would go—but Harry—Gates 
—Mark! Mark! Why are they calling 
him Mark ? 

I struggled from my rambling dreami- 
hess. I sat up. Some one was calling 
<*Mark!” 

I tried to answer, my voice failed. Then 
I gave a wild foolish scream, more like & 
frightened girl than a boy. But it was 
enough. A lantern was flashing down 
on me, a ladder was descending from the 
skylight. 

Crash went the woodwork, then a man’s 
foot and leg, and a moment after Harry 
Gates stood beside me. 

“Why, old man!” was all he said. 

‘All right, mate,” he shouted up, and 
down came an arm and a hand. 

A mug of hot tea, bread-and-butter, 
with ham between it. No food was ever 
“so delicious! It seemed cruel to give me 
only so little, but Gates shook his head. 

“Not just yet, my lad? Andnow stand 
up. Are you hurt? When did you fall? 
Hullo! what's that!” . 

A bursting open of doors below was 
heard, a rush of feet up the stairs, hoarse 
voises calling, lights flashing. ; 

“‘ They’re off!” cried one. 

‘‘ Here! here!” shouts another. 

Then a loud knocking upon the door of 
the room where we were. 

“ Open! in the Queen’s name! ” 

‘It’s the police!” said Gates. 

Before he could reach the door it was 
burst open, and a couple of big constables 
-entered, while another kept at the door, on 
guard. 

‘‘ Here we have them!” cried the fore- 
most man, rushing upon Harry, who burst 
into a laugh. 

The man started back as the lantern 
flashed in our faces. 

“Why, Gates!” 

“Aye, it is me, Mr, Martin, and this 


CHAPTER Iv. 
is young Reed—Mr. Timms’s lad. You 
know him?” 

“Why, of course!” said the other po- 
liceman. ‘But, what!—you’ll have to 
explain—” 

He caught sight of the ladder, and was 
up it in a trice. 

“This youngster was after his pigeons, 
and fell down that skylight two days ago 
—wasn’t it, Mark? He’s half dead with 
cold and hunger.” 

“I didn’t fall,” I began. 

“Oh, well, clear out of this,” said Mr. 
Martin, the chief constable. ‘‘ Get down, 
all of you, to your own shop, and I’ll be 
there directly to hear particulars.” 

They had pretty well to carry me down 
the stairs and into our place, where old 
Betty was ready for us in a fine state of 
excitement. 

Whether she thought I had gen half- 
drowned or what—she had hot water, blan- 
kets, irons at the fire; but besides there 
was a well-spread table—tea, sausages, 
gruel, broth, toast, and all ready. She 
met us with uplifted hands. 

‘All along o’ they dratted birds,” she 
cried. ‘I wonder he hadn’t broke his 
neck afore.” 

Then Mr. Martin came in. ‘“ They are 
clean gone this time,” he said. ‘The 
scoundrels! we had thought to have nabbed 
them there too, pat enough.” 

“What scoundrels ?”? Harry asked. 

‘«Was it them I saw cooking?” I asked. 

Then I had to tell my story. 

“* Cooking!” cried the chief policeman. 
“Nice cooking! They are the worst gang 
of coiners out! You may think yourself 
lucky you got off as you did, my boy. 
That fellow sticks at nothing! But we 
shall have them yet.” 

But Puck! I was so anxious to hear all 
about my pigeon. 

“Ah!” said little Mrs. Gates, who made 
one of the party. ‘‘ Doesn’t it seem like a 
Providence that we should have altered 
our minds and gone to my brother's at 
Rundlewood, where that very bird was 
hatched and brought from? and of course 
he flew straight there, as Harry and Tom 
had ‘always used to send their messages, 
and came right up to Tom waddling and 
lifting of his wing to show him what he'd 
got, and Tom with the writing ke couldn’t 
make head nor tail of, and brought it to 
Harry, thinking it was one of his larks, 
and Gates, as soon as he’d read it, starts 
off without a morsel in bis lips—” 

‘And you as bad, little woman, so you 


needn’t talk,” said her husband. 


“Then you didn’t call for me on Sun- 
day, Harry ?” I asked. , 

He looked up surprised. 

“Oh! of course! you never got my 
letter. Why, I sent word that you was to 
meet me at the station, as we should not 
have time to come for you, leaving early 
for Rundlewood. You've got that letter?” 
he asked of Betty. 

“ Better!” returned the good old woman, 
nodding at me. ‘‘ Oh, he'll soon be better 
when he gets his appetite.” 

There was a general laugh at that. It 
seemed to me as though I should be ai 
appetite for the rest of my life. 

I was so shaken and queer that when 
Mr. Timms came in next day he would not 
hear of my going to work just yet. 

I was to reat for a week, and Harry pro- 
posed I should go to stay at Rundlewood, 
his brother-in-law’s place. a 

You may guess my delight when I found 
that it was a sort of menagerie on  amall 
scale. 

Mr. Farmer trafficked in such things, 
going to and fro between the seaport towns 
and Rundlewood, to buy the animals 
brought from abroad, and disposing of 
them to gentlemen and others who had a 
fancy that way. 

There were foreign sheep, and goats, and 
antelopes, two young bears, lots of mon- 
keys and dogs, and birds without number, 
kinds which I had never even heard of. 

Here I found Puck again—or rather he 
found me—for I had not been there many 
minutes before he found his way to my 
shoulder. 

I entered into the ways of the business 
so heartily, that good Mr. Timms said it 
would be a pity to hinder my bent. I 
should make s better naturalist, he said, 
than ever I should a bookbinder. No 
doubt he was right. 

Any way, he kindly cancelled my inden- 
tures, and my home was made for many a 
year at Rundlewood. There in time 
‘Farmer and Reed” became pretty well 
known, and there my son Mark was born. 


* * * . e 


‘So that was the same man who came 
in with the bird to-day?” son Mark asks, 
when my story is ended. ‘The man you 
saw in the attic?” 

Well, I did not recognise him, nor he me, 
it seems. But the sight of the lad’s face 
scared him, by its likeness to the one which 
no doubt was printed on his memory as 
his had been on mine, though it was only 
when I saw it in the same aspect, turned 
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upwards in sudden terror, that I recalled 
it. 

What he had specially to fear from me 
it is impossible to say. 

Perhaps the remembrance of the boy he 
had left to starve in the empty house had 
haunted him, for it is true cuough that an 
evil conscience ‘doth make cowards of us 
all.” 

THE END. 


————_¢-e-¢—__ 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1881 
AND 1882. 


(Continued from page 459.) 


-Q\EconpD on the list comes Yorkshire, with no 
less than sixteen inatches, ten of them wins 

and thre2 losses, the highest innings being the 
388 against Surrey, the lowest the 96 against 
Lancashire. The total runs made were 4,390, 
being an average of 19, the best individual re- 
port being that of our best professional batsman, 
lyett, with 37: no less than three membersof the 


team, which was exclusively a professional one, } 
bade 


and therefore not liable to sudden changes such 
as the Gloucestershire and other amatcur teams, 
exceeding the century in county matches, 
Gloucestershire is returned as playing only ten 
matches, and winning four and losing two, 
though asa matter of fact they played twelve 
county matches with half a dozen wins and a 
couple of defeats, but the Somersetshire events 
are not counted in by the powers that be. This 
year Somersetshire is to play Lancashire as well, 
-und will probably be admitted into the mystic 
circle. It is certainly stronger than Hampshire, 
Derbyshire, or Sussex, and with at least half a 
dozen first-class men, besides Mr. H. Evans, the 
Oxford bowler, and Mr. W. N. Roe, the Cam- 
bridge big hitter, ought to render a very satis- 
factory account of itself. Gloucestershire had the 
highest county score of the year, the 483 against 
Nottingham, and their grand total comes out at 
2,683 runs, at an average of 19. Middlesex 
played nine matches, winning three and drawing 
three, their highest score being the 259 against 
Surrey, the match in which for the first time in 
a first-class match ‘a tarpaulin was used during 
the intervals to protect the pitch from the rain. 
The total runs amounted to 2,270, or an average 
of 16, Mr. C. T. Studd having the best individual 
teturn, though not a very good one, of 28. 
Nottinghamshire cricket was unhappily mado 
notorious by what will perhaps be known in the 
future as the ‘cricket strike,” which reflected 
very little credit on either side. The match 
for Oscroft’s benefit, which was postponed in 
consequence of the disagreement, is to take 
place this year on September 4th, and will be 
Nottinghamshire v. Australia. There were 
twelve matches; and wins, draws, and losses 
each amounted to four. The highest innings 
was the 377 gained against Surrey ; the lowest 
—and the lowest of the year—the 35 against 
Yorkshire. The total runs were 2,871, or an 
average of 15, and the best Peeformer was Selby, 
with an average of 28. Kent had a disastrous 
season, with seven losses out of ten engagements, 
the wins being only against Derbyshire and 
Sussex. The absence of Lord Harris, and the 
illness of Mr. Frank Penn and the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh, being most unfortunate. Mr. E. F. 3. 
Tylecote, of Clifton fame, appeared in the 
county ranks, however, and heads the averages 
with 35, and Mr. Renny-Tailyour, whose 
big-hitting performances at Chatham have 
hitherto ranked amongst the events of the 
season, comes second with 30. If the record 
of Kent was bad, that of Surrey was worse, 
nine defeats ont of fourteen engagements being 
anything but encouraging, and this particularly 
when we remember the time and pains spent 
on trying the colts early in the season. Sussex 
lost eight matches out of ten, though strength- 
ened by the two Ardingly boys, Messrs. Bettcs- 
worth and Blackham, whose extraordinary 
school performances were mate special men- 
tion of in cur article last year, and who figure well 


in the averages, Mr. Bettesworth coming first 
with 27, and Mr. Blackham fourth in batting 
and bowling. Derbyshire had five losses and 
two wins out of eight engagements, so that the 
record is by no means brilliant. The team was 
very weak, but it was materially strengthened 
by the addition of Mr. Docker, who heads the 
averages with 36, and who—thanks principally, 
it must be confessed, to the contined limits of 
Mote Park—knocked off 107 in the ‘match 
against Kent. Bedfordshire won three matches, 
losing one and drawing three. Essex won one 
match, drawing one and losing three. Hamp- 
shire played four matches and lost them all. 
Herefordshire won one match and lost two. 
Hertfordshire won two matches and drew two; 
Northamptonshire won two and drew one, and 
Suffolk drew two and lost three. 

Last year began with as favourable cricket 
weather as could bo desired, and hence very 
heavy scoring prevailed until the August rains; 
in fact, in the ‘‘ Friara against the Gentlemen 
of Notts” match in July, we have in the 742 
the highest innings ever recorded as being made 
by an eleven in this country, and just equalling 
the Melbourne score of 1879 ; and in Mr. Roe’s 
415 (of which we treated at length in No, 
138) we have our present highest individual 
acore. In Mr. Hornby’s 188 against Derbyshire 
we had the highest innings of the year in a first- 
class match ; in Dr. W. G. Grace's 182 against 
Notts we had the highest total ever obtained 
on the Trent Bridge Ground, and in the same 
gentleman’s 100 against the Players at the Oval 
we had the best innings of the year in point of 
quality. Of individual scores over the century 
in a single innings in any match, there are 
nearly six hundred, including Mr. Forbes’s 331, 
and fifteen other scores over two hundred. 
Among well-known batsmen, we have at the top 
of the list Dr. W. G. Grace with 208, 196, 182, 
124, 109, and 100; Dr. E. M. Grace with 228, 
181, 153, 133, 131, and 116; Mr. A. P. Lucas 
with 203, 109, 142, 184, and 118; Mr. Frank 
Penn with 129, 107, 102, and 102, and Mr. 
A. N. Hornby with 188, 145, and 102 (all for 
his county) ; and amongst others of lesser note 
the chronicle is headed by Mr. W. N. Roe with 
415, 175, 149, 114, 114, 105, and 103 ; and the 
Rev. Mr. Scott with 196, 144, 145, 126, 105, 
105, and 102. 

In the averages Mr. Hornby occupies first 
place, his aggregate being 1,531 runs in 37 in- 
nings for 41 each, a truly remarkable perform- 
ance. During the last eight years the old 
Harrovian has amassed 6,466 in 217 innings, or 
an average of over 29, a record only eclipsed by 
that of Dr. W. G. Grace, who this year takes 
second place with 22 innings for 792 runs, or 
an average of 87, his absence from first-class 
matches during May and Juno placing him at a 
considerable disadvantage. Next to him in 
rotation come Messrs. C. F. H. Leslie with 35, 
W._W. Read with 32, C. T. Studd with 31, L. 
C. Docker with 31, G. B. Studd with 30, A. G. 
Steel with 29, and A. P. Lucas with 24. Of 
the professionals Ulyett comes first with 38 in- 
nings for 1,197 runs, or an average of 33, Sclby 
takes second place with 29, Ephraim Lockwood 
totalled 1,060 runs with an average of 27, Bates 
896 with 20, and Emmett 829 with 20. In the 
front rank of the bowlers we have Messrs. A. 
H. Evans, W. G. Grace, A. Penn, A. G. Steel, 
and C. T. Studd with 28 wickets for 276 runs 
at 9, 88 wickets for 677 runs at 17, 45 for 
879 at 19, 125 for 1,683 at 18, and 79 for 1,284 
at 16 respectively. Peate is best professional 
bowler of the year, with 162 wickets for 2,088 
runs at 12 for each wicket, and then come Bar- 
low, Emmett, Allan Hill, Mycroft, Alfred 
Shaw, and Watson. Crosland has on a small 
total the best average of the year—but does 
Crosland bow] ? 

Of the curiosities we have the usual innings 
of an cleven without a run, though we are afraid 
that there were many other such besides that of 
Nether Whitacre which have not been recorded. 
We have the big innings of the Friars, we have 
Lansdown’s 334 for two wickets, Thornbury’s 
674 for three wickets, and Emmauuel’s 708 for 
four wickets. In bowling we have Mr. Rother- 
ham removing his opponent’s stump with a ball 


which sent the bail flying sixty-three yards he- 
hind the wicket, Barlow taking six Derbyshire 
wickets for three runs, and in the return the 
same number of wickets for no runs at all, Peate 
taking four wickets with as many balls, Ry- 
lott’s ten Richmond wickets in the first innings, 
and five in the second for three runs only, and 
above ell the performance of Mr. Sainsbury, 
who, at Napier, in New Zealand, when the 
scorers stood up and announced a tie, Napier, 
having five wickets to fall, kept the match at 
the tie by bowling down the five wickets one 
after the other without the run being obtained ! 

In cur next article we shall deal with the 
school matches of the season. 


Correspondence. 


QUERIST.—As we stuted in the articles, one of the car- 
riages was on view at the International Exhibition. 
The articles dealt with well-known facts, to which 
there are scores of living witnesses. All over the 
west of England the kite-carriages are well known, 
There is not a particle of fiction about the matter. 


HL. F. Hanper.—Purely a delusion. Sea's are skinned 
in the ordinary way, aud the gloss is produced by the 
dressing. 

FisueR Boy.—A dredge is practically a carpet-bag with 
the mouth kept open, and you could make one for 
yourself out of poy old bag frame. Do not forget 
the weight about six inches in front of fhe dredge to 
keep it on the bottom. 


Cuymist.— Paint your brass with “ Lunadine,” or clean 
it thoroughly (chemically), and coat it with chloride 
of silver and table-salt cream, which you make by 
getting sixpennyworth of nitrate of silver in half a 
pint of distilled water, and putting it into a basin 
with some salt water, and when the liquids have 
curdled, and all the silver chloride sunk to the bot- 
tom, pouring off the water and stirring in three 
pennyweights of crushed washing-soda, and half as 
much table-ralt, and as much warm water as will 
form the whole into a cream. Carefully paint the 
article over, keeping your fingers well away from the 
cream, and wash it In clean hot water. 


GUILLAUME F. THoMPSON.—Michael Bruce wrote Sir 
James the Ross, modern version, but it is an old 


Trews and Others.—1. Nothing of the kind ; the per- 
centage is very sinzll, Accidents occur everywhere, 
but the number of deaths from accident are compara~ 
tively few when compared with the total deaths from 
all causes. It has been calculated from official and 
elaborate data by one of the most eminent of living 
statisticians, that if a person were to live continually 
in a railway carriage, and spend all his time {in rail- 
way travelling, the chance in favour of his dying 
from a railway accident would not occur until he ha 
been rushing along the lines for nine hundred and 
sixty years! 2 The average express speed in Eng- 
land is said to be fifty miles an hour, in Kelgium 
forty-one, in France and Germany thirty-nine, in 
Italy thirty-one, and in Austria, Russia, and Switzer- 
land twenty-seven. 3. For embossed scraps try 
Messrs, Tuck and Co., City Road. 


Megrcy.—There are several good American “ fillers” 
for wood which it is intended to French polish. Try 
plaster-of-paris and water mixed into a cream, and 
rubbed across the pores with a rough rag, or slake 
fine whiting in the drying-oil. Your “filler” should 
be of the same colour as the wood. You will find 
the lumpiness disappear if you sand-paper with the 
paper stretched over a block of wood. To prevent 
the card cockling on which you have mounted your 
drawings, paste a thin piece of paper un its back. 


ANIMALCULIST, — Tho “ Micregraphic Dictionary” of 
Messrs. Griffith and Henfrey, published by Van 
Voorst, Paternoster Row, is the book you require. 
Coming on, fo time. 

M. Fry.—The first railway opened was the Stockton 
and Darlington in 1825, then came the Manchester 
and Liverpool in 1830. The London and North. 
Western and Great Northern were opened in 1838, 
the Midland in 1839, and the London and South. 
Western and London Brighton and South Coast in 
1840. 

ENTOMON (Sansfield).—The ichneumons enclosed be- 
long to one of the small Microgasters, which are 
parasitic upon the larvw of various Iepidoptera. The 
caterpillar is too much damaged to identify. 


KATTANENNK.—We really caonot tell, unleas the birds 
have been insutticiently nourished. 


G. P.—Double draughts would be played on the same 
board as double chess, on which the number of 
aqnares is doubled by adding a couple of rows to 
each of the four sides, and so leaving a blank angle 
at each corner. The men would be black, white, 
blue, and red, and the game would be played in two 
partnerships, each colour attacking and being at- 
tacked by two of the others; the game would get 
too complicated to be interesting, just as double 
chess does, which usually begins in a massacre and 
ends in a fog. e 


W. White, 38. 2d. ; per Wm. 
Burdon, 2s. ; per Thomas Ro- 
binson, 33. 34.; per Ed. Rob- 
son, per Thomas Pen- 
man, 68, ld.; per Fred. Ferry 
and John Grahs 7d.; per 
W. B. Joic per John | 
Hutchinson, 1s. 10d.; per G. 
Hunter, 1s. 10d,; per J. J. 
ver Alfred 


per G. Bosom- 
worth, 2s. Gd. ; per G. Jarrett, 
1s. 4d. ; per J-_n RB, Palmer, 


‘following letter, just received from the Secretary of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, will speak for itself :— 


Royau Nationa Lirezoar Instirution, 
7th March, 1882. 
My Dear Mr. Hutchison, 

I have the pleasure to acquaint you that this Committee, at their last 
meeting, decided to place the ** Boy's Own ” first Lifeboat at the station I men- 
tioned to you befure, i.c., Looe, on the Cornish coast, 

As we feel sure that you will hereafter have cause to rejoice that 
the boat was placed upon that important station, I trust that the 
decision of the Committee will give you and your colleagues 
satisfaction, 
Iam, 
Yours very truly, 
Ricuarp Lewis. 


“Son's Own” Lifeboat fund. 


(Sums received to March 11th ) 


£2. a4 
Amount previously acknowledged ..1053 19 4 


March 11.— Boys of Alexandra Road 
School, Gateshead :—Per T, H, Elliott, 
£1 88. Gd. ; per R. Hewitt, 28. 7}d.; per 
Frank Moore, 1s, 5d.; per Robt. Thomp- 
son, 1s. Gd. ; per Geo, Dodd, 7d. ; per 
Ernest Gibson, 2s. 2d.; per J. W. Bruce, 
2s. ; per G. Thompson, Sd. ; per Robert 
Robinson, 3s. 10d. ; per W. Summers, 
6d. ; per Charles Miller, 10d. ; per John 


A 


28. 6}. — Per J, Murco!t (Liverpool), 
; Per Claude H, E. Clark (Hamp- 
7d.; Per Mr, Richard Young, 
from Parochial School, Batts, Shanklin, 
d.; Three Readers of South Hackney, 
.; K. W. (Ballathie), 1s, 
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Carried forward .. £1061 5 6 
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THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By rue Rey. T. S. Mitiisctoy, 
Author of “Some of Our Fellows,” “A Holiday 
Tramp,” ete. 


CHAPTER II. 


pe made himself as large as he could, and 
© scarcely knew which he enjoyed most, the 
motion of the carriage or the excitement of 
looking out for thieves, who, he felt sure, would 
not succeed in stopping them, even if they 
should venture to show themselves. It was 
a relief to him, after the perils he had under- 
gone, to find himself so comfortably placed in 
the rumble, with the tall corporal by his side. 
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“Jack kneeled by his bedside.” 
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“TY wish I had a pistol,” said Jack. 
“Haven't you got one that you could lend 
me?” 

‘‘ Hold tongue,” the corporal answered. 
“What would you do with pistol ?” 

“‘T could fire it off,” said Jack. 

“And make noise. What good would 
that do?” 

“It might help to alarm the highway- 
men. if it did not hit them.” 

“Hold tongue, boy. Take that,” he 
added, presently, giving him the large 
carriage umbrella. ‘‘ Do for you, that will 
—ready, pr’sent, fire!” 

Jack looked at the umbrella disdainfully, 
and laid it down on the top of the car- 
riage. He made no further effort to con- 
verse with Marks, who was very “short” 
in his manner, but sat by his side in silence, 
keeping his eyes and ears open. 

They had not gone far when the form 
of a man on horseback was visible at a 
short distance. He did not approach the 
earriage, but kept pace with it, riding 
slong upon the turf and leaping over the 
gorse-bushes. 

Presently another horseman was seen on 
the other side, cantering along in the same 
manner. 

Jack touched his companion, and pointed 
first to one side and then to the other, but 
the figures were not always visible; they 
scem-d to vanish in the gloom and to 
appear again, now going ahead, now 
falling to the rear. 

‘*T dare say there are others not far off,” 
whispered Marks, ‘‘ waiting for the crack 
of the whip.” 

He cocked his pistol as he spoke, and 
knew, by the sudden ducking down of the 
‘‘ round black thing” before him, that the 
sound had reached the postboy’s ears. 

“Go on,” said a voice from the window, 
low, but stern, ‘‘If you stop now or utter 
a sound you’re a dead man.” 

And on they went. 

Suddenly a shout was heard out of the 
darkness, not very far ahead, 

“Halt!” 

At the same moment the two horsemen, 
who had till then kept their distance, rode 
up to the carriage. 

“Halt !’? was repeated with an oath, 
from a third rider who now appeared in 
view, closc to the horses’ heads. The 
postboy stooped down over his beasts, and 
did not attempt to check their pace. 

“On with you!” cried the voice from 
the window; no longer in low tones, 
but with fierceness and determination. 
“Quicker; do you hear?” 

“Halt! stop! pull up!” was repeated 
from three or four voices now. 

But the postilion, placed between two 
fires, stooped his head lower and kept on 
his way. 

Jack looked at the corporal, who was 
leaning forward, with a pistol in each 
hand, waiting for an opportunity of using 
them. Presently he pointed one of them 
and fired, but apparently without effect. 
A moment later there was a second report, 
and Jack saw a flash of fire within two or 
three yards of him, and felt the flesh of his 
scalp ercep and his hairstand onend. The 
report frightened the horses, and causcd 
them to start off at a gallop, while the flash 
revealed to the thieves the form of two 
figures in the rumble, where they had 
counted upon seeing only one. 

Jack, mortified and perplexed at finding 
himself absolutely without any weapon at 
such a juncture, seized the umbrella, the 
only thing within his reach, and scarcely 
knowing what he was about, made a lunge 


with it at the head of one of the highway- 
men as the carriage passed him. The man 
evidently took it for a blunderbuss, and 
reined in his horse suddenly, throwing it 
almost upon its haunches, and before the 
animal could recover itself, its hoofs slipped 
upon the soft uneven turf, and horse and 
rider fell together to the ground. 

The postilion now spurred on his horses 
with a will, and they tore along the road 
at their utmost speed. The highwaymen 
made no further attempt. to pursue them, 
and after some time the wheels touched 
firmer ground, and were heard creaking 
along upon a rough but solid road, and 
the carriage drew up at length at the door 
of a roadside inn, or posting-house. 

Colonel Eustace had no sooner entered 
the inn than he sent for Jack, and ques- 
tioned him closely as to his first meeting 
with the highwaymen, by which he had 
been enabled to give the travellers notice 
of their intended attack. The postboy 
also was brought into the room, having 
been detained by the colonel’s orders, and 
Maries mounted guard over him at the 

oor. 

‘*You have had a narrow escape,” the 
colonel said, agdressing the postilion. ‘I 
have a great mind to send you to gaol. I 
know your tricks. You delayed us on the 
road that we might cross the plain after 
dark, and then abe began to smack your 
whip as a signal to your accomplices, the 
Cropper and his gang. How much do 
they pay you for such a night’s work ?” 

The posiney. protested that he had never 
before been suspected of such a “‘ game; ” 
he was an honest lad as any in the country, 
and all he wanted was his one-and-three- 
pence a mile, and as much more as the 
gentleman liked to give him for himself. 
He thought it very hard that he should be 
treated as a robber and shot at before and 
behind for doing his duty. But the colonel 
only ordered him off, and warned him that 
he would come to the gallows some day, 
and his friends with him. 

‘« By-the-by,” he said, when the postboy 
was gone; ‘‘ who fired those shots ?”’ 

“T did, your honour,” said Marks. ‘‘I 
fired one of them, and one of those rascally 
highwaymen fired the other. But I could 
get no aim in the dark, nor he neither.” 

‘‘ What became of him?” the colonel 
asked. 

“He rolled over on the grass,” said 
Marks, ‘‘ but he was not hurt, for he was 
up again immediately. I don’t think my 
bullet touched him.” 

““No,” said Jack, excitedly, “it was I 
who shot that fellow.” 

“You! why, you had no pistol!” 

“No, but I shot him; at least, I aimed 
at him with the big umbrella. He thought 
it was a gun, and fell backwards in at- 
tempting to avoid it.” 

“Truo, your honour,” said Marks. 
“True it is; I saw it.” 

“Well done, boy,” said the colonel. 

Jack, already a little confused at his 
own boldness of speech, and pleased with 
the colonel’s approval, cast down his eyes, 
and began to play with his hat, twirling it 
round in his hands. In doing this his finger 
caught in a hole near the crown. 

““ Hullo!” he said, half aloud, and lifted 
up his hat to examine it. ‘‘ Hullo!” he 
repeated. 

‘« What's that?” the colonel asked. 

“A hole, sir.” 

‘<A bullet-hole,” said Marks, taking the 
hat from him; ‘‘two holes; see, your 
honour; there’s where the bullet went in; 
and here’s where it came out. An inch 


lower and it would have gone through the 
boy’s head. Didn’t you feel it, lad?” 

“TI felt something,” Jack answered, re- 
membering how his hair had crept, and the 
skin of his head tingled, just when the 
pistol was fired. 

“Look at his head, Marks,” said the 
colonel. 

Marks did so, but could not find any- 
thing amiss. 

«You are a plucky lad,” said tho col- 
onel; ‘“‘ we must make a soldier of you.” 

“No, thank you, sir,” Jack replied. 

‘“Why not?” 

“‘I would rather be a sailor, sir; I am 
going to sea.” 

‘You would have to go to sea if you 
were a soldier. I am going to embark 
immediately for the Mediterranean, and 
Tl take you with me.” 

“No, thank you, sir,” said Jack, ‘I 
don’t wish to be a soldier.” 

‘Little fool!” said Marks, parentheti- 


ly. 

“You can go now,” the colonel said, 
“and there’s something to buy yourself 
another hat with,” placing a five-shilling 
piece in his hand. ‘‘ Look to him, Marks, 
and take care of him. We must make a 
soldier of him.” 

“‘'Yes, your honour,” the corporal re- 
plied; and moved towards the door, push- 
ing Jack before him. 

At the door he turned and made a mili- 
tary salute, and desired Jack to do the 
same; but Jack madea sweep with his hat, 
and kicked out his leg behind him, sailor 
fashion; and so they left the room. A 
relay of horses had been ordered, and after 
a hasty meal they resumed their journey, 
regolved to press forward that night as far 
as Salisbury. The colonel was going to 
London to join his regiment, which was 
ordered abroad, and was anxious to get 
there with as little delay as possible. Jack 
climbed up, rather unwillingly, to his place 
in the rumble ; but it was all on his way to 
Portsmouth, and he was glad of the lift; 
resolving to break loose after another stage 
or two. 

At Salisbury Marks took him to the bar 
of the King’s Head, where they put up, and 

ve him a good supper; and then con- 
Sicted him to # room upstairs in which 
were two beds. 

‘Say prayers, boy,” said the corporal ; 
‘don’t mind me.” 

Then he got into one of the beds him- 
self, and fell asleep almost immediately ; 
as if he thought that Jack’s prayers would 
do for both of them. f 

Jack kneeled by his bedside, as he was 
bid, and would have done so in any case. 
He had special reasons for not neglecting 
such a duty now. He had had a narrow 
escape, when he came to think of it. The 
hair of his head crept again, as he remem- 
bered the strange sensation he had ex- 
perienced when the bullet passed over it. 
An inch lower and his brains would have 
been scattered and his career ended; an 
inch lower, and where would he have been 
at that moment! ‘Yes; hesaid his prayers 
with more earnestness than usual, and 
gave thanks also for the merciful Provi- 
dence which had preserved him from the 
highwayman’s bullet. ‘(An inch is as 
good as a mile,” said he; ‘‘ but the inch 
and the mile are alike in God’s power. 
While He takes care of me it will make no 
real difference whether I am on board ship, 
with round shot flying about on every side, 
or at homein Dorsetshire, Yes, an inch is 

ood asa mile as long as our Father 


holds the measure in His hands.” 
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He lay awake for some time thinking 
over his adventures, and listening to Marks, 
whose snoring reverberated through the 
room. Marks also had had an escape ; 
but he seemed to think nothing of it. Jack 
wondered much that one who could give 
such good advice should set such a poor 
example, 

‘« But he is only a soldier,” said the boy 
to himself ; ‘‘ only a soldier.” 

Jack had a great contempt for soldiers, 
or fancied that he had. There had been a 
time when he admired soldiers above every 
other class of men. He had followed the 
recruiting sergeant when he put up at The 
Sickle in Barford, admiring his manly 
bearing, his smart uniform, his bright 
side-arms and brass buckles, and the 
stream of ribbons flowing from his tall 
grenadier’s hat. He used to envy the re- 
cruits who took the king’s shilling, and to 
wish that he could enlist and go with them 
into foreign parts to meet old England’s 
foes. But now he knew better, or thought 
he did. The bos'n’s visit had put all such 
ideas to flight. The bos’n ke dis- 
paragingly of soldiers, ridiculing their 
stiff movements, and speaking of them 
generally with pity and dislike. ‘‘ Pipe- 
clay ” was his usual and crushing rejoinder 
when a soldier’s life was mentioned. 
“‘ Pipeclay ” was his answer whenever tha 
recruiting sergeant was alluded to. If any 
one asked him why he disliked soldiers, 
“«Pipeclay” was his only reply. There 
was no getting over such an ar, ent as 
that. The villagers thought there must 
be something very decisive in it, and went 
away satisfied. The bos’n was such a 
pleasant fellow, and so hearty about his 
‘own calling, that he must have good 
reasons for entertaining such a dislike to 
the other branch of the national service. 
«*Pipeclay” goes a great way with some 
people who are not villagers, if spoken by 
the right man, and in the right manner. 
“*Pipeclay”’ has closed many an argument 
and silenced many ascruple. ‘‘ Pipeclay,” 
or some other shibboleth of the kind, is 
-often taken as a conclusion of the matter 
-even by those who are able, if they would 
take the trouble, to think for themselves 
and to form more correct and charitable 


judgments of their fellow-men. 
If the bos’n could have forgotten 
“« pipeclay” for a moment, and considered 


honestly why soldiers are unpopular on 
board ship, he would have found, perhaps, 
that the fault lay as much in the blue- 
jacket as in the red-coat. Soldiers have 
many unpleasant duties to perform; they 
are a kind of police among the sailors, and 
often have to report and bring to punish- 
ment those who offend against the rules of 
the ship. They are like fish out of water, 
incapable of performing a sailor's work, 
yet living among them. A man ought not 
to be unpopular for fulfilling his duty, 
which the marines do splendidly, both sat 
sea and onshore; but prejudice and “‘ pipe- 


clay” are invincible, 

After all, the supposed dislike of sailors 
for their red-coated comrades is in reality 
little more than a fashion. They fight 
side by side, supporting each other in the 
most noble and generous manner; they 
are often very good friends individually, 
and are ready to bear testimony to each 
other’s good qualities. But it seems to be 
the right thing for a sailor to speak slight- 
ingly of “ sojers,’”’ and landsmen who listen 
to them are apt to take it for ted that 
they feel as they speak, and think exactly 
as they say. Therefore Jack held it to be 
a part of his new or intended calling to 


hold a soldier, or at least a soldier’s occu- 
pation, in contempt, and he now lay awake 
thinking anxiously over what Colonel 
Eustace had said to him. 

“I won’t be a soldier,” said Jack to 
himself, 
general in the army. I will never be a 
soldier. What would the bos’n think of 
me? ‘Pipeclay!’ he would say, and 
would never speak to me again.” 

Thinking over this question, it occurred 
to him that, as there were press-gangs for 
the navy, compelling men to serve on 
board ship whether they would or no, so, 
for anything he knew to the contrary, 
there might be compulsory service in 
the army. If so, what chance would he 
have of escaping it? Colonel Eustace 
had said to the corporal, ‘‘See to him, 
Marks; take care of him; don’t lose 
sight of him; we must make a soldier 
of him,” and so on. Marks also had 
charged the people in the bar to look after 
him and take care of him. Had they 
meant this literally? Was he, even now, 
@ prisoner in the corporal’s custody ? 
Marks was not, it was true, mounting 
guard over him; anything but that; but 
he had got him in the same room with 
him, and meant, perhaps, to keep him 
safely there, and to take him away next 
morning and enlist him in spite of himself. 

Jack resolved to keep awake till every- 
thing was quiet in the house, and then to 
steal downstairs and make his escape; but 
he had scarcely settled this in his mind 
when fatigue got the better of him and he 


fell fast asleep. . 

He dreamed that he was being drilled 
with a sompeny. of recruits, and that every 
time he was ordered to ‘‘shoulder arms” he 
found himself performing the exercise with 
a large and corpulent umbrella, to the great 
amusement of the bos’n and a crowd of 
his shipmates, one of whom began to be- 
labour him with a rope’s-end for making 
such a fool of himself, calling out at every 
stroke, ‘‘ Pipeclay—pipeclay—pipeclay.” 

The belabouring was not entirely a 
dream. Marks was punching him, and 
calling to him to wake up, or he would 
have to go away without his breakfast. 

“Where am I going to?” Jack inquired, 
gaping tremendously, as if he would have 
prallowed. a whole breakfast at one mouth- 

“Going to sleep again, I believe,” said 
Marke, giring him a good shake. ‘‘ Get 
up.” 


Jack did as he was bid, and ventured 
again to ask what they were going to do 
with him. 

“Going to take you with us. Drummer- 
boy in our own regiment—if you behave 
yourself.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to be a soldier!” 

“Nonsense, don’t want! Took the 
king’s shilling last night, didn’t you?” 

“No,” said Jack, stoutly ; but just then 
@ crown-piece fell out of his trousers pocket 
as he was dressing. 

‘What's that, then? ’? Marks asked, ina 
decided tone. : 

“The colonel gave me that,” Jack be- 


gan. . 

“Baid so,” Marks answered; ‘‘ very well, 
then!” 

“He gave it meas a present,” said Jack, 
beginning to be really frightened ; ‘‘ but I 
never id I would enlist, and never meant 
to.” 

‘All right,” said Marks; ‘‘ they all say 
that when it’s too late; got your name 
down, anyhow ; said you meant to serve the 
king, didn’t you?” 


‘*No, not if he could make me aj 


“On board ship, I said,” Jack protested, 
stoutly. 

“All same,” said Marks, ‘‘ foreign ser- 
vice; go with us, that’s all. Slip on your 
things directly and come. No sauce! won’t 
do in the army.” 

Jack would have refused, but just then 
the voice of the colonel was heard bclow ; 
and Marks, pushing tae boy before him, 
descended the stairs quickly, and did not 
lose sight of him until he had mounted 
again to his place in the rumble. The 
carriage then drove off at @ great pace on 
the road to London. 

Marks did not exchange a word with his 
young companion as they bowled along. 

e was an ‘old soldier,” and felt it a duty 
to himself to keep boys and recruits at a 
distance. He treated Jack as his master 
the colonel treated him, and would not 
allow of any familiarities. 

Whenever Jack ventured to protest on 
the enlistment question, or even to open 
his lips, Marks only told him, ‘Hold 
tongue,—no sauce.” 

Poor Jack did not much enjoy his drivo 
that morning. He wanted to get down 
and have an explanation with the colonel ; 
he meant to return him his five shillings 
-and ask permission to depart. Of course the 
carriage could not be stopped for him to 
do this; but he resolved to take advantage 
of the first halting-placc, and if the colonel 
should refuse to listen to him, then he 
would watch for an opportunity to slip 
away and escape across the country to 
Portsmouth. 

Presently they overtook two soldiers, 
with a third whose hands were fastened to- 
gether, marching between them. 

“See that ?” Marks asked. ‘See that? 
D’serter.”” 

Jack looked at the prisoner with much 
interest, wondering what his punishment 
would be; but did not like to ask the 
question. Marks did not leave him long 
in uncertainty. 

*‘Hundred lashes, if it’s first offence,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Ever seen any one flogged?” 

Jack had been flogged himself at school, 
and he said so; it was the fashion in those 
days; but Marks laughed at such a castiga- 
tion as that, and proceeded to give a 
harrowing account of the punishment as it 
was inflicted in the army, re; less of the 
expressions of disgust and horror with 
which his description was received. 

“ Yes,”’ he concluded, ‘‘ hundred lashes 
for him if it’s only first offence; shoot him 
for second ; lucky if he gets off with that ; 
serve him right. They are always caught ; 
sure to be caught, might have known 
that.” 

Jack thought he would rather be shot 
for the first offence, and take his chance 
for the second. He ventured to say so, 
looking very red and indignant as he 
spoke. 

Marks glanced at him from the corner 
of his eye with a short laugh, and said, 


gruffly, 

“Very well, then; mind what you are up 
to, and no sauce.” 

Jack was silent, wondering whether he 
should be treated as a deserter if he should 
escape from the custody in which he now 
found himself, and should be recaptured. 
“Sure to be caught, always caught,” 
rankledin his mind. Still he didnot mean 
to beasoldier. The colonel had given him 
money to buy a hat with, not for enlisting, 
and he did not feel bound in any way to 
enter the service ; but what could he do? 
The question would be settled according to 
their ideas, not his. Marks evidently 
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claimed him as a recruit; if the colonel 
ehould do the same, it would be vain for 
him to protest. He had been most unfor- 
tunate, so far. He had left home only three 
days ago, and had already been twice 
carried off against his will, first by a high- 
‘wayman, and now by a recruiting officer. 
The affair with the highwayman was a 
trifle, compared with this. He could have 
wished himself on horseback again gallop- 
ing over the heath on the robber’s saddle, 
though he had not enjoyed it at the time. 
That was but a transient excitement; but 
to be hauled off and made a soldier of for 


the rest of his days, and perhaps flogged as 
a deserter, was 8 much more serious matter, 
and he did not see how he was to esca} 
euch a fate. But, come what might, he 
would never be a soldier. 

They had started early from Salisbury, 


| and it was not yet noon when they arrived 
| at Winchester. 


Here Jack hoped to be 
able to take leave of the postchaise and of 
the colonel—French leave, if necessary ; 
for the road to London had ceased to 

the road to Portsmouth, and though he 
had had a good lift so far, every additional 
mile with Colonel Eustace was a mile out 


of Jack’s way. But horses were quickly 
brought out, and the colonel did not 
alight for refreshments as had been ex- 
pected. 

Jack wanted to get down; but Marks 
would not allow him to leave his seat. 

“*Stay where you are,” he said; ‘‘ next 
stage is Alton” —‘‘ Halton,” he called it, and 
added, with condescending humour, ‘ that 
will be our haltin’-place.” Then, as if to 
check familiarity, ‘‘ Stop where you are, 
boy; and no sauce.” 


(To be continued.) 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘“‘THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.”) 


By Gorpon SraBLEs, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A COUNCIL—PREPARING FOR WINTER QUARTERS—THE ISLE OF ALBA AND ITS MAMMOTH CAVES—MAGNUS'S TALE— 


T word “canny” is often applied to | 
Scotchmen in a somewhat disparaging 
sense by those who do not know the mean- 
ing of the word, nor the true character of 
the people on whom they choose to fix the 
epithet. The word is derived from ‘‘ can,” 
signifying knowledge, ability, skill, etc., 
and probably a corruption of the Gaclic 
“‘caen” (head). The Scotch are pre- 
eminently a thinking nation, and, as a 
rule, they are individually skilful in their 
undertakings; they like to look before 
they leap, they like to know what they 


have to do before they begin, but having | 


begun, they work or fight with all their 
life and power. It was ‘‘canniness” that 
won for Robert Bruce the Battle of Ban- 
nockburn, it was the canpiness of Princ’ 
Charles Stuart that enabled him to defeat 
Sir John Cope at the Battle of Dunbar. 
Thore is no nation in the world possesses 
more ‘can’ than the Scotch, although 
they are pretty well matched by the Ger- 
mans. Prince Bismarck is the canniest 
man of the century. ' 

“A Berl! A Berlin!” was the some- 
what childish cry of the volatile Gaul, when 
war broke out betwixt his sturdy neigh- 
bour and him. 

Yes, fair France, go to Berlin if you 
choose, only first and foremost you have 
to overthrow—what? Oh! only one men. 
A very old one, too. Yonder he is, in that 
tent in the corner of a field, seated at a 
table, quietly solving, one would almost 


he is playing the 


game with living men, 
and every move 


e@ makes is carefully 


studied. That old man in the tent, to! 


which the wires converge from the field of 
battle, is General von Moltke, the best 
soldier that the world has ever known 
since the days of Bonaparte and Wellington, 
and the canniest. 

But the word canny never implies over- 
fragality or meanness, and I believe my 
readers will go a long way through the 
world without meeting a Scotchman who 
would not gladly share the last sixpence 
he had in the world to benefit a friend. 

Our Captain McBain was canny in the 


true sense of the word, and it was this, 


canviness of his that induced him to call 
his officers, and every one who could think 
and give an opinion, into the saloon two 
days after the events described in the last 


chapter. 


AT HIS BOY'S GRAVE. 


After making a short speech, in which 
he stated his own ideas freely, he called 
upon them to-express theirs. 

“Tf,” he concluded, “you think we 
have gone far enough north with the ship, 
here, or near here, we will anchor; if you 
think we ought to push on, I will take that 
barrier of ice to the north-east, and push 
and bore and forge and blast my way for 
many miles farther, and it may be we will 
strike the open water around the Pole, if 
such open water exists.” 

‘“<We are now,” said Stevenson, after 
consulting for a short time with the second 
mate, with Magnus, and De Vere, the 
aeronaut— we are now nearly 88 deg. 
north and 76 deg. west from the meridian ; 
the season has been a wonderful one, but 
will we have an open summer to find our 
way back again if we push on farther?” 

“No,” cried old Magnus, with some 
vehemence; ‘‘no, such seasons as these 
come but once in ten years.” 

“«T see how the land Jies,” said McBain, 
smiling, ‘and I am glad that we are all 
of the same way of thinking. Well, gentle- 
men, this decides me; we shall winter 
where we are.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Stevenson; ‘ we 
wouldn't have gone contrary to your 
wishes for the world, captain, but I’m.sure 
we will be all delighted to go into winter 
quarters.”” 

After this the Arrandoon was kept away 


b | more to the west, where the water was 
think, a chess problem. And so it is, but, 


clearer of bergs, and where mountainous 
land was seen to lie. 

They steamed along this land or shore 
for many miles, although lighted only by 
the bright silvery stars and the gleaming 
Aurora. They came at length to a small 
land-locked bay or gulf, entirely filled 
with flat ice. The ship was stopped, and 
all hands ordered away to clear a passage 
by means of ice-saws and torpedoes. After 
many hours of hard work this was success- 
fully accomplished, and the vessel was 
warped in till she lay close under the lea 
of the brae-land, that rose steeply up from 
the surface of the sea, Those braes were 
to the north and west of them, and would 
help to shelter the ship from at least one 
of the coldest winds. 

“Well, boys,” said McBain that day 
as they sat down to dinner, and he spoke 
more cheerfully than he had done since the 
departure of the Scotia—‘‘ well, boys, here 


we are safe and snug in winter quarters. 
How do you like the prospect of living 
here for three months without ever catch- 
ing a blink of the sun?” 

“TI for one don’t mind it a bit,” said 
Allan. ‘It'll do us all good; but won’t 
we be glad to see the jolly visage of old 
Sol again, when he peeps over the hills to 
see whether we are Meal or alive!” 

“Tm sure,” said Rory, “that I will 
enjoy the fun immensely.’ 

‘What fun?” asked Ralph. 

“« Why, the new sensation,” replied Rory ; 
‘‘a winter at the Pole.” 

“You're not quite there yet,” said 
Ralph ; ‘but as for me, I think I'll enjay 
it too, though, of course, winter in London 
would be more lively. Why, what is that 
green-looking stuff in those glasses, doc- 
tor?” 

“That's your dram,” said Sandy. 

‘Why it’s limejuice,” cried Rory, tast- 
ing his glass and making a face. 

“So it is,” said yh. 
the sugar-plums, doctor?” 

“Yes,” cried Rory; ‘‘ where are the 
plums? Oh!” he continued; ‘‘I have it 
—a drop of Silas Grig’s green ginger, 
steward, quick.” 

And every day throughout the winter, 
when our heroes swallowed their dose of 
limejuice, they were allowed a tiny dro 
of green ginger to put away the taste, an 
in that tiny drop they never forgot to 
drink the health of honest Silas. 

And limejuice was served out by the 
surgeon to all hands. They knew well it 
was to keep scurvy at bay, so they quietly 
took their dose and said nothing. 

The sea remained o for about a week 
longer, and scores of * were b S 
This seemed, indeed, to be the autumn 
home of the King of the Ice. Then the 
winter began to close in in earnest, and all 
saving the noonday twilight deserted them. 
The sky, however, remained clear and 
starry, and many wonderful meteors were 
seen almost nightly shooting across the 
firmament, and for a time lighting up the 
strangeand desolate scene with a bright- 
ness like the noon of day. The Aurora. 
was clearer and more dazzling after the 
frost came, so that as far as light was con- 
-eerned the sun was not so much missed. 


‘Where are 


* These animals bury themeelves in the anow during 
winter, and sleep soundly for two or three months, 
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On going on deck one morning our 
heroes were astonished to find a light 
gleaming down upon them from the main- 
top, of such dazzling whiteness that they 
were fain, for the moment, to press their 
hands against their eyes. 

It was an electric candle, means for 
erecting which McBain had provided him- 
self with before leaving the Clyde. So 
successful was he with his experiment that 
the sea of ice on the one hand, and the 
brae-land on the other, seemed enshrouded 
in gloom. Rory gazed in ecstasy, then he 
must needs walk up to McBain and shake 
him enthusiastically by the hand, laughing 
as he remarked, 

“Deed, indeed, captain, you’re a won- 
derful man. Whatever made you think 
of this? What a glorious surprise. Have 

ou any more in store for us? Bedad! sir, 
i don’t know what your boys would do 
without you at all, at all.” 

Thus spoke impulsive young Rory, as 
McBain aughingly returned his hand- 
shake, while high overhead the new light 
eclipsed the radiance of the brightest stars. 
But what is that strange, mournful cry 
that is heard among the hills far up above 
them? It comes nearer and still more 
near, and then out from the gloom swoops a 
gigantic bird. Attracted by the light, it has 
come from afar, and now keeps wheelin 
round and round it. Previously there hi 
not been a bird visible for many days, but 
now, curious to relate, they come in hun- 
dreds, and even alight close by the ship to 
feed on the refuse that has been thrown 
overboard. 

“It is strange, isn’t it, sir?” said Rory. 

“It is, indeed,” replied McBain, adding, 
attee a pause, ‘Rory, boy, I’ve got an 
idea.” 
“ Well,” said Rory, ‘I know before you 
mention it that it is a good one.” 

“Ah! but,” said McBain, “I’m not 
going to mention it yet awhile.” 

“T vill vager,” said the aeronaut, who 
stood beside them, gazing upwards at the 
bright light and the circling birds—‘ I vill 
vager my big balloon dat de seme idea 
has struck me myself.” 

‘* Whisper,”’ said the captain. 

The aeronaut did: so, and McBain burst. 
out laughing. 

“How funny!” he remarked; ‘but 
you are perfectly right, De Vere; only keep 
py dark for a bit.” 

“Oh yes,” said De Vere, laughing in 
turn; “very dark; as dark as—” 

“Hush!” cried McBain, clapping a 
How tantalising 1" aaid Ro 

‘* How tantalising !” sai Ty. 

“You'll know all about it in good time,” 
McBain said; ‘‘and now, boys, we've got 
to prepare for winter in right good earnest. 
Duty Hefore pleasure, you know. Now 
here is what I propose.” 

What he did propose was set about with- 
out loss of time. Little Ap was summoned 
aft. 

“Can you build barrows?” asked 
McBain. 

Little Ap took an immense pinch of snuff 
before he replied. 

‘‘T have build many a boat,” he said, 
‘but never a barrow. But look, you see, 
with the help of the cooper and the car- 

enters I can build barrows by the dozen. 
es, yes, sir.” 

“Bravo, Ap!” cried McBain; ‘then 
set about it at once, for we are all going 
to turn navvies. We are going,” he added, 
“‘to excavate a cave half way up that brae 
yonder on the starboard quarter. It will 
be big enough, Ap, to hold the whole 


ehip’s crew, officers and all. It will ba 
@ glorious shelter from the cold, and it 


‘“« Stop,” cried Sandy McFlail. ‘‘ Beg 
your pardon, sir, but let me finish the 
sentence: it will give the men employment 
and keep sickness away.” 

“That’s it, my worthy surgeon,” said 
McBain. 

“ Bravo!” said Sandy. 
that now as—” 

Sandy paused and reddened a little. 

‘“‘As a vera judeecious arrangement,” 
said Rory, laughing. ‘‘ Out with it, Sandy, 
man.” 

Rory edged off towards the door of the 
saloon as he spoke; the doctor kicked over 
his chair and made a dart after him, but 
Rory had fled. Hardly, however, was the 
surgeon re-seated ere his tormentor keoked 
in again. 

“Eh! mon, Sandy McFiail,” he cried ; 
‘you'll want to take a lot more salt in 
your porridge, mon, before ye can catch 
Rory Elphinston.” 

On the hillside, fifty feet above the sea 
level, they commenced operations, and in 
a fortnight’s time the cave was almost 
completed; and not only that, but a beau- 
tiful staircase leading up to it. The soil 
was not hard after the outer crust was 
tapped, although some veins of quartz 
were alighted upon which required to be 
blasted. Several times they came across 
the trunks of huge trees that seemed to 
have been scorched by fire, the remains, 
doubtless, of the primeval forest that had 
once clad these hills with a sea of living 
green. Nor were bones wanting; some of 
immense size were turned up and carefully 
preserved. 

Rory made a careful study of the re- 
mains of the animal and vegetable life 
which were found, and the result of this 
was his painting two pictures representing 
the Past and Present of the strange land 
where their vessel now lay. The one re- 
presented the Arrandoon lying under bare 
poles and yards in the ice-locked bay, with 
the wild mountsinous land beyond, peak 
rising o’er peak, and crag o’er crag, 
clad in the garments of eternal winter, 
and asleep in the uncertain light of the 
countless stars and the radiant Aurora. 
But the other picture! Who but Rory— 
who but an artist-poet could have painted 
that? There are the same formations of 
hill and dale, the same towering peaks 
and bold bluffs, but neither ice nor snow 
is there; the glens and valleys are clad in 
waving forests; flowers and ferns are there; 


“T look upon 


over the brown rocks; happy birds are in 
the sky; bright-winged Putterflies seem 
flitting in the noonday sunshine, and 
strange animals of monstrous size are 
basking on the seashore. 

Rory’s pictures were admired by all 
hands, but the artist had his private view 
to begin with, and, among others like- 
privileged, aft came weird old Magnus. 

‘irst_ he was shown the picture of the Past. 

He gazed at it long and earnestly, 
muttering to himself, ‘Strange, strange, 
strange.” 

But no sooner was the companion pic- 
ture placed before him, than he started 
from the chair on which he had been 
sitting. 

‘IT was right! I was right!” he cried. 
“Oh! bless you, boy Rory; bless you, 
Captain McBain. This—this is the Isle of 
Alba. Yonder are the dear hills. I thought 
I could not be mistaken, and not far off 


are the mammoth caves. I can guide you, 


lichens, crimeon and white, creep and hang | 


gentlemen, to the place where lies wealth 
untold. This is the happiest day of old 
Magnus’s life.” 

““Sit down, Magnus,” said McBain, 
kindly; ‘sit down, my old sea dad. 
Gentlemen, gather round us; Magnus has 
something to tell us I know. Magnus,” 
he continued, taking the old man’s thin 
and withered hand in his, ‘‘I have often 
thought you knew more about this Isle of 
Alba than you cared to tell. What is the 
mystery? You have spoken so often about 
these mammoth caves. How know you 
there is wealth of ivory lying there ?’’ 

“<I have no story to relate,” said Mag- 
nus, talking apparently to himself; ‘‘ only 
a sad reminiscence of a voyage I took 

ears and yer-s ago, to these same dreary 
latitudes. 1 had a son with me, a son I 
loved for his dead mother’s sake and his 
own. I commanded a sloop—’twas but a 
sloop—and we sailed away from Nor- 
wegian shores in search of the ivory mines. 
We reached this very island. The year 
was an open one, just like this; myself 
and my brave fellows found ivory in 
abundance; in such abundance that our 
sloop would not carry a thousandth part 
of it, for, gentlemen, in ages long gone by, 
this island and those around it were the 
homes of the mammoth and the mastodon. 
We collected all the ivory and placed it in 
one cave. How I used to gloat over my 
treasure! It was all for my boy. He 
would be the richest man in Northern 
Europe. My boy, my dear boy, with his 
mother’s eyes! I had only to go back to 
Norway with my sloop and charter a large 
vessel, and return to the Isle of Alba for 
my buried treasure.” 

Here poor old Magnus threw his body 
forward and covered his face with his 
skinny hands, and the tears welled through 
his fingers, while his whole form was con- 
vulsed with sobs. 

“My boy—died!” was all he could 
utter. “He sleeps ‘yonder yonder at the 
cave’s mouth. Yonder—yonder. To-mor- 
row I will guide you to the cave, and we 
will see my boy.” 

The old man seemed wandering a little. 

“I would sleep now,” he added. ‘ To- 
morrow—to-morrow.” 

There was a strange light in Magnus’s 
eye next day when he joined the search 
party on deck, and a strange flush on his 
cheek that seemed to bode no good. 

“Tl see my boy,” he kept repeating to 
himself, as he led the way on shore. “I'll 
see my boy.” 

He walked so fast that his younger 
companions could hardly keep pace with 

Am. 

Along the shore and upwards through a 
glen, round hills and rocks, by many a 
devious path, he led them on and on, till 
they stood at last at the foot of a tall 
perpendicular cliff, with, close beside it, a 
spar or flag-staff. 

They knew now that Magnus had not 
been raving, that they were no old man’s 
dream, these mammoth caves, but a glorious 
reality. 

“Quick, quick,” cried Magnus, pointing 
to a spot at the foot of the spar. ‘Clear 
away the snow.” 

Our heroes were hardly prepared for the 
sight that met their eyes, as soon as Mag- 
nus had been obeyed, for there, encased in 
a block of crystal ice, lay the form of a 
youth of probably sixteen summers, dressed 
in the blue uniform of a Norwegian sailor, 
with long fair hair floating over his 
shoulders, Time had wrought no change 
on the face; this lad, though buried for 
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twenty years, seemed even now only in a 
gentle slumber, from which a word or 
touch might awake him. 

““My boy! my boy!” was the cry of 
the old man, as he knelt beside the grave, 
kissed the cold ice, and bedewed it with 
his tears. ‘Look up, look up; ’tis your 
father that is bending over you. But no, 
no, no; he’ll never speak nor smile again. 
Oh! my boy, my boy!” 

Rory was in tears, and not he alone, for 
the roughest sailor that stood beside the 
grave could not witness the grief of that 
old man unmoved. 

McBain stepped forward and placed his 
hand kindly on his shoulder. 

Magnus turned his streaming eyes just 
once upwards to his captain’s face, then he 
gave vent to one long sobbing sigh, threw 
out his arms, and dropped. 

Magnus was no more. 

They made his grave close to that of his 
boy’s, and there, side by side, these twain 
will slcep till the sea gives up its dead. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 


By Louis Rovsse.er. 


CHAPTRR XXVI.—“' ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL.” 
heard years have elapsed since the day 
when Daniel, from a height on the 
road to Banyuls, had bidden adieu to his 
native village. The years have gone, but 
nothing seems to have changed at Castell. 
Pierre Riva, still erect and vigorous be- 
neath his grey hairs, continues his humble 
trade, loved and respected by all; and, if 
good Antoinette has not ceased to sigh for 
the return of her son, she consoles herself 
with the thought that he is happy far away 
from her, and that she may well be proud 
of him. 

Every month the postman brings to the 
hamlet news from distant Australia. Some- 
times it is Daniel himself who sends his 
parents long pages of loving news, or else 
it is good Mr. Martin who relates the 
achievements of his protégé, and according 
to’ whom Daniel has already become the 

* cleverest squatter in Victoria. 

“I know in the country,” said he, in 
one of his letters, ‘‘ only one young man 
who can rival Daniel in intelligence, 
energy, and wisdom, and this young man 
is his comrade Martial—or Penguin, as 
he jostingly atyles himeclf. Truly, it is 
most providential that these lads have come 
to me at thé right moment, and I do not 
know what I should now do if I had to 
dit se with their valuable services. 
Thanks to them, we have been able to ex- 
tend our pasture land as far as the Murray, 
and our production of wool has doubled 
since their arrival. So, my dear Mr. Riva, 
we all unite to beg you once more to come 
and join your son in Australia. We have 
place for you, you may be sure, and your 
arrival would complete our family circle.” 

But every time Mr. Martin returned to 
the subject in his letters Pierre would 
reply, ‘‘Iam too old to change my country ; 
U have stuck my shell on to these rocks, 
and here will I die.” 

Antoinette would have faced all the seas 
in the world to rejoin her son, but she 
howed to the will of her husband, and con- 

ented hersclf with saying, ‘‘ Daniel will 
come back.” 


One day Pierre, in his turn, said, ‘‘ Daniel 
must come back.” 

In fact, grave events were now threaten- 
ing the country. War had scarcely been 
declared on July 15th, 1870, before disaster 
succeeded to disaster with such rapidity 
that in six weeks France found herself 
without an army. Her people flew to 
arms, and those who lived in foreign 
countries returned in all haste to their 
native land to take their places in the 
ranks of their fellow-citizens. 

“Daniel must return,” Pierre repeated ; 
and at the news of the defeat at Sedan the 
old pilot had written to his son and ordered 
him to return immediately to France. 

The month of September approached its 
end, and Pierre’s impatience increased from 
day to day. In vain old Jean Cerdagnol 
joined with Antoinette to calm his irrita- 
tion by proving to him that, time being 
allowed for the transmission of the letter, 
added to that required for the voyage from 
Australia to France, even by the most rapid 
route, then through the Suez Canal, Daniel 
could not arrive within a couple of months 
at least. 

‘‘All that matters little to me,” said 
Pierre, obstinately ; ‘‘ my son had no need 
of my letter to know his duty. He should 
be here, that is all I know.” 

On the 1st October the postman delivered 
to Pierre a paper and a letter bearing the 
Melbourne postmark. The paper was an 
order that Daniel Riva should join, with- 
out delay, the second battalion of the 
Mobiles of the Eastern Pyrenees in garri- 
son at Lyons; the letter was from Mr. 
Martin. 

Pierre ran through the firstlines. ‘In 
the presence of the grave determination we 
are on the point of taking, I think the 
time has now come for me to break the 
silence which I have hitherto kept on a 
point of the highest importance as regards 
the future of your son. Daniel set out 
yesterday for Melbournc—” 

‘“‘At last!” shouted Pierre, and he 
turned the page with a trembling hand, 
but the letter continued, ‘‘ from whence 
he will return on the following week.” 

“‘What does that matter?” exclaimed 
the pilot, and he continued reading rest- 
lessly. 

Mr. Martin informed him that Madame 
Moreau had decided to take the two youn, 
men into partnership, and, having noticed 
the strong affection of Daniel for Made- 
leine, she was prepared to grant him her 
daughter's hand. 

“T have no doubt,” concluded Mr. 

Martin, ‘‘that you will give your consent 
to this union. Daniel is approaching his 
twenty-second year, and .Madeleine is 
eighteen. They will make, I assure you, 
as good-looking a couple as you can ima- 
gine. I should tell you that my charming 
niece is one of the instigators of the plot 
against our handsome cabin-boy of the 
Atlanta, our brilliant squatter of the Mur- 
ray.” 
‘And so he thinks of marriage at such a 
time as this!” cried Pierre, throwing the 
letter under the fire in a passion. ‘‘ What 
do I care for the Atlanta and the Murray, 
and all Australia to boot? Every drop of 
my blood belongs to France, and if my son 
repudiates his debt, I, in spite of my grey 
hairs, will pay it for him.” 

“But you cannot go away,” said An- 
toinette, trembling. 

*“*My son must have a substitute,” re- 
plied the old man, ‘‘and I have none to 
offer but myself. I must start to-morrow.” 

(To be concluded.) 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1881-2. 


Il.—SCHOOL MATCHES. 


UR review of the school matches must neces- 
sarily be brief; we have but room for the 
very baldest of chronicles. Charterhouse, Har- 
row, Winchester, and Cheltenham had all good 
elevens, Charterhouse being perhaps the best. 
Harrow, as had been confidently expected, easily 
defeated Eton, and brought the match record 
level, while, though the big lads of Winchester 
ot the worst of it in their encounter with the 
Buckinghamshire school, the Light Blue clever 
was considerably below the average, and inferior 
in many respects to that of the Wykehamists. 
Cheltenham played up remarkably well, more 
especially in the Marlborough match, when 
Leaf, who had gone in first, deprived them of 
the easy victory they had anticipated. 

Taking some of the principal schools in 
aiplushetical order, we find Ardingly bearing 
all before it, playing eight matches and winning 
eight ; Bedford Grammar School winning seven 
matches out of ten; Bloxham winning only 
three out of fourteen; and Bradfield playing 
eight and winning five. Brighton played fifteen 
and won nine, the Tonbridge match Sein wor 
on the first innings, thanks principally to 
Dewing, who with Tet and ball played well 
throughout. Charterhouse had a very good 
team, and though they lost four matches out 
of their fourteen, none of them wero against 
schools : both the Wellington and Westminster 
matches were casily won, the first by an innings 
and 167 runs, the second by an innings and 177 
runs. Chatham House won fourteen matches 
out of twenty-three ; and Cheltenham six out of 
ten, amongst the wins being the two principal 
matches, that against Clifton and that against 
Marlborough, “Phe City of London College wor 
four matches out of nineteen ; the Cler; Orphan 
School ten out of twenty-two ; and Clifton four 
out of nine, losing the Cheltenham match but 
winning that against Sherborne. Devon County 
won eight out of twelvo; Dulwich five out of 
eleven ; Durham the same number out of cight. 
Eastbourne won five matches out of thirteen ; 
East Retford seven out of eleven ; and Edgbaston 
three out of twelve. Epsom College played 
twelve matches, and won six and lost six ; whi:a 
Eton College had a very bad year, with only two 
wins out of nine encounters, one of the winx 
being that against Winchester. Fettes playe1 
twelve matches and won half, losing the Craig- 
mount, Merchiston, and Loretto matches. The 
Forest won four matches out of fifteen ; Hailey- 
bury won three matches out of seven ; Harrow 
won five out of eight, beating Eton by 112 runs, 
one of their number, Hadow, getting ninety-four 
in the second innings. Hurstpierpoint played 
sixteen matches and won seven ; Loretto played 
fifteen, won nine, and lost three, the Craigmount, 
Rossall, and High School matches ; Magdalen 
College School won eighteen out of twenty-four ; 
Malvern won five matches out of thirteou; 
Marlborough won three out of nine, losing both 
the Cheltenham and Rugby matches. Merchant 
Taylors won ten matches out of twenty-four ; 
Newton eight out of fourteen ; Oscott three out 
of eight; Oswestry five out of eleven; and 
Oundle eight out of the same number. Radley 
only won two out of twelve; Repton only two 
out of eleven, one of the wins being the twelve- 
ran victory over Malvern. Rossall played 
fourteen matches and won three, including the 
match at Loretto; Rugby won only one match 
out of eleven, and that the one against Marl- 
borough. Shrewsbury won two matches out of 
seven; Stratford-on-Avon seven out of ten; 
while Tonbridge played nine and won six, 
losing the Brighton match and winning both 
against Dulwich and Lancing. Uppingham 
won three matches out of twelve, Ate match 
against Repton being decided on the first innings 
and won by 102 runs, University College 
School played eighteen matches and won half of 
them; while York (St. Peter’s) attempted thirteen 
and lost eleven. Wellington won three matches 
out of nine; Westminster four out of wine; 
while Winchester had a very good season, win- 
ning sercn metches out of eleven. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Musie by G. Henwanw Lott. 
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THE ILLUSED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs, Etnoart, Avrnor oF “Jack anp Jouy, 


ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—HOW THE LADY HELPED HER KNIGHT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


HERE was a little hesi- 
tation as to who 
should be spokes- 
. menand explain the 
difficulty they werc 
in. At last Robert, 
who was nudged by 
Ted and Jooked at by 
Lawrence, said, with 
some hesitation, that 
they had thought of 
seeing if they could 
goby therafts, them- 
selves, They had not 
much moncy, and if 
they could work their 
way it would suit 


eel 


them better. 

The raftsman looked at them with some 
surprise; they were all so well dressed, 
and in his opinion—as in that of most 
Germans—no English person could be in 
want of money. But Robert went on to ex- 
plain that they had not met the friends they 
expected, and had lost their money, and 
then the raftsman turned to the little 
woman Gertrude, and told her in German 
what Robert had been saying. 

Her countenance brightened up as she 
heard him, ‘Ach! that explains every- 
thing,” she said to him in the same lan- 

aes 

And why should they not go on the 
raft ? was she not going herself, and could 
she not cook and see to them the same as 
she did for the others? and they would be 
able to help. Rudolf had told her they 
were short of a man on the raft. Well, 
three boys—three brave English boys like 
these would be as good, and they would 
want no money, the food would suffice 
them. 

‘*‘Yes; but it would be food for three,” 
said Rudolf. ‘ And what would three sons 
of gentlemen do with working men?” 

“Do!” cried Gertrude, shrilly ; ‘just 
ns one of them did when he saved me 
from the bear—better work than any work- 
ing men amongst them all. If I had been 
left to the working men I should never 
have lived to have becn married to Hans.” 

“And you will understand the bear 
when you are married to his master,’’ said 
Rudolf, with a laugh. 

And Gertrude tossed her head and blushed. 
So, small as she was, it seemed that some 
one had thought her large enough to be 
married— or it might be,” said Lawrence 
afterwards to the others, “‘ that the bear’s 
dnaster thought she would do to put in his 
show!” 

However, Rudolf, who was a good- 
natured fellow, came to the boys and said 
he would see what he could do for them. 
He was going on bis raft to-morrow again ; 
it was waiting to-day on the river to un- 
load some wood that was wanted for the 
bnildings that were going on around 
Mayence. 

“We shall be a little smaller to-morrow 
when we start,” he said, good-humouredly, 
“but there will be room enough for you 
und a few besides. Gertrude here is going 
{vo—she is to meet her man and his bear,” 
he added, with a laugh, “at Cologne, and 
then they are to be married. You should 


be at the wedding,” he said to Lawrence. 
«Tf it had not been for you the bear would 
have caten her up just as I would a sausage. 
Hey, Gertrude,” he said in German to his 
sister, ‘‘ be on thy good behaviour to thy 
man when thou hast him, or he will call 
the bear to help him.” 

Then Gertrude said something to Rudolf 
in 8 low tone, and he nodded, after a little 
consideration, and asked the boys if they 
would dine with them at his mother’s. 
‘Tt is raftsmen’s fare,” he said; ‘‘ we are 
only poor working folks.” 

«© And we are working folks too,” said 
Robert, ‘‘ and as poor as any. We shall be 
very glad of some dinner with you.” 

Ted agreed heartily; so did Lawrence, 
with a little hesitation. His troubles had 
done him some goad; still he did not 
quite fancy being the guest of Rudolf. 
But, however, under present circumstances, 
a dinner was not to despised, and they 
all followed Rudolf as he led them to his 
mother’s house. 

It was an old street of small houses, 
“built in the time of the fairies,’ said 
Ted, who seemed to have, as Lawrence told 
him, ‘fairies on the brain.” Rudolf’s 
mother was herself rather too large for a 
fairy, though not very much bigger than 
Gertrude. The house was clean and com- 


fortable, with a smart bed at one end of 
the room where they dined, and the 
window was gay with flowers and a pic- 
turo of 8 saint in honour of the day. The 
little old lady made them welcome, and 


thanked Lawrence again and yet again 
when Gertrude told her be had saved her 
from the bear, who would have eaten her. 
Both Gertrude’s mother and brother 
seemed to make sure that she would have 
been eaten by the bear, and at the same 
time to think it a good joke that she should 
have consented at once to marry his master. 
She had left Antwerp, it seemed, directly 
she had done so, and was now to meet her 
intended at Cologne, and then would go 
about travelling with him. He had been 
asking her to marry him for the last ten 


years, the mother said, but it was the bear 
who had persuaded her at lust. 

The dinner was sufficient, though homely. 
They had cabbage soup, and a great dish 
of fried potatocs, and Rudolf added a 
sausage and a bottle of wine. Then they 
drank the health of the bride and bride- 
groom, and Ted added that of the bear. 
Altogether they enjoyed themselves very 
much, and in the afternoon they took 
another walk round Mayence, where they 
found the children making the most of 
their holiday, walking about the streets 
in twos and threes, small girls who had 
figured in the procession still keeping on 
their white frocks 
ont caps or veils, 
an ing not to 
look eee when 
their little friendsin | 
their everyday §\ 
dresses came around 
them. And in some 
of the streets where 
there was not much 
traffic the children 
were having a fine 
time of it, pelting ‘ 
each other or mak- ‘ 
ing miniature hay- 
cocks of the gras; 
and flowers witn 
which the road hal 
been strewn, till men came with smal? 
hand-carts and carried it all away. 

Ted got Lawrence to give them the 
‘adventure of the bear,” as he phrased it, 
which they had not yet heard, and told 
him he had made some capital friends, 
though they were more in Bob's style than 
his. Then they went back to Rudolf’s 
Louse and had some supper, and slept, the 
three of them, in a small room, on very 
hard mattresses. But the accommodation 
was cheap, Rudolf had found it for them, 
and the next day they were on a raft 
which was floating down to Holland. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tue Avrnor or ‘Tue ADVENTURES oF A Taree Gornea Watcn,” ETC. 


three weeks of Christmas holiday 
darted past only too rapidly for most 
of the boys at St. Dominic’s. Holidays 
have a miserable knack of sliding along. 
The first few days secm delightfully long. 
Then, after the firat week, the middle all 
of a sudden becomes painfully near. And 
the middle once passed, they simply tear, 
and bolt, and rush pitilessly on to the end, 
when, lo and behold! your time is up 
before you well knew it had beg 2a. 

So it happened with most of the boys: 
With one or two, however, the holiday 
dragged heavily, and one of these was 
Master Thomas Senior. This forlorn youth, 
no longer now rollicking Tom of the Fifth, 
but the meck and mild, and withal sulky, 
hopeful of the Rev. Thomas Senior, D.D., 
of St. Dominic’s, watched the last of his 
chums go off with anything but glee. He 
was doomed to three weeks’ kicking of his 
heels in the empty halls and playgrounds 
of St. Dominic’s, with nothing to do and 
no onc todo it with. For the boy’s mother 
was ill, which kept the whole family at 
home, and Tom’s aby brother, vivacious 
youth as he was, was hardly of a com- 
panionable age yet. 

As to the Doctor (toms by the way, 
even in the bosom of his family, always 
thought and talked of his father as the 
“ Doctor ”)—as for the Doctor—well, Tom 
was inclined to shirk the risk of more téte- 
&-tétes than he could possibly help with so 
formidable a personage, even though he 
was his own parent. 

But try all he could, Tom was let in for 
it once, when he found himself face to face 
one day at dinner with the Doctor, and no 
third person to help him out. 

The occasion was quite early in the holi- 
days, and was indeed about the first op- 
portunity the father had had since break- 
ing-up for anything like a conversation 
with his affable son. 

Tom’s conversational powers were never 
very brilliant, and when in the subduing 
presence of his father they always dwindled 
down to nothing. It was, therefore, some- 
what difficult, under the circumstances, to 
keep the talk going, bnt the Doctor did 
his Tom answered in monosyllables, 
and looked fearfully sheepish, and found 
his best pl was always to keep his 
month full, and so have the excuse of good 
manners on his side for his silence. 

“Tom,” said the Doctor, presently, 
steering round to a subject which it had 
been for some time in his mind to question 
his son about, ‘‘ that was an extraordinary 
demonstration on prize day, when Green- 
ficld senior came up to get his scholar- 
ship.” 

“Tt wasn’t me,” said Tom, colouring up. 

‘« My dear boy, I never supposed it was,” 
said the Doctor, laughing. ‘‘ But it sur- 
prised me very much, as well as pained 
me.” 


“T couldn’t help,” again said Tom. 

“Of course you couldn’t, Tom. But I 
am sorry to find Greenfield is so unpopular 
in the school.” 

The Doctor did not care to put a direct 
question to Tom on the matter that was 
perplexing him. He hoped to draw him 


CHAPTER XXX.—A NEW TURN OF THE TIDE. 


out by more indirect means. But he was 
mistaken if he ever expected it, for Tom, 
with the perversity of a fellow who will 
take everything that is said as a rebuke to 
himself, showed no inclination to follow 
the lead. The Doctor had, therefore, to 
ask outright. 

“What dreadful crime has he committed, 
Tom, to be treated so severely ?” 

“I don’t want to treat him severely,” 
said Tom. 

“Tom,” said the Doctor, half angrily, 
“‘you are very foolish. I was not refer- 
ring to you particularly, but to the whole 
school.” 

Tom sulked at this more than ever. THe 
wasn’t going to be called foolish. The 
Doctor, however, tried once more. 

“What has he done to offend you all? 
Has he missed a catch at cricket, or a kick 
at football? I hope, whatever it is—” 

“ It isn’t me!” once more growled Tom, 
wishing to goodness the meal was over. 

The Doctor gave it up as a bad job. 
There was no use trying to get a rise out 
of Tom. If thatingenuous youth had been 
trying to shield his Form, he could not 
have done it better. As it was, he was 
only stupidly trying to shield himself, and 
letting his dread of his ‘‘ Doctor” father 
get the better of his common sense and 
good manners. 

Luckily for Tom, 8 friend wrote to in- 
vite him to spend the last week of the 
holidays in London, an invitation which | 
that youth, as well as his parent for him, 
thankfully acceptéd. Indeed, during the 
holidays Mrs. Senior became so ill that the 
poor Doctor had no thoughts to spare for 
anybody or anything but her and her hope 
of recovery. He watched her night and 
day through all the vicissitudes of her fever, 
and when at last the crisis was over, and | 
the doctors said she would recover, they 
said also that unless Dr. Senior wanted to 
have an illness himself he must go away 
and get perfect rest and change for a week 
or two at the very least. 

The consequence of all this was that 
8t. Dominic’s had to reassemble after the 
Christmas holidays without the Doctor. 

To some of the boys this was sorrowful 
news; others regarded the circumstance 
with indifference, while one section there 
was who received the intelligence with 
positive joy. 

Strange that that section should contain 
in it two such opposites as Loman of the 
Sixth and Bramble of the Fourth Junior. 

Loman, despite his ‘run of luck,”’ had 
spent an uneasy holiday. He had been in 
constant terror of seeing Cripps every time 
he ventured outside his house; and he had 
been in still more terror of Cripps calling 
up at St. Dominic’s and telling the Doctor 
all about him directly after the holidays. 
For now Loman’s time was up. Though 
he had in one way and another paid off all 
his debt to the landlord of the Cockchafer 
but eight pounds, still he knew Cripps 
could make himself quite as unpleasant 
about eight pounds as about thirty pounds, 
and probably would. 

But as long as the Doctor was away it 


i 


didn’t matter so much. And, besides, 


the examination for the exhibition would 
of course be postponed, which meant so- 
much longer time for preparation—which 
meant so much better chance for Loman of 
winning it. For, when he tried, he could 
work hard and effectively. 

So Loman was very glad to hear the 
Doctor was away ill. So was Bramble! 

That youth (who, by the way, had dur- 
ing the holidays quite recovered from the 
sobering effect of his grandmother’s visit 
to the school) was always on a look-out 
for escaping the eye of the constituted 
authorities. He hardly ever saw the Doc- 
tor from one month’s end to another; but 
somehow, to know he was away—to know 
any one was away who ought to be there 
to look after him—was a glorious oppor- 


| tunity! He launched at once into a series 


of revolutionary exploits on the strength 
of it. He organised mutinies ten times a 
day, and had all the specifications drawn 
up for blowing up St. Dominic’s with 

araffin oil. There was nothing, in short, 
Bramble would not venture while the 
Doctor was away; and there is no knowing 
how far he might have carried his blood- 
thirsty conspiracies into effect had not 
Mr. Rastle caught him one day with a 
saw, sawing the legs of the writing-master’s 
stool, and given him such a chastisement, 
bodily and mental, as induced him for a 
brief season to retire from public life, and 
devote all his spare time to copying out 
aa imposition. 

On the first morning after reassembling, 
Mr. Jellicott, the master in charge of St. 
Dominic’s, summoned the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth to meet him in the lecture- 
theatre, and there announced to them the 
reason of the head master's absence. 

“In consequence of this,” said Mr. Jelli- 
cott, ‘‘the removes gained last term will 
not be put into force for a week or two, 
till the head master returns; but, mean- 
while, Dr. Senior is anxious that the 
work of the school should go on as usual. 
We shall, therefore, resume studies to- 
morrow; and on Monday next the exami- 
nation for the Waterston Exhibition will 
be held as arran; The three boys— 
Loman, Greenfield senior, and Wraysford. 
—entered for this will be excused ordinary 
lessons till after the examination.” 

Greenfield senior! Then Oliver was in 
for it after all! The announcement amazed 
Wraysford as much as it did Loman and 
every one else. It had never entered their 
minds that he would go in for it. Hadn’t 
he got the Nightingale ? and wasn’t that 
enough for one half-year? and didn’t 
every one know how he had got it, and 
how could the fellow now have the assur- 
ance to put in for another exam. ? 

Oliver always had been ao queer fellow, 
and this move struck every one as queerer 
than ever. 

But to Wraysford and one or two others 
it occurred in a different light. If Oliver 
had really won the Nightingale in the 
manner every one suspected, he would 
hardly now boldly enter for another ex- 
amination in which he might possibly not 
succeed, and so prove those suspicions to 
be true. For the subjects were almost 
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exactly the same as those examined on for 
the Nightingale, and unless Oliver did as 
well here as he did there—and that was 
remarkably well—it would be open for any- 
body to say, ‘‘ Of course—he couldn’t steal 
the paper this time, that’s why!” 

Wraysford, as he thought over it, be- 
came more and more uneasy and ashamed 
of himself. One moment he persuaded 
himself Oliver was a hypocrite, and the 
next that he was innocent. ‘ At any rate,” 
said he to himself, “this exam. will 
settle it.” 

In due time the examination day came, 
and once more the three rivals heard their 
names called upon to come forward and 
occupy that memorable front desk in the 
Sixth Form room. 

This time at any rate there had been no 
‘chance for any one to take an unfair ad- 
vantage, for the Doctor’s papers did not 
reach St. Dominic’s till the morning of 
examination. Indeed, Mr. Jellicott was 
opening the envelope which contained 
them when the boys entered the room. 

Any one closely observing the three boys 
as they glanced each down his paper would 
once more have been struck by the strange 
contrast in their faces, Oliver's, as his 
eyes glanced rapidly down the page, was 


composed and immovable ; Wieystons as 
he looked first at his paper and then hur- 
riedly at Oliver and Loman, was _ per- 
plexed and troubled; Loman’s was blank 
and pale and desponding. 

But of the three, the happiest that morn- 
ing was Wraysford—not that he was sure 
of success, not that his conscience was 
clear of all reproach, but because, as he 
sat there, working hard himself, and hear- 
ing some one’s pen on his left flying with 
familiar sound quickly over the paper, he 
felt at last absolutely sure that he had 
misjudged his friend, and equally resolved 
that, come what would of it, and humi- 
liating as the confession would be, he 
would, before that day ended, be recon- 
ciled to Oliver Greenfield. What mattered 
it to him, then, who won the Exhibition ? 
Loman might win it for all he cared, as 
long as he won back his friend. 

However, Loman at that moment did 
not look much like winning anything. If 
he had been in difficulties in the former 
examination, he was utterly stranded now. 
He tried first one question, then another, 
but no inspiration seemed to come; and 
at last, after dashing off a few lines at 
random, he laid down his pen, and, bury- 
ing his face in his hands, gave himself up 


to his own wretched thoughts, He must 
see Cripps soon; he must go to him or 
Cripps would come up to St. Dominic's, 
and then— 

Well, Loman did not do much execution 
that morning, and was thankful when pre- 
sently Mr. Jellicott said, ‘‘ Time will be up 
in five minutes, boys.” 

The announcement was anything but 
welcome to the other two competitors, 
both of whom were writing, hammer and 
tongs, as though their lives depended on 
it. Loman looked round at them and 
groaned as he looked. Why should they 
be doing so well and he be doing so ill? 

‘‘Look at those two beggars!” said 
Callonby to Stansfield, in a whisper, point- 
ing to Wraysford and Oliver. ‘* There’s 
a neck-and-neck race for you!” 

So it was. Now Oliver seemed to be 
getting over the ground quicker, and now 
Wraysford. Now Wraysford lost a good 
second by looking up at the clock; now 
Greenfield made a bad shot with his pen at 
the inkpot, and had to dip again, which 
threw him back half a second at least. 

Unconscious of the interest and amuse- 
ment they were exciting among the sport- 
ing section of the Sixth, they kept the pace 
up to the finish, and when at last Mr. 


“Stephen now returned to join in the celebration.” 


5o1 


hour had not Stephen, who had patiently 
remained outside for a reasonable time, 
now returned tc join in the celebration. 
‘Stee, you young beggar," said Wrays- 
ford, as the doy entered, ‘if you don’t 
have my tea piping hot to-night, and 
fresh herrings for three done to a regular 
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quarter of an hour, when the veil that has 
ivided two faithful friends is suddenly 
dashed aside, and they rush one to the 


Jellicott said, ‘‘ Cease writing and bring | 
up your papers,” both groaned simul- 
taneously, as much as to say, ‘‘ A second 
or two more would have done it!” other, calling themselves every imaginable 
The examination was over, but the event | bad name in the dictionary, insisting to 
pf that memorable day was still to take , the verge of quarrelling that it was all 
| their fault, and no fault at all of the other, 


place. 

Five minutes later Oliver, who had re- 
tired alone, as usual, to his study, there to 
announce to the anxious Stephen how he 
hud fared in the examination, caught the 
sudden sound of an old familiar footstep 
outside his door, which sent the blood to 


his cheeks with strange emotion. Stephen 
heard it, and knew it too. 
“‘There’s that beast Wraysford,” he 


said, at the very instant that Wraysford, 
not waiting to knock, flung open the door 
and entered. 

There was no need for him to announce 
his errand. It was written on his face as 
he advanced with outstretched hand to his 
old friend. 

** Noll,” old man,” was all he could say, 
as their eyes met; ‘‘ the youngster’s right 
—I am a beast!” 

At the first word—the first friendly word 


Oscar in difficulties.—See page 502. 


spoken to him for months—Oliver started 
to his feet like one electrified; and before 
the sentence was over his hand was tightly 
ing the hand of his friend, and 
Stephen had disappeared from the scene. 
It is no business of ours to pry into that 
happy study for the next quarter of an 
bour. If we did, the reader would very 
likely be disappointed, or perhaps wearied, 
or perhaps convinced that these two were 
as great fools in the manner of their making 
up as they had been in the manner of their 
falling out. 
Ob! the happiness of that precious 


far too rapturous to talk ordinary common 
sense, and far too forgetful of everything 
to remember that they are saying the same 
thing. over and over again every few 
minutes. 

“The falling out of faithful friends ”— 
as the old copy-books say in elegant Vir- 
gilian Latin—“ renewing is of love.” And 
so it was with Oliver and Wraysford. 

Why, they were twice the friends they 
were before! Twice? Fifty times! And 
they laughed and talked and made fools of 
themselves for a whole half-hour over the 
discovery, and might have done so for an 


turn, I'll flay you alive, my boy. And 
now, if you’re good, you may come and 
kick me!” 

Stephen, overflowing with joy, and quite 
rickety with emotion, flew at his old friend, 
and instead of kicking him, caught hold of 
his arm, and turning to his brother, cried, 

“Oh! Noll, isn’t this prime? Why, 
here’s old Wray—” 

“That beast Wraysford,” suggested the 
owner of the title; ‘‘do give a fellow his 
proper name, young’un.” 

This little interruption put Stephen off 
his speech; and the three, locking the 
study door, settled down to talk rationally, 
or, ut any rate, as rationally as they could, 
over . 

“You see,” said Wraysford, ‘I can’t 
imagine now what possessed me to make 
such a fool of myself.” 

“ Now you needn’t begin at that again,” 
said Oliver. ‘‘If I hadn’t cut up so at 
that jackass Simon, when he began about 
| my being in the Doctor’s study that cven- 
ing, it would never have happened.” 

** Bah! any one might have known the 
fellow was telling lies.” 

‘ But he wasn’t telling lies,” said Oliver. 
“Twas in the Doctor's study all alone that 


evening, and at the very time the paper 
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went too. That’s just the queer thing about 
it.” 

“*You were?” exclaimed both the boys, 
for this was news even to Stephen. 

“Yes, of course I was. Don’t you 
know I went to sec him about Stephen, 
and that row he had up at the Lock ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Stephen, ‘‘ I remember. 
I was in regular blue funk that even- 


B. 

“Well, the Doctor wasn’t there. I hung 
about a few minutes for him, and thon, as 
he didn’t turn up, I left, and met that old 
booby just as I was coming out of the 
-door.” 

“‘And he’s gone and told everybody he 
saw you coming out with the paper in your 
pocket!” 

Oliver laughed loud at this. 

“Upon my word, the fellow must have 
sharp eyes if he could do that! Well, I 
was so disgusted when he came up after 
the exam., and began to insinuate that I 
‘new all about the missing paper, that— 
Well, you know how I distinguished my- 
self,” 

“It would have scrved him right if 
you'd throttled him,” observed Wraysford. 
~¢ But I say, Noll,” added he, more gravely, 
«‘ why on earth, old man, didn’t you say 
all this then? What a lot of unpleasant- 
ness it would have saved.” 

“What!” exclaimed Oliver, suddenly 
firing up, ‘‘do you suppose, when the fel- 
lows all chose to believe that miserable 
idiot’s story, I was going to stir a finger or 
bother myself a snap about what they 
thought? Bah! I’m not angry now, 
Wray; but, upon my word, when I think 
of that time—” 

‘« What a pack of curs we all were,” said 
Wraysford, almost as angry as his friend. 

‘‘Hear, hear! ’’ put in Stephen, an ob- 
servation which had the effect of making 
the whole thing ridiculous, and so restoring 
both the friends to their composure. 

“But, Noll, I say, old man,” said Wrays- 
‘ford, presently, ‘‘ of course you didn’t in- 
tend it, but if you meant to make every 
-one believe you did it, you couldn’t have 
gone on better than you did. I’m certain 
not half the fellows would have believed 
Simon if you hadn’t—” 

. _‘* Made such an ass of myself,” said 
Oliver, laughing. ‘‘Of course I can see 
now how it would all work in beautifully 
against me, and I’m certain I’ve myself to 
thank for the whole business.” 

“Now don’t say that. Nothing can 
-excuse the way all of us treated yuu, poor 
old boy. But, thank goodness, it’s all right 
now. I'll let them know—” 

“Now, Wray, that’s just what I won't 
have you do. You must not say a word 
to them about it, or, seriously, I'll be in 
a great rage. If they can’t think well of 
me of their own accord, I won’t have them 
do it for anybody else’s, so there.” 

“But, Noll, old man—” 

“Upon my word, Wray, I mean what I 
say. Not a word to anybody.” 

“Do you mean to say you intend to live 
at Coventry all your life?” 

‘It’s not Coventry now, is it, Stee, old 
boy?” said Oliver, with a bright smile. 
«And now, Wray,” said he, ‘‘I want to 
know how you got on in the exam. to-day. 
You were going ahead furiously, it seemed 
to me.” 

“Yes, but wasn’t doing much good, I’m 
afraid. How have you done?” 

“ Pretty well, but I hadn’t time to touch 
the last question.” 

“I knew, as soon as I saw you were 
entered for the exam.,” said Wraysford, 


‘‘we had all been taking you up wrong. 
I can guess now why you went in for it.” 

“Well, it struck me it might be a way 
of putting myself right with the fellows if 
I won, but I’m half afraid I won't win, 
and then their highnesses will be doubly 
sure of 1ny villainy!” 

““T know you will win,” said Wraysford. 

“If I do I shall feel an awful black- 
guard, for you would have been certain of 
it.” 

“T’m not so very sure. However, I 
think I could have beaten Loman.” 

‘“He seemed out of it, quite. Do you 
know I think that fellow is going to the 
dogs altogether ?” 

“ Pity,” said Wraysford, ‘‘if he is, but 
it does look like it.” 

(To be continued.) 


ALL BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER ly. 


H kept a towel hanging on a bush by the 

roadside. As before mentioned, they 
were an honest folk in that part of the 
kingdom. Hitherto he had been in the 
way of going out in Mr. Gillespie's boat, 
to get a g dive into deep water from 
it; the flat stony shore was not fit for 
diving. But now it was out of the ques- 
tion that he should make use of this boat. 
It behoved him to-day to manage for him- 
self as best he could. So he stepped on 
the shore, laying his clothes by a big stone, 
and dashed in over seaweed and shingles 
with a hop, step, and rush, to the great 
amazement of a black Highland cow, 
which was watching his proceedings with 
interest from the road, but could make 
nothing of them. He was soon beyond 
his depth and striking out through the 
blue water, just chilly enough to make 
him feel that he had had enough of it 
when, after two or three minutes, he 
picked his way back on shore, pink all 
over, like a tender and elegant young lob- 
ster. 

While he was rubbing and drying, and 
dressing and walking smartly home, Oscar 
reviewed his prospects in the hopefullest 
of spirits, and took counsel with himself 
as to ways and means. Somehow or other, 
he would do well to add to his store of 
provisions, but how? Now that he came 
to think of it, he did not know where he 
could buy anything nearer than Correck, 
which was nine miles off, he had heard, by 
the shortest cut. The little town of Port- 
cloy was almost opposite Glen Erig, on 
the farther side of the loch, but there was 
no getting at it without a boat, and he 
knew of no boat in the neighbourhood but 
Mr. Gillespie’s. There was indced a ferry 
not so far off, but the stranger had not 
found that out yet. It would be more 
than a long day’s journey to go round to 
Portcloy by the head of the loch. And 
once he got there what should he do with- 
out money? Oscar had not a copper left ; 
nothing but three or four postage-stamps. 
The Saturday before he had gone to Port- 
cloy Market with the Gillespies, and had 
emptied his purse upon a new rod, fishing- 
tackle, story-books, and what not. But 
that was of no consequence. He under- 
stood this to be the baker’s day for coming 
round from Correck to take orders. He 
would order bread, cakes, whatever the 
man had, and they might be put down to 
bia father’s account. Oscar foresaw no 
difficulty in obtaining credit, being who 


' 


he was and the son of such a one. It 
was enough for him that provisions were 
ordered from tradespeople and entered in 
their books; he hud never been concerned 
with paying for them. Then there was 
the tongue, sausage, and so forth. ™ 
would be all right with him till his ia. 
arrived; he might snap his fingers in Mr. 
Gillespie’s face, and get on quite well by 
himself. 

Before he got home, turning the corner 
of the road, he came suddenly upon the 
farmer’s eldest son—‘‘ Baby Hamish,” as 
his mother fondly called him—a brawny, 
red-haired young giant, whom Oscar would 
rather not have met under the circum- 
stances. He was afraid this fellow might 
know all about the quarrel, and be inclined 
to take up warmly his father’s side in it. 
Indeed, Hamish had heard the story, and, 
delicacy of feeling not being his strong 
point, he laughed derisively when he saw 
Oscar. 

“Are ye looking for your porridge?” 
he said, with a broad grin, as he passed 
by, pitchfork on shoulder. 

Oscar tossed his head and looked another 
way. Rudesnob! He would have nothing 
more to do with these vulgar people. He 
climbed the wall of the lodge grounds, to 
avoid passing near their house now. Yet 
what a pity it was, too! Mr. Gillespie 
might be s coarse, ill-tempered man, but 
none could deny that ‘it snowed in hi 
house of meat and drink,” as Chaucer says. 
Our hero, having been at school in Ger- 
many, had learned something of the great 
writers of his own Janguage. 

Whistling to assure himself that he did 
not care, he reached the lodge, and set 
about his preparations for breakfast. He 
would have no tea; he was not a woman, 
to be unable to go without tea! He would 
have the remaining chicken and ham 
Bat , and the scone and some marma- 
lade, washed down by limejuice and water, 
which he would imagine to be the mead of 
our ancestors. Such a breakfast would 
smack of those good old times, and be in 
harmony with the simple, hardy, indepen- 
dent life which he was going to lead for 
the next two or three days. 

Before sitting down to eat, he thought 
he might as well open the tin of tongue to 
have it ready for his dinner. So he took 
it out into the back yard, and looked about 
for some means of dealing with it, but, not 
being used to operations of the kind upon 
such a large scale, he found this hard 
nut to crack, great, red, bulging, awkward 
thing that it was. First he tried to cut it 
open with a knife and broke the blade. 
Then he thumped upon it with a stone, 
and only bruised his fingers. Next he 
knocked it against a wall with no result 
but dinting it out of shape. An ingenious 
idea now came to him: he held it between 
the pump and the handle, squeezing it as 
in a pair of nutcrackors, but that was no 
use. At last, with a rusty nail and the 
tongs from the kitchen, going, literally, 
thus hammer and tongs at it, he succeeded 
in making a hole at the top. 

But—/faugh ! What offensive smell could 
this be that was now let loose? spreading 
into the air like the imprisoned genius of 
the Arabian Nights when that fisherman 
unsealed his prison. The tonguc must 
have gone bad. A little more opening up 
confirmed his suspicions. Utterly uneat- 
able! So much for his piéce de résistance. 

‘*That’s a nuisance, now!” he exclaimed, 
giving the unfortunate tin a kick that sent 
it into the ash-pit. 

Not a little disgusted, he was making 


his way back into tho kitchen, when sud- 
denly a dog darted out from the open door 
—a lean, ugly mongrel cur, that looked as 
if it never had enjoyed a good meal in all 
its life of kicks and snarls. For once it 
was in high good luck, for it held a scone 
in its fmouth—his scone! At the sight of 
him it dropped the scone in the doorway, 
and was off with its tail between its legs, 
Defore he could fetch a blow at it with the 
tongs. 

It was well for it to be out of Oscar’s 
reach. He was much annoyed at being 
robbed thus of his whole stock of bread. 
Of course such a dainty person could not 
be expected to touch the scone after it had 
been in a dog’s mouth. He picked it up 
with the tongs, and threw it away after the 


tin of spoiled meat. 
“Brate!” he exclaimed, with great 
energy. ‘‘ What else could be expected of | 


a dog that starves in one of these miserable 
hovels? I should shoot every cur on the 
place if I were the landlord. Well, I 
suppose I must content myself with the 
sausage. Things might be worse; that’s 
one comfort.” 

But when he got back to the kitchen he 
found an empty plate where the sausage 
had been. The cur, making the best of its 
rare opportunity, had begun its breakfast 
with the sausage, while the owner had 
been busy about that tin. Oscar might 
well look blank to find such a clean sweep 
made of his breakfast table. 

Actually nothing was left him but a pot 
of marmalade about two-thirds empty. I 
think it is the author of ‘‘ Euphues” who 
says that life without love is like a meal 
without marmalade. A just and pretty 
sentiment; but as life cannot be all love, 
so marmalade will hardly make a satis- 
factory meal by itself. This was Oscar’s 
opinion when he had tried two or three 
spoonfuls. 

The dog having eaten his breakfast for 
him, he must go without, that was clear; 
and he did his best to laugh off the pinch 
of the predicament. Soldiers had often to 
go into battle without a morsel of food, he 
told himself, so it would be well for him 
to try such an exporicnce betimes. It was 
# common thing for men, in several walks 
of life, to have to fast a few hours, and 
why should he not do it without complain- 
ing? Nobody could call him unmanly! 
He would go out to fish upon an empty 
stomach, and enjoy the spoils of his rod all 
the more for this spcll of enforced absti- 
nence. 

There was an old cookery book which 
had been left behind by former occupants 
of the house; Oscar had discovered it in 
the course of his rummages. He now 
brought it out and looked up how fish 
ought to be cooked. He soon learned the 
mistake he had made; he should have used 
some kind of grease to fry his trout; or, 
perhaps it would be easier to boil them in 
water. Well, anyhow he would know 
better next time. 

So he said to himself, running his eye 
over a few recipes. But, as is expressed 
or understood in the precepts of all cookery 
books—first catch your fish. And without 
distrusting his skill as an angler, it occurred 
to him to wish that he lived in those good 
old times when lucky people, it seems, 
were in the way of coming upon some 
magic bag or bottle, or cloth or table, or 
what not, which they had only to set out in 
the first convenient spot and mutter some 
word or two of sufficient spell, then, hey 
presto! they found themselves straight- 
way served with roast sucking-pigs, and 
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| savoury stews, and smoking haunches of 
; venison, and goodly pasties, and delicious 
fruits from every clime, and brimming 
goblets of wine, and, in short, whatever 
they had a mind for and could put a name 
to. But these were fabulous times, of 
course, and after all it is much better that 
men should learn to depend on their own 
exertions, as Oscar reflected very wisely. 

(To be continued.) 
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CANARIES: HOW TO KEEP AND 
BREED THEM. 


By Gorpon STAnLes, C.M., M.D., R.N., 
Author of “ The Diseases of Canarivs,” etc., ete, 
PART HI. 


Ole my last article I recommended the reader 

to get his cages all ready for his coming 
favourites before buying them, and to get only 
young, strong, healthy birds, if possible from a 
prize strain. These questions, then, naturally 
suggest themselves : Where shall I buy my 
cages ¢ and where shall I procure my birds? and 
how much should they cost? Buy your cages, 
as I have already observed, at a respectable 
bird-cage maker's ; a good breeding-cage for a 
single pair will not cost more than five shillings, 
or six, furnished. Or you may see cages adver- 
tised in any of the cheap ‘‘ exchange” papers, 
only be very careful how you deal with 
strangers. 

If you possess what the Scotch call ‘‘the 
bump of ggumption,” you will be able to buy a 
very good pair of canaries at a bird-dealer’s 
shop for about ten shillings and sixpence, or 
even half-a-crown less ; but it would be better 
to obtain the assistance of some one who knows 
good birds, and can recommend a particular 
strain or breed to you. If you want high-class 
birds, the addresses of successful exhibitors can 
always be obtained by procuring a prize cata- 
logue of the last Crystal Palace show, or any 
other great show of the kind. How are you to 
get this?) Why, write to the secretary and en- 
close the price of the cataloguo—generally six- 

nce—with a polite note of request. 

The breed I recommend to the beginner is the 
Norwich, in some style or other ; but let him 
gain experience before going in for such beauti- 
ful breeds as the Yorkshire, the Manchester 
Copies, the esthetic Scotch tancy, or curious 


gian. Bird-seed ought to be got as pure and 

as possible. See that it is free from dust ; 
sift it well, and keep it in clean, dry jars or 
pickle-bottles. Sea-sand is the best to put 
in the bottoms of the cages. The birds ought to 
have a liberal supply of it, and it should be 
clean. I believe you can buy it at a grocer’s. 
A little old lime, broken well up, may now and 
then be scattered about the bottom of the cage 
as well as the sand. 

Anything of the nature of a narcotic militates 
against the chances of life in parasites ; it is a 
good plan, therefore, to hang a small bag of 
camphor in a corner of the cage nigh to the 
nest. It is as well, too, when the young birds 
are about half fledged, to give them a clean 
nest, destroying the lining of the old one, and 
putting the box aside for disinfection and 
cleansing. 

The eggs take, as I have already told you, thir- 
teen days to hatch ; and when the birds are about 
thirteen days old, the mother thinks she would 
like to begin to prepare for another family. Give 
her, therefore, another nest and some nesting 
material, else it is possible that the hen may 
attempt to line her nest-pan with the feathers 
of her progeny. This is what fanciers call 

lucking the young. If she persists in helping 
erself to the feathers of her young, tbey must 
be placed in a small cage, secured against the 
breeding-cage in such a way that the parents 
can get through their heads and necks to feed 
them. Or the cock may be turned in for a 
time with the young birds ; he yenorally makes 
avery excellent nurse. But my intelligent young 
[readers will naturally observe, that if the hen 
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has begun to prepare for a new brood, the 
attendance and supervision of the cock will be 
wanted in the breeding-cage. This is perfectly 
true, and the difficulty is got over in this way 
by breeders : they turn the cock into the big 
cage with the hen night and morning for an hour, 
or less, As soon as the hen has Jaid her third 
egg, the cock may be retaincd as nurse only 
until the day of hatching, by which time the 
former brood will be able to pick for them- 
selves, 

Remember, however, that it is not very often 
necessary to remove the young birds from the 
parent cage until the new brood is actually born, 
or on the eve of being so. They are then to be 
turned into a cage by themselves, and the more 
roomy this is the better, for young birds need 


exercise, 
(To be continted.) 


VO Oe" 
NOTES ON NEW STAMPS. 
(Continued from page 471.) 


GvuATEMALA.—Four surcharged stamps of the 
1878 and 1880 issues have lately been received. 
It will be noticed that the values of the 1871 
issue were expressed in centavos; in the 1875, 
1878, and 1880 issues the currency was changed 
to reals and pesos; now they have reverted to 
the old currency of centavos ‘and dollars : 


Surcharged, 
1 centavo on } real of 1880 
Bos, » of 1878 
10 I ,, of 1880 
20 4, =, of 1878, 


New type similar in design to above woodcut : 


1 centavo, black on green 
» brown on green 

5 red on green 
10 violet on green 


” 
” 


Haytr.—It will be seen by the accompanying 
illustration that these are rather pretty stamps. 
We have had for a long time stamps from St. 
Domingo, which is a portion of the same island 
in the West Indies. By comparing the stamps 
you will observe that Hayti adopts the French 
currency and language; St. Domingo thu 
Spanish. 

Hayti is rather notorious for revolutions, and 
unfortunately one has taken place since the 
issue of these stamps, so there is a great likeli- 
hood we may get no more of them. 


1 cent, scarlet 
dark purple 
brown 


root 


20 


(To be continued.) 


orrespondence. 


SHADOW SHow.—The best way to work the Shadow | 


s| Show given with our March Part, is to cut the figures 


i] Wooden box such as is sold for corn-flour and other 


J) so that diffused light can come through it freely. 
‘|with slips of wood spl 


figures are of course so held as to throw their 
kJ shadows on the front, and hence through the trans- 


J minute curves and spaces can be accurately given. 


=i 


off, and then mount the stage on card or on a 


ed articles. ‘The blank space in the front should 

t out and filled in with thin tissue paper 
stretched over a piece of glass; or tracing paper 
would do very well. ‘The great thing is to arrange it 


The figures should be mounted on card and cut care- 
fully out. They should be held close up to the glass 
i the end. The lamp or 


candle should be about six inches off the front, The 


lucent paper. Any number of combinations can be 


made with the thirty-four figures given on the sheet 
| Dialogue could be 
his y 


mprovised for the Irishman and 
ete, etc. Another way of treating the figures 
is to stick them down on glass slips like magic-lantern 
slides and then cut them out with a penknife, leaving 
the figures mounted on the glass. Paper can be cut 
on glass with wonderfnl sharpness, and the most 


The paper on which the sheet is printed will do very 
nicely, but the greater translucency you have the 
better, and the best thing of all for the screen is fine 
ground glass, The reason of the glass being used 
over the hole is that the screen may not break or | 
bulge should the figures be pressed against it. If | 
you cut the figures out on the glass you will find | 
they will do admirably for Silhouette magic-lantern | 
slides, 

‘on will find an illustrated article on | 

’s Island in our first volume, No. 35. | 


Tepeating. 


= 
SLoGGER.—1, The mysterious ‘‘instrument” is a police- 
man’s staff. 2. Buy one for sixpence ; it will save a 
lot of description. 3. In prison, at Dartmoor and 
elsewhere in this couptry. There is no transporta- 
tion nowadays ; the colonies did not appreciate our 
supplying them with criminal leaven. 4. You can 
hardly expect us to give a series of articles on lock- 
picking. 5. Answered. 


Fr ING POWDERS. — Flat-irons do for dumb-bells? 
Of course, just as well. So would many other articles 
of domestic utility. 


MALcOLM.—Thanks, many thanks, but you are hope- 
Jessly wrong all the sum: 
“Teach not a parent's parent to extract 
The golden juices of the egg by suction; 
The good old lady can the feat enact 
Quite irrespective of your kind instruction !” 


AN AUSTRALIAN ABROAD.- 1, You do not say whether 
light or dark, but the best copal varnish is sure to do. 
for you. 2. You cut your fretwork first, and then 
varnish, brushing the varnish carefully all over it. 


J. 8. (Ulverston.)—Science and the arts have made 
such rapid strides during the past few years that 
most of the older encyclopedias are of con'paratively 
little use on such subjects. The one offered to you 
at the very greatly reduced price is probably an old 
edition; if not, it would certainly be worth your 
purchasing at the price. ‘“ Chambers’s” is a Very 
good working one, and the price you mention is not 
too high if it be well bound in half-calf. 


E. J. Fiixt.—To burnish your gilt rub it with a small 
smooth quartz or flint pebble. 


ALPHA.—Bruce’s march at Bannockburn was “ Hey 
tuttie taittie!" ‘Scots wha hae” was entirely cum- 
posed by Burns. What minstrel do you mean? 


BILLY BRay.—1. You can get magic-lantern slides, 
with the outlines drawn, and all materials for paint- 
ing them, instruction-books, etc., from Brodie and 
Middleton, Long Acre. 2. King Arthur, the Briton, 
is said to have won the Battle of Badbury over the 
English in 520. He was not a King of England. 
3. Zoetrope pictures can be obtained from most 
opticians or extensive toy-sellers, 


'NGO.— Draw a geometrical design on your window, 
cut up a lot of pieces of red and blue or other 
coloured glass to fit the parts of the pattern just as 
your sisters cut out pieces of silk and stuff to make 
patchwork quilts and cushions, and then stick these 
pieces down on the plain glass with any of the 
numerous colourless crockery cements. Your win- 
dow will look just a3 well as that of your neighbour, 
and you will not have to bother with lead-framing. 


H. KinG (Toronte).—See articles on Water Colours in 
Nos. 126 and 127. Others will be given. 


| W. 0. C.—Bichromate of potash will make glue water- 


proof if mixed with it in the proportion of about one 
part to thirty ; but the glue must be kept dark until 
used, as the bichromate becomes insoluble—and so 
waterproof—on exposure to the light. 


| DEVONSHIRE DempLine should have counted the 


pages of his part, and he would have discovered that 
whereas last year he was greatly pleased with tive 
numbers, he this year had six; and he will then, 
with his usual good sense, come to the conclusion 
that it is asking a little too much for us to give him 
an extra coloured plate as well as an extra number 
of the paper. 


. KING sends usa capital letter from Castlemaine, 
a, in which he tells us that even there the 
number of our readers is “ increasing every day,” 


8. H. L.—No; we cannot undertake to return birds’ 
eggs even if the postage be paid. 
R. H. M.—The “person who saves a mouse from being 
devoured by a cat” is not entitled to a medal from 
the Royal Humane Society. The medals are given 
for the saving of hcman life, but the lives are not 
saved for the sake of the medals. bd 


B. S.—The mucilage on the back of Ing, ‘e-labels is 
frequently made by steeping three ounc » of 
con water for a day, and then dissolvii s an ce 
and a half of gum arabic and two or three spoonfuls 
of coarse sugar in a pint of boiling water, and gradu- 
ally stirring in the soft glue. 


N. 


*," All Lifeboat Collecting Cards must now be 
AT ONCE returned to us, and that, too, whether 
the collectors have anything on them or not. 


= : : Pri me Penny. 
SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1882. See one En) 


THROUGH FIRE AND 
THROUGH WATER: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
PERIL. 


AND 


Author of “Some of Our Fellows," “A Holiday Tramp,” 
ete, 


CHAPTER III. 


T Alton the travellers alighted. Here again 
A Marks took Jack into the bar of the inn, and 
bade bne of the maids “ take care of him.” 

L Whats that hole in your hat?” she asked, as 
soon as she had time to look at him. “ You 
haven’t been shot’ at already, surelie ?” 

“Yes I have,” said Jack, with affected indif- 
ference. 

“Lawk!” she exclaimed; ‘to think of that! 
You are a young soldier to have been in the 
wars.” 

““T'm not a soldier,” Jack answered ; “ and 
don’t mean to be one if I can help it anyhow. 
I am going to sea in his Majesty’s navy.” 

“Tm glad of that,” she replied; ‘I do 
love sailors;” and she drew his face to- 


“Jack ran up this ladder, and lay listening and panting.” 
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wards her and gave him a sounding kiss. 
“There, sit ye down and make a good 
breakfast.” F 

Bhe placed bread and meat before him, 
and Jack sat at the table; but not a morsel 
of the food could he touch. A moment 
before he had felt hungry in spite of his 

rplexity; but the genuine kindness of 
The poor servant-girl touched him beyond 
measure, and it seemed as if his heart had 
Yisen up into his throat. Tears filled his 

yes, and in spite of his efforts to restrain 
them, flowed over. For one who had a 
Dullet-hole in his hat, and had shot a high- 
wayman (with an umbrella), it was poor, 
spiritless work, crying over his f in- 
stead of eating it; but he could not help 
it. He tried spun and again to swallow 
a mouthful of the food, but could not get 
it down. He thought of his father and 
mother, both dead; of the friends that he 
had left behind, and of his native village, 
dearer to him now than it had ever been 
before. He almost wished that he had 
never left it. He Hheaed Marks 6 voice Ae 
the passage, and not wishing to be caught 
in such a state of weakness and emotion, 
rose quickly from the table and went out 
into the stable-yard. The ostler was busy, 
leading out fresh horses for the colonel’s 
carriage. No one else was about; the 
stable-door was open, and above it was a 
loft filled with hay and straw, to which a 
set of wooden bars, nailed across a corner, 
gave access. Acting upon the impulse of 
the moment, Jack ran up this short ladder, 
burrowed his way under a great heap of 
straw till he could pro no farther, and 
lay there, listening aifd‘panting. 

A moment later he héard Marks’s voice 
in the yard calling t@him. He heard the 
maid also, protesti: that she did not 
know where he was-gone. There was a 
hue and cry for a time, but no one came 
near the spot where Jack lay hidden, 
and, after a short delay, all was again 
silent. Then he heard the ostler hissing as 
he rubbed down the horses which had been 
brought in, and exchanging remarks with 
the maid-servant about the strangeness of 
his disappearance. It seemed plain, how- 
ever, that the colonel, whose journey could 
not be delayed, had gone on without him, 
and for the present he was safe. 

Jack resolved to lie still in his hiding- 
place in spite of his hunger, which‘ soon 
returned with increased force, till all should 
be quiet outside, even if he. lay there till 
night. The stable-door would perhaps be 
locked then, but he could: escape through 


a window or pick-hole, he thought. The ! 


chief thing that troubled him, as he lay. 
there in solitude, thinking over his affairs, 
was the crown-piece which the colonel had 
given him. He wished he could have 
returned it; the very touch of it, whenever 
he put his hand into his pocket, gave him 
a thrill of alarm. If it should indeed be 
asserted that this was the *‘ king’s money,” 
he might be treated as a deserter. 
couple of soldiers might be sent off from 
the next garrison, and he marched up to 
London between them to be flogged or 
shot. He almost wished, as he thought of 
it, that the highwayman’s bullet had been 
aimed an inch or two lower. It would 
have been better to be shot by a robber 
than to be executed as a deserter. The 
former might have brought some credit to 
his name; the latter could bring nothing 
but disgrace. A deserter was generally 
looked upon as a coward, Marks had said. 

From time to time Jack heard the voice 
of the barmaid inquiring of the ostler 
whether he had ‘‘seen anything of that 


poor boy.” The answer, of course, was in 
the negative. ‘It was very curious,” the 
ostler said; ‘‘he disappeared all of a 
twinkle like, and left no traces behind him, 
none whatsomedever. They was going to 
take'him for a soldier, he had heard say, 
and he didn’t want for to go. Frit he was, 
no doubt.” * 

“‘No,” said the other, stoutly, “he was 
not frit; he had got three or four bullet- 
holes in his hat, and didn’t seem to think 
nothing of it, young as he looked. He 
wanted to be a sailor instead of a soldier, 
that was all, and nobody could blame him 
for that. You might be ‘frit’ yourself, 
George, if you were in his place; but he 
wasn’t.” y 

‘« Bullet-holes?” said the ostler, won- 
dering. x zi 

‘<Yes,” she answered. ‘See here; he 
left his hat behind him, and this is it.” 

‘Left his hat behind him, Miss Sally, 
did he? Then he ain’t far off, I’se warrant. 
He'll come and ax for it presently, you 
may be sartain.”” 

Jack felt that he had a friend in ‘‘ Miss 
Sally.” He crept from his nest in the straw 
to another corner of the loft, where, still 
lying hid, he could get a peep at the stable- 
yard, and the next time Bally appeared 
there, the ostler being out of the way, he 
whistled to her. : 

She soon caught sight of him, and made 
him a signal to lie still. She then fetched 
him a slice of bread and meat, and watch- 
ing her opportunity, threw it up to him. 

‘It’s paid for,” she said; ‘ye needn’t 
mind taking it.” 

‘Paid for? Who paid for it?” Jack 
said to himself ; ‘‘ the colonel, I suppose ;”’ 
and he felt half afraid to receive it, lest the 
fact of his eating the king’s rations should 
bind him more closely to the ebjectionable 
profession. But he was hungry, and had 
no time to argue the point with Sally, so 
took what was offered him, and having 
satisfied his appetite, fell asleep. It was 
dark when he awoke. Something had got 
hold of his feet and was pulling them. He 
thought it must be Marks, or a guard of 


soldiers sent to arrest him; but Sally’s 


voice quickly reassured him. 


“Get up,” she eaid; “‘ get up, Jack, and 


come along with me.” 

He lost no time in extricating himself 
from the straw, and followed her down the 
ladder. 

“‘Here’s your hat, Jack,” she said; ‘‘you 
can get away now without being seen, 
down the stable-yard and over the fence, 
and nobody never the wiser. I suppose 
your name 7s Jack, ain’t it?” 

“Yes; but how did you find it out?” 

“It’s wrote in the hat—J. Smith. Be- 
sides, all sailors a’most are Jacks.” 

“But,” said Jack, ‘this is not my hat.” 

“Yes, it is,” she answered; ‘‘I got it a’ 
purpose for you. I want to keep the other 
with your name and the two holes in it. 


A | Besides, it would have been a mark for any 


one to know you by, as might be looking 
for you. You would have been found out 
at once by that; it ain’t everybody as car- 
ries bullet-holes in his hat. And here’s an 
old smock-frock for you. I looked it w 
8’ purpose. Slip it on, and nobody wi 
know you, not from Adam.” 

Jack took the smock-frock and put it over 
his head, pouring out his thanks to Sally 
in a series of rapid whispers. 

‘It’s a great shame, though,” he said, 
“having to slink off in this way, like a 
thief or deserter. I have done nothing 
wrong.” 

Sally’s anxiety about him served only to 


aggravate the danger of his ition, and 
to make it seem more gerious’ and alarm- 


ing. 

“ You don't think Pm a deserter ?” he 
‘said, appealingly. ‘‘ You don’t think so, 
do your” 

“No,” she answered; “not as I should 
blame you much for it if you was. A poor 
little chap like you don’t need to be shot 
at again and again, and—and all that.” 

“Tm not a deserter,” said Jack, em- 
phatically; ‘‘and if you wouldn’t mind 
taking this money and sending it to Col- 
onel Eustace I should be so much obliged 
toyou. He gave it me to buy a hat with.” 

“* Keep it yourself,” said ly. ‘This 
here is the fence; shall I help you over 
ite” 

“No, thank you,” said Jack. ‘I can 
jump that easily enough. Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye,” said the girl. ‘If ever 
you come this way again be suré you stop 
at the inn and ask for me. Sally Maggs 
my pane is; you won’t forget it, will 
you?” 

‘“Never,” said Jack; ‘never as long as 
T live.” 

Jack was glad of her help after all to 
get him over the fence, for the old brown 
frock hung about his legs; but he girded 
it about his loins, and with a last ‘‘ good- 
bye” ran across the fields, glad to at 
liberty once more, and careless, for the 
moment, in which direction he was going. 

Emerging after a short time upon the 
high road, he came presently to a finger- 
post, which the darkness prevented him 
from reading. He swarmed up it, and 
could then make out the names of two 
villages, but as they were places that he had 
never heard of, he was still at a loss which 
way to turn. While he was hesitating the 
moon began to shine forth, and her rays 
fell upon a river, by which the road was 
bounded. ‘All the rivers run into the 
sea,” he said to himself, remembering o 
verse of Scripture which he had heard or 
read; so he watched which way the water 
flowed, and followed the same direction : 
it would bring him to the sea, sooner or 
later, he supposed ; at all events, it would 
not take him far wrong, and would serve 
until he could obtain some surer informa- 
tion. He had hada good sleep in the hay- 
loft, and found a plentiful supply of bread 
and meat in the pocket of his smock, so he 
resolved to travel all night, and set for- 
ward at a trot. 

Before he lost sight of the river he met 
with an old countryman, and asked him 
the way to Portsmouth. He might as well 
have asked him the way to heaven—much 
better, indeed, for the poor old labourer 
might have told him that. It is one of 
the things which are sometimes hidden 
from the wise and prudent and revealed 
unto babes, He might also have given him 
a good word or two to help him on his 
way. ‘Prayer and provender hinder no 
man’s journey.” Hodge had some very 
good and profitable ideas about the world 
beyond the skies, and how to get there, 
though he knew but littlé of lands beyond 
the sea, or the ports of embarkation for 
them. 

“Po’tsm’uth?” he said, in answer to 
Jack’s question ; ‘‘ there ain’t no such place 
about here. There’s Chawton, and Farring- 
ton, and Tisted, and Saltways. You doan't 
mean none o’ them, do ye?” 

“No,” said Jack; but Saltways seemel 
the most promising to his ear, so he took 
the turning which was said to lead thither, 
und plodded on another two or three miles 
until he came to it. 
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It was then quite dark, but a candle 
here and there served to show where 8 
cottage stood, and a brighter light from a 
window with a red curtain indicated a 
public-house. 

Jack stopped at one door after another 
to inquire the way to Portsmouth, but no 
one seemed to be able or wifling to give 
him clear directions, till an old woman re- 
marked, ‘‘ Why, that’s where Dicky Blunt 
came from, ain’t it?” 

Jack could not answer that question, 
but was presently informed that Dicky 
was the son of a poor cottager in that 
village, and that he had been at sea and 
was at home again. 

“Dicky Blunt can tell you all about 
Portsmouth,” the old woman said. ‘‘ But 
ye beant agoin’ there, be ye?” 

“* Yes,” said Jack, ‘‘I am—as soon as I 
can find the way.” 

“« Do-ant-ee,” she said; ‘‘ye'll be sorry 
for it if ye do; everybody is as goes to 
sea. Leastways, them as stays at heme is 
sorry for ’em.” 

“That’s another thing,” said Jack, 
laughing. ‘‘But where is Dicky to be 
found?” 

A cottage near at hand was pointed ont, 
and the old woman went with him to show 
the way. 

Dicky Blunt’s father and mother were 
at home, and Dicky himself was not far 
off. He would be in presently, they said ; 
Jeg had: better sit down and wait for 


“* Goin’ to sea he is,” said the old woman 
who had brought him there. ‘I tells him 
he had better not.” ; 

*« Let him do as he will,” Dicky’s mother 
answered. ‘It’s no use saying nothin’. 
He has run away from home, I reckon, 
like our Dicky did. He won’t be sorry 
for it more than once, and that’ll be 
always. But it’s no use talking.” 

‘* Ah! that’s true enough,” said another. 
~‘Look at Ted Smart! He was home last 
year, and said the same. But it’s no use 
bein’ sorry when the mischief ’s done.” 

“« What ship is he in?” Jack asked. 

“He ain’t in no ship; he’s a sojer, 

‘Ted is.” 
‘‘That’s quite another thing!” Jack ex- 
-claimed. ‘I don’t want to be a soldier.” 

«‘T had rather be a sojer, though, thana 

sailor,’’ said the other. ‘‘ You’re like to 
be shot in either case ; but a sailor is pretty 
-safe to be drownded us well. Ihave heard 
Dicky Blunt say as he wouldn’t send his 
enemy’s dog to sea, not if he had bit him 
in the leg, unless he had a particular taste 
for it.” 

“* For the leg?” Jack asked. 

‘* No; but for the sea.” 

«* That’s just what I have,” said Jack. 

** You don’t know till you try,” the other 
answered; ‘and you don’t look like it.” 

Jack winced at that. No, he did not 
look like it. His appearance with the 
‘green billycock hat upon his head, and the 
old faded smock-frock reaching down to 
his heels, was anything but nautical. He 
had a great mind to slip out of the latter 
as a snake sheds its skin, but at that 
moment a young fellow with a bunch of 
ribbons streaming from his hat entered the 
room. 

<* Here’s another on ’em!” said old 
Blunt. ‘What! you’ve been and took 
the shillin’, have you? I guessed you 
would when I seed you go into the Dog 
and Gun. You'll wish the Dog and Gun 
farther before mornin’! Dog and Gun, 
indeed! There’s many a peor fellow goes 
off with a gun on his shoulder as is buried 


like a dog afore he comes back again— 
leastways, he never do come back arter 
that, or shouldn’t. Ah! you'll only be 
sorry for it once, and that'll bealways. So 
I warn you.” 

“Go along with you,” the other an- 
swered, crossly, and went away himself. 
The warning was too late, and might as 
well have been omitted now. 

‘They be everywhere,” said Blunt, 
“them recruiterers, a-drummin’ and a-fifin’ 
and a-paradin’ to and fro, and a-turnin’ all 
the heads of every young fellow they comes 
across. There’s a sergeant and two or 
three rank files, as they call ’emselves, at 
the Dog and Gun, a-treatin’ the young 
men and a-catchin’ of ’em up; and when 
once they’ve took the shillin’, without 
knowing what they was about, perhaps, 
they have got to go to furrin’ parts, to be 
shot at, for a shillin’ a day, whether they 
like it or not. It’s ruination to everything, 
these wars.” : : 

A recruiting sergeant in the village! 
The announcement was anything but plea- 
sant to poor Jack. He too had taken the 
shilling without knowing what he was 
about; or rather he had taken five shil- 
lings, and might therefore be five times 
bound. He resolved to move on imme- 
diately; there might be a hue and cry 
after him already, and there he was almost: 
in the enemy’s . He was thankful 
now for his disguise, and drew the old 
smock more closely round him. But before 
going farther he wanted to see Dicky 
Blunt, who he hoped would assist and 
direct him on the way to Portsmouth. 

But when Dicky at length turned up, he 
was not in a fit state to assist or direct any 


one. He took a fancy to Jack, however, 
and sla; him on the back a dozen times, 
with a hand as hard and heavy as a topsail 


sheet block; then chucked him under the | 


chin, knocking his head back against the 
wall, and promised to take him to Ports- 
mouth slong with him, and to see him all 
right. He was “‘all right” himself, he 
said, again and again, and Jack should be 
all right too—like he was; and then he 
shed tears over Jack, and bemoaned his 
hard lot in having to go to sea, with ‘all 
his sorrows to come;” but he would see 
him “all right—all right—like he was!” 

Jack did not want to be ‘‘all right” 
after that fashion, 
Dicky was persuaded to lie down and sleep 
off 
beer which he had imbibed at the Dog and 
Gun, from which sleep he would certainly 
awake with a bad headache. 

“‘There,” said his father, pointing to 


the prostrate figure; ‘‘there—I told you | 


what going to sea was like.” 

Jack thought that was more like being 
at home. At sea a man is under discipline, 
and has but little opportunity of running 
to excess. 

“They are a sad lot, them sailors,” the 
old man went on; “‘it’s enough to spoil 


any man—goin’ aboard a shi, 


Poor old Blunt forgot, perhaps, that his | 


son had gone to sea in consequence of 
scrapes and difficulties he had got into at 
home, and had only taken to a sailor’s life 
because he could get no one to give him 
work where his character was known. 
There are, of course, unsteady men in every 


calling, and a change of scene and occupa- | } 


tion will not change the nature of a man, 


though it may very often help one who i 


has taken a wrong turn to recover himself, 
and to make a fresh start under better influ- 
ences. Jack did not mean to be deterred 
from going to sea by the spectacle of one 


and was glad when | 
e effect of the ‘intolerable deal” of | 


who did not know how to control: himself 
on shore. It was no use waiting for Dicky 
Blunt, however, so, as Jack was anxious 
to get as far away as possible from the 
recruiting sergeant, he soon started on his 
way again, having first gained what infer- 
mation he could as to the general bearin; 
of the country. There was a range of hi 
towards: the south, ihe Poms ot ee 
was visible against the sky. @ ho 
that, by keeping these hills before him, he 
should not go very far wrong, and started 
with a good courage, resolved to put as 
many miles as sible between himself 
and Saltways before morning. 

He trudged on for a couple of hours with- 
out meeting any one, and it was curious 
that the nearer he approached the hills the 
more they seemed to spread out round him, 
until at length he was almost encompassed 
by the rising ground, and could no longer 
distinguish Gebvean east or west, north or 
south. The moon, too, was overclouded, 
and the night grew darker and darker; but 
he plodded on, till suddenly the high 
hedges which bounded the. narrow~Jme 
through which his path had lain came to 
an end, and he emerged upon a broad, 
straight, level road, evidently the high- 
way to Portsmouth. Even here he was aga 
loss which way to turn, but bearing toile 
west, as he supposed, came presently fo a 
milestone. He was endeavouring to r 
this, with his fingers rather than with his 
eyes, and had just made out ‘‘ London, 
Petersfield, and Portsmouth,” when he 
heard the sound of wheels at a distance, 
crashing heavily upon the hard road. The 
dim light of a lantern presently came in 
view, swinging from the shaft of a goods- 
| waggon, heavily laden, and drawn by 

three horses. The waggoner was walking 
by the side of his team, with a short smock 
drawn over his fustian coat, and a whale- 
bone whip in his hand, encouraging his 
tired horses both with voice and touch. It 
was by such vehicles that the traffic in 
| goods was carried on between London and 
the provinces in those days. <A single 
| truck of a goods train in modern times 
| carries a load equal to two or three of such 
vehicles, and could carry the waggon itself, 
| if necessary, and it is difficult to conceive 
| now how the wants of the country towns 
| could have been met by any number of 
stage-waggons. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Ermoart, AvTHoR oF ‘‘JACK AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THREE GENTLEMEN FROM ENGLAND. 


I SHOULD say, boys, if you want to see 

the Rhine thoroughly, going down it 
on a raft is about the best way of doing 
so. Itis leisurely, very, so that you have far 
more time than the steamboat gives you to 
eee the beauties of the river un either side. 


And you have the night on the water as 
well as the day; from one, sunrise to 
another there you are with the giant stream 
flowing around, and you almost in it at 
times. Plenty of time to look at the towns 
as you pass them, to hear what the people 
clustering on the quays are saying, and 
watch the good folks going to church or to 
market. You are almost able fo sonnt the 
grape-vines as they grow on the sides o 
tho hille, and perbaps you will agree with 
Ted—I’m sure I do—that a vineyard is 
nothing to s hop-garden, only vines and 
wine are poetical, and hops and beer are 
not. But, however, the chances are that 
‘ou will only see the rafts from the steam- 
Poats, and not the steamboats from the 
rafts, and you will sleep at hotels, and have 
good dinners, and plenty of money in your 
pockets, which will all be very nice, and the 
proper way, of course, of seeing the Rhine, 
but it won't be half so good a way as that 
which Lawrence, Ted, and Robert had. 
They had to reugh it, of course, but even 
Lawrence was beginning to find that rough- 
ing it is not such a bad thing after all. 
It was astonishing how very few his 
grievances were of late. They slept in 
one of the small wooden houses on the raft 
with half a dozen others. The beds were 


hard, and most of the men snored; but | 


they were all tired and slept soundly. 
Gertrude helped the women who cooked 
for the raftsmen, of whom on this especial 


raft there were twerity, and she saw that | 


they had plenty of food, and that their 
sou, should always be hot. Sometimes 
they took a turn at the oars—that was at 
asafe part of the river where there were 
no whirling eddies to contend against, and 
no steamboats to make a swell in sight. 
The raftsmen sang, and Ted found that he 


could sing too. He had a favourite ditty, 
which did not quite correspond with his 
round, rosy face. It was ‘‘ Darling Nelly 
Grey,” and the burden of it was ‘‘ weeping 
all the day.” The raftsmen liked this 
song; at least they liked Ted, and in their 
turn they gave ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
and asked for ‘‘God save the Queen,” 
which Robert gave them, and they were 
all polite enough to join in the chorus. 
So four days went on, and then they found 
themeclves at Cologne, where Gertrude 
was to disembark and stay with her aunt 
till she was married. 

As to Robert, he had never enjoyed 
himself so much in his life. That wonder- 
ful Rhine of which he had heard and read 
so much, he had now seen as very few 
people have the privilege of seeing it. 
Towns, castles, cathedrals, he had become 
familiar with them all. Places that he 
had read about, and never thought to see, 
he had now feasted his eyes on to his 
heart’s content. He will never forget that 
journey down the Rhine. As to Ted, he 
said it was all very well, but that after 
you had seen the Thames nobody would 
think much of any other river. 
Lea while you're about it, Pratt,” said Law- 
tence, with a touch of his old grand man- 
ner, and then Ted owned that he did think 
that the Rhine was a little better than the 
Lea, and scemed to think that for a free- 
born Briton he had made a great admis- 
sion. 

Robert felt something like a heart-ache 
when he stepped on to the quay. It seemed 

ting with the beautiful river which had 
come like a friend to him. But there 
was such a bustle on to the quay, so many 
people arriving ; and then there was Ger- 
trude with her boxes to see to, and Rudolf 
and his fcllow-raftsmen to wave adieux to 
as they floated past on their raft towards 
Holland; and so at last the three boys 
found themselves with the one little woman 
amongst them to take care of. 

Gertrude had been to her mother’s to 
fetch her wardrobe and her other 
sions. She had two beautiful quilts, she had 
told the boys, and a feather cushion to lie 
on top of them to keep one warm in chilly 
weather. This cushion was what some 
would have called a bed; indeed it would 
have amply served Gertrude for one, only 
that she preferred sleeping under it to on 
it, and she seemed to take it quite as a 
matter of course that the boys would come 
with her to her aunt’s, who made baskets 
and sold them at her shop in a side street 
near the market-place, and in the market 
which was held almost every day there. 
Lawrence looked rather ruefully at the 
little woman’s boxes. 

“T thought the fellow she’s going to 
marry would have met her,” he said to 
Ted. ‘‘ Are we to carry that lot ?” 

“Oh, it’s not much amongst us,”’was the 
answer, ‘and Rudolf and she have behaved 
like trumps to us. Here, you and I will 
take this big one between us. Bob, you 
can take the little one, and ;;ut the feather- 
bed on your back. Now I’ll take this one 


{in my other hand. You carry that parcel 


in yours, and I think the little woman can 
manage the rest.” 


So it was scttled, and they walked from 


“Say the 


,; the quay past that wonderful cathedral 


which has waited so many hundreds of 
years to be completed. ‘‘It won't be so 
bad when the scaffolding ’s down,” said 
Ted, eyeing it; ‘‘ but I say, Bob, we won't 
stop for sight-seeing now. Let's get rid 
of these boxes as fast as we can.” 

They went through a great square, and 
there Robert stood transfixed. Old houses, 
centuries old, but looking as fresh and new 
as if they had been built but yesterday. 
and a at square where each house 
seemed older and handsomer and better 
preserved than its neighbour, and a busy 
market ing on below, women with 
handkerchiefs thrown over their heads 
to serve as caps offering vegetables and 
fruit for sale. Plums golden and purple, 
and apples red, yellow, and russet, pears 
that looked ready to melt in the mouth, 
and any of them to be had by the lucky 
possessor of a few pfennigs. Such a chat- 
tering together, such an offering of wares 
to the looker-on, such a going to and fro 
of purchasers and passers-by, such a bright 
sun shining down on all, and the palace of 
Charles the Great, with carved figures and 
his name thereon. Bob thought the world 
had gone back at least three hundred years, 
till Ted roused him with, 

“T say, do you think we could spare six- 
pence? Just look at those greengages! 
What a famous tuck-out we could have !”* 

There was a whole pile of baskets at one 


| end of the market, and here sat a comfort- 


able woman, with her knitting in her hand, 
keeping a sharp look-out for her customers, 
however. And Gertrude went up to her, 


followed by her three squires with the boxes 
“* Ach, dear aunt,’” 


and the feather-bed. 


she said, ‘I have come, and how is my 
man and his bear?” 

“‘The bear and the man are well,” saic 
her aunt, ‘‘ but who are these ?”” 

“Three gentlemen from England,” sai 
Gertrude, gravely ; and Ted, who under. 
stood her, said to the others in English 
‘* With the boxes and the bedding I should 
say we look like it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ALL BY HIMSELF: A STORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


By Ascotr R. Hore, Avruor or “THE AMATEUR DomINiE,” ETC., ETC. 


UR hero 
then 
sallied 
out, rod 
in hand, 
) bent on 
deadly 
warfare 
with the finn 
tribe. He too 
a little circuit to 
avoid passing 
near the farm, 
and, reaching 
the water, be- 
gan opera- 
tions at the 
first practica- 
ble spot. He 
meant to fish 
the bum thoroughly, 
and not to go far, but 
to stay for the mean- 
time in sight of the | 
toad, on the look-out for that baker’s cart 
which was to pass during the forenoon. 

Keeping one eye on the stream and the | 
other on the road, he plied his line without 
the immediate success for which he had 
fondly hoped. The water was shallower 
than ever; the sun beat fiercely down on 
shrinking pools and cracking edges; in 
close cities men were drawing long breaths 
of oppression and hugging the shady side. 
But Oscar gave little thought to any case 
but his own. In vain he drew his fly 
artfully across the gleaming ripples, let it 
dance swiftly back to him on the curling, 
foamy swirls, or made it rest enticingly 
over some dark hole by the roots of a half- 
drowned tree. Not a rise rewarded his 
efforts. He could plainly see the trout 
darting across the sandy bottom here and 
there; his heart jum; when one big old ' 
stager moved backwards and forwards 
beneath the shadow of his line, as if debat- 
ing with itself whether or no to make trial 
of this curious-looking insect above, but at 
last, though the angler gave his fly a little 
alluring jerk, it decided the question in 
the negative, and disappeared under the 
bank to be no more seen. The fish were 
perfectly provoking this morning. 

For two or three hours he had been at 
4t with no other effect than making himself 
very hot and rather cross, when he came | 
to a pool, lying gratefully in the shade of 
a high wooded bank, where the wilful 
mad-cap burn, having suddenly dashed 
round a corner, steadied itself for a moment 
to rest in this half-moon-shaped basin— 
a dark, smooth, cool depth, its surface in 
fhe middle broken only by drifting raftlets 
of stray leaves and twigs huddled help- 
lessly together, curdling with yellow froth 
at the edges overhung by hollowed rocks, 
and dimpling into strong eddies towards 
the worn shelf over which it presently 
flung itself in a sparkling mass of spray, 
and rushed with fresh energy down the 
next broken reach—a spot on such a day 
irresistibly inviting to the swimmer. ' Oscar 
thought it was high time for another 
bathe. 

This pool had a story, not to say a 


legend, of its own, connected’ with the | 


ruined castle which could be seen through | 
the trees upon a knoll not far off. During | 


CHAPTER V. 


Montrose’s wars the steward of the castle 
had sunk the family plate in it, for safety 
during a sudden incursion of the other 
party. When the danger was oyer he had 
attempted to fetch it up again, but on 
diving into the pool found the treasure 
guarded by a gruesome shape, from which 
he had much ado to escape with his tale of 
dread. From that day the MacCallums’ 
silver had remained hidden in the depths 
of the pool, which the country people 
declare to be unfathomable, the bottom of 
it never having been seen in the greatest 
drought, and there is perhaps none of them 
who would not rather sit down thirteen to 
table or spill the salt than repeat the 
steward’s attempt. By the way, that 
steward died a rich man. 

Oscar had heard the story, but he was a 
child of the nineteenth century, not to be 
frightened from his pleasures by any water- 
kelpies, or other uncanny but unsubstan- 
tial personages. Down went his rod and 
basket; off went hose, jacket, and kilt; 
over his head went the scarlet-flannel 
shirt ; so, in two minutes, he was standing 
naked as a young Apollo on the rocky 
ledge, balancing himself for a dive. He 
sprang forward, shooting down into the 
centre of the pool, the cleft water closed 


| over him, and for a little there was no 


sign of the diver but a few bubbles rising 
to the surface. Then there came a stir 
again, the white limbs reappeared, glanc- 
ing up from the depth below; out he burst 
breast high into the sunlight, shaking the 
drops from his hair, and triumphantly fling- 
ing a stone to the bank. He had _ been 
right down to the bottom for it, and had 
found this to be no great thing after all, 
infested by nothing more formidable than 
eels, perhaps, and rich only in mud and 
weeds. 

Such a plunge was too refreshing not 
to be repeated, so Oscar scrambled out on 
the rocks to take another header, which 
naturally led on toa third; next came a 
paddling voyage of exploration round the 
pool, then a bout of serious swimming; 
after which what could be more delicious 
than a seat on the warm rocks with his 
toes dangling in the water, to take breath 
and dry in the sun till he felt inclined for 
a fresh plunge? But when he had been 
disporting himself thus for some ten 
minutes, as he was lying 
floating on his back, staring 
idly up at the hot sky, and 
listening to the puny roar 
of the little waterfall, towards 
which he meant to let him- 
self drift just near enough 
not to be sucked into the 
current and swept over, his 
ears, filled with water though 
they were, caught another 
more prosaic sound which he 
had been wishing to hear. 
He turned over on his breast ; 
a few strokes took him to 
the sunny side of the pool, 
from which he could see the 
road, and there, sure enough, 
was the baker’s cart, whirling 
by in acloud of dust. This wes 
awkward; he must not let itgo 
past, for the man’s custom 
was to take another way back. 


“Hi! hi!” cried Oscar, throwing up his 
arm. ‘ Hold hard a minute, will you? I 
want something.” 

“Qu, aye, ye're a gran’ hand at the 
sooming!’’ quoth the Saker’s man, mis- 
taking the purport of this appeal, and 
making little at such a distauce out of 
| Oscar’s anglified accents. Then he rattled 
{on, without any further notice of the 
| swimmer, whom he never took for an in- 
tending customer. zope without clothes, 
in hi rience, had no money about 
them; and who should that one be if not 
some idle herd-laddie or truant schoolboy, 
taking a dip to himself this hot forenoon ? 
And small blame to him! So thought the 
baker, and thought no more about it. 
Before Oscar could get to land the cart 
had turned a corner and was out of sight. 

Here was a pretty business! For the 
first time Oscar’s prospects be; to look 
serious to him, as he turned them over in 
his mind, lying on the grass and letting it 
and the sun perform the office of a towel 
between them. He had no heart to bathe 
any more; it was not the outside of him 
that required attention. Meat, fish, bread 
—if all these failed him, what was he to 
do? It seemed as if fortune were playing 
a game of chess with him, and giving 
check at every move. 

But it was not to be checkmate yet, vowed 


Oscar, rousing himself. Knecling at the 
brink, he took a good long drink of the 
peat-flavoured water of the fam, to go on 


with in the meanwhile for want of better 
sustenance, and when he put on his clothes, 
drew his belt a hole or two tighter, which he 
had heard of as a good thing for an empty 
stomach. Then he returned to his angling 
—no sport to-day, but a most earnest toil. 

The baker being past watching for, he 
was free to range every part of the burn, 
seeking out one spot after another where he 
had formerly been successful. And now he 
thought he would try bait for a change. 
After some trouble, digging with his knife, 
he got a few worms aed ect to work. But 
still all his trouble seemed thrown away; 
bait proved no more tempting than fly to- 
day. Dangle his worm as he might, no 
fish would take it. Not a troutling of 


them was accommodating enough to enter 
They were not 
(To be continued.) 


into his views. ungry. 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE CRUISE OF THE .SNOWBIRD.”) 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE TERRIBLE SNOWSTORM—SOMETHING LIKE AN AQUARIUM—THE MAMMOTH CAVES AMD THEIR STARTLING 
TREASURES—THE JOURNEY POLEWARDS— COLLAPSE OF THE BALLOON—GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


lour long months have passed away 
since poor old Magnus drop dead 
en the grave of his son. The sun has once 
more appeared above the horizon, bringing 
joy to the hearts of the officers and crew 
of the Arrandoon. Despite every effort to 
keep their spirits up, the past winter has 
been a weary one. Had the stars always 
shone, had the glorious Aurora always 
flickered above them, it might have been 
different; but shortly after the cave was 
finished and furnished, divided into com- 
partments, and made comfortable with 
chairs and sofas, and carpets and skins, a 
terrible storm came on them from the 
north-west. Never had our young heroes, 
never had McBain himself, known such 
cold, or such fierce winds and depth of 
mow. For three whole weeks did this 
Arctic storm rage, and during this time it 
would have been certain death for any one 
to have ventured ten yards from the mouth 
of the cavern. 

But the wind fell at last, the clouds dis- 
persed, and once more the goodly stars 
shone forth, and the bright Aurora. Then 
they ventured to creep out from their 
friendly shelter. The Arctic night seemed 
now as bright as day; they could hardl: 
believe that the sun was not hidden behin 
some of those quartz-like clouds that were 
still banked up on the south-eastern hori- 
zon. But where was the ship? where was 
their lordly Arrandoon. For a moment it 
seemed as if the ice had opened and swal- 
lowed her up. They rubbed their won- 
dering eyes and looked again. Three silver 
streaks glimmering against the dark blue 
of the | represented 1 her topmasts; all 
the rest of her was buricd beneath the 
snow. 

And as far as they could see seaward it 
was all a waste of smooth, dazzling white, 
with here and there only the points and 
peaks of the icebergs sppearing above it. 

As soon as the snow had sunk, which it 
soon did many feet, McBain had got his 
crew ready to start for the mammoth 
mines. The weather had continued fine, 
only there were whole weeks during which 
the wind blew so cuttingly fierce that no 
work or walking either could be attempted. 

The troglodytes—an expression of Rory’s 
—were, therefore, a good deal confined to 
their cave, and it was well for them then 
that they had books to read and the where- 
withal to amuse themselves in many other 
ways. The following is a remark that 
Rory had made to Ralph and Allan one 
day, after nearly three months of the 
winter had passed away. 

_ ‘Which of you troglodytes is going with 
me to-morrow to see the sun rise ?” 

“Not I, thanks,” said Ralph. “ Pass 
the ham, old man; that bit of bear-steak 
was a treat.” 

“Tl go,” said Allan, . 

“ Hurrah!" cried Rory. ‘It is you 
that’s the braye boy after all. We'll have 


friend ), too, and the dogs. It’s the 
first ‘timo they’ve been out; it will do us 
all good.” 


This sledging-party had been a mierry 
one, but they were obliged to leave the 
degs at the foot of the mountain, and 
climb, as best they could, to the top, 
where, sure enough, they were soon re- 
warded by a glimpse, just one thrilling 
glimpse, of the king of day. They coul 
not refrain from shouting aloud with joy. 
They shouted and cheered, and though 
well-nigh three miles from the cave, the 
troglodytes there heard it, so intense was 
the silence, and gave them back shout for 
shout and cheer for cheer. 

They had seen something, though, from 
the hill-top that had very much astonished 
them. In the centre of this curious island, 
and entirely surrounded by mountains, was 
a lake of open water, as black as ink it 
looked in contrast with the snowclad 
bracland around it, and right in the centre 
thereof played an enormous geyser, or 
natural fountain. It was evidently of 
volcanic origin. 

The days got longer and longer, and in 
five months from the time they had en- 
tered the cave day and night were about 
equal, 

But I must not omit telling you of the 
strange experiment that had suggested it- 
self to McBain while ing upwards at 
the birds—lured from afar—circling round 
the electric light. It was nothing more 
nor less than that of paying a visit by 
means of a diving-bell and the electric 
light to the denizens of the deep —the 
creatures that lived in the ocean under 
the ice. 

Everything was got ready under the 
supervision of the aeronaut, ably assisted 
.by the carpenter and crew and little Ap. 
The bell itself was an immense one, and 
most carefully constructed to float or sink 
at will. Inside it was quite as comfortable 
as the room in the lift of some of our large 
hotels. 

Ralph seldom went far out of his way in 
search of adventure, but this new and 
wonderful experiment seemed to possess an 
irresistible charm even for him. 

As for Rory, he was, as Sandy McFlail 
said, ‘‘ half daft’ over the idea, 

McBain was most careful in seeing that 
everything was in working order; and the 
bell was sunk and resunk empty, scores of 
times in the water before he would allow 
any one to venture down init. The snow 
had been previously cleared away, all from 
and around the ship, and an immense ice- 
hole made for the purpose of conducting 
the experiment. 

When all seemed safe, and it was found 
that the bell, sunk to a depth of forty feet, 
was acted on by no current, but rose 
straight to the surface of the ice-hole when 
wanted, then the captain himself and De 
Vere ventured down. They remained 
beneath for fully twenty minutes — and 
anxious minutes they were to those on the 
surface ; then the signal to hoist was given, 
and presently up bobbed the bell, and was 
raised to the level by the derrick, when out 
| stepped De Vere and McBain. 


‘Smiling all over, bedad!” said Rory ; 
“‘and looking as clean, and sweet, and 
pretty as if they’d just popped out of a 
bandbox.” 

The diving-bell was called ‘‘the band- 
box” after this. 

But it was after dark that the real expe- 
riment was to take place. 

“Troth!” said Rory at dinner that day, 
‘* will you fellows never have done eating ? 
It’s myself that is. longing to get away 
down to the bottom of the sea.” 

The four of them entered the bandbox— 
Allan, Ralph, the doctor, and Rory; then 
they were slowly lowered down—down, 
down amid a darkness that could be felt. 
But presently a glimmer of light 
shone in through the strong window of the. 
bell; they could see each other’s faces. The 
light got stronger and stronger as the 
electric ball came nearer and nearer, till at 
last it stopped stationary about twelve 
yards from their window, making the sea 
ull round, bencath and above it, as bright 
as porn i af ae 

‘* Yonder is the stage, boys,” cri = 
“but where are the performers?” iA 

They had not long to wait for these. 
Fish, first of the smaller kinds, came sail- 
ing round the light; presently these fled 
in all directions, and 8 monster shark took 
up the room. He soon had company, for 
dozens of others came floating around, and 
not sharks only, but creatures of more 
hideous forms than anything even Rory 
could have imagined in his wildest 
dreams. 

“Oh!” cried the young poet, “if Gus- 
ae Doré were only here to see this terrible 
sight!” 

“It beats,” said Sandy, ‘‘ the Brighton 
Aquarium all to pieces. Oh!” he screamed, 
shrinking into a corner of the bandbox, as 
a huge hammer-headed shark sidled up to 
the window, crooked his awful eyes, and 
stared in. ‘Oh, Rory, man, signal quick! 
I want to get up out o’ here. No more 
divin’-bells for me, lad.” : 

For nearly six weeks it became the regu- 
lar custom to visit this submarine vivarium 
every night after dinner. 

“<It was just as good,” Ralph and Allan 
said, ‘‘ as going to a show.” 

‘* And a deal better,” added Rory. 

Even the mates and the crew begged for 
a peep at the wonders displayed in the 
depths of the illuminated sea. 

** Well,” said Ted Wilson, when he as- 
cended after his first view, ‘(I’m a sadder 
and a wiser man, and I'll dream of what 
T’ve seen this night as long as ever I 
live.” Hh 

They found the mouth of the mammoth 
cave, near which lay all that was mortal 
of poor old Magnus and his son, after days. 
and days of digging; but when at long 
last they succeeded in forcing ‘an entrance, 
one glance around them proved that they 
had indeed fallen upon riches and wealth 
untold. Those vast tusks and teeth of the 
mighty monsters of an age long past and 
gone, were of the purest ivory, more white 
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and hard than any they had ever seen 
before. 

‘Why, sure,” said Rory, ‘‘the cave of 
Aladdin was nothing to this!” 

“The next thing, gentlemen,” said the 
captain, ‘‘is to transport our treasure to 
the good ship Arrandoon. Seth, old friend, 
your dogs will be wanted now in good 
earnest.” 

‘<I reckon,” replied Seth, ‘‘they’re all 
ready, sir, and just mad enough to eat 
each other’s collars, ‘cause they don’t get 
anything to do.” 

What a change it was to have sunshine 
and a comparative degree of warmth 
again. Rough and toilsome enough was 
the road between the ship and the mam- 
moth cave, but the snow was crisp and 
hard. The dogs were wild with delight, 
and so were our heroes, and so hard did 
everybody work all day that no one 
thought any more about the diving-bell 
and the denizens of thedeep. After dinner 
they needed rest. 


alone, he embarked on the volcanic lake 
and paddled round the geyser. 

In three weeks from the day they had 
found the entrance to the cave they had 
transported all the ivory to the Arrandoon. 
They were now what Silas would have 
called a ‘‘ bumper ship.” If they should 
succeed in regaining their own country, 
Rory would be able to live all his days in 


peace and comfort, independent of the | 


whims of his Irish tenantry, and Allan— 
ah, yes, poor Allan !—began to dream of 
home now. Already, in imagination, he 
saw Glentrnim a fair and smiling valley, 
every acre of it tilled, comfortable cot- 
tages sending their blue smoke heaven- 
wards from the green birchen woods, a 
new and beautiful church, and the castle 
restored, himself once more resuming his 


ights. of chief of, his clan, and his dear | bh 


mother and sister honoured and respected 
by all. 

“T'll roast,an ox whole, boys! ”’ he cried, 
one evening, jumping up from the sofa in 
the snuggery, where he had been lying 


thinking and dreaming of the future. “A 
whole ox; nothing legs!” 

Rory and Ralph burst out laughing. 

“* A vera judeecious arrangement ! ” cried 


Sandy. ‘‘ But where will ye get the ox? 
I’m getting tired o’ bear-beef, and wouldn’t 
mind a slice out of a juicy stot’s rump.” 

“©Oh, dear!” said 
forgot you hadn’t been following the train 
of my thoughts. I was back again in 
Arrandoon.” 


“Hurrah!” cried Rory. ‘‘Gatherround | 


the fire, boys; sit in, captain; sit in, Sandy; 
let us talk cbout “home and what we all 
will do when we get there.” 

Little, little did they know then the 
hardships that were in store for them. ° 

Summer had fairly set in, but as yet 
there were not the slightest signs of the 
ice breaking up. Several balloon flights 
were made, the aeronaut always making 
mest careful calculations for days before 
starting, and generally succeeding in catch- 
ing a favourable time. 

Then the principal adventure of the 
whole cruise was undertaken—a great 
sledging journey towards the Pole itself. 

The » specially Prepared for the 
purpose, were got out and carefully loaded 
with everything that would be found 


necessary. 

For a time the Arrandoon was to be left 
with but a few hands, or ‘“ ship-keepers,” 
as they are called, on her. 

The great snowstorm of the previous 


Rory took his boat, or | 
canoe, with him once or twice, and, all. 


lan, smiling; ‘“‘I' 


winter McBain judged, and rightly too, 
would be in favear of the exposition it 
smoothed the roughness of the ice, and 
made sledging even pleasurable. De Vere 
had two sledges, devoted to carrying his 
balloon and the means wherewith to in- 
fiate it. 

Ted Wilson was left in, charge of the 
ship, with little Ap, the cook, and car- 
peuere crew, to say nothing of little 

‘reezing Powders and Cockie. 

“If you do find the North Pole;” cried 
Ted Wilson, as a parting salutation to one 
| of his companions, ‘‘ do fair Johnick, Bill, 
fair Johnick—bring us a bit.” 

I have to tell of no terrible hardships or 
sufferings experienced by our heroes during 
this memorable sledge journey. They ac- 
complished onan averageabout twelve miles 
a day, or seventy miles a week, and they 
! invariably re: on the Sabbath, merely 
, taking exercise on that day to keep up the 
| warmth of their bodies. 

They suffered but little from the cold, 
but it must be remembered that by this 
time they had become thoroughly inured 
to the mgours of the Arctic regions. It 
was easy to keep warm trudging along 
over the snow, and helping to drag the 


sledgo by day. 
| . The dogs they found were a great acqui- 
sition. nder the wise and judicious 


management of Trapper Seth they were 
most tractable, and Deir strength seemed 
something marvellous. They were fat and 
sleek, and comfortable-looking too, and 
had entirely lost the gaunt, hungry, wolfish 
appearance they presented when Captain 
Cobb first sent them on board. Well did 
they work for, and richly did they deserve, 
the four Spratts’ biscuits given to each of 
them daily; that, followed by a mouthful 
of snow, was all they cared for and all they 
needed to mako them the happiest of the 


@ppy. 
a short halt was made for luncheon 
every noon, and at six o’clock they stopped. 
for the night, and dinner was coved. 
This was Seth’s duty, and, considering the 
limited means at his command, he suc- 
ceeded wonderfully. The tent was erected 
over a large pit in the snow, the sledges 
being drawn up to protect it against the 
revailing wind. But of this there was 
ut little. 

After dinner they gathered around a 
great spirit-lamp stove, wrapped in skins 
and blankets, and generally talked them- 
selves to sleep. But Scth always slept 
with the dogs. 

“‘T like to curl up,” he explained, ‘‘ with 
the animiles. They keeps me warm, they 
do; and, gentlemen, Seth’s bones ain’t quite 
80 young as they used to be.” 

For weeks our heroes journeyed on 
towards the Pole, but they came to the 
end of what McBain called the snowfields 
at last, and all farther progress by sledge 
was practically at an end. Before them 
stretched away. to the utmost limits of the 
horizon, 
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acheos of boulders, over which it would 
take a week at least to drag the sledges 
even a distance of ten miles. 

Now came the balloon to the rescue, but 
who was to go init? Its car would, big 
as it was, contain but four. The four were 
finally selected; they were McBain, the 
aeronaut himself, Allan, and Rory. 

Upwards mbunted the great balloon, 
upwards but sailing southwards; yet well 
had De Vere counted his chances. Ballast 


was thrown out, and they rose into the air 
with inconceivable rapidity, and McBain 
soon perceived that the direction had now 
changed, and that the balloon was going 
rapidly northwards. 


e . e . . 


To those left behind on the snowfields 
the time dragged on very slowly indeed, 
and when four-and-twenty hours had gone 
by, and still there was no sign of the 
return of the aeronauts, Ralph’s anxiety 
Imew no bounds. He seemed to nd 
most of his time on top of a large iceberg, 
gazing northwards and skywards in hopes 
of catching a glimpse of the balloon. But 
all in vain, and so passed six-and-thirty 
hours, and so passed forty-eight and fifty. 
Something must have happened. Grief 
began to weigh like lead on poor Ralph’s 
heart. A hundred times in an hour he 
reproached himself for not having gone in 
the balloon instead of Rory. He was 
strong, Rory was not, and if anything had 
happened to his more than brother, he felt 
he could never forget it and never forgive 
himself. Despair was slowly taking the 
pleco of grief; he was walking up and 

lown rapidly on the snow, for he could not 
rest,—he had taken neither food nor sleep 
since the balloon departed,—when there 
was a shout from the man on the outlook. 

“ Something black on the northern hori- 
zon, sir, but no signs of the balloon.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Ralph. *‘ Now, men, 
to the rescue. Let us go and meet them, 
and help them over this sea of boulders.” 

In three hours more McBain and party 
were back in camp, safe and sound, ter- 
ribly tired, but able to tell all their story. 

‘We've planted the dear old flag as far 
north as we could get,” said McBain, ‘‘ and 
left it there.” 

‘“* Ay,” said Rory, ‘‘and kissed it and 
blessed a hundred times over.” 

“* And but for the accident to the balloon, 
which we were obliged to abandon, we 
would have been back long ere now.” 

“But we have not seen de open sea 
around de Pole,” said De Vere. 

“‘No,” said McBain; ‘‘ there is no such 
sea; that is all a myth; only the sea of 
ancient ice, and land, with tall, cone- 
shaped mountains on it, evidently the 
remains of extinct volcanoes. Oh! it was 
a dreary, dreary scene. No signs of life, 
never a bird or bear, and a silence like the 
silence of death.” 

“‘It was on one of those hills,” added 
Rery,-‘‘ we planted the flag—‘ the flag that 


braved a thousand years the battle and the 


breeze.’ It was a glorious moment, dear 
Ralph, when we saw that bit of buntin 
unfurled. How Allan and myself wished 

ou’d been with us. It was so funny, too, 
Fasaine you see, there was no north, no 
east, and no west; everything was south 
of us. The whole world lay down beneath 
us, as it were, all to the south’ard, and we 
could walk round the world, so to speak, a 
dozen times in a minute.” 

‘Yes, it is curious,” replied Ralph, 
musing m silence fora moment. Then he 
stretched out his hand and grasped Rory’s. 
He did not bl ear There was no need, 
Rory knew well what he meant. 

‘Now, boys and men,” cried the captain, 
“we have to return thanks to Him who 
has safely guided us through all perils into 
these distant regions, and pray that He 
may permit us to return in safety to our 
native land. Let us pray.” 

A more heartfelt prayer than that of 
those hardy sailors probably never ascended. 
on high. Afterwards a psalm was sung, 
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boys,” cried Rory, and he burst into the 
grand old National Anthem, 


assembled, and cheer after cheer rent the 
air, and, as Sandy McFlail afterwards 


to a beautiful old melody, and this closed 
the service; but next morning, ere they 


started to return to the Arrandoon, another | observed, hats and bonnets were pitched 
spar was erected on the top of the biggest on high, till they positively darkened the 
and highest iceberg. On this the English | air, like a flock o° craws. 

colours were nailed, and around it thecrew! Then ‘Give us a good bass and tenor, 


“God save our Gracious Queen, 
Long may Victoria Reign, 
God save the Queen.” 


(To be continued.) 
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NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 
A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘Navticus on uIs Hoppy-Horse.” 


greeted me with, 
“ Your clothes are 
in a fearful state, 
sir; it will take 
some hours before 
they are fit to 
wear.” Happily 
everything in my 
bag was dry ; so, 
after borrowing a 
velveteen coat 
from the landlord, 


fashionable 
pearance in the 
coffee-room . 

I breakfasted 
with a married 


rather in a fog about their future move- 
ments. The husband used the plea of bad 
weather, and many seductive arguments, in the 
endeavour to persuade his better half to return 
home, and leave him to have his fling at Loch 
Maree. 

She did not see it in the same light, and in- 
formed me confidentially that her dear John 
had heart-disease, and she did not like to let 
him out of her sight. Later on he disappeared 
for some time, much to her distress. She first 
of all imagined that he had been run over by 
the train that had passed an hour before he went 
out ; and when I assured her that that was 
searcely probable, she began to picture him 
dead in a ditch. In fact, she worked herself up 
into such a state of agitation, that, fearing the 
good woman would faint in my arms, I volun- 
teered to hunt him up. The end of it was that 
he turned up all right. And here allow me to 
tell those ‘ihe say that ‘‘women always have 
the best of it,” that, after giving his wife the 
strictest injunctions to go home by the next 
train, the husband went off in the coach, 

While scribbling in my journal I heard that 


the train from Inverness would arrive in a few | = 


minutes. Now, thought I, if my wheel comes 
by this train it will be smart work on the part 
of the makers, and a happy finale to my chapter 
of accidents. I went out to the platform. Pre- 
sently a shrill whistle Ansan the approach 
of the train. It stopped. I eagerly scanned 
the guard’s van, Cheers! The wheel had 
arrived, and with the spare cog for which I had 
telegraphed. Believe me, I did feel happy ; if 
there had not been so many people on the plat- 

. form I should have danced another fandango. 
All that was now necessary to put the machine 
in perfect condition again was to exchange the 
right wheel for the new one, and to put the 
fresh cog on the left wheel. For this a black- 
smith’s services were required. I asked for one, 
bat received the same reply as before—‘‘ None 
nearer than Garve.”” 

I had now a problem to solve, a regular case 
of X and Y—viz., 

Having the right wheel geared for one speed, 
and the ‘ett for another, what will happen if I 
ride with them in that condition ¢ 

After nearly scratching my head off, Thought 
No. 1 suggested— 

by It wil be all right,*because the faster wheel, 
by not allowing the cams of the slower to come 
into play, will convert it into a running wheel.” 

Thought No. 2 said—‘‘ No, it won’t. You'll 
have the machine turning round and round, 
and throwing you into a ditch, over a preci- 
pice, or something.” 

Thought No. 1—‘‘It won’t.” 

No, 2—*I tell yon it will” 


{ made quite a| 
ap- | 


™ cov le, who were | 


39th Day. 
Auchnasheen. Garve. 


No. 3—‘‘ Pat on the wheel and try it in the 
yard.” 

No. 4—‘‘ What, in the rain! 
for nething.”” 

No. 5—‘ Disconnect one chain, then you will 
know for a certainty that there will be one 
driving and one running wheel.” 

Acting on the good advice of No. 5, I tied 
the left chain to the back of my tricycle, booked 
the old wheel to Coventry, and sat down to 
luncheon. 

Auchnasheen means ‘‘ place of storms,” and it 
certainly kept up its reputation during the last 
twenty-four hours of my stay. It is situated at 
the junction of three glens, so that if the wind 
whispers from any direction it is pretty sure to 
howl at that unhappy place. This morning, on 
getting up, I found that the wind had freakishly 
shifted to the west again, and was blowing hard, 
with a succession of heavy rain squalls. 

After luncheon, the weather being too un- 
favourable for a start, I employed myself by 
readjusting the steering apparatus. It had 
worked very well since leaving Strome Ferry, 
but by mistake I had misplaced one of the 
wheel-washers. 

2.30. The weather having ‘‘ faired” a little, 
I got under way. Noticing that a knot of people 
had collected to see me off, I thought that it 
would be the correct thing for ‘‘ Nauticus” to 
show them how to do it in style. 

I put on a spurt, and was flying along gaily 
oh! when, Tableau ! and ‘* Nauticus” was to be 
seen on the broad of his back in the middle of 


Thank you 


the road, with his tricycle on the top of him! 
To my mind, this proved in much too practical 
a way the truth of the oft-heard warning, 
“Pride will have a fall.” 

I felt dazed and half stunned for a few 
seconds, and could not make out what in the 
world had happened. On coming to I uprighted 
the machine, and on examination found that 
the lower nut, by working loose, had allowed the 
pinion-wheel to drop out of gear ; on which, as 
quick as lightning, the machine had charged 
into the wire fencing which guarded the em- 
bankment, rebounding again like an india- 
rubber ball. I tightened the nut and went on, 
but had not gone a hundred yards farther before 


| bang I went into the wall on the left ! 


This fairly alarmed me, “Good gracious!” 


cried I, aloud ; ‘‘ the thing ’s bewitched ! Bother 
that old woman, she'll do for me yet! I shall 
break my neck in a minute ; there’s no railing 
now.” 

In spite of the wind and rain, which were 
beating mercilessly upon me, down I had to go 
on my knees and take the whole of the steering 
arrangement to pieces to see what on earth was 
the matter. 

Stupid fellow! I had put the pinion- 
wheel on upside down. It took me about ten 
minutes screwing and unscrewing nuts, placing 
and replacing washers, before I could go on. 

Feeling as limp as water, with all the swagger 
taken out of me, I was positively afraid to ride 
until a perfectly safe part of the road was 
reached. I then mounted, but, as the steering 

was always too tight or too loose, I was 
in a constant fever, and kept mounting and 
dismounting, tightening and loosening, until I 
found that more rapid progress could be made 
on foot, 

The road ran nearly level through Strath 
Bran, a green wilderness supporting a few sheep. 
Beyond Auchanalt it undulated by the side of 
Loch Hular and another lochan, both prettily 
lined with Jarch-trees. The road dipped some- 
what precipitously to the bridge, which crosses 
a roaring burn from Loch Fannich, then rose 
steeply on to a plateau overlooking the bold but 
Picturesque banks of Loch Linchart. 

The surface, which had consisted of rather 
soft sand, now became hard and smooth, and 
as my tricycle was beginning tu behave itself 
properly, I enjoyed a pleasant run of nearly four 
miles down to Garve. 

This cosey little village lies in a fertile vale, 
closely eheornpesied by high land, the sides of 
the being partially clothed with wood. 

The cyclist may allow two hoursas the average 
time for this journey. With my skittish steed 
it took me more than four to accomplish the 
sixteen miles. 

My first idea on reaching Garve was to find 
the blacksmith about whom I had heard so 
much, and I made straight for his shop in order 
to catch him before he left work. Being out of 
the line of tourists, I did not think it worth 
while to engage a room at the hotel on my 


way. 

T rode up to the shop door, feeling how very 
dependent J had become on this important class 
of mechanics, especially now they were so few 
and far between. I stepped inside, and asked 
the ‘ gade mon” if he would do a job for me. 
“Yes,” was his laconic reply, but directly he 
sighted my tricycle, with its network of wires 
and complicated fittings, his jaw fell, and he 
muttered, 

“1 know nought about them things.” . 

“There is nothing difficult: 1 will explain 
what has to be done,” said I. 

After looking at it gloomily for a moment 
longer, he said, decidedly, 

“No, I won’t havo anything to do with it.” 

“Lend me your tools, then, and I'll work at 
it myself,” exclaimed I, in a huff. 

‘Oh yes, you can have the tools,” replied 
he, readily. 

I set to, removed the left wheel, unscrewed 
the cog-plate, and was putting on the new one, 
when, seeing that I had not unearthed a nest 
of hobgoblins, he came to my assistance and 
yolunteered to do the rest under my direction. 
I found that, from the new plates being larger 
than the others, the chains were too short, and 
we had to file the framework to make the crank 
fit. I now turned my attention to the brake. 
It did not fit properly after the accident at 
Strome Ferry, but I consoled myself with think - 
ing that it would be all right when the new 
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wheel ed. 
ing, g 
the brake did not bear any better than on the 
old one, At the time this seemed unaccount- 
able, but on consulting the blacksmith we both 
came to the conclusion that the framework of 
by the fall. 


the machine had been sprung 


Nothing could be done, so after all my fandango 
dansée-l was doomed to travel more than 1,100 
miles on a tricycle the wheels of which did not 
run truly, and having a brake which to be of 
any service must be continually re-covered with 
leather. s 

After this son of Valcan had filed the sharp 
edge of the spoon for me, I gave him the fee 
which he had now fairly earned, and left for the 
inn. The colour of my hands reminded me of 
those minstrels who ‘‘never perform out of 
London,” and I was looking forward to a good 
wash and other luxuries, as I put my steed into 
a stall at the hotel stables. ‘alking indoors, 
I asked to be shown my room. 

“‘Thero are none vacant, sir.” 

“*What, no room!” cried I, in dismay. 
“*Who in the name of patience is staying in 
this out-of-the-way place?” haa * 

“*A shooting patty, sir, engaged every 
bed in the house.” a 
“Is there any other inn?” 

“None within some miles, sir. 

“ Then what am I to do?” cried I, in despair. 

‘«Mrs, Fraser, at the cottage, may be able to 
put you up.” 

It was with many misgivings that I arrived 
with my bag at the door of a very humble dwell- 
ing, which appeared to be undergoing a process 
of re-thatching and whitewashing. Mrs. Fraser 
had gone to. kirk, but # neighbour kindly dug 
out the husband. In answer to my inquiry, he 
replied that he ‘‘never interfered with tho 
missus,” and did not know whether she could 
take me in or not. She would be home soon, if 
I would wait. There being very little option in 
the matter, I did wait. hile doing so I ascer- 
tained that he worked on the roads, and began 
to pump him as to the condition of those 1 was 
about to traverse. Presently 1 happened to-re- 
mark what a beautiful evening it was after the 

le. 
er Gale! ” exclaimed he, ‘‘it has been calm 
and fine here all day.” 

After chatting until past nine o'clock, I was 
not a little pleased to hear him say, ‘‘ Here 
comes the old ’ooman, now you ask her ;”’ and 
away he went, evidently not wishing her to 
think that he had taken any steps in the matter. 

Assuming my blandest and most insinuating 
manner, I greeted her, put the all-important 
question, and breathlessly awaited the verdict, 
feeling that I would rather have coiled myself 
up like a dog before the kitchen fire than goany 
farther to seek a night’s lodging. 

However, instead of treating me with dis- 


After shipping that this morn- | 
was my astonishment at finding that | and dishevelled condition, she said, “ 


| exceedingly 


as she might well have done in my dirty 

, sir, 
I hardly think my poor place is fit for a gentle- 
man like you.” ‘Dear me!” thought I, “how 
very observant these Scotch people are, to be 
sure!” Then, taking my cue from her, I 
assured the good woman that my tastes were 
simple, She showed me into a 
charmi tle room, containing a table covered 
with well-bound books, and quite a grand bed 
in the corner. She looked most pleased when I 
said that it would do, little knowing that a few 
minutes earlier I should have thanked her for a 
square yard of the floor. The dear old soul now 
took me under her wing, and had she been m 
mother she could not have concerned herself 
more for my comfort. She lighted a fire, and 
while I blew it intoa blaze with a pair of 
bellows, the dame busied herself in preparing 
my tca, apologising every now and then in a 
soft? sympathetic tone for not being able to give 
me a more hospitable reception. 

After tea, while lounging in an casy-chair, 
and warming my toes over a cheerful fire, I felt 
more at home than I had done since starting on 
the tour. 

Distance—Auchnasheen to Garve=16 miles. 


(To be continued.) 


CANARIES: HOW TO KEEP AND 
BREED THEM. 


By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N., 
Author of “ The Diseases of Canaries,” etc., etc. 


PART IV, 


V \ HE weaning season 

lasts from the day the’ 
begin to crack seeds 
until they are at least 
six weeks old, by 
which time the egg- 
food, the supply of 
which has been given 
in daily diminishing 
doses, may be left off 
altogether. 

If you intend to go 
in for what ir called 
aviary breeding, you 

\t will have a deal more 
a trouble, but also a deal 

, more pleasure. In this 
case it is usual to turn in three cocks with 
twelve liens. My own adviceisto turn in three 
cocks with only nine hens ; that makes up the 
dozen, and there is more chance: of strong 
healthy birds. The breeding season, begun in 
the middle of March, should end early in August, 
or last week in July. Sell your young birds if 
possible <o. private purchasers ;.if yon cannot, 
then advertise thom.in papers devoted to live 
stock, etc. It is in selling especially that you 
find the advantage of possessing a good prize 
strain. There is nothing like pedigree animals 
for breeding purposcs, no matter what they 
are, 


I now come to say a few words about moult- 
ing. This is a most critical season with all 
birds, and the first moult of the young canary 
is eminently so. The monlting season fer old 
birds generally begins some time in July, and 
extends over three or even four months, as a 

t deal depends upon the constitution of the 
fin, and how it is treated. Young birds show 
evidence of moulting sometimes as carly as the 
seventh week, but any time between that and 
the tenth week is the usual time. When moult- 
ing begins among hen canaries, breeding should 
be bronght to a close ; if the cock loses feathers 
first, it is the sign he is weak and the season is 
over ; at any rate you must make it so. Put 
your hens by themselves then in roomy cages, 
and the cocks either in separate cages or all 
together in one large one. Sell off all you do not 
intend to keep as soon as they are moulted. It 
is better to dispose of them ata reduced price 


than to keep them on for months in hopes of 
getting more money. 

It is difficult for the amateur to learn to 
distinguish between cock and hen in young 
birds. Experience alone can teach him this. 


The song, however, is nearly always con- 
clusive, although instances are known, though 
far from There is, 


frequent, of singing hens. 
moreover, a different carriage in the cock—he is 
neater, brighter, and boldor. 

When your birds begin to moult, your object 
and your anxiety will be to get them safely 
through it. Some first-rate breeders take little 
heed of the moulting season, and do not alter 
their usual treatment, and if a few die they do 
not bother. It is my own impressien that birds 
not properly treated during the moult will not 
be so strong during the succeeding season. On 
the other hand, some people coddle their canaries 
far too much during moult. “There is a medium 
in all things, 

Birds are more apt to catch cold at this critical 
time, and if the cold strikes inwards, as the 
saying is, inflammation and death may ensue. 

This fact ought to make.us careful to keep 
the cages clear of draughts and free from damp. 
Even the room in which they hang should never 
bedamp. The cages should be in a warm cor- 
ner, and as warmth quickens the moult ami 
causes it to be more perfect, it {s a good plan to 
cover all the cage uyrexcept the front portion. 

Do not be cumindful of the value of fresh air, 
therefore be careful to have the room: properly 
ventilated every day by opening the windows at 
noon. 

As usual, give fresh water daily, and for the 
first week or two a little aperient medicine may 
be put in the water every second day, either a 
small teaspoonful of carbonate of magnesia, or a 
little treacle. About the third week of the 
moult give a tonic by placing in the water a 
medium sized iron nail. 

The food should be much as usual, only with 
the addition of and bread crumb, and any 
garden or roadside seeds the birds may fan 
should be given. Do not forget green food, 
given sparingly. The bath should be allowed 
about twice a week. The plan of moniting 
birds off in dark rooms is, in my humble opinion, 
weakening to the system. 

Every boy has heard of cayenne feeding during 
moult. It isa plan invented several years ago 
by, I believe, a Nottingham breeder, to deepen 
and enrich the colour of canaries. The fact that- 
it does so is undisputed. Why it should do so 
no one can ‘rightly explain ; and the: question 
whether or not it injures the constitution of the: 
bird is a vexed one, so that we shall not enter 
into it. If you mean to adopt the plan, you 
must get the very purest cayenne that can be 
got. The condiment is mixed with soft food, 
especially with egg and biscuit crumb, the pro- 
portion being one hard-boiled egg mixed with 
ay three small milk biscuits wall grated, and 
a large teaspoonful of K.N. 

Begin to give this about the age of -six or 
seven weeks, when the feathers are still in the 
skin. Do not give very much seed at the samo 
time. From one to two or more spoonfuls of 
the K. N. food may be given to each bird daily. 

Saffron cake is sometimes given to bi 
during the moulting season, and a little syrup 
of saffron, about a teaspoonful, might be placed 
in the drinking water occasienally. 

If you wish a bird to be particularly fond of 
you, single one out—a bright, smart, saucy cock 
—and put it in a cage by itself. It must, of 
course, be young. Feed it yourself and talk 
much to it, and whenever it comes towards you 
give it a tiny bit of some dainty. You will soon 
have it so tame that you may open the cage door 
and let it out. If you-teke no notice of it, it 
will come by-and-by and rch on your 
shoulder, on which you may place some dainty 
morsel. When it retires of its own accord shut 
ths cage door, but not before. The great secret 
of taming birds, or winning the affection of any 
animal, is summed up in one’ sentence—Be 
always kind to them ; let them be in every way 
dependent on you, but never try to force their 
affection. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THe AvtHor or “THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE GUINEA WATCH,” ETO. 


T certainly did look as if Loman was 

going to the dogs. And any one able 
to see and know all that was going on in 
his mind would have found out that he was 
a good deal nearer ‘‘ the dogs’? even than 
he seemed. 

On the evening after the examination he 
received a note from Cripps, brought up 
in a most barefaced way by one of "the pot- 
boys at the Cockchafer, requesting the 
pleasure of Mr. Loman’s company at that 
pleasant spot immediately, to talk over 

usiness ! 

‘‘Why didn’t he send it by post?” de- 
manded Loman, angrily, of the disreputa- 
ble messenger. ‘‘ Don’t you know if you 
wore seen up here there'd be a row?” 

‘Dunno so much about that, but the 
governor, he says he’s dead on the job this 
time, he says, and if you don’t show up 
sharp with the stumpy, he says he'll give 
you a call himself and wake you up, he 
says—” 

«Tell him I’ll come, and go off quick,” 
said Loman, hurriedly. 

“‘Beg pardon, mister,” said the pot- 
boy, with a leer, and touching’ his cap, 
“* anything allowed for this here little job— 
carrying up the letter ?” 

«Tl allow you a kick if you don’t go,” 
exclaimed the wretched Loman, furiously. 

“Oh, very good,” said the boy, making 
a long nose. ‘Wait till the. governor 
walks up. We'll see who'll kick then!” 


And, so saying, the amiable and respect- | fi 


able youth departed. 

‘*Hnllo!” said Wren, coming up just at 
this moment, ‘‘ who’s your friend, Loman? 
He looks a nice sort of boy!” 

Wren was now captain and head monitor 
at St. Dominic’s, far too blunt and honest 
ever to be an object of anything but dis- 
like and uneasiness to Loman. Now, the 
uneasiness was the more prominent of the 
two. Loman replied, confused and red- 


dening, 

“Oh, that boy? Why—oh, he’s a shop- 
boy from the town, come up about an 
order—you know—for a hat-box.” 

“I don’t know. Do you mean Morris’s 
boy?” 

“‘'Ye—yes. A new boy of Morris’s.” 

‘Well, whoever he is, he’s a precious 
cheeky specimen. Why didn’t you kick 
‘m Pp” 

“Eh? Kick him? Yes, I was just 
going to,” began Loman, scarcely knowing 
what he said, ‘‘ when—” 

“When I turned up? Well, I shouldn’t 
have interfered. By the way, Loman,. I 
Bu) pose you've given up going to that 
public now. What's the fellow’s name?” 

“Cripps,” said Loman. ‘Oh, I never 
go near the place now.” 

“That’s a good job. It was awkward 
enough his turning up as he did last term, 
and all a chance the Doctor didn’t hear of 
it, I can tell you. Anyhow, now I’m cap- 
tain, that sort of thing will have to drop, 
mind.” 

‘Oh, I assure you I’ve never been near 
the place since,” said Loman, meekly, 
anxious if possible to keep the new captain 
in humour, much as he disliked him. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—LOMAN IN LUCK AGAIN. 


‘Tm glad of it,” said Wren, coldly. 

Just at that moment a third personage 
arrived on the scene. This was Simon, 
who approached, not noticing Wren, and 
crying out with his usual. gush, 

“Hullo, Loman, I say. I saw Cripps 
to-day. He was asking after you. e 
says you've not been down since last Sat— 
Hullo, Wren!” 

And here the poet caught sight of the 
captain. 

“So youve been down to the Cock- 
chafer, have you ?” inquired Wren. 

“Well. Oh, don’t tell, Wren, Isay. I 
don’t often go. Ask Loman ifIdo. He’s 
always there, and could easily tell if I 
went. Do I go often, Loman? Besides, 
I’ve given it up now!” 

“Quick work,” observed Wren, drily, 
‘if you were down there this morning.” 

“ Well,” said Simon, shifting his ground 
slightly, ‘I didn’t think there could be 
any harm, as Loman goes. He's a monitor. 
And then I don’t owe Cripps money, do I, 
Loman? Or play cards and bet, like you, 
doIP Oh, look here, Wren, do let us off 
this time. Don’t report me, there’s a good 
fellow. I promise I won’t doitagain! Ob, 
Isay, Loman, beg us off. I never let out 
on you—no% even when you got—” 

Wren, who had allowed this burst of 
eloquence to proceed thus far, here turned 
sharply on his -heel, amd left the two 
companions in, wrong in possession of the 

el y . 


Next morning, when Loman got up, he 
found the following note on his table: 

‘Wraysford takes.your place as monitor. 
The Doctor will be told you have ‘resigned.’ 
—C. W.” 

Loman crushed the paper angrily in his 
hand, and muttered a curse as he flung it 
into the fire. He felt little enough grati- 
tade to Wren for describing him merely as 
resigned, and not, as was actually the case, 
dismissed. Yet, even in his wretchedness, 
there was an atom of relief in knowing 
that at least a shred of his old good name 
remained. 

Poor shred, indeed! but better than 


nothing. 
Every one treated him as usual—except 
Wren, who cut him contemptuously. 2 


Sixth, ever since the exposure at the foot- 
ball match last term, had lost any respect 
they ever had for their comrade,.and man 

had wondered how it was he was sti 

allowed to remain a monitor. Every one 
now supposed he had taken “the better 
part of valour” in resigning, and, as it 
mattered very little to any fou what he 
did, and still less what he thought, they 
witnessed his deposition from the post of 
honour with profound indifference. : 

Poor Loman! Some righteous re: 

will be shocked at my pitying such a 
foolish, miserable failure of a fellow as 
this Edward Loman; and yet he was.to.be 


pitied, wasn’t he? He hadn’t been natu-|- 


rally a vicious boy, or a cowardly boy, or 
a etupid boy, but he had become all three, 
and, as he sat and brooded over his hard 
luck, as he called it, that morning, his 


mind was filled with mingled misery and | moment he 


fear, and malice towards every one and. 
everything, and he felt well-nigh despe- 
rate 5 


His interview with Cripps came off thet 
afternoon. The landlord of the Cock- 
chafer, as the reader may have gathered, 
had changed his tone pretty considerably 
the last few days, and. Loman found it out 
now. 

“Well?” said he, gloomily, as the boy 
entered. 

“Well?” said Loman, not knowing how 
to begin. 

“T suppose you’ve got my money?” 


said Cripps. : 
‘No, Cripps, I haven’t,” said the boy. 
Cripps uttered an oath. 
“All right,” said he; ‘that’s quite 


enough for me;” and, to Loman’s astonish- 
ment and terror, he walked away without 
another word, and left the unhappy boy to 
stay or go as he pleased. 

man could not go, lpaving things 
thus.. He must see Cripps again, if it was 
only to know the worst. So he stayed in 
the bar for the landlord’s return. Cripps 
took no notice of, him, but went on with 
his ordinary pursuits, smiling to himself 
in a way which perfectly terrified his 
victim. oman had never seen Cripps like 
this before. 

“Cripps,” he said, after half an hour's 
waiting—‘‘ Cripps, I want to speak to 

ou.” 
» “You may want,” was the surly reply. 
“ve done with you, young gentleman,’ 

“Qh, Cripps, for goodness’ sake don’t 
talk like that! Ido mean to pay you 
every farthing, but—” 

‘Yes, you’re very good at meaning, you 
are,” said the other. ‘‘ Anyhow, it don’t 
much matter to me now.” 

‘‘What do you mean, Cripps? Oh, do. 
give me a little more time. A week—only 
a week longer.” 

“« Aren’t you done?”” was the only reply; 
‘aren't you going home?” 

“Will you, Cripps? Have pity on me, 
I’m 80 miserable.” 
rita only whistled pleasantly to him- 


Loman, almost frantic, made one last 
effort. 

“Give us just a. week more,” he en- 
treated.. 

No answer. ‘ 
. ‘Do speak, Cripps; say yon will; please 

0.” : 
meres only laughed and went on whist~ 


Oh, what shall I do, whatishal/ I do?” 
cried. the wretched boys , ‘I shall be 
ruined if you don’t have some pity.”. , 

“‘ Look here,” said Cripps, qurtly, ‘you'd 
better stop that noise here, mgled. You 
can.go; do youhear? Look alive.” , 

It was no use staying farther:; Loman 
went. : ~ ¢ 

-What anguish he endyred for the next 
twenty-four hours no one knows. What 
plans he turned in his head, what wild 
schemes, what despair, what terrors filled 
him, only he himself could tell. Every 
the fatal vision of 
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Cripps at St. Dominic’s, and with it his 
own certain disgrace and ruin, and, as 
time went on, his perturbation became so 
great that he really felt ill with it. 

But Cripps did not come that day or the 
next. The next day was one of mighty 
excitement in St. Dominic's. The result 
of the examination for the Waterston Exhi- 
tion was announced. 

Had any other three boys but those 
actually taking part been the competitors, 
few outsiders would have felt much interest 
in the result of an ordinary examination 
confined to Sixth Form boys. But on this 
occasion, as we have seen, the general 
curiosity was aroused. No one expected 
much of Loman. The school had dis- 
covered pretty well by this time that he 
was au impostor, and their chief surprise 
had been that he should venture into the 
list against two such good men as 
Oliver and Wraysford. 

But which of those two was to 
win? That was the question. Every 
one but a few had been positive it 
would be Wraysford, whom they 
looked upon as the lawful winner of 
the Nightingale last term, and whom, 
they were convinced, Oliver was wn- 
able to beat by fair means. And yet 
to these it had been a great astonish- 
ment to hear that Oliver had entered 
for the examination. Unless he was 
certain of winning he would only do 
himself harm by it, and confirm the 
suspicions against him. And yet if 
he should win after all—if he was 
able fairly to beat Wraysford—why 
should he have gone to the trouble 
last term of stealing the examina- 
tion paper and making himself 
the most unpopular boy in all St. 
Dominic's ? 

These questions sorely exercised the 


school, and made them await eagerly the 
announcement of the result. 

The news came at last. 

“T have just received,” said Mr. Jellicott 
that morning, when the Fifth and Sixth 
were assembled together in the lecture 
theatre—‘I have just received from the 
examiners the report on the Waterston 
examination. ‘The result is as follows: 
First—Greenfield, 108 marks; second— 
Wraysford, 96 marks; third—Loman, 20 
marks.” 

Here Mr. Jellicott was interrupted by a 
laugh and a muttered ‘‘ Bravo, Loman! 
very good!” in what sounded to the know- 
ing something like Pembury’s voice. The 
master looked up and frowned angrily, 
and then proceeded : ‘‘ The examiners add 
an expression of their very high approval 


of Greenfield’s answers. The highest marks 
obtainable were 120, and, considering he 
left the last question untouched—doubt- 
less for want of time—they feel that he 
has passed with very great distinction, and 
fully in accordance with their expectations 
of the winner of the Nightingale Scholar- 
ship last term. We will now proceed to 
the usual lessons.” 

This announcement made the strangest 
impression on all present. No one at- 
| tempted any demonstration, but while Mr. 
Jellicott was speaking many perplexed and 
troubled faces turned to where Oliver, by 
the side of his friend Wraysford, was 
sitting. Wraysford’s face was beaming as 
he clapped his friend on the back. Oliver 
looked as unconcerned and indifferent as 


ever. The fellow was a puzzle certainly. 


rassment of his 
there either. 


Loman receives a Note from Mr. Cripps. 


As soon as lesson was over the Fifth retired to its own 
quarters in a perturbed state of mind, there to ponder 
over what had happened. 


Oliver spared them the embar- 
society as usual, and Wraysford was not 


So the Fifth were left pretty much to their 
own devices and the guidance of some lesser lights. 

“‘Isn’t it queer ?” said Ricketts, 
thought of it turning out like this ?” 

“One could understand it,” said Braddy, “if there had 


‘* Whoever would have 
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been any chance of his repeating the dodge 
of last term. But he couldn’t have done 
that.” 

“*T don’t know,” said another ; ‘‘ he may 
have been up to some other dodge. Per- 
haps he copied off Wraysford.”” 

“Hardly likely,” said Bullinger, ‘up 
on the front desk just under Jellicott’s 
nose.” 

“Well, 1 can’t make it out at all,” said 
Ricketts. 

“Nor can I,” said Bullinger. 

All this while Pembury had not spoken, 
but he now turned to Simon and cad, 

“What do you think, Simon? Did you 
see Greenfield stealing the examination- 
paper this time, eh?” 

“Oh no, not this time,” promptly replied 
the t; ‘last term it was, you know. I 
didn’t see him this time.” 

“Oh, you didn’t even see him with it in | 
his pocket ? Now, be very careful. Are 
you sure he didn’t have it in his pocket a 
day before the exam. ?” 

“Why,” said Simon, laughing at Pem- 
bury’s innocence, ‘‘ how could I see what | 
was in a fellow’s pocket, Pembury, you | 
silly! I can’t tell what’s in your pocket.” | 

“*Oh, can’t you? I thought you could, 
upon my honour. I thonght you saw the 
paper in Greenfield’s pocket last term.” 

“So I did. That is—” 

Here the wretched poet was interrupted 
by a general laugh, in the midst of which | 
he modestly retired to the background, and | 
left the Fifth to solve the riddle in hand 
by themselves. 

“‘Suppose,” began Pembury, after a 
pause —“‘suppose, when. Braddy’s done | 
playing the fool, if such a time ever 
comes—" | 

Here Braddy collapsed entirely. He | 
would sooner be sat upon by Dr. Senior 
himself than by Pembury. 

“Suppose,” once more began Pembury, 
amid dead silence—‘“‘ suppose, instead of 
Greenfield senior being a thief and liar, I 
and all of you have been fools and asses 
for the last six months ? Wouldn’t that be 
funny, you fellows?” 

““Why, whatever do you mean?” de- 
manded Tom Senior. 

‘‘Why, you don’t suppose I mean any- 
thing, do your ”’ retorted the cross-grained 
Tony. ‘‘ What's the use of saying what 
you mean—” 

“But do you really—” began Bullin- 
ger. 

“T say, suppose I and you, Bullinger, 
and one or two others here who ought to | 
have known better, have been making fools | 
of ourselves, wouldn’t that be funny ?” 

There was a Rapes! till Simon, plucking 
up heart, replied, | 

“Very funny!” | 

The gravity even of Pembury broke down 
at this, and the present conference of the 
Fifth ended without arriving at any nearer 
conclusion on the question which was per- 
plexing it. 

Meanwhile, Oliver and Wraysford were 
in their study, talking over the event of 
the day. 

“‘I was certain how it would be, old 
boy,” said Wraysford, genuinely delighted. 
“I wonder what the Fifth will say now? 
Bah! it doesn't become me to say too 
much, though, for I was as bad as any of 
them myself.” 

‘*No, you weren't, old boy ; you never 
really believed it. But I say, Wray, I 


don’t intend to take this Exhibition. You 
must have it.” 
“I!” exclaimed Wraysford. ‘Net a 


bit of me. You won it.” 


“But I never meant to go in for it, and 
wouldn’t have if it had not been for the 
Fifth. After all, it’s only twenty pounds, 
Do take it, old man. I've got the Night- 
ingale, you know.” 

“What does that matter? I wouldn’t 
have this for anything. The fellows tried | to go on. 
to make me believe / was the real winner “T was glad to hear you got the Water- 
of the Nightingale, and I was idiot enough | ston,” he said. ‘‘I—I thought you would.” 
half to believe it. But I think I've had a| What was the fellow at? 
lesson.” After a long pause, which seemed to 

“But, Wray—” drive Loman almost to despair, he said, 


“«Oh, Greenfield,” he said, ‘‘ excuse me. 
‘‘T want to speak to you;” and here he 
glanced at Wraysford, who rose to go. 

“Stay where you are, Wray,” said 

| Oliver. ‘ What is it, Loman?” 
Loman, quite cowed, hardly knew how 


“My Son!” 


(See p. 518.) 


“Not a word, my dear fellow; I won't 
hear of it.” 

“Very well, then ; I shall shy the money 
when I get it into the nearest fish-pond.” 

‘* All serene,” said Wraysford, laughing. 
“T hope the fish will relish it.” 

At that moment there was a knock at the 
door. 

“Come in,” said Oliver. 

The door opened, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the two boys, Loman entered. 

Was it peace, or war, or what ? Loman’s | 
miserable face and strange manner quickly 
answered the question. 


“You'll wonder what I have come here 
for. I know we've not been friends. But— 
but, Greenfield, I’m in awful trouble.” 

‘* What is it?’ again asked Oliver. 

“Why the fact is,” said Loman, gaining 
courage, as he found neither Oliver nor 
Wraysford disposed to resent his visit, 
“the fact is, Greenfield, I’m in debt. 
I’ve been very foolish, you know, betting 
and all that. I say, Greenfield, could you 
possibly — would you lend me — eight 

unds? I don’t know why I ask you, 

ut unless I can pay the money to-day, L 
shall—” 
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“What!” exclaimed Oliver, “eight 
pounds to pay your bets P” . 

“Oh no, not all bets. I’ve been 
ewindled too—by Cripps. You know 
Cripps.” . ; 

And here Loman, utterly miserable, 
threw himself down on a chair and looked 
beseechingly at the two friends. 

“I could pay you back in a month or 
so,” he went on; ‘‘or at any rate before 
Easter. Do lend it me, please Greenfield. 
I don’t know where else to go and sak, 


and I'ghall get into'such an awful row if I 
can’t pay. ill you P” ‘ 

Oliver looked at Wraysford ; Wraysford 
looked at Oliver; and then both looked at 
Loman. The sight of the wretched boy 
there entreating money of the very fellow 
who had least reason in all St. Dominic’s 
to like him. was strange indeed. 

“Wray,” said Oliver, abruptly, after 
another pause, during which he had 
evidently made up his mind, “have you 
any money about you?” 


“Tye three pounds,” said Wraysford, 
taking out his purse. 

Oliver went to his desk and took from it 
a five-pound note which was there, his 
savings for the last year. This, with 
Wraysford’s three sovereigns, he handed 
without a word to Loman. Then, not 
waiting to hear the thanks which the 
wretched boy tried to utter, he took Wrays- 
ford’s arm and walked out of the study. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TWO CABIN-BOYS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
s 


pes came. 
t Antoinette 


lighted the 
candle, and 
set herself to 
work to pre- 
pare the 
evenin g& 
meal. The poor 
woman hid her 
tears as well as 
she could; her 
husband had 
spoken, and she 
well knew that nothing 
she could say would 
change his determina- 
tion. 

a Was Proyidence about 
to take away from her the faithful com- 
panion of her life, and to leave her alone, 
sonless and husbandless? " 

And now the door opened, and a fair- 
haired, good-looking, young man, in a 
travelling suit, entered the room. Respect- 
fully taking off his hat, he said to the 
old folks, who looked at him with sur- 
Prise, cs nen 

“T hope you will excuse my coming in 
in this way, but I have knocked several 
times.” - 

‘“What do you want, sir?” said the 
fisherman. 

“Mr, Pierre Riva?” asked the stranger. 

“T am he.” : 

“Well, sir, I arrived from Melbourne 
yesterday, and I did not wish to delay a 
moment in giving you news of your 
son.’ zi 
“Is my son well?” asked the good 
woman, 

** Quite so, madame.” 

‘It matters little to me,” said Pierre, in. 
a surly tone. ‘You are a French- 
man?” 

“No,” replied the stranger. “Iam a 
Canadian by birth, but I have come to 
volunteer for France.” 

‘That is right, sir,” said the pilot, hold- 
ing out his hand to the young stranger; 
ae Eut my son, he is a Frenchman, and that 
wnich is gallantry on your part is duty on 

43. 

“Who told you that your son is not pre- 
pared to serve his country?” replicd the 
young man. 

For a few minutes Antoinette had re- 
amained with her eyes fixed on the stranger. 


—= 


By Lovis Rovsse.er, 
CHAPTER XXVI.—continucd. 


On hearing these last words she ran to- 
wards him, and, seizing him by the arm, 
said with feverish ardour, 

“You are Martial, the cabin-boy of 
the Atlanta, Daniel’s friend and com- 
rade!” : 

“*The same!” 

“Then my son is here! He would not 
pave anowed you to come away by your- 
self!” 

Hardly had she finished the words than 
she felt. herself clasped in a pair of 
vigorous arms, while a joyful voice ex- 
claimed, : 

‘No, mother, Martial did not come away 
alone!” 

And Daniel, who up to then had been 
hidden by the door, affectionately kissed 
his fainting mother ; and then, placing her 
on a chair, turned round and caught sight of 
his father, who was standing up by the 
hearth, holding out both hands to him. 
The pilot’s eyes were filled with tears, and 
as he clas) his son in his arms he mur- 
mured, 

‘Forgive me, Daniel, for I doubted 
you.” 

The evening seemed very short to the 
poor parents. Daniel and Penguin passed 
the whole night in relating their adven- 
tures, and then, when the morning came, 
they quitted Castell to join the army. 

Two days afterwards they joined the 
corps under General Bourbaki. 

y_return to those melancholy days 
when France, by her cruel sufferings, 
seemed to expiate her former failings ? 

The army of the east, surrounded by the 
much more numerous enemy, was obli 
to retreat through the enow-covered moun- 
tains. The Swiss frontier was near, and 
charitable hands received our unfortunate 
soldiers who were cut down as much by 
the cold as by the Uhlan lances. 

Martial fell on the last day of battle, 
shot through the breast, but Daniel suc- 
ceeded in carrying off his friend on his 
shoulders across the frontier. 

The Canadian lay wounded in Berne 
hospital. Daniel had not left his friend’s 
pillow for several days, and sat watch- 
ing for the return to consciousness pro- 
mised by the surgeon. At last the day 
so earnestly looked for arrived. On a 
brilliant spriug morning Martial opened 
his eyes; his ‘look, still unsteady, and 
dazzled by the bright daylight, wandered 
vacantly round the room, but soon it rested 


on Daniel, and then the Canadian recog- 
nised his friend, and extended his hand to 
pins and tenderly they embraced each 
other. 

“«In the first place,” said Daniel, “ look 
at what the general has sent you,” and he 
held up the military medal. 

“The medal for me!” exclaimed the 
Canadian. ‘‘It belongs rather to you, for 
you fought like a hero and carried me off in 
the midst of a shower of bullets. This 
time,” he added, with a smile, “‘ you will 
not deny that it is to you I owe my 

6.” 

“Yes, for once,” replied Daniel, gaily ; 

‘but I am not square with you yet, and I 
very much hope that I never shall have an 
opportunity of wiping out my debt against 
you. As to the medal, you earned it over 
and over again in the battles which pre- 
ceded our rout. So keep it, it is in 
due to you, and to-morrow, when you get 
up, as the doctor has promised, you can 
wear it over your waistcoat to receive 
Madame Moreau.” 
PPro Moreau?” interposed Mar- 
“‘'Yes, Madame Moreau and Mr. Martin 
and my father and my mother. They have 
been all here for the last two months, 
and we have only waited for your reco- 
very to celebrate my marriage with Made- 
eine.” 

‘Well, that is a piece of news which 
will soon set me on my legs again.” 
Ge all hope so, I more than any one 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said the Canadian, 
with some hesitation; ‘‘do you think of 
going back to Australia ?” 

“* No, upon my word I don’t! My dear 
Martial, France now has need of all her 
children. Madame Moreau has sold French 
Creek, and has got for us a large concession 
of land in Algeria, and there we shall go, 
and put our experience as squatters to 
some profit.” 

“ And I?” timidly asked Martial. 

“And you? You remain with us! Are 
you not co-proprictor of the new domain ? 
Could I live without you to whom I owa 
all that I am, and everything that I 
possess? If you have forgotten it, I have 
not, and I shall always remember how 
your example saved me by showing me 
how our happiness in this life depends on 
our trust in God, honesty, and hard work!’” 

THE END. 
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“THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1881-2. 


SCHOOL MATCHES. 
(Continued from page 495.) 

Vpn the annual contests of our larger 

schools as they stand at this date, wo find 
that Eton has won twenty-five matches against 
“Harrow’s twenty-five, and that seven have been 
<drawn ; that Eton has won thirty-five against 
‘Winchester's fifteen, and that there has been 
one tie match (in 1845), and one drawn; that 
Rugby has won eighteen matches against Marl- 
‘borough's five, and that one has been drawn ; 
that Westminster has won nine matches against 
“Cheltenham’s seven, and that two have been 
-drawn ; that Cheltenham has won ten matches 
against Marlborough’s nine. and that seven 
have been drawn ; and that Clifton has won five 
amatches inst Cheltenham’s two, and that 
three have been drawn. 

Dewin,, of Brighton. is at the head of the 
batting averages for 1881 with 48, followed by 
‘Vizard, of Cheltenham, with 36, Wright, of 
Charterhouse, with 35, Lambrick, of Win- 
chester, Boyd, of Cheltenham, and Evelyn, of 
Malvern, with 31, Carruthers, of Fettes, with 
30, Turner, of Marlborough, and Archer, of 
Loretto, with 28, Field, of Uppingham, and 
‘Wilson, of Rossall, with 27, Debenham, of 
Haileybury, with 25, Kempson, of Rugby, with 
24, Hadow, of Harrow, with 23, Higgins, of 
Westminster, with 20; Paravicini, of Eton 
{whose big hitting at Catford Bridge, where he 
went in, when fifteen runs were wanted, and hit 
away the first ball for eight and the second for 
seven, was one of the sensations of the season), 
having only the moderate return of 16. Some 
of these names will appear in the University 
lists for 1882, Wright, Paruvicini, and Lam- 
brick being at Cambridge, while Asher, Turner, 
and Wilson are at Oxford. Of the bowlers of 
a fair number of wickets, Wiley, of Bradtield, 
is perhaps best with 5 runs per wicket, followed 
by Pickering, of Shrewsbury, with 6 ; Dewing, 
of Brighton, Hickley, of Winchester, and 
Berry, ef Loretto, with 8; Smith, of Charter- 
house, Shakerley, of Harrow, 8. H. Byass, of 
Radley, and Topham, of Repton, with 9; and 
Paravicini, of Eton, Leaf, of Marlborough, 
Wareing, of Rossall, and Walker, of Rugby, 
with 10. Of these bowlers, Smith, Leaf, and 
Topham are now at Cambridge, while Wareing, 
Pickering, and Hickley are at Oxford. 

The year brought forward no new: player of 
much promise, nor, considering the favourable 
wickets, was the run- getting very extra- 
ordinary. Among the scorers over the century, 
some thirty in number, we have Diver with 
150 for Wimbledon against The Stoics ; Ever- 
shed with 185 for Clifton against Vatveraily 
College; Hildyard with 176 for Chardstoc! 
against Beaminster, and 128 against Burton ; 
Sugden with 101 for Newton against Churston, 
and 127 against South Devon; Vizard with 
100, 111, and 139 in three matches for Clifton ; 
and Bunbury with 154 for the second eleven of 
Wellington College, gained against the ‘‘ Rov- 
ing Duiffers,” who would appear to have excel- 
lent reasons for being satisfied with their name, 


| Some of the bowling feats are worthy of pass- 


ing note. Williams, of Buxton, took four 
wickets in an over of six balls—a performance 
outdone by Lang, of Stanley House, who took 
five wickets in a similar over ; Fernandez, of 


, Loretto, took eight wickets in one match for 


one run: while Phipps, of Chard Grammar 


: School, is reported as taking nine wickets for 
' mine runs; Smith, of Trent, eleven wickets for 


seventeen runs; and Roberson, of Oundle, 
thirteen wickets for eighteen runs. 

The records of the year are more voluminous 
than ever, the returns from the ever increasing 
clubs getting more and more lengthy. Some ot 
them, to put it as gently as possible, do not 
seem to be drawn up with excessive modesty, 
while a few of them manage to throw quite a 
new light upon some aspects of the gaine. What 
a remarkably jolly captain that must be, for 


’ instance, who flourishes in the club summary as 


“an oxcellent all-round cricketer, generally 


NOTES ON NEW STAMPS. 
(Continued from page 508.) 


Hone Koxe.—The five and ten cent stamps 
are at last published, so that the temporary 
stamps that have been made to represent these 
values will retire ; the 48-cent, which was rose, 
is now printed in bistre ; and the 2-cent has been 
changed from bistre to rose, 


2 cents, rose 


» blue 
10 ,, lilac 
48 ,,  bistre. 


os 


ag 
I RR TEN cents f 
nanny ww 


Ispra.—The new envelope is certainly very 
handsome, but it would look to better advan- 
tage if a darker colour had been chosen. We 
sheuld advise collectors to secure unused speci- 
mens, as all the used ones we have seen are too 
much postmarked. 


4 annus and 6 pies, orange. 


troubling the scorer and bowling with his 
head 1” 


Irary.—There are three more stamps with 
the head of King Humbert, surcharged with the 
word “‘estero” printed over them. 
for use in the foreign post-offices belonging to 
ltaly. 

20 centimes, orange 
25 blue 
50 purple. 


JaMAIcA.—The two fiscal stamps, 1}d. and 
3d., are used now as postals, and obliterated 
specimens are often seen. 


Lanvax.—The twelve-cent stamps are sur- 
chai as eight cents. There are three varieties, 
one having a figure 8, the others the word 
‘eight,”” some in large letters, some in small. 
There is a new stamp, value 10 cents. 

8 cents numeral surcharge on 12c., red 


8 ,, ‘‘eight” large letters on 12c., red 
8 ,, ‘‘eight” small letters on 12c., red 
10 ,,  bistre. 


Linerta.—The Negro Republic has a stamp 
for inland postage. 
8 cents, black. 


Levant. —The 10-kopeck postals are sur- 
charged 7; in 1877 the same stamps had a 
figure 8 printed over them. 


Mextco.—The 4-centavos envelope was pub- 
lished in 1879, but it is only recently that adhe- 
sives of that denomination have been issued. 

4 centavos, yellow-brown, 


Intended | 


(Ta be continued.) 


“Gon's Own” Lifeboat Fund. 


(Contributions received to March 20th, 1882.) 


£8. da, 
Amount previously acknowledged: ..1061 5 6 


March 13.—Per J. M. Watson, 188; Per 
‘T. E. Walter, 17s. 6d. ; St. John’s Cricket 
Club, 2s,; Arthur F, Heath (Kiddermin~ 

‘Sharlie and Fred (Cowbitt), 1s; 

a J. Martin (Dublin), 9s. 6d. ; 

R. Allardice (Aberdeen), 1s. 7d. ; Jim and 

Eddie (Garliestown), 2s.; C. R. Thompson, 

Sd. ; Per Percy Hobkirk (Huddersfield), 

68. 1d.; W. £. Allen, jun. (Kingston-on- 

Thames), 2s. Od.; Theodoric H. Hartley 

(Wyke Vicarage), 18. : J. E. B. (Stockport), 

24; Wm, Todd (Seaham), 1s, «wl. 


March 14.— Per R. Burnett (Kestle), £1; 
Per Arthur Forward (stanford-lo-Hope), 
15s.; Civil Service Student, 1s. 1d, ; E. 
Conn (Pershore), 6d. ; Per Henry Picker- 
ing (Oxton, near Birkenhead), £1 10s.; 
Per John O. Thomson (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), 108.; Philip Dennys (Shepherd's 
Bush), 4s. 6; Two Lovers of the Sea 

” (Hawick), 18,; Jer F. B, Sinclair, 17s. ; 
Wykehamist, 98. ; Fredk. BR. Squire (Cam- 
den Town), 36. 6d.; H. H. W. and Friends 
(Birmingham), 8% ; Ernest W. Fletcher 
(lynn) 1s wwe wee BB 

March 15.—Per U. Turner, jun, (Mile End 
Rond), 11s. 6d. ; C. 8. V. (Clapton), 18. ; 
Wm. Yates (Alexandria, Scotlaad), 1s. ; 
Per E. B. Thomson (Hamilton, Ontario), 
£3 108.; Per H. C. Rodgers (Bermondsey), 
£1; W. J. L, (Forest Gate}, Is. ; Monthly 
Reader, 1s.; Per B. Warden, 78. 6d.; A 
Few Welsh Coals (near L. I. F.), 108. Gd. ; 
Per BR. ¥. Dalby (Monkwearmouth), 
28.74. ; John Mills (Homerton), 28. ; Pei 
W. Gregson (Southend), 78. 1d... « 615 2 

March 16.—A. F. (Greenock), 18.; C. Sher- 
gold (Cookham), 6d. ; Per Miss Mary K. 
Hunt (Dover), £1 128. 6d.; Per, Bertie 
Pugh, 2s. Gd.; Per Willie Pugh, 4s.; 
Bloomsbury Mission Hall, per Harry 
Griffiths, £1 2s.; Per David H. W. Ritchie 
(Newport, Fife), 163. 6d. ; C. H., 28.; Jer 
Thomas Shute (Newport, 1.W.), £7 103. ; 
G, Frankling (Woolwich), 2s. oy . 


nis 0 


March 17,.—J. Marcon, 1s. ; 
bott (Durham), £1 2s. ; A Friend 
(Heavitree), 5s.; Churles and Nelson 
Wallis (Edgbaston), 18. ; H. Masters (Gos- 
well Road), 108.; Per William Morris, £1; 
Dragon (Southsea), 1s. 6d.; Per E. K. Kidd 
(Edinboro’), 7s. 6d.; Per Clement Chap- 
man (St. John’s Wood), 9; Withern 
School, 1s. Gd., W. C, (Sutton), 18. ; Per 
H. G. Hoffman (Southampton), 5s.; J. E. 
and W. F. Herbert (Wye), 28. Gd. ; Por 
Stanley L. Dresser (Notting Hill), 88. 9d. ; 
St. Saviour’s Grammar School, perC. H.C., 
10s. . on oo . - on 


Per W. Mab- 
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March 18.--J. H. and R, W. Walker 
(Hulme), 1s. 6d.; H. 8. Warwick (Driffield), 
1s.; J. H. (Aberdeenshire), 28... . 


March 20.--Per F. Kidgell (Reading), £2 ; 
Cyril E. Browne (Reigate), 2s, 6d.; Per 
C. Mittlghausen (Woolwich), £1 18; G. 
and V. V. (Wellingborough), 2s.; Per 
Robert Linn (Glasgow), 158.; Per George 
Smith (Uddingston), 198. Gd; J. B. F. 
(Warrington), 6d.; L. U. 8., 7d.; R. P. 
Griffiths (Ealing), 10s,; F. Bowyer (Ke- 
dington), 1s; H. Strouts (Tuam), 3s. ; 
Triad (Peckham), 3a.; Per Bertie and 
Frankie Price (Iampstead), £2 Us.; Per 
Geo, Ht. Fox (Norwich), 128. 6d.; Per 
Sydney H. Preston (Stockwell), £1 18. ; 
Per C, Alexander (Preston Road), 7s. dd. 918 1 


£1108 16 9 
—= 


Carsied forward 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


—e, 


HE POULTRY RUN. — May is more the month of 
“sunshine and showers” than April is. A shel- 
tering shed should be erected therefore in each run, if 
not alreadydone, About five feet square, and three to 
four high, with a sloping roof. A lean-to fs best. It 
should 80 constructed as to be partly in shade, 
partly in sun, and wholly protected from rain. It may 
made of old soda barrels covered with a bit of ol 
sacking tarred and sanded. Under it yon place the 
dust bath. Peat earth makes a capital one, or sand 
. and dust of any kind, even dry len mould. Sprinkle 
a little sulphur init.’ This tends to keep vermindown. 
Feed well, but beware of over-feeding. Fowls that 
want to sit against your will may be kept for a day or 
two without food, under a dark box. Take care you 
do not smother them ; they must have air. They may 
then be turned loose in the run, and fed as usual. 
Eggs will now be plentiful and cheap, and the amateur 
ought rather to rve his spare ones than sell them. 
Grease them, using olive oil for the Piirpove in which 
beeswax has been melted, or pack them in salt, or a 
paste of lime and water. Dipping or sprinkling 
may still be continued when the weather is dry. Et 
fowls now have all the exercise and Uberty you can 
afford them, that they may pick up insect food and 
keep in health, Cocks to have the full allowance of 
hens. Doors of fowl-houses may be kept open in 
weather all night. Beware of rats, This is one of the 
months their attacks are most to be dreaded. Feed 
chickens regularly, and collect cags daily. Keep 
everything clean in and around your houses and runs. 


THR Pickon Lorr. --Carefully re-read the Doixes 
for last month. Your loft should now be in good 
working order, and everything going on tidily and 
cleanly. Young birds coming, and the old ones healthy 
and able to feed them. See, then, that they want for 
nothing, and that no moisture or mess is left about the 
loft. tter fresh gravel about the floor, and keep 
everything sweet. Beware of the attacks of prodatory 
cats. In whatever position your loft is situated, it 
will be easy to so arrange wire-work as to keep them 
out, The food given to pigeons must be free from 
ane and the hoppers at this season kept extra well 

en 


THE AVIARY. — The breeding season is now well 
advanced, and crerything should be going on as mer- 
rily as marringe bell ‘eep your breading-cages in a 
comfertable, well-ventilated room, with, if possible, a 
southerly aspect. Sunshine is of the atmont value for 
healthily maturing young birds. 


room must be | 


once or 
her it is best 
Il i nd 
that the hen 
and so 
If there 
ce small wire 
the hen 


give her a bath 
the water, and hi 


take th 
and let the cock f 
him to the b: 
morning and nigh 
now would be the time to pair 
Feed well and judiciously, and beware of 
dirty cages. 


THE RawpBitRY.—Be careful now that 


your hutches are not overstocked. Keep 
breeding rabbits especially quiet and ut- 
terly free from all molestation whatever. 
Keep the hutches very dry and comfort- 
able. Bedding will now be plentiful and 
cheap, Do not spare it, Remember that 


it is ruinous putting dry bedding on the 
top of damp. By doing 80 you prepare a 
hotbed for disease of every kind. Do not 
breed from rabbits much younger than ten months, 
unless they be extra strong and healthy. Wean rabbits 
about six weeks old. We will give more hints about 
this next month. Never let strangers near your 
breeding-places. It is well to have the ravbitry in the 
very quietest part you find for it, for coneys are 
very timid. But have unshiny yard for them to 
take exercise in, and a race upon the grass every day 
does them a deal of good. 


THR KENNEL.—Begin to teach poppies to lap when 
three weeks old ; begin to wean t! 

complete the weaning when six weeks ol 
four times a day until four months old. Be careful to 
change the of the bitch and pups once in three 
days, and be careful to take away all dampness daily. 
Dogs that are kept a deal on chain must have plenty of 
exercise. If you can spare the room, chain the dogs 
thus: Have a rope of, say, ten yards ong stretched 
between two upright supports, ‘and on this let the 
chain run by means of aring. Have the kennel at one 
end. Give the dogs extra green food in warm weather. 
Butter-milk is very cooling when it can be procured ; 
80, too, is whey. 


id, and feed 


Correspondence. 


ROCKET.—Cleopatra’s Needle is a monolith of syenite. 


T. B. BLUETT.—Your idea is well known to the Aero- 
nautical Society. The plan is as old as the French 
Revolution, and has always failed for the lack of a 
aufficiently light motor. Like ninety-nine hundredths 
of our modern inventors, you have been forestalled. 


SALVO.—Swithin was Bishop of Winchester, and when 
he died in 862 he was at his own request buried in 
the churchyard, and not in the chancel. When he 
was canonised in 971, the monks, considering it 
rather undignified for a saint to remain out in the 
cold, attempted to bring the body under cover, and 
it began to rain so tremeudourly as soon as ‘they 
commenced on the grave that after forty days’ 
patient waiting they at last had to give up the ides. 
So runs the legend of St. Swithiu, though, as a 
matter of fact, the relics were removed more than 
once—and in fine weather each time ! 


W. 8txwart.—The author of the “Travels of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson,” was Richard Doyle, alias 
Dickey Doyle, hence the little cock-sparrow on the 
cap! . 


placing 
rt of the cage next it to | 

s. Watch the hen to 

E indicating 

next brood, 

ery conve: 

but. bewar treats the 

If there i 


em at a month old, | 


| Trxy and JAN BLARACH,—Miss Charlotte Tucker 
opted the A. L. O. E. as her nom de plume years 
ago. It comes under that category of fictitious 

known as enigmatic pseudonyms, and the 
the initials of “A Lady of England.” 


—Such a commission is absolutely price 


names 
letters 


J.V. DAVIS 


Rev. J. G. Wood's book on birds’ eggs, 


ONE oF THE Boys.—The “ Birthday Scripture 
ok” is published by Warne and Co. It costs am) 


6d. 


S. A. THompPson (Sydney, N.S.W.).—Glad to hear 
th Boy's OWN PaPei appreciated in Thursda} 
Island, Torres Straits. The letters we get from al 
parts of the world keep us well up in our 
though we confess we had forgotten all about 
day. The holidays differ very much in Jength| 


though four weeks at Christmas, three at Easter, 
six at Midsummer is about the average in our bes 
schools. 


yet “ Amateur Boat-building,” published 
nd; or write to the “Field,” or “Zand 

In the “ Field” for December Sist 
there was an illustration of new canoe fittings 
we should think would just suit you. 


AN InQurrer.—1. If the separate staves of the 
when t n to pieces would float and suj 
iron he then the cask when put ‘eget ‘woul 
float in if filled with water. wae is 
denser than fresh water, hence the fresh iy 
rise to the surface. 2 The top of a fiy-' 
travel no faster than the bottom (which fs 
and which is the bottom’). The tyre travel 
than the hub because it passes through a 
space in the same time. 


W. Bretu.—The ‘Gold Bug” or “Gold ad 
Edgar Poe, can be had of most publishers cor a shil 
ling and upwards, One of the cheapest editions of 
the collected works is that publ by Chatto and 
Windus at 72. 6d. 


AN EARNEST READER.—You can get particulars on 
application to your chief constable. 


HH. 8. CHAVASSE.—You can hardly expect any stamp 
album to contain spaces for all stamps and to 
be issued. Griqualand West is in South Africa. 


KUMTOTHEPOYNTE.—Get frum any bookseller one of 
the numerous guides to legal examinations. You 
will never ‘‘ kum to the poynte” unless yon do. 


E. SCHOLEFIELD.—Castling on the king's side is done 
by moving the king to the king's kni nig) t's square, 
and placing the king's rook on the king’s bishop's 
square. Castling on the queen’s side,is done 
moving the king to the queen's bishop's square, an 
placing the queen's rook on the queen's square. 


8. SwyTH.-—Information regarding dockyard situations 
must be obtained from the Admiralty. 


TRINcrPrA.—Better send it to a picture restorer, unless 
it is of no value. Picture-cleaning is a very risky 
operation. 


BLIND AS A BaT.—Consult an oculist. Never play 
tricks with then eyes; never wear spectacles until 
you are obliged, and never wear a aingle eyeglass 
when spectacles will do as well. 


KENSINGTON.—The “‘ Ocean Wave” articles concladed 
in No. 71. 


PENRHYNDENDRARTH.—. on Sidney (not Syduer) 
‘was the second son of Robert, Earl of Leicester, and 
Dorothy, daughter of Henry Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland.’ He was one of our most fitustrious patriots, 
and was executed on Tower Hill under the pretence 
that he had taken part in the Rye House Plet. He 
was born in 1622, and died in 1683. 

W. F.—Yon can buy luminous paint at a shilling s 
bottle at most fancy stationers’. It is calcic, ot 
baric sulphide. 

TRY AGAIN.—The theatrical bookseller is French, in 
the Strand. 


ALADDIN.—The paragraph is incorrect. They were 
never issued. 
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THROUGH FIRE AND 
THROUGH WATER: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 
PERIL, 


S. Minune 
Author of “ Some of Our Fellows,” “A 
Holiday Tramp,” ete. 
CHAPTER IY, 


ACK waited by the milestone 
y till the driver approached, 
and heard him talking to his 
horses. 

*« Come on, then, Nelson! Gee 
hap, Nilo! Pull there, Bos’n!” 

** Nelson, Nilo, Bos’n!” said 
Jack to himself. ‘‘ The man must 
be half a sailor.” 

He felt his spirits rise as the 
familiar names fell upon his ears, 
and accosted the waggoner with 
eagerness. 

“Road to Portsmouth?” said 
the man, in answer to his inquiry. 
“Yes, sure. I ought to know 
it by this time. If I doan’t 


“At a turn of the road he observed a figure In advance. of. him.” 
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T never shall. Up and down it Tam from 
ons year's end to t’ other. Which way? 
Why the way I’m a-going now, to be sure. 
And I shan’t he s-rry when I gets there. 
Come along with me.if you like. I'll take 
you cheap and land you safe. But what 
may you ba a-goin’ to do at Portsmouth?” 

Jac told him he was going to bo a 
sailor. 

“Ah.” said the other; ‘‘I tho’tso. It’s 
a hard life, as I ought to know, for ha’n’t 
I got a son in the service myself?” 

“ Doesn’t he like it, then?” Jack asked. 

“Oh, ah; he dosn’t say nothin’ agen it, 
but then he ain’t like me.” 

Jack looked at the waggoncr, slonching 
along wearily by the sido of his horses, 
with lips drawn back and teeth set together, 
his legs stiffly encased in fustian gaiters an 
inch thick with mud, and his whole gait 
and appearance depressed and sordid. 

‘“No,” the man repeated, in a medita- 
tive manner: he had a habit of repeating 
everything he said, as if to make the most 
out of an idea when he had one: ‘‘No; 
he ain't like me.” 

‘He need not wish to be,” Jack thought. 

“TI wouldn’t go to sea if I was you,” the 
man said, after a pause. ‘‘No; I wouldn’t 
go to sea if I was you.” 

““Why not?” . 

‘““Why not? Ah! Why not? Why I 
wouldn’t. I’ve got a son at sea myself. 
He has been in a sea-fight, too, and got 
hisself hurt; ah, to be sure; got hisself 
hurt, he did. It was he as gave the names 
to my horses—Nelson, Nilo, and Bos’n.” 

“It was a grand battle,” Jack said, re- 


ferring to the victory of Nelson at tho, 


Nile. 

‘Grand battle: yes; I suppose it wor; 
but Joe, he got hisself hurt there, be did. 
Some on ’em, I heard say, was killed and 
died—killed and died.” 

“There are dangers and deaths on shore 
as well as at sea,” said Jack. 

“Ah, to be sure; but I wouldn't bea 
sailor if I was you. No; I wouldn't; not 
if I was you. Carryin’ is bad enough; but 
I'd sooner carry on shore than at sea I 
would.” : 

“T wouldn't,” said Jack. 

“You haven't triod it; no, you haven’t 
tried it. Ask that there poor creetur 
inside there,” pointing to the waggon; 
“she'll tell you. Ah! she'll tell you. Get 
up and ride a bit; she'll tell you.” 

Jack gladly availed himself of this invi- 
tation to ‘‘ride.” At the top of a pile of 
boxes, barrels, and sacks, immediately 
uuder the tarpauling, which rested on 
wooden hoops, was a little straw, upon 
which two other passengers were stretched. 
Sack found a place for himself, and would 
soon have fallen aslecp, but was distur bed 
by the sighing and moaning of one of the 
travellers. Every time he began to doze 
he was aroused by a querulous voice in- 
quiring of the driver how far it was ‘‘now” 
to Portsmouth, whether he would arrive 
there before morning, and what, in his 
opinion, would be ‘the end of it.” 

“You seem to be in great trouble,” Jack 
said, in a friendly tone. 

“Oh yes, indeed Iam. IfI only knew 
what would be the end of it I should be 
satisfied. What do you think will be the 
end of it?” 

Jack had not yet heard the begianing 
of it, and he told her so, whereupon she 
fastened on him at once as a sympathising 
listener, and poured the story of her trouble 
into bis ear, 

She was a widow, and her son had gone 
to sea. 


“That's nothing to lament over,” said 
Jack, impatiently. 

He was beginning to resent this constant 
attempt to cry down the profession upon 
which his heart was set, and to think that 
everybody he met with was in a conspiracy 
against it. 

“Ah! but he has been so unfortunate,” 
the woman enid. 

‘Not drowned, I hope ?” said Jack. 

““No, not drowned—not as yet.” 

“Nor shot ?” 

“*No, nor shot—not as yet.” 

“What then?” 

“ He has got into trouble, and is going 
to be—punished, unless I can beg him off.” 

‘That might have happened on shoro,” 
said Jack. 

“To be sure! but it didn’t,” she said. 
“Neither his father nor me never laid a 
finger on him whatever he might do. No, 
he never was punished at home.” 

“‘T suppose he never deserved it,” said 
Jack. 

“He never got it whether he deserved 
it or no,” she answered, severely. - ‘No; 
we never laid a finger on him, whatever he 
might do. But sailors are such a rough 
lot, and it’s bad company has been his 
ruin.” 

Jack would not, of course, agree to that ; 
he would have argued the question with 
the poor woman, but she only gave vent to 
cries and lamentations, and asked him 
again what he thought would be the end 
of it. 

“What did he do?” 
“what was his offence ?” 

“ Nothing!” 

“Nothing ?” 


Jack asked; 


“No,” she replied; “it’s not for any- : 
thing he has done, it’s for answering again | 


when he was spoken to.” 

“That won’t do in the navy—nor in the 
army neither,” Jack replied, remembering 
Marks’s frequent admonition — *‘ Hold 
tongue, and no sauce!” 


«He was so full of sperits,” the woman 
answered. “He would answer again when 
he was spoke to. He had a good place in 
a shop, and lost it by answering again.” 

“He did not learn it on board ship, 
then,” Jack said. 

“No; but if he had never gone to sca 
he would never have sauced the first lieu- 
tenant. Never you go to sea. young man.” 

“TI won’t sauce the first lieutenant if I 
do,” Jack answered. 

This colloquy was interrupted by the 
sudden stopping of the waggon, and Jack 
heard the voice of the driver talking to 
some one. 

“What is he like?” 
asked. 

“ Light hair, blue cyes; about fourteen 
years old; had on a black shiny hat and a 
blue pea-jacket. We traced him as far as 
Petersfield; expect he’s going to Ports- 
mouth to get on board ship.” - 

“‘Ha’n’t seen nothing of him,” said the 
waggoner; ‘‘no boy with a shiny bat and 
no blue pea-jacket here.” 

Jack gathered his old smock-frock about 
him and buried his light hair and blue eyes 
deeper in the straw. 

“Got any passengers 
question. 

“Ah! two or three—two or three.” 

“TI have a look at ’em, with your 
leave,” the other voice replied, and, taking 
the lantern from the place where it was 
awinging, he clambered up with it at the 
back of the waggon. 

The feeble light of the tallow candle fell 


the waggoncr 


o” 


was the next 


upon the face of the poor woman under the 


tarpaulin, and upon another passenger who 
was fast asleep. Jack, lying perfectly still, 
held his breath and hoped to escape notice, 
but the lantern was turned upon him also, 
and he expected every instant to be dragged 
out of his hiding-place and placed under 
arrest as a deserter. 

After a brief scrutiny, however, the man 
withdrew without disturbing him. 

“«T told you there was no boy in a shiny 
hat. and a pea-jacket there,” the driver 
said. ‘‘ What do you want him for?” 

“Tl let him know if I catch him.” 

“Tt ain’t stealing, is it ?” 

“Not exactly; he took some money 
with him though, that don’t properly 
belong to him.” 

Jack could feel the odious five-shilling 
piece in his pocket, as he lay doubled up 
under the tarpaulin, and did not doubt 
that it was to this the man was allud- 
ing. 

“Is there any reward offered, in case I 
should come across him?” the waggoner 
asked. 

“Yes, it will be in the ‘Hue and Cry’ 
to-morrow. You had better look after it 
if you have a chance.” 

“T will,” said the waggoner. 

Then the voice ceased; Nelson, Nilo, and 
Bos'n were touched up, and the waggon 
went on again its slow and weary way. 

They stopped, after another mile or two, 
at a place called Horndean; and the car- 
rier told his passengers that he was going no 
farther that night. He took his horses ont 
and stabled them at a little inn, and they 
were invited to enter and to take advan- 
tage of such accommodation as they could 
afford to pay for. It was only a matter of 
ten miles or so to Portsmouth now; but 
his horses were dead tired, and so was he. 
So he sat down and smoked his pipe to 
rest himself, and then stretched his length 
upon a wooden bench and snored like a 
—waggoner. 

Jack also lay down, but he was_ too 
anxious to sleep. A reward had been 
offered, as it seemed, for his apprehension ; 
search was being made for him; his pur- 
suers were upon the track, and it was only 
by an accident that he had escaped them. 
At any moment they might enter the room 
and seize him. Yet he had done no wrong; 
he had taken the Colonel’s money in good 
faith, without ever intending to enlist, and, 
whatever Marks might say to the contrary, 
he had not enlisted. Nevertheless, his 
only safety seemed to be in hastening onto 
Portsmouth and getting on board a ship 
of some kind at once. 

As soon, therefore, as all was quict in the 
house,- Jack opened the door softly and 
stepped out into the yard. 

But before he could reach the gute a 
heavy hand was laid upon his should:r. 
He looked up in terror, and found that b> 
was in the grasp of the wan whom he hal 


‘left, fast asleep as he thought, upon the 


bench in the tap-room. 

‘“What’s up now?” the man asked, 
gruffly ; ‘‘ what’s up with you?” 

Jack did not answer. . 

The man took him back into the house 
and closed the door, and with the help of 
a flint and stecl which he carried with him, 
proceeded to strike a light. Tho sparks 
coursed over the tinder, and the brimstone- 
match, being applied to them, burnt blue 
aud yellow. Jack was much tempted to 
strike the tinder-bux out of the man’s 
hand as he was stooping over it, and to run, 
but he knew that he would be recaptured, 
and so waited till the candle was lighted. 

“Now,” said the man again, ‘ what's 
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up? You can’t deceive me. I sleeps 
with one eye open, I does. I’ve got to look 
after my gonds, I has. So you was a-goin’ 
10 run away, was you? What have you 
got under your smock ?” 

He pulled it open 23 he spoke. 

“Ah; I thought so,” he went on, ‘a 
Dlue pea-jacket, light hair, blue eyes. 
What have you been up to, going off with 
money as don’t belong to ’ee?” 

Jack now told his story in eloquent but 

iteous tones; and drawing the five-shil- 
Ting piece from his pocket threw it upon the 
table. He did not want the money, he 
‘said; they had given it to him unasked, 
and now they wanted to make him out a 
thief; they should never make a soldier of 
him, at all events; they might hang him 
or shoot him if they liked, but he would 
not put on a red coat to please any 
one.. 

Having exhausted himself with the 
vehemence of his protestations, he at 
length broke into tears, and sat down 
-erying and sobbing as if his heart would 
break. 

The waggoner looked at him for a few 
moments, and then said, kindly, 

“‘You are safe with me, my lad; you're 
safe with me. You have told a straight- 
forward tale, and I believe it. Yes, I do. 
Got a son a sailor I have myself; and he 
wouldn’t be a sojer not if he could be a 
general right off. But the sooner you gets 
away from this here place the better. You 
can stay here till daylight if you like; and 
then make the best of your way to Ports- 
mouth, make the best of your way—do 
you hear ? That's my advice to you.” 

“T’ll go on at once,” said Jack. 

“Here, take your money with you.” 

“TH never touch that five shillings 
2gain.” 

“< You won't?” 

“No, I won’t; never!” 

**Good night then, and good luck to 

ou.”” 

“Good night,” said Jack, and the next 
minute his figure was lost to view in the 
darkness, as he stepped out manfully upon 
‘the road. 

‘‘He's a trump,” said the waggoner, 
returning to his bench. ‘Well; as he 
has left this here crown piece behind him, 
it’s no use letting it lie upon the table. It 
might be a temptation like, for somebody 
to take it up.” 

And with that. le put it into his pocket 
and composed himself to sleep again upon 
his wooden bench. ; 

Jack kept on his way for three or four 
miles, the road passing through a wood 
under the shade of which it was scarcely 
ddiscernible. He made a detour in order to 
avoid Purbrook, but came back to the 

- road nearly at the place where he had left 
it, and had to pass through the village after 
all. Every house was closed, however, and 
only a dim light at a window here and 
there showed where some one was watch- 
ing, perhaps by a sick bed, or rising early 
to anticipate the daylight. 

By the time he was well out of Purbrook 
the darkness had begun to lift a little 
in the east, the tops of the trees stood out 
in strong shadow against the horizon, and 
every moment the objects by which he was 
surrounded grew mere aud more dis- 
tinct. 

Ata turn of the road he observed not 
far in advance of him a figure, about his 
own height, trudging along on the opposite 
side of the way. He soon came up with it, 
and could not help looking at the form 
with surprise and curiosity. It was a boy, 


apparently about his own age and stature, 
dressed in a blue pea-jacket, with a sailor’s 
hat upon his head, and in all respects 
bearing such a strong resemblance to his 
own person that if he had been looking at 
himself in a glass he could scarcely have 
been more like. Jack, it should be told, 
after his escape from the waggoner, had 
taken off his old smock-frock, because it 
hindered him in running, and was carrying 
it under his arm, ready to slip it on again 
at daylight if it should be advisable to keep 
up his disguise. 

The figure on the other side of the road 
likewise carried a bundle under its arm, 
and something slung over its shoulder. 

Jack had heard and read a great many 
travellers’ tales, and being rather supersti- 
tious, did not feel quite sure that this was 
not his own double; a phantom of the 
mist, perhaps, or rather of the darkness, 
which had not yet entirely cleared away. 
If he quickened his steps, the figure also 
went ahead, when he slackened speed the 
figure did the same. Daylight soon made it 
clear, however, that it was no phantom 
which thus kept pace with him on the 
farther side of the road, but a living and 
substantial counterpart of himself, like him 
in features and complexion as well as in 
costume. 

“Hullo!” said Jack, after he had taken 
@ good look at his ‘‘ dotble.” 

“ Hullo!” was the answer. 

They approached cach other and stood 
still for a moment, examining each other 
from head to foot. 

** Hullo! I say,” said Jack. 

“What's the matter?” 

“You haven’t run away from home, 
have you?” 

«« What put that into your head ?” 

“Why, it must have been you that: the 
man was looking for when he stopped the 
waggon; and I thought he wanted me.” 

The other inquired anxiously into ull the 
particulars of Jack’s adventure, and then 
confided to him that he was an apprentice, 
and had run awsy in order to go to sea. 
He denied having eny money about him 
that was not his own. His employer 
wanted to keep him, that was all, and he 
was dissatisfied with his position and had 
taken French leave; he had a few shillings 
in his pocket, but they were his own. He 
had been very badly treated, according to 
his own account; hard work, poor living, 
and everything as bad as it could be; he 
was & grumbling, discontented sort of boy, 
and Jack did not take a particular fancy 
to him., They resembled each other not 
only in dress, but in features, the chief 
difference being that while the corners of 
Jack’s mouth turned slightly upwards, and 
his eyes sparkled, giving him a good-tem- 
pered, lively expression, the curve of the 
lips in the other inclined downwards, his 
eyes were heavy, and his look naturally 
sullen. 

‘‘What’s your name?” Jack asked. 

“Smith.” 

“Smith ? Why, my name ’s Smith.” 

“Is it? well it don’t signify; only it 
would have been better if your name had 
been different. It's awkward when there 
areso many of onename. One don’t know 
which is which or who’s who; whether it’s 
you or me I mean; or I or you; or both of 
us, or neither.” 

He said it in a melancholy tone, as if 
Jack had done him an injury by claiming 
the same name; but Jack only laughed at 
him. He was glad, on the whole, that he 
had met with some one who had the same 
object in view and could be a partaker, for 


the present at least, in his adventures. He 
had begun to feel the want of a friend 
sadly, and hoped Jem Smith might supply 
the place. 

“ Let us go together,” he said, ‘“‘“we may 
perhaps get a berth in the same ship.” 

Jem grunted something by way of reply, 
and they walked on side by side. 

Jack had travelled a great many mils 
since leaving home, and was beginning t» 
feel very tired; but on arriving at the top 
of Portsdown Hill the prospect which ict 
his gaze was sufficient to banish all sensu 
of fatigue and to lift him almost into the 
clouds with delight and expectation. 

The sea lay before them, the great world 
of waters stretching out east, west, and 
south, without any visible boundary. A 
large ship in full sail was threading the 
passage between the main land and th: 
Isle of Wight; others lay at anchor at 
Spithead, while a forest of masts arose 
from the harbour and roadstead. Jack 
had never looked upon the sea before; he 
had been told what it was like, and bad 
pictured it to himself as a boundless waste 
of waters; but the idea was one thing, the 
reality another, and he had formed no real 
conception of what the sea was. He 

aused as he gazed upon the scene before 
fim: he could not utter a word—it was so 
grand, so beautiful. He had sometimes 
when at home lain flat upon his back in 
the fields, gazing up at the blue heavens 
and seeing nothing but the great vault 
above, a limitless, measureless abyss, tho 
sight of which filled him with awe and 
wonder, and a strange incxpressible yearn- 
ing as if for somcthing he could not define, 
hopelessly beyond his reach. The great 
expanse of water reminded him of this; 
but it was below him instead of being over 
his head; he could descend to the margin 
of it and touch it, he could float over its 
surface, could go down to it in ships, could 
explore the unknown regions beyond. He 
blessed his happy lot that he had been 
kept steadfast, in spite of all dangers and 
discouragemcnts, in his resolve to be a 
sailor, and had been brought so far towards 
the attainment of his wish. Already he 
was more than rewarded for his fatigue 
and dangers. To go to sea, to be a sailor, 
had been the strong desire of his heart 
ever since he had been able to form a wish 
or a project. Yet he had never had the 
least conception what the sea was like. 
Now the glorious reality was before his 
eyes, and his heart swelled with exultation 
and delight. Almost unconsciously he fell 
upon his knees as he gazed with parted 
lips and eyes opened to their full extent 
upon the wonderful scene. 

His companion, who had looked upon 
the sea before, was inclined, at first, to 
laugh at his emotion, but could not help 
catching a little of his enthusiasm when he 
saw how thoroughly he was in earnest. 

«It is a wonderful sight, when you como 
to think of it,” he said, ‘‘especially for a 
fellow who has never seen it before. You'll 
have enough of it, though, by-and-by. 
It ain’t quite so nice when it comes on to 
blow and you ain’t used to it. Do you 
see that ship there? That’s a 74—a liner; 
she’s off on a cruise; she’s firing a salute; 
they'll be jolly sick before long, most of 
em, and then they'll wish themselves on 
shore again, if they don't already.” 

A puff of ,white smoke was seen to issuc 
from her lower deck guns. followed after a 
brief interval by a report, distinctly heard, 
though at so great a distance. 

“T wish—I wish we had arrived a little 
sooner,” Jack exclaimed. 
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‘What for?” 

“We might have sailed in that ship. 
Perhaps it’s the Hailstorm with Max on 
board.” 

“ Who’s Max?” 


‘Mr, Wren, a midshipman, the son of | hook altogether, and be able to do as I| 


our squire at Barford. I want to get on 
board the same ship if I can.” 

“TI wouldn’t if I were you,” 
“the less 
home the 


said Jem; 
‘ou have to do with friends from 


tter. I'd rather be on my own 


like.” Jack did. not agree with him, but 
made no reply. 

“T hope that’s not the Hailstorm,” 
was all he said. ‘Let us make haste 
on.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE GuINEA WatcH,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE ‘‘ DOMINICAN” COMES ROUND. 


lee Fifth were a good while coming 
round on the question of Greenfiel: 
senior. But the delay was more on 
account of pride than Because they still 
considered their old class-fellow a knave. 
They had taken up such a grand position 
last term, and, talked so magniticently 
about honour, and morality, and the credit 
of the school, that it was a sad come-down 
now to have to admit they had all been 
wrong, and still more that they had all 
been fools. And yet, after what had hap- 
pened, they co no longer retain their 
suspicions of Oliver Greenfield. 

A few of the better sort, like Pembury 
and Bullinger, had the courage, at what- 
ever cost, to act up to their convictions, 
and declared at once that they had been 
fools, and were ashamed of it. 

The next step was to approach Oliver, 
ang that was more difficult, for he was 
such a queer fellow there was no knowing 
where to have him. However, Pembury’s 
wit nelees, him over the difficulty, as 
usual, 


He was hobbling down the passage one | us. 


morning when he suddenly encountered 
Oliver and Wraysford, arm-in-arm, ap- 
proaching him. If at any time in his 
life Pembury did feel uncomfortable and 
awkward he felt it now. If he let Oliver 
go by this time without making it up 
somehow, the chance might never come 
again; but how to set about it, that was the 
difficulty, and every half-second brought 
the two nearer. Twenty different ideas 
flashed through his mind. He was not 
the sort of fellow to go to any one and eat 
humble-pie straight off. That was far too 
tame a proceeding. No, there was only 
one way he could think of, and he would 
chance that. 

“Noll, old man,” said he, in the old 
familiar tones; ‘‘ you've got a spare arm. 
May I take it?” 

Oliver stopped short and looked at him 
for an instant in astonishment. Next 
moment, with a hearty ‘‘Rather!” he 
slipped his arm into that of the happy 
Pembury, and the three went on their way 
rejoicing, sight and a moral for all St. 
Dominio’s. 

That was the whole of Anthony Pem- 
bury’s making up. As for Bullinger, he 
wrote his man a letter, worded in beautiful 
English, in the most elegant handwriting 
and punctuated to a nicety, setting forth 
his contrition, and bis hope that Greenfield 
would henceforth reckon among his friends 
—‘Yours very sincerely, H. Bullinger.” 
This literary effort he carefully dispatched 
hy a Guines-pig to its destination, and 
awaited a reply with the utmost impa- 


tience. The reply was laconic, but highly 
satisfactory. It was a verbal une, given 
by Oliver himself in class that afternoon, 
who volunteered the information to tha 
delighted Ballinger that it was a “jolly 


day. 

ti was indeed a jolly day to that contrite 
youth. He never believed it would all be 
got over so easily. He had dreaded all 
sorts of scenes and lectures and humilia- 
tions, but here he was, by a single word, 
passed back straight into friendship and no 
questions asked. 

The sight of Oliver surrounded by these 
three friends, of whom it would have been 
hard to say which was the happiest, made 
a deep impression on the rest of the Fifth, 
and certainly did not tend to make them 
feel more comfortable as to what they 
ought to do in a similar direction. 

“ It’s all very well,” said Ricketts, when 
the question was being canvassed for the 
hundredth time among his immediate 
friends. ‘I dare say they're all right, 
but, it makes it jolly uncomfortable for 


a6 They oughta’t to have given in in this 
way without letting the rest of us know 
first,” said Braddy. ‘‘ Just see what a 
corner it puts us in.” 

“All I can say is,” said Tom Senior, 
“Tl be better satisfied when I know 
who did collar that paper if Greenfield 
didn’t.” 

‘Oh but,” said Simon, seeing a chance, 
‘*T can assure you I saw him when he took 
it. I was going—” 

“Shut up, you great booby,” cried 
Ricketts; “‘who asked you anything about 
it 2” 

Simon modestly retired hereupon, and 
Braddy took up the talk. 

‘Yes, who did take the paper? that’s 
it. Greenficld must have done it. Why, 
he as good as admitted it last term.” 

‘Well, then, it’s very queer those fel- 
lows making up to him,” said Ricketts. 
“It’s no use our trying to send the fellow 
to Coventry when the others don’t back us 
pas 
‘‘Wraysford always was daft about 
Greenfield,” said Tom Senior, ‘‘ but I am 
astonished at Pembury and Bullinger.” 

‘* All I can say is,” said Braddy, ‘‘ Green- 
field will have to ask me before I have 
anything to do with him.” 

** And, do you know,” said Ricketts, ‘I 
heard to-day he is down to play in the 
match against the County.” 

“Is he?” exclaimed Braddy, in excite- 
ment; ‘‘very well, then. J shall not play 
if he does. That’s all about that.” 


Ricketts laughed. 


“ Awfully sorry, old man, but you’re no 
in the fifteen this time.” 

Braddy's face was a picture at this mo- 
ment—he turned red and blue and white 
in his astonishment. 

‘““ What!” he exclaimed, as soon aa 
he could find words. ‘I’m not in the 
team!” 

** You'll see the list on the notice-board. 
You'd better go and look.” 

Off went the wretched Braddy to be con- 
vinced of his fate. 

“You're in the team, Ricketts, I see,” 
said Tom Senior. ‘Shall you play if 
Greenfield does ?” 

“Don't know,” said Ricketts. ‘A fel- 
low doesn’t get a chance to play against. 
the County every day. It’s precious awk- 
ward,” 

“So it is. That's just where we began, 
too,” said Tom, philosophically. And, as 
a matter of fact, whenever these young 
gentlemen of the Fifth started the subject 
of Greenfield senior among themselves, 
they always found themselves in the end 
at the identical place from which they had 
set out. 

Nor were they the only boys at St. 


Dominic's in this dilemma. The Guinea- 
pigs and Tadpoles were equally taken 
aback by the new aspect of affairs. These 


young gentlemen had looked upon Oliver’s 
“row” with his class as a peculiar mercy 
designed specially for. their benefit. They 
had hardly known such a happy time as 
that during which- the-row lasted. 
Did they want s pretext for a battle? 
Greenfield senior was a glorious bone of 
contention! Did they want an object for 
an indignation meeting ? What better 
object could they have than Greenfield 
senior? Did they want an excuse gene- 
rally for laziness, disobedience, and tumult? 
Greenfield senior served for this too. In- 
deed, the name of the Fifth Form Martyr 
had passed into a household word among 
the lower school, either of oy or re- 
proach, and round it the small fry i 

as round an old flag of battle. 

But now, both friend and foe were 
aghast.. To the Guinea-pigs half the 
charm of their position had been that they 
were Greenfield senior’s sole champions in 
all St. Dominic’s. While every one else 
avoided him they stuck to him, week days 
and Sundays. Now, however, they disco- 
vered, with something like consternation, 
that they no longer had the field to them- 
selves. 

The sight of Greenfield senior walking 
down the passage one day, arm-in-arm 
with Wraysford, and the next day with 
one arm in Wraysford’s and the other in 
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Pembury’s, and the day after between 
P-mbury and Bullinger, with Wraysford 
and Stephen in the rear, struck bewilder- 
went and bitter jealousy to their hearts. 

They had come out into the passage to 
cheer, but they went away silently and 
sadly, feeling that their very occupation 
was departed. 

Bramble, always quick to see a chance, 
took advantage as usual of this panic. 

“Hullo, I say, Guinea-pigs, you can 
shut up shop now, you know. We're 
going to let off Greenfield senior this time, 
ain’t we, Padger? Jolly fellow, Greenfield 
senior.” 

This was abominable! To have their 
hero and idol thus calmly taken out of 
their hands and appropriated by a set of 
sneaking Tadpoles was more than human 
patience could endure! 

“Bah! A lot he'll care for your letting 
him off!” exclaimed Paul, in dire con- 
tempt. ‘He wouldn’t touch you with a 
shovel.” 

‘Oh yes, he would, though, wouldn’t 
hhe, Padger? And what do you think, 
Guines-pigs? we're going to get Greenfield 
rhe to take the chair at one of our meet- 
éngs!” 

Bramble came out with the last trium- 
phant announcement with a positive shout, 
which made the hearts of his adversaries 
turn cold. In vain they laughed the idea 


| to scorn; in vain they argued that if for 
the last six months he had never said a 
word even to the Guinea-pigs, he would 
hardly now come and take up with the 
| Tadpoles. Bramble and Padger insisted 
on their story. 

“« Now you fellows,”’ concluded Bramble, 
at the end of another oration; ‘‘ those who 
say three cheers for Greenfield senior hold 
up—” 

The infuriated Paul here hurled the cap 
of a brother Guinea-pig, who was standing 
near him, full at the face of the speaker, 
who thereupon, altering the current of his 
observations, descended from his form and 
“went for” his o ent. 

From that day a keener war raged round 
the head of Greenfield senior than ever. 
Not of attack and defence of bis character, 
but of rivalry as to who should be ac- 
counted his foremost champions. 

It was at this critical period in the 
history of St. Dominic’s that a new num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Dominican” came out. Pem- 
bury had been compelled to write it nearly 
all himself, for, in the present state of 
divided feeling in the Fifth, he found it 
harder than ever to get contributions. 

Even those of his own way of thinking, 
Oliver, Wraysford, and Bullinger, begged 
to be let off, and, indeed, the two former 
ingeniously pleaded that, as they were 
now really Sixth Form fellows (though 


The Guines-pigs lose their Martyr.” 


remaining in their old class till the Doctor 
came home), they had no right to havea 
hand in the Fifth Form magazine. And 
their conscientious scruples on this ground 
were so strong that no persuasions of 
Anthony's could shake them. So the un- 
lucky editor had finally, as on a previous 
occasion, to retire into private life for a 
season, and get the whole thing out him- 
self, with only the aid of a few inches of 
“Bonita” from Simon. 

But “‘ what man has done man can do,” 
and this time the editor’s efforts wero 
crowned with no less success than on the 
former occasion. 

The ‘‘Domipican” certainly did not 
seem to have lost its novelty, to judge by 
the crowd which once more assembled out- 
side the classic portals of the Fifth, to 
peruse the contents of the now familiar big 
oak frame. 

“School News” was the first item of 
cones bill of fare. 

After announcing in appropriate terms 
the Doctor's illness, and ‘‘ universal hope 
of seeing him back in all his former vigour ” 
(one or two boys whistled low as they read 
this, and thought the editor might at least 
have been content to ‘‘ speak for himself ’’), 
Anthony went on to announce the various 
school events which had happened since 
the publication of the last number. Christ- 
mas prize-day of course came in for a good 


share of the description, and con- 
tained a touch-off for everybody, 
“The Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles,” 
said the ‘ Dominican,” ‘looked 
quite unearthly in their cleanliness. 
It was commonly reported that 
one or two of them had washed 
their faces twice in one week. But 
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this is hardly credible. 1t is, however, a 
fact that Bramble was shut up in his study 
for half an hour with his grandmother and 
a basin of hot water, and that the con- 
clusion come to from the yells and shricks 
which proceeded from the torture-chamber 
that evening, and the appearance of the 
dear child next day, is that he undoubtedly 
underwent one scrubbing this term.” 

Bramble’s face turned so purple at the 
reading of this that it was impossible to 
say whether or not any traces of the scour- 
ing still remained. He favoured Paul, 
who stood in front of him, with a furious 
kick, which that young gentleman, always 
punctual in his obligations, promptly re- 
paid, and the two combatants somehow 
managed to miss a good deal of what im- 
mediately followed. 

After describing the other incidents of 
prize-day, the ‘‘Dominican” went on as 
follows : 

“But the event of tho day was the pre- 
sentation of the Nightingale Scholarship, 
which will be sufficiently fresh in our 
readers’ memories to need no comment 
here, save this one word—that the only 
Dominican who behaved himself like a 
gentleman during that remarkable sceno 
was the winner of the scholarship him- 
self!” 

This was coming round with s ven- 
geance! The Fifth had half expected it, 
and now they felt more uncomfortable 
than ever. 

Nor did the succeeding paragraphs leave 
them-much chance of recovery. 

“Tho Waterston Exhibition, our readers 
will be glad to hear, has been won—and 
won brilliantly—by Oliver Greenfield, now 
of.the Sixth. No fellow in St. Dominic’s 
deserves the honour better.” 

Then, as if his penitence were not yet 
complete, Pembury went on boldly farther 
on: 

“Speaking of Greenfield scnior, it is 
time some of us who have been doing him 
injustice for a whole term did what little 
we could to make amends now. So here 
goes. Take noticc, all of you, that we, 
the undersigned, are heartily ashamed of 
our conduct to Greenfield senior, and desire 
all St. Dominic’s to know it. Signed, A. 
Pembury, H. Wraysford, T. Ballinger.” 

The effect of this manifesto was curious. 
Pembury himself had been unable to pro- 
phesy how it would be taken. The boys 
in front of the board, as they heard it 
read out, couldn’t tell exactly whether to 
Jaugh or be serious over the paragraph. 
Most, however, did the latter, and hurricd 
on to the next sentence: 

“The following are also ashamed of 
themselves, but don't like to say so. The 
‘ Dominican’ means to give them a leg 
up:—Tom Senior, G. Ricketts, R. Braddy, 
and the rest of the Fifth, except Simon, 
who never was or could be ashamed of 
himself while he lived to write such pa- 
thetic, soul-stirring lines as the following 
‘ Sonits’’’:— 

(It was a great relicf to one or two who 
stood by that Pembury had thus cunningly 
gone on from grave to gay, and left no 
pause after the very awkward paragraph 
about the Fifth.) 


Sonit A. 


To the ‘‘ Dominican.” 


1 cannot write as I would like all in a noisy 
room 

There's such a noise of mortal boys who some- 
times go and come 


Oh I will to the woods away all in the lonely | 


shade 
Where I no more of being disturbed need not to 
be afraid, 


Sonir B, 
To Dr. Senior. 
Dear Doctor I am very grieved to hear that you 
are not well 
Oh cruel fate and yet methinks ono cannot 
always tell 
Things are so catching nowadays I wonder if I 


ever 
Shall liko unto the Doctor be by catching a low 
fever. 
Sonit C. 
To O— G—. 
Oh Greenfield melancholy wite* hear me once 
before I go 


Tis sad to see the blossoms all in autumn time 
fall low 

Canst thou recall that night in September when 
in the passage fair 

I met you all so unexpectedly and you didn’t 
seem to care : 

Oh may my hair turn white and me become a 
soreing lark 

Before the memory of that day shines out in 
life’s last spark. 


This was beautiful. St. Dominic’s was 
beginning to appreciate poetry at last! 
Simon was positively delirious with triumph 
when, after the burst of laughter (he called 
it applause) which greeted the reading of 
this gem, some one cried out, 

“Oh, I say! read that last one again, 
some one!” And then, amid redoubled 
hilarity, the whole effusion was encored. 

The poet promptly sought out his enthu- 
siastic admirer. 

“Oh! I say,” said he, “ would you like 
a copy of it?” 

«Eh—oh, rather!” was the reply. 

“Very good. You won’t mind. if I put 
a few more verses in, will you? Pembury 
had to cut some out.” 


‘« My dear fellow, I shan’t be happy un- | 


less I get at least twenty pages.” 

So off went the delighted Simon to work 
at this self-imposed task, and caring little 
about the rest of the ‘‘Dominican.” 

But some of that was worth reading too. 
Tony’s leading article, for instance, was an 
important document. It was headed 
‘Gone up,” and began, ‘‘ Alas! our occu- 
pation’s gone! No longer will the ‘ Do- 
minican’ be able to bring its sledge- 
hammer down on high places, and walk 
into the Sixth. For two of our men, oh 
Fifth !—Greenfield and Wraysford—have 
joined the classic ranks of those who eat 
toffee in the top form, and play ‘odds and 
evens’ under the highest desk of St. Doini- 
nic’s. We must be careful now, or we 
shall catch it. And yet we ought to con- 
gratulate the Sixth! At last they have 
got intelligence and high principle, and 
two good men behind a scrimmage, among 
them ; and more are coming! There’s some 
hope for the Sixth yet, and we would not 
grudge even our two best men for such a 
good object as regenerating the top form 
at St. Dominic's,” and so on—not very 
flattering to the Sixth, or very comfortable 
for its two newest members, who, however, 
had prudently retired from the scene, long 
ago, as soon as the first references to Oliver 
had been read out. 

Then came ‘ Notes from Coventry, con- 


* Possibly wight, 


tinued,”” which were very brief. ‘‘ Since 
our last the population of Coventry has 
undergone a change. The former inhabi- 
tant has walked out with flying colours, 
and the place is empty. Who wants to go?” 

Then came one or two odd paragraphs ; 
one of them was: 

«By the way, the ‘ Dominican’ wants to 
know why Loman is ne longer a monitor ? 
Do his engagements with friendsin Maltby 
prevent his giving the necessary time to 
this duty; or are the Sixth beginning to 
see that if they want order in the school 
they must have fellows who havo at least a 
littic influence to do it? They have done 
well in appointing Wraysford. Bpt why 
is Loman ‘resigned’? Who can tell? It’s 
a riddle. <A prize for the best answer in 
our next.” 

The finishing stroke, however, was Pem- 
bury’s ‘‘Notes and Queries from Down 
Below,” supposed to be of special interest. 
to the Fourth Junior. The first was as 
follows: 

“‘ Lessons.—Padger the Tadpole writes 
to ask, ‘How do you do lessons?’ The 
answer is a simple one, Padger. If you 
are a member of the Fourth Junior, as we 
have a vague idea you are, the way of 
‘doing’ lessons there is as follows: Sit at . 
a desk full of old cherry-stones, orange- 
peel, and dusty sherbet, and put your 
elbows on it. Then with your pen scatter 
as much ink as you conveniently can over 
your own collar and face, and everybody 
else, without unduly exertivg yourself. 
After that kick your right and left neigh- 
bours; then carefully rub your hands in 
the dust and pass them several times over 
your countenance, all the while making 
the most hideous and abominable howls 
and shrieks you can invent. And then 
your lessons are ‘done.’” 

This paragraph so grievously incensed 
the honourable community at which it was 
directed that for the first time for some 
months Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles made 
common cause to protest against the base 
insinuations it contained. 

The “meeting” in the Fourth Junior 
that afternoon lasted, on and off, from 
half-past four to half-past eight. Among 
the speakers were Bramble, Paul, and 
Stephen ; while Padger, Walker, and Rook 
did very good execution with their fists. 
About half-past seven the dust was so 
dense that it was impossible to seo across 
the room; but those who knew reported 
that there was another jolly row on about 
Greenfield senior, and that Paul and Padger 
were having their twenty-seventh round! 
Anyhow, the Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles. 
missed the rest of the “‘ Dominican,” which, 
however, only contained one other para- 
graph of special interest: 

«To-morrow week the football match of 
the season, School against County, will be 
played in the St. Dominic's meadow. We 
are glad to say the school team will be a 
crack one, including this time Greenfield’ 
senior, and excluding one or two of the 
‘incompetents’ of last term. The follow- 
ing is the school fifteen :—Stansfield (foot- 
ball captain), Brown, Winter, Callonby, 
Duncan, Ricketts, T. Senior, Henderson, 
Carter, and Watkins, forwards; Wren 
(school captain) and Forrester (1v.), quar- 
ter-back ; Greenfield and Bullinger, half- 
back; and Wraysford, back. With a team 
like this the schodl’ ought to give a good 
account of itself against our visitors.” 

This announcement was interesting in 
more than one respect. Greenfield was in 
the team, Loman was nof. 

(To be continued.) 
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CANARIES: HOW TO KEEP AND 
BREED THEM. 


PART Y. 


ANARIES can 
betaught 
a variety 
of little 
tricks af- 
ter they 
have 
come to 
love you. 
They may 
lso be taught 
notes of 
other birds, 
will learn 


l-organ or 
In either 


a canary placed in a cat’s pen at a show to keep 
pussy company and sing to her. 

Let me conclude by mentioning a few of the 
ailments canaries are liable to, though these can 
mostly be prevented by avoiding their common 
causes, namely, 1, damp ; 2, draughts ; 3, want 
of ventilation ; 4, the abuse of dainties ; 5, bad 
food ; and 6, impure water. 

Asthma.—A little glycerine in the water, 
with a rusty nail, and fifteen drops of tincture 
of gentian. 

Diarrhea.—Two drops of warm castor-oil 
first. After a few hours, a small bit of gum 
arabic, and ubout twenty drops of tincture of 
opinm in the water, or a little of the ordinary 
chalk mixture of the shops. 

Constipation.—This is a complaint which is 
more easily and successfully treated by change 
of dict than by medicine. Give more green food 
in summer, and in winter a slice of ripe apple 
or well-boiled carrot. If the case is urgent, 
give two or three drops of castor-oil. 

Inflammation of the bowels.—The bird is dull 
and drooping, perhaps lying on its belly on 
the perch, and evidently in great pain. The 
lower part of the stomach will be found red 
and swollen. Give a drop or two of castor- 
oil to begin. Paint the abdomen, by mcans of 
a camel’s-hair brush, with warm turpentine. 
Pot in the drinking water twenty drops of 
wine of ipecacuanha, and a bit of gum arabic ; 
or put a drop of each of the former medicines, 
diluted, in two or three drops of water, down 
the throat thrice a day. Keep warm and handle 
gently. When the bird begins to come round, 
feed on steeped biscuits of arrowroot and sweet 
milk. 

Fis.—Fright often brings these on, and the 
bird may die in one. Hold the sufferer in the 
open air ; blow on it and sprinkle it with water, 
but do not do this for about a minute after it 
falls down, The heart cannot recover suddenly. 
Hanging the bird in the sun or too near the 
fire may induce apoplectic fits. They are highly 
dangerous. Take the bird to the cool fresh air, 
and endeavour to get it to inhale the aroma 
from asmelling-salts bottle. It will come round 
gradually. Be careful with your feeding after 
wards, 

Cramp.—Open the bowels with castor-oil, 
then put a few drops of paregoric in the daily 
drinking water. Change the diet ; it must not 
be too stimulating. 

Pip.—A name given to a small pimple on the 
rump. Open with a fine needle when matter 
is apparent, then dress with cold cream. 

Sore Feet.—Clean and wash, and anoint with 
cold cream. Turn the bird into a clean dry cage, 
then thoroughly do out the old one. 

In all cases of illness examine the bird, hold- 
ing it gently but firmly the while all over. A 
change of diet is always necessary in sickness, 
and more warmth. Put the patient in a com- 


fortable well-ventilated room, and see that it 
wants for nothing needful. 


THE END. 
So 
FISH AND HOW TO CATCH THEM. 


By J. Harrincton KrEeEneg, 
Author of “The Practical Fisherman,” “ Fishing- 
Tackle and How to Make it,” ete. 
I MAVE already been privileged in these 
colurins to tell boys a goo deal about 
“* Fishing-Tackle and How to Make it;"* but 
as the knowledge of fishing-tackle, however 
necessary to the angler it may be, will not by 
itself make an angler, I purpose supplementin, 
these articles with a few on the subject of *‘ Fis! 
and how to catch them.” 

I intend to refer back occasionally to the 
former papers, so I advise my readers to look up 
their previous numbers, or procure them from 
the publisher if any did not happen to be sub- 
scribers at the time when the tackle articles 
were commenced. This series, with the articles 
just referred to, if studied with intelligence and 
experimentally carried out, will suffice to make 
any boy a successful’ angler wherever he goes. 

Though it is very desirable that every fisher- 
man should know about the natural and the 
traditional history of his quarry, it is not here 
intended todo more than just name certain of 
the peculiarities of the nature of each fish. I 
could not do justice to the subject were I to 
omit such information, as without a knowledge 
of the food, or where to find such and such fish, 
how could the angler, whoever he was, catch a 
fish except by accident? These items, though per- 
haps occasionally dry, must not be passed over 
therefore. I shall not say anything about 
salmon, because fishing for this ‘monarch of 
the water” is rather a sport for men than boys, 
and is in any case probably out of the reach of: 
most of my readers. 

Now, roughly speaking, there are two classes 
of fish in English waters, which I shall desig- 
nate ‘‘ fish of prey,” and “ fish that do not 
prey.” Under the former head come trout, 
pike, perch, and eels; and under the latter, 
carp, barbel, gudgeon, tench, bream, dace, 
roach, chub, rudd, ete. As tho method of 
fishing for the fish of prey is the more difli- 
cult to learn, I shall commence with those that 
do not feed on their own species except now and 
then, and that very seldom, when one seems to 
go mad and swallow its young, or the young of 
somebody else. These exceptions prove the 
rule, however. To begin without further pre- 
face I will tell my young friends 


1.—How To catcH Carr. 


* The carp is called by Buffon the water-fox, 
on account of its extreme artfulness—or, shall we 
say, its extreme intelligence? Now it manifests 
this intelligence in several ways, which it is 
desirable for every angler to be aware of. First, 
it is very susceptible of reverberation. By this 
I mean that if you tread heavily on the bank, 
or move hurriedly in a boat, be perfectly certain 
that your chances of getting Mr. Carp are much 
lessened by the Proceeding. Again, he is very 
sharp-oyed, and when you let cven your shadow, 
or that of your rod, show on the water, he 
instantly says to himself, and would very likely 
whistle or wink if be could at the same time, 
“Hat ha! who's that fellow with a bait-can 
and long polo? I’ve seen that sort of game 
before. Shan't play, old fellow ;" and down he 
oes into deep water. Moreover, it scems as if 
fo had gathered up in his capacious brain—it is 
six times larger than a pike’s in proportion—all 
the wisdom of his grandfathers since the founda- 
tion of the Chinese Empire, when we first hear 
of him; and if a bait is the very least trifle too 
large or too small, or a particle of the hook 
shows, he refuses to bite. 
Carp are a deep-water fish in winter, coming 


* Vide Vol. 11., No. 108, etc. Sce also the coloured 
plate of ‘‘ British Freshwater Fishes,” Part 23. 


towards the weeds and edges of the lake in 
summer,.where they may be seen in shoals if 
the weather be very hot. They are in best con- 
dition in July or August, and bite most freely 
early in the morning and late at night, and 
after a shower. It is generally useless to fish 
for them in the noonday heat. 

The Rod.—This should be of the make termed 
Nottingham, and I will once and for all tell my 
readers the peculiarities of this style of rod, vte., 
so that when I speak of Nottingham fishing, 
etc., I may be at once understood. A Notting: 
ham rod takes its name from the city where it 
was first made and used, for, as all know, the 
Trent runs through that place. It consists 
generally of three or four joints : three of them 
are of red deal, which is excessively light ; and 
the best makers of these rods select this with 
very great care, so that there bo no knots ; the 
top joint is of lance wood, but the rinys are 
solid and upright. Now that is a Nottingham 
rod, and the best maker I know of is Mr. D. 
Slater, 8 and 9, Portland Street, Newark-on- 
Trent, where prices for a rod as described, most 
beautifully finished, run from 7s. 6d. to a guioca. 

The Winch or Reel.—For preference with the 
about sort of rod, I prefer a wooden reel ; it is very 
light, and is especially adapted to the carrying 
of a light line. 

The Line is of silk, and not much thicker 
than sewing thread, and is of the celebrated 
Nottingham twist. 

The Hook-line (by which I mean the gut-line 
terminating with the hook) is about two yards 
long, and on it a fine cork or quill float is 
secured. This Float is buoyed or kept in an 
erect position by-two or three split shot. ‘The 
bait ought not to be nearer the hook than a 
foot, and even farther away is better. 

Now for a few remarks on how to fish, and if 
attention be paid to theso directions for carp- 
fishing they will benefit the angler very con- 
siderably with all the non-preying fishes. First 
a ground-bait is necessary. This is best made as 
follows :—Take about a pint of bran, about a 
pint of raspings, or stale Tread soaked will do, 
and mix them together intimately till you have 
a rather firm paste. This is to be used while 
fishing. The place must be ground-baited with 
either boiled rice, wheat, grains from the brewere, 
or bread, a couple of days, at morning or night, 
before the day whereon yon intend fishing. 
Your hook-bait is either a red worm, found in 
old dunghills, with a yellow tail (termed some- 
times a cockspur), or a brandling, which is a 
worm with yellow rings, and which smells very 
offensively when hand!ed. I prefer the first- 
named. Neither should be used before they 
have been cleansed by placing them in some 
slightly damped moss several days previously, 
This renders them tougher and not liable to 
break when they are being placed on the hook. 
So much for the best hook-bait in my opinion. 
The next best is paste made of flour and water, 
and scented slightly with oil of anisced ; a little 
wadding may be worked in the paste to aid its 
tenacity and staying power on the hook, other- 
wise it gets worked off very soon. White bread 
slightly damped and worked into a clean (not 
with dirty hands, bear in mind) paste is also 
very good, and I have taken large carp with a 

jiece of white cherry and with green peas. 

‘hese latter baits are not so good, however, as 
those I have before named. The size of your hook 
is medium, but it should be tied to very fine gut. 
Gentles and caterpillars will often catch carp. 

Now having arrived at where you intend fish- 
ing, retire far from the water's edge to make 
your preparations, Having got the tackle in 
order, throw in a handful of your ground- 
bait and wait a little while. You should ascer- 
tain the day previously what the depth is, and 
put your-float about six inches deeper than the 
ascertained depth, so that the bait lies on the 
bottom. Bait the hook carefully, and cast in 
with the Icast possible noise or commotion, and 
when you get a bite strike sharply but not 
violently, with a quick wrist motion. Be always 
careful mot to strike violently. The least effort 
suffices to bury the barb in the fish. 

In playing a carp, and indeed all fishes, be 
careful never to seek to haul the fish in at once, 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL To “THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.”) 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—ANOTHER WINTER AT THE 


|HE summer was far advanced before 
Captain McBain and his crew returned 

to where their vessel lay off the island of 
Alba. They had fully expected to see 
some signs of the ice breaking up, so as to 
allow them to get clear and bear up for 
home, but the chance of this taking place 
seemed as far off as ever. If the truth 
must be told, the captain had counted 
upon a break-up of the sea of ice shortly 
r midsummer at the very latest, But 
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POLE—CHRISTMAS DAY—THE OURTAIN RISES ON THE LAST ACT—SICKNESS—DEATH—DESPAIL, 


midsummer went past, the sun each mid- 
night began to decline nearer and nearer 
to the northern horizon, and it already 
seemed sadly probable that another winter 
would have to be passed in these desolate 
regions. McBain could not help recalling 
the words of old Magnus, ‘‘ Open seasons 
do not come oftener than once in ten 
yom.” If this indeed were true, then he, 

is boys and his crew, were doomed to 
sufferings more terrible than tongue could 


tell or pen relate—sufferings from which 
there could be no escape save through the 
jaws of death. Provisions would hardly 
Jast throughout another winter, and until 
the ice broke up and they were again free, 
there could be no chance of getting those 
that had been stored on the northermost 
isle of Spitzbergen. 

The sky remained clear and hard, and 
McBain soon began to think he would give 
all he possessed in life for the sight of one 


little cloud not bigger than a man’s hund. 
But that cloud never came, and the sun com- 
menced to set and the summer waned away, Tho 
captain kept his sorrow very much to himself; at 
all events he tried to talk cheerfully and hopefully 
when in the company of any of our young heroes; 
but they could mark a change, and well they knew 
the cause. 

The ice-hole was opened, but strange to say, 
although they captured sharks and uther great 
fish innumerable, neither seal nor walrus ever 
showed head above the water. 

Bears were pretty numerous on the ice, and 
now McBain gave orders to preserve not only the 
skins but even the flesh of those monsters. 1t 
was cut in 2s and buried in the ice and snow, 
well up the braeland near to the mouth of the 
cave in which they had found shelter during all 
the dark months of the former winter. 


“The unhappy boy was stretched by the side of the cage.” 
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The fact that no seals appeared at the 
ice-hole proved beyond a doubt that the 
open watcr was very far indeed to the 
southward of them. 

How they had rejoiced to see the sun 
rise for the first time in the previous 
spring; how their hearts sank now to see 
him set! 

“Boys,” said McBain one day, after he 
had remained silent for some time, as if in 
deep thought—‘‘ boys, I fear we won’t 
get out of this place for many months to 
come. How do you like the prospect ¢” 

He smiled as he spoke; but they could 
sce the smile was a simulated one. 

“Never mind,” said Ralph and Allan; 
** we'll keep our hearts up, never fear; 
don’t you be unhappy on our account.” 

“T'll try not to be,” said McBain, ‘and 
I’m sure I shall not be so on my own.” 

‘Besides, captain dear,” added Rory, 
‘it’s sure to come right in the end.” 

McBain laid his hand on boy Rory’s 
head, and smiled somewhat sadly. 

“‘You're always hopeful, Rory,” he 
said. ‘We must pray that your words 
may come true.” 

And, indeed, besides waiting with a 
hopeful trust in that all-seeing Providence 
who had never yet deserted them in their 
direst need, there was little now to be 
done. 

As the days got shorter and shorter, and 
escape from another winter's imprison- 
ment seemed impossible, the crew of the 
Arrandoon was sct to work overhauling 
stores. It was found that with strict 
economy the provisions would last until 
spring, but with the addition of the flesh 
of sharks and bears for a month or two 
longer. It was determined, therefore, that 
the men should not be put upon short 
allowance, for semi-starvation—McBain 
was doctor enough to know—only opened 
the door for dizeaye to step in, in the shape 
perhaps of that scourge called scurvy, or 
even the black death itself. 

When the sun at last sank to rise no 
more for three long months, so far from 
letting down their hearts, or losing hopes, 
the officers and crew of our gallant ship 
once more settled down to their “ old winter 
ways,” as Seth called them. They betook 
themselves to the cave in the hill-side, 
which for sake of giving the men exercise 
McBain had made double the size, the 


mould taken therefrom and the rocks | 


being used to erect a terrace near the en- 
trance. This was surrounded by a balus- 
trade or bulwark with a flagstaff erected at 
one end, and on this was unfurled the 
Union Jack. Watches were kept, and 
meals cooked and served, with as much 
regularity as if they had been at sea, while 
the evenings were devoted to reading, 
music, and story-telling round the many 
great fires that were lighted to keep the 
cave warm. 

Where, it may be asked, did the fuel 
come from? Certainly not from tho ship. 
The coals were most carefully stored, and 
retained for future service; but tons on 
tons of great pine-logs were dug from the 
hill-sides. And glorious fires they made 
too. It was, as Rory said, raking up the 
ashes of a long-past age to find fuel for a 
new one. 

Once more the electric light was got 
under way, and twice a week at least 
the diving-bell was sunk. This was a 
source of amusement that never failed to 
give pleasure, but so intense was the frost 
at times that it was a matter of no small 
difficulty to break the ice on the water. 

The captain was untiring in his efforts 


to keep his men employed, and in as happy 
a frame of mind as circumstances would 
admit of. : 

There was no snowstorm this winter, 
and very seldom any wind; the sky was 
nearly always clear, and the stars and 
Aurora brighter than ever they had seen 
them. 

Christmas—the second they had spent 
together since leaving the Clyde—passed 
pleasantly enough, though there was no 
boisterous merriment. Songs and story- 
telling were in far greater request than 
dancing. Never, perhaps, was Rory in bet- 
ter spirits for solo-playing. He appeared 
to know intuitively tho class of music the 
listeners would delight in, and his render- 
ing of some of the old Scottish airs seemed 
simply to hold them spell-bound. As the 
wild, weird, plaintive notes of the violin, 
touched by the master fingers of the young 

oet, fell on their cars, they were no 
longer ice-bound in the dreary regions of 
the pole. It was no longer winter ; it was 
no longer night. They were home once 
more in their native land; home in dear 
auld Scotland. The sun was shining 
brightly in the summer sky, the purple of 
the heather was on the moorland, the 
glens and valleys were green, and the music 
of merle and mavis, mingling with the soft 
croodle of the amorous cushat, resounded 
from the groves. No wonder that a few 
sighs were heard when Rory ceased to 
play; he had touched a chord in their 
inmost hearts, and for the time being had 
rendered them inexpressibly happy. 2 

. ° * . 


It is well to let the curtain fall here for 
a short time; it rises again on the first 
scene of the last act of this Arctic drama 
of ours. 

Three months have elapsed since that 
Christmas evening in the cave when we 
beheld the crew of the Arrandoon listening 
with happy, hopeful, upturned faces to the 
sweet music that Rory discoursed from his 
darling instrument. Only three months, 
but what a change has come over the 
prospects of all on board that seemingly 
doomed ship! Often and often had our 
heroes been face to face with death, in 
storms and tempests at sea, in fighting 
with wild beasts, and even with wild nien, 
but never before had they met the grim 
king of terrors in the form he now assumed. 
For several weeks the men had been fall- 
jpg ill, and dying one by one, and already 
no less than nine graves had been dug and 
aied under the snow on the mountain’s 
s1ae. 

The disease, whatever it was, resisted all 
kinds of treatment, and indeed, though 
the symptoms in every case were similar 
at the commencement, no two men died in 
precisely the same way. At first there 
was an intense longing for home; this 
would be succeeded in a fow days by loss of 
all appetite, by distaste for food or exertion 
of any kind, and by fits of extreme melan- 
choly and depression. The doctor did his 
best. Alas! there are diseases against 
which all the might of medical skill is un- 
availing. 

Brandy and other stimulants were 
tried; but these only kept the deadly 
ailment at bay for a very short time; it 
returned with double force, and the poor 
sufferers were doubly prostrated in con- 
sequence. 

‘There was no bodily pain, except from a 
strange hollow cough that in all cases 
accompanied the complaint, but there was 
rapid emaciation, hot burning brow, and 
hands and feet that scorched like fire, and 


while some fell into a kind of gentle slum- 
ber from which they awoke no more in this 
world, others died from sheer debility, the 
mind being clear to the last—nay, even 
brighter as they neared the bourne from 
which no traveller ever returns. 

As the time went on—the days were now 
getting long again, for spring had re- 
turned—matters got even worse. It was 
strange, too, that the very best and 
brightest of the crew were the first to be 
attacked and to die. Ido not think there 
was a dry eye in the ship when tho little 
procession wound its way round the 
hillside bearing in its unpretending coffin 
the mortal remains of poor Ted Wilson. 
All this long cruise he had been the life 
and soul of the whole crew. No wonder 
that the words of the beautiful old song, 
‘Tom Bowling,” rose to the mind of more 
than one of the crew of the Arrandoon 
when Ted was laid to rest : 


‘* His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was warm and soft, 
Faithful beiow he did his duty, 
And now he’s gone aloft.” 


Just one week after the burial of Ted 
Wilson, De Vere, the French aeronaut, 
was attacked, and in three days’ time he 
was dead. Ho had never been really well 
since the journey to the vicinity of the 
Pole, and the loss of his great balloon was 
one which he never seemed to be able to 
get over. He was quite an enthusiast in 
bis profession, and, as he remarked to 
McBain one day, ‘‘I have mooch grief for 
de loss of my balloon. I had give myself 
over to de thoughts of mooch pleasant 
voyaging away up in de regions of de 
upper air, I s’all soar not again until I 
reach England.” 

It was sad to hear him, as he lay half 
delirious on the bed of his last illness, 
muttering, muttering to himself, and con- 
stantly talking about the home far away 
in sunny France that he would never see 
again. Lither the doctor or one or other 
of our young heroes was constantly in the 
cabin with him. About an hour before his 
demise he sent for Ralph. 

“J vould not,” he said, ‘send for Rory 
nor for Allan, dey vill both follow me 
coon. Oh! do not you look sad, Ralph, 
dere is nothing but joy vere ve are going. 
Nothing but joy, and sunshine, and hap- 
piness.”” ; 

He took a locket from his breast. It 
contained the portrait of a grey-haired 
mother, 

“¢ Bury dis locket in my grave,” he said. 

He took two rings from off his thin white 
fingers. 

“For my sister and my mother,” he 
said. 

He never spoke again, but died with 
those dear names on his lips. 

Ralph showed himself a very hero in 
these sad times of trouble and death. He 
was here, there, and everywhere, by night 
and by day, assisting the surgeon and 
helping Seth to attend upon the wants of 
the sick and dyirg; and many a pillow he 
soothed, and many a word of comfort he 
gave to those who needed it. ‘The, true 
Saxon character was now beautifully ex- 
emplified in our English hero. He pos- 
sessed that noble courage which never 
makes itsclf uselessly obtrusive, which 
fritters not itself away on trifles, and 
which seems at most times to lie dormant 
or latent, but is ever ready to show forth 
and burn most brightly in the hour of 
direst need. 

Sorrows seldom come singly, and one 
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day Stevenson, in making his ueual morn- 
ing report, had the sad tidings to add that 
cask after cask of provisions had been 
opened and found bad, utterly useless for 
human food. 

McBain got up from his chair and 
2companied the mate on deck. 

“TI would not,” he said, ‘express in 
words what I feel, Mr. Stevenson, before 
oar boys; but this, indeed, is terrible 


idings.”” 


‘It can only hasten the end,” said | 


Stevenson. 

**You think, then, that that end is in- 
evitable?” 

“* Inevitable,” said Stevenson, solemnly 
but emphatically. ‘‘We are doomed to 
perish here among this ice. There can be 
no rescue for us but through the grave.” 

“* We are in the hands of a merciful and 
an all-powerful Providence, Mr. Steven- 
son,” said McBain: ‘‘ we must trust, and 
wait, and hope, and do our duty.” 

“«That we will, sir, at all events,” said 
the mate; ‘‘ but see, sir, what is that yon- 
der?” 

He pointed, as he spoke, skywards, and 
there, just a little way above the highest 
mountain-tops, was acloud. It kept in- 
creasing almost momentarily, and got 
darker and darker. Both watched it until 
the sun itself was overcast, then the mate 
ran below to look at the glass. 
“tumbling ” down. 

For three days a gule and storm, 
accompanied with soft, half-wet snow, 
raged. Then terrible noises and reports 
were heard all over the pack of ice seaward, 
and the grinding and din that never fails 
to announce the break-up of the sea of ice. 

“Heaven has not forgotten us,” cried 
McBain, hopefully; ‘this change will 
assuredly check the sickness, and per- 
haps in a week's time we will be sailing 
southwards through the blue, open sea, 
bound for our native shores.” 

McBain was right; the hopes raised in 
the hearts of the men did check the pro- 
gress of the sickness. When at last the 
wind fell, they were glad to see that the 


It was | 


clouds still remained, and that there was 
no signs of the frost coming on again. 

The pieces of ice, too, were loose, and all 
hands were set to work to warp the ship 
southwards through the bergs. The work 
was hard, and the progress made scarcely 
a mile a day at first. But they were men 


| working for their lives, with new-born 


hope in their hearts, so they heeded not 
the fatigue, and after a fortnight’s toil 
they found the water so much more open 
that by going ahead at full speed in every 
clear space, a fair day’s distance was got 
over. For a week more they strove and 
struggled onwards; the men, however, 
were getting weaker and weaker for want 
of sufficient food. How great was their 
joy, then, when one morning the island 
was sightcd on which McBain had left the 
store of provisions ! 

* Boats were scnt away as soon as they 


came within a mile of the place. 


Sad, indeed, was the news with which 
Stevenson, who was in charge, returned. 
The bears had made an attack on the 
buried stores. They had clawed the great 
casks open, and had devoured or destroyed 
everything. ~ 

Hope itself now seemed for a time to fly 
from all on board. With a crew weak 


jfrom want, and with fearful ice to work 


their way through, what chance was there 
that they would ever succeed in’ reaching 
the open water, or in proceeding on their 
homeward voyage even as far as the island 
of Jan Mayen, or until they should fall in 
with and obtain relicf from some friendly 
ship? They were far to the northward of 
the sealing grounds, and just as far to the 
east. McBain, however, determined still 
to do his utmost, and though on short 
allowance, to try to forge ahead. For 
one week more they toiled and strug- 
gled onwards, then came the frost again, 
and all chance of proceeding was at an 
end. 

It was no wonder that sickness returned. 
No wonder that McBain himself, and Allan 
and Rory, began to feel dejected, listless, 
weary, and ill. 


Then came a day when the doctor and 
Ralph sat down alone to eat their meagre 
and hurried breakfast. 

“What prospects?” said Ralph. 

“‘Moribund!” was all the doctor said 
just then. 

Presently he added : 

“There, in the corner, lies poor wee 
Freezing Powders, and, my dear Ralph, 
one hour will see it all over with him. 
The captain and Allan and Rory can hardly 
last much longer.” 

‘God help us, then,” said Ralph, wring- 
ing his hands, and giving way to a momen- 
tary anguish. 

The unhappy negro boy was stretched, 
to all appearance lifeless, close by the side 
of his favourite’s cage. 

Despite his own grief, Ralph could not 
help feeling for that poor bird. His dis- 
tress was painful to witness. If his great 
round eyes could have run over with tears. 
I am sure they would have done so. I 
have said before that Cockie was not a 
pretty bird, but somehow his very ugliness 
made Ralph pity him now all the more. 
Nor was the grief of the bird any the less 
sad to see because it was exhibited in a 
kind of half ludicrous way. He was not a 
moment at rest, but he seemed really not 
to. know what he was doing, and his 
anxious eye was hardly ever withdrawn 
from the face of the dying boy. Jump- 
ing up and down from his perch to 
his seed-tin and back again, grabbing 
great mouthfuls of hemp, which he never 
even broke or tried to swallow, and blow- 
ing great sighs over his thick blue tongue. 
And the occasional sentence, too, the bird 
every now and then began but never 
finished, 

. ‘* Here’s a—,” 

“Did you—,” 

“ Come—,” 
all spoke of the anguish in poor Cockie’s 
breast. 

A faint moaning was heard in the ad- 
joining cabin, and Ralph hurried away 
from the table, and Sandy was left alone. 

(To be continued.) 


ALL BY HIMSELF: A STORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


By Ascotr R. Horr, Aurnor or “Tue AMATEUR DoMINIE,” ETC. ETC. 


FTER a time, Oscar returned to the pool 

wherc he had bathed, and in desperation, 
tying a stone near the end of his line, let 
the hook sink to the bottom, and left it 
there for a little to see what would come of 
this. What came of it was an eel, a thin, 
slippery, slimy eel, which he pulled up with 
a flop and hauled wriggling and jumping 
on the bank; then there was the difficult 
and nasty job of getting the hook out of 
its greedy stomach while it twisted itself 
into knots, and slipped through his be- 
smeared fingers, and seemed to find knock- 
ing on the head with a stone rather an 
invigorating exercise than otherwise. The 
bait had been so well swallowed, and the 
creature showed such signs of liveliness, 
even after taking a great deal of killing, 
that Oscar, disgusted with this dirty work, 
gave up the attempt, cut the gut, and 
tossed the poor eel back into the water to 
digest what was left in its stomach as best 
itcould. He did not like handling it; and 
he felt he could never bring himself to 


CHAPTER VI. 


skin, much less to eat, such an unpleasant 
animal. 

By this time he had had enough of fish- 
ing. He turned homewards, tired and 
hungry. Emerson somewhere speaks of a 
boy who fs sure of his dinner as being the 
most independent and healthy minded 
character in the world. This may be very 
true, but the observation does not apply to 
the boy who is not sure of any dinner, and 
sure, into the bargain, that he has had no 
breakfast. Such being Oscar’s case, it was 
in a sadly spiritless, downcast mood that 
he retraced his steps, carrying his uscless 
rod, and only now and then making a hasty 
cast at some place which struck him as a 
likely one. In the copsea and bushy banks 
by which he passed he looked eagerly for 
berries or nuts, but nothing of the kind 
was nearly ripe yet. The gooseberries in 
Mr. Gillespie’s garden were ripe, indeed, 
and Oscar looked longingly through the 
palings at them as he went by. Not that 

e thought of touching them, however; for 


him in his pride that garden was guarded 
more effectually than by a hundred fiery 
dragons. He would not take a grain of 
corn that belonged to that churlish enemy. 

It was still early in the afternoon when 
he reached the cheerless home which he 
had all to himself. Rucfully he surveyed 
the bare shelves and empty packages that 
represented his larder. He brought out 
the cruet-stand and the marmalade pot 
containing all he had to cat. 

“T must dine off this, I suppose. The 
mustard will serve for soup, the salt for 
meat, and the pepper for pudding—then 
the marmalade will come in for dessert. 
Let me see how they taste—or perhaps 
they would do better all mixed up together 
like a salad!” : 2 

But it was poor work for him playing 
these sorry jokes on himself. He was in 
no humour for jokes. Already he had 
found out hunger to be no joke. Not get- 
ting much satisfaction out of his condi- 
ments, he actually scraped the plates which 
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he had been using the night before—first 


instinctively looking round to make sure | 


no one saw him. Then he served out to 


himself a glass of limejuice and a spoonful | 


of marmalade. This meal being easily dis- 
posed of, he went and lay down on the 
parlour sofa to digest it. 

A short rest helped him to stir himself 
into a more courageous frame of mind. 
Was he not playing the Highlander? and 
did it not become a hardy mountaineer to 
be able to go without food for hours and 
days if need were? What any kilted youth 
had done, that might he do as well! And 
how about those Indian braves and border 
scouts who figured as the heroes of his 
favourite class of literature? Did they not 


often have to range the prairies for ever so 
long before coming in sight or shot of a 
dinner? Was it not the noble red man’s 
highest virtue to sit patiently in his wig- 
wam week after week during times of scar- 
city, hardly tasting a morsel, but letting 


| He would dip into it now, and inspire him- 
self to fortitude by the example of its actors 
‘and sufferers. Here it was, “‘ I'he Medicine 
Man’s Vow; or, I'he Bison-slayers of the Mis- 
souri,” a stout wyellow-coverad volume orna- 
mented with a most thrilling picture of a 
| life and death struggle between a red man 

and a pale face, beside the very brink of a 
yawning chasm, with a bear on its hind 
| legs, watching them at a respectful dis- 
| tance—by the author of, etc., etc., etc. 

He turned over a few pages, but failed 
to find the moral lesson for which he was 
looking. The people in the book seemed 
to live in a state of the greatest plenty, not 
to say gluttony. They absolutely wal- 
lowed in victuals here. Between one hair- 
breadth escape and another, there was 
nothing going but bison tongues, and 
buffalo humps, and venison steaks, and 
bear’s fat, and wild turkeys roasted on 
ramrods, and wallets full of Indian meal 
and the like. Feasts were set as thick as 
plums in this record of adven- 
ture. Even when the chief 
character was about to be 
gloriously burned at the hands 
of his ruthless foes, he had a 
large kettle of dog stew given 
him by way of consolation; 
and when his friend’s unerring 


no unmanly complaint 


escape his lips? Could he 
himself not play for a few 
hours a part so easy to 
ignorant savages ? 

Oscar had bought a 
story-book of this school 
on his visit to Portcloy. 


Oscar hailing the baker. 


bullet came just in the nick of time to 
cut the thongs that held him to the 
stake, the first thing the victors did, 
after, of course, setting to flight the 
treacherous Blackfeet, was to fall with 
an excellent sPRente on the very dain. 
ties the latter had prepared for thei: 
own eating, in honout of the -occasion 
This sort of reading made Oscar’s moutl 
water, but it was a painful joy. He put 
down the book and went out to try hi: 
luck once more at fishing. 

This time he went down to the loch 
He had caught lythe and codlings ther 
once, trawling in the Gillespies’ boat 
now that the boat was tabooed to him h¢ 
would try if he might not be as successfu 
fishing from the shore. It was high tid: 
indeed, and he knew not where to find any 
depth of water along the shore, but per: 
haps the fish of the loch might prove mon 
sharp ot and less sharp-eyed than thos 
of the burn. So he sought a rocky point 
and stood casting his line as far as he coul 
till his arms ached, or rather till he sav 
Mr. Gillespie watching bim from the bacl 
of the farm. This caused him at once t 
lie down and pick seaweed to pieces, as i 
he had nothing to care for but basking idl; 
in the sun, then presently to beat a retreat 
The enemy must not guess the weakness o 


his garrison. He wou 
not look to notice if t! 
farmer’s eyes were st 
on him; but in ar 
case, he did his best 
swagger along jauntil 
hiding the despair th 
began to overcome him, 


Back again to the useless kitchen and 
the cupboard bare as Mother Hubbard’s! 
He would make himself a cup of tea; that 
night stay the sense of emptiness in his 
stomach. But on setting to work at the 


fire, he found he had no more matches. | 


He must be content with cold water, dashed 
with a little limejuice, which he slowly 
sipped after swallowing the last spoonful 
of marmalade, and gave himself to rumina- 
tion over this scanty banquet. 

His thoughts ran upon the well-supplied 
Litchen at home, but that was too tanta- 
lising a subject. Then he thought of the 
German school which he had recently left. 
How he had turned up his nose at the fare 
of that school! Coffee and two of the 
smallest of rolls on rising ; some couple of 
hours later, a hunk of black bread, which 
the German boys loved to eat spread with 
jard, to the unutterable scorn of their 
British schoolfellows; about midday, 
dinner, at the best, thin soup, the meat 
that had been boiled in it, potatoes, and 


sauer-kraut, but sometimes nothing more | 


than bread and suet dumplings served in a 
mess of stewed plums—what would he not 
have given at this moment for one of those 
despised dumplings! And the supper— 
this was the very hour of supper—sausage 
and potato salad, as likely as not. Ah! how 
distance lent enchantment to that once 
unpleasing view. He remembered the 
\udierous way in which old Herr Blumen- 
heim, their preceptor, used to rebuke the 
young Englanders for fastidiousness. 

* Ach, mein lieber junge, dere shall arrive 
into you situations wherein thou wilt rejoice 
upon such salubrious means of nourish- 
ment!” 

They did not believe him then, these 
high-stomached John Bulls; they used to 
sneer at him behind his back, and declare 
they would not wish to grow up bald and 
spectacled whipping posts, upon such a 
diet as he shared with his pupils. They 
laughed to scorn the idea of ever being in 
waut of a meal of cucumbers and cold 
potatoes. Oscar knew better now. 

This was dull work, conjuring up the 
thin ghosts of past dinners and suppers! 
How much he had enjoyed his holidays till 
to-day, and what a great difference it made 
to have nothing to eat. He never spent 
‘such a miserable evening that he could re- 
member. From outside, not far off, came 

cheerful sound of voices, shouts and 
“aughter. Oscar knew well enough what 
was going on there in the long twilight. 
“Baby ” Hamish and his brother Gregor, 


‘throwing quoits and putting the stone by 
the roadside, practising for the Portcloy 
eatly games, to come off to-morrow, at 
which the young Gillespies would appear 
transformed for the nonce from slovenly- 
looking ploughmen into kilted Highlanders 
inall their bravery. He himself had con- 
deseended to take part in these rustic trials 
of his strength, where his German training 
in gymnastics had done him some credit. 
But he durst not show his face among them 
to-night, and he grudged their merriment 
which he could not share. Any one of 
these bursts of coarse laughter might be at 

is expense. They would be mocking him 
as a conceited young Englishman who 
would fain ape the Highlander; the farmer 
must have set them all against him. Did 
they know how hard he had been put to it 
by this revolution in his domestic affairs ? 
‘How contemptible he would appear to 
jthem; in his own eyes a person with 
nothing to eat seemed indeed a most des- 
Vieable object. In his view of life, he had 


‘With the other lads of the place, were | 
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classed together prisoners, paupers, desti- 
tute and unfortunate persons generally, as 
the scum of mankind, set beyond the pale 
_of sympathy by the lofty prejudices of 
| British respectability. 
“Tisn’t them as ‘as munny as breiks into ‘ouses 
an’ steiils, 
regular meiils, 
Noi, but it’s them as niver knaws wheer a meil 's 
to be ‘ad, 
| Taiike my word for it, Sammy, the poer in a 
loomp is bad!” 


| uch had been our hero’s unconscious 
sentiments, though he had never read the 
Poet Laureate’s works beyond extracts 
| appearing in collections for the use of 
schools. Now, he was humiliated to find 
| himself in the same case as the poor. 


by himself—better indeed! for prisoners 
had at least something to eat. 

In this bitter m 
listen to the thoughtless glee of those per- 
sons who gave 80 little heed to his troubles. 
He would occupy himself with a book. 


|The first volume that offered itself to his |° 


hand was the cookery-book. Carrying it 

to the window, where there was still light 
| enough to let him read, he opened it at 

random, and this is what his eye fell on. 


| allow three-quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs, half 
| a teaspoonful of mixed lemon-peel, a few chopped 
savoury herbs, salt and pepper to taste ; mix and make 


, or gend up the gravy in a tureen, and garnish 
paid parsley. Beef patties may be made by 
moincing and seasoning as above directed, and baking 
| ina rich puff paste. 

“ Brisket of beef @ la Flamande. About six or 

eight pounds of the briaket, four or five slices of bacon, 
two carrots, one onion, a bunch of savoury herbs, salt 
and pepper to taste. Two blades of mace and three or 
foyr cloves will be found an improvement. 
‘Feat the meat into a stewpan, with the slices of 
bacon over and under it. Add the vegetables and sea- 
soning, and cover with a little weak stock; close the 
stewpan tight, and simmer very gently for about four 
hours. Garnish with scooped carrots and turnips. 
Strain the liquor; thicken and flavour for sauce. A 
little cabbage may also be served round this diah, if 
liked.” 


It was intolerable. 


Oscar hurled the too 


suggestive pages to the other end of the 
| room and went to bed. There was nothing 
| for it but to quiet the cravings of his appe- 
tite in sleen, 

(To be continued.) 


| 
| 


Them as ‘as cots to their backs an’ taiikes their | 


He | { 
might as well be in prison as starving here | 


it annoyed him to | 


“Mince the beef very fine; to each pound of meat | 
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NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY- 
EIGHT DAYS. 


AUTICUS ON 


By tHe Aursor or “ HIS 


Hospy-Horsr.” 
40th Day. 
Ullapool. 


Garve. Inchnadamaph. 


wis morning I enjoyed another 
surprise. A fair damsel came in to lay and at~ 
tend breakfast—the daughter, if you please, all 
smiles, and so pleasant. On requesting my bill, 
the young woman took so long in making it 
out that I was beginning to feel nervous about 
its length, when in she came, and hoped it 
would be eatisfactory. I read as follows : 

a, d. 


Tea (two eggs, butter, and jam) 
Bed, attendance, and fire ... des 
Breakfast (ham, eggs, jam, butter).. 


Total eee 


10 
10 
10 


3 off 


My inclination was to give five times that 
amount, but, on the principlo that “‘ business 
is business,” I settled the bill as it stood, and 
gladly avail myself of the present opportunity 


of thanking Mrs. Fraser and her daughter, and 
wishing them every happiness. Fortunate is 
the cyclist who can secure a night’s lodging 
under their roof. 

There had been showers all the morning, and 
a heavy one had just ceased when I started for 


Ullapool at 8.30 am. I noticed that, owing 


: to the sheltered-situation of, Garve Valley, the 
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coreal crops were in splendid condition. From 
the west end of the village the road headed to 
the northward, through Strath Garve, and 
almost immediately began to ascend, continu- 
ing to do so more or less for fifteen miles. The 
loose sandy surface was saturated with rain, and 
the strong wind made the travelling rather 
laboured—at least, such’ was evidently the 
opinion of a Hieland laddio who ran alongside of 
me for about a mile, for on parting he said, 
“* Hoot mon, I dinna think meikle o’ that |” 

Here, as often before, I was bothered by 
cattle straying across the track. The silly brutes 
always stand with their heads lowered until one 
is within a few feet of them, then it is a toss 
up whether they are going to charge or to 
plunge right across my bows. Sheep sometimes 
annoyed me in the same manner. After some 
practice, I found that barking like a dog acted 
effectually upon them, but to got any sort of 
active movement out of cattle I had to imitate 
the voice of the lion, which attempt generally 
resolved itself into a roar of laughter. 

I rode by the side of a burn, between mono- 
tonous green banks, for five miles, when a few 
trees and a group of cottages (Kirkan) hove in 
sight, conspicuous amongst which wag a corru- 
gated iron shooting-box. The keeper, who was 
suring the dogs, said that birds were plentiful 
in that neighbourhood. 

Six miles from Garve I took the left road at 
the fork, and although the surface now became 
jirm and smooth, I had great difficulty in mak- 
ing any headway, until the road, having made a 
wide sweep round to the N.w., put me under 
the lee of the hills. 

Ross-shire is specially distinguished by its 

groups of mountains, the summits of which are 
Alpine and rocky, while the lower parts stretch 
out in prolonged chasms and ridges. The groups 
are separated from each other either by wide 
table-lands or pastoral valleys. Dirrie More 
(the long steppe), on which I had now entered, 
is the principal of these. It is about twenty 
miles in length, and nearly dead straight, the 
monotony of the scenery being heightened by 
tho sombre slopes with which the Strath is 
bounded. 
- After bowling along four miles I passed 
Alguish Inn ; it appeared to have good accom- 
modation for man and beast, but how the land- 
lord manages to keep out of the County Court 
is a puzzle to me, for I don’t remember meeting 
more than five persons between Garve and Loch 
Broom. In fact, the gloomy solitude of Dirrie 
More is well known, and while riding along I 
‘was only reminded of my fellow-creatures by the 
grass-covered walls of habitations, long deserted, 
and by an occasional cairn marking the spot 
where some luckless traveller had perished in 
the snow. To traverse these lonely wilds on 
foot, where not even the bleating of a sheep 
breaks the perfect silence, would be intolerable, 
but my rapid movements caused a quick suc- 
cession of fine mountain forms to pass before 
me, which fully occupied my attention. 

Ben Wyvis was not quite up to my expceta- 
tions, but Iwas much struck by tho singular 
appearance of Ben Derag, which I had before 
me for some time. It sprang up from the plain 
like an island from the sea, and its reuenibiaiies 
to a broken-down crater reminded me of St. 
Paul's Island, which I once passed on the way 
to Australia. 

The road by Loch Druin was execrable, 
necessitating dismount. The fine peaks of the 
Dundounel Hills are seen to advantage from 
this point. From the lodge at the west end of 
Druin I ran by a gradual descent through a 
wild rocky glen to Braemore, where it narrowed, 
and the clothing of young firs on either sive 
showed that human skill was doing its best to 
reclaim the desert. 

After passing the entrance gate I was riding 
carefully down, when over a low wall to the 
left I spied a bridge, and immediately after- 
wards was brought toa standstill by the sight 
of a most extraordinary chasm or rent in the 
earth. I dismounted, and saw as much as I 
could of it from the road, very much wishing to 
get nearer, but the grounds being private, and 
seeing no one about, | reluctantly proceeded to 


walk down the remainder of this hill, which is 
dangerous. 

About midway there was another rent on a 
much smaller scale, running at right angles to 
the road. Both chasms are quite vertical, and 
their bare mica-slate sides looked as if they had 
only been wrenched asunder the day before. 
Break a loaf of bread and place the severed sides 
together until they nearly meet ; this will give 
an idea of the jagged appearance of the fissure. 

Passing Braemore stables at the foot of the 
hill, 1 entered upon charming Inverbroom 
Valley, where, after my long journey through 
the wilderness, it was pleasant to hear birds 
singing, to sce waving cornfields and enug 
farmhouses, while sleck cattle and sheep browsed 
by the side of the murmuring stream, which 
discharged its waters into the sea. ‘The con- 
trast between the stern grandeur of the ruddy 
screen of mountains with which the valley was 
girdled and this pastoral beauty enhanced the 
effect of the scene. While riding along I was 
much struck by the appearance of Craig Vore, 
which rose vertically to a height of 1,145 feet 
not far from the road. ‘ 

The splendid surface enabled me to fly all the 
stiff undulations between the head of the loch 
and Ullapool, a fishing-town containing many 
well-built houses. Its situation, on a low sandy 
point, rendered it visible for some time before I 
reached the hotel at 1.30 p.m. 

The sole lodger in this excellent establish- 
ment was a commercial gent, who, having just 
arrived from London town, thought himself at 
the world’s end. Presently a school inspectress 
joined me at luncheon, and I had the pleasure 
of taking a note from her to Inchnadamph. 
“A kindly hint to the schoolmaster,” thought 
I, “to cram up something for the occasion.” 

While I was looking at a merry hay-making 


party in front of the hotel, a man explained 


that they literally have to ‘make hay while 
the sun shines,” and be smart about it too, in 
the vicinity of the ‘‘ Lake of Showers.” 

There is now a hee coach service between 
Garve and Ullapool, and on comparing times 
with the printed notice I found that my Chey 
eemiots had the best of it by a quarter of an 
nour. 

4 p.m. Left Ullapool, once a flourishing 
place, but since the fish have left the bay many 
of the inhabitants have migrated also, leaving 
the remainder to get what they can out of their 
little crofts. After clearing the village I had to 


climb a steep hill, from the brow of which I | 


had a superb retrospective view of the country 
I had lately passed through. 

Westward a fine bay, speckled with islands, 
lay mapped out before me, while immediately 
in front stood a grim, bare, and strangely- 
wrinkled mass of granite (Ben More). 

From the brow the road 
into a snug little cove, in which rested a few 
fishing-huts. I rode by these and up through a 
narrow defile gorgeous with purple heather. 
On gaining a higher level I saw that the slopes 
on and around 8 


“A rare place fora geologist to spend a happy 
day,” was my inward remark. I now expe- 
tienced a succession of long stcep braes, through 
a bare, bleak country. On my way I oceasion- 
ally passed a solitary shicling tenanted by the 
shepherd, whose sheep were scattered far and 
wide over the scanty herbage in thcir endea- 
yours to find a dainty morscl. 


It was intcresting to watch the ever-changing | 


features of Ben More, Coulbeg, Coulmore, and 
others, which were now shapcless, now sym- 
metrical, so that there was something fresh to 
notice at nearly every revolution of my wheels. 

1 managed to make very fair progress through 
this hilly region by spurting as far up each 
gradient as possible. would then walk over 
the brow and down the steepest Lit on the other 
side, then remount and run as far as 1 could up 
the next slope, and so on. 

When fourteen miles from Ullapool the tele- 
graph wires turned off to the left, and followed 
a branch road through a fine-looking pass. I 
felt doubtful about this, as there was only one 


track in my map (Black’s Sutherland), and. 


lunged headlong | 


en More were thickly covered | 
with rocky fragments of all shapes and sizes. { 


seeing a house, I went there to make inquiries. 
It proved to be a shooting-box with a keeper's 
cottage attached. I entered the latter, ant 
learned that the left-hand road was a new route 
to Loch Inver. While resting here I had « 
good view of Fiddler's Peak, which my friend at 
Kinlochewe had told me to look out for. I 
thought it resembled a cone with a piece chopped 
out. 

After leaving tho cottage I walked up a sti 
hill for a mile, then rode for two more on a 
narrow track through a wild glen, passing one 
or two lochans on the way. On turning a 
corner I suddenly found myself on the brink o/ 
a precipice, with a noble landscape spread out 
before me. : 

Away to the north-east stretched a verdant 
plain, enclosed by steep hills, and brightened ty 
silvery Camaloch and other picturesque shec!~ 
of water. ‘Phe scene was overlooked anu 
frowned upon by the More Assynt range «i 
mountains, some green and heathery, others of 
a dull white colour, like half-melted snow. 
The glow of the evening sun lighted up and 
showed out every detail with great distinctues», 
and while it was clear and fine with me, nc: 
five miles distant the sky was obscured by a 

all of dense clouds, from which streaks o 
Leavy rain were descending. On looking back 
T could see the graceful forms of Coulbeg aul 
others sketched against the sky. The wu! 
ensemble was very impressive, 

I had to exercise considerable caution in 
running round tho cliff, and stopped severil 
times to admire the fantastical crags which 
glistened over my head. Passing the hamlets 
Knochan and Elphin, I came to level ground 
at Ledmore, a straggling village. A mile of 
rough travelling brought me to the main road 


from Oykel Bridge, where I turned to the lef. 
At this junction I saw something which appeare: 
like a small dovecot. Wondering what th: 
could be used for, I inquired, and discover. 
that it was a letter-box. I afterwards nctis: 
numbers of these at cross roads all over ti. 
country. 

I now ran merrily down a gentle slop. 
throngh Glen Assynt, passing the Led! 
marble quarries and pretty Loch Awe. Whe 
about two miles from Ichnadamph, I rode alor : 
a splendid limestone ridge, about two hundna 
and fifty feet in height, and beautifully tup- 
tried with ivy. 8.30. Reached the neat het! 
at the head of Loch Assynt. 

While putting away my tricyclo I heard the 
landlord rating one of his men for being so Tony 
in driving to Loch Inver and back. His reply 
was, “I could not go faster; the road was » 
bad that I feared for the springs of the deg 
cart.” 

As his master accepted this excuse, and also 
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told me that the road would not do for my 
machine, I gave up my intended trip to Loch 
Inver. From what I have since heard, I shonld 
advise the cyclist to try it, as the scenery will 
amply repay his labour. 

There is generally one private room in these 
hotels, In this instance it was already occu- 
pied; a family, some anglers, and myself 
completed the coffee-room party, and filled 
the house. After the family and myself had 
had tea the fishermen returned frem their 
day’s sport, and there was great excitement 
while weighing their basket. 

While speaking about the fissure near Loch 
Broom, one of my compapions remarked that the 
view from the bridge across the chasm was the 


most awe-inspiring he had ever witnessed, and 
as others may wish to see it, I append a short 
description, kindly given me by one who knows 
the locality well. 

“Of the six principal ravines on the Brac- 
more estate, the one most generally known is 
on the Garve and Ullapool road, culled ‘ Cor- 
rie Halloch’ (ugly gully) ; height, 200 fect ; 
width, 84 feet. The best view is obtuined by 
passing through a wicket-gate from the public 
road, along a private path, to a point where the 
ravine, a waterfall of 135 feet deep, and the 
suspension-bridge above it, are scen together. 
During heavy floods, the thundering rour of the 
falling torrent, and the spray thrown high aloft, 
with its own rainbow in the midst, produces an } 


effect really very grand, and probably not to be 
surpassed in Great Britain.” : 

I may add that Mr. Fowler kindly permits 
the public to make use of the paths leading to 
the bridge. “ 

Before midnight it came on to pour with 
Tain. 

N.B.—Although I had many views of Mount 
Suilven, it never took the beautiful cone-shape 
which I had been prepared to admire. 

Distance—Garve to Ullapcol ... = 32 miles. 

Ullapool to Inchna- 
daiuph - 2 26 


58 


Total .., 
(To be continued.) 


THE ILLUSED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Emoart, AuTnor oF “JAcK AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—NOW LAWRENCE IS OFFERED A SITUATION *AS TUTOR. 


i has three gentlemen from England stood 
by while Gertrude explained to her 
aunt how it was they accompanied her, 
and the latter looked at them very sympa- 
thetically, but laughed outright when she ; 
heard how Lawrence had saved her niece 
from the bear. She clapped him on the 
shoulder in the friendliest manner possible, 
and then told Gertrude she must come 
with her friends to dinner. Everybody 
was going to the midday meal, and Fritz 
could mind the baskets for an hour or two. 
She called Fritz, who was sitting behind a 
pile of baskets, steadily munching an apple, 
and gave her goods into hischarge. Then 
she marched in in front, and led the way 
to her shop. 
It was not a large place, and the master 
sat in a corner, very busily weaving 
baskets. Behind the shop was a sitting- 
room, with an ornamented stove, and the 
table spread for dinner. The hostess was 
very good-tempered, and, like Gertrude’s 
mother, who was her sister, the hungry 
mouths coming unexpectedly seemed to 
trouble her very little. They had cottage 
soup again, and more baked potatoes, and 
some fish of which they did not know the 
name; and the boys were pressed to eat, and 
amade very welcome, and, just as they had 
done, the showman 
—the bear’s master 
—came in. He was 
not very tall, but he 
looked big by the 
side of Gertrude. He 
lifted the little wo- 
man right off her 
feet and kissed her; 
then, when he set 
her down again, he 
caught sight of Law- 
rence, and recog- 
nised him, with some 
surprise at the meet- 
ing. When le heard | 
* from Gertrude how ; 
ome there, he looked 


y 5) : 
it was they had c 
still more surprised; it seemed to puzzic' 
him how English boys, especially when 
one of them could use bis fist so readily, 


= 


could be in such a plight. Then he 
told them he was going to exhibit his 
bear that afternoon in the great square, 
and would they come and look on; and if ; 
the young English gentleman would not 
be offended, he should be glad if he would 
give the bear a lesson or two. He would 
not have asked him, but as he was in diffi- 
culties he might be glad to earn a little— 
enough to pay the Frau here for board and 


\ 


lodging while they were waiting to hear 
from their friends. 

Lawrence hesitated. 

“IT don’t like being bear-leader,” he said 
to Ted and Robert. ‘‘I don’t know what 
the fellow means by asking such a thing of 
me.” 

‘“He means to put you in the way of 
earning bread and cheese,” said Ted. 
‘Don’t take offence; if that consul can’t 
or won’t help us I don’t see what else we 
are todo. It's all right,’”’ he said to the 
showman. ‘‘I mean,” he added in Ger- 
man, ‘‘ we'll all come and sce the bear, and 
my friend here”—he nudged Lawrence as 
he spoke — ‘‘will soon teach him good 
behaviour.” 

Then the showman left them, and they 
followed soon after, when Lawrence ob- 
served, 

“It would really be better, before I 
make an exhibition of myself, for us to 
apply to the consul and see if he will help 
us. 


“Well,” said Ted, ‘‘I’ve been thinking 
about that as we came down the river. 
I'd plenty of time for thinking while Bob 
and you were telling each other those long 
stories about castles and robbers and 
dragons’ teeth. What a lot of nonsense 
people do talk about the Rhine, to be sure! 
and I don’t quite fancy that after all the 
consul will be quite so ready to help us as 
I thought he would. You see how full 
this place is, and there must be lots of 
people of all sorts always coming and 
going, and how can he tell the decent sort 
from the quecr oncs? It's my opinion 
he'll say he'll write to our friends, and we |: 
must wait till he hears from them. Per- 
haps, if they’ve workhouses in Germany, 
he’ll tell us we'd better go to one.” 

© Oh, ho’ll know better than that /” cried 
Lawrence, indignantly. 

“Tm not so sure,” said Ted. ‘ We're } 
all getting precious secdy. Well, we've 
got a little money—enough to keep us, 
without sponging on that good lady who 
gave us our Sinner, and if by teaching a 
bear to dance we can get a little more, 
why, all the better. Then Bob here, who's 
a good hand at writing, can let James 
know how we're going on, and what a 
muff I was about the money. I dare say 
your uncle is well enough by this time to 
sign a cheque, and maybe is worrying 
himself about what has become of us. If 
he isn’t, we know James is all right, and 
won't tell him anything he shouldn’t. 
Any way, I’m sure James will get the 
money for us, He'll go to the doctor for { 


advive, and perhaps the doctor will put 
him in the way of it. But I’m sure of one 
thing—we ought to Iet them know at 
Clapton how we're getting on, in case 
your uncle asks after us; and somehow or 
other James will find a way of sending 
us the money to get home again. And of 
course, between my father and your uncle, 
he’ll know it will all be made up to him in 
the end.” 

“I hope he'll send us enough to make 
Gertrude a wedding present,” said Robert. 

*‘ Yes, I’d rather do that for her than 
tame her husband’s bear for him,” said 
Lawrence. 

“Oh, let’s do both if we cun,” said Ted. 
** Come away and look after the bear now, 
and Bob shall write to Clapton in the 
evening.” 

So it was settled, and they walked on to 
the square, in a corner of which Hans 
Brocken, Gertrude’s intended, had set up 
his van. 

(To be continued.) 
ek hed 
PEGGING AWAY. 
Writ, Johnson, so you’re up for an exam : 
You mean to pass, you know you'll have to 
work ; 

You can’t depend upon a fortnight’s cram, 

You won't get through if you are going to 
shirk, 


And Brown, there, means to be a dab at fives : 
He doesn't think that luck will make him 
play ; ‘ 
So spite of all temptations, he contrives 
To get a half-hour's practice every day. 


Thus it would scem that, though a boyis clever, 
1f he won't work he must remain a dunce ; 

To win a game must cost you some endeavour, 
You caa’t become a player all at once. 


And do you think it is an easier matter 
To live uprightly than to play at fives ? 
That corn will grow although no seed you 
scatter, 
And noble actions spring from careless 
lives? 


Oh no! it needs a steady long persistence 

To conquer all your tendencies to wrong ; 
Evil survives occasional resistance, 

To do the right needs practice all day long. 


PAUL BLAKE. 
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and that the autho- 
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THROUGH FIRE AND 
THROUGH WATER. 


CHAPTER Y. 


EM did not seem in any hurry 
i to move forward. ‘ There 
will be plenty of other ships,” 
he said. ‘‘ We shall soon get a 
berth, and perhaps wish our- 
selves out of it. They are badly 
in want of men for the navy, and 
are pressing them into the ser- 
vice whether they will or no. It’s 
a hard life; but other places are 
hard too; you'll soon find that 
out.” 

Jack took a more hopeful view 
of their prospects, and urged his 
companion to make haste. Never- 
theless, he stood there himeelf 
rooted to the spot, and unable, 
} eran to take his eyes from 
the view which it commanded. 

‘It’s no use being in a hurry,” 
said Jem; ‘we had better rest 4 
and go in fresh. I’m _horribl. ‘i —s 
tired, and hungrytoo. Let.us loo! oe 


“An old Jew stopped him.” 
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out for a shop where we can get some 
victuals.” 

Jack was fain to consent to this Pees 
posal, and they rested for two or three 
hours at a roadside inn, and then resumed 
their journey, and arrived at Portsmouth 
early in the afternoon. 

What Jem had said about the distant 
prospect being the most pleasing was only 
too true. The streets of Portsmouth, after 
they had passed the gates, were anything 
but pleasant to look upon, and the blue- 
jackets who thronged them, boisterous and 
uproarious, being in many cases the worse 
for liquor, seemed to confirm the weeping 
widow’s sentence that they were a low set. 
But Jack ashore is usually seen at a dis- 
advantage, and sailors in those days were 
not so well cared for, either in soul or body, 
as they are now. Those who spent their 
time and money in the drinking-shops 
were; moreover, the worst specimens of 
their class, and would have been equally 
unsteady perhaps if their occupation had 
been upon the land instead of on the sea. 
“There be land-rats and water-rats,” as 
Shakespeare puts it. 

It was not without difficulty that Jack 
and his companion made their way among 
the little knots of noisy men and women 
by whom the streets were peopled. Their 
appearance attracted attention, and the: 
were frequently accosted and stopped. 
Here a group of topers sitting outside the 
“Jolly Bumboat” manifested a benevolent, 
desire to treat them both to grog, and 
because they declined the offer pelted them 
with fruit from a stall which chanced to 
be within reach. There a half-intoxicated 
bully, standing across their path, tried to 
catch hold of them, that he might pay them 
out for being saucy, though their only 
offence had been an effort to get out of 
his way. In an open space under a gate-- 
way a black man, seated upon a cask, was 
furiously playing a three-stringed fiddle, 
while a party of men and women kept up 
a lively Bat uncertain dance to his uncer- 
tain measures. 

In steange and painful contrast to this 
scene of dissipation and folly, a poor 
mother might be observed, through the 
open door of one of the houses, taking 
leave of her son, loading him with such 
poor comforts as she could spare, and, with 
quivering lips and tearful eyes, giving him 
good advice, invoking the Divine blessing 
upon him, and prayiny for his safe return ; 
or a seaman, above and distinct from the 
thoughtless crew around him, with reso- 
lute but tender looks, bidding farewell to 
wife and children, who, clinging to his 
knees, scarcely suffered him to depart, 
fearing, with only too much reason, that 
they might never look upon his face 
again. 

Jack had never ceased to regret the loss 
of his shiny hat with the bullet-holes in it; 
and especially, now that he was in Ports- 
mouth, and disguise was no longer neves- 
sary, he had a great desire to get rid both 


of the smock, which he carried under his | 


arm, and of the billycock upon his head. 

An old Jew, sitting at the door of a 
second-hand clothes shop, stopped him, 
and, laying his hand upon the bundle, 
offered to buy it. Jack proposed an ex- 
change, and the old man, seizing the hat 
and bundle, carried them into a back par- 
lour, and remained there so long that the 
boys began to doubt whether he were ever 
coming out again. 

“What you want?” he asked, orossly, 
when they at length followed him into 
his den. 


“T want my smock and hat,” said Jack, 
‘* or else another hat in exchange.” 

“Smock and hat; go ‘long, you idle 
poys, go long.” 

“I won’t go till I have my things,” said 
Jack. 

“Shings? What do I know of your 
shings? O tear, O tear! what poys is! 
what poys is!” 

‘You took them away, and I must have 
the value of them.” 

“Falue! They is not wort’ not’ing— 
not’ing at all. I t’rowed dem away; Sey 
is gone.” 

“They must come back again,” cried 
Jack, fiercely. 

“©O tear, O tear!” cried the Jew. “I 
don’t know vere to find dem. I would 
not touch one of dem wid de tongs.” 

“Give me another hat instead,” Jack 
persevered. : 

“O tear me! what poys is! Well, I 
shall see.” 

By this time a crowd was beginning to 
assemble outside the shop; and the Jew, 
anxious to avoid a disturbance, took down 
an old battered chimney-pot hat, with the 
brite hanging in tatters, and offered it to 
Jack. 

‘‘Dere,” he said, ‘take dat; I give it 
you; take dat and go.” 

Jack, indignant at such an offer, the hat 
being ten times worse than the one he had 
just been wearing, threw it upon the floor, 
and again demanded his own. The Jew 
then offered him an old cloth cap with a 
regimental number on it, which had once 
belonged to a soldier’s fatigue suit, at 
which Jack was of course even more ex- 
asperated. 

‘Give me a proper sailor's hat,” he 
cried, ‘‘or else give me my own things 


again. 

But the Jew only continued to exclaim, 
“O tear, O tear! what poys is! what all 
poys is! Take it and go away. I got 
not’ing else for you; go away, go away.” 

Jack, however, wag not so easily to be 
dismissed; and turning round, made an 
appeal to some men who were looking on 
at the shop door, and told them how he 
had been treated. 

‘*Ic’s just like him,” said a sailor, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘He would strip his own brother 
and cast him adrift naked, if he had the 
chance. What do you want, boy ?” 

‘*A sailor’s hat,” ‘said Jack; ‘that’s 

” 


“Take that, then,” said the seaman, 
snatching an old but decent-looking straw 
hat from a shelf in spite of the Jew’s re- 
sistance. ‘‘ Exchange is no robbery.” 

It certainly was not in this case; and 
Jack, thanking the good-humoured tar for 
his assistance, put the hat upon his head, 
and walked ont of the shop, heedless of the 
Jew, who followed him with execrations, 

Pressing forward again, with mingled 
feelings of anxiety and hope, the two boys 
found themselves presently upon the quay 
near the gate of the dockyard. Boats were 
there plying for hire, and others belonging 
to the ships-of-war waiting to take off the 
men who were ashore on leave, or any new 


| hands that could be persuaded or entrapped 


to join their several crews, for most of the 
ships were undermanned, and seamen were 
in great request, as Jem had said. 

Here Jack had his first near view of a 
ship-of-war, and could not sufficiently ad- 
mire the lofty sides and bulwarks, and the 
tier above tier of guns whose black muzzles 
peered forth from the portholes, the tall 
masts, and the intricate network of ropes 
by which they were surrounded. 


While they were watching with intense 
interest the busy scene going on upon the 
water, the various aounis with which their 
ears were filled ceased almost suddenly, 
and the measured tread of footeteps was 
heard instead. A strange and sad pro- 
cession was approaching; a body of 
marines carrying something upon their 
shoulders, slowly, steadily, and carefully. 
It might have beon an open bier from the 
appearance of it, and that inanimate form 
which lay upon it might have been a corpse. 
The face was palo and emaciated, the lips 
dry and bloodless; the eyes alone moved, 
turning languidly from side to side, as if 
trying in vain to take in the scene befere 
them. The inexpressive movement of 
those dull eyes was tho only token of life 
in the poor sufferer, as he was carried in 
the litter through the gazing and now 
silent crowd. 

Another litter followed, and another— 
eight or ten in succession, each tenanted 
by a seemingly lifeless form stretched upon 
its back, and all alike in their helplessness: 
only the faces differed; one being flushed 
with pain or fever, another half concealed 
with bandages, one swollen and puffed, 
another almost transparent in its thinness. 

Following the litters were some carried 
in chairs, and others leaning upon crutches 
or supported on the strong arms of com- 
rades, but all bore the marks of suffering, 
and even those who were convalescent were 
worn and emaciated. 

The crowd looked on with pathy and 
pity, giving expression to their feelings 
only in whispered remarks while the worst 
cases were being carried past. Once when 
they would have raised a cheer for the 
sufferers, the medical officer in charge, by 
a look and gesture, repressed the generous 
impulse, knowing that any excitement 
would be dangerous to his patients, whose 
hearts were already full to overflowing in 
the consciousness of being once more upon 
their native land, though it might be that 
they had only come to lay their bones 
there, and to find rest under its friendly 
soil. 

For this they had longed and prayed— 
to see again the loving faces of their friends 
and kindred bending over them, to feel 
ence more the pressure of their hands, to 
hear their voices, and then to die in peace 
and end their pain. That was all that 
they had hoped for, some of them; even 
that had seemed too great a happiness ever 
to be realised. But now that they were 
arrived, and were landed upon the shore 
of old England, the very fact that they 
were at home again inspired new hopes, 
and caused the tears which no torment of 
the flesh could wring from their manly 
eyes to flow in streams over their worn 
and sallow cheeks; and when the bearers 
stopped for a moment, while the gates 
were thrown open, it was pleasant to see 
how gently the rough-handed soldiers, 
while giving them some little restorative, 
wiped at the same time the moisture from 
their faces. 

Soldiers! Yes; these were soldiers who, 
keeping step and moving evenly and slowly, 
carried the litters with so much care upor 
their shoulders, and waited so feelingly 
upon their wounded comrades. Jack could 
not help noticing this, and acknowledged 
in his heart that those who wore the objec- 
tionable uniform were as good men, and 
worthy of as much esteem, as any of the 
bluejackets, for whom hitherto all his 
admiration had been reserved. There was 
some good in the drill, too—‘‘ pipeclay,” 
as he had often called it—since it enabled 
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them to march so steadily and with one 
accord under their living burdens, to whom 
every abrupt or sudden movement would 
have been torture. 

Soldiers! Yes, indeed! Why not? 
What difference can it make, whether a 
man's coat is red or blue or black? The 
same flesh and blood throbs under it, and 
the same breath of the Almighty gives it 
life. There are good men and true in 
every rank and station; it is not a man’s 
elothes (nor a woman’s neither) that call 
for respect or reprobation, but the character 
and conduct. It is all summed up in 
one short sentence of the Apostle Paul— 
«Brethren, let every man wherein he is 
called, therein abide with God.” 

Jack resolved within himself, at that 
moment, that he would never think badly 
of a soldier again because of his profession ; 
not only so, but if ever he could do a good 
turn tos marine he would do it and be 
glad. But he did not wish to be either a 
soldier or marine himself nevertheless. 

When the greater part of the sufferers 
had passed through the gate of the dock- 
yard, where provision had been made for 
them in some of the Government buildings, 
there was a check, from some cause or 
other, and the bystanders pressed forward 
to shake hands with those who remained 
outside, or to exchange words of kindness 
with them. Among them was a young 
boy with his arm in a sling, who, though 
he had walked but a short distance from 
the landing-place, was evidently distressed 
with the unaccustomed exercise. Jack 

ped up to him, and, as the other gladl: 
took his arm, they passed together throug) 
the gates, Jem also following, which were 
presently closed upon the rest of the 
-crowd. 

He was a ship’s boy, who had been shot 
in the arm; and though the wound had 

artly healed, the joint was stiff, the bullet 
Being embedded under the tendons of the 
wrist, where it was almost impossible to 
reach it. Jack looked upon the boy as a 
hero. To be wounded in action was, to 
him, an event to be proud of; only he 
would rather, for his own part, have 
the bullet anywhere else, where it would 
not disable him from future service. It 
‘was always the way, Jem said; whatever 
happened, it was sure to be in the ve 
place where you didn't want it. Jac 
asked the sufferer a at many questions, 
as to how it felt, and, in plain terms, how 
he liked it; but the poor boy did not seem 
to be so much elated by the catastrophe as 
he ought to have been. The pain, he con- 
fessed, had been awful; and the sick-bay 
(as the hospital on board ship is called), to 
which he had been confined for several 
weeks, was # dreadful place. He was so 
thankful to be out of it. It was not so 
much the bullet that he cared for, though 
it had doubled his fingers up and stiffened 
them so that he could not open his hand; 
the worst of it was that the doctors had 
tried to get it out and were going to try 
again. Therc was no chloroform in those 
days, and he dreaded the surgeon’s knife. 
He did not mind being in action, he said; 
but to sit still and be cut about afterwards 
was a different thing. He wished the 
would cut off his arm and have done wit! 
it. 

“You don’t mean that?” said Jack. 

‘© Yes I do,” he answered. ‘If my arm 
were off I should have s pension for the 
rest of my life, but as it is I shan’t. I 
wish they would cut it off; that’s all I 
want.” 


“Ah!” said Jem, ‘if that’s what it L 


comes to I don’t so much care about going 
to sea; I’d rather keep both my arms and 
stay ashore.” 

After that Jack felt his respect for the 
hero a little diminished ; yet what could be 
more natural than that a boy, fresh from a 
scene of suffering and misery, should have 
no wish to return to it. Jack himself, who 
as yet knew nothing at all of a seafaring 
life except from the pleasant stories he had 
heard and the ramblings of his own imagi- 
nation, could not but feel his ardour 
damped at the sight of these victims—only 
a few waifs and strays from the mass of 
suffering humanity with whose blood the 
many decks of many noble ships had been 
saturated. The stern realities of war are 
but poorly compensated by the veil of sen- 
timent and glory cast over them by those 
who only hear of such things at a distance. 
Jack meant to be a sailor in spite of all 
that he had seen and heard; but when he 
took leave of his hero and went out again 
through the gate of the dockyard, he was 
@ sad 
entered. 

Jem followed him, more gloomy and 
depressed than ever; and they went about 
looking at the boats lying near the quay, 
in the hope of seeing one with the name 
“ Hailstorm” written on it—though Jem 
hinted that he did not think he should 
ship in the Hailstorm or any other fightin, 


ler if not a wiser boy than when he ' 


vessel after all that he had seen and heard, | 


but should try for a berth in the merchant 
service. Jack was very angry with him; 
and those two, who had agréed to be fast 
friends, came very near to quarrelling and 

ing before the day of their first meet- 
ing was over. 

“T am not going to run away like a 
coward, at all events,” said Jack. ‘‘ You 
can come with me or not, as you like.” 

“I’m not a coward,” Jem replied, ‘any 
more than you are; and I’m not going to 
run away, but—” 

‘Well, then, come along,” said Jack, 
and, taking him by the arm, led him along 
the quay. 

“What ships are there in port?” he 
asked, addressing the first sailor that he 
met. 

“Ships? Why, there’s the Billy-rough- 
un and the Tight'nn and the Polly-famous, 
and a lot more.” 

Jack thought the old tar was laughing 
at him, not recognising the Bellerophon, 


the Titan, and the Polyphemus under such } 


disguises. 

‘What ship do you want?” the seaman 
asked. 

‘“‘The Hailstorm, if she is to be found.” 

“‘Hailstorm? Oh, ah! she’s at anchor 
at Spithead ; there’s one of her boats along- 
side now. There she lies.” 

Turning in the direction to which the 
seaman pointed, Jack saw a man-of-war’s 
boat not fifty yards off, with a man sitting 
in her, on the ribbon of whose hat the 
name Hailstorm was printed in golden 
letters. Another glance showed him a very 
small officer on the quay, standing wit! 


| his legs straightened and far apart, and 


his chin in the air, looking very important. 

“Why, there’s Max!” he cried, in great 
delight, and hastened towards him. 

ax heard what he said, and, catching 

sight of Jack, stepped forward to meet him, 
holding out his hand, but drew himself up 
again the next instant, as if afraid of com- 
promising his dignity, and only welcomed 
Jack with looks of unaffected pleasure. 

““Why, where did you come from?” 
Mr. Wren asked. 

“ From home, to be sure!” said Jack. 


“Did you sce mam—my mother, I 
mean ?”” 

‘“*No, Master Max; she was not at thc 
hall when I started.” 

“Don’t call me Max,’ said the officer, 
in alowtone. ‘I don’t mind it, of course, 
but it won’t do here.’ 

“Of course not,” said Jack. “I beg 
your pardon ; I’ll be more careful.” 

“All right!” said the midshipman. 
“You won't mind, will you?” 

They understood each other, and though 
a good deal of conversation ensued, it was 
without undue familiarities on either side. 
Jack asked if there was any chance of a 
berth for him and Jem in the Hailstorm, 
and Mr. Wren thought there was. He 
called to the coxswain to come ashore, and 
pointed to the two boys. 

“‘ Want to ship?” the coxswain asked. 

“Yes,” said Jack, quickly. 

‘“*No,” said Jem, at the same moment. 

The coxswain said nothing. 

“T have a great mind to take them on 
board,” Mr. Wren remarked, as if talking 
to himself, but with a view to elicit the 
coxswain’s opinion, which he thought it 
inconsistent with his dignity to ask; but 
the coxswain did not speak. 

‘‘We are short of boys, I know,” said 
the midshipman. 

The coxswain, a broad-chested, black- 
bearded fellow, whose name was Box, 
looked down upon his superior officer and 
smiled. 

“What are you laughing at?” said the 
midshipman, in a gruff treble. 

“Nothin’,” said Box, drawing his hand 
across his mouth. 

“Well, we are short of boys, ain’t we?” 
Mr. Wren asked, at last. 

“We wants a few more for’ard,” the 
man said, emphasising the last word, that 
it might be understood that, in his opinion, 
there were plenty and to spare upon the 
quarter-deck among the officers. 

‘* Where are those fellows?” the young 
officer exclaimed abruptly. ‘‘I shall re- 
port them when I go on board.” 

“You shouldn’t have given them leave, 
sir, begging your pardon,” said the cox- 
swain. 

*“Why didn’t you tell me so before ?” 

“Tt ain’t my place to dictate to my 
superior officer,” said Box, looking straight 
over the midshipman’s head with an air of 
great gravity and a large quid of tobacco 
in his cheek. ‘I gave you a wink, but 
you didn’t take no notice of it.” 

“T can’t take notice of winks,” Mr. 
Wren replied, stiffly. 

For an able-bodied seaman to express 
his opinion to his commanding officer by 
winks mornied to the little midshipman a 
very great liberty. 

“Very well, sir; I don’t want to give 
advice to my superior officer if it ain’t 
asked for,” the man replied, with a comical 
bow, ‘but a wink’s as good as a word, 
between man and man.” 

Mr. Wren coloured. 

“Don’t be”—saucy, he was going to 
say, but he seemed to perceive the absur- 
dity of such a word in this instance, and 
changed it for ‘‘ disagreeable.” 

‘* Else you’ll report me” Box answered. 

The midshipman said no more. He 
could not report the coxswain for being 
“‘ disagreeable.” Moreover the man wus 
not only civil to him, as a rule, but useful 
also, and he was glad to have him for his 
friend, the only Sificulty between them 
arising from the necessity which the small 
midshipman felt of keeping up his digmity. 

(To be continued.) : 
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FISH, AND HOW TO CATCH THEM. 


By J. Hanrincton Keenz, AUTHOR OF ‘FisHinc TACKLE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT,” ETC., ETC. 


2.—How To catcH Tencu. 


H heey tench is usually found occupying 
the same water as the carp, and 
their natures are not very different. 
Except that the tench differs so much 
in appearance, it would scem that they 
were near relations by the fact that 
they feed on nearly the same food, 
and are of somewhat similar habits and 
manners. The nick-naine, if such it 
should be called, of the tench is the 
“physician of fishes,” owing to the 
supposed salutary effect its presence 
amongst other fishes is said to have. 
Tench are in best condition just 
about the time that carp are fittest. 
The ¢ackle is precisely similar for 
tench to that in use for carp. As it 
will be often found that tench bite 
best when it is sometimes quite dark, it 
is well to tie a little white feather on 
the top of the float on such occasions. 
Do not strike immediately you see 
the float move, for this reason. Tench, 
when taking the bait, do so as it were 
standing on their heads, and rise 
slowly in an inclined lateral direction 
before really swallowing it. It is, 
therefore, wise to allow of the float 
moving away a little before striking. 
Perform this as advised when speaking of carp, | and was taken from one of the Norfolk broads 
and be prepared for many blind and _strong | and preserved. 
rushes of the fish. The tench gives good sport, The bream delights in swift-running deep 
and is a really excellent addition to the break- | water, as the tails of weirs, or in quiet eddies, 
fast table. ;as in the deeps near Chertsey or Walton-on- 
$:How x0: clin Bawhu: Thames, and when it is found in lakes it gene- 


rally prefers very deep water. 

The bream is a fairly good sporting fish, though ‘he tackle required when fishing for bream in 
it is not remarkably good eating. There are | running water is of a stouter character than that 
several kinds of bream in English waters, but the | which is suitable for carp or tench. Mr. Slater, 
common bream, as found in the Thames, is that | of Newark-on-Trent, makes a rod of sufficient 
which is mostly valued for sport. The largest | stoutness for the purpose. It should be of not 


bream ever taken in England weighed 11} lb., | unwieldy proportions, however, but of about 


wie 


Ark 


13 ft. in length, and of moderate 
plianey. The line may be of silk, 
either twisted or plaited, and should 
not be of less than 100 yards in 
length. 

The recl is preferably of wood, after 
the Nottingham make, and the rod cor- 
respondingly longer than that used for 
carpand tench, though, of course, if it 
be of fairly large dimensions, it will do 
for bream. In fact, a rod with one or 
two spare tops of different degrees of 
pliancy will suffice for the capture of 
all the ‘‘non-preying” fishes. A good 
bottom fishing-rod for all purposes can 
be iparonaeet for a very reasonable sum, 
and altered in length and pliancy a3 
becomes necessary by means of the 
tops referred to. 

‘he hook-line consists of about three 
feet of gut, of the finest consistent with 
strength. Several shots are placed ut 
intervals down this, not actually for 
the of rendering the float 
upright in the water. This is effected 
by slipping a perforated lead on the 
gut, which is apportioned to the buoy- 
aney of the float, or otherwise its weight 
and size. The float has commonly 
two rings on it, one at each end, through 
which the line passes, and after the depth is 
ascertained this float is stayed from passin 
up towards the rod’s point by a piece of 
match or straw. When a fish bites and the 
angler strikes, of course the float is not lifted as 
well, as the line is free to through its 
rings ; hence when the water is deep, and the 
bait a long distance probably, the effect of the 
strike is felt with greater certainty than if the 
float, which is often large and heavy, were lifted 
bodily out of the water, as in tench and carp 
fishing. The.hook should be of rather large 
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size, but not of the largest. The method thus 
described is termed slidc-corking. 

When fishing for bream in a running stream | 
the following is the ry of preparation, Ascer- | 
tain first of course if there really are bream in 
the locality. This is not easy unless you can | 
see the bottom, and the word of the fishermen 
living in the neighbourhood must in any other 
vase Be relied on. Then commence baiting for 
some three or four days with either chandler’s 
greaves or lob-worms. If the weather be too 
dry to allow of obtaining the worme—though 
they can be got in dry weather, as I will 
presently tell you—get the greaves and chop ; 
them up into chips and boil them until quite ; 
soft (they can be got of any candle-maker at 
about twopence a pound). Strain off the liquor 
and pick out the whitest pieces for hook-baits 
when you come to fish. Let them get cold, and 
having ascertained the depth and velocity of 
stream, and so calculated how far the greaves 
will float down stream before reaching the place 
where the fish are, cast in say about a pint or a 
pint and a half each night, missing the night 
dcfore the day on which you fish. A piece of 
the whitest greaves forms the hook-bait ; and if 
you have not sickened the fish with too mach 
ground-baiting, a splendid day's sport will pro- : 
bably reward the trouble taken. I prefer lob- 
-wornns to greaves for my own use. 

Lob-worms are generally to be got as follows | 
in the dryest of weather. Perhaps attached to | 
the garden is a lawn kept closely cut—any one , 
will give you permission to take worms from a : 
lawn-tennis or cricket ground. This must be ; 


avatered by means of the watering-pot, copiously, | 


towards evening. Do not be afraid to work at 
this, boys ; give the grass plenty of water, and 
you will earn the thanks of the gardener and 
your own when you have your worms, Well, 
after having wetted it well, you can rest till it 
is quite dark, and, getting an old pitcher, go 
to work ‘‘picking wums,” as the worm-farmers 
of Nottingham say—for there they actually 
farm worms for the London and other tackle 


| and bait sellers. Now it requires considerable 


dexterity snd quieieness of movement, after you 
have “spotted” your worm, to pick him up. 
Sharp's the word and quick’s the motion of 
finger and thumb, else you have either broken 
or lest him. I have “ picked” myself, on a 


j dry summer’s night, no less than four quarts 


clear of worms in this way. 

Having gct them, what is next to be done? 
Simply bait as I directed you to do with the 
greaves. Do not use more than a pint each night, 
and from these pick out all the brightest and 
most lively ones for the hook. Place these in 
damp moss, keeping them in a cool place in warm 
weather, and a warm, ary place in winter, 
changing the moss every other day, and pick- 
ing out any that may have died. Have a few 

ints of rough worms on the day you fish in the 

at or with you, and from time to time cast in 
a few, chopped up or broken. Run the hook 
from the head to tail of the worm, after rolling 
it in sand to allow of the fingers retaining their 
hold the more effectually in the baiting pro- 
cess. There may seem cruelty in this, but I am 
told by a very high authority that though the 
worm undoubtedly suffers, the contortions are 
not entirely due to pain, but to a reflex action 


of the nerves. I do not like giving pain to 
anything unnecessarily, but I think, in the case 
of fishing, the good derivable from its practice 
far outweighs any demoralising influence likely 
to result from the causing of pain to the worm 
or the fish. 

Sometimes a stiffer rod is used, with a some- 
what stouter line, and a leger, or oblong lead, 
through which a hole is bored. This lead is 
threaded on the gut and stayed by a shot, which 
keeps the leger at about a yard from the hook. 
The lead and bait are cast into the water and 
kept tight till the bob-bob of the top of the 
rod aims the biting of a fish. Then strike 
rather vigorously and instantly, or you will not 
succeed in hooking your fish. 

So much for bream fishing in ranning water. 
By-the-bye, 1 forgot to say before that bream 
are in t condition about the middle of 
August. 

‘ishing for bream in stil? water does not mate- 
rially differ except in the employment of a sta- 
tionary and much longer float than is used in 
the Preceding style. Indeed, in Norfolk and 
Saffolk they use a float quite a foot longer, made 
of cork ordeal. Still-water bream run rather 
larger, as a rule, than those from streams, and 
are by no means puny antagonists. Grains, 

ves, potatoes, rice, first boiled, are all useful 
in still water, and I have known sweet pastes to 
be used with remarkable success. How to make 


a few pastes, of more or less efficacy, will be told 
when I come to that inveterate paste-eater, the 
roach. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Eroart, AUTHOR OF ‘‘JACK AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—LAWRENCE MAKES HIS FIRST APPEARANCE UPON ANY STAGE. 


ky was no large picture up to show 

glories of the exhibition—no attempt 
to attract customers. The show stood 
there drawn up on one side like a hay 
‘waggon or a vehicle for the removal of | 
furniture. Hans had been making a “ tour 
of the provinces,” and had come to Cologne 
to meet Gertrude and make her his bride, 
when they were to start for their honeymoon 
with the bear and the monkeys. But the 
bear was very hard to manage; Hans had 
never had such a difficult animal to con- 
tend with, and when he found Lawrence 
at Gertrude’s aunt’s he was only too 
anxious to secure his services in bring- 
ing that refractory animal to his good 
behaviour. 

He had only come to the outskirts of 
Cologne the previous night, and now had 
drawn up in the square with the intention 
of displaying his grand picture on the 
morrow, and making thy General go 
through bis paces in public. And he 
now stood at the door of the van looking 
out anxiously for Lawrence and his friends. 

He greeted them very warmly when they 
came, and took them inside the van, where 
they found the General in a compartment 
at the end, very strongly fenced off from 
its neighbourhood. alf of this com- 
partment was set aside for Mademoiselle 
Panache and Madame Lebrun, two slim 
and graceful monkeys who were in the 
habit of figuring in public as ladies of 


fashion. There was a smaller monkey, the 
son of madame, who sometimes a4; ed 
in public as a page, and a snug old gen- 


tleman, her husband, who never could be 
persuaded to act anything but grumpy old 

tlemen or sour-tempered invalids. The 
General was crouching in a corner of his 


chamber, looking out of temper with him- 
self and everybody lesan no wonder, 
poor fellow, for if he came at all near the 
monkeys, mademoiselle or madame would 
put out her skinny arms and pull his hair, 
or monsieur swear at him and show his 
teeth, and even le petit would make faces 
as if in derision of the unfortunate warrior. 


The inside of the van smelt close, not to 
say stuffy, and it looked as if it was time 
Gertrude came to keep it in order. The 


General’s uniform and the dresses of the 
ladies were hanging up on pegs over the 


bed, and Hans Brocken called the General 
out and asked Lawrence to assist with his 
toilet. 

“That is where he gives me most trouble,” 
he said in German. ‘I cannot get him to 
understand that a dress is necessary for 
his appearance in public. You will 
see.” 


He opened the door of the bear’s sleep- 
ing-place, and had him out. Then he pro- 
ceeded to attire him, but Bruin growled. 

“ Talk to him, talk to him, mein herr,” 
said Hans; ‘‘he will mind you. Oh! itisan 
ill-conditioned brute, the General! He is 
enough to make one give up this life; if all 
were like him I should not earn bread to 
eat. But I think you are his master, and 
it will do me a service if you tame him, 
and make it easier for me and my Ger- 
trude.” 

He said this so pathetically that it was 
difficult for the boys to avoid Joughing. 
He was so round ana red, so unlike a lover, 
and poor Gertrude did not seem the least 
like a bride. Still, if the bear could be 
broken into better behaviour, Lawrence 
thought it would be rather a thing to be 

roud of, and he set to work with a will. 

‘e was not in the least afraid of the bear, 
having proved himself a match for him, 
and somehow the General was aware of this 
fact. Then Ted and Robert were sym- 

athising tators, and so, before long, 
wwrence found himself putting the bear 
through his paces and making him per- 
form all the tricks that Hans said he ought 
todo. This took up some time, and when 
the lesson was over they went back to 
Gertrude’s aunt, where Robert wrote along 
letter to James, telling him of their mis- 
fortunes, and asking for enough money to 
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poy their expenses home. Their uncle, 
however, was not to be troubled on any 
account if not well enough. 

“*T'd sooner stop here giving ‘the 
General lessons for ever, than that,” said 
Lawrence, and he really meant it. 

After that they went to bed, quite tired 
out with the various excitements they had 
gone through, and the next morning they 
went down to the market-place to witness 
the public performance of the General, 
whom they all expected to find much 
better for the lessons Lawrence had given 
him. 

But in this they were disappointed. The 
General would have nothing to say to his 
master in public, and would do nothing 
for him either. He would neither dance, 
nor smoke, nor dandle the youngest mon- 
key as if he were a baby. Poor Hans was 
in despair. The whole exhibition now 
turned on the three monkeys, and they 
were not enough to make it sufficiently 
attractive to be remunerative. When he 
came in to dinner he was almost broken- 
hearted, and Gertrude had to console him. 
Lawrence was really. sorry, and he pro- 
mised to give the bear another lesson, 
whith he did that afternoon, and then 
Hans so worked upon his feelings that ho 
agreed to make a public appearance in 
cempany with the General the next day. 

‘‘He has what the English call ‘the 
nerfs,’”’ said Hans; ‘‘and when he is in 
public he loses all his self-command, and 
I cannot reassure him. He is a good, 
well-meaning bear, but timid as a young 


débutante. If the young English Herr 
would only appear with him in public it 
would be the making of my fortune! ” 

“I may as well do it,” Lawrence had 
said to his friends. ‘‘ After all, nobody 
knows me here, and I should like to see 
Hans get the better of that brute.” 

But he did not like it quite so well when 
Gertrude said that, as he was to appear 
in public, he must have a toilet for the 
occasion, and Ted suggested that he would 
look well in spangles, and Robert said, still 
better in fleshings. 

“Oh, I say! they’re not going to make 
a@ mountebank of mc!” cried Lawrence. 
“‘I don’t mind going on with the rascal, 
but I won’t come out like an opera- 
dancer !” 


However, Gertrude reassured him; shc | 


wanted him to wear 
neither spangles nor 
fleshings. A striped 
scarf twisted round 
his waist, and a cap 
to match, with a 
gold border, would 
be sufficient; but a 
plain dress quite un- 
adorned would de- 
stroy the entire ef- 
fect. Then she pro- 
duced the articles in 
question, and Law- 
rence tried them 
on, and thought he 
really looked very 


“And after all,” he said | 


to his friends, “‘ here we are, living at the 
expense of these poor people; we ought to 
do a little for them in return.” 

So, the next afternoon, when there was 
likely to be a fair number of idlers in the 
place, it was settled that Lawrence was to 
make his ‘‘first appearance in public” — 
lead out the General, and engage him ina 
fencing combat, the last accomplishment 
which Hans had tried ineffectually, and 
Lawrence had succeeded in teaching him. 
And accordingly so it took place. 

Robert and Ted took their stand amongst 
the crowd who soon gathered outside, 
ready to clap and cheer, or do anything 
else that was useful, and Hans led out the 
General, who was followed by Lawrence, 
looking flushed and timid, but still very 
well with his cap and scarf, and he turned 
, to the assembled crowd just as he had seen 
actors do at the circus, and then took his 
stand just opposite the General and fixed 
his eye sternly on that refractory person- 
age. 

And just as he stepped {on the platform 
and turned, a very portly and well-dressed 
gentleman, with “English” written all 
over him, from the crown of his hat to the 
soles of his boots, approuched it, and there 
were with him a whole party of ladics, 
two middle-aged and four young ones. 
And as some of these ladies looked upon 
Lawrence, & simultaneous exclamation 
| burst from their lips, and it was, ‘Good 
gracious! what a likeness to our Law- 
rence!” 


(To be continued.) 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 


OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.") 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A SAILOR'S COTTAGE—THE TELEGRAM—“‘SOMETHING’S IN THE WIND "—THE GOOD YACHT POLAR STAR—HOPE 


COTTAGE on acliff. A cliff whose black 
fA beetling sides rose sheer up out of the 
water, three hundred feet and over ; a cliff 
around which sea-birds whirled in di 
flight ; a cliff in which the cormorant h 
her home; a cliff against which all the 
might of the German Ocean had dashed, and 
chafed, and foamed for ages. Some fifty 
yards back from the edge of this cliff the 
cottage was built, of hard blue granite, 

-with sturdy bay windows—a cottage that 
seemed as independent of any storm that 
could blow as the cliff itself was. In front 
‘was a neat wee garden, with nicely gravel- 
led walks and edging of box, and all round 
it anatty railing painted an emerald green. 
At the back. of the cottage were more 
gravelled walks and more flower garden, 
with a summer-house and a smooth lawn, 
from the centre of which rose a tall ship’s 
mast by way of flagstaff, with ratlines and 
rigging and stays and top complete. 

ot far off was a pigeon-house on a pole, 
and not far from that still another pole 
surmounted by a weather vane, and two 
little wooden blue-jackets, that, whenever 
the wind blew, went whirling round and 
round, clashing swords and engaging in a 
Lind of fangtic ducl, which seemed terribly 
real and terribly deadly for the time being. 

It was a morning in early spring, and up 
and down the walk behind the cottage 


FOR THE WANDERERS. 


| stepped s sturdy weather-beaten old | 
sailor, with hair and beard of iron-grey, 


and a face as red as. the newest brick that 
ever was fashioned. 

He stood for a moment gazing upwards 
at the strutting fantails. 

“« Curr-a-coo—cur-a-coo,”” 
pigeons. 

“‘ Curr-a-coo—curr-a-coo,” replied the 
sailor. ‘‘I dare say you’re very happy, and 
I’m sure you think the sun was made for 
you and youonly. Ah! my bonny birdies, 
you don’t know what the world is doing. 
‘You don’t—hullo!” 

“Yes, my dear, you may say ‘hullo,” 
said a cheerful. little women, with a bright 
pleasant face, walking up to him, and 
placing an arm in his. ‘‘Didn’t you hear 
me tapping on the pane for you?” 

“Not I, little wife, not I,” said Silas 
Grig. “Tye been thinking, lass, think- 
P . 


in, 

& Well, then,” interrupted his wife, 
“don’t you think any more; you’ve made 
your hair all. white with thinking. Just 
come in and have breakfast. That haddock 
smells delicious, and I’ve made some nice 
toast, and tried the new tea. Come, Silas, 
come.” 

Away went the two together, he with 
his arm around her waist, looking as happy, 
the pair of them, as though their united 


said the 


ages didn’t make ao deal over a hun- 
dred. 


“Come next month,” said Silas, as soon 
as he had finished his first cup of tea— 
‘‘come next month, little wife, it will just 
be two years since I first met the Arran- 
doon. Heigho!” 

“You needn’t sigh, Silas,” his wife re- 
marked. ‘‘They may return. Wonders 
never cease.” 

“Return?” repeated Silas, with a 
broken-hearted kind of a laugh. ‘‘ Nay. 
nay, nay, we'll meet them no more in this 
world. Poor Rory! He was my favourite. 
Dear boy, I think I see him yet, with his 
fair laughing face, and that rogue of an 
eye of his.” 

Rat—tat. 

Silas started. 

“The postman?” hesaid; “no, it can’t 
be. That's right, little woman, run to the 
door and see. What! a telegram for 
me!” 

Silas took the missive, and turned it over 
and over in his hand half a dozen times at 
least. 

“Why, my dear, who can it be from?” 
he asked with a puzzled look, ‘‘and what 
can it be about ? Can you guess, little wife ¢ 
Eh? can you?” 

“If I were you, Silas,” said his wife, 
quietly, ‘‘1’d open it and see.” 


cone 
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“Dear me! to be sure,” cried Silas. 
didn’t think of that. Why, I declare,” he 
continued, as soon as he had read it, ‘it 
is from Arranddon Castle, and the poor 
widow, Allan’s mother, wants to see me at 
cnce. I’m off, little worhan, at once. Get 
out my best things. The blue pilots, you 
know. Quick, little woman ; quick ! Beara 
hand! Hurrah!” 

Silas Grig didn’t finish that second cup 
of tea. He was dressed in less than ten 
minutes, had kissed his wife, and was 
hurrying away to.the station. Indead, 
Silas had never in his life felt in such a 
hurry before. 

“Ttll be like my luck,” he muttered, 
“if I miss this train.” 


But he did not miss it, and it was a fast | 


one too, a flying train, that every day 
went tearing along through Scotland, and 
was warranted to land him at Inverness 
six hours after he first stepped on board. 

No sooner was Silas seated than he pulled 
out the telegram again, and read it over 
and over at least a dozen times. Then he 
looked at the back of it, as if it were just 
possible that some further information 
might be found there. Then he read the 
address, and as he could not get anythin, 
more out of if he folded it up and replace: 
it in his pocket, merely remarking, “ I'll 
vow something ’s in the wind.” 

Silas had bought a newspaper. He had 
meant to read ; he tried to read as hard as 
ever he had tried to do anything, but it 
was all in vain. His mind was in too 
great a ferment, so he threw down the 

aily and devoted himself to gazing out of 
the window at the glorious panorama that 
was passing before him; but if anybody 
else had been in the same compartment, he 
or she would have heard this ancient 
mariner frequently muttering to himself, 
and the burden of all his remarks was, 
**Something’s in the wind, I’m sure of 
that!” 

A fast train? A flying train? Yes, a 
deal too much so, many would havethought, 
but she could not fly a bit too fast for Silas. 
Yet how she did rattle and rush and roar 
along the lines, to be sure! 
made only deepening for a moment as she 
dived under s bridge or brushed past a 


The din she | 


wayside station, too insignificant’ by far | 


to waste athought upon! Now she passes 
a country village, with rows of trim-built 
cottages and tidy gardens, with lines for 
clothes to dry, and fences where children 
hang or perch and wave their caps at the 
flying train. Now she shaves past rows of 
platelayers, who stand at attention or ex- 
tend their grimy arms like signal yards, 
while a blue-coated jack-in-a-box waves a 
white flag from his window to show that 
all is safe. Now she ploughs through some 
larger junction, over a whole field of rails 
that seem to run in every conceivable 
direction, but she makes her way in safety 
in a whirl of dust, and next she shrieks as 
she plunges into the darkness of a long 
dreary tunnel. Ab! but she is out again 
into the glare of the day, and again the 
telegraph posts go popping past as fast as 
one could wink. Five miles now on @ 
stretch of level country as straight as crow 
could fly, through fields and woods and 
past thriving farms, with far bbyond on the 
horizon hills, hills, hills. 

*Tis spring time, spring changing into 
summer, summer coming six good weeks 
before its time. Look, Silas, look! crim- 
son flowers are already peeping red 
through the greenery of cornfields, drowsy- 
looking cows are wading knee-deep in 
grass and buttercups, the braelands are 


“I! snowed over with: the gowan’s bloom. 


Birds are singing in meadow and copse, 
the yellow furze is blossoming on heathy 
moorlands. Great black spruces raise 
their tall heads skywards, and their every 
branch is tipped with a tassel of tender 
green; rowan-trees seem studded with roses 
of a pearly hue, and the feathery larches 
are hung round with a fringe-work of 
darkest crimson. Is it not glorious, Silas? 
Is it not all beautiful? Did ever you sce 
a sky more blue before, or cloudlets more 
fleecy and light ? 

“T’ll stake my word,” replies Silas, 
“that something's in the wind.” 

Wilder scenery now, dark frowning 
mountains, lonely glens, heathlands, high- 
lands, canons and tarns, then a long and 
fertile flat, every sod of which marks a 
Scottish warrior’s grave. 

Inverness at last ! 

“Boat gone, is it?” cried Silas. ‘‘ Like 
my luck. But why didn’t she wait for the 
train? Tell me that, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; dare say I could, sir.” This 
from an ostler in answer to another query 
of friend Silas. * Five-and-twenty mile, 
sir. I’ve just. the horse that'll suit. Three 
hours to a tick, sir, rough though the road 
is, sir. Ill be ready in twenty minutes. 
Thank’ee, sir, much obliged. Now then, 
Donald, bustle about, will you? Get out 
the bay mare. Look sharp, gentleman’s 
only got five minutes to feed, 


* e 


“It can’t be Captain Grig already,” said 
Mrs. McGregor. > 

‘And yet who else can it be?” said 
Helen Edith, 

“Tl run out and see,” said Ralph’s 
father, who had been spending some weeks 
“at the castle. 

‘‘Ha! welcome, honest Silas Grig,” he 
cried, rushing up and literally receiving 
Silas with open arms as he jumped from 
the high-wheeled dogeart. ‘ A thousand 
welcomes. Well, I do declare, you haven’t 
let the grass grow under your feet. How 
your horse steams! Take him round, 
driver, and see to his comfort, then go to 
the kitchen and see to your own. Old 
Janet is there. Now, Silas,” continued Mr. 
Leigh, ‘‘before you go to talk to the 


‘ ladies, I'll tell you what we have arranged. 
| We have thought well over all you said 


when you were here in the autumn, and 
I’ve chartered a German Arctic cruiser, 
and we're going to put you in command. 
She is lying at Peterhead, everything 
ready, crew and all, stores and all. Our 
prayers will follow you, dear Captain Grig, 
and if you find our poor boys, or even 
bring us tidings of their fate, we will be 
ever grateful. Nay, nay, but ‘ grateful’ 
poorly expresses my meaning. We will—” 

“‘Not another word,’ cried Silas, ‘‘not 
one single word more, sir, or a8 sure as my 
name is Silas Grig I'll clap my fingers in 
my ears.” 

He shook Mr. Leigh’s hand as he spoke. 

‘«Tll find the boys if they be alive,” he 
said. ‘I knew, sir, when I got the tele- 
gram there was something in the wind. I 
told my little wife I was quite sure of 
it. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Silas was laughing, but it was only to 
hide the tears with which his eyes were 
swimming. 

“When can you start, my dear Silas?” 

‘‘To-night. At once. Give mea fresh 
horse, and five minutes for a mouthful of 
refreshment, and off I start; and I'll take 
command to-morrow before the sun is over 


the foreyard.”” 


“To-night?” cried Mr. Leigh, smiling. 
‘"No, no, no.” 

“But I say ‘yo, yo, yo,’” said Silas, 
‘‘and ‘yo heave, O,’ and what Silas says 
he means. There! Ah, ladies, how are 
you? Nay, never cry, Miss McGregor. 
I’m going straight away to the Arctic Seu 
and I’m sure to bring your brother bac’, 
and Rory as well, to say nothing of honest 
Ralph and Peter the piper. So cheer yr: 
up, my little lass. If Silas Grig doesn't. 
come back in company with the bonnic 
Arrandoon, may he never chew chees: 
again.” 3 

There was no getting over the im- 
petuosity of this honest old sailor, but 
there was withal a freshness and happiness 
about him which made evory one he talked 
with feel as hopeful as he was himself. 
Before dinner was done both Mrs. 
McGregor and her lovely daughter were 
smiling and laughing as they had not 
smiled or laughed for months before, and 
when Silas asked for a song, the latter 
went quite joyfully to the harp. 

You see it appeared quite a foregane 
conclusion with everybody that night that 
Silas was to find the lost explorers and 
bring them safely home. : 

The moon rose in all its majesty as nine 
tolled forth from the clock-tower of the 
ancient castle. Then Silas said ‘‘ good- 
bye,” and, followed by many a blessing 
and many a prayer, the dog-cart wound 
away up through the solemn pine forest, 
and was soon lost to view. 

He was just as good as his-word. He 
took command of his new ship—a splendid 
sea-going yacht—before noon next day. 
Almost immediately afterwards he sum- 
moned both officers and men and mustered 
them all'aft, and somewhat startled them 
by the following curt speech: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, and men of the Polar Star, we'll sail 
to-morrow morning. We touch nowhere 
until we enter harbour here again. Any 
one that isn’t ready to go can step n shore 
and stop there. All ready, eh? Bravo, 
men! You'll find your skipper isn’t a bad 
fellow to deal with, but he means to crack 
on! No ship that ever sailed ’twixt Pekin 
and London, no clipper that ever left 
Aberdeen, or yacht from New York city, 
ever did such cracking on as I mean to do. 
Go to your duty. Pipe down.” 

Then Silas Grig inspected the ship. He | 
was pleased with her get-up and her rig- 
out, only he ordered extra spars and extra 
sails, and these were all on board ere sun- 
down. 

“«The old man means business,”’ said the 
first mate to the second. 

“That he does!” replied the inferior 
officer. 

The Polar Star sailed away from Peter- 
head on the very day that poor Ted Wilse 
was laid in his grave beneath the cternx' 
snows of Alba. Could Silas have seen tl: 
desperate position of the Arrandoon jus: 
then, how little hopes he would hav 
entertained of ever reaching her in timc tc 
save the precious lives on board! 

* ° . . 


The doctor was left alone in the saloo: 
of the great ship. 

Tho silence that reigned both fore an! 
aft was oppressive even to dismalness. 

For a moment or two Sandy buried hi: 
face in his hands, and tears welled throug’: 
his fingers. ‘‘ Oh,” he whispered, ‘it i 
terrible! The silence of death is all abou: 
us! Our men dying forward, our captai: 
doomed, and Allan and Rory. Ay, an! 
poor Ralph will be next ; I can sce that u: 
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his face. Not one of us can ever reach his 
native land again! I envy—yes, I envy 
the dead in their quiet graves, and even 
wish it were all past—all, all over!” 

“Doctor!” a kindly hand was laid on 
his shoulder. Sandy started to his feet, 
he cared not who saw his face, wet though 
it was with tears. ‘Doctor, don’t you 
take on so,” said Stevenson. 

“Speak, man! speak quick! There is 
hope in your face!” cried the doctor. 

‘There is hope in my heart too,” said 
the mate—‘‘only a glint, only a gleam; 
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He clutched Sandy by the shoulder. 

‘“We are—under—way ?” he gasped. 

“Yes, yes,” said the surgeon. ‘ Home- 
ward bound, captain.” 

“Homeward—bound,” muttered the 
captain, pressing his hand on his brow, as 
if to recall his memory, which for a time 
had been unseated from her throne. 

For a minute or two the surgeon feared 
for his captain’s life or reason. 

“‘Drink this, dear sir,” be said; ‘be 
seated too, you are not over well, and there 


is much to be done.” 


down south a few miles farther, I dare say. 
It is nice, though, isn’t it, to hear the old 
screw rattling round again ?” 

“Why, it is music, it is life!” said Rory. 
“Sandy, I’m going to be well again soon. 
I know and feel I am.” 

Then Ralph burst into the cabin. 

“Tsay, Sandy,” he said, ‘‘run and see 
dear old Allan; he says he is going to get 
up, and I know he is far, far too weak.” 


Sandy had to pass through the saloon, 
Freezing Powders was sitting bolt upright 
in the corner, and Cockie was apparently 


. 


but it is there. The frost is gone; the ice 
is open again.” 

“Then, quick,” cried the surgeon, ‘‘ get 
up steam! that alone can save the dy- 
ing. Energy, energy, and something 
to do. J can do nothing more to save 
my patients while this hopeless silence 
lies pall-like around us. Break it, dear 
mate, with the roar of steam and the rattle 
of the engine’s screw!” 

“Listen,” said the mate. ‘‘ There goes 
the steam. Our chief has not been long.” 

Round went the screw once more, and 
away moved the ship. 

Poor McBain came staggering from his 
cabin. Ghastly pale he looked. He had 
the appearance of one risen from the 


grave. 


The good Yacht Polar Star. 


“Much to be done?” cried McBain, as 
soon as he had quaffed the medicine. ‘I’m 
better. Thank you, good doctor; thank 
you, Sandy. There is much to be done. 
Those words have saved your captain’s 
life.” 

Sandy gave a big sigh of relief and 
hastened away to Rory’s cabin. 

Rory had been lying like a dead thing 
for hours, but now a new light seemed to 
come into his eye. He extended his hand 
to Sandy and smiled. 

“We are positively under steam again, 
Sandy ?” he said. 

Sandy, like a wise surgeon, did not tell 
him the frost was quite gone. Joy kills, 
and Sandy knew it. 

“Yes,” he said, carelessly, ‘‘ we'll get 


mad with joy. The bird couldn’t speak 
fast enough, and he seemed bent on choking 
himself with hemp. 

“Peter, Peter, Peter, Peter,” he was 
saying, ‘‘ here’s a pretty, pretty, pretty to 
do. Call the steward, call the steward. 
Come on, come on, come on.” 

“Oh, Cockie,” Freezing Powders said. 
“T’se drefful, drefful cold, Cockie. *Spects 
T’se gwine to die, Cockie. ’Spects I is— 
Oh ! deah, what my ole mudder say den!” 

“Come, come,” cried Sandy, ‘take this, 
you young sprout, and don’t let me catch 
you talking about dying. There now, pull 
yourself together.” 

“Til try,” said the poor boy, ‘ but I 
*spects I’se as pale as deaf (death).”” 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE FIFTH FORM 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STOKY. 


AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


By THe Avtuor or “THe ADVENTURES OF A THREE GUINEA Watcu,” ETC. 


r is now time to return to Loman, 
whom we left two chapters ago, 
with his usual luck, standing in 
Greenfield’s study with the £8 in 
his hand which was finally to clear 
him of all his troubles, set him 
once for all on his feet again, and 
take such a weight off his mind as 


“He caught the impudent boy a box on the ear.” 


ought to leave him the lightest-hearted 
boy in all St. Dominic’s. 

He stood there for a minute or two after 
Oliver and Wraysford had left the room, 
too bewildered to collect his thoughts or 
realise one-half of -his good fortune, for he 
had come to Oliver in his extremity as a 
desperate chance, fully expecting an angry 
rebuff—or at best, a chilling snub. But to 
get through the interview like this, and 
find the money in his hand within three 
minutes of his entering the room—why it 
quite took his breath away. 


CHAPTER XXXIII,—A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


Oliver Greenfield was a queer, unaccount- 
able fellow, and no mistake! 

Yet, strange to say, when Loman did 

| come to himself he did not burst out intoa 

rapture of delight and gratitude. On the 

contrary, he suddenly felt himself growing 


even in the worst of his troubles he had 
never experienced. He repented bitterly 
of ever bringing himself to come and ask 
such a favour of his worst enemy, and, 
stranger than all, he felt his dislike for 
Greenfield increased rather than swept 


| to such a pitch of misery and low spirits as | 


1 Naat “Hl 
ica en 
st) i 


e 


| away by this abrupt, startling piece o 
generosity. .Strange the whims that seize 
us! Loman would almost have been hap- 
pier in his old suspense about Cripps than 
_to feel he owed such a debt to such a 
' creditor. 
However, the thought of Cripps, his 
| other creditor, flashed suddenly through 
his mind at that moment, so, closing his 
hand over the money, he turned moodily 
and left the room. 

At any rate, he would get clear of Cripps 
| now he had the chance, 
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As soon as ever morning school was over 
he took his hat and traversed once more 
the familiar road between St. Dominic’s 
and the Cockchafer. ‘Is Cripps at home?” 
he inquired of thé potboy. 

“Yas,” said the boy. 
him?” 

“I do, you young blockhead!” 

“You do? Oh, allright! I'll tell him, 
mister. Don’t you collar no mugs while 
I'm gone, mind!” | 
Rone very potboys despised and ridiculed 


“Who wants 


Loman waited patiently for a quarter of 
an hour, when the boy returned. 

“Oh!” said he, ‘‘the governor can’t see 
you, he says. He’s a-smoking his pipe, he 
says, and he ain’t a-goin’ to put himself 
about, he says, for the likes of you. That’s 
what he says! Ti ridde tol rol ro!” and 
here the youth indulged in a spitefully 
cheerful carol as he resumed the polishing 
of the mugs. 

** Look here}” said Loman, miserable 
and half frightened, ‘tell him I must see 
him; I’ve got some money for him, tell 
him.” 

‘‘No! have you ?” said the boy. ‘ Well, 
wait till I’ve done this here job—I’m dead 
on this here job, I am! You can keep, 
you can.” 

This was too much even for the dis- 
pirited and cowed._Loman. He caught the 
impudent boy a box on the car, which 
resounded over the Cockchafer, and 

sent him howling and yelling to his 
. master. 

Cripps appeared at last in a fury. What, 
he demanded, with half a dozen oaths, did 
Loman mean by coming there and assault- 
ing him and his assistants? ‘What do 
you mean, you thieving jackanapes you! 
Get out of my shop, do you hear, or I'll 
get some one in who will help you out! 
li teach you to come here and make your- 
self at home, you lying—” 

“Now, Cripps,” began Loman. 

‘Hold your noise! do you hear?” said 
Cripps, savagely. 

“Tm very sorry, Cripps,” said the 
wretched boy; ‘‘I didn’t mean to hurt 
him, but he—” 

“Oh! you won't go, won’t you ? Very 
good! we'll see if we can’t make you,” 
and Cripps departed from the bar, leaving 
his young “patron” in anything but a 
comfortable frame of mind. 

For once in a way, however, Loman was 
roused, and would not go. The boy— 
miserable specimen as he was—had some 
courage in him, and when once goaded up 
to the proper pitch it came out. If he 
went, he argued to himself, Cripps would 

inly come up to St. Dominic’s after 
him. If he waited till the police or some 
of the roughs came and ejected him he 
could not be much worse off; and there was 
a chance that, by remaining, he might still 
be able to pacify his evil genius. 

So he stayed. Another quarter of an 
hour passed ; no one came to turn him out. 
A few customers came into the bar and 
were served by the sulky potboy, but there 
was no sign of Cripps. 

‘Go and tell your master I'm here still 
and want to see him particularly,” said 
Loman, presently, to the boy. 

The boy looked up and scowled and 
rubbed his ear, but somehow that timely 
blow of Loman’s had wrought wonders 
with his spirit, for he quietly went off and 
did as he was bid. 

In a few minutes he came back and 
delivered the laconic message, 

“You're got to wait.” 


This was satisfactory as far as it went. 
Loman did wait, simmering inwardly all 
the time, and not wholly losing his despe- 
ration before once again Cripps appeared 
and beckoned him inside. 

“‘Here’s the rest of the money,” said 
Loman, hurriedly. ‘‘You can give me 
back the bill now, Cripps.” 

Cripps took up the money, counted it 
and pocketed it, and then turned on his 
victim with an impudent smile. 

“‘Give me the bill,” repeated Loman, 
suddenly turning pale, with a dreadful 
misgiving that after all he had not got rid 
of the blackguard. 

‘* What do you want the bill for?” 
asked Cripps, laughing. 

“Want it for? Why, Cripps—” and 
here Loman stopped short. 

“« Fire away,” said Cripps. 

* T’ve paid you all I owe,” said Loman, 
trembling. 

‘« What if you have?” 

“Then give me back that bill!” 

Cripps only laughed, a laugh which drove 
the boy frantic. The villain was going to 
play him false after all. He had got the 
money, every farthing of it, and now he 
was going to retain the bill which oon- 
tained Loman’s promise to pay the whole 
amount! Poor Loman, he was no match 
in cunning for this rogue! Who would 
believe him that he had paid, when Cripps 
was still able to produce the promise 
signed with his own name to do so? 

Bitterly did the boy repent the da: 
when first, by a yielding to deceit, he had 
put himself in the power of such a 
villain ! 


He was too confounded and panic-struck 
to attempt either argament or persuasion. 
He felt: himself ruined, and muttering, in 
a voice which trembled with misery, 

“<I must tell father all about it,” he 
turned to go. 

Oh, Loman! Why have you left such a 
resolve till now? Why, like that other 
prodigal, have you waited till everything 
else has failed, till your own resources and 
cunning have been exhausted to the last 
dregs, before you turn and say this ! 

The boy uttered the words involuntarily, 
not intending that they should be heard. 
Little he thought Cripps or any one would 
heed them. But Oripps did heed them. 
His quick ear caught the words, and they 
had a meaning for him; for he might be 
able to cheat and browbeat and swindle a 
boy, but when it came to dealing no longer 
with the boy, but with the boy’s father, 
Cripps was sharp enough to know that 
was 4 very different matter. He had relied 
on the boy’s fears of exposure and his 
dread of his father’s anger to carry his 
extortions to the utmost limit with con- 
fidence. But now he had gone a step too 
far. When, in his desperation, the boy 
naturally turned to the very being he had 
all along most carefully kept ignorant of 
his proceedings, it was time for Cripps to 
pull up. 

He stopped Loman as he was going 
away, with a laugh, as he said, in his old 
tones, 

‘Steady there, young gentleman, what 
a hurry you are in! A man can’t have a 
little bit of fun, just to see how you like it, 
but there you go, and give it all up, and 
go and get yourself into a regular perspira- 
tion! ‘Tell the governor, indeed! You 
don’t suppose I’d let you get yourself into 
such a mess as all that, do you? No, no. 
You shall have the bill, my man, never 
fear.” 

‘Qh, thank you, Cripps, thank you!” 


cried Loman, in a sudden revulsion of 
gratitude and relief. 

“*Pon my word, I might take offence, 
that I might, at your wanting the paper. 
As if I’d ever take advantage of a young 
gentleman like you! No, no; honesty ’s 
the best policy for us poor folks as well as 
for you nobs. No one can say I defrauded 
any one.” 

“Oh no, of course not,” cried Loman, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I should like to see 
any one who did!” 

Mr. Cripps, smiling sweetly and modestly. 
went to his cupboard, and, after a good 
deal of fumbling and search, produced the 
little slip of blue paper he was looking 
for. 

“Ts that it?” cried the excited Loman. 

“Looks like it,” said Cripps, unfolding 
it and reading out, with his back to the 
boy, ‘‘‘Three months after date I promise 
to pay George Cripps thirty-five pounds, 
value received. Signed, E. Loman.’ 
That’s about it, eh, young gentleman * 
Well, blessed if I ain’t a soft-hearted chap 
after the doing you've give me over this 
here business. Look here; here goes.” 

And so saying, Mr. Cripps first tore the 
paper up into little bits, and then threw 
the whole into the fire before the eyes of 
the delighted Loman. 

‘Thanks, Cripps, thanks,” said the boy. 
“T am so glad everything’s settled now, 
and I am so sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing so long.” 

“Oh well, as long as it’s been an oblige- 
ment to you, I don’t so much care,” said 
the virtuous Cripps. ‘‘And now you've 
done with me I suppose you'll cut me dead, 
eh, young gentleman? Just the way. 
You stick to us as long as you can get 
anything out of us, and then we're no- 
bodies.” 

And here Mr. Cripps looked very de- 
jected. 

“‘Oh no,” said Loman, ‘‘I don’t mean 
to cut you, Cripps. I shall come down 
now and then—really I will—when I can 
manage it. Good-bye now.” 

And he held out his hand. 

Foolish and wicked as Loman was, there 
was still left in him some of that boyish 
generosity which makes one ready to forget 
injuries and quick to acknowledge a good 
turn. Loman forgot, for a moment, all 
the hideous past, with its suspense and 
humiliations and miseries, and remembered 
only that Cripps had torn up the bill and 
allowed him to Clear off accounts once for 
all at the hated Cockchafer. Alas! he had 
forgotten, too, about telling all to his 
father ! : 

“Good day, young gentleman,” said 
Cripps, with a pensive face which made 
the boy quite sorry to see. 

He shook hands cordially and gratefully, 
and departed lighter in heart than he had 
felt for some time. 

But as he returned to St. Dominic's the 
thought of Oliver, and of his debt to him, 
returned, and turned again all his satis- 
faction into vexation. He wished he had 
the money that moment to fling back into 
the fellow’s face! 

I don’t pretend to explain this whim of 
Loman’s. It may have been his conscience 
which prompted it. For a mean person 
always detests an honest one, and the more 
open and generous the one is, the meaner 
the other feels in his own heart by con- 
trast. 

However, for some days Loman had not 
the painful reminder of his debt often 
before his eyes; for as long as the Doctor 
was absent Oliver remained in the Fifth. 


” 
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At length, however, the head master | 
returned, restored and well, and im- 
mediately the ‘‘removes” were put into 
force, and Oliver and Wraysford found | 
themselves duly installed on the lowest | 
bench of the Sixth—the only other occu- ; 
pant of which was Loman. The two/| 
friends, however, held very little inter- | 
course with their new class-fellow, and | 
Oliver never once referred to the eight | 
pounds; and like every one and everything | 
else, Loman grew accustomed to the idea 
of being his rival’s debtor, and, as the days 
went on, ceased to be greatly troubled by 


and Virgil and Ovid, and went into the 
minutest details about their metres. Over 
one line which contained what seemed to 
be a false quantity he really became ex- 
cited. 

“It is a most remarkable thing, and I 
am really pleased we havo fallen on the 
passage,” said he, “that this identical mis- 
take, if it is a mistake, occurs in a line of 
Juvenal ; it is in the—dear me, I have for- 
gotten how it begins! Has any one here a 
Juvenal?” ° 

“«T have one in my study, sir,” said Lo- 
man. (Juvenal had been one of the Latin 


the fact at all. 
But an event happened one day, shortly 
after the Doctor's return, which gave every 


one something else to think about besides 


loans and debtors. 


It was the morning of the day fixed for 


the great football match against the 


County, and every one, even the Sixth | 


and Fifth, chafed somewhat at the two 
hours appointed on such a day for so mun- 
dane an occupation as lessons. 

Who could think of lessons when any 
minute the County men might turn up? 


Who could be bothered with dactyls and : 
spondees when goal-posts and touch-lines ; 
were far more to the point? And who 


could be expected to fix his mind on hex- 
ameter and elegiacs when the height of 
human perfection lay in a straight drop- 
kiek or 8 fast double past the enemy's half- 
backs? However, the Doctor had made 
up his mind Latin verses should get their 
share of attention that morning, and the 
two head forms were compelled to submit 
as best they could. 

Now, on this occasion, the Doctor was 
specially interested in the subject in hand, 
and waxed more than usually eloquent 
over the comparative beauties of Horace 


subjects for the Nightingale.) 

“Ah! Would you fetch it, Loman, 
please? I think I know precisely where 
the line occurs.” 

Loman rose and went for the book, 
which he found upon his bookcase, enjoy- 
ing a dignified and dusty repose on the 
top shelf. Carefully brushing off the dust 
80 as to give the volume a rather less un- 
used look, he returned with it to the class- 
room, and handed it to the Doctor. 

“Thank you, Loman. Now, it is in the 
Fourth, no, the Fifth Satire,” said he, turn- 
ing over the pages. ‘‘Let me see, yes, 
not far from-—ah !” 

This last exclamation was uttered in a 
voice which made every boy in the room 


Doctor. It was evidently something more 
than an exclamation of recognition on 
finding the desired passage. There was 
too much rise and too much pain in 
the word for that. 

Was the Doctor ill? He closed the book 
and sat back in his chair in a sort of 
bewilderment. Then suddenly, and with 
an evident effort, recovering himself, he 
let his eyes rest once more on the closed 
Juvenal. 


look suddenly up and fix his eyes on the! 


“Loman,” he said, ‘ will you come and 
find the passage for me? Turn to the Fifth 
Satire.” 

Loman obeyed, much wondering, not- 
withstanding, why the Doctor should ask 
him, of all people, to come up and turn to 
the passage. 

He advanced to the head master’s desk 
and took up the Juvenal. 

‘‘ The Fifth Satire,” repeated the Doctor, 
keeping his eyes on the book. 

Certainly the Doctor was very queer this 
nnorning. Oge would suppose his life 
depended on the discovery of that un- 
lucky line, so keenly he watched Loman 
as he turned over the pages. 

Was the book bewitched? Loman, as 
he held it, suddenly turned deadly white, 
and closed it quickly, as if between the 
leaves there lay a scoxpion! Then again, 
seeing the Doctor’s eye fixed on him, he 
opened it, and, with a faltering voice, 
began to read the line. 

“‘That will do. Hand me the book, 
Loman.” 

The Doctor's voice, as he uttered these 
words, was strangely solemn. 

Loman _ hurriedly took a paper from 
between the leaves and handed the book to 
the Doctor. 

“Hand me that paper, Loman!” 

Loman hesitated. 

“Obey me, Loman!” 

Loman looked once at the Doctor, and 
once at the Juvenal ; then, with a groan, 
he flung the paper down on to the desk. 

The Doctor took it up. 

“‘This paper,” said he, slowly, and in 
an agitated voice—‘‘this paper is the 
missing paper of questions for the Night- 
ingale Scholarship last term. Loman, re- 
main here, please. The other boys may go.” 

(To be continued.) 


ALL BY HIMSELF: A STORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


By Ascorr R. Horg, AutHor oF ‘“‘THE AMATEUR DoMINIE,” ETC., ETc. 


ha next morning again shone clear and | 


bright, but Oscar, after a bad night’s 
sleep, was in no hurry to get up. Rather 
folt he inclined to lie in bed aH day, as the 
only way of appeasing that sense of empti- 
ness which he found now amounting to 
positive pain. The laziest of boys will get 
up to breakfast, but he—what breakfast 
had he to get up to? 

One thing seemed clear to him as he lay 
reflecting on his position—that he could 
not patiently pass such another day as 
Zosterday. That taste of starvation had 

een enough for him; something must be 
done. It was easier to say this than to 
know what to do. He set his wits to 
work. The garrison was not going to 
surrender—perish the thought !—but had 
it no means of bringing in supplies? After 
all, the Gillespies were not his only neigh- 
bours. These poor people who worked on 
the farm, they could not but live by meat 
and drink, like the rest of us. There must 
be some food in their hovels, were it but 
bannocks and buttermilk, of which they 
would not refuse to impart to him on 
promise of payment. 

He would go down to the clachan, and 
see what was to be got there, putting his 
request in a careless, easy way, as if it 


CHAPTER VII. 


were a matter of mere convenience to him. 
Nothing could be more natural than that 
the inhabitants of a fine house like the 
lodge should run out of simple country 
luxuries, and there need be no shame in 
marketing thus for himself. Still he felt 
it would be an awkward business at the 
best. And if they guessed the truth, how 
far advanced on the high road to starva- 
tion he was, in ‘that case how could he find 
courage to appear before them as sucha 
poor petitioner ? 

When he did force himself to rise, there 
was no question of rushing out at once 
into the invigorating air. Instead of 
going for a swim in the loch, the first 
thing Oscar did this morning was to ran- 
sack the house from top to bottom in hope 
of coming upon something to eat. Every 
cup! » press, and drawer he had 
opened in vain, when suddenly he remem- 
bered and flew to the empty bookcase in 
the dining-room. 

Yes, it was there still! Three or four 
days ago Mrs. Gillespie had brought 
him what she called ‘‘a few porridge,” 
good thick oatmeal porridge, fall of lumpy 
knots, and served with a sprinkling of raw 
meal at the top, which she pressed him to 
try, if he would be a real Scotchman. To 


oblige her he had tried it, but did not like 
it. After a few spoonfuls he gave up the 
attempt; he found it coarse and tasteless 
stuff, this, upon which so many “burly 
chiels and clever hizzies” are bred in the 
north, to the scorn of Dr. Johnson and 
his countrymen. ‘‘ Oats are food for horses 
in England, and for men in Scotland,” 
Oscar had contemptuously quoted to him- 
self, as he put the rest of the porridge into 
a saucer, and hid it for the meantime in 
the bookcase, meaning but forgetting to 
throw it away on the first convenient 
opportunity. This he did becausc, after 
. Gillespie’s kindness, he would fain 
not hurt her feelings by appearing to des- 
ise the national dish made by her own 
ands for his gratification—a suppression 
of truth on his part which may be excused 
by the goodness of the intention. Asa rulo, 
Oscar's faults ran in another direction; he 
was much more regardful of truth than of 
other people’s feelings. 

Now his unwillingness to pain Mrs. 
Gillespie turned out to his own profit. 
The saucer stood there as he had left it. 
The contents were dry, stale, turning sour, 
but still eatable. ith such hunger for 
sauce, there was no thought of finding 
fault; so he eagerly devoured the un- 
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savoury mess, at which a Scotch plough- 
boy would have turned up his nose; he 
only wished there had been more of it. 

It was but a few mouthfuls, which 
seemed rather to stir than to satisfy his 
cravings. He felt the more need of forag- 
ing without delay. A new light had been 
Jet in for him upon all stories of privation 
and fasting. 

“Dear me!” he thought; ‘if I feel so 
queer after living only one day upon 
marmalade and limejuice, how could all 
those Arctic explorers, herngits, lost hun- 
ters, castaway sailors, besieged soldiers, 
and the rest of them, have ever got on 
when they had nothing at all to eat for I 
don’t know how many days? Surely I 
ought to be able to stand it better than 
this! Inever thought it could have been 
so bad.” ' 

He was now on his way to the clachan, a 
little row of whitewash cosines by the 
loch, which was the largest collection of 
human beings for he knew not how far 
around, The church of that parish was 
eighteen miles off, across two arms of the 
sea, and the nearest other place of worshi; 
along morning’s walk! As Oscar passi 
by the farm he was struck by an air of 
stillness prevailing about it, which, indeed, 
was not unusual, and would not have 
struck him, if he had not remembered that 
everybody would be away at the Portcloy 
games. He was to have gone there too, 
kilt and all, and had promised himself 
much pleasure in criticising the barbarian 
athletics of the natives. But no one had 
asked him now—not that he would have 
gone in Gillespie’s boat, if they had begged 
and prayed him to do so! They wished 
him to feel himself an outcast among them. 
Never mind, he would hold up his head all 
the same. Who cared for these spiteful 
louts and their clumsy games? But it 
was not easy to hold up his head when he 
bethought himself of the begging errand 
on which he was bound. How was he to 
put his request? He-would knock boldly 
at the first door he came to, and trust to 
the impulse of the moment to help him in 
opening his business. 

He knocked accordingly at the least 
poverty-stricken looking of the hovels, for 
they were little better, but there was no 
answer, though he repeated his summons 
two or three times. Then he went on to 
the next door, at which stood a pail of 
potato-parings and such refuse, that, with 


the smoke issuing from the chimney and 
from the door as well, bespoke a state of 
not utter emptiness in the larder. Here 
his knock called forth a guttural grunt 
inside, which, as nobody came to the door, 
Oscar took for an invitation to enter, and 
did so. 

On setting foot within the little room, 
he was almost choked and blinded by the 
reek that filled every corner of it, over- 
powering various other more or less dis- 
agreeable smells. Faugh! how could 
people spend their lives in such a place? 
As his eyes grew more accustomed to this 
murky atmosphere he made out a shrivelled 
old crone crouching by the peat fire, a 
mere bag of skin and bones, with a short 
pipe stuck in her mouth, and her wrinkled 
features enveloped in a great mutch, like 
the hood of nuns he had seen in Germany, 
thought Oscar; but, on second thoughts, 
she reminded him more of a Fifth of 


Caught In the Storm. 


November Guy. She was the only person 
at home, it would appear. 

“Tsay, you don’t happen to have any 
bannocks or scones or things to spare, have 
you?” 

Thus he began in a jaunty manner, 
meant to hide from her, and from himself, 
the unpleasant fact that he was playing 
the part of a beggar. And for answer the 
old woman opened her mouth and uttered 
certain sounds, which were utterly unin- 
telligible to him, inasmuch as she seemed 
to have some malformation of the tongue, 
preventing her from speaking plain. This, 
however, was of the less consequence as he 
did not understand a word of Gaclic, and 
she could not speak English. So, after a 
vain attempt to make something out of 
sundry pantomimic signs that she per- 
formed with a vigour surprising for one of 
her debilitated appearance, he hastily 


backed out of the smoke, and betook him- 
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self to the next cottage, taking leave ina 
confused manner worthy of the great Mr. 
Toots himself. 

“Thank you—it’s no matter. I’m sorry 
to have disturbed you. I can call some- 
where else.” 

But at the next door the only effect of 
his knock was to send a brace of babies 
within into a tremendous outburst of 
squealing and howling, at which sound 
Oscar turned tail and fled, like a detected 
housebreaker, without looking back. He 
‘was so ashamed of his bootless errand that 
the cries of children were enough to scare 
him away. Nothing would bring him 
again to humiliate himself before these 
ignorant boors. 


| There was no hope for it; he must walk 
| to Correck. There would be shops there, 
| perhaps inns. He could surely get some 
food on credit. If the worst came to the 
worst he might pawn his watch and chain. 
He might telegraph to his father. Any- 
| thing would be better than staying in this 
| lonely house, to be starved like a rat in a 
| hole. 

Delaying no longer than to sling a 
| game-bag over his shoulders, he set out. 
| As he passed the farm up ran Moy, the 
fine black-and-tan collie, leaping on him 
with friendly greeting. Oscar was touched 
as he stooped to pat the dog’s curly back. 
Moy was the only friend he had in this 
place, and he felt grateful for its notice. 


“Have they left you all alone, poor 
| fellow? Do you want to come with me? 
You shall, if you like, good dog!” 

|. ‘The collie answered by a bound, and. 
| frisked and trotted along beside the boy, 
taking him for its master, in the absence 
| of any more familiar face. But before 
long Moy came upon a bone, which 
| absorbed its attention. Oscar whistled, 
but it paid no heed. This was a pang to 
our hero’s heart; the dog deserted him for 
the first scrap of food, and he imagined he 
was scorning it for its greed when he rather 
envied the ease with which it could forage 
for itself. 


(To be continued.) 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 
A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGAT DAYS. 
By Tee AutHor or ‘‘Navticus on u1s Hossy-Horse.” 


J HAD gone to bed with the depressing con- 
sciousness that it was a stormy night, and 
that the bad weather was just as likely to last a 
week as not, which would be a serious matter 
for me while travelling through this lonely and 
mountainous district. Judge, then, of my satis- 
faction on being awakened this morning by the 
light of the glorious sun, which came streaming 
in through my partially closed windows. 
During the forenoon I went to see the subter- 
ranean burn (the Traligill) which about a mile 
and a half up stream disappears under an over- 
hanging rock, runs underground for about 600 
yards, and then pops up again as lively as ever. 
At the topo the glen, about a mile and a half 
farther, there is a d view of Ben More 
Assynt (3,281 feet, the highest mountain in 


Sutherland) and its stupendous precipices, It 


Ke 2 


is said that the golden eagle is still to be seen 
swooping about its c : 

I attended the Gaelic service at the kirk, and 
listened attentively to what appeared to bea 
most eloquent and impassioned discourse with- 
out understanding a single word ofit. A young 
fellow led the singing, which I tried to follow, 
but invariably found myself at the lower 8 when 
he had jumped to the upper E. ‘ 

1.80. Left Inchnadamph for Scourie. 

Not far from the inn I halted for a look 
round. The south side of Loch Assynt is lined 


4st Day. 
Tnchnadamph. Kyle Skou. Scourie. 


by diversified high land of different coloured 
cliffs; this with a fringe of natural wood sets it 
off. Numerous rocky points jutted into the lake ; 
on one of these near at hand stood the pictur- 
esque ruins of Ardrech Castle, an historic build- 
ing, Montrose having been enticed into it and 
kept a prisoner after his defeat in 1650. The 
grey sides of Quinag rose sheer from the nerthern 
shore and formed the predominant feature of the 
landscape. 

As directed, I took the first turning to tho 
right, and after slaving up a break-back hill I 
found myself at a tarmhouse, where the road 
ended. On coming back to the lake-side I went 
on to Skiag Bridge, and commenced the ascent. 
The first part was very severe, but 1 managed to 
Tide the last half-mile to the crest of the ridge 
between Quinag (2,541 feet) and Glasven, which 
were close to me on each hand. 

From this point I first took a bird’s-eye view 
of Loch Assynt, which wants an island or two to 


savagely rugged and wildly beautiful. From 
my standpoint the mountain side, covered with 
colossal masses of débris, sloped down to Kyle 
Skou, a deep inlet branching off into Glen Dhu 
(dark glen) and Glen Coul. Away beyond this 
and all around to the east appeared a chaos of 
rugged elevations heaped about in endless con- 
fusion, as though there had been a general scrim- 
mage. On the other hand the syren Atlantic 
wore a deceitful smile which seemed to promise 
eternal tranquillity. 

From the ridge the rough track dipped steep] 
down to a bridge across a stream. Here I stopped, 
and walked by its side through a gully brilliant 
with heather, and ornamented by elegant pin- 
nacles of rock fora quarter of a mile, when 
fine but nameless waterfall (100 feet ?) came in 

ight. 

“On regaining my tricycle I mounted, but find- 
ing the path to be still dangerous I walked a 
little farther, then by using caution I was able 
to ride the rest of the way down by Unapool to 
the ferry. They can give a shake-down to two 
or three travellers at the primitive inn. As re- 
gards the situation, I will give the following 
quotation from Mr. Young’s Guide to Suther- 
land :— 

‘¢ For an artist in search of Highland scenery 
of the wildest and grandest description there 
could be no better place than the Ferry-house 
at Loch Kyle Skou.” Again, ‘‘ All round these 
lochs there is a ring of grand mountains, begin- 
ning with Ben Strome and sweeping round to 
Quinag on the south ; the circle being filled up 
by Ben Leod, The Stack of Glen Coul, Ben Uie 
and Glasven.” While crossing the water (4d.) I 
questioned the ferryman concerning the little- 


enliven it. The view to the northward was) 


known waterfall at the head of Glen Coul. He 
said that it was 500 feet high, and when full was 
in his opinion finer than Foyers. This fall must 
be viewed from a boat (fare five shillings). After 
landing on the north shore I rodealittle, but tho 
loose surface soon compelled me to dismount. 
After walking for about a mile I passed a well- 
built house with a garden and orchard; from 
thence the road to rise. Presently a 
heavy shower drove me into a cottage, where I 
was welcomed by an elderly man and his wife, 
who gave me a chair by the fire. They were 
English, and the husband told me that he 
worked for the owner of the big house, but that 
it was only possible to cultivate plots of ground 
here and there, and even those were very unpro- 
ductive. 

Continuing, I walked up a long, steep ascent. 


———— 


From the top, Quinag, which from other points. 
of view ety either one, two, or three 
peaks, now bore the 4] nce of a gigantic. 
cul-de-sac. I now realized the truth of fhe sa = 
ing, ‘Sutherland isa county where no man who 
cannot climb like a goat an jump like a graas- 
hopper should attempt to travel," for the whole 
way to Badcaul is composed of ranges and 
knolls of gneiss, with very little vegetation. I 
really cannot say how many times 1 mounted 
and dismounted during those seven or eight 
miles. The narrow road dodged in and out and 
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up and down in a most remarkable manner, 
which I will attempt briefly to describe. 

It first of all wriggled round numerous tarns 
for about three-quarters of a mile, then de- 
scended steeply to a loch thick with reeds and 
water-lilies, with a fringe of birchwood ; then 
it ascended to another plateau and repeated 
itself. It next ran down to a small bay (Colva) 
on the const. Up it rose again to a third 
pisteso, where, after twisting and undulating 

yy any number of lochans, with pretty peeps 
of the sea, it went precipitously down to 
Badcoul—a most lovely inlet, decked with 
twenty-four picturesque islet gems, on which 
the last rays of the sun were lingering. 

While paddling through this onely region I 
had fully expected to come upon flocks of wild 
fowl floating on the bosom. of the lake, to sur- 
prise the osprey on its nest, or at any rate to 
see traces of the marten or wild cat. But no; 
the most tempting cover was tenantless, and the 
impressive stillness of the calm evening air was 
unbroken even by the wheels of my tricycle, 
which travelled noiselessly over the sandy sur- 
face. 

Near Badcaul there is a large storehouse for 
preserving the salmon which are taken in great 
quantities on the coast. The road, which had 
been narrow and rather heavy, now became wide 
and firm. After walking up a stiff hill out of 
the village for nearly a mile, I mounted and 
rattled along a mile of level and one of slope 
down to Scourie. This is a scattered township, 
situated close to the bay, and surrounded on all 
other sides by rugged ledges of barerock. There 
were patches of oats and barley in between the 
knolls on the plain, but the place, on the whole, 
wore a bleak and sterile aspect. 

1 found a snug inn, but as its limited accom- 
modation was already occupied by two fishing 
parties, I was told off to sleep in a cottage 

longing to the hotel-keeper a mile away. I 
ehummed with the Cambridge fishing 1 beg 
their pardon, reading—party, and, as we were 
mutually interested in our different pastimes, 
the conversation flowed freely. The ‘‘ coach” 
had been to these parts for several years in suc- 
cession, and was very enthusiastic about the 
fresh air, fine scenery, and good sport. From 
his account I imagine that the veriest novice, 
by simply flogging the water, could quickly fill 
a basket. He strongly advised me not to leave 
the neighbourhood without seeing the wonder- 
ful cliffs of Handa Island, which range from 
six hundred to eight hundred feet. Finding, 
however, that this would entail a day’s boating, 
I did not think ‘‘the game worth the 
candle.” 

While remarking on the number of lochans 
and tarns that I had seen, he said that from 
the summit of Glasven no less than 240 could 
ke counted. 

I was now asked to give my experiences, and 
presently began to relate the triumph of my 
Cheylesmore over the Cantab’s dog-cart in the 
race to Quirang, in spite of their conviction that 
I should be nowhere. On telling their names 
I saw an exchange of glances between my 
auditors, but, being wrapped up in the narra- 
tion of my own exploits, i continued to the end 
of my story, when one of them exclaimed, ‘‘ Ha, 


ha! The youngest F. is one of my greatest 
friends.” Fortunately I had not pot my foot 
in it. 


Hearing that I was bound for Durness, they 
advised me to hurry on so as to arrive there 
before the party in the private room, who were 
going to make an early start for that place, 
otherwise I might have to sleep in Sinoo Cave 
or some other damp spot. Thanking them for 
the hint, I determined to cut out the select ones 
if possible, but almost despaired of doing so, as 
it was now nearly midnight and I had the draw- 
back of a distant bed. 

Luckily, it was fine when I started off for the 
cottage, conducted by a damsel whose charms I 
could not distinguish in the darkness of the 
night. No sooner had sho opened the door of 
my room than she fled from my presence like a 
streak of lightning, and I—poor 1 !—was left, 
like uesendee Selkirk, monarch of all I sur- 
veyed, 


A joke’s a joke, but I did not like being left 
alone with rats all night, and 1 soon began to 
imagine all kinds of horrors. I first conjured 
up a scene of blood and murder, in which | was 
to Play the part of the victim. Second thoughts 
told me that they do not go in for this kind of 
thing in Scotland. Visions of ghosts next 

before me. For these I prepared 2 warm 
reception in the shape of a heavy poker. 

I had just tucked myself comfortably in, 
when it flashed across me, ‘‘ Suppose I am taken 
suddenly ill?” But before I could settle what 
was to be done in such an emergency I fell into 
the arms of “ Murphy.” 


Inchnadamph to Kyle Skou Ferry = 9 miles. 


Kyle Skou to Scourie ww =12 ,, 
Total ee 8), yy. 
(To be continued.) 
LAWN TENNIS. 
PART I. 


a rot Tennis has by this time taken so 
clear a position among our national sports, 
that it is only natural that the readers of the 
Boy's Own Paper should expect their ‘‘ organ" 
to recognise it as such, and to devote some of 
its space to a few helpful practical remarks 
upon the game. 

There are plenty of the readers of the B.O.P. 
who can recollect when lawn tennis first came 
into vogue. It is a year or two older than their 
paper, and during its early years has (like their 
peer) become a general favourite. It is said to 

avo been invented by one or more of our 
countrymen in India (where, as we all know, 
everybody seems bent on keeping himself warm), 
and on being introduced inte this country be- 
came almost immediately popular. 

As first played the game was a good deal 
easier than it is now, and a good deal duller. 
My readers may remember the big courts slant- 
ing out from the net, the frying-pan-shaped 
rackets, the big coverless ball, the turn-about 
serving, and the long-winded score up to 15. 
All these are now things of the past. As the 


game came to be appreciated, and the play more 
scientific, the restrictions became more numerous 
and the encouragements to ‘‘duffers” more 
sparing, until now the game is moderately diffi- 
cult, or at any rate requires rather more than 
common skill. i 

I shall assume in these few remarks that most 
of my readers interested in the game have a slight 

neral knowledge of the rules and of the various 
forms of the game. My object is rather to offer 
8 few hints to young players, based on my own 
experience, than to give a detailed description 
of the game, which can better be had by con- 
sulting a book of rules, or watching a few 
matches. 

And first, a word or two about 


Tue APPARATUS, 


This is always a serious consideration ; for the 
more exyensive or complicated the ap tus, 
the less available the game is for all classes of 
players. Fortunatély what is required for lawn 
tennis is neither very expensive nor complicated. 
Half a dozen boys, by clubbing together and 
subscribing five shillings each, can provide 
themselves with a tolerably fair tennis set—that 
is, with four bats, four balls, a net and poles, 
From this figure (which is about the lowest at 
which sets are sold) the price may be increased 
to ten pounds, according to the wood of the 
rackets, the polish of the poles, the number of 
the flags, and the gorgeousness of the box in 
which they are all kept. But fine feathers don’t 
make fine birds, and it by no means follows that 
the best play is always to be found where the 
apparatus is the most showy. Ifa club finds it 
has more funds in hand than are necessary for 
an ordinary good set, and if the members con- 
sider it their duty to spend all they have, my 
advice is, put your extra moncy into your bats, 

1. A fellow is bound to study carefully the 
question of bats, if he hopes to make a really good 


‘played on undersiz 


player. There are some talented individuals 
who seem to be able to play equally well with 
any bat that is put into their hand—but they 
are rare birds. It is far better for every player, 
if he can manage it, to get a racket of his own, 
and keep to it. A ‘ery little practico will soon 
tell him what weight and shape of bat suits him, 
best. If he is strong and addicted to hard 
driving he will want a heavy one of fifteen 
ounces; if he plays near the net, a light one, 
weighing only thirteen ounces, may be more 
useful ; if he goes in for ‘all round” play, 
there are medium weights just made for him. 
Go in for use, not ornament. Time enough to 
get your handle inlaid when you are champion. 
And don’t, unless you know how to use it, be 
deluded into supposing you will play better 
with a fantastically-shaped or fantastically- 
strung racket than with a straightforward one. 
Indeed it is a pretty safe rule in lawn tennis as 
well as in almost every sport—the botter the 
player the simpler his weapons. 


2. As to the met, as long as it is strong, and 
doesn't let the balls through, and stands the re- 
gulation height—four feet at the posts and three 
feet in the centre—any sort or colour will do. 
The top cord should always be white, so as tu 
catch the eye. If you want a net to last, never 
leave it out on the ground—even slack. Much 
ingenuity is often displayed in looping up the 
net when in play, either at the sides or centre, 
so as to allow the balls to pass under ; but, like 
so many other contrivances for saving oneself 
trouble, this is rarely satisfactory, and as often 
as not the result is that instead of a free passage 
for the balls under, you have constructed a neat 
little into which they are sure to drop, and 
from which it will take you as long to extricate 
one as it would to have sent half a dozen over 
the net in the rational way. 


3, With regard to the marking of the ground, 
three ways are in vogue. You can either stretch 
tapes along, pinning them at intervals into the 
ground with lawn-tennis “hairpins,” or you 
can trace out your lines with sawdust, or chalk 
them out with whiting. The last is undoubt- 
edly the best. However carefully, you lay out 
the tapes, they are sure to get loose and trip 
you, or else get discoloured and hard to see. 
The sawdust, too, is apt to spread thick, and, 
in a wind, to be blown away, or else to be 
scattered with the fect. Chalk has none of 
these disadvantages, and if once carefully and 
evenly marked out, either with a marking 
machine or a paint-brush, it will last a long 
time. : 

4, And, finally, as to the balls. The rules 
limit you as to their size (two and a half to two 
and nine-sixteenths of an inch in diameter) and 
weight (one and two-thirds of an ounce to two 
ounces). You can get either covered or un- 
covered balls, from five shillings to twelve 
shillings a dozen, A club should always havo 
a good stock of both, and players should accys- 
tom themselves to dealing with either—as ldig 
as both kinds are tolerated. Generally, how- 
ever, the covered balls will be found in use on 
adry ground, and uncovered on a wet. On a 
wet ground, indeed, covered balls will often nut 
rise at all, and the game consequently becomes 
monotonous with them. 


Thus much with regard to the apparatus, 
The next matter to consider is 


THE Grounp. 


We append a diagram of the ground, as 
marked out for a two-handed match. 

From this it will be seen that the total Jengtb 
required is seventy-eight feet, and the breadth 
twenty-seven feet, for actual play. A consider- 
able margin is of course necessary all round. 
Nothing is more aggravating than to feel 
cramped in one’s operations at tennis—not to 
dare to run back for fear of landing into a quick- 
set hedge, or to one side for fear of demolishing 
a flower-bed. The game can, of course, be 
courts, just as billiards 
and bagatelle can be played on small tables; 
but woe betide the player who, accustomed to 
play on_a sixty-eight-foot court, suddenly finds 
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himself pat down to play on one of seventy-eight 
feet! The rolling, mowing, and watering of a 
tennis-ground are of the first importance. At 
public schools this care is taken off the shoulders 
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or make 
it regularly tended. No matter how good a 
player a fellow may be, if the ground is ploughed 
up with heel-holes, or patched with tufts of long 
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of the players as a general rule ; but those who 
play in private or hired grounds will find that, 
if they are to get good spark, they must either 
see te the condition of their ground themselves 


N G 


the veriest duffer may serve as fearful 


and wonderful twisters and shooters as he any | 


day. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON NEW STAMPS. 


(Continued from page 519.) 


New Careponta.—The 35-centimes French 
(not perforated) are now received from New 
Caledonia surcharged, “‘N. C. E.” in blue. 

35 centimes, blue surcharge. 


DIEZ ESE OS 


shown above, printed on blue r, and some 
very dark shades, 1 may be found, which will only 
interest the enthusiastic collectors. 

The 1881 series for New Grenada have the 
arms in oval, around which is a band, inscribed 
“‘Union Postal Universal,” ‘‘ E. U. de Colom- 
bia.” There is also one with head of Liberty, 

‘ whieh is intended for inland postage. 


Arms: 
1 centavo, green 
2 » — searlet 
5 » blue 
10 » mauve 
20 ~=~,, ~— black. 
Head of Liberty : 


5 centavos, black on tinted paper. 


have beon received from the 
North of India. 


it 


Re 


Nerav.—Stam 
kingdom of Ne 


= 
Roca 


anna, blue 
purple 
green. 


4 

1 ,, 

2 

2 oy 
Orance Free State.—The surcharged 1d. 

on 5s, was mentioned previously ; those that are 

now received have the 1d. in thicker type. 


Paraauay.—The 10c. stamp of which we 
give an illustration has also had to do service 
asa le., 2c., and 4c. ; however, new stamps are 
now current for these values. They are much 
oorer in design ; the artist has not treated the 
ion kindly, as will be seen by the picture of 
the one-centavo. 


10 centavos, green 


Sureharged : 


1centavo, on 10c., green 


2 50: on 10c., green 
4 9 on 10c., green 
New issue : 
1 centavo, blue 
2 »» scarlet 
4 brown, 


PerstA.—There are four Persian stamps, each 
printed in two colours : 


1 shahi, red with green centre 
2 green with red ditto 
blue with orange ditto 
mauve with blue ditto. 


” 
” 
” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 


(Continued from p. 471.) 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 


ew Aas 
K L M N O- P 


The black pieces, when written on a diagram, 
are distinguished by these six letters with a ring 
marked round each. 


Problem No. 64, 
An End-game, by W. R. WILLIAMS. 


(Brack. | 


Black to play, and mate in four (4) m 


A_ VARIATION 
to the game in our last Chess column. 


After White’s 21st move, the position was :— 
White: Khl; Lh3; Mal, h4; Nel; 0 


| gd; P a2, ba, e4, £5. 


Black: K g8 ; Ld8; Ma8, f8; N b6; Of6; 
P a7, b7, c7, d6, £7, g7, h6. 


The continuation ‘might have been :— 


a,.... Nf 
22, M h6 P he: 
23; L he: M 8 
24; N d2 (u) e4: 
25;0 e4: (2) O e4: 


and White cannot make any successful attack, 
because the Black L can move to h4 or f6, and 
the minor officer with two Ps, which Black has 


| ahead, will win. 


Notes. 
(t) The only move for Black to save his game, 


| since there is threatening N - d2 - c3, and M - 


| c3, Nd4. 26,Mgl, Ngl: . 


gl, and also K - g2, followed by M- hl. For 
instance 23, L e7 or e8. 24, N d2, L e5. 25, N 
27,Nd5:, 7 
dd: . 28, Lf6: , Ned. 29, Lh6, Ng: . 
30, L gd: t+, Kh7. 31, P £6, and mates next 
move. If 24,-Ndd4. 25, Ne3, Pcd. 26, 


|Mgl, Mfds. 27,0 e6 +, Ngl:. 28, Lg7}. 


(u) If Lh2, Nd4. 25, K g2, L e7 (or v). 
26, Ne3, Ned. 27, L h6, L f8, and Black 
must win.—(v) K f8 is also a safe defence.—If 
24, K g2, M e4: (threatening M h4). 25, N 
f4 (or w), Mf: . 26, Mh1, M h4, and Black 
wins.—(w) 25,Oe4:, Oct: . 26, Lf4, Lh 
(or if K f3, Pd5. 27, N ff, L h4). 

(x) If N c3, M h4t, and Black wins. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


R.B.—It depends upon the position whether euch 
an end-game is a win or a draw. The L, having the 
move, generally wins against one or two minor efticers, 
but if pinned by the N, then it can only draw in caso 
the N is defended, or if after taking the Na stalemate 
resu 
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“Son's Own” Lifeboat Fund. 


(Sums received to March 25th.) 


8. 


d. 
16 9 


& 

Amount previously acknowledged = ..1108 
March 21.—D. W. B. (Haggerston), 6d.; Per 
Ermest A. Rees (Heybridge), 17a. 6d. ; 
Well-wisher (Southampton), 88. 6d. ; Per 
‘Miss Kate Howard (Upper Norwood), £3; 
Per J. A, Neill (Luton), £1; Per Lallah 
Rookh (Baildon), 11s. Ojd.; Ernest E. 
Martin (Worth), 58.; Per E. P. Arnold, 
1s. 3d.; John Wm. Almond (Belthorn), 
8d.; M. E. and others (Shaw House), 6.5d.; 
Andover, 28; R. B. W., 1s.;H. B. G., 18.; 
Per Colin J, Harding (Southsea), 58. 10d.; 

Robt. W. Watson, 1s. sat eee 


616 8 


‘March 22,—C, M, Clarke (Bodmin), 1s. ; 
Joseph Gunn (Edinburgh), 1s.; Per Arthur 
Gilson (Elphinstone Road), £2; Per Syd- 
ney Clark (Newmarket), £2 lls. 6d.; Per 
L. H. Moseley (Old Kent Road), £2 68. 6d.; 
Per Wm. Eglington (Brighton), £1 88. ; 
Fynonian (Swansea), 6d.; J. G. (Inverurie), 
1s.; Edward John Holl (Bow), 2s.; Per 
G. and G. Cummins (Moate, Ireland), 
168, 94.; Per Haydon Hey (Dewsbury), 
6s.; Per Fred. Hart, 88.; Per Henry King- 


church, 14a... 0. ww 10 8 


March 23.—Albert Dawson (Embsay), 28.7d.; 
Per Lewis Latten (Lewisham), 138. 6d. ; 
Per Henry Plews, 1s.; G. F. D. (Clapham), 
%. Gd.; Per C. G. Lindo (St. Leonards), 
£1 108, 2d.; Harry Davis (Redditch), 
8s. 6d.; Por J. H, Lee (Hampatead), 10s. ; 
Per C, Bretherton (Manchester), 28. 6d. ; 
T. G. Charlton (Carlisle), 1s. 6d; William 
G. King (Elgin), 18; Per C. Phillips, 
16a. 94. ; Per J. Jaques (New Southgate), 
138; Per H. B. Bradish (Brighton), 
128, 10d.; M.A. F. and A. R, (Birming- 
ham), 1s.; A Barrheadian, 18>; Per Mr. 
T. B. Brown (Timperley), £1 108.; Per 


R. 4H. Blizard (Paddington Green), 


£2 78. 6d. on 910 4 


March %4.—H. J. Coates (Sudbury), 1s,; G. 
and A, T. (Gravesend), 2s.; Per C. M. 
Byham (Ealing), 11. ; A. and G. (Burgess 
Hill), 1s.; Per W. 31. Crighton (Ashton- 
on-Mersey), £1; Fredk. Jas. Eastmead 
(Portishead), 1s.; Jan, 28. 6d.; R. R. Mea- 
dows, 10d.; Jumbo (Penrith), 28; Per 
Arthur Frith (Staveley), 158.6d.; Per Edwin 
Tallack (Stoke Newington), 98.; Per Man- * 
ning Foord Keer (Bromley), £1 168.64... 5 2 4 


March 25.—Pupile and Friends at Blakesley 
Vicarage, 10s; Jamea N. Cheetham, 2s.6d.; 
Frank H. Cheetham, 2s. 6d. ; Christopher 
Betts (Kedington), 1s.; Per H. D. Shaw 
(Sandal), 158. 7d.; Per Frank Howstin 
(Nottingham), 9s. 3d.; Per W. Tomes 
(Aylesbury), 3s, 6d.; J. B. D, (Halifax), 88. ; 
E.M., 1s,; W. V. and E. Turnbull (Pen- 
rith), 1a 6d. ; W. Fye Clark and Friends 
(Bristol), 8s. 6d. ; 8. D. and Sister (Barn- 
oldswick), 2s.; Well-wisher (Ambleside), 
2s.; Per Edwin James Palmer (Oxford), 
£2; Mrs. Charles Wood (Holloway), 1s. ; 
Anonymous, 1s,; Per Robert Peddie, 128, 616 4 


Carried forward £1141 13 8 


‘,* There are still many Collecting Cards out. AU 
such cards must be returned forthwith. 


{ 
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Correspondence. 


1L—THE QUERIST. 

JAOK.—“ I know 1 saw it in Answers to Correapond- 
ents, but here have I been looking for it at least sive 
minutes, and can't find it!” 

Tom.—‘‘Oh, bother! Drop a line to the Editor, and 
come out for a spin; he'll look it up for you." 


W. and G. H., G. M., etc.—1. Feed young peshens as 
you would young chickens—on soft food. 2. The close 
season for sea-birds begins on April 1, and expires 
on Al it 1. The fine for killing a sea-bird within 
those dates is one pound sterling. 


EvFip.—We doubt if there be any such dog as a Rus- 
slan pug. The Russians do not go much in for breed- 
ing dogs up to any standard of excellence. In that 
country dogs are treated like French beans—they 
are allowed to hang as they grow. 


ADOLPH BATESON.—You will require to tell us what 
kind of pigeons yours are before we can advise you. 
Perhaps you treat them too well at home, and that 
prevents them from flying a-field. Read our remarks 
en Tumblers in the pigeon series, last volume. 


G. HaMppEN.—If you have a third-class ticket travel 
third-class; if you have a second-class ticket, and 
there are only first and third-class carri in the 
train, travel third-class. The knowledge that if 
were detected travelling first-class with a second or 
third-class ticket you would be fined should have 
been sufficient for you without appealing to us. 


F. BrroH.—The English Horncastle {s in Lincolnshire. 
‘Magic-lanterns were treated of in the very first 
numbers of our firat volume. 


HALF-BACK.—Try the ‘Football Annual,” by C. W. 
Alcock, Cricket Preas, Paternoster Buildings, where 
you can also get the Calendar. Any bookseller can 
get you any book—if he pleases. 


TRIBOLITE.—Nitric acid will take stains off jewellery. 
Get the small Jukes’s “‘Manual of Geol " and 
change your name in accordance with the 
tion therein contained ! 


B.C. Avanstine.— Apply to Mesers. Searle and Co., 
boatbuilders, Lambeth and Oxford. 


A Happy FATHER can get any of the books he men- 
Hons feom: ene crreulaeng, niraves of Mears, aes 
an im ani Ons, ere no rary speci 
for boys’ books. eee 


C. A. EMANURL.—Either way is correct. The Ameri- 
cans affect the “o” more than we do. Spelt as 
“honor,” it shows that the word is taken direct from 
the Latin ; spelt as ‘‘ honour,” we have the old form 
which found its way into our language through the 
Norman French. - 


Rivers.—For “Frithlof’s Saga” apply to Messrs, 


Tritbner and Co., Ludgate Hill; for the boiler book 
apply to Messrs. Lockwood and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


rma- 


J. HARPER tells us that there is a pretty little village 
in Anglesey with the pretty little name of 
‘Lanfairpwligwyngyligogenychwyrndrohwiltisiliogo- 
Bogoch, 
and wishes to know if this huge agglomeration of 
consonants has any meaning. Can any of our readers 
oblige 


Tosy.—The addresses are as given—Mr. Jamrach, 


St. George's Road East; and Mr. W. Cross, natural- 
ist, Liverpool. 


A. LIMERICK.—1. No. 2. Faggot, now. 3. It is not 
really known who first predched the Gospel in 
Britain. St. Alban is said to have been the first 
Martyr, in 304. When Christianity became the 
established church of the Roman Empire, Britain, 
like the rest of the empire, grew nominally Christian 
—the legions, in fact, were missionary centres, In 
Boman times there were three archbishoprics here— 
London, York, and Caerleon—and these lasted till 
the English conquest. When the pagan Saxons came 
the Christian Romano-Britons were driven to the 
fastnesses of the west, and the country was pagan 
again for one hundred and fifty years. When Angus- 
tive arrived, however, he found Ethelbert’s Christian 
queen worshipping at 8t. Martin's, Canterbury, 
under Bishop Luidhard. Augustine was not the 
great Augustine, and he did not convert the Britons. 


BRkv110, A. J., and Others.—The drawing is right, but 
the joints must be quite air-tight. The fountain is 
of course not “inexhaustible” io the strict sense of 
the word, but it plays for along time. It is really a 
feeble force-pump. It is not the solution of per- 
petual motion, nor is anything else that has ap} 
or will appear in the Boy's OWN PAPER. 


HEAD MASTER.—The subject has been mooted before, 
but we still do not see our way to it. 


G. W.—It all depends on the kind of debts, and the 
circumstances under which they were contracted ; 
but no honest man, or, indeed, any one worthy of 
the name of a man, would attempt to shuffle out of 
his engagements on such a plea. Law is not always 
synonymous with justice. 


C. A. P.—No use to us, thanks, Our engagements in 
that quarter are already made. 


Sam.—Not quite; but Alabama is so called from its 
river; Arkansas is the Algonquin name for the 
Quappas Indians; Carolina was so called after 
Charles 1. ; Columbia after Christopher Columbus ; 
Connecticut is Mohican for “long stream ;” Dela- 
ware is after Lord De la Warr, who died in the bay ; 
Florida was discovered by the Spaniards on Pascua 
Florida, or Easter Sunday ; Georgia was so called 
after George II.; Illinois comes from the Illinois 
Indians; Indiana from the Indians; Iewa from its 
river; Kentucky is Algonquin for ‘‘long river;” 
Maine is from Maine in France, the inheritance of 
Charles 1.’s queen, Henrietta Maria, who pave her 
name to Maryland ; Massachusetts comes from the 
Massachusett Indians; Michigan is Ojibbeway for 
“great lake ;” Minnesota is Dakotah for “troubled 
water ;" Mississippi is the ‘‘ father of waters ;” Mis- 
souri is Indian for ‘‘a boat ;” New Hampshire is 
from Captain John Mason's county, Hampshire in 
England; New Jersey from Sir George Carteret, of 
the Channel Island Jersey, who held it on loan ; New 
York is named after the Duke of York and Albany 
(James I1.), who received it as a little present in 
1664 ; Ohio is Iroquois for ‘beautiful stream ;“ Ore- 

n is called after its river; Pennsylvania after its 
founder, William Penn; Rhode Island is s0 called 
from its supposed resemblance to the island in the 
Levant; Texas from its old Indian Confederacy, 
whose title meant “ friends in common ;” Vermont 
ds the Green Mountaius (ia French, Verts Monta): 
‘Virginia was the name given to Wingantidos, 
honour of England's virgin queen ; and Wisconsin is 
80 called from its river. 


Dick SANDs.—The Chouans were the peasants of Bre- 
tagne and La Vendée, who under Cottereau, fought 
against the Kepublicans during the French Revolu- 
tion, and who derived their name from their secret. 

al of “Chou! chou!” which imitates the 


ery of 
the night-owl, They were 100,000 strong, ‘The Tou- 


Jonnais are the inhabitants of Toulon. 


2—Yx Epitus. 


——— 


No. 176.—Vol. IV. 


‘ = ; Price One Penny. 
SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1882. ees RREIES 


THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. = 


By rue Rey. T. S. Mitiixcroy, 


Author of “ Some of Our Fellows,” “ A Holiday 
Tramp,” ete. 


CHAPTER VI, 


* Co Box,” Mr. Wren said, presently, 
“let us have no more of this. Tell 
me whether you think I had better take 
these two young fellows on board or 
not.” 
“* Yes, sir,” said Box, decidedly. ‘‘ We 
are in want of boys, for’urd, as I said 
afore.” 


“They were approaching the ship's side.” 
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“« Get into the boat, then,’’ the midship- 
man said, resuming his authoritative man- 
ncr. 

“Get in,” said Jack, with great delight, 
pushing Jem forward. 

But Jem held back. He had not made 
up his mind about it. He could not get 
over the remembrance of what he had seen 
at the dockyard gate. 

“Don’t be 8 fool,” Jack whispered. 

But Jem turned round and began to 
walk away. 

“Not so fast, my lad,” cried Box, laying 
his hand upon him. ‘‘ You have got to go 
on board now you are here.” 

“*But I don’t want to,’’ Jem blubbered. 

‘‘More’s the pity,” said the other; 
“cause a volunteer is worth two pressed 
men; but we are short. of hands, and must 
take what we can get; so into the boat 
you go.” 

By this time the boat’s crew were strag- 
gling towards the quay, some of them with 
too much liquor aboard. Jgm was handed 
down between two of them, whether he 
would or no. He kicked and struggled, 
being now as anxious to escape as he had 
been an hour or two earlier to embark ; but 
finding himself pushed unceremoniously 
into the bow, he ceased to resist, and lay 
there in a heap, moaning and sobbing, 
while Jack felt as merry as a grig. 

‘*Shove off; give way,” cried the mid- 
shipman, standing upright that he might 
give the word of command with more 
effect. 

The boat sprang forward with the first 
stroke of the oar, and the midshipman, at 
the same instant, fell backwards, and mea- 
sured his length (not above four feet) in 
the sternshects. He picked himself up 
with as much dignity as he could, and was 
half inclined to be angry with the men for 
having caused the catastrophe, but he 
caught the coxswain’s eye fixed on him 
with a droll expression, as much as to say, 
“You had better grin and bear it,” and 
discreetly kept silence. Box knew his 
place, and, as an old and steady seaman, 
felt. himself not less responsible for the 
behaviour both of the boat and crew than 
the young midshipman, who was now, 
almost for the first time in his life, osten- 
sibly in charge of them. 

“*T wouldn't do nothing about reporting 
of ’em,” he said, in hoarse whisper, as 
they drew near the ship; ‘‘it’s their last 
day ashore.” 

Mr. Wren was too much engaged at that 
moment with his boat to do more than nod 
to the coxswain in token of assent. They 
were approaching the ship’s side, and it 
was a matter of the most tremendous 
importance in the estimation of all con- 
eerned that they should come alongside 
in proper style. Mr. Wren was steering, 
and it was his place to give the word for 
the men to cease pulling. If they should 
give a siroke too much the boat would 
shoot past the gangway, or perhaps come 
into collision with the ship; if, on the 
other hand, he should cry ‘“‘ Oars” too 
soon, she would not have ‘‘way enough 
on” to bring her to the proper position, 
and would have to be hauled up igno- 
miniously with a boathook, in sight of all 
who might be watching them from the 
deck. 

The coxswain good-naturedly gave him a 
wink at the right moment, which the mid 
took this time as ‘‘ between man and man,” 
and acting upon it, brought his boat 
alongside in good style, to the satisfaction 
of the crew and to his own delight. 

“‘Come on board, sir,” he said, reporting 


himself to the officer of the watch, and 
saluting the quarter-deck. 

“« What boys are those?” 

‘Shore boys, sir,” said the midshipman. 
‘* Want berths.” 

“ Let them come aft.” 

By this time Jem had resolved to make 
the best of his position, and stood a little 
way behind Jack, waiting to be questioned. 
He felt a little ashamed of his behaviour, 
and was anxious, now that he was “in for 
it,” to start with a good character. 

The officer of the watch asked them a 
few questions, and reported them to the 
captain, who came from his cabin under 
the poop to look at them. They were 
then sent forward for inspection by the 
doctor, and then aft again to the purser’s 
clerk to have their names entered on the 
books. ; 

“ What’s your name, boy?” 

‘John Smith.” 

“ And yours?” 

«James Smith.” 

“« Brothers?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘“What then ?” 

‘No relation.” 

The ship’s corporal and others who were 
looking on took notice of the resemblance 
between the two boys, and could scarcely 
be persuaded that they were not of the 
same family ; but the first lieutenant, Mr. + 
Bree, or ‘‘ Breeze” as he was generally 
called by the men, denied that there was 
any likeness at all, or if so it was only on 
the outside. It was not everybody who 
could look to the inside as he could. 

“Name Smith is no use, though,” said 
the ship’s corporal; ‘‘we have a dozen 
Smiths on board already. What are we to 
call you?” 

“ Anything you like,” said Jack. 

‘*He’s a che little chap,” said the 
lieutenant, “‘ call hii irp.” And Chirp 
was his name from that time forward. 
Jem also found a name to suit him, as will 
be seen by-and-by. 

It was a wonderful sight, that line-of- 
battle ship, and Jack kept his eyes open 
and observed everything with amazement 
and delight. The quarter-deck, a great 
open space with white and spotless boards 
like a ball-room floor, seemed almost too 
fair to be trodden upon. None but the 
officers were allowed there, except on duty, 
and even the officers kept chiefly to the 
port side, walking up and down inces- 
santly, never either loitering or standing 
still. 


There were on each side short guns or 
carronades, but these being run out occu- 
pied but little space. Even in the captain’s 
cabin under the poop there were guns, 
but they; with their carriages, were so 
polished up that one might have supposed 
they were placed there for ornament rather 
than for use. Under the poop also was 
the wheel, of polished oak and burnished 
brass, with the binnacle in front of it, and 
a marine standing sentry’ at the cabin 
door. On each side, on the bulwarks, 
were the men’s hammocks, white as snow, 
stowed closely together in the wooden 
troughs or casings, called ‘hammock 
nettings.” In the waist, that is between 
the fore and main masts, the principal boats 
were stowed—the launch, the barge, and 
the pinnace, with other smaller boats inside 
them. The cutter and gigs were yet afloat, 
but all that were not wanted for use had 
been got on board in readiness for depar- 
ture. 

Looking down the fore hatchway,.Jack 


saw a series of ladders leading to the main 


deck and the lower and orlop-decks, the 
lowest of which was lost in darkness. On 
each side of the main deck, to which he 
presently descended, he beheld a complete 
range of guns, most of them being 18- 
pounders 3; and on the lower deck a 

louble range of much heavier calibre. 
There were no such guns in those days 
as are manufactured now, nor would 
the “liners” have been able to carry . 
them. Our largest ships now are but 
huge gun-carriages, floating platforms 
‘rising but a few feet above the sea, and 
carrying only two or three pairs of guns of 
enormous size. The old ‘74’s” were like 
castles, rising thirty feet or more from the 
water’s edge, with two tiers of guns one 
above the other. Modern ships are driven by 
steam, and modern guns worked, loaded, 
and pointed by machinery, and protected 
by enormous shields of iron; but in those 
days steam was unknown in the navy, and 
gans were worked by manual labour with 

andspikes and tachie, and neither guns 
nor men had any protection from shot or 
shell or bullets. 

On board the Hailstorm there were 
twenty-one men to each pair of guns, the 
pair being the two opposite each other to 
port and starboard; and their labour was 
so divided, that when both gides were 
being fought at the same time, a part of 
the crew crossed over from side to side 
after each discharge. . 

To each gun there was also a powder- 
boy, whose duty it was to carry charges of 
powder in leathern buckets with close-fit- 
ting covers from the magazine to his is gun 
In these days a gun-cartridge is lifted by 
steam-power to the muzzle of the gun, 
into which it slides as from a tram- 


way. 

Jack looked with especial interest to the 
guns on the main deck, for there he had 
been told his station was to be; and before 
another day had passed he was established 
powder-monkey to gun No. 30 on that 

leck. 

On the lower deck, between the guns, 
were the mess-tables, suspended by iron 
rods from the beams of the deck above. 
These were lowered down when required 
for use, and at other times were fastened 
overhead so as to be entirely out of the 
way. Here also the hammocks for the 
men and boys were slung, suspended from 
hooks in the beams, so close together as 
almost to touch each other. 

Jack had often lain in a hammock at 
home, having made one for himself in an 
outhouse, where he used to lie, fancying 
himeelf at sea, and longing for the time to 
come when he should really between 
decks, instead of in a hay-loft. The time 
was come now. A hammock was provided 
for him, and the place where he was to 
sling it pointed out; but though the tween 
decks was scarcely high enough for a tall. 
man to walk upright there, Jack could not 
reach to the hooks; and when the ship’s 
corporal had slung it for him, it was with 
difficulty that he could raise himself so as 
to slip into it. Of course he had two or 
three falls before he accomplished it; and 
Jem, who was close beside him, also mea- 
sured his length upon the deck, going 
clean over his hammock—in at one side and 
out at the other. < 

Jack laughed and made merry over these 
mishaps; but Jem rubbed his shins and 
bemoaned himself, and wished he had 
never come to sea—it was not at all like 
what he had expected. The other boys, 
amused at his grumbling, played him all 
sorts of tricks, until a marine, who was 
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stationed at the foot of one of the ladders 
with a tallow candle in a horn lantern, the 
only light allowed in that part of the ship, 
told them to ‘‘give over skylarkin’;” 
though, as he said to Jem, ‘it sarved him 
right for being such a growl.” 

The boys soon becamo accustomed to 
their new mode of life ; and as the ship lay 
atanchor at Spithead for a week or more 
before sailing, they had time to learn some- 
thing of their duties before going into blue 
water. The Hailstorm was already filled 
up with provisions, and had the greater 
part of her ammunition on board. Boats 
ame slongside every day bringing further 
supplies; but the crew was not complete. 
Her complement should have been at least 
300, but so many ships were being put 
into commission that it wus difficult to 
collect a sufficient number of hands. 
Every evening the cutters went ashore and 
brought off a few additional men, some 
landsmen, some seamen, who had spent 
their pay on shore and were ready to go 
to sea again, many of them in a state of 
intoxication; brave, good men on board 
ship, never flinching from their duty, 
fearing neither storm nor battle, ready 
to go ‘‘through fire and water’ for their 
country and their king; but, when 
ashore, like overgrown children, with- 
out self-control, without knowledge or 
reason; brought up in ignorance of every- 
thing except their daily work on the gun- 
deck or aloft. No sooner had “Jack” 
or ‘ Bill” arrived in port and received his 
pay than he fell into the hands of Jews and 
harpies, who took advantage of his simple, 
generous nature, pandei to his intem- 
perate desires, plied him with drink, and 
plundered him. 

The crew of the Hailstorm was still short 
of her proper complement, when one morn- 
ing the signal was given to weigh anchor 
and make sail. The semaphore had been 
busy on shore, throwing its long arms 
about ever since daylight; and Captain 
Jervis, who had been on shore, came off in 
his gig, which was immediately run up to 
the davits. The capstan on the main deck 
was manned, and the ship’s band played a 
lively tune to keep the men in step as they 
ran round it. 

Before night the ship was under full sail, 
running before the wind down Channel, 
bound no one knew whither, except the 
captain and perhaps the commander. 
Rumour was that not even Captain Jervis 
himself knew on what service they were 
bound, but that he had sealed orders from 
the Admiralty, which were not to be opened 
till he had reached a certain latitude ; but, 
of course, none of the men for’ard could 
tell anything about that. 

The new hands—and, indeed, many of 
the old ones—were silent and out of sorts 
the day the Hailstorm sailed down Channel, 
for the breeze freshened and chopped round. 
At first Jack had greatly admired the vast 
spread of canvas on the fore and main top- 
masts, which kept the ship steady as long 
as the sails were well filled, though the sea 
was rough. He had thought it impossible 
that a vessel of such stupendous size, which 
scemed almost as firm while they were at 
anchor as if she had been part of the main 
land, could rise or fall much with the 
motion of the waves; but when she heeled 
over, with the wind upon her bean, it 
seemed as if some giant power were press- 
ing her down, and everything was going 
to be turned topey-tarvy. He could not 
keep his footing, but crept along, holding 
on by the guns, till the gunner, Mr. Yapp, 
a broad, big-headed man, with a face which 


looked as if it had been carved out of a bit 
of mahogany, and who was always down 
upon any one who took liberties with his 
guns, gave him a clout on the head and 
bade him ‘‘ keep his paws off.” Mr. Yapp 
was always in a state of “growl” about 
his guys, which might have been made of 
gingerbread from the care he took of them. 
Jack took the gunner’s hint so good- 
humouredly that Mr. Yapp, who did not 
look upon it as a laughing’ matter, was 
still more incensed, and told him not to 
Be ‘‘sarcy,” but afterwards relented, and 
said he had “ got a deal to larn, but would 
soon know all about it,” and took him into 
favour from that moment. 

Jem, who was soon afterwards found 
sitting on the slide of a carronade, was 
knocked off it, with the indignant inquiry 
whether that was what he thought ‘‘the 
guns was made for,” and as Jem muttered 
something in reply, with an angry scowl, 
he received a kick in addition, and was 
told he would ‘‘ never do no good aboard 
ship as lopg as he lived,” a conviction 
which, unfortunately for Jem, Mr. Yapp 
cherished in his soul thenceforth, and never 
got rid of. 

Sea-sickness is torment enough any- 
where, but on board a man-of-war it is, 
while it lasts, particularly inconvenient, 
for there is no resting-place for the un- 
happy sufferer. There are no seats under 
the warks ; the hammock nettings are 
so high and broad that one cannot Jean or 
even look over them at the sea; no one 
on deck ever sits down or even lounges, 
and unless a man or boy is on the doctor’s 
list, he must keep his watch and do his 
work without flinching. Of course, if he 
is very bad, some allowance is made for 
him, and the discipline is best for him in 
theend. He gets his sca-legs and sca- 
stomach much sooner so than if he had a 
sofa to lie upon and a steward to wait upon 
him and to “‘hasten—with a basin.” Jack’s 
indisposition was very quickly over; he 
never missed his muster or his watch, and 
was ready to answer to his name, and to go 
aloft or anywhere else, while Jem was yet 
alimp, helpless, despairing bit of humanity, 


lying hidden in any corner to which he 
could skulk, 
Mr. Yapp found him in that state two 


days after they had sailed from Spithead, 
and stirred him up. ‘‘Get out of this,” 
he said, ‘‘and go on deck. It’s temper, 
that’s what it is. Look at boy Chirp, he 
has a spirit, hehas. But you'll never make 
a sailor as long as the sea is salt!” 

Jem crept from one hiding-place to 
another, but: was compelled to stir himself 
on pain of being well belaboured with a 
rope’s-end, and when he had eaten some 
biscuit, and had felt the salt spray upon 
his face, he revived, and was presently able 
to go about his work, though he did so 
with an air of misery and reluctance. It 
was this dismal, discontented manner that 
gained for him the name by which he came 
to be generally known on board. ‘ Boy 
Smith” was called one day, and did not 
answer. ‘Which Smith is wanted?” the 
marine asked who passed the word below. 
“Do you mean boy irpP?” ‘Boy 
Ohirp? No, I should think not! Boy 
Growl, more likely!” was the reply. 

Jem was found. and told to answer to 
that name in future, and was known by no 
other as long as he remained on board the 
Hailstorm. 

In spite of the rough weather, the crew, 
a large number of whom were landsmen, 
or “hornery seamen,” as they called 
themselves, were exercised at quarters 


every day. Each man had to learn his 
station in the ship and the work required 
of him, both in the usual routine and in 
every case of emergency that could be 
imagined or foreseen, and the commander 
had no light task in appointing each to 
the duty for which he appeared most 
fitted. 

Jack and Jem were to discharge the 
office of powder-boys in time of action, 
and bad to keep watch, to carry messages, 
to wait upon the officers, to go aloft, and 
perform many other duties as their regular 
and daily work. 

As a practical method of making the 
crew acquainted with their duties, an 
alarm was given from time to time of fire, 
or some other imminent danger. Each man 


had his post at such times, and every one 
tried to be before another in reaching it. 
Th 


1@ pumps wore manned, the hatches 
alosod: and every act performed which 
would have been necessary if the ship had 
actually been in flames. So, when an 
enemy was supposed to be in sight, the 
guns were manned, the powder-boys seized 
their buckets, each with a tight-fitting lid 
to protect the contents from accidental 
explosion, the ports were opened, the guns 
trailed and elevated, the process of spong- 
ing and ramming gone through, and the 
guns fired without having been charged, 
after a careful aim had been taken at 
nothing. Mr. Yapp was very energetic 
on these occasions, now on the main, aow 
on the lower deck, giving instructions, 
hurrying the boys, shouting with a sten- 
torian voice, ¥Fire—a—starboard! Fire 
—a—port!” and conducting himself with 
as much earnestness as if he had been 
raking a Frenchman instead of letting off 

mnyworths of priming from the touch- 
Poles of empty guns. Woe, then, to any 
unlucky youngster who neglected to cover 
his bucket down closely, or who failed to 
run along as quickly as his legs could ca: 
him to the gun to which he belonged. 
Mr. Yapp had a stout cane, which he 
would bring down with painful reality 
upon the back or legs of the offender, 
especially if he chanced, like Jem, to bea 
‘‘ growl,” or one for whom Mr. Yapp had 
conceived an aversion. Poor Jem, hurried 
from one end of the deck to the other and 
back again before he had yet learnt to 
stand upright while the ship was in mo- 
tion, gave vent as usual to his ill-temper, 
calling out to Jack whenever there was a 
lull, that it was ‘all no |,” nothing 
but child’s play, and Mr. Yapp, overhear- 
ing him, let him understand that if quar- 
ters were a sham the punishment which he 
administered for slackness or neglect was 
very real indeed, especially when Boy 
Growl was the offender. Boy Chirp, on 
the other hand, though in his haste he 
might lose his footing and roll over, 
under the feet of the gunners, was only 
lifted up again by the ubiquitous gunner, 
and told to be more careful, without even 
a cut from the cane to quicken him. 

It was a great shame, Jem said, and 
Jack himself thought that it was not fair 
play. But a willing, active boy is sure to 
make friends on board ship, as well as 
everywhere else, while the slothful and 
sullen multiply to themselves both labour 
and Soros Shares 20; the proverb is 
especially true, “Give a dog a namo 
and hang him.” The name Grow! clung 
to Jem asif he had been born to it, an’ 
gained him many a cuff and stripe, which 
he would probably have escaped if his 
name had happened to be Chirp. 

(To be continued.) 
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BOATING EVENTS IN 


1882. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOATRACE AND THF CHAMPIONSHIP SCULLING MATCH. 


has been 
the practice 
of the Bo 
Own Pa to 
place on record 
each year the 
result f the 
great University 
Boatrace, with 
which the row- 
ingseason opens. 
Our’ readers 
know by this time that, as the paper is always 
made up several weeks in advance, it is not | 
possible to give the report of the race till the 
event is a comparatively old one. Most boys 
who have an interest in the contest knew all | 
about the race a few hours after it was rowed ; | 
but forall that it would hardly do for their paper | 
to shave , nothing at all about it; so, on the 
principle that it’s ‘‘ better late than never,” we 
shall give a brief account of it here, as well as 
of the championship sculling match which fol- 


b 


lowed two days later. 
The University Boatrace of 1882 will be 


especially ‘for the disappointed ones, for, of 


course, rowed on April 1st, the race could hardly ‘ 


help turning out a ‘‘sell.” And a “‘sell” it 
certainly did turn out, for neither of the crews 
were up to tha mark, and one of the two was so 
far below the mark that it took them twenty 
seconds after the others to get up to the wip- 
ning-post. 

Those of us who had witnessed the defeat of 
the Light Blues last year had t hopes that 
this year they would do something to retrieve 
their honours, and with this hope prominent in 
our hearts, and visible in our neckties, a party 
of us once more risked our precious persons and 
ventured upon the bosom of Father Thames 
from London to Putney to see the sport. It 
was a id deal more cheery work than last 
year, when we had to turn out at cockcrow and 
perform a raw chilly journey up stream. This 
time the sun was shining brightly, and instead 
of cutting into our night's rest, we were able to 
idle about a bit in town before we started. 

There, in the streets and shops, we could not 
help noticing that not nearly as much interest 
seems to be taken in the race as formerly, Why, 
when we were boys, every one sported colours 
on boatrace day! Shops used to be ablaze 
with blue—one half light the other half dark— 
blue ties, blue ribbons, blue caps, blue gloyes, 
blue bootlaces, Alas ! in these degenerate days 
it is quite rare to find such signs of enthusiasm, 
and one fears it does not pay. However, we 
were determined to keep up the old traditions, 
and let every one who cared know whom we 
backed. 


Of course the great question, as our steamer 
plodded its way up to the course, was—Who 
was going to win? We could easily answer the 
question—Who did we hope would. win? But 
it was not easy to say whether our favourites 
were going to be the favourites of fortune. The 
fact was, we were all along rather doubtful of 


MORTLAKE 


memorable in severa) respects. Not the least | the Light Blues. 


was a very comfortable arrangement, 


all. Unless a crew has ‘‘form,” weight and 
strength go for comparatively little. 

What is ‘‘form”? some one asks. Well, in 
a crew, it may be almost called the art of working 
together. A crew whose ‘‘form” is good will row 
| like one man. Each of the eight oara will strike 
the water at the same moment, and “ grip” the 
| water the instant it does so. Every stroke will 
| be pulled well and honestly through. Not a 
moment will be lost between the end of one 
stroke and the swing forward for the next. The 
; swing will be all “in the boat,” and on no 
, account a roll sideways, and above all no one 
will be guilty of the sad fault of feathering his 
oar in the water. These are some of the essen- 
tials of good form which all amateur rowers, 
boys especially, would do well to remember. 
Nothing looks prettier than a boat pulled in 
good form ; and nothing, added to good con- 
dition and strength, is more certain to lead on 
to victory. 

Alas! our friends the Light Blues, with all 
their muscle and all their weight, never during 
all the time of practice managed to get into 

ood form. Once or twice during their training 
they did bits of work, which elated the 
hearts of their admirers. But they were not to 
be relied un, and the longer they tried to acquire 
form the worse they seemed to get. 

So, though we wore light blue colours, we did 
not feel very sure of our men. 

But Oxford too—and this was a little conso- 
lation—lacked form also. It certainly had it far 
better than its rivals, but all along there had 
been some mischief at work in its crew which 
semed to defy cure. 7 The stroke was not clean, 
and frequently anything but regular, and the 
boat, fast as it Leavelied. often had taken torolling 
about in an unhealthy manner; and besides all 
this, Oxford had in Higgins a stroke oarsman 
lighter than any who ever rowed in that 
seat in a University race. It was generally 


| Map of the Course ~ 


' 


FULHAM 


If weight and strength were 8 i 
of these is that it was rowed on All Fools’ Day. | all that was required to win a race, we should | only weighed nine stone six pounds in such 2 


have been pretty confident ; but they are not 


regarded as next to madness to put a man who 


responsible post, and many and lugubrious were 
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the prophecies as to the consequences of such a 
step to the prospects of the Dark Blue. How- 
ever, the event proved otherwise. 

By the time we had fairly reckoned up the 
fespective merits and faults of either crew, 
our snorting little steamer had floundered 
through old Putney Bridge, and it wanted no 
mnaster of the ceremonies to inform us we were 
already on the course. 

However much the London shopkeepers may 
fall away in their enthusiasm, there seemed no 
Jack of interest on the river banks. A fine Satur- 
diay noon is sure to bring plenty of sightseers 
clown, and this year the swarm seemed as great as 
ever. At the boathouses the riverside seemed to 
be perfectly alive with people. The chance of 
beholding a real live Bniversit; oarsman, of 
seeing him walk on his two feet like any other 
znortal, of hearing him speak or even seeing 
thim laugh, really seems to be irresistible to 
ssome people. One would think the sixteen 
modest youths who annually take part in this 
race were beings of another sphere altogether, 
to padse by the way they are always gaped at 
at Putney before the race. 

While the crowd is performing this duty we 
shave to look after our places on one of the boats 
which follow the race, and after a good deal of 
bother we find ourselves comfortably quartered 
and ready for the start. 

The talk all round us is not at all encouragin 
for onr side. Everybody is taking for grant 
that Cambridge will be beaten. e other day, 
when both boats rowed over the whole course 
in practice, Oxford did the distance twenty 
seconds quicker than Cambridge—a tremendous 
difference—and if they did it then, why should 
mot they do it now? 

“* Besides,” says some one, ‘‘ how can Cam- 
‘bridge row in a boat so much too small for 
them?” 

Just then there is a shout at the boathouse, 
sand Cambridge, as the challengers (having been 
beaten last year), put off amid the plaudits of 
friends and foes, and pull towards where we are. 
As they do so, the truth of this last remark be 
comes evident. They are far too big for their 
boat. It reminds one of a fellow trying to put 
on one of his old jackets—it’s a fearfully tight 
fit—and the men look dreadfully cramped and 
crowded. Very different from the Dark Blues 
who follow them in a minute or two, swinging 
easily, and looking as if they knew already how 
the race was going to end. 


The following are the names and weights of 
the rival crews :— 


OXFORD. ST. LB, 

1. G.C. Bourne, New .. 10 13 
2, R. 8. de Havilland, Corpus .. ny 
3. G. 8. Fort, Hertford .. = +» 12 3h 
4. A.B. Paterson, Trinity ..  .. 12 12 
5. A. 8. Kindersley, Exeter .. + 1S 43 
6. E, Buck, Hertford .. Ss - 1220 
7. D. E. Brown, Hertford “ . 126 
A. H. Higgins, Magdalen (stroke).. 9 6} 
E. H. Lyon, Hertford (coxswain) .. 7 12 
CAMBRIDGE. ST. LB. 

1. L. RB. Jones, Jesus ni 
2 A.M. Hutchinson, Jesus. 2 Wb 
3. J.C. Fellowes, First Trinity 127 
4. P.H. Atkin, Jesus... oe 12 Of 
5. E. Lambert, Pembroke 1112 
G. S, Fairbairn, Jesus Ll STS 10) 
7. C. W. Moore, Christ’s o o U7 
8. P. Smith, First Trinity (stroke)... 11 1 

P. L, Hunt, Cavendish (coxswain).. 7 5 


While the boats are getting ready to start, 
another Jong shout from the banks and river 
-announces that something unusual is happening 
somewhere, and we soon discover what it is. 
The umpire’s boat is coming along to take up 
its position, with the Royal Standard flying at 
its mast-head. We have got royalty down to 
sce the race, and of course we join ns loudly as 
any one in cheering the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, whose love of English 
‘sport has done as much as anything to make 
them such favourites with all classes of the peo- 


le. We only wish they were likely to see a 
etter race. 

There is Mr. Searle (an old familiar friend to 
all who have watched the race start for many 
years past) ready to give the signal. He will 
count three and then lower his handkerchief. 
The two crews reach forward, the blades of their 
oars resting lightly on the water, and their feet 
ready to kick their stretchers the moment the 
signal is given. They haven't long to wait. 
‘One, two, three—Go!” and at the word, toa 
beautiful start, both boats dart forward, and the 
race for 1882 is begun. 

The only opportunity we had of seeing Cam- 
bridge ahead was in the firat minute of the race. 
They started away at a stroke of 40 to the 
minute against 38 of Oxford, and for a few yards 
saicoeeded # in showing a slight lead. But it 
meant nothing. In fact their quick stroke came 
to be very much like a scramble, and when, 
after a few seconds, both boats settled down to 
a quieter stroke, Cambridge was rolling and al- 
ready showing signs of its bad form. By the 
time the Creek was reached, 1 min. 10sec. after 
the start, any advantage they ever held was atan 
end, and the dark blue flag on the nose of the Ox- 
ford boat was ahead—never to recede till the win- 
ning-post was reached. A hard piece of racing 
ensued up along the Concrete Wall ; Cambridge 
trying all it knew to keep level, and Oxford 
equally bent on rowing down its adversary. 
Just here, of the two, Cambridge were showin; 
slightly better style ; but Oxford quickly pulled 
up, and in proportion as they improved the 
Light Blues got wild and demoralised. Their 
stroke dropped down to 36, and even that was 
raggedly lone, and we could see the oars 
splash in and out of the water with anything 
but machine-like precision. All this time Ox- 
ford was gradually improving its lead, and set- 
tling down to a long steady drag which did 
great credit to their li, he weight stroke, of 
whom every one expected that he would hurry 
ue stroke on the big longer-armed men behind 

im. 

Before the race was a quarter over it was evi- 
dent to most people that, provided there were no 
accident, Oxford had the thing in their own 
hands. At first the Dark Blues did not make 
a very sudden leap to the front, and once or 
twice it seemed as if Cambridge, whatever its 
final fate, was going to hang on to its rival and 
be troublesome ; but all thought of this was 
soon dispelled, and at the end of the first mile 
there was a clear gap of daylight between the 
two boats. 

For, the rest of the way the question was, 
what would the leaders win by ? And the general 
opinion seemed to be that they might win by 
anything they pleased. Cambridge had alread 
fallen to pieces, and did not seem to have auch. 
a thing as a spurt left inthem. Without doubt 
their plight was to a large extent, if not mainly, 
due to the smallness of their boat ; but at an: 
rate they were beaten long before Hammersmit! 
was ed, and as a race, the contest ceased 
to be interesting. Oxford rowed well, im- 
proving as they went on, and with a hard tide 
under them, and a wind at their backs, their 
boat travelled at a great rate. Hammersmith 
Bridge was shot in 7min. 40sec. from the start 
by he leaders, Cambridge being 9 seconds be- 

ind, 

Things went still worse with the Light Blues 
after this, for turning into Corney Reach they 
encountered a cross wind, which seemed to add 
to their troubles as they rolled on. Once, in- 
deed, it looked very much as if a big crab was 
being caught on one side of the boat, and the 
little craft seemed rather like capsizing, and so 
ending the race in a very decided way. How- 
ever, they righted themselves, but only to find 
ute Dark Blues still farther and more hopelessly 
ahead. 

Scarcely was this little adventure over when 
a loud shout from our skipper announced some 
new excitement, and looking ahead we saw a 
boatful of small boys right in our course. It 
was an anxious moment, for it seemed impos- 
sible to avoid running them down. Bat Provi- 
dence, they say, tukes special care of certain 
persons, and smal] boys in an open boat on the 


University racecourse seem to be some of them. 
By dint of hard steering, and ranning ourselves 
up against a barge, we just shaved clear of the 
small intruders, who, apparently taking the 
whole adventure very calmly, went on their way 
Tejoicing, leaving us to make up for lost time 
and give chase to the two boats, 

We did not miss much. Oxford was still 
drawing away ahead, and Cambridge still toil- 
ing astern; now and then breaking out into a 
glimmer of a spurt, which, however, never 


altered the cruel gap between the boats, and 
always soon dropped down to the ordinary 
pace. 


Oxford went under Barnes Bridge in 16 min. 
49sec. from the start, Cambridge following 
some seven or eight lengths behind, at a sadly 
laboured pace. As usual, the losers made one 
final effort between here and the winning post. 
Of course ‘to good could come of it, but British 
pluck always looks for a spfirt Letween Barnes 
Bridge and Mortlake, and Smith made it now. 
It did not alter the positfon of the boats at all. 
Oxford, rowing well within itself, passed the 
wipning-post twenty good seconds ahead, and 
so won one of the most hollow races that recent 
years have seen. ‘i 

Thus ended the thirty-ninth race rowed be- 
tween the rival Universities. The following 
is a list of the results from the beginning, from 
which it will be seen that Oxford’s score now 
stands at twenty-one, and Cambridge’s at seven- 
teen, while the dead heat of 1877 makes up the 
ist. 

The time of the winning crew—20 min. 12 
sec.—has only twice been beaten in a University 
race, once in 1869, when Oxford covered the 
course in 20 min. 5 sec., and onee in 1873, when, 
using sliding-seats for the first time, the Light 
Blues accomplished the distance in the wonder- 
fully short time of 19min. 35sec. This year 
both wind and tide were as favourable as they 
could be to a quick passage, and this enabled 
Oxford, with only an indifferent ctew, to secure 
a triumph against time which many a better 
crew, less favoured by the elements, have failed 
in achieving. 


Yr.| Date. [Wr.| Course, |T!™*! won by 
1929/June 10 . .Oxf.'Henley ....|14 30 jeastly 
1836,June 17 ..|Cm.|Wat. to Put.|$6 0 |1min. 

1839 April 8 “|W. 31 0 |Imin. 45sec. 
1840) April 15 | .[Cin. |W. to l29 80 | of alength 
1841/April 14. .|Cm_|W. to IS 30 |Imin. 4eec. 
1842\June 11 ..|Oxf.|W. to [80 45 |138ec. 
1845/March 16|Cm.|P. to 23 80 'Sosec. 
*1846|April 3 ..|Cm.|M. to 21 5 |two lengths 
1849|March 29\Cm.|P. to M...../22 0 iy 
1840/Dec, 15 ..{Oxf.'P. to M. eax 

1852|April 3 :./Oxf.'P. to M.... [21 36 

1854|April 8 | .|Oxf.|P. to M.....125 29 

1856|March 15|Cm.|M. to P.....125 50 

11857/April 4 . .[Oxf.|P. ‘to 35 

1858|/March 27|Cm.|P. to 21 23 

1850]April 15..|Oxf.|P. to M.....J24 40 

1860|March 3i/Cm.|P. to M- 5 

1861|March 23/Oxf.|P. to M. 30 

1362/April 12..{Oxf.|P. to M. 41 

t1863!3 to 6 

1864 to J21 40 }26s0c. H 
1865|April 8 ..|Oxf.’P. to M. 21 24 |four lengths ; 
1966|March 24|Oxt.|P. to M.....125 85 |15sec. 
1867|April 18. .|Oxf. P. to M- 40 jbalf a length 
1868|April 4. .|Oxf.|P. to M. 56 lengths 
1860/March 17|0xf.'P. to Mf. . 5 |three length: 
1870|April 6. .|Cm. P. to 4 {1d lengths 
1871/April_ 1..|Cm.'P.to M. [23 5 jone length 
1872|March 23/Cm.|P. to M.....]21 15 jtwo Jongihs 
1873|March 29|Cm.|P. to M.....|19 35 [St lengths 
1874/March 28|Cm.|P. to M. 35 /8 lengths 
1875|March 20|Oxf.'P. to M. 2 flo lengths 
1876/April 8 ..|Cm.!P. to 20 Jeasily 
11877|March 24/d h.|P. to 8 |doad heat 
1878|April 13. ./Oxf. P. to M.....|22 13 |ten lengths 
1879|April § ..|Cm.|P. to M. 1g |3} le 
1880/March 22/Oxf./P. to M. 1 23 Lengths 
1881|April 8 ..|Oxf.|P. to M...../21 51 ngths 
1g82/April 1 :./OxfP. to 20 12 ten lengt! 


* The first University race rowed in outriggers. 


+ The first race in which either University rowed in 
the present style of eights without keel ; also the first 
time either rowed with round oars. Both used the 
same kind of oars and boats. 


¢ From the High Bridge to Putney Pier. 
$ Both crews used sliding seats for the first time. 
|| The Oxford bow man damaged his oar. 
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While we are recording the aquatic per- 
formances of the year, it would never do to leave 
unmentioned the famous race for 


THE SCULLING CHAMPIONSHIP, 


which was rowed on April 3rd, on the Tyne, 
between Edward Hanlan, the Canadian, and 
Robert Boyd, the best of our English scullers. 
The match had been for a long time in contem- 
plation. On one side, the north countrymen on 
the banks of the Tyne were anxious if possible 
to recover for their river its old fame of being 
the nursery of the best scullers in the world, while 
our ian cousin, not unnaturally, did not 
feel comfortable till he had added to his other 
victories that of beating our best man. 

The event was quite as exciting in its way 
as the University Boatrace on the Thames; and 
the di northern river must have been 
astonished at the erowds which turned out on 
-\pril 3rd to witness the contest between perhaps 
the two finest scullers,in the world. 


Hanlan had been the favourite all along, and 
his performance now justified the expectations 
of his admirers, Boyd, however, was not with- 
out partisans who seemed to be confident of his 
success up till the moment of the start, which 
took place amid the greatest excitement at the 
appointed hour. 

th men got away on eynal terms, and for a 
few seconds Boyd, who had evidently been ‘im- 
pressed with the importance of leading at the 
start, had the advantage. But beautifully as 
he sculled (and there was no mistake about his 
fine form), Hanlan sculled still more prettily 
and effectively. After 200 yards he came to 
the front with apparently no effort, and pullin; 
well within himself, had the race to himself al 
the rest of the way. In vain Boyd came on 
with a fine strong swing, which would have run 
any other opponent hard. The Canadian quietly 
held his own, and even restrained his energy, so 
that instead of winning by some hundreds of 
yards, as he might easily have done, he only 


reached the winning: post four lengths ahead of 
his rival. Indeed, if the race proved anything, 
it proved that we shall have to bring out a far 
finer sculler than has ever yet rowed on English 
waters if we are to hope to win back the sculling 
championship to our shores. 

Meanwhile no one can possibly grudge Hanlan 
his well-deserved honours. ose who know 
him say he is one of the most modest and un- 
assuming of men; a temperance man too, from 
his earliest youth ; and every one now knows he 
is the grandest sculler going. Of course we 
shall be glad, for the honour of the old country, 
if some day an Englishman can be found to 
beat him, but it does not look like it just now, 
Boyd is pretty certainly the best man we could 
have put up against him, and, as we have seen, 
Boyd was nowhere, and a champion sculler is 
not to be found and trained in a day ; so it may 
be some time before the Boy's OWN Paver has 
any fresh news to give its readers on the subject 
of the sculling championship 


THE FIFTH-FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THe ActHor or “THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE GUINEA WATCH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE MATCH AGAINST THE COUNTY. 


boys, astounded and bewildered by | 
this un revelation, slowly rose 
to obey the Doctor's order, leaving Loman 
alone with the head master. 

The boy was ashy pale as Dr. Senior 
turned to him and said, solemnly, 

“How do you account for this, Lo- 
man?” 

Loman lowered his eyes and made no! 
reply. 

‘Answer me, please, Loman. Can you 
account for this?” 5 

“No.” 

‘Did you ever see this paper before?” 

“No.” ‘ 

“* Do you know how it came into your 
Juvenal ?” 

“No.” 

“Did you know anything at all about 
the lost paper B 

“No.” 

The Doctor looked long and searchingly 
at him as he said once more, 

«‘Loman, are you sure you are telling | 
me the truth? - You know nothing what-: 
ever about the paper—nover saw it before 
this moment?” 

“No.” 

“You knew the paper had been missed 
off my desk?” 

“Yes.” 

‘ Had you the least reason for believing 
any boy took it?” 

Loman hesitated. 

“I would rather not say,” he said at; 
last. 

“You must please answer me frankly, 
Loman. Had you any reason, I ask, for | 
believing any boy took the paper?” 

“Must I say?” asked Loman. 

“ Yes—you must.” 

‘Well, then, I did fancy some one had 
taken it?” 

** Who?” 

,_ ‘Greenfield senior,” said Loman, flush- 
ing quickly as he said the name. 

“And what made you suspect Greenfield 
senior P”” 


** All the boys suspected him.” 

“That is not an answer, 
Why?” 

‘* Because, for one thing,” said Loman, 
sullenly, ‘‘he was seen coming out of your 
study that evening.” 

“ And why else?” 

‘ Because he came out so high in the 
exam.” 

‘‘And for these reasons you suspected 
Greenfield of taking the paper ? y did 
you not mention the matter to me?” 

Loman did his best to look virtuous. 

“T did not wish to get any one into 
trouble.” 

** And you preferred to let an affair like 
this go on without taking any steps to have 


Loman. 


it cleared up? Did Greenfield deny the 
charge?” 

7 0.” 

“Did he admit it?” 

“Very nearly. He wouldn’t speak to 


any one for months.” 

« And you really believe that Greenfield 
took the paper?” 

Loman looked up at the Doctor for a 
moment and answered, 
“Yes.” 
if Did you lend him your Juvenal at any 


18 

es Mot that I remember.” 

“Do you suppose he put the paper in 
tho book?” oe y Reet 

“IT couldn’t say; but I don’t see who 
else could.” 

“That will do, Loman; you can go. 
Kindly leave the paper and the Juvenal 
with me.” 

Loman turned to go, but the Doctor 
stopped him with one more question. 

“You know, I suppose, that the ques- 
tions which feu actually had set for the 
Nightingale Examination were quite dif- 
ferent from those on the paper?” 

“Yes,” said Loman. ‘I mean—that 
is,” he added, stammering, and taking up 
the Paper in question, ‘‘I see by this 
paper they were quite different.” 


«Yes; you can go now, Loman.” 

There was something so solemn and hard 
in the head master’s voice as he dismissed 
the boy, that made Loman feel very un- 
comfortable as he slowly departed to his 
‘own study. 

He, at any rate, was in no humour for 
enjoying the big football match which was 
just beginning. 

And it must be confessed the event of 
the morning had had the effect of discon- 
a ting a good many more than himself. 
Stansfield had quite hard work going 
round among his troops and rousing them 
once more to the proper pitch of enthu- 
siasm. 

“‘«What—whatever does it matter,” he 
said, “if the fellow did take it? You 
didn’t take it, Winter, or you, Wren; and 
what on earth’s the use of getting down in 
the mouth, and perhaps losing the match, 
because of it? e’re always having our 
football spoiled by some jolly row or other,” 
he added, with a groan. ‘‘I tell you what 
it is, let’s only lick these fellows this after- 
noon, and then J’ll howl and groan, and 
do anything you like, for a week.” 

There was no resisting such a generous 
offer. The fellows made up their minds to 
forget everything else that afternoon but 
the ‘‘County,” and so to play that the 
County should have some difficulty in soon 
forgetting them. 

“Fire away, you fellows, and peel!’ 
cried Stansfield, as Oliver and Wraysford 
sauntered past. 

They fired away. But while dressing 
they exchanged a few words on the for- 
bidden subject. 

“Did you ever expect it would be 
brought home to Loman like this, Noll?” 
asked Wray. 

‘No, I didn’t. And yet in a way—” 

“Eh? What do you say?” 

“Why, Wray, you remember me saying 
that that evening, after I left the study, 
the only fellow I met in the passage be- 
sides Simon was Loman?” 
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““Yes; so you did.” 

“He was xving towards the Doctor's 
study,” said Oliver. 

“Hum! I remember now you said 
£0.” 

‘And yet,” continued Oliver, plunging 
into his jersey—‘‘and yet I can’t see how, 
if he did take the paper, he didn’t do 
better in the exam. He came out so very 

low.” 

«Yes, that’s queer, unless he took a fit 
of repentance all of a sudden, and didn’t 
look at it.” 

‘‘Then it’s queer he didn’t destroy it, 
instead of sticking it in his Juvenal.” 

‘¢ Well, I suppose the Doctor will clear 
it up, now he’s on the scent.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Oliver; ‘but, I 
say, old man,”’ he added, “‘of course there's 
no need for us to say anything about it to 
anybody. The poor beggar doesn’t want 
our help to get him into trouble.” 

“No, indeed. I'd be as glad, quite, if it 
were found to be another wrong scent, 
after all,” said Wraysford. ‘The fellow’s 
in a bad enough way as it is.” 

“‘Are you nearly ready, you two?” 
thundered Stansfield at the door. 

“Just ready!” they exclaimed; and in 

another minute they too had dismissed 
from their minds everything but ‘ St. Do- 
minic’s v. County,” as they trotted off to 
join the rest of their comrades on the field 
of battle. 
. And, indeed, for the next two hours 
there was no opportunity, even had they 
desired it, for any one to think of anything 
but this momentous struggle. 

For three years running the County had 
beaten the schoolboys, each time worse 
than before, until at last the latter had got 
to be afraid the others would begin to 
think them foemen not worthy of their 
steel. This year they hardly dared hope a 
better fate than before, for the enemy were 
down in force. Yet the boys had deter- 
mined to die hard, and at least give their 
adversaries all the trouble they could be- 
fore their goal should fall ; and of this they 
were all tbe more sanguine, because their 
team was the very best the school could 
muster, and not a man among them but 
knew his businses, and could be depended 
on to do it too. 

Bad luck! Of course, just when it’s not 
wanted there’s a breeze got up, plowing: 
right down the field, and in the very tee’ 
of the schoolboys, who have lost the toss, 
and have to play from the oak-tree end for 
the first half of the game! 

‘It’s always the way!” growls Ricketts. 
“‘They’ll simply eat us up while they’ve 
got the chance, you see!” 

“*No they won’t,” says Stansfield, bound 
to take a cheerful view of things. ‘‘ We’re 
strong in backs. It’s not like last match, 

- when Greenfield wasn’t playing, and Loman 
was there to make such a mess of it.” 

‘* Well, it’s a comfort, that, anyhow.” 

‘“‘Of course it is,” says the captain. 
«« What you fellows have got to do is to 
keep the ball in close and nurse it along 
all the while, or else ran—but you'd better 
let the quarter-backs do that.” 

This sage advice is not thrown away on 
the worthies who lead the van for St. 
Dominic’s, and an opportunity for putting 
it into practice occurs the moment the 
game begins. For the School has to kick 
off, and to kick off against that wind is a 
hopeless business. tansfield does not 
attempt anything like a big kick, but just 
drives the ball hard and low on to the legs 
of the County forwards, sending his own 
men close after it, so that a scrimmage is 


formed almost at the very spot where the 
ball grounds. 

‘* Now, School, sit on it! Do you hear?” 
calls out the captain, and certainly it looks 
as if that unhappy ball were never destined 
to see the light again. The enemy’s for- 
wards cannot get it out from among the 
feet. of the School forwards, try all they 
will, until, by sheer weight, they simply 
force it through. And then, when it does 
go throug! , there is young Forrester of 
the Fourth ready for it, and next moment 
it is back in its old place in the middle of 
the “‘mush.” In due time, out it comes 
again—this time on Wren’s side—and once 
agein, after a short run, there it is again, 
on almost the identical spot of earth where 
it has undergone its last two poundings. 

‘<Played up, Dominics!” cries out 
Stansfield, cheerily. ‘‘ Stick to it now!” 

Stick to it they do, with the wind fresh 
on their faces, and the County fellows 
charging and plunging aud shoving like 
fury upon them. 

Ah! there goes the ball, out at the 
County end for a wonder. The spectators 
cheer loudly for the schoolboys. Little 
they know! It had much better have 
stayed there among their feet than roll out 
into the open. e County quarter-back 
has it in his hands in a twinkling, and in 
another twinkling he has lifted it with a 
drop-kick high into the air, all among the 
wind, which carries it, amid cheers and 
shouts, right up to the boundary of the 
School goal. 

80 much for cutting through the scrim- 

mage! 
Wraysford, the Dominican “back,” is 
ready for it when it drops, and, without 
touching-down, runs out with it. Heis a 
cautious fellow is Wraysford, and does not 
often try this game. But the ball has far 
outstripped the enemy’s forwards, and so 
he has a pretty open field. But not for 
long. In a few seconds the County is upon 
him, and he and the ball are no longer 
visible. Then follow a lot more scrimmages, 
with similar results. . It is awfully slow for 
the g; , but Stansfield rejoices over 
it, and the County men chafe. 

“Can’t you let it out there P Play looser, 
and let it through!” says their captain. 

Loose it is. 

“«That’s better!” says the County cap- 
tain, as presently the ball comes out with 
a bound full into the quarter-back’s hands, 
who holds it, and, to the horror of the 
boys, makes his mark before he can be 
collared. 

The scrimmage has been near up to the 
Dominican goal within a kick—and now, 
as the schoolboys look round first at the 
goal and then at the County man with the 

, the distance looks painfully small. 
And even if it were greater, this 
would do the business. 

The County man takes plenty of room 


wind 


back from his mark, up to which the School’ 


forwards stand ready for one desperate 
rush the moment the ball touches the 
ground. Alas, it isno go! They have a 
knowing hand and a quick foot to deal 
with. Before they can cover the few yards 
which divide them the ball is dropped 
beautifully, and flies, straight as an arrow, 
over the goal-post, amid the tremendous 
cheers of the County men and their friends. 
‘‘Never mind!” says Stansfield, as his 
men walk out once more to the fray, 
“they shan’t get another before half- 
time!” e 
Won't they? Such is the perversit 
of that creature people call luck, and su 
is the hatred it has for anything like a 


boast, that two minutes—only two minutes 
—after the words are out of the cap- 
taiu’s mouth, another Dominican goal has 
fallen. 

For Stansfield in kicking off gets his foot 
toomuch under the ball, which consequently 
rises against the wind and presents an 
easy catch to any one who comes out to 
takeit. A Cuuoty forward sees his chance. 
Rushing up, hé catches the ball, and instan- 
taneously, so it seems, drop-kicks it, 


.& tremendous kick clean over the School 


goal, before even the players have all taken 
up their places after the last catastrophe. 
his is dreadful! worse than ever! 
Never in their worst days had such a thing 
happened. For once in a way Stansfield’s 
hopefulness deserts him, and he feels the 
School is in for an out-and-out hiding. 

The captain would like extremely to blow 
some one up if he only knew whom. It is 
80 aggravating sometimes to have no one 
to blow up. Nothing relieves the feelings 
80, does it ? 

However, Stansfield has to bottle up his 
feelings, and behold! once more he and 
his men are in battle array. 

This time it’s steady all again, and the 
ball is kept well out of sight. It can’t 
even elip out behind now, as before; for 
the School quarter-backs are up to that 
dodge, and ready to pounce upon it before 
it can be lifted or sent flying. Indeed, the 
only chance the wretched ball has of seeing 
daylight is— 

tullo! half-time ! 

The announcement falls on joyful ears 
among the Dominicans. They have worked 
hard and patiently against heavy odds; 
and they fecl they really deserve this re- 
spite. 

P NOW at last, if the wind wouldn’t change 
for them, they have changed over to the 
wind, which blows no longer in their faces, 
but gratefully on to their backs. 

The kick-off is a positive luxury under 
such circumstances; Stansfield needn’t be 
afraid of skying the ball now, and he isn’t. 
It shoots up with a prodigious swoop and 
soars right away to touch-line, so that the 
County's “ back” is the first of their men 
to go intoaction. He brings the ball back 
deftly and prettily, slipping in and out 
among his own men who get beside him as 
a sort of body-guard, ready at any moment 
to carry on ball. It is ludicrous to see 
Ricketts and Winter and Callonby flounder 
about after him. The fellow is like an ecl. 
One moment you have him, the next he’s 
away; now you're sure of him, now he’s 
out of all reach. Ah! Stansfield ’s got him 
at last! No he hasn’t;. but Winter has— 
No, Winter has lost him ; and—just look— 
he’s past all the School forwards, no one 
can say how. 

Young Forrester tackles him gamely—- 
but young Forrester is no hand at eel- 
catching ; in fact the eel catches Forrester 
and leaves him gracefully on his back. 
Past the quarter- 3! The man has a 
charmed life ! 

Ah! ‘Thank goodness, Greenfield has 
got him at last. Yes, Mr. Eel, you may 
wriggle as hard as you like, but you'll 
hardly find your way out of that grip 
without leave ! 

Altogether this is a fine run, and makes 
the School see that even with the wind they 
are not going to have it all their own way. 
However, they warm up wonderfully after 
this. 

Steady is still the word (what id play 
we should get if it were always the word at 
football, you schoolboys! You may kick 
and run and scrimmage splendidly, but if 
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you are not steady—but this is digression). 
Steady is still the word, and every minute 
St. Dominic’s pulls better together. The 
forwards work like one man, and, lighter 
weight though they are, command the 
scrimmages by reason of their good “ pack- 
ing.” 

Wren and young Forrester, the quarter- 
backs, are ‘‘ dead on” the ball the moment 
it peeps out from the scrimmage; and 
behind them at half-back Oliver and Bul- 
linger are not missing a chance. If they 
did, Wraysford is behind them, a prince of 
“backs.” 

Oh for a chance to put this fine machinery 
into motion! Time is flying, and the um- 
pire is already fidgeting with his watch. 


ful task of marking him pass one half- 
back and floor another before he is ar- 
rested. 

“I’m here!” cries Wraysford’s voice at 
that moment; and next instant the ball is 
again hurrying on towards the County goal 
in Wraysford’s arms, Greenfield once more 
being in close attendance. 

And now the County backs come into 
action, and the first of them collars Wrays- 
ford. But it is Oliver who collars the ball, 
and amid the shouts, and howls, and cheers 


of players and spectators rushes it still on- | 


ward. The second ‘‘ back ”’ is the County’s 
only remaining hope, nor surely ‘will he 
fail. He rushes at Oliver. Oliver rushes 
at him. Wraysford, once more on his feet, 
rushes on them both. 


“Look out for the ball there,” is the 
panic cry of the County. Aye, look in- 
deed! Oliver is down, but Wraysford has 
it, and walks with it merrily over the 
County’s goal-line, and deposits it on 
the ground in the exact centre of the 
posts. 

“There never was such a rush up, or such 
@ pretty piece of double play,” say the 
knowing ones among the onlookers, and 
| when a minute later the ball is brought 
| out, and Stansfield kicks it beautifully over 
| the goal, every one says that it is one of the 
best-earned goals that old meadow has ever 
seen kicked, and that St. Dominic’s, 
though beaten, has nothing in that day’s 
performance to be ashamed of. 

(To de continued.) 


Oh, for one chance! And while we speak 


‘ 


here it comes, A County man has just darted 
up along the touch-line half the length of the 
field, Wren goes out to meet him, and behind 
Wren—too close behind—advances Oliver. The 
County man thinks twice before delivering him- 
self up into the clutches of one of these heroes, 
and ends his run with a kick which, Oliver 
being not in his place, Wraysford runs forward 
to take. Now Wraysford has hardly had a run 
this afternoon. He means to have one now! 
And he does have one, He takes the ball flying, 
gives one hurried look around, and then makes 
right for the thick of the fray. Who backs him 
up? Greenfield for one, and all the rest of 
St. Dominic's for the other. 

“Stick close,” he says to.Oliver, as he flies 
past. Oliver wants no bidding. He follows his 
man like his shadow. In and out among the 
forwards, and round about past the quarter- 
backs; and when at last Wraysford is borne 
down by a combined force of half and three- 
quarter-backs, Greenfield is there to take the 
ball on. 

“Look out there!” cries the County cap- 
tain, “‘mark that man.” The County does 
mark that man, and they have the pain- 


The Scrimmage. 
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WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. 


(A SEQUEL TO “THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD.”) 


By Gorpon SraBiys, M.D., RN. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE RESCUE—HOMEWARD BOUND—ALL'8 WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


NEVER have been able to learn with a ago. when every man Jack of his crew was | with his own eyes thut it was the Arran- 
sufficient degree of exactitude whether | alive and well. doon that lay icebound to the nor’ard of 
it was the Polar Star that first sighted the| It had been a very narrow escape for | him, than he called away the boats and 
doon, or whether the Arrandoon was | them, for, sitbongh not far from the open | gave orders to load them with the best of 

the first to catch a glimpse of the Polar Star. | water where the Polar Star lay with fore- | everything, and to follow his whaler. 
And with such conflicting evidence before bey aback, they were unable to reach it,/ His whaler took the ico just as eight 
me, I do not see very well how I could. ing once more frozen in, and had not| bells were struck on the Polar Star, aud 
‘What evidence have I-before me, do you good Silas appeared at the time he did, | next moment, guided by the fan in the 
ask? Why the logs of the two shy probably in a few weeks at most there | crow’s-nest of the yacht, he was hastening 


written by their two captains respecti' y.. would not have been a single human being | over the rough ice towards the Arrandoon. 
I give below a portion of two extracts, | living on board the lordly Arrandoon. McBain and his boys, and the doctor as 
doth relating to the joyful event. Ex-| No sooner had Silas sutisfied himself | well, were all on deck, when who should 


tract first, from the log of the good 
vacht Polar Star:—‘‘ May 21st, 18—. 

+ seven bells in the forenoon watch— 
ice heavy and wind about a s.8.w.— 
caught sight of the Arrandoon’s top- 
masts bearing about a N. and by E. 
Praise God for all His goodness.” Ex- 
tract second, from the log of the Ar- 
randoon :—‘‘ May 2lst, 18—. Seven 
bells in the forenoon watch—a hail from 
the crow’s-nest, ‘A schooner among 
the ice to the south’ard and west of us, 
can just raise her topmasts, think she 
is bearing this way.’ Heaven be praised, 
we are saved.” 

Yes, dear reader, the Arrandoon was 
saved. The news that a vessel was in 
sight spread through the ship like wild- 
fire; those that were hale and well rushed 
on deck, the sick tottered up, and all was 
bustle and excitement, and the cheer 
that arose from stem to stern reminded 
McBain of the good old times, a year 


“Arrandoon, ahoy! Hurrahi” 
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heave round the corner of an iceberg but 
Captain Silas Grig himself, looking as rosy 
and ten times more happy than they had 
last seen him. 

He was still about fifty yards away, and 
for a moment or two he stood undecided ; 
it seemed, indeed, that he wished not to 
walk but to jump or fly the remaining fifty 
intervening yards. Then he took off his 
cap, and—Scotch fashion—tossed it as high 
into the air as he possibly could. 

“‘Arrandoon, ahoy!” he 
“Arrandoon, ahoy! Hurrah!” 

There was not a soul on board that did 
not run aft to meet Silas as he sprang uj 
the side. Even Freezing Powders, wit! 
Cockie on his shoulder, came wondering 
up, and Peter must needs get out-his bag- 
pipes and strike into ‘‘The Campbells are 
coming.” 

And when Silas found himself once more 
among his boys, and shaking hands with 
them all round; when he noticed the pale 
faces of Allan and Rory, and the pinched 

visage of the once strong and powerful 
McBain, and read in their weak and totter- 
ing gait the tale of all their sufferings, then 
it must be confessed that the bluff old 
mariner had to turn hastily about and 
address himself to others in order to hide 
a tear. 

“Indeed, gentlemen all,” said Silas, 
many, many months after this, ‘‘ when I 
saw you all looking so peaky and pale, as 
I first jumped down on to your quarter- 
deck, I never felt so near making an old 
ass o’ myself in all my born days!” 

For three weeks longer the Arrandoon 
lay among the ice before she got fairly 
clear, and, consorted by the Polar Star, bore 
up for home. Three weeks—but they were 
not badly spent—three weeks, and all that 
time was needed to restore our invalids to 
robust health. And that only shows how 
near to death’s door they must have been, 
because to make them well they had the 
best medicine this world can supply, and 
Silas Grig was the physician. 

“Bilas Grig! Silas Grig!”’ cried Rory, 
one morning at breakfast, about a fort- 
night after the reunion, ‘‘sure you’re the 
best doctor that ever stepped in shoe- 
leather! No wonder we are all getting fat 
and rosy again! First you gave us a dose 
of hope—we got that before you jumped 
on board; then you gave us joy—a shake 
of your own honest hand, the sound of 
por own honest voice, and letters from 

ome. What care I that my tenantry— 
‘the foinest pisintry in the world ’—haven’t 

id up? I’ve had letters from Arran- 

loon. What, Ray, boy! more salmon and 
another egg? Just look at the effects of 
your physic, Dr. Silas Grig !”’ 

Silas laughed. “ But,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
is one thing you haven’t mentioned.” 

“Tell us,” said Rory; ‘troth, it’s a 
treat to hear ye talking!” 

“«The drop o’ green ginger,” said Silas. 


shouted. 


Nor were these three weeks spent in idle- 
ness, for during that time the whole ship, 
form stem to stern, was redecorated, and 
when at last she was once more clear of the 
ice, once more out in the blue, she looked as 
bran new and as 6 new as on the day 
when she steamed down the wide romantic 
Clyde. 

Ido not know any greater pleasure in 
life than that of being homeward bound 
after a long, long cruise at sea. 


“*Good news from home, good news for me, 
Has come across the deep blue sea.” 


So runs the song. Good news from home 
is certainly one of the rover’s joys, but 
how much more joyous it is to be “rollin; 
home, rolling home” to get that goo 
news, eye to eye and lip to lip! 

Once fairly under way, the weather 
seemed to get warmer every day. They 
reached Jan Mayen in a week ; they found 
the rude village deserted, and Captain 
Cobb they would never be likely to meet 
again. So they left the island, and on the 
wings of a favouring breeze bore away for 
Iceland. Here Sandy McFlail, doctor of 
medicine of the University of Aberdeen, 
and surgeon of the good ship Arrandoon, 
begged to be left. Ah! poor Sandy was 

y_in love with that blue-eyed, fuir- 
haired Danish maiden. He fairly confessed 
to Rory, who had previously promised not 
to laugh at him, that he had never seen a 
Scotch lassie to equal her, and that if she 
weren’t a ‘‘doctor’s leddy’’ before six 
months were over it would not be his, 
Sandy MoFlail’s, fault. 

“You are quite right, Sandy,” said 
Rory in reply—‘‘ quite right; and do you 
know what it will be, Sandy?” 

“What?” asked Sandy. 

“A vera judeecious arrangement,” cried 
Rory, running off before Sandy had a 
chance of catching him by the ear and 
making him “ whustle.” 

But right fervent were the wishes for 
the doctor's welfare when he bado his 
friends adieu. And, 

“* You'll be sure to send us a piece o’ the 
bride-cake,” said Ralph. 

“I’m no vera sure,” said Sandy, ‘if it 
will ever come tho length o’ bride-cake. 
But,” he added, bravely, ‘‘a body can only 
just try.” 

“Bravo!” cried-Allan; ‘whatever a 
true man honestly dares he can do.” 

“And it’s sure to come right in the 


end,” said Rory. 

So away went Sandy’s bdat, and away 
went the Arrandoon, firing farewell guns, 
and as gaily bedecked in flags as if it had 
been Sandy's wedding morning. 

The Arrandoon ‘sailed nearly all the way 
home, for s favouring breeze was blowing, 
and with stunsails set low and aloft, she 
looked like some gigantic sea-bird; and 
bravely too the little Polar Star kept her in 
sight. As for Silas, he did not live on 
board his own ship, the yacht, at all, but 
on board the Arrandoon. There was so 
much to be said and to say that they could 
not spare him. 

The inhabitants of Glentruim turned out 
en masse to welcome the wanderers home. 
It was a day long to be remembered in 
that part of the Highlands of Scotland. 
The young chief, Allan McGregor, was not 
allowed to walk across one inch of his own 
grounds towards his custle of Arrandoon— 
no, nor to ride nor to drive; be must even 
be carried shoulder high, while slogans 
rent the air, and blue bonnets darkened it, 
and claymores were drawn and waved 
aloft, and the dogs all went daft, and 
danced about, barking at everybody, 
plainly showing that they had taken leave 
of their senses for one day, and weren’t a 
bit ashamed of having done so. 

Behind the procession marched Freezing 
Powders, with Cockie on his shoulder. 
The poor bird did not know what to make 
of this Highland din, all this wild 
rejoicing. But he evidently enjoyed it. 

“Keep it up, keep it up, keep it up!” 
he cried; “‘here’s a pretty, pretty, pretty 
to-do! Go on, go on! Come on, come 
on—sh! ha! ha! ha! Lal de dal de dal 
[lel al!” 


And off went Cockie into the maddest 
dance that ever legs of bird performed. 
And Freezing Powders got frightened at 
last, and tried to lecture the bird into a 
quieter state of mind. 

“TI ’ssure you, Cockie,” said Freezing 
Powders, ‘‘ you is overdoin’ it. Try to 
‘May your feelin’s, Cockie—try to lay your 
feelin’s. As sure as nuffin’ at all, Cockie, 
you'll have a drefful headache in the 
mornin’.”” 

But Cockie only bowed and becked and 
danced and laughed the more, till at last 
Freezing Powders, looking upon the case 
as one of desperation, extracted from his 
pocket ared cotton handkerchief—the same 

e carried Cockie in when Captain McBain 
first met him on the Broomielaw—and in 
this he rolled Cockie as in the days of yore; 
but even then all the way to the castle 
Cockie was constantly finding corners to 
pop his heed through, and let every one 
within hearing know that, though cap- 
tured, he was as far from being subdued as 
ever. 

Poor old Janct was beside herself with 
joy. She had been preparing pastry and 
getting ready puddings for days and days. 

he was fain to wipe her eyes with very 
joy when she shook hands once more with 

lph and Allan, and her old favourite, 
Rory. She was a little subdued when she 
looked at old Scth; she was just a trifle 
afraid of him, I believe. But she soon 
became herself again, and finished off by 
catching up Freezing Powders, Cockie and 
all, and bearing them off in triumph to the 
cosiest corner of the kitchen. 

That same night tires were lit on every 
hill around Glentruim, and the reflection of 
them was seen southwards over all the 
wilds of Badenoch, and northward to the 
borders of Ross. 

A few woeks after the return home Rory 
paid his promised visit to Silas at his little 
cottage by the sea, his cottage on the cliff- 
top. SBilas’s flag fluttered right gaily in 
the wind that day, the summer flowers 
were all in bloom in the garden, and the 
green paling looked brighter, probably, 
than ever it had done, for the sun shone as 
it seldom shines—shone as if it had been 
paid to shine for the occasion, and the 
clouds lay low on the horizon, as if they 
had been paid to keep out of the way for 
once. The flag fluttered gaily, and the 
two little blue-jackets on the top of the 
pole ever and anon made such terrible 
onslaughts upon each other, that the only 
wonder was there was a bit of them left, 
that they did not demolish cach other 
entirely, like the traditional cats of Kil- 
kenny. 

Silas had gone to the station to mect 
Rory. Silas was dressed, as he thought, 
like alandsman. Silas really thought that 
nobody could tell he was a sailor, because 
he wore a blue frook-coat and a tall beaver 

at. 

And Silas’s little wife was all bustle and 
nervousness, but Rory had not been in the 
house half an hour ere all this was gone. 
and she was quietly happy, with a kind of 
feeling at her heart that she had known 
Rory all his life, and had even nursed him 
when he was quite a little mite. 

Day and dinner and all passed off right 
cheerily, and of course with dessert Silas 
nodded to his little wife, and his little wife 
opened a bottle of fresh green ginger, and 
produced the bun—the wonderful bun 
which was a pudding one day and a cake 
the next. 

Silas kept smirking and nodding 80 long 
at Rory over his first drop of green ginger, 
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that Rory knew he was going to say some- 
thing, and so, by way of encouragement, 

* Out with it, Silas,” says Rory. 

“Only this,” says Silas: ‘‘ Success to 
the wooing.” 

Well, who else in all the wide world 
could Rory have taken advice from except 
from Silas, in one little matter that deeply 
concerned his future welfare ? 

“Go in and win,” had been Silas’s 
advice. ‘Go in and win, like the man you 
are. Faint heart never gained fair lady.” 

It is pleasant for me to be able to state 
that Rory took his old friend’s advice to 
the letter. Now we know that the course 
of true love never did run smooth, and the 
course of Rory’s wooing proved no excep- 
tion to the proverb, but everything came 
right in the end, as Rory himself was fond 
of observing, and all is well that ends well. 
Just one year after this visit to Silas, Rory 
led Helen Edith McGregor to the altar. 
What a beautiful bride she made—more 
modest and bonnie than the rose just newly 
blown, or gorans tipped with dew! 

Rory and Allan were not greater friends 
after the wedding than they had been 
before —that were impossible; but they 
were now brothers, and Allan made a vow 
that Rory should make his home in Glen- 
truim. 

There is a mansion there now as well as 
a castle, and in it dwell Rory and his 
wife. 

Years have passed since the days of 
which I have been writing ; they have not 
made very much change in our Irish hero, 
He is still the painter, still the poet, only 


there is not one only, but two little 
listeners now, that gaze up round-eyed and 
wonderingly at their father, whenever he 
takes up his magical instrument, the violin! 

Old Ap teaches these little ones to cut 
boats out of scraps of wood, and to rig 
small yachts in the summer evenings. 
The glen and castle both are wonderfully 
improved. There is some good sfter all 
in ambition, if it isan honest one, and some 
truth, too, in the motto of the Camerons, 
‘* Whatever a man dares he can do.” 

Every year Ralph, brave English Ralph, 
comes to the castle on the twelfth, and 
always spends a month, and every year 
Allan and Rory go southwards to Leigh 
Hall 40 return the visit. And they never 
go without taking Silas and McBain with 
them, so you may be sure these are very 
happy, very pleasant seasons. 

Wreat about SethP Oh, merely this. 
Ralph offered to take him back to his own 
country, and to reinstal him as an Arctio 
Crusoe in his far northern home. 

_ “Gentlemen,” said Seth, “I’m right 
| sensible of all your kindness, but I guess 
I'm getting old, and if my young friend 
here wouldn’t mind, I’d prefer leaving my 
bones in the glen here. Civilisation has 
kind o’ spoiled the old trapper, and he'd 
feel sort o’ lonely now in his old farm. 
There ain’t many b’ars in the glen, I reckon; 
but never mind, old Seth can still draw a 
bead on a rabbit.” 

‘* And so you shall,” said Allan. ‘I'll 
make you my warren-master, and head of 
all my keepers.” 

So Seth settled down to end his days 


in peace. He dwells in ono of the prettiest 
little Highland cottages that ever you saw. 
It gets snowed over in winter sometimes, 
it is true, and that might be looked upon 
asa drawback; but oh, to see it in summer, 
when the feathery birches nod green 
around it, and the heather is all in bloom! 

Peter played a little trick on poor old 

Seth, which I cannot help recording. 
oe It will never do, ‘youknow,” Peter told 
him, ‘‘ for a Highland’ keeper on the estate 
of Glentruim not to wear the kilt.” 

“Guess you're a kind o’ right,” said 
Seth, ‘‘but, bless you, Peter, my legs ain’t 
o’ no consequence, they ain’t a bit thicker 
than old Bran the deerhound’s, and I 
reckon they’re just about the same shape.” 

‘“* Well,” replied Peter, ‘“‘I grant you 
thes is a kin ah an objection, but then 
custom is everything, you know.” 

So, lo and behold! one fine summer 
morning, who should stalk into the castle 

ard but old trapper Seth arrayed in full 
Highland costume. No wonder the dogs 
barked and ran away! no wonder Allan 
and Rory laughed till their sides ached 
and they could hardly hold their guns! no 
wonder old Janet shouted and screamed 
with merriment, and Cockie whistled 
shrill, and Freezing Powders nearly went 
into a fit! No, Seth’s legs were but little 
thicker than Bran’s. Seth arrayed in 
skins from head to heel was passable, but 
Seth ip a kilt!!! 

Poor Seth! it was somewhat unkind of 
Peter. However, the trapper never wore a 
kilt again. : 

THE END. 


ALL BY HIMSELF: A STORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


By Ascorr R. Horg, AurHor or “Tue AMATEUR DomiNiz,” ETC., ETC. 


I acter Moy to make the best of this 
windfall, the ‘superior animal trudged 
along, here and there picking and chewing 
a leaf of sorrel to stay his stomach, for 
want of better; this was the only edible 
ant which he recognised by the wayside. 

e road, he understood, winding along 
the glen, would take him a long way 
round; he must strike up by a path over 

.. the hills which would save several miles. 
Presently he came to such a path, which 
he took after a little hesitation. 

It was a mere cart-rut leading on to the 
moors, and presently frittering itself away 
into two or three sheop-tracks, hardly to 
be distinguished among the heather, which, 
after a little, were lost like the Rhine in 
its delta. Oscar tried first one, then 
another, and finally resolved to hold 
straight ahead, setting his face sturdily 
against the steep hillside. On he went, 
but found it very weary work. He felt 
faint and tired already; his involuntary 
fast had told upon his strength. This 
morning it was hotter than ever, oppres- 
sively close and sultry; but he struggled 
on, panting and perspiring, and by-and-by 
came to the top of the ridge, where he was 
fain to throw himself on the ground fora 
few minutes to recover his breath. 

He must be getting on, though, if he 
meant to reach Correck while his legs 
could still carry him. Keeping always 


CHAPTER VIL. 
well to the right of the high Ben which 
commanded the head of Glenerig, he 
trudged forward knee-deep in the heather, 
over & wide flat stretch of moor, unbroken 
by a single object, so far as he could see. 

¢ looked everywhere for a path, begin- 
ning to fear he might be altogether out of 
; the right- direction, of which he was not 
quite’ sure. Then, after a time, to his 
relief, he caught sight ®f an old man 


‘cutting peat some way off, and went 
towards him to make inquiries. 


«Can you tell me, please, if I am going 
straight for Correck?” he asked. 

The old man was perhaps not ill-pleased 
to change a few words with a fellow-crea- 
ture in this solitary scene. He did not 
stop to scratch his head, nor ask another 
question first in return, nor stare at the 
stranger in clownish fashion, but answered 
jat once with Highland courtesy. 

‘*To Correck? Oh, to pe sure, you will 
go over the moor there till you come toa 
dyke, and you will keep up py the dyke 
till you see a planting, and when you have 
gone round the planting there is an iron 
gate, and that takes you out on the road 
to Correck. I’m thinking we are fery soon 
to have a change in the weather.” 

“Yes, I suppose. Much obliged 
quoth Oscar, in no mood to stop talking 
to a garrulous old peasant, and was mov- 
| ing off. 


’ 


| ‘Mind and keep straight py the dyke, 
and you'll not turn anywhere whatever tilt 


it prin; ou Uy the planting!” the 
Poiniedintanakin? eocce es oat 


“Thanks! thanks! These intelligent 
natives always are so long-winded in 
givin one information,” added the boy to: 

imself, hurrying on, while the old man 
took a long stare after him, wondering who- 
this stranger might be. 

The fact in these directions which had 
mainly impressed Oscar was that he must 
look out for a dyke. Now his last year's 
holidays had been spent in the north of 
Ireland, where a dyke means a ditch; so 
it was a ditch and not a wall which he 
supposed to be in question. Presently hoe 
‘ came to a low turf wall, which he crossed, 
and struck onwards across the moor, 
always expecting to come upon this ditch. 
But he went half a mile, a mile, farther 
perhaps, without seeing anything more 
like a ditch than the parallel lines of 
drainage seaming a hillside ever so far off, 
and, as well as he could judge, quite in 
the wrong direction. He an to think 
that the old man must have been making 
a fool of him. And the old man, for his 
part, when he saw Oscar turning his back 
on the wall, thought that he must have 
been making a fool of Aim, in asking the 
way when he did not take the trouble to 
| follow such plain instructions. 
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It was most fatiguing work to our 
youth, dragging through the heather, over 
which his English legs not yet learned 
to lift themselves with the true moun- 
taineer’s spring. Then, for a change, he 
found himself in a tract of bog, floundering 
about among holes full of stagnant water, 
and warning tufts of rushes, and patches 
of sickly squashy turf, that treacherously 
gave way beneath his weight, as he leaped 
from one spot to another, failing to get 
firm footing for a moment. That kilt 
-costume of his seemed a mere mockery; he 
felt that the long boots which German 
boys wear would be more in place, not 
aware that the real Highland brogues are 
made with holes in them—to let the water 
out! In asad pickle he would fain have 
retraced his uncertain steps, but it took 
him some time to pick his way out, trying 
first one side aaa then another, as any 
apparently safe clod or tuft tempted him 
here and thera to his discomfiture, and 
when he did at last succeed in reaching dry 
ground, he had quite lost his bearings an 
was fairly bewildered. 

To make things worse, on taking a sur- 
vey of the horizon he saw the old man 
to have been right about a change of 
weather. A black cloud had stolen up 
over the mountains, and was fast over- 
spreading half the sky with a leaden 
canopy; the scorching sun was paled ina 
watery film, foreboding a heavy fall of 
rain. It grew nearer and nearer him. He 
turned to look for shelter, but not a stick 
ora stone could be seen within a mile. As 
he hurried on, a peal of thunder warned 
him to quicken his steps, but to no pur- 
pose. Down came one heavy drop, then 
another; there was a gleam of lightning; 
faster and thicker pattered the rain all 
about him; louder and longer roared the 
thunder, reverberating among the craggy 
hills. All he could do was to turn up the 
collar of his jacket and brave the fury of 
the storm on the open moorland. In two 
or three minutes the full force of the 
shower-bath was upon him; in afew more 
he was drenched to the skin. 

Here is 8 chance for an ambitions writer 
to describe a thunderstorm in the High- 
jands, but Iam not going to trouble the 
reader with a thing that has been so often 
and so well done elsewhere. My hero had 
no very keen eye as yet for the beauties of 
nature, and he took very little notice of 
the magnificent uproar that was going on 
around him, thinking only of it ‘as a 
nuisance to be caught in such torrents of 
rain. In better spirits, such a misadven- 
ture might have gratified him, congenial 
as it was to the taste of healthy boyhood 
for a little, just a little, hardship; but 
with all so empty within, he found no 
pleasure in being so wet outside. He was 
not in the least afraid, for he did not know 
that there was any danger; he was only 
impatient for the storm to pass over and 
let him get on. But now that the rain 
had come at last it came with a vengeance, 
and seemed in no haste tostop. Ha! what 
was this? A rattling volley of hailstones 
for a change, which made the boy’s face 
cand hands smart finely. It was quite like 
being @ soldier under the enemy's fire, he 
thought, and could not help asking himself 
how he should ever be able to stand such 
a pelting of real bullets. 

And now, as he crouched down among 
some high ferns, the best shelter he could 
find, listening to the echoes of the thunder, 
faintly mimicked by the baaings of a flock 
of frightened sheep huddling together close 
by him, on the bare hillside, Oscar insen- 


sibly slid into a train of serious reflection, 
a thing almost as uncommon in his expe- 
rience as a thunderstorm. 

‘“*T like fine weather for my holidays, of 
course, but I suppose we must have rain 
sometimes, and after all there are some 
millions of people to be thought of besides 
me. If we had no rain the crops wouldn’t 
grow, and the farmers and their work- 

ople would have nothing to eat—ugh, I 

ow what that means! en they would 
have no money to pay lawyers and doctors 
and such like, and what would become of 
my father, and what would become of me ? 
So it is all right that there should be wet 
weather, and Mr. Gillespie was vot far 
wrong if he thought me a selfish idjot for 
grumbling about it. 

‘Now let me see—every drop of this 
rain is helping one of his potatoes to grow, 
and that potato will perhaps go up to 
London, and the man who sells it will eat 


too much on the strength of the profit he | 


makes, then he will send for my father 
and pay him a fee for being dosed, and 
my father will give me a sovereign of the 


money on my birthday, and I can spend | 


that at Correck, if I like, on fishing-rods 


and hooks and things, and so the price of | 
the potato may find its way back to | 


Invererig, after helping to keep up rail- 
ways and coaches, and post-offices and 

olicemen, and what-not on the road, 
Besides doing a bit of good for cooks and 
porters and makers of pots and sacks, and 
all sorts of poor people; just as each drop 
of water, so long as it stayed in the loch, 
was of no 
bathe and fish in, but the sun drew it up 
to the clouds, and the clouds are tumbling 
it down on some mountain, and it is trick- 


ling into a bog, and the bog will send a | q 


little stream dribbling out, and the streams 
will meet with other streams and make a 
burn, and the burn will run into a bigger 
one, and that will bring my drop of water 
back to the loch again after running 
through ever so many people’s fields, and 
offering itself to fill all the old wives’ 
kettles, or give a drink to the men at their 
work, or wash the baby—though I doubt 
if babies are much washed in the High- 
lands. Well, this is a queer world, 
which is always going round at such a 
rate, and I don’t see how we are to do 
without the rough as well as the smooth 
parts of its machinery!” 

Oscar, we see, was a well-instructed 


youth, and when once he could be set | 


a-thinking, did not want for sense, nor for 
humour, which is a very useful kind of 
sense. Boys ase not much in the way of 
thinking what a complicated thing civilised 
life is; in the quiet shelter of well-to-do 
homes they see little of the constant toil 
and trouble that go to keep it sound and 
sweet for any one of us. A short spell of 
starvation may do something towards 
opening their eyes; but for most of such 
dull learners by experience as we are, old 
and young, it takes more than a touch of 
adversity to make us constantly bear in 
mind how wonderfully all our lives are 
bound up with each other, to stand or fall 
together, how little we can do for our 
naked selves when brought face to face 
with the hard facts of nature—how much 
more than an empty form of words is the 
prayer often babbled so thoughtlessly, 
“* Give us this day our daily bread,” which we 
have in truth but from day to day, though 
habit deafen us to the whirr of the count- 
less wheels that are ceaselessly at work to 
provide it, for the careless and secure as 
well as for the anxious and laborious. 


partiocler use except for me to | 


There never was a story worth telling 
that had not some moral expressed or 
implied, which we may as well have here 
and be done with it. So I will say to all 
boys who have gained sense enough for 
understanding that they must look out of 
the narrow walls of self to get & clear view 
of things in every direction: Leave it to 
foolish children to pout and fret when 
some storm threatens to spoil the pleasure 
of an hour, when the weather of tears and 
laughter happens not to their will; but do 
you learn betimes to keep a good face 
through shower and sunshine, and wisely 
to take life as it comes, since so it must 
come, in spite of all our sulks or sigh- 
ings. The lucky man who can meet fate 
thus ‘boldly and cheerfully, takes from it 
half its power to hurt him, and such a one 
is not likely to be supercilious to an old 
farmer who wants rain while he wants 
sun, nor thereby to quarrel with his bread- 
and-butter. 

(To be continued.) 


OR 


THE ILL-USED BOY; 


LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S 
GRIEVANCES. 


oR, 


By Mrs. E:oart, 
Author of “Jack and John,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING, 


T had so happened 
@ that the preceding 
\) day Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt, who were on 
their gay from 
Switzerland, had 
‘| met with Mrs. 
= Hartley, who was 
on her way to 
) Brussels, having 
decided on spend- 
ing the winter at 
that city with her 
daughters. They 
had all become ac- 
quainted with each 
other two or three 
years back at Mr. 
Hartley’s house at Clapton, and meeting 
now in a forcign land was enough to make 
them fcel like friends at once. The ladies 
had spent the morning together shopping, 
then they had all lunched with Mr. Pratt, 
and after lunch hud come out again with 
the intention of looking at the old houses 
and the cathedral. 

When they came to the market-place, in 
which were several of the oldest and most 
picturesque houses in the city, their atten- 
tion had been attracted by the crowd 
gathered round the General, and the girls 
had persuaded their cldcrs to let them 
go nearer and see what there was to be 
seen, And Mr. Pratt had elbowed his way 
amongst the crowd, and they had followed - 
him, so that now they were quite near the’ 
platform on which Lawrence was showing 
his skill as bear-tamer. 

They had heard nothing of Mr. Hartley's 
dieaster, or of the journey the three bo: 
had taken. Both Mrs. Hartley and Ted's 

arents had been moving about, so that no 
letters could follow them, and they were 
all in the happy belief that their sons were 
safe at Mr. Frartley's residence, and dili- 
gently pursuing their studies at the Great 
Middlesex ; so that when Lawrence made 
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his appearance with the General, as I have 
described, even his own mother and sisters, 
though they were astonished at the re- 
semblance the youth on the platform bore 
to their own beloved youth at home, could 


not believe that it was indeed he whom 
they saw. 
“Very like! very lik& indeed!” said 


Mr. Pratt, good-temperedly surveying the 
proceedings on the platform. e was 
close to it—only two boys between. 
One of these boys, as he spoke, turned 
sharply round, gave one glance at the 
comfortable, well-dressed English gentle- 
man behind, and then said to the other, in 
a whisper, ‘ Bob, it’s my father!” 

What a piece of luck!” said, Robert. 
“Now we're all right!” 

But Ted was not so sure that it was 
lucky. Perhaps his father would not 
approve of his deserting school and leav- 
ing Clapton, even for the sake of running, 
like a knight-errant, after his friend. The 
loss of the money had made them stay 


away so much longer than at first Ted had 
ever thought they would do, and then they 


were to say the least, in a very peculiar 
ion. 
Ted felt uncomfortable, and gave another 


look round, and then, in a horrified whis- 
er to his friend, said, ‘‘And there’s 
wrence’s mater! Oh, if he only 


knew!” 

. And just then Lawrence did know, for 
he turned and caught sight of his mother 
and his sisters, and then of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt, and the sight, altogether, was too 
much for his self-command, What would 
they think? what would his mother say? 
and how should he ever look Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt in the face after they had seen him 
in this ridiculous position—teaching a bear 
how to fence ? 

He faltered, he hesitated, he took his 
eyes off the animal; and it was only by 
keeping them on him, and by the exercise 
of great self-possession and coolness, that 
he had obtained the mastery over him. And 
now he lost it. The bear saw it—saw that 
his teacher was afraid of something, and 
flattered himself that it was he who had 
caused his trepidation. He drew back, 
flung down the stick with which he had 
been making an attempt at fencing, and, 
just as he had done before at Antwerp, 
sprang off the platform and dashed amongst 


the crowd. Then he looked round him in 
grim self-complacency, master of all he 
surveyed. 

There was shrieking and scuffing and 
rushing away, and the two slight English 
girls might have suffered in the mélée had 
not Robert gone to one and Ted to the 
other, and told them not to mind the 
brute, who would soon be brought to his 
senses. 

As to Lawrerce, his first thought—-and 
he would have acted on it some weeks 
back—was to hide in the van; his next was 
more manly, and that was to try and 
repair the mischief he had done, He 
sprang from the platform, gave the General 
a smart blow across the nose, and seized 
him by the ornamented cord that hung 
from his collar. There was a shout of 
admiration at this from the assembled 
crowd, but Lawrence only heard Mr. Pratt 


say, 

“Pretty tricks — pretty tricks! We 
want some of our: police here; letting 
a wild animal like that frighten people to 
death!” 

Hans came up now, and Lawrence gave 
the cord ‘into his hands, and the General, 
now quite subdued, returned meekly to 
the platform, where Hans, who saw that 
something was amiss with Lawrence, made 
him go through his performance. Then 
Lawrence would have gone and hid him- 
self amongst the crowd, but a cry, in Mrs. 
Pratt’s voice, made him pause. 

“ Mrs, Hartley has fainted!” she said, 
and then Lawrence felt he must stop and 
look after his mother. 

The fright had scared the poor lady, and 
then, when she saw a lad so like her own 
boy spring down from the platform, and 
seize the animal who had so scared them 
all, the shock and the bewilderment were 
altogether too much, and she lost con- 
sciousness. 

“« Here’s a cab, or fiacre, or whatever 
they call it,” cried Mr. Pratt, who, with 
four ladies on his hands, one of them in a 
fainting fit, felt as if he had more than he 
could manage. ‘‘Get her in, get her in,” 
and Mrs. Pratt and Lawrence between 
them lifted his mother into the carriage, 
and the three went off to the Hétel du 
Nord, where the Pratts were staying, Mr. 
Pratt remaining behind to see to the girls, 
as he told his wife before she was driven 
away. 

“Now, my dears, I’ve another cab for 
you,” he said to Lawrence’s sisters, as 
another carriage had made its appearance 
on the scene. ‘‘Come in, come in, and if 
these young fellows who've kept you from 
being trampled down by the crowd won't 
mind going outside as far as the Hotel du 
Nord, I shall be very pleased to thank 
them when we’re all there.” 

The “‘ young fellows’” jackets were very 
shabby by this time, and one of them at 
least mani that Mr. Pratt should 
not see much of his face. Ted’s father had 
used the word “fellows,” as he did not 
know whether to say ‘‘ gentlemen” or not. 
But, in all the hurry and confusion, he had 
seen that they had been of great service to 
the two girls in the crowd, and he felt that, 
in one way or another, he should like to 
give them something more than thanks in 
recompense. 

“‘Jump up on the box,” said Ted to 
Robert, as Mr. Pratt got inside the carriage. 
“We've got to to be thanked, and I 
hope thanks will be ali we shall get. Oh, 
I say, who would ever have thought of our 
coming across my folks like this!” 

i” (To be continued.) 


THE BOYS’ OWN AVIARY OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., B.N. 
PART I. 


B™ have changed very much indeed since 

my early-days, if they do not consider the: 
splendic Rite which forms the frontispicce ‘to 
this month’s part one of the richest treats our 
Editor has ever placed before us. 

I look away back into other years, and I see 
as in a dream—What do you think? Why, a 
tiny mite of a boy, who, in the gloaming of a 
winter’s evening, has thrown himself in front of 
the fire to examine with eager eyes a book, a 
treasure which his father has just brought him 
from the distant city. Do you think he can 
wait until the lamp is lighted? No; for has 
he not dreamed of this book for weeks every 
night, and thought about it all day, and now it 
is in his hand—“ Buffon's Natural History of 
Birds and Beasts, one hundred illustrations, 
scarlet cloth and gilt letters, eighteenpence.” 

So ran the advertisement. Alas‘ the scgrlet 
cloth is a dingy red, all the letters in the book 
aren't gold, as the little boy had expected, but 
only those on the cover, and there are only 
eighty odd illustrations—odd in more senses than 
one, for the pictures are mere caricatures of 
what they were meant to represent. That tiny 
boy is now an old boy, and is addressing you. 
But what he would have thought had such » 

late as ‘Our British Birds” fallen into his 
Pande instead of that eighteenpenny delusion, I 
cannot at this date even conjecture. 

Now, what would yas think if a fairy were to 
fire a gun, and all those birds, three hundred 
and more, were to fly out of the picture, and if 
the fairy were then to turn round to you and, 
touching you with her golden wand, grant you 
the power to follow them to their homes and 
their haunts. What grand tour that would be, 
would it not ? and what a worjd of wonders you 
would see before you came back! A good 
fairy has given me that power; her name is 
“‘ Memory,” and she lends me her wings, and 
if you choose to put on your wings—namely, 
the wings of imagination—you can come with 
me; ther we can view a few of the homes of 
the wild birds, and, happy thought! bring 
some of the birds back with us to make pets of 
and form an aviary. 

Yonder is the t golden eagle, the chief of 
the class Falconide, a bird that, although fount 
in the wildest parts of Ireland, and probably | 
Wales, prefers building his eerie in some inac- 
cessible cliff overhanging the sea, or mountain 
precipice in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
nest is an immense pile of sticks and heather 
lined with grass and wool principally, the eggs 
two; the young are fierce, even in the nest. 
This eagle may be tamed and kept domesticated, 
but he makes a most dangerous pet. I know 
this from experience. The eagle feeds on flesh, 
carrying away to his eerie hares, rabbits, and the 
young of deer and sheep, to say nothing of 
smaller game. I clim| to the summit of a 
lofty Highland mountain one day without a 
guide. While there a cloud came over us—that 
is, me and the mountain. I do not know how 
the mountain felt, but I know I did not feel com-. 
fortable. We had Jupiter Tonans first, then 
Jupiter Pluvius, then the bird of Jove itself 
came circling around, and I thought of the 

entleman who was attacked and nearly killed 
fy a golden eagle on the top of Ben Rinnes. 

I know at this Dresent moment where an 
eagle’s nestis. 1 could give any of my boy readers 
the address, bat whoever decides on going thero 
had better say good-bye to his friends before he 
starts. 

Iam thinking of Skye while I write, where 
there are a great many eagles and other rapa- 
cious birds. Skye, where there are hardly any 
trees, and where you positively find the nests of 
thrushes, and other ‘‘songsters of the grove,” 
on the ledges of rocks not far from the sea. 
There is no saying where a bird will not build 
sooner than not build at all. Mischievous brat 
of a boy that I was, I used to send my little City 
cousins, when on a visit to us, miles away to 
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look for hawks’ nests in furze-bushes, and pee- 
wits’ nests in tree-tops, but in the early part of 
this century, when war to the knife was declared 
by farmers against rooks, the poor persecuted 
birds often laid their eggs on the bare earth, 
and built their nests in bushes of furze. 

Near the golden-eagle in the centre of the 
pletare are many well-executed sketches of our 

ritish hawks and falcons, several of which are 
common in England, and if taken from the 
nests before they are fully fledged they make 
good pets, and become tame enough. Those 
among them with which I have personal ac- 
quaintance build in woods, in the topmost 
branches of high trees. In Scotland they prefer 
the fir, and the pleasure of finding a nest is one 
that few save country boys ever know. You 
are wandering through a pine forest, and you 
come toa part of it where the trees are taller 
than they are anywhere else, and where the 
mossy sward is greenest. It is quiet and still, 
too; no song of merle or th falls on the 
ear, only from a spruce thicket not far off, the 
mournful croodling of the wild pigeons is heard. 
Suddenly you see a nest far far up skywards in a 
lordly fir-tree, an immense conglomeration of 
sticks and heather. You beat the tree or kick 
it and a bird flies out. If no bird had flown 
out you would have walked on, but now up you 
swarm, for you can just get your arms round 
the trunk. At twenty feet from the ground 
you come to branches. Excelsior! up you go, 
higher yet and higher. No boy has been here 
betore you, for there is not a footmark on the 
branches, not a morsel of bark has been stirred. 
Excelsior! You are fifty feet from the ground, 
and the nest is still beyond you. You think it 
is a hawk’s, bat the bird flew away so quickly 
you could hardly see her. It may be only a 
magpie’s after all, or a carrion crow’s. Excel- 
sior! The wind catches the tree up here, and 
you sway to and fro, and if you pause for a 
Moment and @ around you, you can look 
away beyond the greenery of tree-tops and over 
all the beautiful country. The tree-stem is 
hardly now as thick as your neck, and the bark 
is smooth and brown, but excelsior! And now 
you have reached the nest and get your arm 
over. You can feel five warm eggs ina ara 
lined nest ; you can feel that they are walnut- 
shaped, not pointed, therefore they are neither 
crow’s nor magpie’s. You manage with much 
difficulty to raise one till it catches your eye. 
A glorious glint of crimson! Humeh! A 
kestrel’s nest! A fortnight after you come 
back again for just two—no more—fledglings. 
The mother will miss them, but love the others 
all the more, and you will love the two you 
have taken. 

Town boys cannot easily get young hawks, 
but they can write to country cousins, and their 
cousins can get them from the keepers. 

Of course you will want to know how to feed 
them and treat them. All kinds of hawks, then, 
are fed on butcher's scraps, and the odds and 
ends you can procure from the poulterer. The 
merlin, the hobby, the kestrel, the peregrine- 
falcon, and sparrow-hawk, are the kinds usually 
kept. They soon learn to know one, and become 
very tame and docile. Keep the smaller kinds 
ina roomy, cage, and you may chain the bigger 
sort by the leg to a stand, like a cockatoo’s, 
Feed three or four times a day, give gravel and 
water, and keep clean. Do not leave offal lying 
about. Dead birds and mice are considered a 
treat by these birds, and I beg of yon to give 
them all the freedom you can. Teach them to 
leave the cage and perch on your arm, while you 
walk about. I never knew them abuse their 
betty. 

Owls may be fed and kept in the same way. 
They are not special pets of mine, though I 
have had them. It will not do to keep two of 
ditforent sizes together, or a fight may ensue, 
and the weaker go to the My friend 
Mortimer Collins, the poet, used to keep owls, 
so I have no doubt they are very wise, but they 
seem to keep their wisdom to themselves, 
They are like a great many human beings, they 
do a deal of thinking, but the world in general 
is not much the better for it. I will tell youa 
little story about an owl, and 1 will put it in 


such simple language, that even your smallest 
brother or sister can read it. 

Once upon a time there was a small boy who 
went to take a walk in a wood, on a lovely sum- 
mer’s day. By-and-by he came toa big dark 
tree, and there he saw a big brown owl, for all 
the world like a cat with a claw at its nose. 
And the small boy said, ‘O!” he said; ‘owls 
do not see at noon ; I will catch this big brown 
owl.” Then he crept beneath the tree, then 
he put out his hand; then the big brown owl 
also put out his hand ; then the boy’s hand and 
the big brown owl’s hand met, and as long as 
he lives the small boy will not forget the day 
he tried to catch that tig brown owl. 

Passing the owl family on the left of the 
plate, and getting higher up the tree, we come 
tae a couple of so-called goat-suckers. Al- 

hough these birds fly by night, and have 
strangely-shaped bills and Tnouths, it is absurd 
to say they can suck a gont, or the teat of any 
animal whatever.. Their food consists of moths 
and beetles, but if kept in confinement—as they 
seldom are—the food may be insects, beetles, 
ants’ eggs (the dried larvie of the ant, generally 
impo. from Germany), German paste, scraped 
meat, and meal-worms. 

Above the goat-suckers—alias night-jars— 
are a few wild pigeons. Such of those as are 
kept in confinement are fed on grains of various 
kinds, the smaller among them having, of course, 
the smallest seeds. 

The hoopoe, with its strange crest and long 
bill, Aas been kept as a pet, but seldom. Food : 
egg and meat and mealworms, probably paste. 
T have no personal acquaintance with their ways 
and habits; at the same time, I think the 
stranger and more rare a pet-bird is the better. 
It is nice to have a creature that no one else has 
the like of, and to study its ways and manners. 
There isa kind of starling, or ouzel, called the 
‘* Pastor roseus,” well delineated in the plate, 
which I believe would make a delightful pet. 
It is more a bird of the East, however, than a 
British bird, and its food would be the same as 
our own starling. . 

Tho starling is too well known to need descrip- 
tion, although it makes a splendid cage or aviary 
bird. It must not be put with birds, however, 
that it is likely to disagree with, The starling 
is strong, and makes plenty of use of his power- 
ful beak. The bird has its nest in chimneys or 
in the hollows: of old trees. The song is not 
worth listening to, bat they are very easily 
taught to speak, and also to pipe tunes. Give 
starlin, Tange, roomy cage, plenty of gravel, 
and 4 little hay in the bottom of the cage; 
feed on bread-and-milk, pens-pudding, a little 
scraped meat, worms, snails, fruit, etc. Let 
them come out of the cage every day to have a 
bath and catch flies. They are the most amusing 
birds I know. 

The jay belongs to the Corvide, or crow 
family, and is a very pretty and highly amusing 
and accomplished bird. In the wild state its 
nest is found in trees or tall bushes, and is 
certainly considered no friend by those who have 
good fruit-gardens ; he is so fond of ripe cherries 
and green , and ig as partial to plums as 
little Jack Horner. It wants a large, roomy 
cage, and is usually fed in the same way as the 
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e magpie is by many superstitious people 
considered’ bird of ill-omen, and is sajd to bring 
gtief to any person who happens to meet ono 


while going on a journey. I do not believe 
this now, though I used to. The bird makes 
a very nice pet, at all its, and a highly- 


amusing one, for he jn to speak, and 
when he does so he ch a wise, old- 
world look about him that one cannot help 
laughing to listen to him. The magpie is gene- 
rally kept ina This is a pity, as although 
somewhat mischievous, and, strictly speaking, 
not altogether honest, he dearly loves his 
liberty, and does not abuse it, If confined in 
a cage, see that it is a large, roomy one, and 
kept nice and clean. Hang the bird much ont 
ats coms, Pat not in wet weathers end. suet in 

ughts, in cage : a paste of boil - 
meal or oatmeal, resd-andemilk, any hind of 
table scraps, fish, flesh, or fowl, bones to pick, 


In fact, 


snails, , garden worms, mice, etc., etc. 
He 


the bird is very far indeed from dainty. 
should have plenty of clean water. 

The Rook.—This bird makes a very good pet. 
T have had more than one, and consider them 
wonderfully wise. 
same way as magpies. 

The Raven.—Treat as recommended for the 
magpie, but it must have plenty of liberty, only 
remember it is exceedingly mischievous, and 
might injure the eyes of a favourite cat or dog 
at any moment, 

The Jackdaw.—This bird makes a delightful 

t. He ouglit to be allowed the run of the 

house or garden, where he will find a deal of his 

own food. Otherwise, he should be kept in a 

very large cage, and treated and fed as the mag- 
ie is. 

zi The Chough ia a prettier pet than either, and 

is treated in the same way. 

Gulls of many kindg—I was going to say all 
kinds—can be kept as‘pets. They will eat any- 
thing, but should never be caged. They become 
very tame, and it is pretty to see them running 
about the gardem 

The Heron tribe.—It is not generally knowa 
that these birds can be easily tamed. They had 
better only be kept in the country, however, 
and near a stream, where they may find a por- 
tion of their own food. 

(To be continued.) 


LIST OF OUR BRITISH BIRDS. 
(See Coloured Plate.) 


1. Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysattus). 

2. Spotted Eagle (Aquila novia). 

3. ite-tailed Eagle (Haliactus albicilla). 

4. Osprey (Pandion haliattus). 

5. Gyr Falcon (Falco gyrfalco). 

6. Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinus). 

7. Hobby (Falco subbuteo). 

8. Hobby (orange-legged). 

9. Merlin (Falco esalon). 

10. Kestrel (Tinnunculus alaudarius). 

11. Goshawk (Astur palumbarius). 

12. 8) whawk (Accipiter nisus). 

18. Kite (Milvus vulgaris). 

14, Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris). 

Buzzard, Rough-legged (Buteo lagopu;). 

Buzzard, Honey (Pernis apivorus). 

17. Marsh Harrier (Clreus seruginosus). 

18. Hen Harrier (Circus cyaneus). 

19. Mont ‘s Harrier (Circus cineraceus). 

). Kagle Owl (Bubo maximns). 

21. Scops Owl (Scops aldrovand). 

Long-eared Owl (Otus vulgaris). 

. Short-eared Owl (Otus brachyotua). 

24. White Owl (Strix flammea). 

25. Tawny Owl (Syrnium aluco). 

. Snowy Owl (Surnia nyctea) 

, Little Ow] (Athene noctua) 

Tengmalm’'s Owl (Nyctale funerea). 

Great Grey Shrike (Lanius excubitor). 

Rose-breasted Shrike (Lanius minor). 

Red-backed Shrike (Lanius collurio). 

Woodchat Shrike (Lanins auriculatus). 

Spotted Flycatcher (Aluscicapa grisola). 
led Flycatcher (Muscicapa atricapilla). 

Dipper (Hydrobata cinclus). 
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Great Warbler (Salicarfa arundiuacea). 
57. Warbler Calicaria phragmites), 
68, Bavis Warbler (Salicaria luscinoides). 


69. Reed Warbler gare strepera). 
00. Marsh Warbler (Salicaria palustris), 
@. Aquatic Warbler icaria aquatica). 
62. Rufous Warbler (don galactodes). 
63. Nightingale (Philomela luscinia), 
64. Blackeap (Sylvia atricapilla). 

65. Garden Warbler (Sylvia hortensis). 
66. Whitethroat (Sylvia cinerea). 

G7. Lesser Whitethroat (Sylvia curritca). 
68 Orpheus Warbler (Sylvia orphea). 
€9. Wood Warbler (Sylvia sibilatrix). 

70, Willow Warbler (Sylvia trochilus). 


Rooks are treated in the © 
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Vhite Heron (Ardea alba). | 308. Lesser Black-backed Gull (Larus fascus). 

: Little Egret (Ardea garzetta). | $09. Herring Guill (Larus argentatus). 

Buff-backed Heron (Ardea bubulcus). Great Black-backed Gull Carus marinus. 

. Squacco Heron (Ardea comata). |. Glaucus Gull (Larus 

Little Bittern (Botamus minutus). . Common Skua (Lestris mangos 

rn (Bota a stellaris), . Pomarine Skua (Lestris pomarinus). 

I icorax griseus). Richardson's Skua (Lestris richardsonii). 

White Stork e iconia alba). . Arctic Skua (Lestris parasiticus) 

slack Stork (Ciconia nigra). Fulmar Petrel (Procellaria glacialis). 

. Spoonbill (Platalea leucorodia), Greater Shearwater r(Pufinus major). 

7 Slo y Ibis (Ibis falcine! tas); . Manx Shearwater (Puffinus anglorum). 

(Numer ). Bulwer’s Petrel assidroma bulwerii). 

wi himbre} (Numen 20, Wilson's Petrel (Thalassidroma oceanica). 

Spotted Reulshank (Totanns fuscus). | 321, Fork-tailed Petrel (Thalasaidroma leachii). 
K 322, Storm Petrel (Thalassidroma pelagica). 


| *,° The nomenclature according to Yarrell and 
| Newman. 


m1. Melodious Willow Warbler (Sylvia hypolais), | 
2 Chiffchatf (Sylvia rufa). 

Dartford Warbler (Melizophilus provincialis). 

. Golden-crested Regulus (Regulus cristatus) 

. Fire-crested Regulus (Regulus ignicapillus). 

. Greater Tit (Parus major). 

Blue Tit (Parus coeruleus). 

Crested Tit (Parus cristatus). 

Cole Tit (Parus ater). 

Marsh Tit (Palus palustris). 

Long-tailed Tit (Palus caudatus). 

Bearded Tit (Palus biarmicus). 

he eens. Waxwing ( Bomb: 


Wood Sandpiper (To! 
Common Sandpiper (Tote 
. Spotted Sandpiper (T 
nk (Totanus glott 


erect manta metanopters) OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


exocephala). nf 
nosa rufa). {FOURTH SERIES.) 


33. Ray's Wagtail (Motacllla campestris). 
‘Tree Pipit (Anthus arboreus). 
. Meadow Pipit (Anthus pratensis). 
. Red-throated Pipit (Anthus cervinus). 
2. Rock Pipit (Anthus obscuras). 
Richard's Pipit (Anthus richardi). 
. Shore Lark (Alauda alpestris). 

). 


s hypoleucus). 
macularius). 
) 


tailed Godwit (Li 


. Sky Lark (Alauda arvens Ruff (Machetes pus Carvi ‘ 

Crested Lark (Alauda cristata). Woodeoek (Scolupa rusticata. ing and Fretwork Competition. 

. Wood Lark (Alauda ar! bores}. abine’s Snipe (Scolopax sabini). i 
Calandra Lark (Alauda calandra). 7, Great Snipe (Scolopax major). Seviorn Divreron—(Ages 16 to 21). 

9. Lapland Bunting (Plectrophanes lapponica). Common Snipe (Scolopax gallinago) PS connection with this Competition (sce Vol. III, 
Snow Bunting (Plectrophanes nivalis). Jack Snipe (Scolopax gallinula), page 623) it will be remembered we offered Two 
Bunting (Emberiza miliaria). Curlew Sandpiper (tringa subarquata). Prizes, of Two Guineas and One Guinea respectively, 


Black-Readed Bunting (Emberiza scheeniclus). Knot (Trip for the beat and second best picture-frame, either 


%. Yellow Bunting (Emberiza citrinella). Broad-bile carving or fretwork, or the two in combination. It 

Little Bunting (Emberiza pusilla). Little Stint (1 will be seen from our Award that in this, as in many 

. Rustic Bunting (Emberiza rustica). Temminck’s Stint (Tringa temminckii). previous competitions, we have very considerably aug- 

Cirl Bunting (Emberiza cirlus). ariabilis). mented the total value of the prizes, which are also 

7. Ortolan Bunting (Emberiza hortulana). er (Tringa maritima). increased in number, a course rendered desirable by 
larope (Phalaropns fulicarius). the excellence of much of the work sent in. 


} Chaifinch (Pring!lla calebs) 
. MountaiwFinch (Fringilla montifringilla). 
. Serin Finch (Fringilla serinus). 


‘ed Phalarope (Phalaropus hyperboreus). Our Award is as follows :— 
Landraii (Crex pratensis). 


‘Tree Sparrow (Paser montanus). . Spotted Crake (Crex porzana). Prize.—One Guinea. 
2 House Sparrow (Passer domesticus) * Olivaceot orex pusilla), 
. Greenfinch (Coccothraustes chloris). Baillon’s Crake (Crex pygmmea). J. H. Extiorr (aged 20 years), Newland, 


Sherborne, Dorset, 


Hawfinch (Coccothraustes vulgaris). 
Goldfinch (Carduelis elegans). 

Siskin (Carduelis spinus). 

. Linnet (Linota cannabina). 

; Mealy Redpole (Linota canescens). 
Lesser Redpole (Linota linaria). 
Mountain Linnet (Linota flavirostris ). 


. Water Rail (Rallus aquaticus). 
. Moorhen (Gallinula chl . 
Coot iru Pe ae Prizes.—Ten Shillings and Sixpence cach. 
Goose (Anser segetutn) Cuantes E, Grit (aged 18 years), 21, Richard- 
son Street, High Wycombe. 


Ricnanp A. STEEL (aged 17 years), Gold 


Bean 
Pink-focted Goose (Anser brachy 
White-fronted Goose (Anser 


Scarlet Bullfinch (Carpodacus erythriuus). . Berni se (Anser lencopsis). 
Bulltinch (Coxia pyrrhula). e (Anser brenta). Tops, Newport, Mon. 
Pine Grosbeak (Loxia enucleator). e (Anser ruficollis). RaNcIS W. Ranpatt (aged 17 years), 
Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra). yy Anser segyptiacus), St. Peter's, Thurlow Hill, 3B 
Parrot Crossbill (Loxia pityopsittacus). Ww hooper (Cygnus ferus). 
26. European White-winged Crossbill (Loxia bifasciata). 8 § 


Cygnus minor) 
Mute: Swan (Cyenre olor), ). Prizes.—7s. 6d. cack: 
: Ruddy sheldrake (Tadorna rutila James REtD WHELDON (aged 20 yoars), 
Aielaraxs Ct ssorns i 4, Challoner Terrace, South Shields. 
SCA wall CAieere Freperick SMILY (aged 17 years), 5, San 
Street, Finsbury Square, E.c. 


Starling (Sturnus vulgaris). 

28. Rose-coloured Pastor (Pastor roseus). 
. Chough (Fregilus graculus). 

Raven (Corvus corax). 

. Carrion Crow (Corvus corone). 

Hooded Crow (Corvus cornix). 


. Gadwall (Anas stre 
Pintail Duck (An: 


Rook (Corvus frugilegus) Wild Duck (Avas boschas). Frepx. Ceci Powe. (aged 16 years), St. 
. Jackdaw (Corvus monedula). Garganey (Anas circia). dames's Vi Hereford. 
Magpie (Pica caudata). Teal (Anas cr carage, 
Jay (Garrulus glandarius). dgeon (Anas penelope). Epwin Pace (aged 17 years), 4, Shillinghill, 
Nutcracker (Nucifraga caryocatactes), . Eider Duck (Somateria mollissima). Alloa. 
8. Green Woodpecker (Picus viridis) . Steller’s Western Duck (Somateria stelleri). Prizcs.—5s. cach. 
39. Great Spotted Woodpecker (Picus major). ; King Duck (Somateria spectabilis), 
. Lesser Spotted Woodpecker (Picus minor). . Velvet Duck (CEdemia fusca). Grorce Hensert Suaw (aged 16 years), 
Tene (Jynx torquilla). ‘coter (Gedemin nigra) . Arnold House, Anlaby Road, Hull. 
eeper (Certhia familiaris). Pochard (Fuligula ferina) 
3. Wren (Troglodytes europeus). Ferruginous Duck (suligula nyroca), Martin S. WHEATLEY (aged 19 years), 
5. Hoopoe (Upupa epops). ; Seaup Duck (Fuligula marila). 28, Tyrrell Road, East Dulwich, s.5. 
. Nuthatch (Sita coesia). . Tufted Duck (Fulig la cristata), 8. T. Haron (aged 17), Hoddesdon, Herts. 
Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). . Western Pochard (Fuligula dispar). 
.. Great Spotted Cuckoo (Cuculus glandarius). . Long-tailed Duck (Fuligula glacialis). Certi 
. Roller (Coracias garrula). * Harlequin Duck (Fuligula histrionica). ificates, 
. Bee-eater (Merops apiaster). . Golden-eye (Fuligula clangula). JoHw THomas BRowN, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
51. Kin her (Alcedo ispida) . Smew (Mergus albellus). J. E. Carter, Rectory, Cookstown, co. Tyro 
Swallow (Hirundo rustica). . Red-breasted Merganser (Mergus serrator). THomas A. CARLYON, 26, West Bbrubbery, ‘Redland, 
Martin (Hirundo urbica), . Goosander (Mergus castor). Brist 
. Rufous Swallow (Hirundo rufula). . Great Crested Grebe (Podiceps cristatus). WILLIAM ELton, Heathfield Todges near Taunton. 
Sand Martin (Hirundo riparia). . Red-necked Grebe (Podiceps rubricollis). HARRY EARNSHAW, 64, Downs Road, Hackney 
. Swift (Cypselus apus). |. Sclavonian Grebe (Podiceps auritus). Downs. 
7. Alpine Swift (Cypselus melba). ed Grebe (Podiceps nigricollis). Jonn W. J. SHILTON, Eckington, near Pershore, Wor- 
Goatsucker (Caprimulgus europeus) ; Little Grebe (Podiceps minor). cestershire. 
.” Red-necked Goatsncker (Caprimulgus ruficollis). 277. Great Northern Diver (Colymbus glacialis). HENRY HUTCHINGS, Granada Road, Southsea. 
Ring Dove (Columba palumbus). 278. Black-throated Diver (Colymbus arcticus). ALPRED HYDE MARTINEAU, Solihull, near Bir- 
Stock Dove (Columba anas). 279. Red-throated Diver (Colymbus septentrionalis). mingham. 
Rock Dove (Columba livia), 280. Guillemot (Uria troile). W. J. HarKrs, Bath Street, IIkeston. 
. Turtle Dove (Columba tartar). ged Guillemot (Uria lachrymans), Punoy A. FAWCETT, Kversfield House, Bast Cliff, Dover. 
. Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus). Black Guillemot (Uria grylle), CHARLES D. CRESSWELL, 18, Osborne Road, Tue Brook, 


Cupereailzie (Tetrao urogallus). 
Black Grouse (Tetrao tetrix). 
57. Red Grouse (Tetrao lagopus). 

. Ptarmigan (Tetrao albi 
Pallas Sand Grouse (Syrrhaptes paradoxus). 
Partridge Cate cinerea). 


Little Auk (Mergulus alle). 
* Puttin (Fratercu . 
Razortil (Alea torda) se al 
Great Auk (Alca impennis). 2 . 

: Cormorant ¢Phalacrocorax carbo). Juxtor Diviston—(All ages up to 16). 


’ Shag (Phalaerocorax graculus), Prizes.—Fifteen Shillings cach. 


Liverpool. 
H. THoRrE, 41, Blenheim Grove, Peckham Rye, 8.5. 


. Red-legged Partridge (Perdix rufa). Gunnet (Sula alba). ech 3 aa aee 
Quail (Coturaix communis). . Caspian Tern (St. ia 8. E. Unive, 15, Maida Hill West, Pad- 
Great Bustard (Otis tarda), : Sandwich ay Sterna canti dington. 

. Little Bustard (Otis tetrax). Roseate Tern (Sterna paradisea). cing, 7, ‘ 
Cream-coloured Courser (Cursorius gallicus). ; Common Tern (Sterna hirundo). J. H. P. Arxrys, 7, Hardy Street, Liverpool. 
Great Plover (Gidicnemus crepitans) . Arctic Tern (Sterna macroura). Certi 

. Collared Pratincole (Glareola pratincola). 6. Gull-billed Tern (Sterna anglica). ‘ertifieates. 

. Golden Plover (Charadrius pluvialis). . Lesser Tern (Sterna minuta). ERNEST AUKLAND, 321, Amherst Road, West Hackney. 
Dotterel (Charadrius morinellus). Black Tern (Sterna nigra). Lucrgx SAVOURNIN, 160, Buckingham Palace Road, 

. Ringed Plover (Charadrius hiaticula). . White-winged Black ‘Tern (Sterna leucoptera). 8.W. 

Kentish Plover (Charadrius cantianus), . Peewit Gull (Larus ridibundus), WILLIAM EGLINGTON, Southbro’, Surbiton. 
<2. Sanderling (Calidris arenaria). . Laughing Gull (Larus atricilla), Bann: PERCY JACKSON, 5, ‘Albion Street, Brighouse, 
. Grey Plover (Squatarola helvetica). . Little Gull (Larus minutus). Yor! 
34. Peewit (Vanellys cristatus). . Black-headed Gull (Larus ridibundus). Haenti Parnr. High Street, Uckfield, 8: 
85. Turnstone (Strepsilas interpres). . Great Black-headed Gull (Larus ichthyaétus). MARSHALL BROOMHALL, 2, 3, Pyriand ‘Road, Mildmay 


. Kittiwake (Larus tridactylus). 


56. Oystercatcher (Hematopus ostralegus). 
. Ivory Gull (Larus eburneu 


Park, N. 
87. Crane (Grus cinerea). ARTHUR SEEFFINGTON, Stone House, Blaston, Upping- 
$8 Heron (Ardea cinerea). 306, Common Guil (Larus canus 


am. 
189, Parple Heron (Ardea purpurea). 307. Iceland Gull (Larus islandicus). W. H. CoorEr, 4, Haymarket, Leicester. 


Correspondence. 


Poor OLD Jox.—Ridiculous! The sanitary authorities | 


would soon interfere if a creditor attempted to 
ae a corpse until the dead man’s debts were 
paid. 

8. G. K.—“ Magnus Bolt or Magnus Green?” We sent 
your query to Dr. Gordon Stables, and he replied as 
follows: “The old man’s name is Green, not Bolt. 
T suppose this is the reason why the name Bolt was 
running in my head—to wit, when last in Greenland 


I chose as my ice-boy an honest soul of a Shetlander, , 


of the name of Magnus Bolt—if he reads these lines 


I hope he'll forgive me—simply and solely because, | 


though as active as a kitten, he weighed about 


eighteen stone, while I scaled eleven stove; and so, | 


when I made him walk before me, I knew 7 could 
cross with safety a patch of bay-ice that he had gone 
over, Selfish, wasn’t it? But, ‘de-ah me!’ as the 
cockatoo used to say, how good I feel now that I 
have told the truth !” 


GEORGE Lock.— We have well considered your 
Jetter, and come to the conclusion that the peculiar 
illness which carries your rabbits off is due to the 
inhalation of impure air. It is all very well to say 
the area itself is open to the sky, an area at the best 
is but a well; gases, such as carbonic acid, which is 
heavier than atmospheric air, will lie as close as 
water in the hutches at the bottom of such a place, 
and there may be obnoxious effluvia from other 
sources, At all events, such a place cannot be over- 
stocked with sunlight. ‘try your rabbits on the 
surface of the ground. Let them have a run in 
which to exercise. Feed on dryish, wholesome food ; 
don’t give too many tea-leaves nor green food wet. 
Write again when you have tried our advice, and we 
believe you will write with better heart. 


W. Warp.—1. The names of the pigeons you mention 
are quite provincial, evidently, and foreign to our 
ears. 2. The best pigeons to begin with are pouters, 
fantails, or tumblers, especially the, latter, but it is 
all fancy. 8. Size depends upon spite at command 
—say 15in. by 15in., and 12in. high. Line the nest- 
pans thickly with pine sawdust. 4. Indiarubber 
stamps you had better advertise for in such a paper 
as “ Exchange and Mart,” but you generally see 
them advertised. We do not give addresses. 
against rules. 


CLAUDE DUVAL.—1. Sir Charles Lyell’s “ Elements of 
Geology” is now one of John Murray's Students’ 
Manuals. Its price is nine shillings, and there was 
an edition last year, 2 Buy a map. We cannot 
afford the space to give bicycle roads. 3. Judson’s 
dyes. 4, Almost any toy-shop in London. 


POLISHER.—The secret of successful polishing is little 
liquid and much labour. No more polish should be 
used than can be helped, and it should be well 
robbed in, and finished off gently and carefully with 
naphtha or spirit, whichever is used in the polish. 
There are many French polishes; here is a good 
one :— 

“Take an ounce Of gum lac, 
An ounce of shell lac, 
‘And a quart of spirits-of-wine, 
Then add half an ounce 
Of gum sandarac, 
And warm till the resins combine!” 


A. R. STOCKEN.—Your meaning is not very clear, If 
‘you mean you have got a tail, you can curl it which- 
ever way you please. If it is your dog who has the 
curly tail, he has similar freedom of choice in the 
matter. 


POLLY MARSH.—The sound-waves are affected by all 
the conditions of the atmosphere. 


MEADOW BANK and Others.—The statement is not 
incorrect. Ancient Scone has ceased to exist. See 
any guide-book, ‘he appearance of a name on a 
map is no proof of the present existence of an ancient 
town. Nothing is left of old Scone but a ruined 
abbey aisle and the market cross in Lord Mansfield’s 
garden. The present Scone Palace is a modern 
country house. The great Lord Mansfield was born 
at Scone in 1704, and it was also the birthplace of 
Douglas, the botanist. 


| 


It is| 


J.P. C.—Mr. John Murray has a 
series of handbooks to our ty } 
English cathedrals. 4 | 


4n5 


LATHE.—There is nothing will keep your 
catgut from stretching until it has 
stretched as far as it will go; and you 
might easily coutrive some meaus of 
doing this, 


Disi.—“ Masterman Ready” was written 
by Captain F, Marryat, and it is published 
by Routledge and others. You can get a 
sixpenny edition. The ‘Boy Captain” be- 
gan in No, 38, and ended in No. 80, Con- 
sult a gazetteer or railway guide. 


R. T. H.—The Mouse Tower on the Rhine 
was bnilt by Bishop Siegfried as a toll- 
house—maus or mauth means toll—and 
the toll on corn being very unpopular 
(for in every age the people abominate 
* protection”= so long as they do not 
earn their living by the trade protected), 
the legend of the mouse tragedy was 
invented, and the catastrophe 
rather clumsily fixed on Otho 
the Great's Bishop Hatto, who 
lived a couple of centuries be- 
fore the tower was built. 


J. J. WepsTER (Aberdeen).—The 
butterfly, a drawing of which 
ou send, is the Small Tor- 
toiseshell (Vanessa urtica), and 
not the Red Admiral (V.’ ata- 
tanta) as you thought. ‘It is 
abundant in all parts of the 
country. We would advise 
you, when drawing butterflies — - 
in future, to get the wings a 
little more forward. This will 
give them a much more natural 
appearance, 


8. G. G. (Weymouth.)—We can- 
not identify the moth from (a 
your sketch and description, 
which do not furnish sufficient 


particulars, Show it to some AA tm | 
sntomological friend, or com- G33 ] 
pare it with the specimens in eg 

some standard collection, such AD) 


as the private one at the Britich 
Museum, 
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THROUGH FIRE AND 
THROUGH WATER: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND } 


PERIL. 


By THe Rev. T. 8. MILitNcToN, 
Author of “ Some of Our Fellows,” “A 
*Holiday Tramp,” etc. 
CHAPTER VII. 

NE part of the daily routine of 
the boys was a muster on the 
port side of the half-deck at two 
bells, or seven o'clock, every 
morning, with naked feet, bare 
heads, sleeves and trousers tucked 
up, and their frocks open in front 
and thrown well back from their 
necks. Here, as they stood in a 
row, the master-at-arms examined 
them, walking before and bebind 


—— 


“Is he dead, sir?” he asked, In a voice almost choked with emotion. 
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them, and spying out the slightest defect 
or untidiness in clothing or person, and 
the first lieutenant often came down to 
ussist at the inspection. Cleanliness on 
board sbip, where men are so closely 
packed, is even more essential than on 
shore. Every inhabited part of the vessel 
ix kept scrupulously clean by dint of con- 
tinual scrubbing, swabbing, polishing, or 
painting, and the boys and men are re- 
quired to be no less particular about them- 
selves. Some curious scenes took place on 
these occasions, for Mr. Bree was 4 bit of 
awag, and practised a grim sort of humour 
in his discipline. 

‘‘ Here, you Jones,” he would say, with 
a look of great concern, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter with your head?” 

“Nothing, sir,’’ Jones would answer. 

**Oh, but there is; I must have this 
seen to.” 

Jones was a slovenly boy, with stubbly 
hair standing upright upon his- scalp, 
generally full of dust, as if it had not been 
brushed or combed for a twelvemonth. 
Mr. Bree, by way of improving his appear- 
ance, would have his hair tied up in curl- 
papers, which he was compelled to wear all 
the rest of the day. 

Another, whese face was smudged with 
dirt, was compelled to have it pipe-clayed ; 
and a third, whose hands were not clean 
enough to satisfy the lieutenant, was re- 
quired to hold them out while the master- 
at-arms wiped them down with three or 
four strokes of his cane. 

A favourite punishment for untidy habits 
was to make the culprit pace to and fro 
along the gangway, carrying an immense 
swab over each shoulder, in which he was 
completely enveloped, so that nothing but 
his head and face were visible above it. 
The boys who liked to keep themselves 
clean and tidy had nothing to fear from 
Mr. Culpepper, as the master-at-arms was 
called, nor from Lieutenant Bree; but to 
the idle and slovenly, muster at two bells 
was always a time of trial. 

Jack saw but little of his friend Mr. 
Wren. Sometimes at night, when they 
had the watch on deck together, the small 
midshipman would take an opportunity of 
approaching ‘him for a little conversation 
about home; but, asa rule, there could be 
but little communication between those on 
the quarter-deck and those before the mast, 
and Jack felt that he might almost as well 
have been in a different ship for anything’ 
he gained by young Wren’s presence. 
They never had an opportunity of seeing 
each other alone, and in the presence of | 
others Mr. Wren felt it necessary to keep 
up an oOfficer-like reserve. Whether he 
would have liked to be on easier terms with 
him or not Jack scarcely knew, but he 
gave him credit for the best intentions, and 
his own friendly feelings towards his for- 
mer playfellow, but now superior officer, 
were unchanged. 

“««T hate this child’s play,” Jem said one 
day, after the usual exercise at quarters; 
“it’s all make-believe. One day the ship 
ison fire; and the next day an enemy is 
alongside; and we have all the worry and 
trouble for nothing.” 

“You would not like the reality any 
better, I dare say,” Jack answered. 

*¢ Yes, I should,” said Jem; ‘there 
would be something worth seeing then, and 
something to run about for.” 

“And perhaps only one eye to see with, 


and one leg to run on.” 

“* We must take our chance of that,” said 
Jem, stoutly. 

‘Of course we must, and it will come 


soon enough, I dare say; too soon, perhaps, 
for some of us.” 

*«It won’t come too soon for me,” said 
Jem, ‘‘come when it may.” 

“T hope not,” said Jack; ‘but you have 
never been in action yet, and don’t know 
what it is.” 

“T am not afraid, if you are,” said 
Jem. 

“OF course not,” suid Jack; ‘nobody 
is afraid on board ship, or he would not be 
there.” 

‘That depends,” said Jones—he of the 
curl-papers; ‘‘some come aboard because 
they like it, and some because they can’t 
help it.” 

Jem scowled at the speaker; for he felt 
that this remark was meant for him. It 
was known that he had been brought on 
board the Hailstorm against his will; but 
that would have been forgotten long ago if 
he had not shown so much ill-temper when 
there. 

“We hear a great deal about fighting 
the French and getting prize-money, and 
soon. I want to see a real fight, that’s 
what I want,” said Jem. 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo!”” ssid the other 
boy, flapping his arms and thrusting his 
face into Jem’s, and dancing about in front 
of him whichever way ho turned. 

“‘Btop that!” cried Jem, angrily, find- 
ing that every one was laughing at 

um. 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo!” was the answer, 
with a repetition of the “cocky” atti- 
tude. 

Jem could not restrain himself, but dealt 
Lr ottendst a blowin the faces which La 
other qui returned, and the: ples 
and fell to; ether on the deck. beans 

Before they could recover themselves a 
gruff and well-known voice was heard 
shouting down the hatchway, ‘‘ Watch! 
furl awnizgs!” 

‘“« What's up now P” cried one of the men, 
excitedly. 

It was a hot day, and an order to furl 
awnings while the sun was near its meri- 
dian was unusual, 

“ More of their child's play, I suppose,” 
said Jem, disengaging himself from his 
adversary and going slowly towards the 
companion. 

‘T wish you may find it so,” said the 
other, judging, from the unusual stir on 
deck, that something serious was in pros- 


pect. 

Presently the order was given to beat to 
quarters, and a few minutes later all hands 
were busy clearing the decks and preparing 
for action. 

Still it was not quite clear to some of 
them whether this was not merely another 
of their almost daily practices. The bo: 
could not leave their places to go on deck, 
nor could anything seen through the 
port-holes; but from the frequent ques- 
tions put by some of the men, and short 
answers given by others, as they passed 
hastily from one deck to another, the con- 
viction gained ground that the fighting 
this time was to be real, and that the 
enemy was formidable. 

“You look very white about the gills,” 
said one of the men to Jack. 

Jack answered nothing; he was sorry 
that his looks had so far betrayed his feel- 
ings. He knew, himself, that he was not a 
little frightened, but he did not mean any 
one else to know it. He thought of those 
poor wounded men and boys whom he had 
seen carried through the dockyard gates at 
Portsmouth, and begar to realise the 
danger which threatenvd him. He lifted 


up his thoughts in prayer for a few 
moments, and then felt more comfortable ; 
but he was all ‘“‘of a quiver,” and could 
scarcely keep his teeth from chattering. 
Some of the old hands spoke lightly of the 
coming engagement, but he fancied that a 
good Seal even of their indifference was 
put on, and that all were more or less 
anxious. He could only do as they did, 
and conceal his agitation. He hoped he 
should forget all about danger when the 
action had commenced, but the waiting for 
it was trying. 

Jem, who only half an hour ‘before had 
been wishing for a real fight, was equally 
silent now, but, thanks to the training he 
had received, he knew his station well, and 
could go through his duties mechanically, 
however much his mind might be dis- 

It is all nonsense to talk of ‘‘not know- 
ing what fear is.” A man must be in- 
sensible or brutish if he can go into action, 
either at sea or on shore, without a 
Fe He is the true hero who looks 

langer in the face, braces his nerves, sub- 
dues his natural and reasonable alarm, and 
does his duty in spite of it. 

On deck, the officers, trom the captain 
downwards, were active, and apparently 
in high spirits. Some were on the poop 
spying through their glasses the distant 
sail, She was a frigate, heavily armed. 
They suspected her to be French, but she 
had no ensign flying. There was another 
vessel to leeward of her, which they sould 
not so well make out. Both ships sailed 
well and kept their course, without at- 
tempting to run away from the Hailstorm, 
which was now bearing down upon them 
with the wind on her starboard quarter. 

The frigate took no notice of the signals 
which were made to her, and as the dis- 
tance between the ships diminished rapidly, 
it became evident that she was either 
French or American, and her coolness in 
waiting the attack of a large vessel would 
have led them to conclude that she was 
the latter, for the ships of the American 
navy had just at that time gained several 
victories, their vessels being better manned 
and more carefully disciplined than the 
British ships, and the American sailors were 
full of confidence, believing themselves to 
be invincible. The shape of the stranger's 
hull, however, and her general appearance, 
led the more experienced of the officers to 
pronounce her French. While the question 
of nationality was yet being debated, the 
frigate, which had been sailing close tb the 
wind, was observed to fall off; her sails 
were squared, and she was evidently bent 
now on increasing her distance frem the 
Hailstorm. The chase was ‘kept up for 
some hours, and the crew were allowed to 
lie down at their quarters, whers biscuit 
was served out to them,. there’ being‘ no 
regular mess for any one: g 

The boys began now to recover their 
spirits and their tongues. Jem was only 
afraid the frigate would escape, but of that 
there was little probability. “Word was 
brought down after a time that two other 
sail were visible, hull dewn,:in the same 
direction, and that the ship which had 
been observed in company with the frigate 
was only ‘a ten-gun brig. The Hailstorm 
was rapidly overhauling them, and-it was 
likely that she might have three or four 
ships to engage instead of one or two only. 
This news stopped Jem’s tongue, and made 
more than one of the crew change -colour 
again; and they waited anxiously for 
what should come next. 

They were not kept long in suspense. A 
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cheer was heard ondeck, quickly suppressed; 
then silence; then the hurried tread of many 
footsteps. The frigate had again altered her 
-course, and was standing across the bows 
of the Hailstorm. At the same moment 
she had run up the tricolour to her mast- 
head. The brig was still running before 
the wind, and seemed likely to escape, and 
seven other sail were in view, which it 
was surmised were part of the French 
squadron. Under these circumstances it 
seemed doubtful whether they ought to 
attack the frigate at the risk of being sur- 
rounded and taken by a large force, if the 
engagement should be of long duration ; 
or whether they should not bear up and 
endeavour to escape. 

‘It’s only a question of time,” Mr. app 
said to the bo’s’n, loud enough to be hear 
by Mr. Bree, who was talking to the cap- 
tain near the gangway ; ‘‘ we shall have to 
make short work of her, and then run 
away from the rest, that’s all.” 

The Hailstorm was still bearing down 
with all sail set towards the frigate; and 
it soon became evident that Captain Jervis 
was of the same opinion as Mr. Yapp. 
‘The latter received his orders, and ap- 
peared instantly upon the main deck with 
a beaming countenance. It was plain that 
he, at least, was not nervous. His soul 
was in his guns, and he looked at them 
with pride and confidence as he passed 
with a firm and quiet step between the two 
rows, giving directions td their captains, 
casting a rapid but comprehensive look, 
first to port, then to starboard, speaking 
now to one of the boys, now to another, 
confirming every one by his words and still 
more by his manner. ‘‘ Ready, Jack?” 
he said, as he passed boy Chirp; ‘‘right, 
my, lad, right!” Even boy Growl was 
greeted with a nod, and a ‘Stick to it, 
boy,” as he squatted down upon ‘his pow- 
der bucket ; there were no frowns or cuffs 
for any one in that propitious hour. Al- 
most before they knew that he had spoken, 
his sturdy figure was seen slipping down 
the companion to the lower gun-deck, 
where the same scene was repeated. 

Another cheer from the upper deck. A 
cloud of smoke had burst from the frigate, 
and a ball had passed over the Hailstorm, 
between the fore and main masts. The 
boatewain piped to shorten sail; the men 
stood ready to their guns, and as the ship 


Inffed ose on the gun-decks could see 
the ,@jmiy not half a mile distant from 
themrough the port-holes. 


‘was now a sdlenin silence, which, 
,only of few moments’ daration, 
id ‘like an‘age tothe boys; and, per- 
hapé;.40 seme others of the crew. It was 
broken by‘ air roar from both gun- 
decks, which had fired their broadsides 
almost, before the boys, whose eyes were 
tixed upon the guns they had to serve, had 
heard the command given. Instantly the 
guns were sponged, and the boys sprang 
up and were ready with their powder for 

loading. The decks were full of smoke, 
and Jack could scarcely distinguish any 
object a yard before his face. He saw two 
hands held ont to receive the charge, but 
before he could deliver it the hands had 
disappeared. A whirlwind had rushed past 
him, taking all the breath out of him, and 
there was a crash, and splinters were flying 
across the deck; the next moment some- 
thing soft relléd over against his feet—it 
was the dead body of the man to whom 
he had been in the act of giving the pow- 
der. A cannon-ball, entering the port, 
had killed him on the spot. Such was 
Jack's first experience of being under fire. 


thi 


Whether from the smoke, or the excite- 
ment, or both together, his breast’ heaved 
and a sob broke from him in spite of all 
his: efforts to restrain it; but the next 
moment he was all right again, for another 
pair of hands came forward to receive his 
powder, and there was work for him to 
do. And as long as the firing continued, 
though he could not help hoping it would 
coon Be over and the battle won, he scarcely 
once thought of his own danger. 
The action had continued for nearly half 
an hour (though those engaged took but 
little note of time) when it appeared to 
those on the main deck that the Hailstorm 
had been put about; for the enemy be- 
came visible through the port-holes in the 
starboard bow, and the guns on that side 
were brought to bear upon her. The ships 
also were much closer together, and the 
smoke from the Frenchman’s guns found 
its way in at the Hailstorm’s ports. 
Jack saw several of the crew carried away 
to the cockpit. The crew of his own gun 
had gone across to the starboard side, und 
Jack followed them, and was soon as busy 
as before. But after a few rounds had been 
fired a cannon-ball struck the gun-carriage, 
and the gun was dieabled. As quickly as 
possible the gun was lifted up by tackles 
from the beams overhead, and while thus 
suspended another carriage was placed 
under it, into which it was lowered, so 
that it was soon ready for use again. In 
the interval Jack had time to look about 
him, and caught sight of Jem in the dis- 
tance, and was glad to see that he was all 
right and as active as any one. Presently 
the boatswain came down the ladder, grasp- 
ing his left arm tightly to his breast, his 
eyes starting from his head and his teeth 


‘clenched. He said not a word, but went 


below, with the help of a marine, to the 
orlop deck. Jack caught a glimpse of 
what was going on there : operating tables 
spread—the midshipmen’s chests being 
utilised for the purpose—and the surgeons, 
with their coats off and their shirt-sleeves 
turned up, at their terrible work, assisted 
by the chaplain, the purser, and other 
‘“idlers,” as those were called who had no 
place on deck. He, turned his eyes away 
with a feeling of sickness, and looked 
eagerly to his gun, anxious to be at work 
again. Mr. Yapp, who seemed -to be 
everywhere, was giving directions to the 
men, and, catching hold of Jack, sent him 
with a message to the quarter-deck. 

If the scene below was terrible, the sight 
which met his view as he emerged upon 
the upper deck was even more appalling. 
The foretopsail yard had been cut through 
by @ round shot, and was hanging idly 
against the mast, with the sail partly un- 
furled, and the whole of the top-hamper 
seemed to be a confused and tangled mass. 
The fore, main, and mizen tops were filled 
with men, who kept up an incessant fire 
upon the deck of the frigate, which was 
returned vigorously by the Frenchmen. 
Wounded men were lying-round the masts 
waiting their turn to carried below. 
The decks were slippery with blood. Half 
the crew, Jack thought, must be disabled. 
This was much hotter work than below; 
but he was on duty, and far from sbrink- 
ing from it, felt proud of being sent into 
the place of danger. 

“Go below, boy,” the lieutenant said 
when he had delivered his message. 

He turned and went to the hatchway, and 
there, to his surprise, met the boatéwain 


| returning already to the deck, with ‘his 


arm bound up and strapped to his breast. 
Bourders had just been called away, and 


he, though severely wounded and giddy 
from loss of blood, was come on deck again 
with a tourniquet upon his arm, ready to 
stimulate the men with his voice, and to 
take part in the assault. 

On the main deck Jack met his friend 
Mr. Wren. i 

“‘ Where have you been?” the midship- 
man asked. 

Jack told him. 

Mr. Wren said not:a word ; he had been 
stationed on deck himself until the ships 
had come to close quarters, and had then 
been sent below on account, as he himself 
Snspecteds of his youth and smallness. But 
he had no particular duty there, and did 
not like to be so treated. He looked at 
Jack fiercely, as much as to say, “If you 
can go on deck I' may do the same,” and 
sprang up the companion to see what was 
going on. The next moment he fell back 
into Jack's arms; his eyelids quivered, and 
then closed. 

«What is it, Master Max?” Jack cried 
out, calling the child by his old familiar 
name. ‘‘ Where are fou hurt? Speak, 
Max! You are not killed, are you?” 

Max said not a word, but lay as one dead 
upon Jack’s breast. 

Scamen and marines were now throng- 
ing up from the lower gun-decks in answer 
to the call for boarders, the ships being too 
close together for the heavy guns to be 
used with much.effect. Jack’ stood aside 
to let them pass, and then ran along the 
main deck with his lifeless burden and 
down into the cockpit. He did not wait 
for “ turns;”- but teok the wounded mid- 
shipman at once to one of the surgeons, 

“Ig he dead, sir?” he asked, in a voice 
almost choked with emotion. “ 

“Dead? No! I hope not. I'll see to 
him. What oe shame! Shot through the 
shoulder. I hope they didn’t mean it, poor 
little chap! Tllseetohim.”. .. 

But Jack lingered, anxious to be assured 
that the poor boy. was not in danger. He 
fetched some water and put it to his lips, 
as he had seen the idlers do to other suf- 
ferers, The boy opened his eyes. 

‘* How are you?” Jack asked. 

The little hero stared around him for a 
minute or so, es if trying to recollect him- 
self, uttered a cty of pain, and then said, 
with a great effort, but in a faint, low 
voice, “ All right!” 

“T must go new,” said Jack, thinking 
it time to show himself on deck again. 

“No, no!” said the other, holding him 
by the hand; ‘don’t go, Jack.” 

“Duty!” said Jack. 

The surgeon approached and began to 
cut away the boy's clothing, that he might 
get at his wound. 

“All right!” said the little midshipman 
again, and loosed his grasp. ‘‘Duty!” 

Just then 8 mighty cheer was heard afar 
off on the deck of the Frenchman. Again 
and again it sounded; it was taken up on 
board the Hailstorm and along ftem 
deck to deck and down the hatchways into 
the cockpit. 

“What is it?” every one cried with 
eagerness and expectation. 

“Struck, sir!—hauled down her colours!” 
said a seaman to the surgeon. ‘‘ Hur- 
rah!” 

“Hurrah!” said the little midshipman, 
trying to wave his arm, forgetting that he 
was wounded. : 

“‘ Lie still and be quiet!” the surgeon 
exclaimed. 

He need not have said it. The poor 
boy was still enough now: he had fainted. 

(To be continued.) 
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NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS. 
By THE AUTHOR oF ‘Navurticus on HIs Honpy-Honse.” 


'y timid guide rapped me up at 6.30, but 
M as it cay rainkog hard, Licoueidersd, on 
the principle of ‘‘bird in hand,” that it would 
be wiser to make sure of another wee snooze in 
the bed I was in than to tear off through the wet 
on the chance of getting,one thirty miles away. 

When I woke again the sun was out, and it 
was not long before I set off for the inn. On 
the way I inquired for the post-office, and was 
directed toa Hacksmith’s shop. At my request 
the brawny-armed Cyclops left his bellows and 


* } 


handed me a welcome letter. Tho private party 
were having breakfast when I arrived, and 
had barely time to gobble up mine before their 
carriage and pair drove up to the door. 

I made tracks as soon as Foals: and over- 
took the reading party with their books (of flies) 
by the side of Loch Buddindaroch ; and while 
we were walking up the steep brae from the east 
end of that lake the carriage party joined us. 

“*Well,” thought I, ‘is this to be another 
Quirang race, or will it be the second edition 
of¢the romance of ‘Nauticus in search of a 
pillow’ ?” 

I gained the top before the carriage, and off I 
went as hard as I could paddle down a narrow 
road of rather loose sand, which, after working 
its intricate way to level ground, made a ve 
wide sweep round an arm of the sea, and throug! 
a boggy wilderness to the point whence the road 
branches off to Lairg. Here I turned to the 
left, passing a solitary shieling, and ran on to the 
bridge across the Laxford, which has the repu- 
tation of being one of the best salmon and trout 
rivers in the north. 

The irregular outline of the sea loch, the 
variety of different crags and eminences tie 
tially clothed with shrubs, creepers, and heather, 
the rush of water issuing from between dark 


overhanging cliffs, with spiky Ben Stack and | 


one or two other mountains in the backgroynd, 
formed an uncommonly romantic picture. 

I could not remain long to enjoy it, for I ex- 
pected every second to hear the dreaded sound 
of wheels, so I continued my way along the edge 
of Loch Laxford for half a mile, then headed 
north up a stiff hill. Frem the brow of this to 
Rhiconich the features of the road were similar 
to that between Kyle Skou and Badcoul—viz., 
a@ labyrinth of ponderous masses of granite, in- 
terspersed with numerous tarns teeming with 


| niles. On the right the detache 
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trout ; the gradients being less severe, the ride 
was all the more enjoyable. ‘The white sand on 
which I had hitherto been travelling all along 
the west coast now changed to red. 

11.30. Arrived at Rhiconich, on Loch In- 
chard, a singularly wild place, huge boulders 
acting the part of standing crops. ‘There is 
apparently very little business done at this inn, 
for I broke the bank by requesting change for a 
shilling. Chuckling at the idea of having out- 
stripped the carriage and pair thus far, I hastily 
swallowed some light refreshment, and bustled 
on as fast as I could up an incline of four miles. 

After the first very steep bit the ient 
became more easy by the side of the burn 
Achrisgill, which made one or two pretty falls. 
From the top of the hill the character of the 
country underwent an entire change, and I 
emerged on toa sombre moorland, shortly reach- 
ing Gualin (shoulder), a house at the watershed. 
A long inscription explained that this edifice 
was built to give shelter to any unfortunate tra- 
veller who might be caught in one of the fearful 
gales which sweep across this elevated and ex- 
posed situation. Let it be known, however, 
that it is now a shooting lodge, and masons 
were hard at work preparing it for the laird 
when I was there. 

THe Gualin commands an extensive view of 
the valley to the Kyle of Durness, through 
which I could see my track winding for several 
mountains 
Foinaven (2,980 feet), Cranstackie (2,629 feet), 
and Ben Spionn (2,536 feet), rose boldly from 
the plain. 

I now enjoyed a decline of five miles. The 
first part was steep, but the remainder being 
nearly level, with a good surface, I was able 
to tool along at a good pace. Passing the 
head of the Kyle, which is surrounded by 
heathery hills, I walked up an incline to a fine 
plateau, pleasant tothe eye, with its verdant 
carpet of grass and patches of waving corn. 
‘Another mile, with ot es here wud’ there! 
brought me to Durness Hotel, near the sea, 
at 2.15 p.m. I imuestiotely. engaged a room, 
and, while baiting my steed (oiling up), [ in- 
formed the‘landlord that he might look for some 
gentlemen whom [ had raced from Scourie and 
beaten. 

3.0. Started forCape Wrath. I had to return 


to the Kyle, and ride half a mile along its north. 


shore to an eminence opposite the ferry-house. 
They keep a good look-out, for I had not been 
waving long before I saw them launching the 
boat, but the tide being very strong, it was 
some time before they got over. When they 
did arrive affairs did not leok promising, for, not 
having noticed the tricycle, they hod brought 
a cockleshell, which they’ declared would not 
carry my machine through the nasty rip of the 
tide. Being pressed for time, I could not wait 
an hour while they fetched another boat. So, 
after some persuasion, they consented to risk it. 

After considerable difficulty I managed to 
get my tricycle from the rocks into the res- 
tive boat ; then, by pulling close up in shore, 
we succeeded in crossing the rip with no worse 
luck than shipping a few seas. 

On landing, I first had to climb a long stiff 
brace, and from the top of the vertical clilfs 
which guard the Kyle on the south side I could 
clearly distinguish the many sandbanks and 
shoals which the rapidity of the current had 
deposited in different places. 

The road now dipped suddenly down to a 
ravine, along the bottom of which ran an open 
burn. There was no help for it but to off with 
shoes and stockings and wade through. I found it 
no easy matter to force my Cheylesmore over the 


slippery boulders in the bed of the stream, and 
I nearly found myself on my nose once or twice 
while doing so. 

After another long walk to the top of the 
ravine I mounted and rode across an undulating 
desolate tract for three or four miles, the scenery 
being varied by a fine mountain on the left. 
(Fashbein) and another (Skrisbein) on the right. 
The surface of the road in some places was very 
bad—loose sand with stones heaped on. About. 
seven miles from the ferry the road crossed 
another ravine (bridged), and I caught sight of 
a fine pinnacle rock standing out from the bold 
coast. Up and down again to the snug cove 
Clash Carnock, in which the stores for the light- 
house are landed when the weather permits. 

One more heavy rise, and hurrah! the tun- 
nelled buildings surrounding the lighthouse at 
last, all looking the picture of cleanliness! It 
was refreshing to witness the unfeigned delight 
of the children on seeing a new face in this re- 
mote place. The keeper showed me over the 
lighthouse, and when I signed my name, 
Nantions,” he looked doubtfully at me, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ You are either a humbug or 
a dook in disguise !” 

I had imposing views of the red granite cliffs 
which form this renowned headland. One of 
these, 600 feet in height, resembled the outer 
wall of a castle, but the magnificent front of the 
cliffs can only be seen in its true character from 
the sea. The following is Anderson’s description 
of a view from a boat. (‘‘Guide to the High- 
lands."’) 

“ From that direction abrupt and threatening 
precipices, vast and huge fissures, caverns, and. 


subterranean openings alternately appear iu the 
utmost confusion, while the deep-sounding rush 
of the mighty waters, agita' by the tides 
among their resounding openings, the screams 
and never-ceasing flight of innumerable sea- 
fowl, and often the 5) outings of a stray whale in 
his unwieldy gambols in the ocean, form alto- 
gether a scene which none who has witnessed 
it can ever forget.” 

The heavy clouds which had obscured the 
sky during the afternoon had dispersed, leaving 
the air unusually clear, so that I could make 
out Lewis Island and North Rona, distant ferty 
miles. Feeling somewhat exhausted by the 
toils of the way and the strong head wind, I 
asked for some tea, which was kindly served by 


the keeper's wife, who confided to me that, 
having tely come from a populous district, she 
felt the loneliness of the situation extremely, 
and that the difficulty of educating and em- 
ploying the children was a serious consideration. 

Wishing her good luck, and waving an adieu 
to the youngsters, who were hard at work weeding 
the courtyard, I hastened back, chancing the 
hills in my hurry to reach the ferry before 
dark, which I succeeded in doing, after the 
most severe twenty-two miles’ ride I had yet 
experienced. The time occupied was two hours 
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and three-quarters from the ferry to the cape, 
and two hours and a quarter in returning. 

I recrossed in a large boat, and as the tide 
suited, I landed comfortably on the stone slip. 
At 9.30 p.m., while riding along in the deep 
gloaming, a brilliant streak of light suddenly 
shot up from the west, and illuminated the sky 
for some time in a remarkable manner. 


Reached the hotel at 10 p.m., and supped : 
to fish in 


with the select party who had stop) 
the Laxford river (so much for the race), and 
had killed two fine salmon and a number of 


trout in a short time. In the course of con- 
versation it came out that the stalwart High- 
lander still clings to his old superstitions ; for 
instance, on no account will he venture ous 
alone after dark, lest a witch, in the form of a 
hare, should cross his path, a certain omen of evil. 
Scourie to Rhiconich ee = 18 miles. 
Rhiconich to Durness =1l4 ,, 
Durness to Cape Wrath and back = 27 ,, 


Total = 54 4, 
(To be continued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Eioart, Autuor or “Jack AND JoHN,” ETC., ETC. 


B. Pratt hurried into the hotel, telling 
the waiter to pay the driver of the 
carriage, and Lawrence's sisters followed 
him. The girls did not know Ted or 
Robert, as they had not accompanied their 
mother to London on the occasion when 
she had made the acquaintance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pratt, so they said timidly to the 
boys, ‘‘ Will you come with us, please? we 
are anxious about mamma.” And the two 
followed, Ted at least feeling very anxious 
on his own account. 

Mrs. Hartley had recovered herself 
during the drive, short as it had been, and 
now sat with an expression of intense as- 
tonishment on her face, looking at Law- 
rence, hardly able yet to realise that it was 
indeed her son whom she saw. He had 
taken off the gay scarf and cap, and stood 
by her, looking very shamefaced, but not 
a@ bit more so than did Ted when his 
taother turned and recognised him with a 
little scream, and his father, now for the 
first time having a good look at his son, 
cried, 


“«What, Ted! why, what on earth are 
you doing in this part of the world?” 

‘sT—I—came to look after Lawrence, 
air,” said Ted, sheepishly. 

“And what brought Lawrence here? 
Why, there are the whole three of you!” 
cried Mr. Pratt, as he now recognised 


Robert. ‘‘Is Mr. Hartley here? Must 
be, I suppose. He would never have let 
yon run off by yourselves.” 

The boys looked more and more con- 


; I’m sure, when he only knows what you’ve 


| rence, in a very husky voice. ‘‘ He forgave 


| ever forgive myself.” 


‘ she asked, timidly. 


CHAPTER XL.—MATTERS EXPLAINED. 


fused. Naturally neither Ted nor Bob 
liked to tell a story that would put Law- 
rence in an unfavourable light, and Law- 
rence himself felt very awkward and un- 
comfortable. At last his better self made 
him speak. ‘‘ You ought to know all about 
it, Mr. Pratt,” he said, ‘and so ought you, 
mother. They did come here to look after 
me. I—I—made a fool of myself and ran 
away.” | 

Then he recounted very briefly, but still 
in a manner that showed no wish to screen 
himself from the consequences of his own 
folly, the manner in which he had acci- 
dentally injured his uncle, his flight from 
England, and his friends’ pursuit of him, 
and the loss of the money that was to have 
taken them back to England. 

“Yes, that was my idiotic nonsense,” 
said Ted. ‘‘ We should have been back in 
England, working away at our books, before 
this if it hadn't been for me; but when 
the money had gone, you know, sir, there 
was nothing for it but to make our wa 
back the best way we could; and I thin 
it was very good of Lawrence not to mind 
teaching the bear as long as he could get 
something by it.” 

‘©Oh, my dear, if he had eaten you!” 
said Mrs. Hartley. ‘‘ And to think of 
your poor uncle! Oh, he'll forgive you, 


gone through.” 
‘* He’s forgiven me as it is,” said Law- 


me at once; but I don’t know how I shall 


“It'll be a lesson to you, Lawrence,” 
said Mr. Pratt, gravely. Then, in a more 
cheerful tone, ‘‘ Well, you youngsters must 
make up for lost time when you do get 
back to England, where I shall take two at 
least of you as soon as we have left Mrs. 
Hartley in Brussels; and I suppose I may 
as well have Lawrence too, ma‘am ?” he 
said, turning to her. 

“Hadn’t he better remain with me?” 


‘‘His uncle is very 
good, but what will he say to him?” H 
“T should have gone back to him,! 


i mother, if I hadn’t met you,” said Law- ' 


rence; ‘‘and I should like to go back to. 
him now, if it’s only to ask his pardon—' 
and—and—say—” 

Then Lawrence stopped, there was 
something rising in his throat which kept 
him from saying more. 

“T know,” said Mr. Pratt, kindly; ‘and 
your uncle will be very grieved if you 
don’t go back to him. » If you'll allow 
me, ma’am, I shall go at once and send a 
telegram to Clapton to say I’ve come 
across the three runaways, and will be 
home with them on Saturday. I know 


that will please my friend Hartley, if 
he’s well enough to have news brought 
him.” 

Then the ladies all said they must go 
and see Gertrude, and 
take her a wedding 

resent, which they © 

id, and found that 
Hans had decided on 
parting with his bear, 
and confining him- 
self to the instruc- / 
tion and exhibition , 
of monkeys, which || 
Gertrude said would 
be much better and 
far more easy for her 
to manage. 

“TI should have | 
made that fellow be- 
have himself,” said 
Lawrence, with something of his old con- 
ceit, when he heard this. ‘J could have 
conquered him in time.” 

But, however, the time was never to, be 
given him, and Lawrence came to England 
to do other work on the day Mr. Pratt had 
arranged, leaving his mother and sisters 
at Brussels, and, to his great joy, findin 
his uncle much better than he had dar 
to hope. 


(To be continued ) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“Avast Heaving.” 


oME, lads, 
often is 
the time 
in ao sail- 
or’s life 
when his 
own con- 
scienco 
cries 
“Avast 
heaving!” 
And if he 
would ar- 
swer the 
summons as quickly as every smart seaman 
obeys the boatswain’s whistle, he would save 
himself many a sorrow, and his friends many a 
pang. We are all of us the better of ‘‘'vast 
heaving,” not only from those things which are 
injurious to us, but even in the ordinary duties 
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of our life, for we cannot be always hauling and 
bracing, and must ‘‘’vast heaving,” were it only 
to take breath for a time. 

“To everything there isa season.” So said 
the wise man, and so must it occur to ourselves 
that there are times when it is well that we 
should take a retrospect of the past, and, as the 
Bible says, ‘‘ Consider our ways.” If we are 
honest to ourselves, and true to what conscience 
tells us, we must confess that we ‘‘have left 
undone those things which we ought to have 
done, and done those things which we ought 
not to have done.” ‘'Come, therefore, let us 
reason together,” and, seeking pardon for the 


past, resolve, by the help of God, to lead better, 
purer, and more diligent lives in the future than 
we have done in the past. 

In doing so let us start with the conviction 
that truc religion makes men of us, because in 
it, and about it, there is nothing but what is 
manly and noble. The devil takes especial de- 
light to put into the hearts of boys that there 
are people who laugh at them if they be fol- 
lowers of Christ, and the dovil tells the truth 
when he says so; but what about that if you 
feel that you are doing the right thing? The 
same evil influence prompts boys and men to 
noglect their education and their duties in the 


ordinary affairs of life. It is well, therefore, 
that every boy should feel that he has a great 
purpose to serve in this world, and that one 
of the highest aims which he, has to seek is the 
power to resist temptation. There is not a boy 
in the Cumberland who does not know better 
than can be told to him what is the particular 
evil thought of his heart most difficult to con- 
quer, and if he prayerfully goes at it and masters 
the besetting sin, it will give him strength to 
fight a thousand battles within and without in 
the life which may be before him.—Mr. John 
Burns, President of the Cumberland Training 
Ship. 


THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘“‘THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE GuingzA WATCH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL, AND DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT IN THE FOURTH JUNIOR. 


present to witness the 
famous ‘‘rush-up” of 
Greenfield senior and 
Wraysford, which ended 


in the fall of the County 
goal, was one boy who 
showed. very little en- 


thusiasm over theachieve- 
ment, or very little de- 
light at the glory which 
the school thereby de- 
rived. 

Loman, who, unable to 
sit in his study, and not 
knowing what else to 


instinctively to the mea- 
dow, found himself on 
this particular afternoon 
one of the most. miser- 
able boys in St. Domi- 


Two years ago when he first entered the 
school, he was popular with his fellows 


and voted an acquisition on the cricket- 


ground and_football-field wherever the 
youth of St. Dominic’s strove in emulation 
against their rivals. He could remember 
a time when fellows strolled arm-in-arm 
with him down to the matches, when the 
small boys looked quite meek in his pre- 
sence, and the masters gave a friendly nod 
in answer to his salutes. Theat was when 
he was quite new at St. Dominic’s; but 
how changed now! This afternoon, for 
instance, as he stood looking op, he had 
the cheerful knowledge that not a boy in 


all that assembly cared two straws about | 


him. Why wasn’t he playing in the match ? 
Why did the fellows, as they came near 
him, look straight in front of them, or go 
round to aveid him? Why did the Guinea- 
pigs and Tadpoles strut about and crack 
their vul, jokes right under his very 
nose, as if he was nobody ? Alas, Loman! 
something’s been wrong with you for the 
last year or thereabouts; and if we don’t 
all know the cause, we can see the effeot. 
For it is a fact, you are nobody in the eyes 
of St. Dominic’s at the present time. 
However, he was destined to become a 
somebody pretty soon; and, indeed, as 
soon as the football-match was over, and 
the supper after it was disposed of, and 
the Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles (who, you 
must know, selected this same afternoon 
for their great football-match) had ceased 


do, had wandered almost | 


|the reader has done, and waited 


| nation 


ow among those who were | their rows in slumber, every one’s mind, | 


at least the mind of every one in the two 
head forms, turned naturally to ‘the 
strange and mysterious event of the morn- 
ing. What various corclusions they came 
to it is not for me to set down here. They 
probably came to as good 2 conclusion as 
im- 


patiently to have the whole thing cleared 


up. 

And it looked as if the Doctor were about 
to do this next morning, for he summoned 
together the Fifth and Sixth, and thus. 
solemnly addressed them :— 

‘Before we begin the lesson for the day, 
boys, B wish to refer to an incident that 
happened here yesterday morning, which 
must be fresh in your memories. I mean 
the accidental discovery of the lost, exami- 

paper for the Nightingale Scholar- 
ship. I hope you will not draw hasty con- 
clusions from what then occurred. The 
boy in whose beok the paper was found is 


present here, and. has assured me on his |' 


honour he never saw the paper before, and 
is quite ignorant how it came into his book. 
That is so, Loman?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Loman. 

‘“ When a boy makes a statement to me 
on his honour, I accept it as such,” said 
the Doctor, very gravely, and looking hard 
at the boy. - ‘‘I accept it as such—”- 

Loman sat motionless with his eyes oh 
the desk before him. 

“But,” went on the Doctor, turning 
again to the boys, ‘‘ before I dismiss the 
subject I must do justice to one among you 
who I find, much to my pain, has been an 
object of suspicion in connection with this 
same lost paper. Greenfield senior, I have 
no hesitation in saying, is perfectly clear of 
avy such imputation as that you put upon 
him. I may say in his presence I believe 
him to be incapable of a fraudulent and 
mean act, and further than that, you boys 
will be interested to hear that the questions 
which he answered so brilliantly in that 
examination were not the questions which 
appeared on the lost paper at all, but an 
entirely new set, which, for my own satis- 
faction, I drew up on the morning of ex- 
amination itself.” 

This announcement did interest. every 
one—the Fifth particularly, who felt their | 
own humiliation now fourfold as they 


looked at Oliver, and thought of what: 
their conduct to him had been. H 
It interested Oliver and Wraysford as | 


much as any one, but fora different reason. 
Supposing Loman had taken the paper— 
this was the reflection which darted through 
both their minds—supposing Loman had 
taken the paper and worked up the answers: 
from it, might not the sudden change of 
questions described by the Doctor account 
for the low place he had taken in. the 


exam. ? : 

Altogether the Doctor's specch left things 
(except as concerned Oliver) not much more 
satisfactory than before. e natural im- 
Pulse of everybody was to suspect Loman. 

ut, then, six months ago the natural im- 
pulse had been equally as strong to suspect, 
Oliver, anud—well, that hi somehow 
‘turned out a bad ‘‘ spec,” and so might this. 

8o St. Dominic’s really didn’t know what 
to think, and settled down to the work of 
the term in an uneasy frame of miad, 
wishing something would turn up to end 
the wretched affuir of the lost paper 
definitely one way or another. 

Of course the report of the new state of 
affairs soon penetrated down to the lower 
school, and the Guinea-pigs and Tadpoles 
at any rate were not slow in making up 
their minds on the burning question. 

They turned out in a body and hooted 
Loman up and down the passages with as 
much, if not more, glee than some of them 
had lately hooted Oliver. ‘ Yah,” boo! 
Who stole the exam. paper ?—there ! old 
Loman.” Such were the cries which pre- 
sently became familiar in the school, unti¥ 
one day Mr. Rastle dropped down on some 
twenty of the ‘‘howlers,” and sect them 
each twelve propositions of Euclid to learn 
by heart, ond two hours a-piece in the de- 
tention-room, there to meditate over their 
evil ways. 

The quiet of the lower school during the 
next week was something delicious. 

This tyrannical proceeding on the part 
of Mr. Rastle provoked bitter indignation, 
of course, in the breasts of the culprits. 
Why weren’t they to be allowed to express 
their feelings? And if Rastle did want to 
“pot” them, why should he givo them 
Euclid to learn when he knew perfectly 
well Euclid was the very thing not one of 
them could learn by heart? And if he did 
want to detain them, why ever should he 
fix on the identical week in which the 
grand ‘‘ Vocal, Instrumental, and Dramatic 
Entertainment”? of the Fourth Junior was 
due to come off ? 

It was an abominable piece of spite, that. 
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was a fact; and Mr. Rastlo was solemnly 

* condemned one evening in the dormitory 
to be blown up with dynamite at the first 
c-nvenient opportunity. Meanwhile, come 
.,hat would, the ‘‘ Vocal, Instrumental, 
nd Dramatic Entertainment” should come 
off, if it cest every man Jack of the ‘‘ enter- 
tainers”’ his h 

Stephen, who by this time was a person 
of authority in his class, was appointed 
president of the “V. I. and D. iety.”” 
The manner of his election to this honour- 

able office had been peculiar, but emphatic. 
He had been pro; by Paul and seconded 
by himself in a short but clogant speech, in 
which he asserted he would only serve if 
his appointment was unanimous. It was 
unanimous, for directly after this magnani- 
mous statement he and Paul and a few 
others proceeded summarily to eject Bram- 
ble, Padger, and others who showed signs of 
opposition; and then, locking the door, 
proceeded to an immediate vote, which, 
‘amid loud Guinea-pig cheers, was declared 
to be unanimous, one contumacious Tad- 
pole, who had escaped notice, having his 
ds held down by his sides during the 
ceremony. As soon as the doors were 
open, Bramble, who had meanwhile col- 
lected a large muster of adherents, rushed 
in, and turning out all the Guinea-pigs, 
had himself elected treasurer, and Padger 
honorary secretary. These exciting ap- 
pointments having been made, the meeting 
was ‘“‘thrown open,” a programme was 
drawn up, and the preparations were in a 
very forward state when the sad interrup- 
tion occasioned by Mr. Rastle’s brutal 
conduct took place. But if Mr. Rastle 
thought he was going to extinguish the 
“‘Vocal, Instrumental, and Dramatic En- 
tertainment ” he was woefully mistaken. 

As soon as ever, by superhuman exer- 
tions, Bramble and a few others of the 
“potted”? ones had struggled through 
their Euclid, and served their term of 
detention, an evening was fixed upon for 
the great event to come off. 

Immediately a question arose. Should 
the public be admitted ? 

“Rather!” exclaimed Bramble, the 
treasurer ; ‘‘ five bob each.” 

“‘ Masters half price,” sug Padger. 

“Greenfield senior free!” shouted the 
loyal Paul. f 

“Bah! do you think Greenfield senior 
would come'to hear you spout, you young 
muff!” roared the amiable Bramble. 

“I know what he would come for,” 
retorted Paul, ‘and I'd come with him 
$00. ose Le tr ‘ 

“‘Shan’t guess. Shall I, P: on 

“May as well,” suggested Padger. 

“He'd come,” cried Paul, not waiting 
for the Tadpole to guess—‘‘ he'd come a 
mile to see you hung. So would I— 
there!” 

It was some time before the meeting got 
back to the subject of admitting the public. 
But it was finally agreed that, though the 
public were not to be invited, the door 
should be left open, and any one (‘‘ pre- 
senting his card,” young Billbury sug- 
gested) might come in, with the exception 
of Loman, Mr. Rastle, Tom Braddy, and 
the school cat. 

For the next few days the Guinea-pigs 
and Tadpoles were busy, learning their 
parte, p.actising their songs, arranging all 
the detaiia +f their dramatic lormance, 
and so on; and Mr. Rastle had to “pot” 
ene or two more of them, and detain one 
or two others, before he could get anything 
like the ordinary work of the class done. 
All this the young vocal, instrumental, and 


dramatic enthusiasts bore patiently, devot- 
ing so many extra ounces of dynamite to 
Mr. Rastle’s promised blow-up for each 
offence, 

At last the festival day arrived. Ste- 
phen: on whom, somehow, all the work 

ad devolved, while the talking and dis- 
cussion of knotty points had fallen on his 
two brother officers, looked quite pale and 
anxious on the eventful morning. 

“Well, Younes ans said Oliver, ‘‘I sup- 
pose Wray and I are to be allowed to come 
and see the fun to-night ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Stephen, with considerable 
misgivings about the ‘“ fun.” 

‘All serene; we'll be there, won’t we, 
Wray? Not the first Guinea-pig kick-up 
we've been witness to, either.” 

‘Do you think Pembury will come?” 
asked Stephen, nervously. 

“Oh, rather. He’ll have to report it in 
the next ‘Dominican.’ I'll see he comes.” 

“‘Oh, I think he needn’t mind,” said 
Stephen, with a queer shyness; ‘‘I-could 
write out a report for him.” 

“Oh, I dare say; a nice report that 
would be. No, Tony must be there. He 
wouldn’t miss it for a five-pound note.” 

Stephen retired to report these rather 
alarming prospects of an audience to his 
comrades. 

“Talking of five-pound notes,” said 
Wraysford, after he had gone, ‘‘ does 
Lowman ever mean to pay up that £8?” 

“I don’t know; it doesn’t look like it,” 
said Oliver. “‘‘The fact is, he came to me 
yesterday to borrow another pound for 
something or another. He said Cripps had 
been up to the school and tried to make 
out that there was another owing, and had 
threatened, unless he got it, at once to 
speak to the head master.” 

‘Did you lend it him?’’ said Wraysford. 
‘It’s a regular swindle.” 

“Thadn’t got it tolend. I told him I 
‘was sure the fellow was a thief, and ad- 
vised him to tell the Doctor.” 

““What did he say?” 

“Oh, he got in an awful state, and said 
he would get into no end of a row, and 
wouldn’t for the world have the Doctor 
know a word of it.” 

‘**T don’t like it at all,” said Wraysford. 
‘Don’t you have more than you can help 
to do with that business, Noll, old man.” 

“But the poor beggar seems regularly 
at his wits’ end.” 

“Never mind; you'll do him and 
self no good by lending him money.” 

se , I haven’t done so, for a very 

reason, as I tell you. But I’m so: 

‘or him. I do believe he can’t see that he’s 
being fleeced. He made me promise not 
to utter a word of it to the Doctor, soI 
really don’t know how to help him.” 

«It’s my impression he’s good reason to 
be afraid of the Doctor just now,” said 
Wraysford. ‘‘That Nightingale business 
has yet to be cleared up.” 

e two friends pursued this disagreeable 
topic no farther, but for all 
Loman wasn’t a nice bey, and for all they 
had neither of them much cause to love 
him, they would see the next day if they 
could not do something to help him in his 
difficulty. Meanwhile they gave them- 
selves over to the pure and refined enjoy- 
ment of the ‘‘ Vocal, Instrumental, and 
Dramatic Entertainment.” _ 

At seven that evening, after tea, the 
Foorth Junior room became a centre of 
attraction to all St. Dominic’s. Fellows 
from the Sixth and Fifth, always ready for 
novelty in the way of amusement, looked 
in to see the sport. The Fourth Senior 


our- 


} 


grandly condescended to witness the vul- 
gar exploits of their juniors, and the other 
classes were mest of them represented by 
one or mere spectators. 

The programme had been carefully got 
up. Stephen took the chair solemnly nt 
the appointed hour, and with a great deal 
of stammering announced that the pro- 
ceedings were now about to commcuco, 
and then sat down. An awful pause en- 
sued. At first it was borne with interest, 
then with impatience; then, when Stephen 
began to whisper to Paul, and Paul began 
to signal to Bramble, and Bramble gesti- 
culated in dumb show at Padger, and all 
four whispered together, and finally looked 
very gravely in an opposite direction to 
the audience, then they began to he 
amused. 

“Oh,” said Stephen, very red, turning 
round abruptly after this awkward pause 
had continued for a minute or two—“ oh, 
that was wrong; he doesn’t begin, and the 
other fellow ’s away. Look here, Bramble, 
do your thing now.” 

*"No, I can’t,” whispered Bramble, in an 
audible voice. ‘I’ve forgotten the first 
line.” 

“Something about a kid asleep,” sug- 
gested Padger, also audibly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Bramble, starting up 
and blushing very red as he began. 

“Lines on seeing my wife and two chil- 
dren asleep—Hood.” 

This modest announcement of his sub- 
ject was overwhelming in itself, and was 
greeted with such yells of laughter that 
the poor elocutionist found it utterly im- 

ossible to goon. He tried once or twice, 
But never got beyond the first half line. 

‘‘And has the carth—” and hero he 
stuck, but in answer to the cheers began 
again, looking round for Padger to help. 

“And has the earth—(go it, Padger, 
give a fellow a leg up, can’t you?)” 

“TI can’t find the place,” said Padger, 
very hot and flurried, and whipping over 
the pages of a book with his moist thumb. 

‘And has the earth—(look in the index, 
you lout! Oh; won’t I give it to you 
afterwards!)”” once more began the 
wretched Bratnble. He got no farther. 
Even had he remembered the words his 
voice could never have risen above the 
laughter, which continued as long as he 
remained on his feet. 

He retired at length in dudgeon, and 
Stephen called on Paul for a song. This 
went off better, only everybody stamped 
the time with his feet, so that the singer 
could neither be heard for the row nor seen 
for the dust. After that followed another 
“reading.” This:time the subject was 
a humorous one—‘'Ben Battle,” by 7’. 
Hood. Every one, by the way, chose 
Hood. It was the orily poetry-book to be 
had in the Fourth Junior. The reading 

rogressed satisfactorily for the first two 
Enee indeed, until a joke occurred, and 
here the reader was so overcome with the 
humour of the thing that he broke into n 
laugh, and every, time he tried to begin the 
next line he laughed before he could get it 
out, until at last it got to be quite as 
monotonous as watching the hyena at the 
Zoological Gardens. Finally he did get 
through the line, but in a voice so weak, 
wavering by reason of his efforts not to 
laugh, that the effect was more ludicrous 
than ever. He could get no farther, how- 
ever. For the recollection of the joke that 
had passed. and the anticipation of the on» 
that was coming, fairly doubled bim up. 
and he let the book drop out of bis han: s 
in the middle of one of his convulsions. 
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The next performance was an “instru- 
mental ” one, which bade fair to be a great 
success, Four of the boys had learned to, 
whistle ‘Home, Sweet Home” in parts, 
and were noy about to ravish the audi- 
ence with this time-honoured melody. 
They stood meekly side by side in a 
straight line facing the audience, waiting 
for the leader to begin, and screwing their 
mouths up into the proper shape. Just as 
the signal was given, and each had taken 
a long breath and was ia the act of letting 
out, some lout in the audience laughed ! 
The result may be imagined. The first 
note, which was to have been so beautiful, 
sounded just like the letting-off of steam 
from four leaky safety-valves, and no effort 
could recover the melody. The more they 
tried the more they laughed. The more 
they lauzhed, the more the audience 
roared. There they stood, with faces of 
mingled agony and mirth, frantically try- 
ing to get the sound out; but it never 
came, and they finally had to retire, leav- 
ing the audience to imagine what the effect 
of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” might have been 
had they only got at it. 

However, as the ‘‘ dramatic” perform- 
ance came next, the audience were com- 
forted. The modest subject chosen was 
“Hamlet.” 

Stephen, who was combining the duties 


Padger stick up two or three forms on end, 
to represent a castle, And they saw two 
other-boys walk majestically on to the 
platform in ulsters and billycock hata, and 
their trousers turned up, and sticks in their 
hands, to represent sdldiers. 

“Now you can turn round,” cried 
Stephen. 

They did turn round, just at the very 
moment when Bramble, attempting to 
lower the gas still further, turned it right 
out. The effect was remarkable. 
and nothing was visible, but out of the 
black darkness came the following singular 


dialogue: 
“Who's there?” ‘Have you got a 
lucifer about you, any of you?” ‘ Nay, 


answer me. Stand and urfold yourself.” 
‘“‘Don't be a fool” (in agitated accents), 
‘‘you’re shoving me off the platform.” 
“Why don’t you light up?”  “ Long live 


“They stood side by side, screwing up their mouths Into proper shape.” 


of master of the ceremonies with those 
of president, rose and said to the com- 
pany, ( 
‘All turn round, and don’t look till I 
tell you.” i 

Of course every one pretended to turn 
round, and of course everybody looked as 
hard as he could. And they saw Bramble 
hop up on a chair and lower the gas, to 
represent night. And they saw Paul and 


the king.’ ‘‘Ah, here’s one. What's 
become of the chair ?” 

Next moment, amid great applause, the 
gas was re-lit, and the thrilling tragedy 
proceeded. 

It went on all right till the ghost 
enters, and here another calamity occurred. 
Padger was acting ghost, dressed up in 
a long sheet, and with flour on his face. 
Being rather late in coming on, he did 


No one | 


|so at a very unghost-like pace, and in 
the hurry tri ped up on the bottom of 
his sheet, falling flop on the platform, 
which, being none of the cleanest, left 1 
impression of dust on his face and garmen , 
which greatly added to the horror of h: 
appearance. He recovered the perpen- 
dicular with the help of the two soldiers 
and a few friends, and was about to pro- 
ceed with his part, when the door suddenly 
opened and Mr. Rastle appeared. 

He had evidently not come to see the 
show—indeed, he hardly seemed aware that 
a show was going on. His face was grave, 
and his voice agitated, as he said, 

‘* Has any one here seen Loman ?”” 

No one had seen him since breakfast that 
morning. 

“Is Greenfield senior here ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Oliver. 

“Will you come with me to the Doctor 


Soo ee Sie RNS oo 


at once, please?” J 

Oliver was out in the in a mo- 
ment, and hurrying with the master to Dr. 
Senior's study. 

“‘T’m afraid,” said Mr. Rastle, as they 
went—‘‘I'm afraid something has hap- 
pened to Loman!” 

(To be continued.) 
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ALL BY HIMSELF: A STORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


HE thunder-plump passed away, but the sky did not clear. 
a Tt left behind it a small close rain which looked like last- 
“img all day. Oscar, since he was as wet as he well could be, 
saw no good in staying among the dripping ferns, but got up 
. stiff and shivering to resume his peregrinations. Slowly he 
., tramped on with the soaked kilt dragging uncomfortably about 
“ his knees, all the more slowly that he did not know where 
he was going. The hill-tops were hid in clouds, and 
he had no landmarks to guide him. Was ever boy in such 
~ a forlorn case ? he asked himself. 

After walking for half an hour or so, he halted on a 
ridge overlooking familiar objects—the loch, the farm, the 
,, Winding burn. He had found his way back to the edge 
of Glen Erig. He must have been wandering in a circle 

—that was what came of his short cut. 
This discovery was too much for his failing resolution. 
He would give up the attempt to reach Correck, and return 
home. Perhaps in the evening, after all this rain, he might 
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if he had only known where to be sure of finding something to 
eat! 

Before long he found himself stumbling along the top of a 
steep bank, or scaur, its broken face all overgrown with trees 
and brushwood. This spot he recognised. Below was a cave, 
declared by the country people to have been formerly the abode 


“Our hungry wayfarer might well envy them.” 


, be able to catch some trout. Chapfallen, he took his way down 
i the hillside, and now the burden of his song, if he had had the 
heart to sing, might have been, 


wf “Oh, but I’m wet, wet, 


‘Wet, wet and weary ; 
Yet would I rise and ran—” 


of St. Columba, not the only cave in the Highlands of which 
the same story is told, for, if all stories are true, this saint had 
as many such residences as if he had been a faggot voter of 
the period. Here as elsewhere the good man is said to have 
lived ever so many years upon nothing more nutritious than the 
spring trickling into the back of his cave,and a slight meal of 
roots and berries some twice a week or so. To this day you 
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may see the kuce-marks in the rock worn 
down, as is believed, by his frequent 
orisons. 

Oscar had already visited the place and 
heard the legend. He wondered if it were 
true. Could people really live on so little? 
So far as his experience went, a good deal 
of practice was needed to grow used to it. 
To such a life he, for his part, felt no vo- 
cation. But he might as well tarn into 
the cave for a little to rest out of the rain 
and refresh himself with a draught from 
the saint’s spring—he had been drinking 
water all day, on every opportunity, in the 
hope of appeasing his hunger ever so little. 
Anyhow, this cave would be a fit place for 
wholesome meditation of a sober cast, aud 
he might get some comfort in setting before 
himself the example of the former inhabi- 
tant’s voluntary privations. 

He made his way down, then, as best he 
could, by a path which, whatever it might 
have been in St. Columba’s days, was now 
quite in keeping with saintly austerity— 


“Twas oft so steep the foot was fain 
Assistance from the hand to gain, 
So tangled oft that, bursting through, 
Each hawthorn shed her showers of dew.” 


Besides such tical difficulties, he 
scratched his hands and knees, and laid 
more than one coat of mud over his wet 
clothes. When this slippery scramble ended 
at the mouth of the cave, the first glance 
showed it to be already tenanted by com- 
rades in misfortune, who had anticipated 
him in taking shelter here. 

Under an umbrella—for the recluse’s 
roof was by no means water-tight—two 
young men appeared to be making thom- 
selves as comfortable as possible in the 
circumstances. They had mackintoshes 
also, and knapsacks, which they had 
turned into seats for the nonce—and they 
were eating! Our hungry wayfarer might 
well envy them. They had no sooner 
opened their mouths than he recognised 
thom for fellow-citizens, cockneys of the 
real stamp, persons of vastly inferior social 
pretensjons to this son of a West End doc- 
tor, and indeed his first impulse had been 
to look somewhat contemptuously upon 
their knickerbocker suits—this style, two 
poundsten! A little taken aback at finding 
any strangers in such a solitary spot, at 
another time he might have turned abruptly 
away from the cave, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
hurrying by Giants Pope and Pagan.’ ‘Yet 
now his heart went out towards these 
tourists, as when white adventurers meet 
each other in the midst of a savage land. 
He walked slowly past, hoping they would 
say something ; he was in the mood to feel 
grateful for one word from a brother Sas- 
senach. They, for their part, when they 
saw him stalking up in his Highland array, 
took him for no less than the young laird 
of the place, and feared he might be come 
to bring them to book for trespassing. So 
they remarked in o propitiatory tone that 
it was a bad day. 

Oscar could not but agree with them; 
then they asked the way to Correck. 
Having had enough of short cuts on his 
own account, he showed them where the 
road ran up the glen, and advised them to 
ask farther on. Still he lingered, till one 
of them, willing to confirm such friendly 
relations by the true English seal of good- 
will, said, holding out the package, 

«Ave a sandwich P” 

Oscar would have liked to have refused, 
but he could not. Sere humiliation as it 
‘was for him to accept the bounty of these 


h-dropping youths, he took one of the 
sandwiches, and tried not to munch it 
greedily, as if he were nibbling at it only 
for form’s sake rather than disoblige them. 
A little more conversation passed, chiefly 
about the weather, which these young men 
opined should be better arranged to suit 
the convenience of tourists. Then they 
pressed him to have another of the sand- 
wiches, upon which he could not refrain 
from casting wolfish glances. But pride 
came to his aid, and he tore himself away, 
not till they had inquired of him whether 
rest and a roof, and food and fire, could 
not be found anywhere nearer than (or- 
reck. If he could only have asked these 
strangers to his house, to take refuge from 
the rain and refresh themselves, he might 
with a clear conscience have accepted their 
picnic hospitality. But how was he to 
entertain them on an empty marmalade 

ot! He durst not expose the poverty of 

‘is establishment ; Caleb Balderstone him- 
self could have made nothing of such na- 
kedness. 

So he awkwardly took leave of them, 
and they spent much speculation as to who 
this might be that spoke such fine English, 
and yet went strolling about in the rain, 
with bare knees and no overcoat, like a real 
native. They came to the conclusion that 
he must be a son of the duke—there is in 
the world only one duke for the people of 
that neighbourhood— and in the future 
relation of their Scotch tour were in the 
habit of alluding with some ‘satisfaction 
to their chance encounter with this sprig 
of nobility. - 

“Reg’lar swell young chap that was,” 
one of them used to say,—‘‘ one of your 
real live bioated aristocrats, and no mis- 
take.” 

“<But he was uncommon civil,” declared 
the other. ‘‘Do you remember how he 
ate that stale sandwich you offered him, 
just for the look of the thing, though I 
could see all the time he-thought it just 
like your impudence. I dare say'’he had 
his turtle waiting for him at ’eme.” 

‘He might ’ave asked us to ‘ave a look 
at his turtle, then. .I wouldn’t like to ’ave 
Kept a dog out of doors on such a day. 
But these Scotch fellows are all as‘ proud 
as Punch.” 

They little guessed the truth of the case, 
how welcome that sandwich had been to 
the poor boy! Presently he saw a half- 
gnawed turnip lying beside his way, 
washed more or less clean by the rain. 
Looking round to be sure that he was out 
of sight of the Englishmen, he picked it 


up; pared away the outside with his knife, 
and devoured all the rest. It'tasted almost 


as well as cocoanut; why had he not 
thought of this résource before? He might 
be driven to look for another somewhere, 
only not one of Gillespie’s turnips! 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of ‘The Cricket Field,” “ Cricketana,” 
ete., ete, 


Er it seems almost too obvious to say, ‘ Watch 
the ball and keep your eye upon it,” another 
obvious piece of advice too little regarded is to 
remember that to keep up your wicket should 
be the first thing, and to make runs the second, 
in the mind of every good cricketer. 

“The best advice I can give yon,” said Fuller 


Pilch to a youngster asking about hits, “is 


MA, 


and some runs at least must come of them- 
selves, But when you are thinking only about 
your runs, down goes the wicket !’ 

If, as we have said, on the attitude of the 
body much depends, on the attitude of the mind 
very much depends too, for if you think of a 
favourite hit before the ball comes you are in 
danger of trying for that hit in spite of your- 
self, however unsuitable the next ball happens 
to be, for the muscles obey the mind—even the 
most secret wishes of it—and the said muscles 
will twitch in the direction of any anxious 
thought, 

“Clear your mind of cant,” said the honest 
Dr. Johnson, “as a rule of a good life.” Clear 
your mind of all longing for certain hits, I say, 
as a rule for a good innings, 

Let your mind be bent on playing the right 
game, and bent only on playing every ball as it 
ought to be played. A yearning for a sensation 
hit has proved the downfall of many ao 
wicket. 

Once more, the mental, like the bodily atti- 
tude, should be the same—one of cautious de- 
fence, at beginning an innings especially, for 

t eagerncas to hit has lost many an innings, 
mpress your mind with the idea that you go in 
primarily to defend the wicket, and let the runs 
take care of themselves. Of course, with wide 
balls—if you can command the pitch or see the 
rise, not otherwise—hitting is quite con- 
sistent with good defence; and, with many 
straight balls, hitting and blocking aro almost 
the same thing, for no man need play gently 
when he can play hard. But what I object to 
is to see a man stand too eagerly hankering for 
a hit, and evidently losing his patience more 
and more every ball. 

Be satisfied to play the strict game, and to do 
what any good judge in the pavilion would com- 
mend, for among all the old players there 
assombled you will gain little credit indeed for 
“blind swipes,” though the ignorant admire 
what soars over the tent. 

A man who truly knows the game, and means 
to play real cricket, is the last man to lose his 
patience. While the bowler can dontinue good 

alls, he is quite satisfied to play them as they 
deserve. Want of patience at the wicket comes 
from want ‘of knowledge of the game. George 
Parr and Mr. W. G. Grace could both score as 
fast as any men, but their attitude was one of 
complete caution ; they looked like men strictly 
on the defensive. Such an attitude strongly 
contrasts with that of many who stand as if 
threatening and ehalleneine the pon let, and 
appearing disappointed at ove: they must 
condescend to Tock. 4 4 

While speaking of patience as the charac- 
teristic of a good player, I come to a little 
advice about ‘‘ going in to hit,” or ‘playing 
out of yonr ground.” : 

Now, to say nothing of balls so childishly 
slow that you may go in almost half way and 
do as you like with them, and not to speak of 
hitting ‘last man in,” however desperately, to 
save the game, I can truly aver that “ playing 
out of your ground,” as commonly understood, 
or ‘going in to hit,” is a system which 1 can 
say Thardly evor saw answer in the long run— 
that is, so as to increase an average. The loss 
of one innings will weigh against many runs, 
and very often but few runs are got by the risk, 
and for this simple reason :—If the ball is not 
straight you cannot carry a straight bat to it, 
or be safe to’hit it; and if the ball is straight 
you must hit it so straight as commonly to be 
covered by the bowler or the fieldsman. Does 
it not Took strange to see a man, with all the 
risk of being a yard or two off his ground, make 
only a hit that is stopped, and no score for all 
his risk? And it often docs happen that no 
runs are made by it. 

One of the best of all batsmen was Robert Car- 
penter. I had seen him (though rarely) step in, 
and had seen him out by doing so; and be v= 
ing Carpenter to be one of the most observiny 
judges of the game, as well as a batsman 
second to no professional, as seen with fino 
bowling on difficult ground, I asked him 
to consider whether ho had ever seen ranning 


when you go to the wicket, to try to stay there, [in answer in the long run, or so as to increase a 
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man’s ave . He replied, thoughtfully, he 
did not think he ever hed. a rile An and 
Oscroft both gave the same reply. Mr. Thorn- 
ton may seem an exception, as also Dr. Grace, 
and latterly Mr. Hornby. I say scem, becanse 
it is difficult to strike an exact balance, for all 
those players could score fast if they played in 
their ground, and we must set up against any 
advantage not only stumping, but—1. Bowling 
out. 2.Catches. And 3. Consequent unsteadi- 
ness in defence. 

As to the first, I remember Carpenter's 
running in (when the game was pretty safe, and 
he only played for the fan of it) and hitting 
Jemmie Dean’s bowling two or three times, 
when suddenly his wicket fell. ‘‘ You see, 
sir,” said Jemmie, ‘‘ I saw him coming ont. So 
I pitched short, and then he was in a fix.” 

in, every experienced player must have 

been struck with the fact that men who jump 
in to the pitch of the ball seem most unaccount- 
ably to miss it. They miss sometimes because 
after the jump they cannot quite command the 
time of the hit, and if they hit out of time they 
are sure to miss. Add to this, a ball which you 
could hardly miss from your crease, because 
there the bat describes so wide o sweep of the 
und, the same ball you often miss if jumping 
in, because then your bat describes so small a 
circle and grazes the ground at so small a 


int. 
arr to catches, if the ball is a little wide to 
the off, you are caught generally at cover-point, 
and from your want of command after the jump 
in, a catch at longfield, or elsewhere, often re- 
sults. . 

And as to the unsteadiness consequent on 
running in, this is well worth considering. In- 
stead of standing composed, with only one thin, 
to think of, you see a man all on the totter an 
the spring, a “ double-minded man unstable in 
his ways.” g 

With ‘‘slows” ridieulously show, any player 
may ran in if he has practised it ;° but with 
other bowling, and in a strict game, a first-rate 
batsman will say“ step in, but never run in.” 
A first-rate player may tako.a step, not to be 
fast-footed and to increase the power of his hit, 
bet even the sfep in should be made in order 
carefally to play back the ball, and not for a 
free hit over the bowler’s head (save in excep: 
tional cases), for the rensdns aforesaid about 
the chances of being bowled or caught ; but to 
run in is always wrong Rlsy, because a pitch so 
distant a3 to require a hop, step, and jump, 
implies o ball that should be played back. 

A first-rate batsman must think for himself. 
I like invention, and a desire to do what others 
fail in, and can only say that the power to play 
safely out of your ground is a great advan’ 
ge can do it. AllJ say is, that all I ever 

ew attempt it failed, and generally left it off. 
Mr. Hornby plays at home in an All-England 
match, and Mr. Thornton rans in bat little now. 
But while addressing the tyro, I say, learn to 
play in your ground, and not out of it; leave 
that part of the game for days of more expe- 
rience, and if ever you do make that part of 

your game, do not try it first in a match. To 
it true, and in right time, after going in is not 
as casy as it seems, Good bowlers vary their 
pace ; and as to slow bowlers, to whom men 
chiefly step in, they can vary their pace with- 
out betraying the change by their action. So, 
with such bowling, to hit, and hit true, is a diffi- 
culty indeed. 
ith slow bowlers, if you do step in, to hit 
in the air is doubly dangerous—first, because 
you may be caught out, and, not least, because 
thus you are more likely to miss the ball. To 
step in to run the ball down with a straight and 
full bat is safer by far, because in that case, 
if you mistake the time of the ball, the bat 
meets it notwithstanding, touching, as we 
said, the pitch of the ball by a wider sweep 
and cirales feat é 
lany ers will tell you it is good play to 
step in Ef hs do so to the right sort of ball. 
If, indeed ! but in this if lies the difficulty. I 
am not denying that, as a matter of theory, 
men should play out of their ground as well as 


in it; I am only arguing that experience is | 


against it, and few, if any, increase their 
average by this critical practice. 

One point of failure from going in is this: 
we are the victims of habit. The muscles in- 
dulged in one sudden and exciting action will 
twitch and betray us into tho same act again. 
The time for decision at the pitch of the ball 
is very brief ; and to decide that the pitch of the 
ball is both near enough and straight enough— 
or you may miss and be stumped, or hit a catch 
—is not easy, and going in to the wrong ball is 
another danger to add to the aforesaid chances 
of missing a right one. 

“ Remember,” said old Mr. Ward—long cele- 
brated for the largest score of his time—‘* play- 
ing out of your ground is one way more of being 
out, and a very likely way, too, with Herbert 
Jenner behind you. 

Mr. Ward might well specify Herbert Jonner 
(now Mr. Jenner Fust). ‘He was a better 
wicket-keeper even than Wenman,” said Mr. 
Ward to me. ‘‘Wenman,” said Jemmie Dean, 
“was quite as as Lockyer ;” and ‘ Lock- 
yer,” said Daft, ‘‘was by far tho best of my 
day to the present time.” It is instructive to 
have such means of comparing playors ef our 
day with those of fifty years since. 

Undoubtedly wo had not a tenth part of the 
geod players then which we have now; but old 

illywhite truly could say, ‘‘ Have me to bowl, 
Box to keep wicket, and Filch to hit, and then 
you'll see cricket.” Such men would be prized 
im any day; and one of the best judges S 
with me that the old Kent Eleven that played 
England for twenty years could, in Lillywhite’s 
best day, have played any eleven before or since 
if they took in about four from the All England 
side. 

Box, who dicd in 1878 while in the act of 
altering the telegraph at Prince’s, was one of the 
prettiest and most stylish of wicket-keepers, and 
for the regularity of Lillywhite’s bowling and 
moderate pace was very good, but we have had 
better at a difficulty. 

«If men run in to hit me,” said Clarke, tho 
great slow bowler, “I can send in a swift one, 
and take them all aback ; or I can pitch a little 
to the off and twist them.” Few dzred to 
run in to him (Clarke). If Pilch, Felix, Parr, 
and Caffin, with his bowling—which was under- 
hand, and as slow, or slower, than any of this 
day—found no encouragement in going in to 
Clarke's bowling, it tells wonders as to the rule 
of caution that the tyro should observe. Felix 
told me he did it once, and was called Clarke's 
master ; but. he failed the second time, and ho 
could not pretend to have beaten Clarke in that 
way. 

Yes, I address the tyro. For you, my friend, 
there is one moro reason. Do not try to run 
before you can walk ; qualify for a university 
eleven at least by steady and perfect play in 
your ground; after that, if ambitious, I will 
allow you to try going in ; but even then you 
must praetise it, and by the practice very likely 
spoil your play, and never be the same safe bate- 
man again! For to stand firmly and to play in 
a commanding position is essential to good bat- 
ting; but to be on the spring and the jump, 
and hankering for a run in, is the reverse of this 
position, and it is not easy to reconcile the 
two. 

To those who do run in to hit I give this hint : 
as you can never be sure of not going in to the 
wrong length, you should learn to check your- 
self, and, instead of hitting at a pitch which 
you find that you cannot reach, stand still and 
play as if in yonr gronnd. Richard Daft is one 
of the most successful in a going-in game, and 
this is the way he saves himself when in a dif_i- 
culty. Add to this, you are never safe in ran- 
ning in unkess you can get right up ta the pitch 
of the ball ; otherwise, if the ball works, it will 
take the edge of your bat and cause a catch, if, 
indeed, you do not miss it altogether. With 
very slow bowling, and high in the air, you 
should take it as a full hop. 

One reason so many fail in running in is 
that they do not practise with a view to it, 
and make a study of it. Whether it will come 
by art is one question; all I can say is—do 
not suppose it will como by nature. 


JACK'S HAMPER. 
(See page 467.) 


Jack Woop was a lad of the commonest sort, 
His brain-power was scanty, his stature wos: 
short ; 
He was neither good-natured nor clever. 
Of irregular verbs he'd a limited stock, 
And he never could master his hic, hac, and. 
hoc 
(‘Twas but rarely he made the endeavour). 


When at length he was sont to St, Winifred’s 
School, 
He found that his schoolfellows there, as a rule,. 
Were far from disposed to be ‘‘ chummy ;” 
’Tis true they would give him a box on the ears, 
Which seemed to imply they had known him for- 
yeare, 
But Jack thought such friendship was. 
“rummy.” 


He often would wonder what reason there was 
He'd struck up no friendships : it was not be- 
cause 
He was lacking in station or money : 
No, it couldn’t be that ; he had no end of tin, 
And his father was Bencher of Lincoln's famed 
Inn, 
Which mado it seem all the more funny. 


But as he still mourned he had never a friend, 
Some fairy persuaded his kind aunt to send 
A spacious and well-supplicd hamper 
And as he cut open the lid, every boy 
Came crowding around him, which fact to his 
Joy 
At first seemed an unlooked-for damper. 


Then it suddenly struck him that now was his. 
chance : 
His position amongst all the boys to enhanco, 
And make himself liked, as were others. 
He found ’twas not hard to make Jenkins a 
ehum, 
Whilst Smith was his friend at the cost of a 
plum, 3 
And Partridge and Brown grew like brothers. 


And Drake, who had kicked him, new kindly- 
drew nigh 
To help to demolish a fine apple-pie, 
Which Jack, for his part, never tasted ; 
And others, who never had known him before,. 
Came up to assist to diminish his store, 
In order that none might be wasted. 


But when all was gone Jack was saddened to 
find 
His newly-made chums to his presence grew 
blind, 
A fact which entailed him much sorrow : 
Though Smith (who was greedy) remained his- 
firm friend, 
Telling Jack he must write to his auntie to send 
Another big hamper to-morrow. 


In these verses a valuable moral lies hid : 

When you get a hamper don’t do as Jack did, 

But be by yourself when you take off the lid ; 

And share it with those who can wait to be bid £ 
: PauL BLAKE. 


. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


PART II. 


game itself must 
now be explain- 
ed. As I said, 
I have assumed 
that most of my 
readers under- 
stand howla 
tennis is played, 
and have a gene- 
ral knowledge of 
its rules. In 
case, however, 
there are any 
who are not so 
enlightened, I 
shall, before I 
go further, in- 
vite them to ac- 
company me in 
watching a two- 
handed match, 
which is just 
about to come 
off fortheir bene- 
fit, and as the 

gabe goes on it 
-will not be difficult to explain its general purpose 
and method. 

The ground for the two-handed match is 
marked similar to the diagram shown in our last 
chapter—that is, the total length of the court 
is seventy-eight feet (thirty-nine feet on either 
side of the net), and the total width twenty- 
seven feet. The net across the middle over- 
laps the court about three feet on either side. 
It is four feet high at the poles and three feet 
off the ground in the centre. The two end 
lines (p E, F G)—it sounds quite like Euclid— 
are the ‘‘ base lines,” the two lines KL, MN 
are the “‘ service lines,” and the long line (11) 
which runs right down the middle of the court, 
dividing it into twe halves, is the ‘half-court 

ine." 

Brown and Jones, the two players, commence 
operations by tossing for sides. Brown wins, 
and may select either to have his choice of courts 
or to take first service. He decides on the 
latter, and Jones consequently chooses the court 
which he thinks will suit him best. 

Brown is called the ‘‘server” in the first 
game, and Jones the ‘‘striker-out.” Brown 

egins serving by standing on the right-hand 
half of his base-line, and has to send tho ball 
into his opponent’s front right-hand court, so 
that it falls between the net, the side line, the 
service line, and the half-court line. 
words, he stands on the line between H EF, and 
‘serves into the square A cq M—I shonld say he 
ought to serve into it, but his first stroke misses. 
The ball, instead of falling over the net, strikes 
it near the top and drops on Brown’s own side. 
This is a “fault.” But the merciful powers 
who preside over the game always give a server 
two chances. The second time Brown's ball 
gets over the net and falls into the proper court ; 
Jones rans up as it bounds, and returns it over 
the net. The ball is now ‘‘in play” as long 
as it falls over the net anywhere within the out- 
side lines, and as long as the players take it 
either on the ‘‘volley”—that is, before it 
touches the ground—or on the first bound. In 
this way it goes backwards and forwards several 
times, till presently Jones, hitting rather too 
hard, sends it outside one of Brown's side lines, 
who accordingly wins the first stroke, and 
scores 15. (Why he scores 15 instead of 1, I 
am unable to tell you ; that is one of the mys- 
teries of the game we outsiders have no call to 
interfere with.) 

Brown, as the server, now takes up his posi- 
tion on the left half of his base line, and serves 
thi- time into Jones's court (represented on the 
divgram by cz y Q). He gets over first tine, 


n 


In other | 


| * games all,” as five games each is called. 


and the ball dropping cunningly close into the 
net, Jones does not reach it in time, and so 
fails to return it. This makes Brown’s score 
30, and once more he crosses over and serves 
from right to left. But this time his luck deserts 
him. The first attempt his ball fails to 
over the net, and the second, instead of falling 
into the proper square (A C Q M), it drops on the 
other side of Q. Having thus made two con- 
secutive faults, he loses that stroke, and the 
score accordingly stands at 30—15. 

The next stroke he gets over the net all right, 
and Jones apparently returns it ; but the latter, 
instead of taking the service on the first bound, 
takes it on the ‘‘volley,” which is not allowed 
in the case of a service (though it is quite ad- 
missible when the ball is ‘‘in play”), and 
therefore loses the stroke, making the score 
40—15. 


Things are looking fishy for Jones! Another 


Ri 
Ground marked for a 


miss on his part and the game will be Brown's. 
But the next service he gets well under, and 
returns the ball hard. It es the net as it 
goes over, and falls on the other side. Brown, 
put out by this circumstance, cannot get up in 
time, and the stroke is Jones’s. Score, 40—30. 
In the next serve, however, it seems as if Jones 
were to be paid back in his own coin, for Brown’s 
ball in serving now touches the net and fulls 
out of reach of the striker-out. That, you say, 
makes game to Brown. No. If the ball touches 
the net in the service, and falls on the other 
side, it counts as a ‘‘no ball,” so that not only 
Brown not won the game, but he must serve 
again from the same court. His first shot flies 
right over Jones’s base line, and isa fault. The 
second is better, though only just in, for it falls 
on one of the lines that bound the required 
square. Jones returns it, and an exciting pas- 
sage of arms ensues. At last it falls out on 
Brown's side, but Brown, having been indiscreet 
enough to touch it as it passed with his bat, 
the stroke falls to Jones once more, and the score 
is now 40 all, or ‘‘ deuce.” 
Jones wins the next stroke, and the score is 


then ‘‘advantage” to Jones, who, if he wins | 


the next, claims the game. However, he does 
not win it, for Brown plays a ball over his head 
right on to his base line, where he cannot reach 
it. The score consequently goes back to ‘‘deuce,” 
where it will remain till one of the two com- 
batants scores two strokes running. Brown leads 
off his next service with another fault, which 
is disallowed, even though Jones takes it. But 
the next stroke he gets over, and Jones misses 
the return : advantage to Brown. The game 
now becomes exciting. Jones wins the next 
stroke, and the score accordingly goes back 

in to “deuce.” And so it progresses, until 
finally, Brown being at ‘‘ advantage,” a smart 
“rally ” close up to the net ends in his favour, 
owing to Jones having struck the bali before it 


had passed to his side of the net. And so ends 
game No. 1. ; 
The “set” is for the best out of eieven games 


—that is, whoever scores six games first is de- 
clared winner of the set. If both players should 
tie at five games each, they may chcose whether 
the next game shall decide, or whether they will 
fight the matter out by treating the score as 
a deuce of games, and going on till cither one | 
wins two consecutive games on the top of 


‘We shall not have time to watch the duel 
between Brown and Jones to the end, but what 
we have noticed in the first game will give the 
learner a fair idea of the chief ing and outs of 
the game, so that when he comes to take the 
bat in hand himself he will at any rate know 
some of the things he may do, and some that 
he may not do, in lawn tennis. 

If he is anxious to complete his informaticn, 
he should also watch a four-handed match in 

ogress, 

B In one or two respects this differs from the 
two-handed game. The chief difference is in 
the marking of the courts. The following 
diagram represents a court marked out for a 
three or four handed match, 

Here it will be seen that while the length 
remains unaltered, the width of the court is now 
thirty-six feet, and that lines are drawn inside 
the side lines, and parallel with them at four and 


F 


Four-handed Match. 


a half feet distance, as marked KM and Nn. The 
result of this variation is, that whereas the size 
of the courts into which one is required to serve 
remains the same as in the two-handed game, the 
ground itself is nine feet wider, thus allowing 
considerably more scope for the general play 
following the service. In four-handed e8 
the players go in alternately—thus, if Johnson 
and Smith were playing Tomkins and Green, 
Johnson would serve the first game, Tomkias 
the second, Smith the third, and Green the 
fourth, and so on. If Johnson alone were play- 
ing Tomkins and Green, Johnson would serve 
the first and third games, and Tomkins and 
Green the second and fourth respectively. 

But we must now consider our beginner to 
have mastered the rudiments of the game, and 
even to have practised sufficiently to make him 
feel tolerably at home with a bat in his hand. 

In our next article we shall have to speak 
more particularly of the various styles of play, 
with a few hints as to what it is important for 
the player to remember, and a few cautions as 
to what it is important for him to aveid. 

(To be continued.) 
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Cees is, perhaps, as pleasant a 

branch of natural history to study as any 
other, and yet how very little, comparatively 
speaking, is known about the many strange 
ways and habits df even the birds of the British 
Islands. If I were quite certain that I should 
live for a thousand years or so, I should bea 
naturalist in preference to being a king. But 
ars longa vita brevis est, and there is no use 
repining. I have learned, however, not to put 
too much faith in books of natural history, 
especially when the writers are too didactic and 
assertive. And many are so. 

What would my readers think of me if I were 
to tell them that the robin built its nest in 
hollow trees, and fed its young exclusively on 
beetles? And yet it occurred toa robin in my 

dock only last summer that this was the 
est way of doing its duty by its family. But 
one swallow does not make a summer. Says 
Dr. Darwin, ‘‘The tailor bird will not trust its 
nest to the extremity of a tender twig, but 
makes one more advance towards safety by 
fixing it to the leaf itself. It picks up a dead 
leaf and sews it to the inside of the living one,” 


etc. 

Would not this lead one to infer that the 
tailor bird always did this? But it does not. 
Some years ago a tailor bird built its nest in the 
shrubbery close to my bungalow on the out- 
skirts of Bombay. ” There was 20 dead leaf used. 
Curious enough, in this case, after having laid 
some eggs in the nest the bird built another 
farther in through the bushes, and carried the 
eggs to it. The nest is generally built between 
two broad leaves of the same twig, but I have 
seen a nest made between two leaves of adjoin- 
ing twigs. The threads used are of no t 
length, and they are rather home-spun looking, 
and the holes made in the leaf for them to go 
through are unnecessarily large, the workman- 
ship looks loose and slovenly, and the ends of 
the threads are left dangling. Nevertheless, con- 
sidering that the bird uses neither a needle nor 
a sewing-machine, the performance is somewhat 
remarkable, 

Having travelled a good deal in the British 
Islands, I have had the opportunity of observing 
that the habits of birds change to some extent 
in different districts. They build: in different 
places ; even their plumage is not always pre- 
cisely the same, nor the colour and markings on 
their eggs, nor the lining of their nests, nor the 
twusic of their voices, 

There is a great deal known about the com- 
mon cuckoo, and a great deal yet to be learned. 
The poet Wordsworth says, in reference to this 
strange bird, 


“* To seek thee did I ofttimes rove 
Through woods or on the green, 
And thou wert still a hope, a love, 
Still longed for, never seen.” 


It is very curious that the bard nevei saw the 
bird. Every country boy knows it by sight as 
well as by sound—the long, dark-brown, hawk- 
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like creature, flying swiftly and :ow over mea- 
dow and copse, its loud cry—startlingly loud 
when close to one, and the queer sound that 
follows the cry, ‘‘ Cuckoo, chuck-it-up,” that is 
its song. The last part, I think, is akin to the 
sound some cocks make after crowing, and is 
caused by drawing in the breath again after 
having expended every bit of air in the lungs, 
in the effort to crow louder than any other cock 
within a hundred miles. 

I have generally found the cuckoo's egg in. 

the titlark’s or yellowhammer's nest in Scot- 
land. The other day, in a country lane in 
Somerset, I found a robin’s nest in a wild-rose 
b ish, and a cuckoo had dropped an egg in that. 
It was silly of the robin to build so close to the 
path, and stupid of the cuckoo to place her egg 
in that robin's nest, for of course the boys took 
both. But cuckoos are stupid, proverbially so ; 
they call them ‘‘gowks” in the north, and to 
call a human being a ‘‘gowk” is not considered 
complimentary to his profundity of wisdom. 
They say that cuckoos lay several eggs, putting 
one in each foster-bird’s nest. I dare say they 
do, but the number, who can tell? They say 
that the young of the foster-mother are hustled 
out of the nest and left to die. Hustled out of 
the nest they are, but they are not always left 
to die. 
A titlark builds on the ground, and although 
she feeds the young cuckoo, I know for certain 
she doesn’t always neglect her own offspring. I 
have seen a young cuckoo in my garden with its 
foster-parents, and their own young apparently, 
and I am not sure they were not all feeding the 
lazy, good-for-nothing cuckoo. Yes, he is lazy, 
for in an aviary he prefers being fed long after 
he can gather his own grub ; in fact, he will let 
his own grub run over his toes, and not bend 
his gawky head to pick it up. But he will 
open his mouth and say, ‘‘ Put it in there.” He 
is even too lazy to sing in an aviary, or rather, 
to ‘‘say.” And he is good-for-nothing. He 
tells you that spring is coming, does he? Not 
he; he takes good care never to appear until 
spring has come; then he ‘drops in,” and a 
veritable old Paul Pry the titlark must think 
him. 

Cuckoos can be reared. I had one once, a 
stubbly little thing that I found in a moor. 
The first thing he said to me was, “Have you 
anything toeat?” s 

do not want any more young cuckoos. My 
pours cuckoo was not dainty ; scraps of meat, 
lean or cooked, peas-brose, snails, insects, 
worms, anything seemed corn for his crop. No, 
Ido not say he was dainty, but to have to get 
up at three in the morning and feed him every 
half-hour till sunset was somewhat trying, to 
say the least of it, and I really cannot blame 
the old cuckoos for rearing their families by 
deputy. If they do not show much wisdom in 
other ways, they show it in that. 

About the middle, or more towards the end 
of April, the nightingale comes to this country, 
making night, ay, and day as well, melodious 
with his 


lorious song. ‘To have one of these 


j sly, 


R81 


birds in full song is a great acquisition, but I 
cannot advise boys to take the fledglings from. 
the nest, for, to say nothing of its being cruel 
to do so, it is breaking the law. When wild 
ones are caught they are stuffed for a time with. 
raw meat scraped, yolk of egg, etc. The ordi- 
nary food of the nightingale in confinement is. 
German-paste, bread-crumb and egg, scraped 
meat, gentles, ants’ eggs, meal - worms, etc. 
They are fond, as a rule, of a change. 

The mavis, or thrush, is, with the exception 
of the nightingale, about the best songster we 
have. e is undoubtedly the boldest and 
loudest, and sings, like the robin, long after the 
sun has set. He is easily kept in confine- 
ment. Feed ona paste of ground oats, bread- 
and-milk, with snails and slugs, and now and 
then a little scraped meat, and give abundance 
of water. 

The blackbird is another handsome bird and 
beautiful singer; the song is less mimicking 
than that of the mavis, and more full and melo- 
dious, though lower in key. The food in con- 
finement is much the same as that for the mavis, 
German-paste, meal-worms, insects, snails, 

scraped meat, and an allowance of fruit. 
lerman-paste may be bought in the shops or 
made at home. ‘There area variety ot receipts 
for it. Here is one for a paste which will be 
found nutritious: A pint each of oatmeal (fine) 
and pea-flour, mixed with three ounces of lard 
and Rar of honey, Rub all well together till it 
will pass through a cullender, then, putting it 
in a clean pan, fry it till a very light brown, 
constantly stirring. You may then add a little 
crushed hemp and a little maw-seed, and bottle 
it in clean pickle-jars for use. 

The skylark is a charming singer, and a very 
hardy bird. It may be left out all day long in 
summer and autumn. Skylarks can be fed on a 
mixture of grits, bread-crumbs, and bruised 
hemp and other seeds, and on German-paste 
with a little scraped beef and egg-crumb, and 
an occasional meal-worm. They ought to have 
a fresh clovery turf in the front of the cage 
every third day. The skylark gets very tame, 
and may be allowed out to fly about the room. 

- The woodlark is a sweeter singer than the 
skylark, although not so common a bird. This, 
of course, makes it all the more valuable. It 
should be fed on German-paste, hard-boiled a 
chopped fine, bread-crumb, ants’ eggs, pound 
hemp-seed, and meal-worms and gentles now and 
then. 

Both the skylark and woodlark should be 
kept in a cage boarded all round, and care 
should be taken not to expose them to incle- 
mency of weather or draughts. As soon as they 
begin to show signs of moulting they should be 
kept in a warmish, well-ventilated room, and. 
allowed a sand-bath, with plenty of water to 
drink and bathe in. 

Pipits of various kinds make pleasant addi- 
tions to the aviary, or nice companions kept 
singly in cages. Feed and treat them in the 
same way as recommended for the woodlark, 

Wagtails are graceful and beautiful birds, 
and look well in cages, though their musical 

wers are not of a high order. They are soft- 
food birds, sa Bey We treated as woodlarks or 

ipits, giving them plenty of living insects. 
Poth’ robins and Freie are frequently kept 
in confinement, the former, especially, making 
charming pets, and one not averse to singing— 
evidence ‘bat they can be happy even in cages.. 
They are fed on German-paste, raw meat, meal- 
worms, and insects of various kinds. 

The black-cap is a sweet singer, though I 
have never kept one in ccnfinement. It should 
bo fed and treated much the same way as the 
nightingale. 

Linncts.—The song of the common or rose 
linnet is most sweet and tender, and the bird 
does very well in confinement. It is also capable 
of being taught the songs of other birds, notably 
that of the woodlark. Feed on canary-seed, 
rape, and lint, giving green food, such as 
groundsel, lettuce, chickweed, and cress. 

The aberdevine is called the siskin in Scotland. 
I believe it is sometimes called the French 
canary. It is used to breed with the canary. 
It is fed on seeds, 
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Goldfinches are very pretty birds, and look | 
«charmingly well in a beautiful cage or aviary. 
Food—canary-seed, rape, lint-seed, grits, and 
maw-seed, with sometimes a little hemp. They 
‘must have plenty of water and good gravel. 

The bulljinch is more celebrated for its power 
-of imitating the songs of other birds, and its 
capability of being taught to pipe tunes, than 
for its own natural musical talent. A good 
piping bullfinch is very valuable. To teach 
them tunes you must get them very young, feed 
them well, and train them to know and love 
you. When they begin to give forth notes of 
their own they should be sent to school. The 
school is simply a darkened cage, or cage covered 
with a cloth, and the owner is the teacher, using 
-a bird-organ and playing slowly, bar by bar, 
with great patience. They are fed in the same 
way as the goldfinch. 

Chaffinches are exceedingly pretty, and al- 
though there is a great sameness about their 
natural song, it can be greatly improved in 
confinement by permitting them to hear other 
birds sing. Feed like the linnets. 

Redstarts are beautiful and very interesting. 
“They are fed and treated much in the same way 
as the nightingale is. 

The redpole is pretty, but not much of a 
‘singer. It is a seed bird, and may be taught 
-Many amusing tricks. 

The yellowhammer, or yellow bunting, and, 
indeed, all the buntings, may be kept in con- 
finement, and fed on seeds of various kinds, but 
they are more celebrated for their beauty than 
song. ; 

Stonechats, whinchats, chiffchaffs, white-ears, 
cand the many different kinds of warblers, all 
:make more or less interesting cage-birds. With 
Tespect to their food, they may be treated on the 
same principles as those recommended for the 
nightingale, only they are not, as a rule, quite 
so dainty. 

(To be continued.) 


Tes 
FISH, AND HOW TO CATCH THEM. 


By J. Hargraton Keene, 


Author of “ The Practical Fisherman," “ Fishing- 
Tackle, and How to Make it,” ete. 


4.—How To catch BARBELL. 


Bar unlike bream, in whose company 
they are very often found, do not inhabit still 
waters, but they are the chief of the ground- 
feeders, and require very careful coaxing and 
much baiting beforehand before they respond. 
‘They are chiefly to be found in weir torrents on 
a gravelly bottom, from which, like pigs, they 
‘root ont the various larve of insects and water 
animalcule, on which they chiefly subsist. Liko 
the carp, they are very wily, and an eight or 
nine pound barbel has generally, when he 

ts to that size, seen so much life as to be 
impervious to all enticementsof an artificial kind. 
They are very gregrarious, i.¢., fond of herding 
together, and when on the ‘‘feed” it is quite 
possible to capture the whole swarm or shoal. 

The tackle suitable for bream, with but the 
slightest alteration in the direction of fineness, 
will serve for barbel. A stiffer top may be 
adjusted to the rod, but in the main no difference 
of epparate exists. 

ery great care and circumspection should be 

-exercised that no unne noise be made, 
and the baiting, etc., should be performed 
exactly as prescribed for bream. Whena barbel 
is hooked it is found that the immense power of 
his fins, ‘enabling him to hold his own against 
strong currents, very greatly assist his fightin; 
powers, and next to a trout of the same weight 
think I must give barbel place as sporting fish. 
Be careful that you do not allow the barbel to 
get the line across his bony back fin, or he has 
a nasty knack of cutting or breaking the line. 
In every respect, with the exceptions named, be 
it understood that the manner of the capture of 
‘this fish is identical with that of breain, 


5.—How To catcn Cuvs. 
i Rex chub is in strength second to none in 
the river, but his courage seems to fail 
after the first few seconds of restraint. It is as 
shy as a carp, even darting away as the shadow 
of a bird passes over the water. Above all other 
fish is it necessary to be careful and quiet when 
in his qnarter, and therefore it is that a lon, 
Tunning line in the Nottingham style, which 
have all along resoiimended: is alone suited for 
its capture. It delights in deepish water wherein 
are submerged old stumps and roots, and their 
sition is always by the side of the river, pre- 
erably near a clay bank, wherein they burrow, 
making themselves coverts if the branches or 
roots under the water are not sufficient. This 
fish is in season from June to February, and is a 
greedy and gross feeder, taking huge baits when 
its suspicions are not aroused. 

The rod for chub should be somewhat less 
strong than for barbel, but the alterations may, 
as before intimated, be effected by means of tho 
changeable tops. The reel must be very free 
running, and of wood, as before; and the line 
ought to be of. the same material as recom- 
mended for carp—namely, twist, or plaited silk 
of fine texture. Its strength must be consider- 
able, in order to restrain the first mad rushes of 
the fish, which usually are shoreward, and, if 
not checked, infallibly break the line amongst 
the roots and gnarls of the chub’s covert. Chub 
are sometimes over four pounds in weight, and 
such a fish has immense strength. The gut and 
hook should: be similar to those used for barbel 
and bream, and as fine as is consistent with 
strength. 

Generally chub, as I intimated above, are to 
be found near overhanging branches of alder or 
osier. This being the case, the utmost care is 
necessary to prevent entanglement ; but as the 
good angler makes carefulness his chief quality, 
so I shal 
ought to be of tho lightest and least obtrusive. 

here is no ground-baiting, properly so called, 
necessary in the case of the chub. This is how 
I always contrive to catch my gentleman—and 
I have the impertinence to assert that I am one 
of the best chub fishers on the Thames, First 
as to baits. They are very numerous. Slugs, 
shrimps, leeches (especially these), the tail of 
crayfish, cheese, gentles, wasp grubs, pitlr of 
bullock, worms, caddies, and creepers are all 
fish to the net of master chub, and can all be 
used with success, always providing that the 
angler’s existence is not perceived. yell, sup- 
pose we select cheese, which is a good all-the- 
year-round bait for these fish. We take a piece 
of it in our mouth, and, after chewing it into 
minute particles, we blow it out, and it falls in 
tiny flakes on the stream, sinking slowly as it is 
¢arried down. These flakes are instantly cap- 
tured by the voracious fish, but, as the chub is 
a gross feeder, they do not satisfy him. We 
now cut a piece of cheese about the size of the 
top of one's finger, and placing it on the hook 
so that the barb is clean through it, and to be 
seen—for chub don’t mind the sight of the hook 
if the angler be not suspected—we lower the 
line gently in the water, and letting out the 
line gently, gently, with the stream onward 
some five, six, or ten yards, when down goes 
the float! We strike, and out rushes the fish. 
After a few further stru; 
there is a gallant two-pounder. 

Sometimes in winter cheese is of no use, 
Then a capital bait is the tail of a boiled cray- 
fish. The meat is cut into suitable pieces, and 
chub are sometimes ravenously fond of it. An- 
other bait is bullock’s pith and brains. The 
pith is the spinal marrow of the beast, and is 
covered with two skins. The outer one should 
be carefully remeved, taking cara not to break 
the inner one. Then the pith is boiled in water 
till the remaining membrano is changed to a 
dusky brown, which indicates that it is done. 
It should be then strained and put on the hob 
to dry somewhat. When cold it is ready for 
use. The brains are also boiled, and are used 
only in minute pieces for ground-bait. Some 
of the Thames fishermen chew and spit them 
out, as they do cheese, but I never could do 
that, as they are too nauseating. 


les we reel up, and ; 


not further insist on this. The float |, 


Then, too, slugs are used. The black ones we 
find in our gardens after rains are taken, and 
with a sharp knife their entrails are cut out. A 
large hook is used, but I confess I do not care 
much about them, they are so horribly slimy. 
However, they are very killing. 

Sometimes the fly is used, and I have takes 
some splendid fish with an artificial slug, made 
out of tho finger of an old black kid glove. A 
white moth is also very taking at night, but I 
always think it seems a pity to destroy so beau- 
tiful a creature as the white moth when an 
imitation is easily made from darning-cotton for 
body, or white silk and a couple of white 
feathers for wings. Some anglers use young 
frogs, but I do not advise this. Frogs lives 
long time in water, and when impaled on a hook 
their sufferings must be excruciating. 


(To be continued.) 
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ODD BITS BY AN ODD FELLOW. 


tion of 
various kinds of retort. (Since his time we have 
added the retort, but that is by the way.) 
The typical village schoolboy retort would cer- 
tainly not be classed under the head of “ retort 
courteous.” 

Jim, loquitur:—Say, Bill, do you like apples ? 

Bill, with mouth watering. —Don't I t 

Jim.—Then see me eat ‘em. 


, 


*, “~* 


That man was a little loose in his English, 
who said he wanted a wife who could commence 
a conversation with a good repartee. 


*F 


An American paper contained a good reply to 
an onslaught in tho rival paper. ‘* The Editor 
of -—— says we are a liar, but we have not suffi- 
cient confidence in his veracity to credit the 
assertion.” This is a very superior form of the 
** you're another” type. 


. aye 


The ‘retort courteous” should ‘rather be cul- 
tivated than the ‘ta quoque.” Try and make 
your retort complimentary instead of insulting. 
“You are a snd flatterer!” said a lady to an 
admirer. ‘‘ Madam, it is as impossible to flatter 
you as to feel sad in your presence,” was the 
reply. 


ye 


Is not this a great deal better than the fol- 
lowing ? 

‘T wish you were a looking-glass,” said 2 
young lady to a gentleman, ‘‘ you. would reflect 
then without speaking."—‘‘ And you would 
look at me more often,’ was the retort. 


+ 
A. K. H. B. asks who was the fool who said 
that seft words butter no parsnips ? 3 


I cannot tell, but I know who said, ‘' A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” 
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NOTES ON NEW STAMPS. 


(Continued from page 551.) 
PortuGvesE InprEes.—The stamps of Portu- 
guese India always were perplexing to arrange, 
sud the batch of surcharged ones lately received 
«will increase the difficulty. 
14 reis, surcharged in black on the 10r., green 
25r., mauve 


5 aaa s 

iy a Ky >> 100r., lilac 
4a yy 95 3 25r., mauve 
1 tanja "i 3 10r., green 
eer) eA ” 50r., green 
#8 ag 300r., brown, 


_ Rovmanra.—A set of six stamps, all printed 
in dark brown colour, inscribed ‘Taxa de 
Plata,” 2, 5, 10, 30, 50, and 60 bani, 


RANA AR, 


Sr. Vincent.—Two provisional stamps have 
been lately made in St. Vincent, which, like the 
1d. one described a short time ago, are likely to 
become very rare. We learn that of the }d. 
‘stamp only 25s, worth were made, and of the 
4d. stamp only £15 worth. A new 4d. stamp 


has been issued, which prevents all chance of 
the provisionals being used again. 
4d. on half of 6d., green 
scarlet 
indigo. 


4d. on 1s., 
4d. 


Sr. Lucta.—It seems a pity to see the 
St, Lucian stamps disfigured by the value being 
printed over them. Tn all former issues the 
vaiterente in colours was sufficient to denote 
value. : 


2hd., red. , 
Samoa.—A new value has been’ added to the 
Samoa express sets : : 
9 pence, yellow-brown. 
Unvavay.—This is not a very flattering 
portrait. 


7 cents, bitte. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 


A hi following game, the opening of which is 
an irregular gambit, was played two years 
ago between W. Harris (Black) and H. F. L. 
Meyer (White). 


1,Pe5 Pet 
2,Nc5 N c4 
3, P bd N bd: 
4,P c6é N c4 
5, Pdb5 Pd5: 
6,Nf2:t K f2: 
7, L h4t P g3 
8, L d4t K g2 
9,Lc4:. Pd 
10,Ld5:+ Lf3 
11, L d6 Oc3 
12,0 f6 Ph3 
13, KM N e3 
14,0bda7 Oge2 
15, N b7 Oe 
16, O e4: Ped: 
17, Lc? Madl 
18, Pf5 EK h2 
19, P c5 Oc3 
20, P e4: L g4 
21, O f6 L e6t 
22, K h8 Ob5 
23, Lad O d6 
24, Lc7 L ed: 
25,Maa8 Lc5: 
26, Lcd: N c5: 
27, N da5 M d6: 
28, O d5: M dl 
29, M dé: W d6: 
30,063 Mel 
_31,Mfr3 N'f4 
32,0 c2: M e4: 
33, Phe M e8t 
34, K h7 M e7 
35, P a8 N e5 


And White won. 


Solutions of Problems. 


Prontem No. 60.—1, Nc5, K cd: (or va- 
riations Q and R), 2, Oc4{. = (Q) Ke6. 2, N 
eft. (R) Ket. 2, N c6}. 

No. 61.—1, Ld4t, K e6. 2, P d8 Of, K ¢7. 
3, Ld6t, Ke8. 4, Oc7t. 

No. 62. 1, Lf2t, Ng2. 2. N fit, K hl. 
3, O g3t, Kh2 14,0 e2t, Khl. 5, Legit, 
Mgl: . 6, O g3t,K h2. 7, Oedt, K hi. 


8, O fat. 


Problem No. 65. 
By J c. W. 


LWHITE.| 4+ 6 = 10 pieces. 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


(Contributions received to March 29th, 1882.) 
£8 da. 
Amount previously acknowledged ..1141 13 8} 
March 27,— Fer Wm. R. Bullmore (Shef- 
field), £1; Per C. A. Levy (Westbourne 
Street), 11s.; H. W. Smith (Woodford), 1s.; 
Per Sidney H. Widdicombe, £1; R. Evans 
(Cross Street, S.w.), 1s. 6d.; Per E. L. 
Bowen, 78.; Per J. Machell (Milnthorpe), 
£1 38.; Per Josiah Potts (Dakinfield), 
5s. 9d.; M. and W. Raison (Stony Strat- 
ford), 1s,; The Fairbanks Family (Liver- 
pool), 5s. 6d.; A Friend (Liverpool), 1s, ; 
Per W. Hardess (Cardiff), 178.; Fer A. D. L. 
Trotter (Epsom), £1 1s.; R. G. H. W. 
(Plymouth), ; Per H. E. Shenfield 
(Lowestoft), Per J, T. Wardlaw (Mal- 
vern Wells), £8; Per Richard Booth 
(Cork), 17s. 8d. ; Per John Booth, 63. Od. ; 
Per Robert Rooth, 6s.; Per Miss Lilla M. 
Metcalfe (Ferry Bridge), £1 5s.; Per T. 
Costin (Shepherd's Bush), 5s.; Per F. 
Johnson (Hurst), 53.; H, &. (Scarborough), 
2s. 6d.; Per Herbert W, Cook (King’s 
Lynn), 7s. 6d.; Per W. H. Gipps (Chester), 
lls.; J. Tapley (Curragh Camp), 16s. ; 
K. C. 8. (Pimlico), 1s.; Per Arthur 8. 
Horrex (Beccles), 48.; Per Nugent Chas. 
Simner (Potter's Bar), 5s. 6d. - 017 8 
March 28 —Per J. Matthews (Newark), 78.; 
Per R. Astley (Ealing), £1 0s. 4d.; Arthur 
and Cuthbert Bastow (Toorak, Victoria), 
10s.; | Per J. Graham (Plumstead), 
£1 103. Gd; Per J. A. D. (East Ham), 
1s, 8d. ; J. W. Winn (Bradford), 1s. 6d. ; 
J. Harrison (Seaforth), 3s. 4i.; A. H. Nash, 
3d.; C, Gilham, 6d.; Per E. H. Taylor 
(Countesthorpe), -2s.; True Blue (Edin- 
burgh), 2s.; T. W. Dunlop (Berwick), 
1s.6d. ; J. H. Goode (Edgbaston), 1s. 1d. ; 
Per Henry Charman (Ewell), £1; Per 
A. C. London (Devizes), 128.; Per G, Hol- 
loway (Thame), £1 10s.; Per Alexander 
Paterson (Glasgow), 11s. 1d.; Per George 
Caffyn (Redhill), 33. 54. 0 See 
March 29.— Per Julius Farwig, 11s. 2d. ; 
Per J. W. Smith (Leicester), £1 23. 9d. ; 
Per R, D. Mackenzie (Croydon), £1 10s. 6d.; 
John T. Peel (Littleboro’), 1s.; Apprentice 
(Croydon), 3d.; H. W. P. (New Cross), 
28.6u.; Herbert Scott Lucas (Huntingdon), 
28.; G. H. (St. John’s Wood), 28. 6d.; Per 
‘A. Bassett (Ripley), 7s.; Nil Desperandum, 
Qs. 6d.; A. Pontefract (Holloway), 18.; 
Per T, Goatley (Reading), 12s.; Per A. E. 
Coe (Norwich), 10s.; Per Wm. Farrer 
Owsley (Ashiey), 15s.; Wm. J. Horton 
(Leicester), 58.; F. J. and L. 'T. (Chard), 
9, 2d.; Robt., Willie, and Percy McDou- 
gall (Higher Broughton), £1 0s. Gd. ; Per 
Claude Harper (Saul), £1 10a 8d.; Per 
Arthur Clarke (Watford), 138.; Per 
Ernest A, Heyhoc (Holme Hale), 14s. .. 10 5 6 


Carriedforward £1180 14 7 
—=: 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


—+— 


Povttry RvuN.—Summer may be said to be now 
actually begun, and the poultry-run ought to be 
in the pink of working perfection. If, however, the 
shelter-shed and dust-bath recommended in last 
month's Dongs be not yet erected, lose no time in 
doing so. Continue setting broody hens to raise 
chickens for the autumn market. “Place fowls that 
have become broody, and that you do not want to set, 
for a day or two under a tub without food, then turn 
them loose in the run. Set hens in a place where, 
although they are quiet, they may not be deprived of 
fresh air and light. The latter is essential to their 
well-being. See that they are taken off once a day, 
and that they do not want for plenty of solid food and 
clean water, Place chicken-coops in the sunlight, and, 
if possible, on the grass ; but if a basket-coop, or one 
open at the top, is used, an old sack should be thrown 
over it to protect from rain and to give shade, or place 
the coop under a tree. Feed the chickens for the first 
two days on draggled oatmeal, mixed with egg well 
boiled and minced, then on a mixture of oatmeal and 
barley-meal, and grits and bruised grains of different 
kinds. Feed well, but do not over-feed. Coop and 
fatten chickens from two to three months old, feedin, 
well thrice or four times a day. See that fowls of all 
kinds want for neither water, gravel, nor green food. 


THE PIGEON Lort.--With summer just commencing, 
this is the time to give some thoughtful consideration 
to the arrangements of the pigeon-loft. Is everythin 
in apple-ple order? Are the hoppers kept well filled 
with food that the birds can eat? Is there plenty of 
gravel scattered about? Do the pigeons have plenty 
of pure, soft water every day? Is the whole place tidy 
and clean? Are there any repairs needed? Remember 
that astitch in time saves nine. Is there a bath in the 
loft? If not, provide one without delay. A milk-pan, 

rice ninepence or tenpence, does excellently well. 

‘ill this with water not more than three inches deep, 
and have it always fresh. Pat any large old tray under 
it to save the floor, or place the bath in the outside 
aviary entirely. Feed on wheat, barley, and beans, or 
a mixture, and do not forget a supply of green food for 
those kept in towns, or much contined. Pigeons in 
tie country, an get about be supply themselves. 

mong other things, remember to su) our pigeon- 
loft with a walt-out.” pao ee 


E AVIARY.—[f you have a large number of | 
birds, try to sell the young ones as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘There will thus be less chance of getting 
overstocked. Still continue great care to pr 
vent sweating, or danger from hens plucking 
the young. Read carefully over the Doincs 
for May, and be exceedingly particular to keep 
the cages dry, and sweet, and clean. Beware of 
vermin ; prevention is better than cure ; alittle, 
then, of the strong tincture of camphor may be | 
painted into the corners and seams of cages. 
Continue to feed liberally, and if any hens get 
languid, and seem unable to rear their young 
birds, they ought not to be bred frem aga 
but placed in cages by themselves, and ¢ 
a tonic and extra good feeding for a time 
young birds gradually from egg-and-bread 
crumb, and not all at once, Do not forgetto put 
good’ sea-sand in the bottom of all the cages. 
See that the feet of the birds do not get clogged 
with dirt, and keep the perches clean. Give 


n 


both for the bath and for drinking. 


THE RABBITRY.—Though summer has come, 
the nights are often cold, and the hutches ought 
still to have plenty of dry bedding, Keep the 
wood also extra dry, and frequently clean them 
and wash them out. Do not replace the bed- 
ding until they are fairly dry. Those who 
have space should give their rabbits a good 
grass run. * Galvanised iron netting be 
bought for about threepence a yard, ‘This, and 
a few stakes, are all that is needed to mal 
comfortable enclosure. Rabbits thus exercised 
krow faster, and there is less chance of ill- 
Feed suckling does with great care and regu- 
milk and bread twice a day at least 
other food. The milk should have 


ness. 
larity ; give 
in addition 
the chill taken off it. Wean gradually when about 
six or seven weeks old, taking them from the 
mother, the biggest first, one at a time, so as not to dry 


up the milk too soon, or produce fever, Feed Jiberall; 
after weaning, giving ground oats, roots, hay, etc., an 
a comfortable place to sleep in. The young will need 
more exercise than even the old ones, and must be kept 
equally as sweet and clean, 


THE KENNEL.—Pups must be weaned gradually, if 
you would not have the mother run the risk of getting 
milk fever, or swollen teats, If, after the puppies have 
been finally removed, any hardness or swelling of the 
teats of the dam should be felt, look to it well ; if it be 
red it must be painful, and should be carefully fo- 
mented three or four times a day with hot water. If 
it be merely a swelling without redness, rubbing it 
several times a day with whisky will remove it. Pups 
should be reared in pairs. <A single pup never does so 
well by itself, Give large bones to play with, and a 
boot or an old shoe to tear at, and let them have all 
the outdoor exercise possible. | Begin to train a pupp) 
at the age of three months. Always train with kind- 
ness, and never use the whip. 


Many boys are fond of gardening. and nearly every 
one is fond of flowers ; we purpose, therefore, supple- 
menting our DoINGS FOR THE MONTH by giving a 
Gardeners’ Calendar, which we pepe will be found use- 
ful. In our next volume we will more fully into 
this subject, and probably give in addition one or two 
practical articles on it about the end of autumn, the 
time when all gardens should be planned and laid 
out. 

THE WINDOW GARDEN.—Window gardens ought now 
to be a mass of bloom and beauty. Those best repay 
our care that have a sunny outlook. The roofs of 
houses, attic windows, etc., can be made gorgeously 
gay with a little care. It is rather late in the season 
now to lay out a window garden as it ought to be. 
But much can be done with carefully-placed pot- 
flowers, and a little trellis-work may still be arranged. 
The beautiful tropeolum, or creeping nasturtium, may 
be yet transplanted, Lobelias are in bloom, and’gera- 
niums and golden-feather may be planted, and sweet- 
peas and the canary creepers tail prettily up trellis- 
work. Window-boxes in which plants are pricked 
out to bloom should have holes in the bottom for 
drainage, protected by rubble. Plants should not be 
brought straight from the hothouse, but hardened off. 


green focd, and plenty of fresh water daily, | © 


Never forget watering ; and around those plants that 
look sickly a little water reddened with permanganate 
of potash should be poured. 


THR KITCHEN GARDEN.—Spring sowing is mostly 
finished, though in the early part of the month beans 
may be put in, and cabbage and greens for youre 
plantsinautumn. Peas—the last crop—should_ be got 
in at once, and lettuces likewise. Potatoes might be 
planted in’ the first week of June. Sow turnips and 
manure them, or put diluted liquid manure between 
the drills. Water well whenever required, and keep 
down weeds ; never allow them to get into bloom. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Roses will want to. 
The maggot has already been busy. 8 fy 
well with soapy water, and afterwards clean water, 
and use your 8. Finish bedding out. Bed out care- 
fully. Have the beds well stirred; and although the 
flowers may be put in pretty close, they must not over- 
shadow each other. Beautiful beds and borders can 

de from dwarf nasturtiums; asters, too, are 
st effective, and phlox and lobelia. Study —. 

Look well to the gardens you see in your 
and take hints from gardeners whenever you can 


them. Keep 83 well rolled after rain, and ~ 

mown and tidy as to borders, Pull up young 

early. ‘Train creepers. 4 
tis " 


ALFRED ToNGE.—1. The scientific name of the 
Moth is Bombyx neustria; of the Gothic, | 
typica ; of the Lilac Beauty, Pericallia 
of the Crimson-speekled Footman, D 
chella, 2. We cannot tell by so very slight a. 
tion. 

T. H. and Other Entomologists.—We ete 
found the articles useful. With regard to 
questiop, we caunot give an exact answer. 
probably find the Adonis Blue Butterfly on 
down in May or June, and it is plentiful at Mickle- 
ham. The Marbled White also occurs in the latter 
neighbourhood, but is very uncertain in its appear- 
ance. The Wood White occurs at Haslemere, and 
the Clouded Yellow is sometimes common in various 
parts of the county. 2. Depends upon the nature 
of the moths. All those whose larve are internal 
feeders—i.e., which feed within the twigs, skins, or 
roots of plants—are apt to become greasy, and should 
therefore be stuffed. 3. Both are to be found in 
various parts of the county you mention. 
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THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By tue Rev. T. S. Miturnoron, 


Author of ‘ Some of Our Feliows,” ‘* A Holiday 
Tramp,” ete. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HE action with the French frigate had lasted 
little more than half an hour from the time 
when the first broadside was fired; but it had 
cost the lives of a great number of men on each 
side. The decks of both vessels were strewed 
with the dead and dying. Captain Jervis had 
felt the necessity of gaining a speedy victory at 
all risks, and had therefore fallen on board the 
enemy without waiting for her crew to be dis- 
abled by a long previous cannonade. 
The French captain had, as he had sus- 
pected, laid a snare for him, and through 


oe 


“Poof! crash! great big cannon-ball—big like my head—knock hole in ship!” 
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his promptness and decision had fallen into 
it himself. The frigate waited for him, 
not that she might measure her strength 
with the Hailstorm, but with the intention 
of keeping that ship in play until the other 
vessels of the squadron could come to her 
assistance. Captain Jervis found himself 
in a difficult position nevertheless. The 
rigging of his ship was much cut about; 
an overwhelming force of the enemy was 
on his lee, and he was encumbered with 
the prize which he had just taken. For- 
tunately the sun was nearing the horizon, 
and the darkness might help him to escape. 

The French officers were immediately 
transferred in their own boats to the 
Hailstorm, and a prize crew put on board 
the frigate. By the time this was done the 
damage to the Hailstorm’s rigging was so 
far repaired that she was able to make sail; 
and when night closed in she was already 
beating to windward, and the enemy's 
squadron were about ten miles distant, with 
all the canvas they could carry, in pursuit. 
As soon as it was really dark the ship's 
course was altered, and she was again put 
before the wind, with the prize in com- 

any. By this stratagem Captain Jervis 

oped to cross the track of the enemy’s 
fleet while they were still beating up 
against the wind, and so at daylight to be 
out of sight in the opposite direction to 
that in which they were supposed to be 
sailing. At midnight the moon rose; but 
‘her light was much obscured by passing 
clouds. The watch, and some others, 
whose anxiety kept them awake, main- 
tained a good look-out, lest the enemy, 
geing about, should, without knowing it, 
bear down upon them. 

All lights were therefore extinguished or 
carefully guarded, and strict silence was 
observed. Even the bell was not allowed to 
be struck to tell the hours as they passed. 
The bo’s’n was in his cot, very much against 
his will; but his whistle was not wanted ; 
and his mate managed to communicate 
orders to the watch in a hoarse whisper. 

About one o’clock, or two bells, as it 
should have been, a distant light was seen 
flashing, only for an instant, and then dis- 
appearing; another and another followed, 
but farther off. Three or four ships at 
least were nearing them. Some of the 
French prisoners began talking excitedly, 
and were hurried down below, but not be- 
fore they had endeavoured to raise a cry in 
the hope of attracting the notice of the ap- 

roaching ships. But Frenchmen, as Mr. 
opp said, don’t know how to shout; if 
they had been jolly English tars they 
would have raised such a cheer as might 
have been heard for ten miles round; but 
it was a good thing they couldn’t, for their 
ships were within biscuit-throw, and might 
be aboard of them before they knew where 
they were; guns would be of no use then ; 
so the only thing to be done was to keep 
quiet, and slip out of the enemy’s way, if 
possible. 

The next half-hour was spent in t 
anxiety. At intervals, as the moon shone 
forth from among the clouds, the form ef 
the enemy's ships was dimly visible, close 
hauled, lying directly across the path of 
the Hailstorm, whose helm was put down to 
give thema wide berth. Oue after another 
five ships, two-deckers or heavily-armed 
frigates apparently, hove in sight, and 
passed like huge dark threatening phan- 
toms, only now and then visible, across 
the wake of the Hailstorm. Those on 
board looked on in silence or spoke with 
bated breath, not venturing to trim sails, 
scarcely even to move. 


Just at the most critical moment a con- 
fused noise was heard on the lower deck. 
The French prisoners were making a deter- 
mined and combined effort to break from 
their guards and make themselves heard ; 
but the marines, who had them in their 
custody, hustled them quickly down into 
the hold and closed the hatches over them. 
Two or three pistol-shots were fired before 
this could be accomplished, and it seemed 
for the moment almost impossible that the 
report could escape the notice of the enemy, 
breaking the dead stillness of the night; 
but the Frenchmen were evidently off their 
guard, supposing that the Hailstorm and 
her prize were far to the northward of 
them, and bent only on coming up with 
them at daylight. An hour later the 
enemy’s squadron had entirely disappeared, 
and when morning broke, those who re- 
mained on deck, sweeping the horizon with 
their glasses, could see nothing, except 
here and there a fishing smack, and over 
the pert bow a faint undulating line, which 
they knew to be the coast of Portugal. 

It was a glorious success, they all said. 
One of the finest frigates of the French 
navy had been cut out almost from under 
the guns of the enemy’s fleet, and they 
had been sent on a fool’s errand to recover 
her. Jem was the only one on board who 
did not rejoice in the result. He did not 
like the idea of running away from an 
enemy, he said. If he had had his own 
way, he would have sailed right into the 
midst of the squadron, and either have 
taken them all or perished in the attempt. 

‘<It’s a pity you didn’t say so before,” 
boy Jones said to him. ‘‘ You seemed 
glad enough yesterday evening when we 
were making sail to get away. You did 
not want any more fighting then. Any 
coward can be brave when there’s no 
enemy to fight.” 

And he and Jem would again have come 
to blows on that issue, if Mr. Yapp had 
not given each of them a cuff on the head 
as his own share of the quarrel, and ordered 
them to hold their noise and not be saucy. 

During the early part of the night a 
careful inspection had been made both of 
the ship and her crew. The dead had 
been reverently committed to the deep; 
the wounded had been cared for, and 
everything that was possible done for them. 
Many a tear was wiped away with horny 
hands from rough and weatherbeaten 
cheeks, as messmates or old friends were 
launched into their watery graves. Many 
a cry of suffering arose also from the cots 
or bed-places in the cockpit; but all on 
board were more or less elated at the 
thought of the victory that had been won ; 
and the tidings which the morning brought 
with it, that the conflict was not likely to 
be renewed, as they had feared, on such 
unequal terms, enabled them to bear their 
pains and sorrows with additional fortitude. 

Jack, when not on duty, spent the 
greater part of his time in the cockpit 
waiting upon the sufferers. The surgeon, 
Mr. Selborne, found him handy, and was 
glad of his assistance. At his request boy 
Chirp was put under him, and had his 
station for the present with the idlers. 
That was a very pleasant arrangement for 
young Wren. For some days the little 
midshipman was feverish and restless; but 
as soon as he began to get better, it gave 
him no little pleasure to be able to talk to 
his old playmate of the poople at home, 
both high and low, of the localities so well 
known to both of them, and of many little 
events which had had a common interest 
for them in former times. 


There was no reserve between them now. 
Mr. Wren had a cot slung for him near 
one of the ports on the lower deck, with a 
canvas screen around it, and there Jack 
waited upon him or read to him, or wrote 
letters for him. Mr. Yapp put his nose 
over the screen semetimes:to ask how the 
young officer was getting on, and said he 
ho he would soon be “‘ out of that, for 
everybody's sake ’—chiefly for his own, as 
they thought, that he might get his gun- 
deck clear again, the canvas being an eye- 
sore to him. It was not the only one of the 
kind, however, for the weather was hot, 
and Captain Jervis, though he did not 
spare his crew when well and sound, was 
very careful of his wounded, and of these 
there were several whose injuries were 
much more severe than Mr. Wren’s. 

Day after day some of these sank and 
died, and the Union Jack spread over the 
spot where the dead were lying before they 
were committed to the deep, told the sad 
tidings to their camrades. 

A death at sea is generally more felt by 
the survivors than one on shore. An officer 
is missed from the gun-room, or a seaman 
from his mess, and there is no one to take 
his place. Especially when a vessc. is 
already undermanned, as was the case with 
the Hailstorm, and a part of the crew has 
been drafted off to navigate a prize, the 
loss of every additional hand by death is 
the more depressing. 

There is something very solemn also in 
the manner of burial. The form of the 
deceased, sewn up in the hammock in 
which he had been used to sleep, within 3 
few inches of his shipmates on each side, 
is brought on deck without any coffin; 
and as it lies upon a grating on the gang- 
way, and the flag which veiled it is with- 
drawn, one can scarcely realise that the 
figure whose outline can almost be traced 
through the canvas is indeed dead and 
ready for burial. 

At the words, “‘ We therefore commit his 
body to the deep, to be turned into cor- 
ruption, looking for the resurrection of the 
body, when the sea shall give up her dead,” 
the grating is gently lifted, and the 
shrouded figure glides along it and dis- 
appears with great plunge into the waste 
of waters. It is difficult then to repress a 
shudder. How far will it descend? What 
will become of it in its awful solitude in 
those great depths? One dreams of it 
afterwards, swaying to and fro, held down 
only by the cannon-shot tied about its 
feet. But what matter? It is but the 
husk, the garment of the flesh, that is thus 
cast away. The man, the living soul, he 
whom we loved and valued as a friend and 
messmate, who stood side by side with us 
in our dan; and duties, who talked with 
us, laughed with us, and prayed with us, 
he is not there; he is safe in God’s keep- 
ing; taken home. And even that body 
which we have seen cast overboard shall 
be brought up again, a changed and glori- 
fied body, in that day when the sea shall 
give up her dead. 

Days and weeks passed away without 
any fresh adventures. The Hailstorm was 
now sailing up the Mediterranean. Nota 
trace of the recent conflict remained. Her 
rigging was in perfect order; fresh sails 
had been bent; the injuries to her hull had 
been made good. Mr. Yapp was again in 
full possession of his gun-decks, and every 
gun was in apple-pie order, if such a paltry 
similitude may be applied to such a weighty 
subject. Yet once a week, or oftener, the 
drum beat to quarters, and the process of 
loading and firing went on, a target being 
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set afloat upon some empty barrels at a 
distance from the ship for ball practice. 

After leaving Gibraltar, while cruising 
about between the French and African 
coasts, they fell in with a great many sail 
of one kind or other; and Mr. Yapp was 
in high spirits whenever there was a pros- 
Peat of serious business for his dear guns; 

ut nothing occurred to call for their use. 
‘Whenever they touched at a port or spoke 
@ passing vessel they heard rumours of 
peace rather than of war. Europe was 
weary of bloodshed, and the natiens were 
combining to deliver themselves from the 
misery and waste breught on them by the 
selfish and overbearing ambition of Napo- 
leon, and the insane thirst for Ja gloire 
which had taken possession of the French 
people, deluging almost the whole of the 
civilised world. with blood. Even France 
herself had had enough, or more than 
enough, of “glory,” and hostilities were 
carried on with less vigour and activity 
while conditions of peace were being dis- 
cussed. 

One fine morning in the spring the Hail- 
storm found herself becalmed within sight 
of Algiers. It was a strange-looking town, 
of about 80,000 inhabitants, and attracted 
the attention of the officers and others both 
from the poop and fo’c’stle. The city rose 
from the water’s edge abruptly to a great 
height, in the form of a triangle. Several 
tiers of fortifications were seen rising one 
above another, with a fortress at the top or 
apex. At the western extremity was a 
tongue of land, commanding the approach 
to the harbour, along the whole front of 
which was a range of batteries, by which 
the town was protected from any ships 
which might spproach to bombard it. 
The whole town being whitewashed in 
every part, shone out distinctly, like the 
sail of a ship, against the background, 
which was clothed here and there with 
olive-trees and vineyards. 

“Tt looke bright and cheerful, don’t 
it?” said Mr. Bree to a group of midship- 
men on the poop, whose eyes were fixed 
upon the city, 
now quite well again, being of the number. 
<* Yes, it looks very bright and cheerful; 
but, for all that, it’s a nest of abomina- 
‘tions, the stronghold of cruelty and 
wickedness, a whited sepulchre. You see 
those long black masts rising there behind 
the mole? Those are pirate sloops, every 
one of them; and they come and go, 
carry on their atrocious trade without let 
or hindrance. There, you see, one of them 
is setting sail now, creeping out with the 
wind, though there’s not much of it. Look 
-at her. Her low black hull and sharp 
bows are not built for honest trade, but for 
quick sailing. She looks small, but you 
would be astonished, if you were to go on 
board her, to see her breadth of beam. 
Look at the height atid rake of her masts, 
and the spread of her great lateen sails, 
altogether out of proportion to the appa- 
rent size of the craft. She is full-decked, 
too, though you might not think it, and 
carries several guns. One large one you 
-can see amidships, which can no doubt be 
turned in any direction; and there are 
smaller ones: you can see their black 
muzzles, with the tompions in, peeping 
through the port-holes in her bulwarks.” 

‘CA pirate?” one of the midshipmen 
asked, excitedly. ‘‘ How can that be? 
She is bearing this way. We could blow 
her out of the water.” 

‘* Bhe is in no danger from us,” said the 
lieutenant. ‘We are at war with the 
French, our nearest neighbours, and with 


aximilian Wren, who was | 


the Americans, our first cousins. We are, 
or have been, at war with nearly all the 
civilised and Christian peoples in the 
world, but the infidels and barbarians of 
Algeria, who spit at us, and call us dogs 
for our religion, may go where they like 
and do what they will, without fear of 
molestation. Yon pirate ship would not 
hesitate to under our guns with 
a cargo of white men in her hold, or even 
on her deck, to be carried into slavery. 

“Not only do we abstain from interfer- 
ence with these pirates, but our Govern- 
ment strikes hands with them, and even 
makes treaties with them, that English- 
men may be exempt from their attacks. It 
seems incredible, but:so it is.” 

One of the men who had been spying 
the craft near the shore with his glass 
came up to the signal midshipman at this 
moment, who immediately afterwards re- 
ported a sailing-boat, with British colours, 
approaching the Hailstorm. 

The ship was then creeping slowly 
through the water, with a breeze so light 
as scarcely to be perceptible, but the boat 


| pulled alongside, 8 erew of swarthy Turks 


helping her progress with their oars. There 
were three men in the stern-sheets, and 
one of these, wearing a dark blue uniform 
adorned with silver lace, being recognised 
as his Majesty’s consul, the gan y was 
opened for him, and a guard of marines 
called up to do him honour. 

Having saluted the quarter-deck and ex- 
changed a few words with the captain, the 
men whom he had brought with him were 
ordered to come on board, and proved to 
be Maltese, who had fallen into the hands 
of the pirates, but had claimed the pro- 
tection of the consul as British subjects. 

There was a great deal to be said or 
done about these men, apparently, for a 
long consultation was held in the cabin 
between the consul and the principal 
officers, the Hailstorm, although she did 
not shorten sail, lying almost motionless 
upon the water, the wind being so light 
that she had scarcely steerage way. 

The consul withdrew at length, and was 
pulled on shore again, a salute being fired 
as he left the ship, and the two Maltese 
were handed over to the purser and ship’s 
corporal, who had instructions to attend 
to their wants. 

The discussion which had taken place in 
the cabin found its counterpart as usual on 


and | the forecastle, it being evident to the men 


that something was to be undertaken that 
night, and that the gunner and boatswain 
and some others had received orders on tho 
subject. Some said that Algiers was to be 
bombarded; others that the pirate fleet 
was to be cut out from under the batteries. 
But those only who were wholly ignorant 
of the great strength of the fortifications, 
and the number and weight of the guns 
mounted upon them, would have com- 
mitted themselves to such opinions as 
these. A fleet like that which Nelson 
commanded at Trafalgar would hardly 
have been too great to ensure success in an 
attempt upon the pirate city. The two 
Maltese, who joined the group upon the 
forecastle, were surrounded by eager lis- 
teners as they related their adventures. 
One of them spoke English well; the other 
very imperfectly. The latter was the more 
communicative of the two, but his com- 
anion came to the rescue whenever he got 
into difficulties, and the narrative pro- 
ceeded in this fashion. 
«We was go—we was sail from Catania 
to Malta; we was pssenger in ship of 
Bicily, tree days out; ver’ good, ver’ fine! 


“Ship come in sight—long—black—no 
flag—no colour—big sail—lateen. 

“‘« Where you come from?’ our cap’n 
cry. 
‘“No answer. Cap’n turn very white; 
all the men turn white like cap’n. Cap’n 
go down on knees, pray blessed Virgin ; 
all the men go down on knees, pray blessed 
Virgin. Black ship come ’longside: all 
same. Not stop for blessed Virgin ; not stop 
for noting. Poof! crash! great big can- 
non-ball—big like my head—knock hole 
in ship! 

“Cap'n jump up. ‘Lower sail!’ he cry. 
Sail not wait for lower. Come ’noder bi 
shot; cut mast in twenty bits; sail an 
mast fall so long as dey was. A-a-ah! 
What next? Howl tell you? Crashee! 
Twenty brown-face men jump on board. 
Sword, pistol, dagger! Shout, cry, yell! 
ya-a-h! like so many man-tiger. Cap’n 
on his knees again; pray holy Virgin. All 
de men clasp hands; pray holy Virgin. 
No good! Pirate no care for holy Virgin. 
Tie hands and feet togeder, t’row every- 
body overboard; t’row de rest into de ° 
holds peibaas de rest to de mast for be 
shot ; e possession of ship and ca: 
a ‘Algveri,” . me 

“Yes,” said the other ; “ pirates, thieves, 
robbers, murderers. They cut the poor 
captain’s throat and threw him overboard 
because he had got no money, and could 
not tell them where tofind it. They would 
have served us the same because we are 
British subjects, and conld not be sold as 
slaves. ‘Better kill these,’ I heard the 
pirates say ; ‘ better cut their throats and 
have done with them; save trouble.’ ” 

“« And how did you escape?” 

“I shook my head.” 

“What then?” 

‘I spoke to them in Italian; I told 
them we were not Maltese, but Sicilians, 
like the rest. Then they tied our hands 
and feet and threw us also into the hold. 
Two days later we ran into Algiers, pass- 
ing close under the stern of a British man- 
of-war. The officers looked down at us, 
and let us pass! As soon as we were landed 
we were imprisoned in a horrible ylace 
called the ‘ Bagnio,’ overcrowded already 
with miserable slaves. Mi gela il sanyue ! 
My blood freezes yet, when I think of it. 
I cannot tell you all the horrors that I 


w. 

«Load with chain! set to work in boil- 
ing sun!” the other here broke in, and 
they kept up a sort of dialogue, interrupt- 
ing each other every moment. 

“*Compelled to walk in gangs, drawing 
heavy loads of stone, and bastinadoed on 
the fect, or stomach even, when sinking 
from fatigue.” 

“Poor slave t'rown down from wall on 
to sharp hook—hang dere—till night !” 

“‘Ah yes, poor creature! How he suf- 
fered! writhing and moaning for hours, 
his tongue hanging out swollen and 

hed—wretches—demons! ” 

The catalogue of horrors which theso 
two men had witnessed ran on to such a 
length that if it had not been only too con- 
spicuous from their manner and gestures. 
and from the horror and aversion of their 
looks, that they were in grim earnest, it 
would perhaps have passed for a ‘“‘ yarn,” 
invented to impose upon the credulity of 
their listeners. 

But some of the older seamen had heard 
of such things before. 

“It’s all true,” said Mr. Yapp; ‘‘ every 
word of it.” 

“True!” cried one of the speakers ; 
“as true as there are tigers in the jungle— 
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vi in the grass! Do I stand here and 
* tell it? So is it true!” 

“Yes, my lad,” said the gunner; ‘and 
I’m very glad you do stand here. And I wish 
all the rest of them unhappy slaves was 
aboard this ship: they would. all _be free 
men then, for this is a bit of Old England 
herself, and every one as steps aboard a 
British ship is a free man from that 


moment. But how did you_get away?|consul, and he went to the Dey and 
that’s what I want to know. You told the | claimed us.” 


fellows that took you that you were not 
British subjects. I'll forgive you the de- 
ception, though I don’t think I could have 


said quite as much as that myself; but then | lips. 
said; ‘ wait only till the evening ; you will 


I'm English born and you are Maltee. But 
how did you escape the consequences ?” 
‘“ We managed to send a message to the 


‘‘And the rest of your crew, are they 


still in the Bagnio ?”’ 


The two men laid their fingers on their 
“You will see in good time,” they 


(To be continued.) 


THE ILLUSED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Ernoart, AvrHor oF “Jack AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI.—LAWRENCE GOES FOR AN EARLY BATH. 


Ma HartLEy was better, as I said in 

my last ehapter, but still very weak, 
and not capable of attending to business, 
and his doctor said there was nothing but 
sea air for him, so, instead of the journey 
to Italy on which he had built, he went 
with James and Lawrence to one of the 
fashionable watering-places on the southern 
coast. 

He had not wished to take Lawrence, 
saying that he had already lost time 
enough in Germany, and that he would 
have no chance of the prize and the pro- 


motion to a higher class, for which he 
knew Lawrence was striving, if he lost still 
more time on his account. 

Lawrence had thought a great deal of 
this prize, a great deal of getting into the 
same class as Reginald Carr—his senior by 
two years; but the prize and the higher 
class were all as nothing now, compared to 
his being able te do something towards his 
uncle’s recovery. 

Now, James was a most excellent servant, 
but he could not read aloud, and Lawrence 
had found his uncle very Pleased with his 
reading, and his power of finding out the 
best bits in the paper, and the news that 
was most likely to interest him. Mr. 
Hartley-+had employed Lawrence in doing 
this, upon his return, instead of Robert; 
thinking, and with reason, that he would 
be glad to do something for him. Now he 


|| found themselves in very com: 


-| below their windows, and a capi! 


had found that this reading was 8 great 
pleasure, and not nearly so fatiguing as 
reading on his own account had been. 

Lawrence be his uncle to take him, 
He did not care for the prize, he said. Of 
course if he stayed any more time from 
school he should lose his chance of that, 
but he would take his books with him, and 
when his uncle did not require his attend- 
ance he should read up alone. He might 

t into the upper class after all, and, if he 

id not, what did it matter, so long as he 
could be of a littleservice? He stammered 
all this out hesitatingly, with the tears in 
his eyes, but his uncle understood him a 
great deal better than he had done at 
times when he had been most fluent and 
self-possessed. 

So it was settled the: 
together to the seaside, and ten days after 
Lawrence’s return from Germany they 

fortable 
spertmenta overlooking the sea, which at 
that especial watering-place is very fine 
and open, with the Parade and the 


were to go 


ople 
view 
of the bathing-machines and the ships 


beyond: f 
. Hartley soon began to improve. 
He went out every day, first in a bath- 
chair, then on James’s arm, and then with 
only Lawrence. Then they would sit by 
the window, and Lawrence would read 
aloud ; and then out again. It was a very 
quiet, rather monotonous life, for though 
there were still plenty of ple about, 
Southborne being a great place for those 
who wanted a mild climate, boys don’t 
care much to look at ladies’ dresses, and 
like something a little more stirring than 
walks up and down a parade or drives 
round the country 12 an open carriage. 
But Lawrence bore it all very patiently, 
and never had a grievance to complain of. 
Mr. Hartley insisted on his bathing, but 
was rather fidgety about the time he 
stayed in the water. Lawrence believed 
himself to be a good swimmer. His uncle, 
with some reason, was of a different opinion, 
and was always anxious that he should not 
fe out too far in the water or stay in too 
long. Lawrence complied without mur- 
muring, and so things had gone on fora 
fortnight, when he decided on getting up 
early and having a good bath and a long 
swim before his uncle was Up. 
The tide would be in early—up by six 
o’clock ; and so, without making his uncle 
uneasy, Lawrence considered he should be 
able to disport himself as long as he pleased, 


and accordingly, when the morning came, 
our hero was on the beach looking out for 


a bathing-machine and aman in attendance. 


thereon. 

There were no snug little nooks about 
Southborne where a bather could per- 
form his toil:t in privacy, and dispense 
with a machine. And, if thers had n, 
Lawrence was not the boy to care for them. 
He liked dressing and undressing, he would. 
have said, in comfort, and having his 
clothes kept dry, with no chance of their 
being stolen. And he didn’t care to hurt 
his feet by stepping out on sharp stones. 
A bathing-machine with steps to descend 
by was much more comfortable, in his 
opinion. 

Well, there were the bathing-machines, 
but no man in attendance. Autumn 
mornings, even at Southborne, are apt to 
be chilly and misty, and people did not get 
up early for the Purpose of dipping, and 
the bathing-man did —_ 
not see why he should 

t up either, But 
there were the ma- 
chines, mostly drawn 
up in order—one a 
little farther than the 
rest, just on the edge 
of the water, which 
was fast coming in. 

“That will suit {|| 
me,” ‘said Law- 
rence to himself. ‘‘I ‘ 
can get in dry, the s) 
tide will soon be 7 
round it, and by the 
time I’ve had my 
swim, and want to 

et out, there will be a man and horses 

ere all ready.” 

He found, when he entered the machine, 
that it was a double one, with a partition 
running down the middle. He undressed 
in his own part, and sprang out into the 
sea. The water was chilly, but, after the 
first, he enjoyed his bath, and, striking out, 
began to swim, which he did till he was 
tired, and then made for the machine again. 

As he was swimming back he saw a 
small figure at the door of the machine he 
had just quitted. It was a boy of ten or 
twelve apparently, who sprang into the 
water and began floundering about, and 
shivering and shaking as if he found it 
rather colder than he had expected. 

‘Now I wonder whether that fellow 
was in the other part of the machine,” 
thought Lawrence. ‘He must have kept 
very quiet for me not to hear him, and he 
couldn’t have got in after I did very easily, 
for the tide had come up all round before 
I left it. No, he must have got in first; 
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‘but why did he keep so quiet? and what 
@ shrimp he is!” 

The boy was a shrimp indeed, little and 
thin airy as penrenge drew nearer he saw 
@ BI pinch ‘ace, bright sharp eyes, 
sand a rough, shock head. of hair. oe 
splashed and he dabbled, and ducked up and 
down, and at last, as Lawrence drew nearer, 
the little sharp face seemed strangely 
familiar to him, while the sharp eyes 
seemed in their turn to recognise Lawrence. 
Presently the latter was sure of the boy’s 
‘identity. 

‘It’s that little rascal Tom!” he cried. 
<“Té I can catch him I'll pay him off for 


making such a fool of me about those deeds 
being down a tree.” 

Accordingly he made his way through 
the water as quickly as circumstances per- 
mitted, and Tom, seeing his intention, ap- 
peared to be rather scared, and darted off 
towards the bathing-machine, Lawrence 
hastened his movements, and there was a 
pretty little race in the water, when both 
hunter and hunted were astonished by the 
bathing-machine being down upon . 
The beach sloped slightly where it stood, 
the tide had come in rapidly, the machine 
was not secured, and ag the waves went 
back they bore it with them. 


Lawrence thought of his clothes, and 
the impropriety of going back to his lodg- 
ings without them. ‘Tom seemed to be 
alarmed on account of his property, for 
both boys made at once for the ine, 
and, each going to his own compartment, 
for a little while nothing was done buta 
vigorous rubbing down on Lawrence’s 

rt with the thick towel which he had 

rought with him, and a chattering’ and 
shaking of teeth on poor little Tom’s as he 
rubbed himself dry with his jacket and a 
rag that he called his handkerchief. 


To be continued.) 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 


A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘NauTicus oN 1s Hopsy-Horse.” 


43rd Day. 


Durness. Laxford Bridge. Overskaig Inn (Loch Shin). 


FTER breakfast I trudged off to Smoo Cave 
(one mile). The entrance to this cele- 
brated limestone excavation has a fine vaulted 
roef. The interior can only be seen from a boat, 
which has to be lifted over a ledge of rock, the 
charge for this privilege being ten shillings. I 
asked the reason of this exorbitant demand, and 
received the answer, ‘‘ Hardly any one comes.” 
I ventured to suggest that if the tariff were 
lowered more money would be netted, for pro- 
bably others, like myself, do not care to pay 
through the nose. After amusing myself by 
bringing out the echo I returned to the hotel, 
having a good view of the fine cliffs about Far- 
out Head on my way. Durness is an excellent 
headquarters for the geologist, who will find a 
” rich harvest of fossils in the neighbouring rocks. 
9.45. Started for Lairg, and rattled along 
cheerily to the foot of Gualin Hill (eight miles). 
While tramping up this I had a striking view 
of Foinaven, which seemed to be a mountain 
within a mountain, it being white outside and 
green in. Ben Spionnadh also showed out majes- 
tically, its characteristic being white quartzite, 
with a spur shooting off to the westward. The 
select party passed me in the carriage, and 
shortly afterwards I saw them, rod in hand, 
walking down to the River Dionard—not much 
to look at, but a good one for sport. 

From the watershed the southern prospect 
-was gloriously wild—a sea of rugged knolls with 
green between. At Rhiconich I got my change 
for the shilling, but fared badly in the eating 
line. Salmon, tea, and eggs were not sufficiently 
substantial for me when taking such heavy 
exercise. The inn was nice and clean, but the 
visitors’ book showed that the cyclist is not 
likely to be crowded out here. 

2 p.m. Resumed my journey and much en- 
joyed the return trip through this part. The 
whole road commands one constant succession of 
romantic scenes, every turn disclosing some new 
point of interest. 

At the junction of the roads near Laxford 
Bridge I turned to the left and ran by the bank 
of the river, the fine red cliffs contrasting 
charmingly with the different colours of the 


stream, the foliage, and the grey rocks above. 
After travelling over half a mile of level ground, I 


went over rather a steep brae and down to Loch 
Stack on the other side. The expression of 
the scene now entirely changed, and combined 
a happy mixture of severe grandeur and softened 
beauty. 

Ben Stack—sometimes compared to the Mat- 
terhorn—reared his gnarled and lofty head 
directly above me. The north side of the loch 
was bounded by a guano-coloured, deeply-fur- 
rowed wall, five hundred feet in height and 
some miles in length (Arkle). On the bosom 
of the lake reposed a gem-like island, on which 
gleamed a tall white cross. This no doubt 
marked the last resting-place of a former owner of 
one of the peaceful homesteads which lay amid 
patches of vivid green on the western border. 

Having ridden beneath a canopy of trees to 
the east end, I laboured up a hill, and, after 
a mile of level, issued from the shade and 
descended through a wilder tract to Arch- 


pharie, a hamlet, and the Duke of Westminstr’s 
lodge at the west end of Loch More. This is a 
plain sheet ef water, girdled with timber, and 
brightened by a belt of glittering sand. Lhad 
acapital spin of four miles to the other end, 
whence the road ascended a long, rough hill, 
through a defile, then it dipped down to Loch 
Merkland. 

I now came upon another transformation 
scene, but this time, unfortunately, it was of a 
most melancholy description—viz., an insipid 
lake set in sombre hills. The road, too, was 
thickly covered with fresh metal, therefore 
Merkland does not afford me any pleasing 
reminiscences. Loch Shin, which I presently 
came to, was no better, and, to make matters 
worse, it commenced to drizzle, and of course 
the wind, as usual, was rightahead. This com- 
bination of circumstances caused me to heayc- 
to at Overskaig Inn; but, after all, perhaps it 
was the best thing I could have done, for, on 
dismounting, I found that yesterday’s exertions 
and to-day’s ingufficient nourishment had begun 
to tell upon me. 

I was very glad to sit in dry clothes by a roar- 
ing fire, although I should have preferred the 
society of some anglers in the next room. In 
fact, I was feeling for the first time a little 
lonesome, and the desolate scene from the 
window was fast giving me a fit of the blues. To 
change the current of my thoughts I took up 
my journal and wrote as follows: ‘Reached 
this little inn at six o’clock ; no other house 
in sight. Delayed on the way by the screw-nut 
of the Stanley head working loose ; no tools to 
fit it. Stopped at Laxford Cottage, and as- 
tonished the woman by asking for o pair of 
tongs. On promising not to pinch her nose, 
she produced them, but as they did not bite 
properly, my Cheylesmore soon began to frisk 
about again.” 


Durness to Laxford Bridge... 20 miles. 
Laxford Bridge to Overskaig ... = 24 ,, 
Total... “wy, 


(To be jcontinued.) 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By THE AuTHorR oF ‘“‘THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE GUINEA WatcH,” ETC 


ty Oliver 
followed 
Mr. Rastle 
to the Doc- 
tor’s study 
with 
strange 
forebod- 


ings at 
heart. 
What the ‘‘ some- 
\\ thing that must 
have happened to 
Loman ” could be, 
he could not con- 
jecture; but the 
recollection of his 
unhappy schoolfellow’s troubles and of his 
difficulties, and—worse still—of his dis- 
honesty (for Oliver had no doubt in his 
aind that Loman had taken the examina- 
tion paper). all came to his mind now with 
terrifying force. 

Oliver had never been fond of Loman, as 
the reader knows, but somehow there are 
times when one forgets whether one is 
fond of another person or not, and Oliver 
felt as if he would give anything now to be 
sure— 

Here he was at the Doctor’s study. 

Dr. Senior was standing at the fireplace 
with a very grave look, holding a letter in 
his hand. 

“Greenfield,” said he, the moment the 
boy entered, ‘“‘when did you see Loman 
last?” 

‘Last night, sir, after preparation.” 

“He was not in his class this morn- 
ing?” 

“No, sir—he sent down word he had a 
headache.” 

“You saw him last night—where ?” 

“In my study ?” 

The Doctor paused uncomfortably, and 
Mr. Rastle put in a question. 

‘‘ Are you and Loman great friends ?” 

“No, we are not friends.” 

‘Does he often come to your study ?” 

‘No, sir. Very rarely.” 

“May I ask, Greenfield,” said the Doc- 
tor, “why he was in your study last 
night?” 

This was getting close quarters for 
Oliver; who, however, had made up his 
mind he must, if put to it, say he 
knew. 

‘He came to—to ask me about some- 
thing P” 

“Yes, what 2” 

‘‘He made me 
one,” 


promise not to tell any 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—MISSING. 


“ Greenfield,” said the Doctor, seriously, 
“Loman has disappeared from St. Do- 
minic’s. Why,Icannotsay. If youknow 
of anything which will account for this 
proceeding, you owe it to yourself, to me, 
and to your schoolfellow, who may yet be 
recovered, to speak plainly now.” 

The Doctar's voice, which had been stern 
when he began to speak, betrayed his 
emotion before the sentence was ended, 
and Oliver surrendered without further 
demur. 

‘He came to borrow some money,” he 
replied. 

“Yes?” said the Doctor. 

Oliver had nothing for it but to narrate 
all he knew of Loman’s recent money diffi- 
culties, of his connection with Cripps, and 
of his own and Wraysford’s share in help- 
ing him out of his straits. 

The Doctor heard all he had to say, put- 
ting in a question here and there, when- 
ever by the boy’s manner there seemed to 
be anything kept in the background which 
wanted some coaxing to bring out. 

** And he wanted to borrow more money 
yesterday, then?” 7 

“Yes, sir. Hesaid Cripps had found out 
that there was another soverei owing, 
and had threatened to expose Loman be- 
fore you and the whole school unless he 
got it at once. But I fancy that must 
only have been an excuse.” ‘ 

“Yes. And did you lend him the 
pound ?” 

‘‘T badn’t got it to lend,” replied Oliver, 
“the last lot had completely cleared me 
out.” 

“‘There is one other question I want to 
ask you, Greenfield,” said the Doctor, 
fidgeting with the paper in his hand. 
bh How long do you suppose this has been 
going on?” 

“T don’t know, sir—but should think 
for some time.” 

‘What makes you think so?” 

“‘ Because,” replied Oliver—and there 
was no help for it—‘‘ because at the time I 
spoke to you about the scrape my young 
brother got into at the lock, last autumn, 
Loman was very thick with Cripps.” 

‘‘Indeed? That was just before the 
Nightingale examination, was it not?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Oliver, beginning to 
feel the ground very uncomfortable all 
round. Here he was telling tales right 
and left, and no help for it. Surely the 
Doctor was carrying it a little too far. 

“Do you suppose Loman was in debt 
at that time?” 

“T have no idea,” replied the boy, won- 
dering whatever that had to do with 
Loman’s disappearance now. 

“You wonder why I ask this question,” 
said the Doctor, apparently reading the 
boy’s thoughts. ‘‘ This letter will explain. 
I will read it to you, as you may be able to 
throw some light on it. I received it just 
now. It is from Cripps: 

“** Hon. Sir,—I take the liberty of in- 
forming you that one of your young gents 
which his name is Mister Loman is a prig. 
He’s been a regular down at my shop this 


twelve month, and nover paid a farthing 
for his liquor. More than that he’s been 
a-drawing money from me up to thirty- 
five pounds which I’ve got his promisery 
note due last Micklemas. He said he was 
8 going to get a Nightingale or something 
then that would pay it all off, and I was 
flat enough to believe him. If that ain’t 
enough he’s a-been and played me nicely 
over arodI gold him. I might have per- 
secuted him’ over that job Tat I didn't. 
He cracked it to rights, and then tries to 
pass it back on me for same as when he 
got it, and if I hadn’t a-been a bit sharper 
nor some folk I should have been clean 
done. This is to tell you I ain’t a-going- 
to stand it no longer, and if I don’t get my 
money there’ll be a rumpus up at the school 
which won’t be pleasant for none of you. 
So the shortest cut is to send on the 
money sharp to your humble servant, BEN 
Criprs. P.S. I’ve wrote and told the 
young swell I’ve put you on the job.’” 


“Tt is evident,” said Mr. Rastle, ‘this 
letter has somcthing to do with Loman’s 
disappearance.” 

“Yes,” said Oliver, ‘‘he was awfully 


frightened of you or his father getting to 
know about it all. sir.” 

“Foolish boy,” said the Doctor, with a 
half groan. 

What little could be done at that late 
hour wasdone. Strict inquiries were made 
on all hands as to when and where the 
missing boy was last seen, and it was. 
ascertained that he must have left St. 
Dominic’s that morning during early class 
timie when every one supposed him ill in, 
bed with a headache. 

But where had he gone, and with what 
object ? A telegram was sent to his father, 
and the reply came back that the boy had 
not gone cas, and that Mr. Loman was 
on his way to St. Dominic's, At the 
"Maltby railway station no one had seen or 
heard anything of him. 

Meanwhile Mr. Rastle had gone down 
to the Cockchafer to see Cripps. The 
landlord was not at home, but, said the 
potboy, was most likely ‘“‘up along with 
the old ’un at the lock’us.” From which 
Mr. Rastle gathered there was a chance of 
seeing Mr. Cripps, junior, at the residence 
of . Cripps, senior, at Gussett lock- 
house, and thither he accordingly went. 
Mr. Cripps, junior, was there, sweetly 
smoking and particularly amiable. 

In answer to Mr. Rastle’s inquiries, he 
made no secret of his belief that the boy 
had run away for fear of exposure. 

“‘You see, mister,” said he, ‘I don’t 
like a-getting young folk into trouble, but 
when it comes to robbing a man down- 
right, why, I considers it my dooty to 
give your governor the tip and let him 
know.” 

Mr. Rastle had no opinion to offer on 
this question of morals. What he wanted 
to know was whether Cripps had seen the 
boy that day, or had the slightest idea. 
what had become of him ? 

Mr. Cripps laughed at the idea. 
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“Not likely,” he said, ‘he'd tell me 
where he was a-goin’ to, when he'd got 
thirty-five pound of mine in his pocket, 
the young thicf. All] I can say is, he’d 
better not show up again in a hurry till 
that little bill’s squared up.” And here 
Mr. Cripps relapsed into quite a state of 
righteous indignation. 

** Wait till he do come back, I says,” he 

repeated. ‘I'll be o:. him, mister, no 
error. I'll let the fol , know the kind of 
young gents youturn at up at yourschool, 
so I will.” 

Mr. Rastle took :o notice of all this. 
He admitted to himself this man had some 
reason for being disagreeable if Loman 
had really absconded with such a debt as 
that he represented. 

‘Thirty-five pounds,” continued Cripps, 
becoming quite sentimental over hi 
wrongs, ‘‘and if you won’t believe me, 
look at this. This here bit of paper’s all 
I’ve got in return for my money—all I’ve 
got!” 

And so saying he took from his pocket, 
and exhibited to Mr. Rastle, the very 
Promissory note signed by Leman, which 

e had pretended to tear up and burn the 
last time that unhappy boy was at the 
Cockchafer. 

Had Mr. Rastle known as much as the 
reader knows he would not have wasted 
more time over Mr. Cripps. He would 
have seen that whatever had happened to 
the boy, Mr. Cripps’s purpose was to make 
money by it. But he did not kmow all, 
and looked at the bill with mingled 
astonishment and sorrow as an important 
piece of evidence. 

‘*He really owed you this?” he asked. 

“He did so, every brass farthing, which 
I’ve waited ever since Michaelmas for it, 
mister. But I ain’t a-going to wait no 
longer. I must have my money slap down, 
T let you know, or somebody shall hear of 
it.”” 

“But he has paid you something ?” said 
Mr. Rastle, remembering Oliver's account 
of the loan of eight pounds. 

“« Has he?” exclaimed Cripps, satirically. 
“Oh, that’s all right, only I ain’t seen it, 
that’s all.” 

“Do you mean he hasn’t paid you any- 
thing?” demanded Mr. Rastle, becoming 
impatient with this jocular manner. 

“Of course, as you says so, it ain’t for 
me to say the contrairy ; but if you hadn’t 
told me, I should have said he ain’t paid 
me one brass farthing, so now.” 

“‘Dear me, dear me,” exclaimed Mr. 
Rastle. ‘Of course, if that wasso, Loman 
must have borrowed the eight pounds from 
Oliver on false pretences, and kept it for his 
own use.” 

“*T tell you what,” broke in Mr. Cripps, 
in the midet of this meditation, ‘‘I don’t 
want to do nothing unpleasant to you, or 
the governor, or anybody. What I say is, 
you'd better see this little bill put square 
among you, and then the thing can be kept 
quiet, do you see. It would be awkward 
for you to have a regular shindy about it, 
my man, but that’s what it'll come to if I 
don’t get my money.” 

This declaration Mr. Cripps delivered in 
a solemn voice which was his nearest ap- 
proach to earnestness. But he was mis- 
taken in expecting Mr. Rastle to.be much 
affected or overawed by it. On the con- 
trary, it gave that gentleman a new insight 
into his acquaintance’s character, which 
decided him that a prolongation of this 
interview would neither Le pleasant nor 
profitable. 

Bo Mr. Rastle abruptly turned and went, 


much to the regret of Cripps, who had not 
half spoken his mind yet. 

Eetoraing to the school, the master re- 
ported all he had to say, which was not 
much. There an anxious night was spent 
by the masters and the one or two boys who 
were in their confidence in the matter. 

The half hope that Loman might return 
of his own accord hefore night was quickly 
dispelled. Bedtime came ahd no signs f 
him. Later his father arrived, anxious 
and excited, and was closeted for some 
time with the Doctor. 

Meanwhile everything that could be 
done at that time of night was done. The 
Maltby newspapers were communicated 
with, and the police. Unpleasant as it 
was, the masters decided the right thing 
to do was to make the matter known at 
once, and not damage the chance of the 
boy’s discovery by any attempt to keep his 
disappearance quiet. 

At dawn next day an organised search 
was begun, and inquiries were started in 
every direction. Mr. Cripps, among others, 
once more received the honour of a visit, this 
time from Mr. Loman himself, who, greatly 
to the astonishment of the worthy land- 
lord, called for his son’s promissory note, 
which being produced, he paid without a 
word. Cripps was fairly taken aback by 
this unexpected piece of business, and even 
a trifle disconcertechh It never suited him 
to be quite square with anybody, and now 
that Mr. Loman had paid every farthing 
that could be claimed against: bis son, he 
did not like the look of . Loman at all, 
and he liked it less before the interview 
ended. For Mr. Loman (who, by the way, 
was a barrister by profession) put his 
man that morning through a cross-ex- 
amination which it wanted all his wits 
to get over creditably. As it was, he 
was once or twice driven completely into a 
corner, and had to acknowledge, for the 
sake of telling one lie, that the last twenty 
statements he had made had been lies too. 
Still Mr. Loman kept at him. Now he 
wanted to know exactly how often his son 
had visited the Cockchafer? When he 
was there last? When the time before 
that? When thetime before that? What 
he had done during his visits? Had he 

layed cards? With whom? With Cripps? 

‘ad he lost? Had Cripps won? ad 
Cri, Bs gone on letting him run up a score 
and lose money, even though he got no 
Payment ? Why had Cripps done soP 

here had he expected to get payment 
from in the end ? ‘ 

Altogether it was hot quarters for Cripps 
that morning, and once or twice he struck 
completely, and putting himself on his 
dignity, declared ‘‘ he wasn’t a-going to be 
questioned and browbeated as if he was a 
common pickpocket!” which objection 
Mr. Loman quietly silenced by saying 
“Very well,” and turning to go, a move- 
ment which se terrified the worthy pub- 
lican that he caved in at once, and sub- 
mitted to further questions. 

_ Mr. Loman then followed up his ad- 
vantage by finding out all he could 
about the companions whom his son had 
been in the habit of meeting on the occa- 
sion of his visits to the Cockchafer. What 
were their names, occupations, addresses, 
and so on? Cripps, if any one had told 
him twenty-four se ago that he would 
be meekly divulging all this information 
to any one in his own house, would have 
scoffed at the idea. But there was some- 
thing about Mr. Loman’s voice, and Mr. 
Loman’s eye, and Mr. Loman’s note- 
book, which was too much for the sim- 


ple publican, and he submitted like a 
Jamb. 

In due time the ordeal was over, and 
Mr. Loman said he would now go and call 
upon these young gentlemen and see what 
they had to say, and that Mr. Cripps would 
most likely hear from him agen. 

Altogether the lord of the Cockchafer 
had hardly ever passed such an uncom- 
fortable morning. 

Meanwhile the other searchers, among 
whom were Oliver and Wraysford, were 

sy. 

For a whole day there came no news of 
the missing boy. No one could be met 
with who had seen him or heard of him. 
Neither in Maltby nor up the river, nor in 
the country roads round, could any tidings 
of him be found. 
who remained anxiously behind began to 
entertain fresh fears. Had the boy been 
merely running away some one would 
surely have seen him, or heard of him. 
Had anythi-.g worse happened to him? 

Mr. Lom:n and the police-inspector paid 
a hurried visit to the boathouse. Had the 
boy been there? No, no one had been 
there for two days. They followed the 
paths throvgh the woods, asking at every 
cottage aad stopping every passer-by. 
But no, no one knew anything. No boat 
had passed through the lock, no passenger 
on foot had gone past it. 

The night came, and with it most of the 
searchers returned, dejected and worn-out. 

The school was strangely silent. Not a 
sound could be heard in the passages or 
class-rooms. Nothing but the heavy rain, 
which now began to fall dismally upon 
the roof and windows of the old school- 
house. 

Boys who heard it shuddered, and their 
minds went out into the dark wet night 
after their lost schoolfellow, wherever he 
might be. 

‘Where was he now? they wondered, and 
how was he faring ? 

‘‘ Has Greenfield returned ?” asked the 
Doctor, as; about ten o’clock, the masters 
and Mr. Loman met for the mockery of 
supper in the head master’s study. 

“No,” said Mr. Jellicott. ‘I have 
just been inquiting. He has not returned.” 

“Strange,” said the Doctor; ‘‘ which 
direction did he take ?” 

“Up towards Grandham,” said Wrays- 
ford, *‘ we went together as far as the cross 
roads, and then I wont off on the Dalling- 
ford road and back by the river.” 

“He ought to be back now,” said the 
Doctor, looking concerned. 

“There is no railway or coach from 
Grandham,” suggested Mr. Rastle; ‘‘he 
would have to walk back most likely.” 

“* And in this rain! ” said the Doctor. 

“Perhaps,” said Wraysford, ‘‘he may 
have hi something.” 

It was a cheery suggestion. 
but be true! 

“He would have telegraphed,” said Mr. 
Loman. 

“There is no telegraph office there,” 
said the Doctor, ‘‘the Grandham people 
have. to come here or to Dallingford to 
telegraph.” 

They waited an hour, but Oliver did not 
return. . 


If it could 


The night became more and more stormy. 
The bleak February wind whistled among 
the chimneys, and the hard rain beat 
pitileesly at the windows and on the gravel 
walk outside, 

The Doctor rose and pulled up the blind 
and looked out. It was a dreary prospect. 
The rain had turned to sleet, and the wind 


Towards evening those . 
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was growing fast to a gale. The trees | Oliver, he asked? Noone could say. He | for his friend. But what could one doa — 


round the house creaked and groaned be- [ped been out all day, and no‘one had seen 
neath it. ‘him since he got back. 
“Tt isa dreadful night,” saidthe Doctor. | This was enough for Stephen. With 
“Those two poor boys!” bounding heart and quivering lips he 
No one else said anything. The storm |sprang from his bed and hurried down- 
ew fiercer and fiereer. Boys in their | stairs. 
lormitories sat up in bed and listened to study; and there he went. 
the roar of the wind as it howled round | The boy’s alarm and terror on hearing 
the house. And thet silent party in the ‘that his brother had not returned was 


There was a light in the Doctor’s. 


| night like this, with a blinding sleet fall 


in one’s face, and a wind which mocked all 
attempts at progress or shouting! 

No, there was nothing for it but to sit 
patiently and await daylight. 

One, two, three o’clock came, and still 
nothing but the storm. Stephen crouched 
closer up beside Wraysford, and the elder 
boy, as he put his arm round the younger, 


) 


a 


| i } ; 


Mr. Cripps finds himself in a difficulty. 


Doctor’s study never once thought of seck- | piteous to see. He begged to be allowed 
ing rest. Midnight came; but no Oliver,| to go and look for him, and only the 
no Loman—and the storm as furious as |} Doctor's authoritative command could put 
ever. him from this purpose. But nothing 

Presently there came a soft knock at the | would induce him to return to bed; so 
door, which made every one start suddenly, | Wraysford fetched him an ulster to keep 
as the door opened. | out the cold. 

It was Stephen, in his nightshirt. He, | The night wore on, by inches; and the 
like every one else, had been wakened by | storm raged outside with unabated 
the storm. Oliver was the monitor of his | wildness. 
dormitory ; and now for the first time the | More than once the impulse had seized 
boy missed his clder brother. Where was | Wraysford to sally out at all risks and look 


could feel how his chest heaved, and how 
his teeth chattered. 
“You're cold, old boy,” said he, kindly. 
“No, I’m not, Wray,” said the boy, 
with a gulp, ‘but don’t talk, Wray, 
The next instant Stephen, with a sudden 
cry, had bounded to his fect and rushed to 
the widow. 
‘‘ Some one called!” he cried. 


(To be continued.) 
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CURIOSITIES OF LOCOMOTION. 


WwW all want to be carried at times, either 
for luxury, convenience, or necessity. 
‘the king and princes of Obbo, a nation in 
«\ftica, Improvise a pickaback ; natives and 
travellers in the same country, ia districts 
where horses cannot live, use the ox to ride on. 
We have gathered together and engraved other 
curious means of locomotion that we thought 
might interest readers of the Boy’s Own 
PAPER. 

Our first illustration renders the mode of 
crossing rivers on inflated skins of animals. 
This is a practice of great antiquity, and can 
be seen sculptured on ancient Assyrian bas- 
reliefs preserved in the British Museum. The 
modern Arab and Indian still use the same 
means of transportation. 

Next is the Scandinavian regiment who in 
winter deill in long skates because of the low 
temperature of tho weather, and consequently 
frozen ground, of their country in that season, 

The third picture represents a handsome 
chariot used in Burmah, drawn by two oxen. 
Boys who have read ‘‘ Peter Simple ” are already 
acquainted with the peasants of The Landes, 
which is a district south-west of France. 
Owing to the marshy state of its ground, the 
inhabitants pass most of their time on stilts, 
where they tend their flocks and employ their 
spare time in knitting articles of clothing. 

As our great elephant Jumbo has been brought 
into notice, lionised, and now departed, we must 
not omit a representation of a State elephant and 
howdah, with the reigning monarch and atten- 
dants, 

Next is a novel raft, made from earthenware 
bottles or jars used in India. Similar kinds 
are called by the Egyptians ‘‘kullehs.” Their 
pottery is manufactured chiefly at Keneh, a 
town on the River Nile. When the traders 
have collected a_ sufficient quantity they 
utilise the larger jars for rafts by means of 
crogs-lashed poles. The buoyancy of these 
empty vessels enables the owners to travel down 
the river to the markets, where the stock is 
sold, and they themselves find passage back to 
their homes by serving as hands to the tow-rope 
of some southward-bound craft. 

A peculiar construction, used as a ferry-boat, 
plies at Mirzapore, India. It is composed of 
two trunks of the palmyra-tree, which are pre- 
viously hollowed out and connccted at the head 
by two poles, and lashed at the stem by a rope. 

Though the sedan-chair in England is onl; 
now to be seen in muscums, the ‘‘ Pickwic 
Papers” remind us that it was a popular vehicle 
in the late Charles Dickens’s time. 

A very simple palanquin is used at Madagas- 
car, composed of two poles of bamboo, with a ; 
seat across the centre, and borne by four natives. 
The Indian palki has only one pole that passes 
through the centre of the upper part of tho 
carriage. 

We next come to the catamaran. The city 
of Madras is guarded by a violent and dan- 
gcrous surf, which renders communication 
difficult between large vessels and the shore. 
The natives pass to and fro kneeling on their 
catamarans, or small canoes, and with one 
paddle propel themselves over and through the 
surf to the ships, from which they fetch and 
carry small parcels and letters, which they 
deposit in the conical cap they wear for that 
Purpose. 

A curions wheelbarrow is employed by the 
Chinese, which is propelled by thre: forces: a 
native pushes behind, the wind is enlisted by a 
sail that acts on a mast erected in the barrow, 
and a mulo in shafts is driven and drags the 
vehicle in front. 

If we turn to colder regions, the North 
American hunter has to travel on broad snow- 
shoes to prevent his legs sinking in the depths 
of the snow. The Esquimaux trains his dogs to 
draw his sledge, and our Arctic explorers use 
the same means of transport to a great extent. 
The Laplander is conveyed by the reindeer, 
pinch animal draws his sledge and finds him in 
food. 

To these nations our bicycles must be a 


curiosity of locomotion ; in fact, it was only a 
few years ago that a gentleman was riding one 
in Ireland, and on his approach one native was 
heard to say, as he crouched behind a hedge, 
“Tt is the devil coming himself on his own 
carriage, flying with the wind.” Another Irish- 
man gave a definition of the bicycle thus: 
‘Shure, did you ever see such a thing? There's 
a gintilman’s carriage come off its wheels, and 
he’s riding on ’em.”” 


oo 


ALL BY HIMSELF: 
A STORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


8 Oscar had almost reached the road, he 
saw a cart coming along, and turned 
aside to hide himself in a little thicket. The 
cart contained a brilliant Rob Roy tartan 
shawl, which made a prominent effect in 
the sombre landscape, and announced Mrs. 
Gillespie returning from her trip to 
Greenock. He was in no mind for meet- 
ing her, to receive her friendly salutations 


given in ignorance that he had fallen out | 


with the head of the family. Oscar, like 
most boys brought up in an affectionate 


and wife were able to take different views 
of the same subject, 


his dignity, when the goud woman cut. 
him short. 

‘‘Havers! Wha heeds what men say ? 
that canna keep their tempers nor haud 
their tongues, nae mair than greeting 
bairne, and dinna ken their ain minds from 
one meenute to the tither!” quoth she, 
boldly turning inside out the reproach 
which philosophers, poets, and moralists 
have in all ages made against her own sex. 
“Yell just hae vexit him, for they Hie- 
landers is gey and kittlish, but he’s a’ richt 
100, 80 come ben the hoose and hae tea and 


; something till’t wi’ us, and see the braw 


medal that Hamish has got at the games.”” 

“No, thank you,” answered Oscar, stiffly, 
longing to accept the invitation, yet unable 
to bring himself so far to relax his pride. 

“What for no? Hoo are ye gaein’ to 
do for yersel’ ? I doobt if ye’ve onything 
to eat in the hoose.” 

But he would not allow himself to be 
pressed. Mumbling out some awkward 
refusal, he left the kitchen, and retreated 
into his bedroom. As he pulled off his wet 
clothes he felt cold and wretched, and 
almost inclined to cry. He thought he 


‘ would never care to wear the Highland 


, household, hardly conceived that husband , 


‘When her equipage had rumbled by he : 


made for the road, and had his house now 
full in view. 
one foot after another, he nevertheless 
turned aside to go round through the 
plantation, lest any of the farmer’s People 
should see him in such a plight. ° 
bounding or vaulting now; any gouty old 
alderman would have lifted himself more 
nimbly over the high deer fence. 

At last he gained the back door, and 
flung himself, all wet as he was, upon the 
first chair he stumbled across in the kitchen. 
For a few minutes he had been resting 
there in a state of helpless, careless languor, 
when he was roused by a footstep in the 

assage, and there entered Mrs. Gillespie 
in all the bravery of her jaunt to town. 
She was a stout, sonsy, motherly woman 
from the Lowlands, whose broad Doric 
accents scemed the very language of homely 


kindness. The first thing she did was to | 
cast a critical glance into the empty cup- ; 


board and on the table littered with yes- 
terday’s dirty plates; and her practised 
eye at once took in the state of affairs, or 
something not far off it. | 

“T tell’t ye!” she exclaimed, with great 
emphasis, as if to excite the indignation of 
an imaginary audience, ‘‘he’s had nae 
deenner, the laddie, and nae proper break- 
fast either, I'll warrant. What wud his 
mither say!” 

“T have been out walking all day,” ex- 
plained Oscar, making a lame attempt to 
cover the nakedness of his household. 

“Hoots awa’ with ye! I ken a’ aboot 
it. The gudeman and you ha’ been having 
a wee bit shindy. Muckle blethering bub- 
bleyjock that he is to mind what a young 
lad like you says to him! To bid the lassie 
gie you naething without you came beg- 
ging to the door for it like a puir auld 
wife! But I’ve tacklet him finely, and tell’t 
him what I thocht o’ it. And there’s that 
daft callant Donald, too, off to the games 
and forgettin’ to turn out the kye! A’ 
things gang wrong ’sure’s I turn my 
beck : 

“Mr. Gillespie said that I was sponging 
on him—that I bad no business to take so 
much advantage of your kindness, so I am 
much obliged to you, but”’—so was Oscar 
saying, with a great attempt to stand on 


Though scarcely able to drag ' 


; Shellfish ? 


dress ‘again, after the shame of finding 
himself so wanting in proper hardiness. 
Hunger, wet, and fatigne had fairly over- 
come him; there was nothing for it but to 
get into bed, wrapping himself up to the 
ears in the blankets, as a Stoic in his own 
virtue ; and thus, shut out from the unsym- 
pathising world, to enjoy all by himself 
such consolation as he could draw from his 
meditations. How much better, he could 
not but confess, if he might only take cou- 
rage to sink his pride, and face Mr. Gilles- 


| pie and join that family at their homely 


ut hearty meal! 

When he had lain for some time till the 
warmth came back to his limbs, he got up 
apd dressed himself in dry clothes, jacket 
and trousers this time, adapted to the fawi- 
liar air of Piccadilly and Oxford Street. 
He would put on his greatcoat presently, 
and go out to try the burn. 

But as he was opening a drawer to get 
out a pair of socks, his eye fell upon a box 
full of shells which he had picked up by 
the loch on the first evening of his arrival, 
meaning to make a collection of them dur- 
ing the holidays. By holding a shell to 
the ear, it is well known, one seems to 
catch the roaring of the sea; even thus the 
very sight of this box called up before 
Oscar’s eyes a view of the tangled shore at 
low tide, and a sudden thought flashed 
into his mind. Stupid fellow he had been 
not to remember such a resource! How 
else did shipwrecked sailors live, if not on 
He had been starving, with a 
supply of briny manna deposited twice a 
day within a few hundred yards of him, to 
be had for the gathering! Limpets, 
cockles, periwinkles, mussels, and what not 
—he had but to search the rocks and pools 
for a prey that could not escape him. 
Periwinkles were not half bad, too; he had 
enjoyed them at Margate. Limpets he 
had never tasted, but they would go fur- 
ther towards a substantial meal. Evn 
some sorts of seaweed were said to be nou- 
rishing as well as wholesome. And, how- 
ever salt, the food would be sweet which 
made him independent of these Gillesjies. 
A happy idea, indeed; how could it be that 
till now such an easy means of picking up 
a livelihood had never suggested itself to 
him ? 

Stirred out of his weary dejection by this 
prospect, he went downstairs, meaning to 
make at once for the shore. But he tumd; 
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into the parlour to look for a knife, and lo! 
what did he see there? A sight to dim all 
visions of periwinkle banquets, to turn the 
cold clamminess of limpets into contempt, 
to warm the cockles of his heart and whis- 
per comfort to his tired muscles ! 

The fire was burning, the kettle was 
boiling, the cloth was laid, the teapot was 
nestling in its cosy, flanked by full cream- 
jug and sugar-basin, the table was abun- 


dantly spread, with slices of ham and) 


boiled eggs, and fresh butter and home- 
made blackberry jam, and scones and toast, 
and biscuits and crisp shortbread, and 
Bath-buns that must have come from no- 
where nearer than Greenock. Mrs. Gilles- 
pie’s kindness was not to be defeated; this 
was how she had rewarded his sullen 
rejection of it. 

Here was a change in his circumstances! 
What should be done now? To eat or not 
to eat? that was the question, which his 
stomach would allow him to answer only 


in one way. At the-sight of such tooth- | 


some viands, pride, already almost starved 
into submission, had not a word to say for 
itself. He sat down to eat, but first he 
did what he did not usually do when alone 
—he said grace. For once in his life Oscar 
felt truly thankful for a meal. 


Once begun, there could be no thought | 


of stopping. Never did bread-and-butter 
seem so delicious before! What had pos- 
sessed him to quarrel with such a luxury ? 
With every mouthful his spirits rose, and 
his temper returned to a healthier state. 
Every sip of tea put elasticity and good- 
humour into him. As he crunched the 
toast he voted Mrs. Gillespie a trump of 
the first water. Over the ham, Mr. Gilles- 
pie seemed not such a bad fellow after all. 
The eggs brought conviction to his mind 
that their disagreement had been a stupid 
business. With the buns he laughed at 
himself Kins 8 fool; sod when he¢came to 
the blackberry-jam he felt at peace and 
charity with all mankind. a 

We need not call him greedy if he ate 
and ate as a hearty lad can cat who has 
been tramping the hills all day on nothing 
but a stray sandwich and a bit of raw 
turnip. There was only one drawback to 
his satisfaction—that there should be any 
bad blood between him and the neighbours 
through whom he enjoyed these good 


things. Even if his father did pay for it | 


in the end, he could not eat Mr. Gillespie’s 
victuals and be on ill terms with him. If 
they could only make up their little 
quarrel! It would’ be an unpleasant 
business should the farmer prove unwillin 
to meet him in a friendly spirit; but all 
the more did it behovo Oscar not to remain 
in his sullenness. He was a gentleman; 
it was his pete to make the first advances, 
however they might be received. He 
would go over to the farm and have it out 
like a bad tooth. 

A slight drizzle was still falling, but the 
whole Hlespie family were found gathered 
in front of their house, idly taking the air 
as if it were quite a pleasant evening. 
There was brawny Hamish in all the glory 
of his holiday tartans, with the medal on 
his breast which he had that day won for 
throwing the hammer; Gregor was doing 
8 few steps of the Highland fling to prove 
the incapacity of those judges who had not 
given him the prize for this accomplish- 
ment; the younger children were com- 
Placently sucking the ‘' sweeties ” which 
their mother had brought them asa fairing 
from Greenock; while the old man, lean- 
ing against the fence, surveyed, not with- 
out pride, his stock of promising offspring. 


| He turned a queer look on Oscar, as the 
boy walked boldly up, and a constrained 
silence fell at once upon all the domestic 
group. Our hero had need of all his 

| courage to look him in the face with— 
“‘Have you had a fine day, Mr, Gilles- 

jie P”? 

| ‘* Ay, a fine day for the ducks,” answered 

| the farmer, drily. 

‘Well, I’m glad the rain has come. 
must have been much wanted.” 

“‘It’s a good job if we're all pleased,” 
said the old man, still in no very gracious 
| tone; but he said no more, for just then 
| his wife, with native tact, hastened to turn 
| the conversation to the incidents and ex- 
periences of her visit, to Greenock, for her 
|@ more remarkable journey than a Lon- 
doner’s trip to Paris. 

Thus Oscar’s experience was the sa_te as 
that of the traveller Ledyard, who records 
that among foreign scenes and strange 
people he never failed to find sympathy 
and aid in the kindness of woman, however 
barbarous her tongue or dark her hue. 
Nor is he the only bachelor, old or young, 
who, even with the wealth and conve- 
| niences of a great city, has learned that it 
is not such an easy matter to live all by 
himself, This lesson may also be com- 
mended to the various classes, communi- 
| ties, and nations which are so prone to go 
| blindly by the cars when their true interest 
lies in being friendly and helpful to one 
another. But, as I have already taken an 
opportunity of lecturing my readers, it 
may seem hardly fair of me to treat them 
here to further moralisations, so I will only 
tell them that Oscar heartily enjoyed the 
rest of his holidays, and had plenty to eat 
and drink all the time, and went back to 
London a sturdier and a taller boy; and if 
not a wiser one for this short trial of living 
by himself, it must have been nobody’s 
fault but his own. 

THE END. 


It 


THE BOY'S OWN AVIARY OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


PART IL 


TMENT oF CAGE Brrps. 


Tre Genrrar T 


tAR jin mind 
that the food 
should in all 
cases resem- 
ble, as close- 
ly as may be, 
that to 
which the 
birds are ac- 
eustomed in 
their wild 
state, This 
rule cannot 
be always 
adhered to, 
but when a 
bird seems 
not to be 
thriving, a 
return for a 
time to its 
natural diet 
often acts 
like arm. 


Change of 
food,—Many 
birds, nota- 
bly _seed- 

birds, will thrive well all the year round on the 
same kind of seeds, but even for these change is 
desirable, Change of diet has a wonderful effect 
in keeping all animals in a state of health, and 
this truth should never be forgotten by those 


who keep them in confinement, Change of 


food should always be thought of whenever a 
bird seems to be ailing. This will often effect 
a cure without medicine of any kind, and, in- 
deed, the less medicine a bird has the better. 

Green food.— Whatever kind of green food a 
bird will nibble at and seem fond of ought to 
be supplied to it in moderation. Many seed- 
feeding birds are extremely fond of ripe weeds, 
such as groundsel, chickweed, plantain, ete. 
Green food should not, however, be given wet, 
and it ought to be remembered that too much 
at iat generally scours, and thus weakens the 
rd, 

Homp-seed.—A great many aviary birds are 
extremely fond of hemp-seed, but it should be 
yiven very sparingly, if at all. It is too stimu- 
lating as a regular article of birds’ diet, and. 
may produce fatty heart, asthma, loss of voice, 
ete. It may be given now and then in cold 
weather, however, or whenever a stimulant 


| seems to be needed. 


Water.—Fresh, pure, soft water sheuld be 
given to all birds every day, and also a bath, if 
they will take it,in mild weather, but not in 
frost. 

Gravel.—Clean gravel is necessary for birds. 
It ought to be put in the bottom of the cage or 
aviary. Sometimes sea-sand does better. 

Cleanliness.—Keep the cage always clean and 
dry; filth of any kind brecds illness, and a 
damp cage is ruinous to the constitution of any 
bird. Seeds should be free from dust. 

Ventilation and Warmth.—The more equable- 
the temperature of the bird-room day and night 
the better. It should be ventilated by opening 
the windows well at least once a day. 

Fresh Air and Sunshine.—Too much of both 
can hardly be given a bird. Remember, how- 
ever, to have halt the cage in shade, and not to 
expose it to draughts. 

A Large Aviary.—Put birds of one size in it, 
and do not overcrowd. Put no pugnacious. 
birds in the aviary, and place food suitable for 
the requirements of each kind, whether soft food 
or seeds. If you expect your aviary birds to 
breed, etc., suitable accommodation ought to be 
provided. 

Cages. — Different kinds require different 
cages. There is a great dissimilarity, for in- 
stance, between a nightingale’s cage and tha* 
for a thrush or lark. Before any ene gets u 
bind of any kind he ought to procure a proper 
cage for it, and in every case it ought to bea 
roomy one, 

In conclusion let me remind you that no boy 
can expect tu keep a bird of any kind without. 
giving himself a little trouble, but for this, if 
he treats his favourite judiciously and with 
kindness, he will be amply rewarded by seeing: 
it healthy, happy, and beautiful, and by listen- 
ing to the music of its sweet voice. 


THE END. 


—— ns 


THE BOY’S OWN POULTRY RUN. 


By Gorpon STasBLes, M.D., R.N. 


PART I. — INTRODUCTORY. — THE POULTRY 
HOUSE: HOW TO BUILD, ROOF, AND FLOOR 
IT.—A WOKD ABOUT THE RUN, 


HE question, Do fowls pay to keep? is not 
AN one which I mean to waste time and space 
in discussing in these papers. There are such 
a variety of opinions on the subject, and my 
owa impression, gathered from all I see and hear 
and read and from experience, is that fowls will 
hardly clear their footing in eggs and flesh, if 
ono has constantly to buy food for them, but 
that where only just a sufficient number are kept 
to eat up kitchen scrape and garden refuse, they 
do pay, oven although money has occasional: 
to be laid out in various ways on their behalf. 
Remember, I am speaking now solely of fowls. 
of no particular strain or breed, that are simply 
housed to lay or to grow and fatten for the table. 
Prize poultry is quite another thing, for by 
keeping these a person may do one of two 
thiogs: he may either ruin himself, or he may 
make a handsome annual income. 
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“There are,” said a great poultry judge and | of wattlework, like an Indian’s hut. It had the 


authority to me the other day—‘‘there are 
probably about a score of people in England 
who make over £500 a year by breeding fowls.” 


advantage of free ventilation—a questionable 
one in snowy weather—-but it could not last 
over two years without constant repairs. Houses 


So, you see, there are several ways of looking | of brick or stone I have found answer very well, 


| 


| 


at the question, but in these papers I shall by 
no means endeavour to encourage my readers to 
attempt the breeding of prize birds. I will de- 
scribe the points and fancy properties of most 
breeds, and have a word or 
two to say about shows and 
showing, and thus initiate 


but they are expensive. Fowls may be kept in 
any old shed that is little use for anything else, 
and if a run is erected in front of the doorway 
they do very well. 


my boys into some of the 
secrets of the fancy, leaving 
them to choose whether or 
not they shall take up poul- 
try breeding as a mere pas- 
time that shall pay its way 
and a trifle more, or ‘‘go 
in” for honour and glory 
on the show bench, cad the 
hopes of drawing a prize in 
the great lottery of feather- 
dand. 

But let no ong commence 


TL 


pPeUTUVELAHNATEANI 


to keep and rear fowls who 
has not the pluck and moral 
courage to go steadily on 
with it for a year or two 
at least. It is your quiet, 
thinking, plodding lads who 
may hope to win; these, 
and only these. And these 


alone I wish to address, for 
I do'not care to sow good 
seed on stony ground. I 
‘do not like your flash-in- 
the-pan boys, who take up 
a fancy one day and throw 
it down the next. And yet 
I fear there are many such 
among my readers. Let 
those wear the shoes whom 
they seem to fit. Here is 
an example. A boy care- 
fully pernses the present 
series, and presently he 
throws down his monthly 
number, and ‘‘ Happy 
thought!” he cries; 
‘fowls shall be my hobby. 
I’m going in for feathers. 
Hurrah! I'll build houses 
of feather-bo uding, and 
cover them over with felt 
and sand. I'll feather my nest, and I'll win a 
prize, and that will be a feather in my cap. 
urrah !” 

But alas! and alas! Although in high feather 
at the outset, it is not long before this young 
enthusiast shows the white feather. Feathers 
are not his forte, he has no more pluck than a 
soap bubble; he is not worth tarring and 
feathering, and if I had to prescribe for him I 
should write, ‘‘ Recipe : one feather-bed. When 
taken to be well shaken.” 

_Now every boy should have a hobby of some 
kind. He ought to be very careful in selecting 
it; but, having done so, he ought to stick to it 
manfully. And, quite apart from the hopes of 
profit, there is really a great deal of pleasure 
derived from keeping and rearing fowls, if only 
in studying all their strange ways, their customs, 
‘and characteristics. As a boy, I myself was a 
most ardent poultry fancier ; many of my hap- 
piest hours were spent among the fowls—a cele- 
brated breed of black 
always a bond of frien 
and the noble cocks that death only dissolved. 
I feel sure, to this day, that I could interpret 
their language, and just as sure that they knew 
what I said to them. 

Well, the first thing one has to think about 
defore starting a stock of fowls, however small, 
is the house and the run, for on the proper 
-arrangement of these will depend a great deal of 
his future success. 

Cheapness and economy are to be studied in 
this, as in everything else; but, mind you, 
things that are cheap in the beginning are not 
always the most economical in the long run. I 


have seen the sides of a fowl-house constructed | roof. 


fame—and there was | 
hip between myself | 


But I must sw that a boy has the space 
to devote to the sens of fowls, but no one 
So he must build. Nothing very extensive at 
first. Let him creep before he walks, and con- 
sider himself lucky if, from the profits of the 
first year, he finds himself in a position to ex- 
tend his premises in the next. He may look on 
his first year's erections, therefore, as merely 
pro tem., and so they may be as rough as 
ae Crusoe’s if they 5 right in prin- 
ciple. 

The poultry-house may either be a lean-to 
against a wall—which will save wood—or it may 
be quite detached. If possible, let it have a 
southern aspect, and be sheltered from the heat 

y trees. The sun ought to. shimmer down 
through the leaves upon the roof of the fowl- 
house, not blaze down. The rays ought to be 
filtered through the greenery, so to speak. 

The size of the house is of importance. Ina 
house six feet wide by eight or nine long, you 
can keep from fifteen to twenty of the Spanish 
or other laying breeds. Larger breeds need 
more space. ‘The height at the sides may be 
five or six feet, with a tall sloping roof, project- 
ing at the eaves and sides. If you glance at 
Fig. a (a plate from Baldamus’s German hand- 
book), it will give you some idea of the shape 
of a fairly good fowl-house. 

Observe, first, that the roof slopes consider- 
ably—this is to throw the rain well off and pre- 
vent leakage, as well as to give space for as much 
air as possible. 

Secondly, you will notice it has a system of 
ventilation—i.e., the air enters by the little 
hatchway at the side, and finds exit from the 
This hatchway is the private doorway of 


the inmates, and should have a sliding shutter, 
not seen in the figure. 

Thirdly, this fowl-house has a window in the 
roof to give light, and this is more essential to 
the well-being of fowls than many seem to ima- 

ne. 
oie. pis an inside ground-plan of the same 
house, a a @ are the nests, c c the perches, and 
b the fountain. The nests are best placed on 
the floor, well away, as may be seen by looking 
at the plan from the perches. They may be 
basket-work, or they may be made from old 
orange-boxes. Nesting material, good oaten 
straw. The perches are placed well back, and 
are ofa thickness suitable to the size of the 
fowls’ feet. Heavy fowls must have low 
peceben's Spanish, and birds of that build, 

er. 
sa water-fountain may be like the earthen- 
ware one (Fig. p), or, fer cheapness’ sake, it 


Fig. D.—The Fountain. 


may be simply a broad-bottomed water-basin — 
something the fowls cannot easily spill. 

Fig. c is a gable-end view of the fowl-house 
with its two hinges and fastening. 

Your fowl-house can be built very cheaply of 
feather - boarding (sometimes called weather 
boarding). The boards should be placed hori- 
zontally, not (asin Fig. a) on the perpendicular. 
In this method of building a house you first 
put up your framework, which must be pretty 
trong, leaving the space for the doorway, the 
door being built separately. Then begin at the 
bottom to nail on your boards, letting every 
upper board overlap the under about one inch, 
the thick edge of the board being the lower. Do 
this work yourself, with your own hands ; but 
if you need assistance, there is always about a 
village or in a town some good-natured Jack- 
of-all-trades, who will be glad to come and 
work with you for a kind word and a few 

ppers. 

‘elt placed over the roof makes a capital job. 


| It should be tarred and well sanded, and this 


operation should be repeated every spring. If 
you think this too expensive you must be extra 
careful in the nailing on of your roof-boards, 
using plenty of not too large nails, and after- 
wards giving it several coats of tar and a good 
sprinkling of fine sand. 

Now for the flooring. I strongly recommend 
concrete, as I did when writing about dogs’ 


| kennelling. This you can do yourself, for hard- 
| ness is all you want to secure; you need not 


mind how rough it is. You may lay the bottom 
some inches deep with any kind of broken 
rubble, beaten well down, and made as level as 
may be. Then you put on your concrete proper. 
This is made of, say, seven parts of a mixture 
of sand and shingly stones with one of lime. 
Mix this dry, then add water to make it into 
astiflish paste, and put it down at once, spread- 
ing it with a trowel. If you lay your floor 
before you build the house, take care the con- 
crete does not dry too soon, or it will crack. If 
the sun is strong, sprinkle it with water now 
and then ; in three days it will be hard. A floor 
like this is easily kept clean and tidy, it only 
needs a little secing to every morning. 
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Fowls dearly like a dust-bath, it keeps them 
clean and destroys vermin—or rather prevents 
their coming—and it also keeps skin irritation 
at bay, besides acting as a general tonic. This 
dust-bath may be built under a small shed 
with sloping roof, anywhere in the run, against 
a wall or against the fowl-house itself. The shed 
itself may be built on four uprights, high enough 
for the sun to get in under, but well protected 
from the rain. It should have a sunshiny 
aspect. As for the bath itself, it may be dry 
earth or dry ashes, or a mixture; but, in my 
own humble opinion, nothing beats peat 
varth where it can be procured. The earth 
should be about a foot or more in depth, because 
she fowls like to bore well down in it. 

If you want your fowl-house to look extra 
lice, and there are no trees about, early creepers 
nay be planted, and protected by wire-netting 
rom the inquisitiveness of the hens. Common 
vild convolvulus is a wonderful creeper, and 
yrows up in no time. 

‘ow a word or two about the yards or runs. 
They must be as large as you can jibly make 
hem, for fowls onght to have all the freedom 
nd room that can be afforded them. But for 
he number of fowls we have already mentioned 
. grass run of, say, twenty yards long by about 
en wide would do very nicely. You can lay it 
(own in rough gravel bor three or four yards all 


round the houses, You can divide this run into 
two if you have your house and shed at one 
end, so that you may be able now and then to 
give one part of it a rest, sowing some grass, 
ete., in it. If left to itself for a month or six 
weeks it will turn green again. The fencin; 
should be of two-inch-mesh galvanised wire, an 
for heavy fowls it need not be very high—say, 
three or four feet. My own experience is that 
even the lighter and more active breeds do not 
care to fly over when the; 
have enough to eat and 
creature comforts, The posts on which 
your wirework may be saplings, with the bark 
on, about an inch or an inch and a half in dia- 
meter. 1 1 

Failing grass, you must have a gravel run. 
This dosarvery well, but must, of course, be 
kept clean. 

he dust-bath shed may be made out of an 
old bacon-box or two, covered with old canvas 
or felt, and tarred. 

After building your house, tar it on the out- 
side—this makes it keep ; and limewash it all 
inside to keep down parasites. 

Prices of materials—boarding about 12s. per 
100 feet ; felt, sixpence or sevenpence a yard ; 
two-inch-mesh galvanised wire-netting, if bought 
in bulk, about twopence or threepence a y 

(Zo be continued.) 


rink, and all other 


LAWN TENNIS. 


PART Ul. 


SHALL divide the few practical hints 
and suggestions I have to offer with 
regard to lawn tennis into three 
heads, and address myself— 


1. To the server, 
2. To the striker-out, 
3. To the fielder. 


1.—S8ERVING. 
The service is undoubtedly the most important 
d difficult duty devolving on the tennis- 


player. As the game is played now, the server 
is usually considered to have the game in his 
hands, and is looked to pretty confidently to 
win his service. In the old days, when the net 
was up to one’s chin, and before the fancy 
strokes which now form part of the stock-in- 
trade of every tennis-player came in vogue, it 
was different. The service and return were then 
a mere matter of form, and the real play only 
began when that form was over. Now, how- 
ever, the first service is ordinarily the most 
critioal shot of each stroke. A server, being 
allowed two chances, may safely devote his first 
shot to a difficult fancy stroke, and generally 
does so. If it comes off, well and good; the 
chances are he will score. If, on the other hand, 
the attempt ends in a fault, he will pretty cer- 
tainly be constrained to attempt a less ambitious 
flight in his next, and will probably serve an 
easy ball, which is sure to be played back. My 
own advice, from painfal experience, is, do not 
be too lavish with your first shots. A steadily- 
served ball, well over the net first stroke, is 
worth more than the risk to yourself of a fanc 
stroke, edded to the chance given ed your’ an 
versary an second. ve plays 
inst fellows whose lead-off has been some- 
ing terrific, and threatened to crush me out 
of existence, but as often as not it has ended in 


are well used and | 


you nail | 


the proverb of “‘ coming in like a lion and going 
out like a lamb.” Nothing is so disheartening 
as to have all your showy strokes intercepted 
by the net, and all your real serves taken easily 
if not contemptuously. Besides, one never 
knows what may happen. Who can say how 
Jong this first fault, on which we rely so fondly, 
will be allowed to us? and if it is swept away 
by the authorities some day, what then is to 
| become of us? Rather practise a steady, even, 
snd safe serve ; it will pay better and cost you 
less. 

There are one or two styles of service familiar 
to most lawn-tennis players. The ‘simple 
| feed,” with which we all began, has almost died 
out. We reserve it for special occasions—for 
our sisters when they are beginning to learn, 
and our fathers, whom we do not like to beat, 
| or for our own second shots when the game 
| stands at 15 te 40. a in ordinary tennis, 
even among ordina: yers, it has been gene- 
rally superseded. The simple feed, however, 
that bobs nicely over the net and bounces up- 
beautifully on your opponent's racket, is not 
utterly to be despised. I have seen it sent in 
slyly, in the middle of a fast game, with bewil- 
dering effect. The striker-out—who has hitherto- 
been at his wits’ end to get up your twisters 
and grounders and thunderbolts—suspects it for 
its very artlessness. He smeli; a rat as he 
watches it come. Either, thinks he, it will 
screw out, or drop dead, or hop back. That it 
will bob up naturally and straightforwardly he 
does not for a moment suppose, and the conse- 
quence is that when it comes to earth he is fairly 
tricked, and misses the stroke. This, however, 
T need hardly say, never pays twice in one 
game. 

Of the fancy strokes, the ‘‘ screw” is perhay 
the most venerable and, in some respects, the 
Most dangerous. Any schoolboy knows that if 
when throwing a hoop from him he at the same 
time gives it a spin round in the air towards. 
hitma it will, on alighting, jamp back to the place 
where he stands or somewhere very near. This 
law of bataral philosophy, when applied to the 
tennis-ball, produces a similar effect. By giving 
a ball a stroke forward with the dat of 
the racket, and at the same time a smart . 
underewt or side cut, which will cause it 
to rotate on its own axis in a direction 
conti to that in which it is flying, it can be 
made either to fall dead or-to fly off to one side, 
or even to bound backwards. A hard screw, 
close over the net, with a strong backward spin, 
is a terrible serve to have to take. Yet it does. 
not do to make the screw too common. As. rule, 
it is not put in swift—for the swifter it goes the 
less it screws—and this leaves time for the 
enemy to maké his preparations. After a game 
or two he will be able to get under most. 
twisters, and a screw, neatly returned, often re- 
coils rather cruelly on its server. 


Underhand Service. 


A more useful serve for general purposss is 
the swift stroke, which skims close over the net, 
and shoots on alighting. Like bowling at 
cricket, shooters can be delivered underhand, 
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round-arm, or overhead. Nothing pays so well 
as a steady, swift service, especially when the 
server can contrive to place his balls to the off- 
side of the striker-out. I am not sure that a 
fast underhand serve, or one starting from the 
level of the net, is not quite as effective as the 
fashionable high or cut-down stroke so commonly 
to be seen in big matches. The latter certainly 


High Service. 


does look a ‘ caution’’ as it shoots down from 

. high over the server's head in a straight line to 
the striker-out’s feet, with perhaps a screw upon 
it into the bargain. But it can be watched all the 
way ; whereas a ball that starts low, and climbs, 
as it were, over the net, and then rushes down 
at your feet, is far more perplexing, and, with 
practice, can be put in almost as fast as the 
other. 

I repeat once more what I would impress on 
all lawn-tennis players—the steady play wins. 
If I had to choose between a fellow who was 
up to a little bit of everything—shooting, 
screwing, net-scraping—and who prided him- 
self on never serving two balls alike, and a 
fellow who served one stroke steadily and well 
throughout, I would back the latter without 
hesitation. It is a fine thing to be versatile, 
but it isa finer to be thorough. Besides, the 
surer 8 fellow is of his stroke the more thought 
ho will be able to bestow on the ‘‘placing” of 
his service. As much execution may often be 
done by artful and judicious pla-.og as by hard 
serving. Watch your saversary ; find out his 
weak points ; take advantage of his carelessness. 
Tf he is too far forward, serve back ; if he will stick 
near the half-court line, give him a ball in the 
opposite corner; and if he waits for you, ready 
to take you whichever side of him you serve, 
aim straight for his toes, and so on. 

The server should always keep one ball in 
hand. To have to wait a minute, or even half 
a minute, between a fault and the next shot is 
not only a nuisance to every one concerned, but 
is very bad for the server's form. If your first 
stroke, for instance, comes to grief just on the 
top of the net, it is pretty certain, with your 
eye and hand thus far in, you will get safely 
over next time. But if, between the fault and 
the next shot, you have to run about and shout 
for balls, you yo back to the task demoralised, 
and with no better prospects of doing the thing 
well now than you had before. 

One more caution to the server. Do not for- 
get in your excitement about serving to be ready 

for the return. However well you may serve, 

it is possible the striker-out may have the au- 
dacity to get under your ball and send it back. 
Do not be taken aback if it is so. Keep your 
eye on your man. You can generally calculate 
pretty nearly where he will hit. If it was a 

td serve, with no screw on it, the chances 


are at least even he will send it back to very 
near the place it started from. If, on the other 
hand, it was a slow twister, and he has time to 
consider, he will probably try to place it as far 
away from where you stand as possible. And 
if you stand and wait for him close to the net, 
he will be a fool if he does not put it back over 
your head. So let your motto be, ‘‘Steady 
and ready.” 


II. —STRIKING-OUT. 


A player who is well-up in the art of serving 
is pretty sure to be equally well-up—theoreti- 
cally, at any rate—in the art of striking-out, for 
if you have a good notion of the plots and con- 
spiracies which go on in your own head when 
you serve, you stand a good chance of being 
on the spot when it is your turn to be serve 
to. One or two points it is highly necessary 
to remember. 

It is easier to run forward than to run back, 
and consequently the farther back you stand to 
receive your enemy’s service the more likely. 
you are to get it up. If it is a slow ball, sent 
so as to drop just over the net, there is plenty 
of time to see it coming, and to run forward 
frem your service line to pick itup. If, on the 
other hand, it is a swift, you will have no time 
wasted in running back along with it, to say 
nothing of the difficulty of playing the ball at 
the end. Indeed, for ordinary smart serving, 
you will find it safer to stand back even in 
rear of your own service line. Nothing delights 
a’cute server more than to see the striker-out 
standing forward. You will be able to tell in 
a moment how far your ball is coming, and regu- 
late your position accordingly ; but, as I said, 
remember you will want twice the time to run 


Backhanded Stroke. 


back that you will require to run forward, and, 
of course, twice the energy when you do hit to 
compensate for your own contrary impetus. 
Another thing to remember, with regard to 
sition, is that—supposing you are not left- 
anded—it is safer to keep to the left of your 
court than to the right, for to play a ball that 
drops on the left of you you must either change 
our racket from right to left or take the serve 
beckhanded ; whereas if you keep to the left of 
the ball you can run out and take it in the 
natural way. Of course, it is possible to overdo 
anything, and your adversary may catch you 
now and then too far back or too far to the loft, 
but, on the whole, it is a safe maxim in hwn 
tennis to observe the two injunctions so often 
insisted upon by our friends the police—‘‘ Stand 
back” and Keep to the left.” 


(To be continued.) 


FISH, AND HOW TO CATCH THEM. 


By J. Hanrincron Kzeng, 


Author of “The Practical Fisherman,” ‘< Fishing 
Tackle, and how to make it,” ete. 


6.—How 


Ts roach was termed by Walton “‘the fresh- 

water sheep ;” but I fancy if good Izaak 
were to revisit this sublunar world to-day 
he would find that his sheep had been trans- 
formed into something equivalent to the fox or 
wolf, both as regards sagacity and sneaking bold- 
ness, The fact is, roach, true to their hereditary 
instincts as carps, are as wily as need be, and rank 
far before the chub in the nicety of their fancies, 
and, indeed, in some waters almost beside the 
carp himself, so fearsome and uettish are 
they with regard to the desiring angler. 

Roach are, as a rule, gregarious. During 
summer weather they love to consort with each 
other as beloved brethren of one family ; and, 
sailing leisurely within and without the green 
tape-weed of a stream, or round about the lily- 
stems in a pond, they show us the very poetry 
of motion and the ideal of gracefulness of 
form. Watchful of insects, they inspect with 
wide-open eyes each speck of matter floating in 
the water or upon it, and, in company, thus 
pass away the hours of a hot summer day. In 
autumn and early winter their habits do not 
change ; but when the floods have deprived 
them of their usual haunts, they huddle to- 
gether, hungry though well-favoured, in some 
lagoon or eddy or nook, apart from the outer 
communities of fishes. 

The usual haunts are as described in the 
two seasons of the year whereat roach are most 
enjoyably angled for ; and it may be added that 
they can, during summer, be attracted to pro- 
perly ground-baited swims and holes, where, 
indeed, they are wont to remain when not en- 
gaged in prowling about seeking for food. The 
roach-fisher knows this, and, with careful and 
circumspect preparation, proceeds to compass 
their destruction. 

The best season of the roach is September, 
when he has gathered the fruits of summer, and 
grown fat thereon. Atmost any hole contiguous 
to weeds in a river bearing roach is possessed of 
these fish ; and, with objurgations as to 
silence and calmness of movement, I will now 
pass on to the sort of tackle necessary for them. 

The rod ought, for the bank-fisher, to be of 
bamboo or some similarly light material, capable 
of preserving its requisite stiffness. Personally, 
I like the Japanese cheap telescope rods, of 
which so few have been imported. If they were 
only longer they would do capitally for bank 
roach rods, but unfortunately it seems that the 
limit of length is some ten or twelve feet. Any 
way, a long light rod is necessary, because, 
even suppose your swim or hole is within a few 
feet of the bank, the best policy is of course to 
get away as far as possible from the swim, so 
that the keen-eyed fish cannot see yeur shadow 
even. Well, then, I must pronounce for a long 
rod, say fifteen feet, though I am afraid some of 
my smaller readers wiH scarcely be able to wield 
such aweapon. <Any little Tommy Short, there- 
fore, must put up with a lesser length, and also 
itl the consequence—viz., not the maximum 
o! rt. 

‘he reel and line, I for once say, should be 
different from the ordinary Nottingham pattern. 
Let the reel be of brass and the line of silk, 
dressed. All those before spoken of, it will be 
remembered, have not been named ag dressed, 
and consequently, in the absence of instructions, 
are supposed to be used ‘‘as you were.” 

Now for the hook-line. The gut is onlinarily 
of fine-drawn pattern, and in length‘about three 
pe The float a light cork painted, te: 
lower part green for preference, and the upper 
white. The gut is shotted to within a foot of 
the hook, and the size of hook should be one of 
the smallest, say No. 3 Pennell, or No. 10 o 
nary gauge, round bend. Talking about hooks, 
a newly invented hook has been Sgured in the 
‘Fishing Gazette ” recently, with a bend some 
thing like the sneck, but a longer shank, and it 


To caTcH Roacu. 
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is said to be superior in hooking-power above all 
others. 

The baits in use are paste, cheese, wasp grubs 
and other grubs, et hoc genus, etc., caddis, gen- 
tles, boiled rice and wheat, pearl-barley, and a 
variety of others it may be tedious to enumerate. 
Gentles, paste, caddis, and wasp grubs will 
always suftice for a summer day, and for autumn 
worms, both lob and red, are indubitably neces- 
sary. 

Now as this is a most impertant chapter re- 
lating to the capture of bottom fish, it is here 
necessary for me to refer mere minutely to the 
manufacture, preservation, etc., of the baits 
before mentioned. First, as regards gentles. 
They are, us is well known, the larve of the 
blowfly, and are bred from eggs laid on decom- 
posing meat and hatched by the sun. These larvic 
feed on the meat, and temperature seems largely 
to regulate the transformation into the chrysalid 
state and subsequent emergence into the blow- 
fly imago state. This being so, it stands to 
reason that we can make use of the fact in the 
preservation of gentles, as will be seen farther 
ou. Gontles are best bred in this way. Takea 
couple of pounds of bullock’s liver, slash it with 
a knife, pass a pot-hook through the upper part, 
and hang it up in a sunny place under cover, 
that the rain may not get to it. The stench it 
will subsequently emit, though not actually in- 
jurious, is sufficiently unpleasant to human 
nostrils, though not so to the blowfly. Hither 
it comes and lays its eggs upon exposed and 
secluded portions of the meat. In a few days, 
if weather be warm, often in a few hours, the 
liver will teem with living, ever restless larvae, 
whose powers of consumption are marvellous. 
Now take down the living carrion and place it 
as it is in a receptacle quite water-tight, or the 
tiny wriggling entities will get through the 
minutest interstices. Let them grow and fatten, 
occasionally putting in fresh offal, till the whole 
pan is a mass of dense straggling larve getting 
white from hunger, for in the early days of gross- 
ness they are greenish. Now remove'any trace 
of flesh or carrion, and, turning the gentles out 
on a suck, let them crawl, picking them up ina 
spoon and placing them in another receptacle 
half filled with slightly moistened fine sand. 
Let them starve now, and place them in a 
cool place. They will become very white, and 
especially acceptable to roach in a few days. 

n order to keep them through the winter, 
lace liver in an exposed place as before, only 
et it be in the late autumn of the year. After 

you have fed and raised them as large as they 
will get, procure a small keg and kuock out its 
bottom and top. Sink it in the ground, place 
lowermost some fine earth, then some old pieces 
of unpainted matting, then more earth anda 
piece of offal not too large, then another layer of 
matting, more offal and more earth, till the keg 
is nearly filled. On the top distribute with a 
spoon your clean gentles, and let them descend. 
Cover over the top with a sack, and all round 
about the sunken tub with straw, to protect the 
contiguous earth from frost. You will always 
find a supply of gentles till the summer begins 
again. 

We will now dismiss the case of gentles and 
take up the case of pastes. Here are some 
recipes for more or less useful ones. 

Honcycomb paste.—Honeycomb mixed with 
flour and kneaded into a paste. Capital in 
November or thereabouts. 

Red pastc.—Take crumb of a new loaf, well 
knead till soft, using as little water as possible, 
mix vermilion till a bright red is produced, or 
anatto, or cochineal. 

Streaky paste is made of the finest flour, 
sugar, and water. Colour half with red lead, 
and when mixing streak them together. 

Wasp grubs are prepared by pouring boiling 
water on them till they appear firm, and then 
throwing them into bran and shaking till cold. 
They will be very firm. They should be coated 
with honey, and will keep for weeks. The tail of 
a lob-worm only should be used in roach-fishing, 
and the leger, as in barbelling, may be em- 
ployed in winter time, when floods are driving 
the fish into the eddies and lagoons. 

Now in employing ground-bait it is essential 


to notice that too much is very unatyisable. 1 
usually mix, as in the case of bream, bread and 
bran, and a little clay sometimes. A friend of 
mine employs azine pipe, and pours his ground- 
bait down it into the water, so that he unques- 
tionably lands it exactly where he wishes. For 
my part, 1 simply pitch ground-bait where 1 
conceive it is most required, and I cannot com- 
plain of my results. 

Above all, observe the most per 
of movement and even speech. Do not rise, if 
you can help it, to land a fish, and, above « 
do not get flurried. 

Now a bite must never be disregarded in 
roach-fishing. Howsoever slight it may seem 
to be, it is often by a big fish, whose superior 
cunning has directed it to nibbl: 
it inside its mouth and blow it out 


tak 
take 


t or 
n. Strike 


in any case, and if you are fishing in tolerably | 
k line is out | 


tranquil water, be sure that no slac 
atall. Your line should be straight from rod 
to float, and no one but the angler who bears 
this in mind practically can hope to catch the 
shy-biting roach with any great » of suc- 
cess. Finally, never change a ng, or 
‘«swim,” until you are perforce compelled to 
believe that the water at that particular spot 
has been vacated by the fish you seck. 

No end of strong-smelling e: sand herbs 
have been urged for use in fly-fis and they 
may all have at some time been useful, but in 
the present day I pin my belie! to baits 
described, excepting only ‘* ki Natural 


Bait,” which consists of a scented meal for paste- | 


making, sold by all tackle-makers in London, 
and which I have found remarkably successful. 
By-the-by, it would seem that the limit of the 
roach’s size is about 2 1b. 


(To be continued.) 
es, 
NOTES ON NEW STAMPS. 
(Continued from page 583.) 


Vicrorta.—A new registration envelope, like 
our own, with linen lining, has been issued, and 
this is the stamp : 


In Victoria the registration fee is 4d. Some 
new adhesives have been received as follows : 

2 pence, brown 
: bright rose 


4 
2 shillings, blue on green paper. 


Germany. —The word ‘‘pfennige” is now 
spelt without the final e. So that you will find 
the whole of the series of the type shown below 
both with and without the e:— 


The 
sé Bov’s Own ” 
Lifeboat Fund, 


(Sums received to March 31st.) 


Amount previously 
acknowledged 
March 30.—Per W. 
strong Stev 
ford), £1 1s. 6d; 
Per Harold Atkin- 
son (Goole), £4 48. ; 
rer Joseph Winter- 
ton (Stoke Newington), £1; Per E. 8 
Weston (Calne), ; Per ©. P. Moseley 
(Old Kent Road), ’er John Brown 
'yne), 158.; Leslie Curtis 
S. Wishart 
Ww), £1 13s. Gd. ; Edward Joherus 
Tile Works), 28, 6d.; F. M. EB, 

*. J. Blackall (Min- 

stead), 1s. ; .F. (Cavendish 
Bquare), 1s. Gd.; F. Ryman (East Dulwich), 
| €s.; F. Glasscock (Great Dunmow), 28.; 
|W. Pearce (Saville Row), Ernest @. 
Caffin (Northallerton), 38. Per Arthur 
Groves (Middleham), 66. ; George H. P. 
Shaw (Manchester), 1s.; Per A. L. B. and 
Ti. C. Bennett (Clifton), 78. 6d. ; Per P. 
Riddel, 68.; Per Morgan Anthony (St. 
Ives), 138. 3d.; Per J. A. Aldridge (Kent- 
ish Town), 48.; T. Mogg (Devonport), 6d. 
Per Norman McRae (Dingwall), £1 58. 
Per Mr. G. H. Kingdon (Exeter), 108.; Per 
‘w. B. Langley (Lower Tooting), £1; 
F, Frost (Leicester), 18.; Per J. 8. Ayles 
(Sydenham), 16s, 2d.; John and Tom Clark 
(Chelsea), 38. ; Anonymous, 1s. ; Leonard 
Gillespie Bell (Salt Lake City), 48.; Charles 
Mavragowdeto (Constantinople), 28. om 


19 8 & 


March $1.—Per Charles Wallace (Ryton-on- 
Tyne), 148.; Per T. Valler, 158; Per 
N. B, Dunscombe (Chichester), £1 78. 6}d.; 
Per Arthur Swann, 21 18s.; Veritas, £1; 
Our Small Fry, 1s; Per Joseph Coe 
Bristol), £1 7s. 64.; Per Eaton Sell 
(Calne), 118. 6d.; Jumbo (Lincoln), 18. ; 
Per H. Viener (Tideswell Grammar 
School), 78.; Per Mortimer E. Webb 
(Hampstead), 16s. ; J. W., 28; Per Wm. 
Harry Baker (Lower Tooting), £3 118. ld; 
Per George Le Croix (Kennington Park 
Road), 38. ; E. J. Willman (Brixton Hill), 
1s.; Per J. B. Wiltshire (3t. George's 
School, Windsor Castle), £1; Per Thomas 
White (Glasgow), £1 48.; Per John Elston 
(Doddington), 48. 6d.; Fer R. Mountfield 
(St. Asaph), £1 108,; Per A. J. Sheather 
(Hounslow), 78. 7d.; Per J. G. Bowers 
(Limehouse), 48.; Per A. B. and E. H. 
(Bournemouth), 88. ; Brading (1.W.), 18. 
Henry Pritchard (Old Kent Koad), 18.; A 
Teetotal Family (Oxford), £1 18.; Per 
Ernest Evans, 4s.; Per William Minifle 
(Sherborne), 88. 6d.; W. A. Fleld and 
F. W. B., 9d.; B. E. W., le Per J. 
Richards (Bournemouth), £1; Per Wal- 
Ince Ball (Leek), £1 58. 6d.; Per T. L. 
Beardon (Notting Hill), 8s. od.; Per 
Henry Cecil Fatt (Warminster), £218. 5d.; 
Per Lovell E. Hartley, 68.; Per Robert 
Ww. Frier, 88.; Per D. F. Rait (Maryle- 
bone Lane), £1 78.; Arthur Dightam 
(Leeds), 18; P. B. E. (Bridport), 2s. 64. ; 
Per H. J. Ormond (Stoke Newington), 
Per F. Eccles (Putney), 88. 10d.; Per J. 
‘Allan (Aberdeen), 6s. 9d. ; John Willder 
(Melbourne), 28. Gd... 


27:6 Ok 


£1227 8118 
=— 


Carried forward 


£4 
-1180 14 78 


enee. 


Rrevi1o SHRAM.—For indiarubber in all stages apply 
to Messrs, Cow, Hill, and Co., of Cheapsid or 
Anderson, Abbott, and Anderson, of Queen Victoria 
Street ; or Hancock and Co., of City Road ; or Pigott, 
of Cheapside, who advertises on our wrapper. 


J. Cyexery.—The word is probably notarica, or 
acrostic. It means the word formed by the initials 
of the other words, Thus, the cabal was composed 
of Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, Lauder- 
dale; so the famous A. E. I. 0. U.—Austriw Est 
Imperare Orbi Universo : Austria's Empire Is Overall 
Universal, Mes Erdreich Ist Oesterreich Unterthan, 
or Austria Erit In Orbe Ultima, or Austria’s Empire 
Is Obviously Upset! ra is’ said to come from 
A.ER.A—Anno erat Augusti (it was in the year of 
‘Augustus). News is said to come from North, East, 
West, South: and Hip (Hip, hip, hurrah) from 
Hierosolyma Est Perdita. 


xz 


CARION Crow.—Two r’s, please, in ‘‘carrion.” You 
can buy dormice through the columns of “Exchange 
and Mart.” They go to sleep, you know, during the 
cold of winter, but awake to feed on fine sunny days. 
Food—grain and nuts of any kind. Yes; put water 
in the cage. 


H. V. L.—The fur of the Angora rabbit is very apt to 
become matted unless a metal comb is used now 
and then, as well as a brush. Cut all the matted 
parts off, sprinkle sulphur on the skin, keep warm 
and dry, and give fresh air, exercise, and good food, 
and the rabbit will soon come right again. 


F. AncHEer.—1. For a book on telegraphy write to pub- 
lisher of “Literary World,” 13, Fleet Street, E. 
2. To be able to tell the points of a good fox-terrier, 
you must be in the habit of seeing not one, but 
many. The following is from Dr. Gordon Stables's 
“Practical Kennel Guide” (Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin): “Head long, lean, and shapely, with 
hard, powerful jaw ; the lips tight and thin-skinned. 
Forehead flat—not high; ears small and thin, and 
nicely hanging to the head, V-shaped and drooping 
forward. Teeth level, round back and deep ribs ; 
legs like darts in straightness; feet compact and 
cat-like; coat hard, short, and smooth ; colour white, 
with black or black-and-tan markings, or lemon or 
hound-tan.” We may add that the animal should 
not be heavily marked, nor weigh over twenty 
pounds, 3, From fox-terriers to Cleopatra’s Needle 
is somewhat of a jump. It is supported by being 
cemented into a foot. Hurricanes could not topple 
it over, but an earthquake might. You ask us to 
“excuse brevity.” We do so with pleasure. Would 
that all our correspondents were equally brief. 


‘TorTOISE.—1. Give your tertoise lettuce or cabbage 
leaves. 2 There are no means of distinguishing the 
male from the female. Sometimes a tortoise lays 
eggs, and then you know it must be a female. 3. You 
cannot breed them in this country. 4. Tortoises are 
hibernating animals ; so the best plan is to make a 
winter habitation for them. If your tortoise lives in 
the garden, make a small house of bricks or stones, 
and heap a large mound of earth over it. Leave a 
passage through which the tortoise can crawl. If 
you put the food into the house, the tortoise will 
soon accustom itself to it, and will go into it of its 
own accord. 


PERSEVERE.—Your insect is a specimen of the beanti- 
ful Lacewing Fly, which is common everywhere. 
You may see plenty flying about at dusk on warm 
summer evenings. 


E. C. LLoyp.—We know of only one list. Here it fis. 
‘Army of soldiers ; batch of bread ; bevy of beeves, of 
Toes, of quails, of ladies ; brood of chickens; caste- 
of bread ; catch of fish; clump of trees; cluster of 
grapes, of nuts, of stars ; covey of birds : cowardice 
of curs; mute of hounds; crew of sailors; drove of 
horses, of beasts ; fleet of ships ; flight of bees, of birds, 
of stairs; flock o: sheep, of birds, of geese; gaggle: 
of women; galaxy of stars, of beauties; gang of 
slaves, of prisoners; haul of fish; herd of bucks, of 
deer ; hive of bees ; house of senators ; litter of pigs, 
of whelps ; mob of roughs ; nest of ants, of rabbits, 
of shelves ; pack of cards, of hounds; pencil of rays > 
pile of books ; pride of lions; rabble of men ; rouleau- 
of money ; set of crockery ; shock of hair, of corn = 
shoal of mackerel ; school of whales ; skulk of foxes > 
stack of corn, of hay; string of horses; stud of 
mares; suit of clothes; suite of rooms; swarm of 
bees, of insects; team of horses, of oxen; tribe of 
goats. And a great many others. 


Harry DENNIS.—1. Enclose your Jetter, with a stamp 
affixed, to Editor of ‘Live Stock Journal,” Ludgate 
Hill, E.c., with a note Tequesting that it may be for— 
warded. 2and3, We do not adyise you to impert- 
Homing pigeons directly from Belgium. If 
write to Messrs. Hartley and Sons, Woolwich, they 
will give you every information. When we have 
space we hope to give a supplementary chapter to 
our last pigeon series, entitled ‘“‘ Homing or Carrier 
Pigeons,” with illustrations. 


W. Purprs.—The death of young birds under suck» 
ircumstances is owing to neglect, or rather terror, 
when it occurs. But there are many oF 
birds continuing to feed their young after the nest 
has been removed. The poison theory is absurd. 
Birds do not know what poison means, 


C. G. SPENCER.—Ask your medical man to procure 
some for you. Any qualified surgeon or general 
practitioner can obtain it, but we warned you in our 
pages that druggists are very cautious about selling: 
‘so deadly a poison. 


M.—The rubbings of your medal haye been submitted 
to the authorities of the British Museum, and 
is the result: ‘It is of German Jewish work of 


Hebrew inscriptions and heads of Moses, or some= 
times of Chi 
much interest 


is difficult) you can imagine a Protestant ron 
the medals, rosaries, etc., of Catholicism, you 

get some idea of the views of their poseessors, The 
object of the manufacturers was simple © 

The medals produced coin of the realm, and 80 
manufacturers produced the medals. As to the in- 
scription. One side has the Ten Commandments 
the shortened form in which they ase set 
synagogues. ‘The word ‘Lo’ (not) is clearly 

all along the one table, and attached to two lines of 
the other. On the other side the words ‘Moses, 
Lord, and Prophets’ can be made out, but the other 
word is doubtful. The whole inscription will read 
either ‘Moses, the lord among all the prophets,’ or 
*The Lord Moses, star of the prophets.’ ” 


E.R. T.—1. No. 2. There is no reason why you shoul 
ever expect to see them. Mr. Sorby has calculated 
that in every cubic thousandth of an inch of water 
the molecules number 3,700,000,000,000, 
thousand seven hundred million millions, or, if you 
like it better, three thousand seven hum billions. 
8. Count as fast as you can you will never count 
more than a quarter of a million a day. 


R. G. Ray.—The quickest way to remove old paint or 
varnish from woodwork is to burn it off with a blow- 
pipe or gas-jet. You can get it off easily by dal 
the work over with naphtha until it has got 
There is a preparation sold for the Perea half- 
crown tins by Messrs. Rendle, of Westm! ‘Chan- 
bers, called ‘The Electric Paint Remover,” which 
does its work very cleanly. 


No. 179.—Vol. IV. SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1882. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGNTS RESERVED.) 


THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER. 


CHAPTER IX. 
VENING came, and the two cutters were 
lowered and brought alongside, manned 
only by their own crews. Lieutenant Bree took 
the command of one of them and a midship- 
man of the other. 

Jack was standing near the gangway as the 
lievtenant went over the side. Mr. Bree had 
a cigar-case in his hand, but had forgotten the 
apparatus which he usually carried with him 
procuring a light. He bade Jack run down 


“You brute, to strike a boy like that!” 
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quickly to his cabin aud fetch it. Jack re- 
tnrned in an instant, but the lieutenant 
was already in the boat, and Jack went 
over the side and slid down into the cutter. 
At that instant the word was given to 
shove off, and Jack was carried away with 
ike crew, 

“* Here is your box, sir,” Jack said, before 
thoy had gone many yards. 

“Hallo! you here?” was the answer. 
“You have no business in the boat.” 

dack ssid nothing. 

The lieutenant did not want to put back 
—no sailor will ever do that if he can help 
it. ‘Can you swim?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T-have a great mind to throw you 
overboard! You are sure you can 
?wim ?” 

Jack hesitated. The distance was in- 
creasing every moment. He would not 
have been much afraid on that account, 
but he wanted to go with the boats. The 
Jientenant took the hint and said no more, 
and Jack made himself as small as he could 
in the bows of the cutter. 

It was dark when they approached the 
hore, and the two boats lay off at some 
distance. The oars had been mufficd, and 
no sound broke the stillness of the evening 
except the slight plash which they made 
as they dipped into the water, and the fall- 
ing of the drops from the blades as they 
rose out of it. 

“Now, my men,” said the lieutenant. 
in a low voice, but loud enough to be heard 
by all in the boats, which lay close to- 
gether, ‘‘I'll tell you what we have 
todo. There’s a plot on shore, among a 
few of those wretched slaves—white men 
and Christians like ourselves—to make 
their escape from this accursed place by 
night. Those two men whom we left on 
board are privy to it, and have helped to 
contrive it. If it succeeds, those who get 
out of the town are to make their way to 
2 certain vineyard by the waterside, of 
which we have the bearings, and wo are to 
go ashore and take them off.” 

“Hurrah!” ssid the men—or as near 
as they could go to it in a whisper. is 

“* Now mind,” he went on, ‘* we are not 
at war with these tigers—these fiends. Do 
you hear me?” 

“Yes, sir,’ was the answer, but in 
dubious tones. 

“Tho Dey looks upon his Christian 
slaves as prisoners of war, and us such we 
have no right to interfere with them. No, 


we are not at war with Algiers, I am sorry, 


to say, and if these villains should fall foul 
of us in an attempt to rescue their unhappy 
victims, we must not—must not attack 
them—must not cut them down nor shoot 
them.” "i 

He made a swoop with his arm, as if he 
would have liked to have a chance of doing 
it all the same. ri 

The men listened jn erim silence. 

“But The set yott what you ean do: 
you can tuke the stretchers out of the boats 
nnd break as many heads as—as—as may 
be necessary, on which point you may use 
your own judgment.” 

The men looked at each other signifi- 
cantly, and the few werds they uttered 
under their breath argued ill for the Alge- 
rine heads. 

“Their heads, I may as well tell you,” 
raid the lieutenant, ‘are excessively thick 
and hard.” 

‘All right, sir,” the men answered, 

They evidently meant to bear that fact 
in mind if the necessity to which he had 
alluded should arise, 


| them, 


Nothing more was said, and the two 
boats lay off the shore for two or three 
hours nearly motionless. 

At length Lientenant Bree, who had 
been listening intently, gave the word to 
opprosel the shore, but slowly and care- 
fully. 

When they got near it they fancied they 
could see some dusky figures moving about, 
but as they approached more closely these 
disappeared, and they could not feel cer- 
tain that they had really been there. 

Mr. Bree stepped on shore, taking several 
of the men with him, who did not, we may 
be sure, forget to arm themselves with the 
stretchers. Jack, being without spccial 
orders, attached himself and a stretcher to 
the company. They went with light steps 
through the vineyard; the luxuriant’ vines 
were untrained, but their long stems rose 
in clusters from the soil to the height of 
five or six feet, and then fell over on all 
sides, bending down to the ground with 
their own weight. They passed to and 
fro among these vines, stopping occasion- 
ally to listen, but withoft making any dis- 
covery. They had thought that possibly 
the fugitives might be lying concealed, 
afraid to show themselves, not knowing 
whether friends or foes were waiting fur 
them. 

They were about to retrace their steps to 
the boats when the men they were expect- 
ing came suddenly into view, breathless 
with running. They recognised their 
friends at once—there is no misteking a 
true man-of-war’s-man if there is light 
enongh to sce but his outline—and threw 
themselves almost into their arms. 

“Quick!” they cried; ‘‘we are fol- 
lowed! They come after us! Presto! 
subito /”” 

Some of their number had already been 
recaptured, and only five of all who had 
made the attempt had su led so far in 
escaping. 

«"Amo! ’amo!” they urged, in whis- 
pers (Andtamo—let us go!), and the whole 
party hurried down towatds the shore. 

They had almost reached it when a 
harsh guttural voice was heard in front of 
them, and & body of men in the Algerine 
or Turkish uniform rose suddenly from 
under the vines and stood across their path. 
There must-have been at least fifty of them, 
while the party from the Hailstorm con- 
sisted only of about twenty, including the 
Sicilians. These latter were seized with 
abject. terror, and would have fled, be- 
lieving themselves to be betrayed; but 
they knew, by the rustling of the vines and 
the clatter of arms behind them, that 
another body of Turks was in their rear, 
those who were in pursuit of them having 
by this time reached the spot. 

Thus the little group of seamen found 
themselves between two bodies of Algerine 
troops, each well armed and of over- 


| whelming strength. 


‘‘Forward,” cried the lieutenant, 
throwing off ull disguise. ** Forward men!’ 
and with a loud cheer they charged at once 
upon the band which stood between them 
and the bonts. The stretchers did good 
service, and the hardriess of the Turkish 
heads was put to the proof... The attack 
was 80 sudden that the enemy had no time 
to use :their muskets, which at closo 
quarter’ -were only an encumbrance to 
But their numbers gave them an 
immense advantage, and as they were by 
no means wanting in courage they soon 
rallied, and Mr. Bree and his followers 
found it impossible to break through them. 
They heard the cries also of those who 


were hurrying up, and expected every in- 
stant to be taken in their rear. 

But at this critical moment the men who 
had been left in the boats, attracted by the 
sound of the skirmish, leapt on shore, and 
headed by the midshipman in charge, 
came up at a gallop and fell upon the rear 
of the intercepting force, making their 
skulls ring with the lusty blows which they 
dealt with their stretchers. The coxswain 
Box, a stout fellow, upwards of six feet in 
height, had armed himself with the thick 
end of a broken oar, which he brought 
down with tremendous force upon the 
Turkish sconces, knocking the men down 
like ninepins. By these means a gap was 
soon made in the ranks, through which the 
Sicilians pushed their way to the boats, 
followed by the sailors. 

The Algerines, confounded at the attack, 
both in front and rear, and not knowing 
how many were opposed to them, or what 
manner of men these wight be, who fought 
with such strange weapons, did not at- 
tempt to follow them, but stood still, rub- 
bing their heads in great consternation, and 
exclaiming, 

“© Mash-al-lah!” ‘ 

While they were in this state of confu- 
sion another troop of men appeared bear- 
ing down upon them from the land side. 
These were, of course, their own comrades. 
who had followed the escaped slaves ; but 
they did not recognise each other, and 
several shots were fired between them with 
fatal effect before either side discovered 
their mistake. 

Meantime the seamen had reached their 
boats. 

** Are we all here’ Mr. Bree asked, 
ready to shove off. ‘‘ Where's that boy 
Chirp?” 

Boy Chirp was missing. Every one 
else was present; and though some were 
smarting with wounds and bruises, none 
were seriously injured. 

* Hold on,” cried the lieutenant. 
must find that boy.” 

He had scarcely done speaking when 
Jack's form was observed running towards 
the boat, as fast as his legs could carry 
him, with a tall Algerian soldier in pur- 


“We 


| suit. 


Lieutenant Bree sprang forward to the 
rescue, followed by the coxswain; but be- 
fore they could reach the boy, the villain 
who was in pursuit overtook him, and 
made a long reach at him with his sword, 
cutting a deep gash across his shoulder- 
blade. The next instant the sword was 
shivered to atoms, and the man himself 


| knocked to the ground with Box’s broken 


oar. 

“You brute, for to strike a boy like 
that; you great Javky coward; you swab: 
you sarpent; you shark; you crocodile,” 
cried Box, belabouring the fellow with the 
oar—‘a boy unarmed, without ever to 
much as a stick in his hand—you swab 
—you—” 

But before he could repeat the catalogue 
of invectives, the voice of the lieutenant was 
heard calling him to the boat; and pick- 
ing up poor Jack carefully, he carried him 
inthis arms and laid him in the stern sheets. 
They shoved off then without another 
moment’s delay, and pulled as quickly es 
possible to the Hailstorm. 

Mr. Bree tied some handkerchiefs about 
poor Jack as well as he could to staunch 
the blood, with which his jacket was 
quickly saturated, for the wound was deep ; 
but very little could be done for him till 
they could get him on board ship. The 
men gave way as if they had been pulling 
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in arace, and the surgeon, Mr. Selborne, 
came down into the boat as soon as they 
were alongside and took charge of the 
paticnt. : 

“* Come on board, sir,”’ said the lieutenant 
to Captain Jervis, reporting himself and pre- 
-senting the five liberated Sicilians. A more 
miserable, emaciated group of beings could 
scarcely have been found anywhere out of 
Algiers. They had been only six weeks in 
captivity, but their eyes were sunken, their 
parched lips were drawn tightly over their 
teeth, and it was not without difficulty 
that they could open their mouths, or make 
their voices heard. They limped and stag- 
gered as they walked across the deck, and 
could not stand without leaning against 
the guns, which even Mr. Yapp could not 
forbid them to do under such circum- 
stances. They had been stripped of their 
clothes, and had only a few rags to cover 
them. 

‘*Mercy on us!” Captain Jervis ex- 
claimed, turning away with horror from 
the sight. ‘I have scen men picked off 
# raft at sea in better condition than these! 
Why, my good fellows, what have thosc 
savages done to you?” 

«* We are no woree than many others in 
that fearful lazar-house,” they answered. 
‘* There were eleven of us when we landed 
att the Mole: four died of their wounds or 
were tortured to death by repeated basti- 
nado and starvation, and two sank ex- 
hausted by the wayside after they had 
amade their escape from the Bagnio, and by 
this time are already dead, or a worye fate 
awaits them.” 

‘*Take them below,” said the captain ; 
‘‘take them below, poor creatures ! and let 
them. have everything that they requite. 
‘We mst hear more of this to-morrow.” 

The lieutenant then gave a full account 
of the events of the night, and of Jack's 
wound, and how he came by it; and a 
message was sent to the surgeon, request- 
ing him to report upon the boy’s condi- 
tion. 

It was only a flesh-wound, a clean cut 
with a sharp sabre, but severe of its kind. 
Jack had lost a great deal of blood ; there 
was no fear, however, but, being a healthy 
lad, he would recover quickly. 

It was Mr. Wren’s turn now to show his 
friendship for the ship’s boy, and he did 
not fail to go as often as he could to visit 
him. The surgeon would not at first allow 
him to be disturbed, but.after a day or two 
he gave permission for the young midship- 
man to see him. 

** I can’t make him out,” the doctor said. 
«“«The boy does not rally as he ought, he 
seems out of heart about himself, the very 
last thing I should have expected from 
boy Chirp. Perhaps you can rouse him, 
Wren. Tell him he is in no danger, and 


will soon be well again if only be can keep , 


his spirits up. The sight of an old friend 
may do him good.” 

Mr. Wren obeyed with alacrity. 

“* Well, Jack,” he said, ‘‘ how are you °” 

Jack looked up for a moment, and then 
hid his face and moaned. 

‘*Cheer up, old boy!” said Wren, lean- 
ing over him. 

A sob was the only reply. 

** You'll soon be all right, Jack. You'll 
be on deck again in a week or two; Mr. 
Selborne says 80.” 

That was a decided advance upon the 
surgeon’s words, but it was meant to give 
encouragement to the patient. It did not 
seem to havo that effect, for Jack only 
moaned again and said nothing. 

“It’s bad to bear, I know,” said Wren. 


' bay to see the boy. 


“‘Worse than a gunshot wound, I dare 
say. When I had that bullet through my 
shoulder I scarcely felt’ anything at firat, 
it was numbed with the shock, but I dare 
say a cut like yours hurts awfully.” 
+ Jack shook his head impatiently. 
not that, Mr. Wren,” he said. 

** You feel weak, of course, and low, but 
you'll soon come round again,” the mid- 
shipman proceeded. 

“ It’s not that neither,” Jack said again, 
peevishly. Mr. Wren was puzzlcd. 

“‘ What is it, then?” he asked, putting 
his face close to Jack’s. ‘‘ Are you think- 
ing of home?” 

“No,” said Jack, his eyes filling with 
tears. ‘‘At least—it’s not that.” 

“What then, Jack? What is it?” 

“«T shouldn’t mind the pain,” said Jack, 
after a long pause, “‘nor the weakness, 
nor anything else, if—if only—can’t you 
guess? If only I had been hit in front. 
It’s on my back, Mr. Wren. I was run- 
ning away when he cut me.” : 

“Of course you were,” said Wren, with 
a laugh; ‘‘so was every one else. They 
all ran faster than you did, that was all 
the difference ; besides, you know— 


‘ He that fights and rans away, 
May livo to fight another day.’ 


It was the only thing to be done under the 
circumstances.” 

‘Yes, but,” said Jack, slowly, ‘I shall 
carry the mark upon my back as leng as I 
live, and nobody will know how it was; 
they will only know that I was running 
away.” 

Mr. Wren tried to laugh, but he could 
not help feeling some sympathy with Jack’s 
distress. His own wound was in front, 
and he would not have liked it to be any- 
where else. 

‘Well, Jack,” he said, ‘‘ you were the 
last man to leave the enemy, at all events. 
They had all got to the boats before you, 
and had to wait for you.” 

*‘Are you sure of that?” Jack asked, 
brightening up a little. ‘‘ Are you certain 
of it?” 

“Quite certain. I heard Mr. Bree say 
80. 
without you, and went back on finding 
that you were not in the boat with them. 
You were the last on shore.” 

“Tm glad of that,” said Jack; “still 
the mark will be there, and nobody will 
know how it happened. If it had only 
been in front I should not have cared.” 

Mr. Wren dined in the cabin that day. 
The officers were invited by turns to the 
captain’s table, and Wren gave an account 
of his interview with Jack, und in the 
evening Mr. Bree went forward to the sick- 
Captain Jervis him- 
self looked in upon him next morning, and 
laughed and said a few cheering words 
which did him good. 

“T’ve got @ seam in my bare myself,” 
he said. ‘All sides are alike to a sailor; 
we have to take our chance, stem or stern, 

ort or starboard. It’s a pity the fellows 
Bidn't run you through: you would have 
had it in front then as well. But never 
mind, you'll soon have another chance, I 


Jack smiled and brightened up. Of 
course it was different with soldiers, he 
said to himself. They fight in line, and 
have not so much chance of being sur- 
rounded. He was not a soldier, and did 
not wish to be like one. It was such a 
grand thing, too, for Captain Jervis to 
have been to see him and talk to him. 
“Jervis” was a great favourite with all 


“Tt’s 


| dare say, if the war goes on.” 


They were on the point of shoving off 


the men; he had been in many engage- 
ments and was noted for his pluck.‘ Jer- 
vis” meant ‘‘sarvice,” they used to say, 
and they often gave him the name of 
Sarvice instead of Lis own name when 
speaking of him. Jack was in bettor 
spirits after the captain’s visit, and soon 
recovered strength. Mr. Wren was very 
attentive to him, and every one who camo 
near the sick boy had a kind word for him, 
for Jack was a favourite with all. 

The Hailstorm continue her cruise for 
three or four weeks, and then made for 
Malta, to fill up her stores. The white 
rock was seen at daybreak over her bows, 
standing out Clear and distinct against the 
horizon, glittering in the sunshine and 
reflected in the clear blue of the sea, which 
was calm and smooth as a mirror, as if the 
island had been doubled, the image being 
scarcely less distinct than the reality. 

They crept on towards it, with studding 
sails and overy stitch of canvas spread, the 
wind being barely sufficient to kecp the 
sails from fapping against the masts. 

was convalescent and came on 
deck, and stood leaning over the hammock- 
nettings in astate of dreamy pleasure. Tho 
island seemed to rise out of the sea as they 
approached it, and the flat-topped houses 
stood one above another on the stecp, from 
the sea-wall to the crest. A great number of 
churches mingled with the other buildings, 
and some fine palaces stood out distinctly 
on the most elevated spots. Here and 
there patches of grecn were visible, where 
‘gardens had been formed, and the vine 
and orange flourished. Everything looked 
so bright, so calm, so lovely, that the 
young boy who gazed upon the scene with 
nothing to distract his attention felt hie 
heart strangely stirred within him. This 
was the pleasantest sight that had met his 
view since he had embarked as a sailor in 
the Hailstorm. He had touched at fow 
ports, and had seen but little of the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and now everything 
combined to lend a charm to the prospect. 

The contrast between this quiet, peace- 
ful scene, and the noise and contention to 
which he had grown accustomed on ship- 
board, was ocrtainly very great, and Eo 
could scarcely help wishing that thero 
might be no more wars or fightings, no 
more engagements or bloodshed. 

But as they drew nearer still tho long 
lines of heavy guns with which the for- 
tresses on each side the great harbour and 
the heights above were armed becamo 
visible, their muzzles projecting through 
the embrasures, and showing like black 
spots against the whitencss of the stone 
and rock. In the harbour, too, several 
ships of the line and smaller vessels could 
be distinguished, their triple rows of guns 
telling the same story of the strife that 
man wages unceasingly against his brother, 
and by which the fairest earthly prospects, 
the work of a Divine and merciful God 
and Father, ure transformed into scenes of 
oppression and misery and anguish. 

P While Jack was 2 looking at the 
scene before him, and these thoughts wero 
in his mind, a puff of smoke burst from 
the mouth of one of the cannons on the 
highest battery, followed by another aud 
another. 

“There,” said Jack to himself—‘‘ thera 
they go! at it again! An enemy in sight, 
I suppose.” 

Immediately afterwards some of the 
ships in harbour began also to fire. 

“That is strange,” he thought—“‘strange 
that they should be firing at their moor- 
ings, and in port.” q 
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The officers on the poop seemed to think 
the same, for they were all eagerly looking 
over the bulwarks with their glasses, while 
signals wero being exchanged with the 
flagstaff on shore. 

“Tt is so!” said Captain Jervis, at last, 
with emotion; then, turning to the ship’s 
crew, who were hastening up from below 
and crowding together on the gangway, 
after a moment’s hesitation, as if unable 
to control his voice, he exclaimed, in loud 
tones, ‘* Peace—peuce is concluded !” 

We will not endeavour to analyse or 
describe the varied feelings with which 


this announcement was received. 
no doubt, thought of their homes to which 
| they might expect shortly to return; others, 
| who had no such ties, may have felt doubt- 
ful whether to rejoice at the intelligence or 
to lament that their adventures were at an 
end, and no mere prizes to be won. 

There was a pause, and then a loud and 
ringing cheer from many voices. 

““* Peace with France,’ I ought to have 
said,” the captain repeated when silence 


! 
Some, 


to the more restless and combative of the 
crew. Again there was a cheer, but this 
time from fewer voices. Jack did not join 
in it, he had had enough of war fur the 
moment. 

‘*Maybe we shall have a brush with 
them pirates now,” said Box, as he turned 
away. ‘I'd rather fight them than the 
Americans, or the French either, by a long 
way. 


And all who heard him, however peace- 


was restored. ‘‘ Peace with Hurope.” fully disposed, murmured their assent and 
The war with America, then, was still | applause. 
going on. That wight afford consolation (To be continued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY’S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Ertoart, AUrHor OF “JACK AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC 


CHAPTER XLIJ.—LAWRENCE MEETS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


| Passes spoke presently. 

‘How did you come here, young 
one, and what have you been doing since 
you bolted from that nice place where my 
uncle put you to school ?” 

As he spoke he stepped into the next 
compartment, and there saw poor little 
Tom still shivering and shaking, huddling 
on his wretched clothes, and looking very 
much afraid of him. 

“Don’t you think you’ve behaved very 
badly?” said Lawrence, severely. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose, when we get out of this, I take you to 
8 magistrate and tell him how you served 
me with your story of the papers being 
down a tree, and then running away from 
that good schoolP What an ungrateful 
little cub you were, to be sure! Now what 
have you got to say for yourself?” 

Tom hung down his Yead, buttoned up 
his ragged little waistcoat, and said, 

3 n—nothing.” 

“Tl make you say something more than 
that as soon as we get out of this,” said 
Lawrence. 

“ We've got to get out of it,” said Tom, 
with a slight flicker, that in another boy 
might have developed into a smile, about 
his mouth and eyes. 

‘« What do you mean?” 

Lawrence opened the door nearest the 
beach, looked out, and got more than he 
expected as an answer. The water came 
dashing in. It was above the entrance 
to the machine, and had been stealthily 
making its way under the door for the 
last minute or two. Lawrence put the 
door to, then began lifting first one foot, 
then the other, and looking out for a dry 
place to stand in. 

But there was no such place. The water 
had covered the Hoor of the machine, and 
from under the door it kept steadily 
creeping in, and the machine made move- 
ments which showed a disposition to go 
farther on its travels than it had yet done. 

“We shall be drowned!” cried Law- 
rence, in despair. 

‘* Seems like it,” said Tom, seating him- 
self on the bench at the side of the 
machine, drawing his legs up, and button- 
ing his jacket tight round him. 

There was no window in the machine, 
but a small hole with a sliding shutter. 
Lawrence looked through this, but no one 
was in sight. A steady, drizzling rain had 
begun, quite sufficient to keep people in- 
doors, aud make the owner of the machines 
think it was not worth his while to come 


and look after customers. The machine 
had come out a considerable distance from 
the others ; the water, fast rising, was over 
the wheels. Lawrence went to his own 
side of the machine and looked out of the 
hole there, but no one was in sight. He 
shouted his loudest, in the hope that some 
one might be passing on the Parade and 
hear, but it was all of no use, and collect- 
ing the rest of his clothes, he returned to 
the side where Tom was still sitting on his 
bench to see what he could do with him. 
He had to tuck up his trousers first, for 
the water was soon above his ankles; then, 


as there was no other place in the machine, 
he seated }k .nself on the other end of the 
bench favi g Tc, and prepared to cate- 
chise him in a dignified but peremptory 
manner, 

“ Now just tell me, young one, what 
made you tell me those papers of my uncle’s 
were down a tree?” 

“Cos they wos,” said Tom. ‘I didn’t 
go for to tell no lies, and I wanted the 
gemman to have ’em. He’d been good to 
me.’ 

“Well, but we went down a tree—the 
only tree we could get down, and they 
weren’t there.” 

“T’'d find him, I know,” said Tom, ‘‘if 
I could get there.” 

‘‘And what made you run away from 
your school ?’” 


| | asked Lawrence, 


“I didn’t run away—I was netted; but 
it wasn't by the p’licemen. They thought 
Td split and tell tales, so they took me 
away when no one was looking. Then I 
got away from them, and I've been hoppin’ 
and keepin’ myself. I come in here last 
night and slep on the bench; then I thought 
I'd have a bit of a wash, and so you saw 
me in the water.” 

*« And what made you run away as soon 
as you saw me there?” asked Lawrence, 
as judicially as if he were one of the great 
unpaid. 

“’Cos I thought you’d be down on me 
for running away from school, which I 
didn’t do,’’ said Tom, his tone softening a 
| little as he thought of Miss Bransome, and 
all her kindness to him. aia get es 

«And how was it you di away?" 

still in the tone of the 
| great unpaid. 

“Well, a fellow came that I'd known,” 
said Tom, with a little hesitation. 

“One of those that made so free with 
my uncle’s silver,” I suppose, said Law- 
rence. ‘I wish I’d caught him.” 

‘‘Shouldn’t have minded if you had,” 
said Tom, ‘‘ then he wouldn’t have caught 
me. He came and lovked over the wall, 
and I had to go tohim. I couldn’t help 
myself,” added poor little Tom, looking as 
if the memory of his capture was still 
present with him, ‘An’ before I could 
say anythin’ or call out—not that I should 
ha’ done it; he’d ha’ killed me outright if 
I had—he’d caught me by the scruff o’ the 
neck, just as you might a puppy-dog, an’ 
had me outside, Then I had to go on with 
him whether I liked it or not.” 

“You little muff, if you'd only set 
up a shout we'd have been after you in 
no time,” said Lawrence, grandly. ‘‘ The 
fellow wouldn’t have got you away from 
us.” 

“ P’y’aps he wouldn’t,” said Tom. “‘ But 
what good should I have been to you or to 
anybody else if he’d just flung me down 
on the ground with a twist in my neck ? 
I’m a little ’un, an’ soon done for. Ob, 
you don’t know Jack Smith. He don’t 
stand at nothin’, he don’t, an’ then he'd 
have been away long before you could 
ketch him. There ain’t no police about 
that part o’ the forest, so I just came away 
quietly, an’, as soon as I could, I got away 
from Jack and his mates, an’ I took up 
with seme people from Spitalfields that 
was real kind to me, an’ we went hoppin’ 
together. I’ve been keepin’ myself honest 
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ever since then,” said Tom, with a little 
pride that showed Miss Bransome’s teach- 
ing had not all been thrown away. ‘‘ An’ 
when I go back to London I shall take to 
sellin’ fusees or oranges. I mean to try 
an’ get along somehow an’ keep straight.” 

“My uncle will help you, don’t be 
afraid,” said Lawrence, ‘‘but you must 
get hold of those papers. I say, though, 
is that tide never going down? I’m so 
hungry, I’ve had no breakfast!” 

** T’ve got a bit of bread,” said Tom, pro- 
ducing a hard dry crust and a rind of cheese. 
«* But I suppose you couldn’t eat them.” 

: ‘No, no, thank you,” said Lawrence, 


looking with repugnance at the coarse un- 


inviting food, which Tom proceeded to 
dispose of rapidly. 

“My uncle will be getting uneasy about 
me,” said Lawrence, presently. ‘‘ That's ! 
the worst of it; I wouldn’t mind for} 
myself. And the rain keeps coming down, 
and there's nobody about on the beach,” 
he added, looking again ort of the hole 
that did duty for a window. 

“TI tell you what,” said Tom, ‘‘ it's not 
so high but what I could get through it. 
A chap like you doesn’t like a wettin’, but 
it won’t hurt me—or I’ll tie my clothes on 
to the top of my head, then I can dress 
when I get to the land, an’ I'll send some- 
body to get you out.” 


“The best thing,” said Lawrence, in 
whom thoughtfulness for others had de- 
veloped wonderfully of late, ‘‘ will be for 
you to go to my uncle’s lodgings, No. 11, 
Marine Parade, and ask for James, Mr. 
Hartley’s servant. Then he’ll tell my 
uncle how it is I’m not in, and then you 
can g° and look for the bathing-man, and 
tell him to come and get me out of this 
before I’m drowned. And you're to go 
back to my uncle’s afterwards and wait 
forme. Say I said so. And they'll give 
Shee a better breakfast than you've been 

aving here, and something nicer than salt 
water to moisten it with.” 

(To be continued.) 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 
A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS. 


By THE AUTHOR 


¥ dreams were disturbed by the howling of 
the wind, and the dashing and gurgling of 
the rain, which partially flooded my room ; it 
seemed as though the frail tenement would be 
swept away by the extreme violence of the 
storm. On turning out in the morning, I saw 
Loch Shin lashed into great waves by the wind, 
which was blowing a perfect hurricane from the 
westward. 
At 11 o’clock the coach arrived. How I pitied 
the wretched pleasure-seekers, who, by means 
of handkerchiefs and scarfs, were endeavouring 


to keep their wigs on their heads and their ex 

\ pensive ivories from being blown down their 
throats. Even the poor horses’ ears looked in- 
side out. 

At 11.80, the rain having ceased, I began to 

think about making a move. I felt that the 

, gentleman who remonstrated with me for pre- 

‘suming to travel on a tricycle in such weather 
was right, but the prospect of being borne on 
the wings of the wind was too tempting to be 
resisted, so I decided to proceed to Lairg and 
‘ wait there for the weather to moderate. 

+ To make my machine as efficient as possible, 
1 tightened up the Stanley head and secured 
: feather to both spoons of the brake, 

Away I went like an arrow from a bow, and, 


44th Day. 


Altnaharra. 


with the exception of an occasional shade of | 
anxiety, I thoroughly enjoyed the novelty of 
being blown, not only along the level ground, 
but actually up the slopes as well; and, with- 
out putting foot to pedal, except for a stroke or 
two, I soon overtook a trap which had started 
before me. 

The road andulated gently along the north side 
of the loch, the surface being pretty good. About 
five miles from Lairg the result of the Duke of 
Sutherland's labours for the improvement of the 
land became apparent. ‘The road widened and | 
was well maca ised, and farmhouses, fat cat- 
tle, and other signs of prosperity, appeared on 
all sides. 

Three miles farther, after crossing a wooden 
bridge, I came to the point where the road 
branches off to Altnaharra, and finding that the 
wind would still be slightly favourable, 1 deter- 
mined to save time and distance by heading 
north at once. 

This abrupt alteration of my course brought 
about a corresponding change in the scencry, 
for I had now turned my back upon the rapidly 
increasing signs of civilisation, and before me 
lay a vast heaving barren desert (Strath Terry). 
The line of the road was marked by tall black 
posts, placed there for the guidance of travellers 
in time of snow, which frequently lies at a 
depth of twenty or thirty feet for months to- 
gether, 

For the first two miles the road was level, with 
rather a loose surface; it then began to rise, and 
continued to do so at an easy gradient for some 
distance. At the same time it turned towards 
the wind ; therefore, in spite of its now excellent 
condition, I not only had to dismount, but found 
considerable difficulty in pushing my way against 
the fury of the gale, which swept unchecked 
across the open plain. 

Nevertheless I found objects to beguile the 
way. To the left rose my old acquaintance, 
Ben More Assynt, and to the northward Kli- 
breck (3,164 feet), the central and one of the 
most majestic of the numerous isolated moun- 
tains which characterise the county of Suther- 
land. 

I rode occasionally when favoured by the con- 
figuration of the ground, and by-and-by found 
myself at Craske—two houses in a dell, with a 
forlorn-looking inn—where I stopped and had 
milk and scones. The woman sald that she had 
no bedroome to let, but, if necessary, the parlour 
could be turned into one. 

From the top of the hill above Craske (com- 
monly called Lord Reay’s green table, from its 


Overskaig Inn. Tongue. 


flat top) I had a splendid spin of seven miles , 


or ‘“Navtictus oN His Hoppy-Horse.” 


to Altnaharra. But I had my work cut out 
to keep the machine under control, for the wind 
was behind me in, and the brake-leathera 
being worn through, the furious blasts whirled 
me along at railway speed. 
While scudding through narrow Strath 

tie I came upon some men who were repairing 
the road, the surface of which for the last 
fifteen miles had been similar to ono of the Ker- 
sington Garden walks. In my enthusiasm I 
warmly complimented the workmen, and pleased 
them immensely by saying that they, one and 


all, deserved a *‘leather medal with a hole in 
it” asa reward of merit for their zealous and 
successful labours. 

Presently Ioch Naver hove in sight. A canopy 
of clouds rested on the peaks at tho western 
extremity, and the contrast between the peculiar 
gloom which overshadowed that part of the lake 
and the brilliant sunshine which illaminated 
the remainder had a most romantic effect. 

4.30. Reached Altnaharra, a wee village with 
a lodge. I went to the latter thinking it to be 
the hotel ; a gentleman in plush quickly un- 
deceived me. Mine host of the excellent inn 
afforded me every information, and I took his 
advice to start off to Tongue instead of making 
for Erriboll, as intended. 
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Got away at 5.30, On the north side of the 
fino bridge which spans the River Mudale at 
the foot of the village, I came to three branch 
roads, The left leads to Erriboll, the right to 
Strath Naver. Selecting the middle one, I im- 
mediately commenced a long ascent, but con- 
trived to ride the greater part of it. 

I soon observed on my left front a most sin- 
gular mountain (Ben Loyal), which assumed 
various fanciful forms as I advanced. At first 
1 likened it to a gigantic tortoise, but from the 
crest of the hill it resembled a lion couchant. 
While descending I was trying to find some new 
comparison for it, when my spirited Cheylesmore, 
takin, advantage of my abstraction, bolted, 
and charged at headlong speed through a wild 
gorge contined by deep red cliffs to Loch Loyal, 
where I succeeded in reining him in. \ Then 
the brute took the sulks, and I positively had 
to force him no/ens volens along the edge of that 
noble expanse of water. 

It was sad to sce here and there ruins of 
habitations and other signs of better times on 
both sides of the lake. After two miles I came 
to the only house between Altnaharra and 
Tongue. From thence the road turned to the 
left, and inclined up the side of a barrier of 
hills which sereen the seaward view. While 
walking up this I caught a glimpse of Ben 
Loyal’s western face, which revealed an awful 
precipice. 
On gaining the summit I found myself on the 
confines of a peat-moss wilderness, which rolled 
away northward into dim distance without a 
break in its monotony. While pursuing my 
cheerless way along the ridge, with the impres- 
sion on my mind that Tongue would, after all, 
be a wretched place, the Kyle, lighted up by 
all the glory of the departing sun, burst upon 
my astonished gaze. 

Beautiful and refreshing to the eye were the 
fiolds of vivid green, the dark foliage running 
to the water's edge, and the picturesque little 
town nestling among the trees in the bosom 
of tho deep valley beneath. Bold were the 
headlands which protected the waters of the 
Kyle from the billows of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Grand was the circle of cliffs which guarded 
it from the inland invader. Noble were the 
mountains Ben Hope and Ben Loyal, which 
overlooked tho scene with a sublime majesty 
unparalleled in Scotland. 

The descent as far as the turning to Thurso 
was rideable, below that it was very rough and 
precipitous. 

7.45. Arrived at the most popular hotel in 
the north (Tongue). 

Distance—Overskaig Inn to Alt- 
naharra . = 34 miles. 
Altnaharra to Tongue = 17 


51 


” 


Total ... 
(To be continued.) 
IR 
FISH, AND HOW TO CATCH THEM. 
By J. Hanrineton Krexg, 

Author of © The Practical Fisherman” “ Fishing- 
Tacile, and How to Make it,” ets. 
7.—Ilow to cater Rupp. 

Te rudd is very much like the roach, but 

ehictly is found in lakes and broads, where it 
is wont to attain toa very exceptional size. I have 
seen rudd of 3 1b. frequently. They are an ex- 
ceedingly handsome fish, and, as they are often 
qnistaken for roach, perhaps the following dis- 
tinctive differences chould be indicated. The 
dorsal or back tin of the roach commences exactly 
half way between the origin of the caudal, or tail, 
and the tip of the muzzle. In the rudd the 
dorsal is much farther back. The rudd, too, is 
x beautiful crimson-finned, bronze-golden fish, 
and the roach much more light in appearance, 
and often handsomer in its clearness of com- 
y-exion. % 
Yhe tackle an baits are of the same descrip- 
tion, however. 


8. —How to caren Dace. 
Dace are remarkably game and plucky little 


fishes, and when in good condition and of good 
size, they may be said, in appearance and sport- 
affording qualities, to be miniature salmon. 
Feeding generally on the surface or at mid- 
water, they are to be taken either with light 
roach-tackle or the fly. Nearly every river in 
England produces them, but especially are they 
plentiful in the Colne, and at and about Ted- 
dington on the Thames. They are in condition 
about June, and remain so nearly all the season 
till February of the next year. The limit of 
weight is 1 1b. 

The rod, line, and tackle, as I before said, are 
a light roach—or, better still, the running style 
(Nottingham), made as if for chub, but of 
lighter character. The hook should be of 
medium size. 

No ground-bait for the fish is necessary, The 
hook baits aro similar in every case to those in 
vogue for roach—viz., grubs, pastes, and worms. 
A natural fly impaled on a hook—such as a 
blucbottle—is very killing on the shallows. It 
should be thrown lightly, and not allowed to 
sink if it can be avoided. Artificial fly-tishing 
is practised for these fish, especially when the 
fish are “‘heading-up,” as it is termed—that 
is, secking the shallows preparatory to spawn- 
ing. For my part, I do not think they should 
be molested at such time. As many as twenty 
dozens of these miniature salmon have been 
taken then by a single rod in one day—some as 
large as a good-sized herring—by this method. 

In winter, dace, like roach, are to be found in 
quiet, secluded positions, and are then best 
caught using running tackle, and the tail of a 
lobworm scoured as directed for bream. This 
proves a .very tempting bait, especially for 
large dace. In flood time they are tu be found 
in quict places on submerged grass at shallow 
depths. 


9.—How To catcH GrpcEon. 


The gudgeon is a delicious little fish when 
cooked, and affords capital sport considering its 
size. It is found in the shallow parts of nearly 
all gravelly rivera, and is especially voracious, 
never allowing any insect to go by without ques- 
tioning it and perchance receiving it in its jaws. 
Like the barbel, to which fish it bears a strong 
likeness in everything except size, it is a ground 
feeder, seldom rising to take its food above the 
bed of the water, and it gropes in the sand and 
mud for tiny insects much like its bigger con- 
gener. Consequently the tackle for it should be 
barbel-tackle in miniature. A short light rod 
of bamboo, light silk line (it is well to have a 
reel, or sometimes a perch unexpectedly puts in 
an appearance, taking the gudgcon-bait) and 
small float, a tiny hook—it matters but little 
how small—and a tiay red worm or picce of 
fresh beef, are the necessary implemeuts, ex- 
cepting the rake. 

A gudgeon-rake on the Thames is a tremen- 
dously heavy iron rake attached to a pole, and 
it is used to rake up the ground furiously at in- 
tervals. This sets free the insects, worms, and 
vegetable débris amongst which they exist, and 
forms excellent ground-bait for the swarm of 
gobios, for they associate as do barbel. The 
bait of the angler should be just on the bottom, 
and go skipping over each little stone and ob- 
stacle, and if the gudgeon are ‘well on” you 
will never miss getting a fish each swim. This 
isa kind of fishing you can take your sisters 
with you for, and let me tell you that ladies 
sometimes make much better gudgeon-fishers 
than do men, because they seem more precise in 
striking and more watchful of bites. You 
should never be without a rake of some sort, 
and do not stir the ground up too often, or the 
[uanibide of food will make the fish ignore your 

ait. 

10.—How To catch Rvurr. 


The ruff is a fish partaking of both the nature 
of the gudgeon and perch; and if. you can 
imagine a perch with a gudgeon-like appearance 
as to colour you see Mr. Ruff. Mr. Ruff is, 
however, more sociable than the perch, and like 
the gudgeon lives and feeds in shoals. ‘The 
saine treatment and tackle are necessary as for 


| gudgecn. 


11.—How To catcn BLEAK, Minnows, Buitt- 
HEADS, LOACHES, STICKLEBACKS, AND 
CravFisn. 


Bleak are a top-water fish, and very seldom 
descend more than two feet to feed. Use « 
gentle on a small hook, with neither float nor 
shot to sink the bait, and trust to your eyesight 
to tell you when the bait is in a fish’s mouth. 
These tish are like sprats if cleaned and baked 
in a dish with bay-leaves and spices, and make a 
nice relish for breakfast. 

Afinnows are jolly and lively little fellows, 
and as they form a capital bait for perch, as will 
be seen presently, it is as well to know the 
best ways to catch them. Of course the casting- 
net is the best, but that is only capable of being 
used properly by a grown-up person, on account 
of height ; then there is a hoop-net sold, with 
some red worsted in the centre. A few stones 
are placed on the centre of this net, which is 
simply a net stretched across a hoop, and it is 
sunk in some spot where minnows are expected 
to pass over. When a sufficient number appear 
above it the net is rapidly drawn upwards and 
the fish are seen remaining on it. A much more 
interesting trap for minnows is, however, thus 
made. Take o large pickle-bottle of white 
glass, and cut off the bottom of it by means of 
a diamond, or in this wise—take a thread of 
worsted, dip it in turpentine, and tie it tightly 
round the bottle, taking care no turpentine runs 
over away from the worsted on the bottle ; set. 
fire to it, and when it has burned round plunge 
the bottle in cold water. The result will be a 
fracture, the edges of which can be filed or 
ground down on a grindstone. Well, having 
cut off the bottom of the jar, tie over the head 
and neck of it a piece of coarse canvas, at- 
taching previously some pieces of red worsted 
on the inner side of this. To the lower part of 
the jar attach a string, so that the open part will 
come up first when the string is tightened. 
Now your apparatus: is ready. Lower the tray. 
in the stream so that it lies with the canva= 
closed head and neck up stream. The water 
percolates slowly through this and forms whirl- 
ing currents inside ; then set the red worm-like 
pisces of worsted in motion, and the minnows, 

‘ing always very curious little beggars, come it: 
to see what it neans, When there are sufficient 
there pull up, and ‘‘that’s how it’s done,” as 
Dr. Lynn would say. 

Bultheads, or, a8 most of my readers probably 
know the fish, Miller's Thumbs or Tommy 
Logges, are funny voracious hidiug fish, being 
found chiefly under stones. Of course the only 
way to catch them suggests itself—turn up th- 
stone and dab your hand on them. This is 
sometimes rare sport on a summer day. These 
fish are exceedingly voracious, and will eat their 
own offspring and any one else’s they can come 
across. So you need not spare them, boys. 

The Stouc Loach is another retiring fish, being 
found, like the bullhead, under stones, but is 
by no means so insatiably ravenous as this fish. 
It is, to the naked eye, scaleless, and is a lit! 
agile little fellow, with long barbs to its mou 
They are greatly used in some trout-fishing dis- 
tricts for dpinning-baits, for which purpose th; 
are admirably suited. Catch them with a sma. 
hand-net after turning over the stone, as they 
are more slippery than the bullheads. 

Sticklebacks are remarkably interesting fixh 
for an aquarium, so I shall not pass them over; 
but as for telling a boy how to catch ‘‘tiddi-- 
brats "—why, it woull be carrying coals te 
Nowcastle with a vengeance! Catch them h 
you can, but whenever you catch a four-spin 
stickleback—a very rare species—that is, |< 
sessing four prickles on its back when it swiu, 
why, let me know without delay. 

Crayfish are really not fish at all, but a er 
tacean, which Professor Huxley knows all al 
and has written a book on, so get that if 
want to know its natural history. It is foan« 
in most gravelly streams chiefly secluded wu! 
old roots and stumps, and in nooks and cre 
in the banks, ‘These creatures are the scav: 
gers of the water, and prowl about picking"): 
what they can find in the hours ot darkues. 
Thisig how they are caught in Huntingdonshir- 


A net baited with pieces of liver, securely tied, 
is lowered in the water, and after an interval 
swiftly drawn up. Another way is to thrust 
your fingers in daytime under the roots and snags 
of the bank, and some men are very dexterous, 
not getting a bite all day, it may be, from 
theecrayfish. I was persuaded to try this method 
once—but never again. I withdrew my hand 
«micker than it was put in, and to one of my 
fingers hung a fine—oh, dear !—such a fine cray- 
lish. 

The little lobsters are very sweet and tasty 
when boiled as their salt-water brothers. 

* * . « . 

This ends all I have to say about the ‘‘non- 
preying fishes.” In my next series of articles I 
shall take the ‘‘fishes of prey ’—viz., eels, 
perch, pike, and lastly, but not least, trout. 
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MY PONIES. 
By Roperr RicHanpson, B.A., 
Author of “A Morning Ride,” ete, 


NE day when I had returned from school, 

and was walking along the broad gravel 

walk which led up to the house, I was met by 
George, our coachman, who said, 

- ‘*Come round into the yard, Master Robert, 
and you'll see something as ‘ll please ye, I 
think.” 

I accompanied George to the stable-yard, 
wondering not a little what he could mean, but 
I very soon discovered. Standing before the 
stable-yard, gotting his legs washed down by 
Mike, our boy, was a beautiful little pony. His 
colour was. light brown, his mane short, and 
what is called “‘ hogged ”—that is, stiff and erect 
from frequent close cropping—and his tail long 
and bushy. 

«Oh, whose is he? Where did he come from, 
George?” I exclaimed. 

“It’s yours—yours and Master Jack’s, least- 
ways. Your father bought him to-day. Ain't 
he a little beauty ?” 

“Splendid!” I cried, as I walked round the 
pony, aud examined him from all points, patting 
his back, and stroking him on the head. 

This was my first pony, and I need not tell 
my young readers how much that means toa 
boy, for perhaps no after-ploagure ever surpasses 
that experienced in the ssion of one’s first 

my. We called. him Taffy. My father gave 
him the name,.and it seemed to fit him exactly, 
though I cannot. quite say why, exeept that he 
was brown, and compact, and tough, and 
sturdy-looking, and the name seems to convey 
all this. He wns a Shetland pony, and a capital 
specimen of his race. Of course he was. small, 
but he was big enough for my brother and my; 
self at this time, when 1 was thirteen and Jack 
not twelve. 

We soon learned to rido Taffy. We had a 
Jarge paddock for the cow, and Jack and I made 
our first attempt at horsemanship here. Of 
course we got some tumbles, but a tumble off a 
horse of Taffy’s size was not a very dangerous 
matter. The first time Jack fell off was very 
Jaughable—it was so quietly done on Taffy’s 
part. He walked gravely up to a low, bushy 
tree that grew in the paddock, stooped his head 
with a sudden quick jerk, and deposited Jack 
among the branches, trom which fs scrambled, 
down a good deal tumbled and disordered as to | 
his dress, and with a few scratches on face and 
hands, but otherwise unharmed. 

Taffy quickly became a prime favourite and 
pet with everybody. Yon see he was not too 

pig to make a pet of. He was, on the whole, 
docile and tractable, but nevertheless he had 
some tricks, as most ponies have. There was 
not a bit of vice about him, but one or two 
tricksy ways he did reveal. He hada frequent 
fashion of rushing to one side of the road, so 
that if you were riding along a strect he would 
try to run you against the kerb, or, in the 
country, if you did not take care, he would 
canter so close to a fence or hedge as to brush 
you against it. This trick is usually called 
“boring,” and is not an uncommon one with 


. sense of spring and buoyancy with every stride 
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ponies. .It is not at all a pleasant trait in a 
riding-horse, and is difficult to cure if not cor- 
rected early. 

Another trick of Taffy’s was that, when you 
were mounting him, he would lift one of his 
hind legs and give you a sly stroke of more or 
Jess force with his hoof. With strangers he 
almost always tried this little mischief, and 
whenever any of our friends were going to have 
a rido on him, we had to warn them to look out 
for Tatfy's ‘‘ How d'ye do?” If you attempted 
to mount him from the wrong side, as inex- 
perienced persons sometimes did, he became 
quite restive and frightened, rearing suddenly 
away ; but many horses as well us ponics will 
do this, 

In time Taffy became so docile and familiar 
that he would eat cake or biscuit from your 
hand. We had, at this time, a very fine tor- 
toise-shell cat called Madge. Madge and Taffy 
became great friends, and it was a frequent 
sight to behold, on entering the stable, the cat 
seated cosily on tho pony’s back. But the fun- 
niest sight was, when Taffy was turned loose in | 
the paddock, to see Madge jump up on his 
back, while the pony galloped round and round | 
the field. It was as good as a circus, we used | 
to think. 

After awhile Taffy became too small a riding- : 
horso for my brother and myself—or I should 
rather say that we grew too big for him—so 
we had to part with him. I need hardly say 
that we were all very sorry for this, but there | 
was no help for it. Our next pony was a very | 
good one—Barney we called him—and served | 
my brother and me well and faithfully, but we 
never had the same feeling in regard to him as 
to Taffy—not the same feeling of familiarity 
and affection. This was inevitable, for the 
sensation of novelty in the possession of a 
riding-horse had greatly worn off before we got 
Barney, and we had come to look on the exer- 
cise of riding as a thing of course. 

Many and many a splendid ride I had on 
Barney—over breezy commons, along the grassy 
base of the low hills near which our house was 
situated, and over the smooth, hard, wet sands 
of the seashore. One favourite ride of mine was. 
along the margin of a large swamp, or morass, 
abont two miles distant from oor house. The 
surrounding landscape was Perhaps not very 
preity or picturesque, but it was the finest gal- 
loping ground imaginable—very level, the earth 
under Bot being at once firm and elastic ; half 
turf and half peat, so that you felt a delightful 


your pony made. do not know which was 
the finest riding ground, this that I have just 
described or that along the seashore, with the 
-clean snoist sand crackling beneath your pony’s 
flying feet, and the fresh, bright wind, with a 
salt sting in it, blowing in your face, and every 
now and then a sharp dash of spray and a flake 
of white scud on your glowing cheek. This is 
exercise! this the aeme of pleasure pure and 
unalloyed ! 

Since the days I have been telling you about 
T have learned a good deal more about Shetland 
ponies, and I have thought that you might like 
to hear something about these interesting 
animals, Shetland is a rather remoto quarter 
of the world, and I should not wonder if the 
majority of boys knew very little about it. 
Many of you have no doubt heard of Odin, the 
old Scandinavian god. Well, it is supposed 
that when he and ‘his followers travelled up 
from the Caucasian Mountains northward to 
Norway and Sweden, they took with them a 
number of smell Cossack horses, and that some 
of these found their way to Shetland, for the 
Shetland ponies very closely resemble the small 
horses of certain parts of Norway. 

Shetland ponies are chiefly remarkable for 
their small size and their wonderful strength, 
hardiness, and pluck in proportion to their size. 
They would need to be hardy, for, to say the 
truth, thopgh greatly valued, they are neverthe- 
less not particularly well cared for by their 
masters. They have, in a great measure, to 
find food for themselves, and, in fact, to shift 
for themselves in every way. 

In his native home a Shetland pony rarely 


has the snug quarters which he usually finds 
when he is taken south and becomes the riding- 
horse of some little English or Scotch boy or 
girl. He has frequently to endure cold, hunger, 
and exposure of all kinds in a bleak and cheer- 
less country. He has, therefore, every need for 
his rough, shaggy coat and his hardy little 
frame. Almost every family in Shetland owns 
two, three, or more ponies, which are used for 
all purposes of draught and carriage, for brivg- 
ing in the farm produce—corn, hay, potatoes, 
and the rest—as well as for riding. If a Shet- 
lander has no cart he slings a couple of wicker 
baskets over his pony’s back, in which baskets 
he places his marketings, or his load of peats, 
or clods of dried turf, which form go large a part 
of his winter fuel. 

In Shetland, as you may suppose, the pas- 
tarage is not the richest or most abundant, and 
when it becomes so scanty as not to afford even 
a native pony a bite of food, he has recourse 
to the seawecd on the beaches, off which he can 
Sometiney make a plentiful if not a very dainty 
meal. 

Another quality which distinguishes these 
ponies is surefootedness, a quality which ren- 
ders them invaluable in a country where the 
roads are often narrow and rugged—mere bridle- 
peu along the hill-sides—where a slip might 

fatal to the rider. 

A Shetland pony is usually good-tempered - 
and easily managed, but he has also some quali- 
ties which are not so adinirable. He is apt to 
be both selfish and lazy. He has not, for in- 
stance, nearly the same faithfulness or affection 
for his master as a dog, nor the same sagacity. 
Ho has often a good deal of fun in his composi- 
tion, and our pony Tally was only true to the 
general character of his race in being rather 
tricky. But, as a rule, Shetland ponies, unless 
they have been injudiciously trained or their 
training has been neglected, are not vicious. 

We call these little animals ponies, and 
rightly, but the Shetlanders always speak of 
them as horses, for the good reason, I suppose, 
that they are almost the only horses they know. 
They are often great pets in the family. A 
writer on Shetland, a native of the island, in 
apeaking of tho ponies, says: ‘‘ All sorts of 
pretty and uncommon names are chosen for 
them. Some of them develop a great predilec- 
tion for sweetmeats, for which they will un- 
couthly seek the hand that caresses them. One 
of these animals, when on a journey, will every 
quarter of an hour or so turn his head round to 
his rider, seeking the bit of biscuit which is 
always provided tor him.” 

Altogether the Shetlanders would do very 
badly without their sturdy, useful little horses, 
and when the ponies are taken far south to 
England, or to countries much farther away 
still, their valuc by no means diminishes. I 
have known as much as sixty guineas to be paid 
fora pair of them, aud I dare say even more is 
sometimes given. They find homes among the 
rich of the land, become the pets on many a 
home-farm and country house, and any boy or 
girl, 'whatever their condition or circumstances, 
think themselves lacky in the possession of 2 
Shetland pony. 

Boy reader, value your pony, and make the 
most of him while you can, ‘Treat him well 
and wisely, and in after life the delight you had 
in your pony will remain with you as a most 
pleasant memory. For my part, I can never 
see 2 pony in the street, whether being led by a 
groom or with a young rider on his back, with- 
out a strange feeling, half pleasure and half 
some other kind of feeling that is more like 
sadness, while my memory travels swiftly back 
over the years to the days I have been trying 
to tell you about. 


. April 21st, we handed to 


the Secretary of the Royal National Life- 

boat Institution a second cheque fur £600, 
(making the noble sum of £1,200 in all,) being 
the amount collected to that date by our readers 
for the second Lifeboat. 


formed that the Committee have decided to station 
this second boat at Poole, in Dorset. 


We have since been in- 


God speed the Lifeboat! 
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THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S. 


TS little company of watchers sprang to 
their feet with one accord and listened, 
as Stephen wildly flung up the window. 


The storm burst into the room as he did so, | 


with all its vehemence, drenching those 
who stood near, and deafening every one 
with its roar. But no other sound could be 
heard. Stephen, heedless of the weather, 
stood motionless with his head out of the 
window listening. Alas! it must have 
heen a false hope after all—a brother's 
fa 


mistake, I fear,” said Dr. Senior. 
“Greenfield, 
close the window. It will be daylight 
in—” 

He had not time to finish his sentence, 
for with a sudden exclamation and a shout 
of, “ There it is again; come, Wray!” the 
hoy had leapt from the low window, half 


CHAPTER XXNXVIL—FOUND ! 


“IT must shout,” exclaimed Stephen, 
' calling ont once more. 


' Yes! 
i nearer ! 


there was the call again, and 
Thank Heaven! they were on the 


“«Where—what did you hear?” asked ‘right track. On they went once more. 


I think you had_ better | 


Wraysford. i 
,.. Some one, shouting. I’m positive of ! 
it!” said the boy, plunging forward. ! 
‘Stand still, and listen again,” said | 
| Wraysford, ‘‘ we may be going all wrong.” 
| It was all he could do to keep the 
' younger boy still for a few scconds, Whiat ! 
‘ uges those seconds seemed! 

A voice somewhere? No, only Mr. 
Rastle and Roach coming up behind. 

“Well,” inquired the master, breath- 
lessly. 

“Hush!” said Stephen, turning his head 
to the wind to listen. 
|. What a wind it was! Surely it would | 
; beat any voice to shreds ! \ 
“We may as well go on,” said the boy, 


Another shout! Nearer still! 

Oh for a lull in the tempest, that they 
might give one shout back ! 

“Try,” said Mr. Rastle, ‘they may 
hear it. Here, Roach, come and shout— 
one, two, three, and a—” 

What a shout it was! The wind get 
hold of it as if it had been a sparrow. 
twitter, and tossed it mockingly over thi 
heads and far away behind them, wi.» 
knows where. 

“It’s nogo,” said Wraysford. * Mule 
here’s the meadow ditch. Hadn't w. 
better follow it up and down? Stephe:- 
and I will take the left.” 

Once more, as they turned. a shout ? 

“Oh, be quick!” cried Stephen. ‘* Where 


cl ::1 as he was, into the garden. | impatiently. 
For Wraysford to follow him was thework _‘‘ Wait a second or two longer, 
of an instant. Mr. Lastle and Roach the . Wraysford. 
porter did the same, while the others went; Scarcely had he spoken when, joyous 
lurriedly out into the passage to the hall: sound! there came on the wind from some- 
door, Close as they were to one another, ! where what sounded like a feeble shout ! 
Wraysford lost sight of Stephen for a! In an instant all four bounded forward 
moment in the blinding sleet which dashed | and were once more lost in the storm. 
ful in their faces. But he heard him! But they had hope, and every mument, 
shouting a few yards off, and was at his!a night like this, was precious. They 
be the same moment. i groped down the garden walk, and towards 
“No nee sheuting,” said he, ‘against , the meadow, shouting as they went. Then 
the wind, ' presently they halted again and listened. 


said 


does it come from?’ Come, Wra;. 
quick!” 

, They might as well have tried to fly xs 
‘run against that wind; but they crawl. 
rapidly forward. 

Suddenly, close at their side, rose th > 
shout again, With a bound the two bor: 
| were over the ditch, and in anothe 
‘moment a fourfold shout proclaimed th: 
‘the wanderers were found ! 
| Oliver and Loman were crouching und 
\atree, the former without cont or wi 

coat,which he had thrown ronud t):: 
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shivering and now senseless form of his 
companion. 

It was no time for words, either of joy 
or explanation ; time enough for that when 
every one was safe indoors. Mr. Rastle 
and Roach between them carried Loman, 
while Oliver, in scarcely better plight, was 
helped along by his brother and friend. 

“Is it far?”’ he asked, faintly. 

“No, old man; that light there is St. 
Dominic's.” 

“Is it? I didn't know that when I 
shouted ; I thought we were miles away.” 

“Oh, no! Hold up, old boy; we're 
just there.” 

And so this strange procossion returned 
before the wind to St. Dominic’s, and when, 
a few minutes later, watchers and rescuers 
and rescued all gathered in the Doctor’s 
study, Oliver, a3 well as Loman, was in- 
sensible. 

It was some days before the true story of 
that terrible night could be told, and then 
Oliver only told it briefly. 

Late in the afternoon, as he was about 
to turn back, he said, he heard from a 
farmer’s boy that he had seen a stranger 
that morning asleep under a hedge about 
amileoff. Vague as this information was, 
it decided Oliver at once to go forward, 
which he did. As might have been ex- 
pected, there was no trace of the ‘‘stranger” 
at the hedge, and no amount of searching 


along it could discover any clue. Still he | 
did not like to turn back while chance | 


remained. He went on towards Grandham, 
inquiring of everybody and looking every- 
where. 

At last—it was getting dusk—he entered 
a field across which ran a footpath which 
led direct to Grandham Green. He was 
half way across, wondering if he could by 
any chance find a cart or vehicle of any 
kind to drive him back to St. Dominic’s, 
when, at the other side of the field, he 
suddenly caught sight of a figure getting 
up from under the hedge and moving 
quickly away. He instantly and instinc- 
tively gave chase. The otner, sceing he 
was discovered, began to run too. It was 
Loman. Oliver called to him to stop, but 
he paid no heed. He continued to run as 
long as he could, and then, like a huated 
animal, turned at bay. 

Oliverstold very few all that passed when 
finally he did come up with the wanderer. 
His first impression, judging from the un- 
happy boy’s strange and excited manner, 
was that he had gone out of his mind. He 
appeared reckless and desperate at first, 
and determined to resist all attempts to 
bring him back. He would sooner die than 
go back to St. Dominic's, he said. What 
right had Oliver to interfere with him and 
dog him in this way? He had a right to 
go where he chose, and no une should stop 
him. Oliver let him talk on, not attempt- 
ing to reply, and avoiding all appearance 
of using force to detain him. 

This wise policy had its effect. In time 
the poor fellow, who was really suffering 
more from hunger and fatigue (he had not 
had a morsel of food since the afternoon 


before) than from anything else, quicted | 


down, and gave up further resistance. 
Oliver told him, in as few words as he 
could, of the distress which his disappear- 
ance had caused at St. Dominic’s and to 
his parents, and besought him to return 
quietly. promising forgiveness for the past, 
and undertaking that all would be made 
tight if he would only come home. 

Loman listened to all doggedly. ‘‘ You're 
humbugging me!” he said. ‘‘ You know 
I stole that puper ?” 


| I saw the fellows were all suspecting you 


‘*Qh, don’t talk of that!” cried Oliver. 
“*Do come back!” 

“You know—can't you get me some- 
thing to eat?” 

As he said this he sunk down with a 
groan upon the grass. Oliver started 
wildly to rush to the nearest cottage. As 
he did so, however, a doubt crossed his 
mind, and he said, 

“You'll promise to wait here, will 

ou?” 

“‘Oh, yes; be quick.” 

Oliver flew on the wings of the wind 
towards the village. There was a cottage 
a few hundred yards away. As he neared 
it, he cast one look back. The wretched 
boy was on his feet, hurrying away in an 
opposite direction. 

Another chase ensued, though only a 

short one. For Loman was in no condi- 
tion to hold out long. Oliver half led, 
half dragged him to Grandham, where at 
last he procured food, which the unhappy 
fugitive devoured ravenously. Then fol- 
lowed another talk, far more satisfactory 
than the last. Restored once more in body 
and mind, Loman consented without fur- 
ther demur to accompany Oliver back to 
St. Dominic’s, but not before he had un- 
burdened his mind of. all that was on 
it. 
Oliver implored him not to do it now, 
to wait till he got back, and then to tell 
all to his father, not tohim. But the poor 
penitent was not to be put off. Until ho 
had confessed all he would not stir a foot 
back to the school. 

Then Oliver heard all that sad story with 
which the reader is now familiar. How 
that first act of fraud about the rod had 
been the beginning of all this misery. 
How Cripps had used his advantage to 
drive the boy from one wickedness and 
folly to another—from deceit to gambling, 
from gambling to debt, from debt to more 
deceit, and so on. How drinkiog, low 
company, and vicious habits had followed. 
How all the while he was trying to keep 
up appearances at the school, though he 
saw that he was gradually becoming an 
object of dislike to his fellows. How he 
had staked everything, his whole hope of 
getting free from Cripps, on the result of 
the Nightingale examination; and how, 
when the critical moment came, he yielded 
to the tempter and stole the paper. 

‘‘And you can fancy how punished I 
was when, after all, the Doctor missed the 
paper and altered the questions, Greenfield. 
Iwas so taken aback that I didn’t even 
answer ag well as I could. And then I 
lost the paper I had stolen, couldn’t find 
it anywhere, and for weeks I was in con- 
stant terror lest it should turn up. Then 


to be the thief, and you know how meanly 
I took advantage of that to hide my own 
guilt. Oh, Greenfield, what a wretch, what 
a miserable wretch I have been!” 

“Poor fellow!” said Oliver, with truc 
sympathy. ‘‘ But, I say, do let’s be going 
back, it’s getting late, and looks as if it 
might rain.” 

“I must tell you the rest, Greenfield, 
please. You're the only fellow I can tell 
it to. Somehow I think if I’d had a friend 
like you all the last year I shouldn’t have 
gone wrong as I have. How I used to 
envy you and Wraysford, always together, 
and telling one another your troubles! : 
Well, of course, after tho Nightingale 
exam. things were worse than ever. I'd 
given Cripps a bill, you know, a promise 
to pay in September. I don’t know any- | 
thing about bills, but he made me sign it. | 


Of course I couldn’t pay when it came due, 
and had to make all sorts of excuses and 
tell all sorts of lies to get him to give me 
more time; as if I was more likely to pay 
later on than then! But, somehow, if I 
could only get the thing off my mind for 
the present, I felt that was all I cared 
about. He gave in at last, and I was able 
to pay it off bit by bit. But I was in con- 
stant terror all that term of his coming up 
to St. Dominic’s. You know he did come 
once, at the football match against Titficld, 
and I thought I was donc for.” 

Here Loman paused a moment, and 
Oliver, secing that he was determined to 
tell his story to the end, waited patiently 
till he continued. 

“Then there was that Waterston exam. 
I fancied I might get that if I worked. 
Ass that I was, to think I had any chance 
against you or Wraysford! I tried to 
work, but soon gave it up, and went on 
going down to the Cockchafer instead, to 
keep Cripps in good-humour, till I was quite 
aregular there. You know what a fearful 
hash I made of the exam. I could answer 
nothing. That very day Cripps had sent 
up to threaten to tell the Doctor every- 
thing unless I paid what I still owed. I 
had paid off all the bill but eight pounds. 
I had got some of it from home, and some 
of it by gambling; I’d paid off all bus 
eight pounds. You know, Greenfield, who 
lent me that.” 

“I’m thankful we were able to do it,” 
said Oliver. 

“If you'd known how I hated you and 
despised myself over that £8 you would 
hardly have been glad. Everything was. 
hateful. I took the money down to Cripps. 
and paid it him. He pretended at first 
that he wouldn't take it; and then when 
he did, and [ asked him to give me back 
my promissory note, he Jaughed at me. I 
nearly went mad, Greenfield, at the thought 
of not being clear after all. At length he 
did make believe to give in, and produced 
what I thought was the bill, and tore it up 
in my presence. I couldn’t see it, but he 
read it out aloud and Ihad no doubt it 
was actually the thing. I was so grateful 
I actually felt happy. But then came the 
discovery of that miserable exam. paper. 
I must have left it in my Juvenal last 
September, and forgotten all about it. I 
was certain the Doctor knew quite well E 
was the thief, but I denicd it and tried 
feebly to put it on you. Then everybody 
cut me; but I hoped still all might blow 
over in time. But every day it became: 
harder to bear; I should have had to con- 
fess at last, I believe. Then came Cripps’s 
final villainy. He had never destroyed 
my bill after all, but now calmly claimed 
the whole amount.” 

“«The scoundrel!” exclaimed Oliver, in- 
dignantly. 

“‘T had no receipts to show for what I 
had paid, and of course was at his mercy. 
This last move really drove me half crazy. 
I daren’t tell any onc about it. I was too 
desperate to think of anything but running 
away and hiding somewhere. I had no 
moncy, I came to you with a lie to try to 
borrow a pound, so that I might go some- 
where by train. You couldn’t do it, and 
so I had to walk, and—and—oh! Green- 
field, what shall I do? what will become of 
me?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Oliver, laying 
his hand on the unhappy boy’s arm, ‘ we'll 
go back together, and I can promise you 
you'll find nothing but kindness and fér- 
giveness when you get back. If I wasn't 
sure of that, I wouldn’t urge you to com: 
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There! I wish you could have 
seen your poor father’s face last 
night.” 

Loman held out no longer; and 
indeed it was high time to think of 
moving, for the afternoon was 
closing in and rain was already 
beginning to fall. 

Loman was in no condition for 
walking, nor indeed was Oliver, 
who had been on his feet since early 
morning. A. farmer’s cart was 
with some difficulty found, which 
happened to be going a good part 
of the distance, and in this the two 
boys late that afternoon ensconsed 
themselves. They talked little at 
first, and presently not at all. 

3 Each had his own thoughts, and 
they were serious enough to oc- 
cupy them for a much longer 
journey. 

Night fell presently, soon after § 
they had started, and with it the f 


rain and wind came heavily. There was 
little enough protection for these two worn- 
out ones in an empty open cart, but what 
they could get from an old wrap and some 
boards they secured. 

As the storm grew worse this poor shelter 


became quite useless, and the two boys 
suffered all the horrors of a bitter exposure. 
Loman, who had got a cough already, 


was the first to show distress, and he soon 
became so cold and numbed_that Oliver 
grew alarmed. They would be better 
walking than sitting still in that jolting 
cart a night like this. 

So, much against their own inclination 
and the advice of the carman, who charac- 
terised the proceedings as ‘‘ tomfoolery,” 
they alighted, and attempted to take the 
short cut across the ficlds to St. Dominic’s. 

Short cut, indeed! It was indeed a 
sarcastic name for the road those two boys 
took that terrible night. Oliver could 
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“Like a hunted animal, turned at bay.” 


never recollect all that happened those 
few hours. He was conscious of the tre- 
mendous storm, of the hopeless losing of 
their way, and of Loman’s relapse into a 
state of Tait unconsciousness, in the midst 
of which he constantly begged to be 
allowed to lie down and sleep. 

To prevent this was Oliver’s principal 
occupation during that fearful time. More 
than once he was forced into a hand-to- 
hand struggle to keep his companion from 
his purpose. To let him lie down and 
sleep on such a night would be, he knew, 
to leave him to certain death. At any cost 
he must be kept moving. At Jast the 
storm fairly vanquished them. Even Oliver 
began to grow half-hearted in his deter- 
mination. He took off his own coat and 
waistcoat and put them on bis comrade, 
who by this time was stupid with cold and 
exhaustion. A few minutes longer and 
both might have given themeelves up, 


when suddenly there flickered a light before 
them. All Oliver could do was to shout. 
He had no power left to drag Loman far- 
ther, and leave him he would not. He 
shouted, and the reader knows who heard 
that shout, and what the answer was. 

Such was Oliver’s story, and it needed 
little amplification. If it had, the only 
boy who could have added to it was in no 
position to do so. For four weeks after 
that night Loman lay ill with rheumatic 
fever, so ill that more than once those who 
watched him despaired of his recovery. 
But he did recover, and left St. Dominic's 
a. convalescent, and, better still, truly peni- 
tent. 

His schoolfellows saw him no more ; did 
not know, indeed, when he left them. 
Only one of them shook hands with him at 
the door of the old school as he went. 
That boy was Oliver Greenfield. 

(To be continued.) 


LAWN TENNIS. 


PART IV. 


A NOTHER suggestion is, do not be too ready to 
. show your play. Bein time, of course, but 
not so 1nuch in time that your enemy will be able 
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whereas, if they would only give themselves 
time, they would see how the ball rose instead 
of guessing at it. This advice I specially dedi- 
cate to beginners. If you will only take your 
time there is no reason why you should not 
play any serve that is sent you. Nothing is 
gained by being in a panic—on the contrary, 


Straightforward Stroke. 


to calculate on where you are going to place 
the ball. I once had to play against a fellow 
whe had a most aggravating way of holding his 
racket behind his back till the moment when 
the ball came within reach, then, like a flash of 
lightning, he let out and played it. The con- 
sequence was, I could never for the life of me 
guess what he was going to do. . He might lob 
the ball gently over the net, or he might drive 
it hard down into the farthest corner, for all the 
warning he gave of his intentions. I was fairly 
at sea, and the game went hard with me in con- 
sequence. I would hardly take upon me to 
advise all strikers-out to quite so deep as 
this player—for the style has its risks as well 
as its advantages—but let them avoid the other 
extreme of letting all the world know how they 
intend to hit, which they will do if they 
make elaborate preparations for their strokes. 
By watching your adversary's eye in boxing 
you can always, or nearly always, tell where 
you are to be attacked, and the same may be 
said of lawn tennis, If you are anything, be 
smart. 

My next advice sounds rather contradictory, 
but it is not. It is, do not be in a hurry— 
that is, do not hit out before you need, or you 


Forward Underhand Stroke. 


will probably not hit at all. It is laughable to 
sce some players scooping away at slows and 
twisters, and, as likely as not, making a miss; 


every chance is jeopardised. The best time to 
hit a ball is when its upward bound is spent 
and it is about to fall. Take your time, but | 
when you do strike let it be sharp and short. 
Many players are hard to convince that they 
have such a thing as length in their arms. 
They always make their calculations in oblivion 
of the fact, and eonsider it necessary to get 
Tight in front of the coming ball instead of 
within respectful reach on one side. By all 
means let them disabuse themselves of such a 
fatal notion, and practise the art of lengthening 
and shortening their racket-arms at will. 
fellow will never do much at lawn tennis who 


A Half-Volley. 


cannot calculate to a nicety the extent of his 
own reach. 

As to the way of taking his serves, the striker- 
out must get wisdom on this point not from 
these pages, but by careful, and oftentimes 
Reinfal, experience on the field of battle itself 

‘here he will learn in an hour what no lecture 
could teach him in a year. He will find all the 
wits about him called into requisition, from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet. His 
ear will soon become quick to detect the 
“swish” which heralds a twister, and he will 
find out that to play such a serve ho must be 


close on the spot where the ball dropa, ready to 
| dart out under it whichever side it dodges up. 
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For the swifts, he will learn to step back and 
take them quietly in proportion to their energy. 
And for the shooters, he will find out that the 
‘‘half-volley " is the only thing for them, chop- 
ping down at them as they touch the ground, 
| and so meeting them on the first and only 
| bound they ever give. The harder the serve 


Volleying. 


comes, the more stolid and immovable should 
your racket be in receiving it, for its own im- 
petus will be quite enough for the ball’s double 
journey. 

And remember once more that the striker-out 
has something more to aim at than merely 
getting his ball up and returning it over the 
net. That is all very well, but unless he puts 
a little meaning into his play, and studies the 
placing of the ball, he is probably only post- 
poning his calamities. As a rule one may 
assume that a server, if his serve has been a 
good one, is generally rather surprised to find it 
returned ; at any rate it frequently happens 
that a ball judiciously placed by the striker-out 
is more effective than a similar manceuvre by a 
fielder later on in the stroke. Only, in your 
anxiety to place well, do not forget the boundary 


e. 

So far I have spoken of the game as it is 
layed by two players only. The same remarks, 
Powever, will apply equally to the strikers-out 
and servers in a three or four-handed match. 
And now, in conclusion, a word or two to 


IIL—THE FIELDER, 


that is, to the player on either side who is 
neither the server nor the recipient of a service, 
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ond to all the players in a game the moment the | 
ball, having been served and returned, becomes | 
‘in play.” 

It is always a debatable point how the duties 
of the ficld should be divided in a four-handed 
match. In some games the server and striker- 
out “play in” as soon as the ball is ‘‘in play,” 
that is, up to the net, and their partners *‘ play 


Back Stroke. 


pack ;” or clse one partner keeps the right half 


of his court and the other the left ; or else they | 


play anyhow and anywhere. “The last method 
is, of course, wholly objectionable, and as to 
the other two, it has always seemed to me no 
invariable rule can be of service in such a case. 
Where both partners are equally good all round, 
it matters little what arrangement they come to 
as long as they stick to it; and if one is deci- 
dedly better than the other, then let him choose 
the post that suits his play best, and keep it 
during the game. Tlie more the field changes 
about the more likely they are to spoil one 
another's play. 

The one requirement which the fielder needs 
beyond those of the server and striker-out, is 
the art of ‘‘volleying,” that is, of taking the 
ball on its full pitch. For those who play up 
near the net it is indispensable. Few things are 
so exciting asa close-fought ‘‘rally” up at the 
net. Every stroke scems charged with fate, 
and the spectator’s eye can often hardly keep 
pace with the rapid interchange of strokes. 
The object of each is first to return his adver- 
sary’s shot, and next to elude his adversary’s 
racket, and the finer the players the’ longer 
Jrawn will be the struggle. For your good for- 
ward seems to have a hundred arms, and seven- 
league boots on his feet. He seems to cover the 
whole breadth of the net, and to be able to reach 
up to the stars. £ 

The great requisite for a fielder who ‘plays 
in” is coolness. He may have a long reach, 
qnickness of eye and lightness of foot, but 
unless he has presence of mind also he will not 
do much good. He must know both when to 
take the ball and when to let it pass him. He 
must be on the alert to take advantage of any 
chance his adversary gives him of slipping the 
Dall unawares over the net. He must be careful 
not to spoil his own chance by hitting before the 
ball has crossed to his side, and in the ‘‘ rallies” 
he must, by all means, avoid sensational hitting 
and attitudes and jumps. 

His faithful partner behind has a scarcely 
less responsible post. While the forward looks 
after the attack, he must see to the defence. 
He has not only to take what the other misses 
(and a front player, if he is a good one, will 
never be so foolish as to hit at a ball he cannot 
reach, or run back so as to baulk his mate), but 
he has to decide, in the case of long shots from 
the other side, whether the ball will fall in or 
out of play, und if the latter, however easy the 
stroke may seem, to let it go by. 


It is lamentable to see how some backs, merely 


through lack of a little self-denial, wild persist 
in swiping at everything, whether wide or not. 
As if one could afford to waste a single stroke at 
lawn tennis! 

The back fielder must be a good runner, for 
he has a lot of ground to cover, and he should be 
equally good at right or left hand play, and be 
able to run one way and hit another. There is 
no knowing where his services may be required. 
Now down at the right-hand end corner, and 
next moment on the left end of the service line, 
and then in the twinkling of an eye right over 
on the other side. To compensate for this | 
exertion, however, he usually has a longer time 
to observe the approach of the ball, and so 
a better chance of placing it back to advan- 
tage. 
1 have only two remarks to make before I 
stop, and they might apply not only to lawn 
tennis, but to every sport under the sun, from | 
elephant hunting to marbles. 

e steady before you are showy. Remember 
that lawn tennis is not an exhibition, but a 
game, Do not imagine that a grand uniform 
and an outlandish “hat will add anything to 
your play, or that by flourishing your racket 
before you serve, or leaping up at a ball you 
could as easily have reached without jumping, 
or playing backhanded a ball you could just as 
well have Pissed straightforward, will delight 
any one. It may impress one or two with the | 
conviction that you know very little about real 
lawn tennis, but otherwise it will do you very 


little good, and the sooner you drop it the 
sooner your opponent will mead to begin to be | 
afraid of you. 

And, Keep your temper. If you cannot, it is 
all up with you, and you had better by half lay 
down your racket. Of course, it is aggravating 


| to be beaten—to feel that you are as good any 


day as your opponent, and yet that, try all you | 


can, you cannot get under his balls or past | 


his bat. But if you want to reverse matters, in the 
name of common-sense, do not let the aggravation 
get at your temper, for if once it does you will 
play worse and worse, and most likely give | 
your enemy the chance of simply dancing on 
you. How many good players are woefully 
handicapped by this one unfortunate weakness ! 
However, I am not for a moment going to sup- 
pose that any readers of the Boy’s Own Paper | 
require lecturing on such a subject, so I'll say 
no more; 

And now we have had enough of writing ; it 
is time to lay down the pen and take up the 
racket. Play! . 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


= 


the Road on the Water. 


As considerable doubt often seems to exist in 
the minds of amateurs as to the proper course to 
be taken by rowing-boats when meeting or pass- 
ing one another, the rules, as laid down by the 
editor of the ‘‘Rowing Almanack” in 1874, 
and now generally followed, may be worth 
printing here. We epitomise them from the 
current ‘‘ Rowing Almanack” :— 


It is perhaps necessary to explain tothe non-nautical 
reader that “larboard” or ‘‘port’? meaus left hand, 
and “starboard” right hand ; and. the effect of putting 
a vessel's helm to the left, or “‘ porting the helm.” as it 
is called, is to make her turn to the right. The invari- 
able rule in the case of ships at sea meeting end-on is 
that they are to pass on the larboard or port side ot 
each other, each yessel keeping to the right. This 
result is attained by putting the helm to port, by 
which the rudder is starboarded, and the vessel’s head 
turned to the right. The rule in the case of one vessel 
overtaking another is that the former shall keep out of 
the way of the latter. 


In row-boats it is assumed, for the purposes of this 
paper, that the yoke-lines are never crossed, or if sv 
that they are dowble-crossed—(as round a pulley on the 
cauvas of a racing craft),—and consequently, in order 
to comply with the invariable rule of “porting the 
helm,” a row-boat steered with yoke-lines must pull 
the right or starboard line (looking towards the bow), 
but one steered with a tiller must “port its helm,” or 
push it to the left hand. In both cases the course of 
the boat is the same, viz., to starboard, or to the right, 
and the rule of the sea is thereby complied with. 


It is the usual practice on the river for a pair-oar to 
give way to a four-oar, and for a four-oar to give way 
to an eight-oar—more, perhaps, as a matter of courtesy 


| than from any strict right, for there is no rule compel- 
ling such action. 


1. Arow-boat going against the stream or tide should 
take the shore or bank—which bank is immaterial— 
and should keep inside all boats meeting it. 


2. A row-boat going with stream or tide should take 
a course in mid-river, and should keep outside all boats 
meeting it. 


3. Arow-hoat orertaltlog 
the same direction should k 


another boat proceeding in 
cep clear of the boat it over- 


| takes, which should maintain its course. 


4. A row-boat meeting another end-on in still or 
open waters or lakes, should keep to the right, as in 
walking, leaving the boat passed on the port, or left 

e. 


5. Arow-boat with a coxswain should give way to @ 
boat without a coxswain, subject to the foregoing rules 
in so far as they apply. 


6. A boat towing with stream or tide should give way 
to a boat towing against it, and if it hecomes necessary 
to unship or drop a tow-line, the former should give 
way to the latter ; but when ‘a barge towing is passed 
by a pleasure-boat towing, the latter should give way 
and ge outside, as a small boat is easier of the two 10 
manage, in addition to which the river is the barges 
highway. 

7. Arow-boat must give way to a sailing-boat. 

8, When a row-boat and a steamer pass each other, 
their actions should, asa rule, be governed by the same 


principle as on two ‘row-boats passing ; but in shallow 
waters the greater draught of the steam-vessel should 


| be remembered, and the row-boat give way to her. 
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Lifeboat ¢ 
und. 


The “Boy's Own” 
Hospital £ 


-«N another co- 
-lamn we re- 
joice to be 
able to report 
the paying 
“over to the 
Royal = Na- 
tional —Life- 
boat Institu- 
tion of a se- 
P cond £600, 
and the decision of the Committee to place this 
** Boy’s Own—No. 2” at the important station 
of Poole, in Dorset. We congratulate our 
readers most heartily on the spirited way in 
which they have entered into the work, and on 
the very satisfactory result attending their 
united efforts. 

It is now clear that we shall have a very con- 
siderable balance over and above the £1,200. At 
the time we write the money is still freely 
«coming in, and it is impossible, therefore, to say 
yet what such balance will be. It is not too 
early, however, to begin to consider what shall 
be done with it. 

By reference to page 295 of this volume, and 
again to page 407, it will be seen that we anti- 
cipated the possibility of a surplus, and sug- 
gested the use to which it should be put. It 
will be readily remembered how we stated that, 
in the event of more than the £1,200 being 
raised, the balance should form the nucleus of a 
** Boy’s Own” Hospital Fund, to sustain, 
wholly or in part, a bed or ward at one of the 
noble hospitals that are the pride of England ; 
and pointed out not only the life-saving nature 
of such an object, but also the fact that our 
readers might thus be brought into close per- 
sonal sympathy with the sick and afflicted. 
“There,” we wrote, ‘our readers could visit 
the little sufferers, there they could send their 
surplus toys and books, and thither would go 
the results of many of our Prize Competitions." 

We have since looked very carefully into the 
matter, and as a result feel that the noble 
London Hospital would seem to have the para- 
mount claim. Unlike other of our great hos- 
pitals, it has but few and slight endowments, 


and. is consequently almost wholly dependent | 


on voluntary assistance; it is situated, too, 
near the various vast docks of East London, 
and, in consequence, admité an unusually large 
proportion of sick sailors arid most painful acci- 
dent cases directly ‘connected with. shipping ; 
and, further, it has a ‘Children’s Wing” far 
larger in itself. than ordinary children’s hos- 
pitals; while, being in the poorer district of 
London, it would appear to miss much of that 


help and sympathy which the more highly- 
favoured West End institutions are wont to 
secure. y 

To this great national institution, then, we 
purpose devoting, on behalf of the Children’s 
Wing, whatever surplus there may be remaining 
over the £1,200, provided the project meet with 
the full approval of our readers, We do not 
doubt it will, but should there be any who 
desire that their donations should not be used for 
this purpose, we will, on their writing to us to 
that effect, see that they are excepted, and will 
send the amount thus accruing as a final dona- 
tion from readers of the Box’s Ows Parer to 
the Lifeboat Institution. 


(Contributions received to April 18th, 1882.) 
gad 
Amount previously acknowledged ..1227 8 11} 


April 1.—Per G. H. W. Page (Worcester), 
10s.; Per A. O. Gunton (Bedford), 4s. ; 
Per W. Watling (Cranfield), 88. 8d. ; Per 
H. F. Croughton (Islington), 58.; Per 
¥. B. Adams (Upton Bishop), 63.; Per 
W. H. Adams (ditto), 78.; Per James R. 
Pulham (Broxbourne), 3s. G.; T. N. Sted- 
man (St. Leonards), 28, Gd.; Per F.C. 
Tilney (Citizen Road), 9s. Gd.; Per W. 
Reeve (Swingfield), 128. $d. ; Two Chums, 
1s,; Per H. Benn (Blundelisands), 2s. ; 
Per O. Claridge (Rushden), 58. 3d. ; Per 
Wm. Baker (Kensington), 18a 7d.; Per 
Willie E. Brock (Hampstead), £2 78.; Per 
E. J. Lackin (Witham), £1 48. 3d.; Per 
Chas. Pitcher (Great Coram Street), 15s. ; 
F. J. W. (Blackheath), 28. 6d.; Per T. C. 
Tance (Seven Sisters Road), 15s.; Arthur 
Brown (Clapham), 53; Per W. W. 
Shackleton (Clondarragh, co. Dublin), 
£8 2,; HL Wiseman (Chester), 6d.; Per 
George Newstead (Mortimer Street), 5s. ; 
Per Frank T. Eskrigge (Stockport), 118.7d.; 
Per David Hall (Notting au, 38. Gd. ; 
J. W. W. (Bow), 1s... Boe 


April 3.— Fer Douglas Scott sThioipeois 
(Glasgow), £1 5s. 3d.; W. Richards (Nor- 
wich), 38.; Per A. W. Cousins, £2 23.; 
M. B. Cocking (Sittingbourne), 18.; A 
Reader (Taunton), 28.; H. H. Shepherd 
(Timinster), 28. 6d.; W. H. Wells (Camber- 
well), 18.; Per Fredk. Wynne (Dublin), 
18s, 3d.; Samuel Saunders, 2d. ; Per C. E. 
Cullis, 18. 10d. ; Per Hy. G. Quick (Brom- 
ley), 138. 5d.; Per Lemuel Marsland (Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne), 48. 6d.; Per George 
Sayers (Uxbridge), 6s. ; Per E. J. Saunders 
(Peckham), 12a, 1d.; Per Harold Smith 
(islington), £1 18.; Per F. C. Stanton, 
8s. 6d.; J. Preston, 3d.; Per E. J. Che- 
shire, 11a, 4d.; Per A. Churchill, 10s. ; 
Harry Limbert (Lisbon), 10d.; Per Mr. 
G. A. Hall (Lisbon), £8 Os, 10d. ; Fred. M. 
White (Aston), 58. 6d.; Per A.C. Cox 
(Birmingham), 14s. 3}d.; Fer A, Johnson 
(Old Charlton), i1s, 6d. - - - 


April 4.—Per John Hough, jun. (Birming- 
ham), 188. 9d.; Per J. Robertson (Dublin), 
£1 15s. 6d.; Per Wm. A. Dow (Kidder- 
minster), 88.; H. and F. and W. Payne (in 
Memory of dear Johnny), 6s.; Per E. 
Chadwick (Witton), 17s. ; Wm. Hale, 1s.; 
The Brothers Black (Iighbury), 658. ; 
G. W. Ogle (Wandsworth Road), 28. ; 
Arthur Moore Lamb, 7s.; Ethel Mary 
Lamb, 88, ; Charles H. Walsh (Montreal), 

* 18.3 Per Edward Royals(Lower Norwood), 
Iva. 3d.; C. Miles (Tavistock), 28.; G. 
Edgar Robinson (Long Bennington), 1a.3d.; 
P. W.-H. (Partick), 1s. 6d.; Per Miss 8. W. 
Gibsott (Morpeth), £1 17s. 10d.; A Family 

* Offering (Cardiff), 2s. 6d.; Per R. H. Jack- 

son (Liverpool), £1 .. “ ‘oe ae 86°F 


April 5.—Fer A. W. Forsyth (Elgin), 28. 7d.; 
‘Merry Mid, Per G. H. Hodge (Hull), 
£1 2.; E. P, (Brighton), 6d. ; Jeannette, 
280d; Per J. Jenkin (Antony), 11s, $d. ; 
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8. J. Garfield (Woodcote), 6d.; L.G. Price 
(Croydon), 18.; Per Arthur Price (Chelten- 
ham), 108.; A Little Sailor Boy, 28.; Xero 
(Hackney), 18.; W. Hogbin (Ramsgate), 
1s; Per E. T. Barker (Sheffield), 38.; Per 
Samuel Rowbottom (Manchester), Gs. 8d. 


April ,—Per Walter @. Sleizht, 148, 5d. ; 
Per Frank 8. Sleight, 1e.; Per R. Lyddon 
(Bristol), 6s. 4d.; J. W. C. (Wigan), 18. : 
A Few Boys of St. Matthew's School, 
Newington, 10s.; J. H. 0. and F. W. John- 
ston (Glasgow), 18, 11d.; A. A. B. and 
J.B, (Glasgow), 18. 6d.; H. M. (Leeds),18.: 
Per Jas. E. Archibald (Alston), 178. 6d. ; 
The Three L's, 38.; Per W. T. Green, 
Fy ee ee Ae Be, 


April 11.--D. B. M. “Dalian Js.; Per J. 
Whitaker and Co. (Leeds), 2s, 6a, 3 Per 
G. Marshall (Newent), 11s, ; Three Readers, 
per A. W. K., 8. Gd.; A. W. C., 1s. 1d; 

J. 8.28. 6l.; Per F. 8, Higgs (Oswestry), 

5 Per J. A, Saunders, 5s, 5d. ; Per 

F. Cowper (Moseley), £138. 0u.; Bellringer 

(York), 3s.; A Constant Reader (Glasgow), 

1s.; Z. Jones, 0}0.; W. L. Fernie (Maccles- 

ficld), 28,; R. F. Barclay (Glasgow), 1a. ; 

G. K., 1s.; Per Henry Tod (Edinburgh), 

l4s.; W. J. B. (Middlesboro’), 28.; 11. N 

Angus, 10s.; Hugh G. Langmore, 1s.; R. 

Langmore, 1s. ; G. H. Langmore, 18. ; Jer 

Robert Murdock (Dublin), £1 0s. 6d. ; 

G.D.and E. J. B, (Leeds), 1: 5 CPLR. P. 

(Sheffield), 6s. ; H. G. (Chesham), 2a. Gd. ; 

J. H. B. (Brighton), 1s.; James Gibson 

(Kirkwall), Is. 6d. 6 


April 12.—Joseph Wilson (Rurntey), 2 2s.; Per 
£. B. Hutchinson (Essex Road), 7s. 2d. ; 
G. 8S. R. (Milvathort), 23. Gd.; Per O. 
Teale (Chelsea), 188, Gd. ; Per Wm. Law. 
son (Glasgow), 4s.; Per James Croft (Lin- 
coln), less 2d. ald for unstamped letter, 
28.10d. .. o on .- 


April 13. — Per Bige nity, 188. Gd. ; 
W. Gray (Sittingbourne), 1s. ; F. D. Mac- 
kinnon (Highgate), 5s.; E. K. (Derby), 1s.; 
Thomas Haslam, 28.; John W. Gregory 
(Gateacre), 1s.; R. and F. J. Newman 
(New Mills Vicarage), 18. 6d.; Per A. 
Burr, 138. ; Per James Moore (Hove Col- 
lege), 38. ; Per David Lumley, Ss. ; H. W. 
Monington (Lewisham), 58. " + 


April 14.—Per Theodore Hall, 2s. 2d.; Per 
Henry Blundell (Southampton), 108, 7K 
and C. Lysons (Lenzie), 2s. 6d.; Per 
Arthur Neville Coggon (Stepney), 28.; 
Per Thomes W. Perkins (Uppingham), 
£1 38. Od.; T. Brown (Bradford), Gd. 
Henry H. Poulton (Deptford), 7 
Groom (Wadesmill), 6d. ; Walter Green- 
away (Widford), 6d. ; J. H..Danvers (Croy- 

Per W. T. Pinnell (Clapham), 

F, J. Nicholls (Crouch End), 1s. ; 

J.C. D. B. and B. L. (Hereford), 28. 


April 15.—Charles Sidney Burrow (Cam- 
borne), 28. 6d. ; J. A. Walmsley (Amble- 
side), 1s. ; Fred. Guthrie (Hexham), 1s. ; 
Per H.B, Gottevaltz (Hillgarden House), 
£1; Per Edyard Appleby (stockton-on- 
Tees), 128. Od. ; Per F. E. Shawe (Lower 
Wyke) ita a Wh ears 


April 17.—D. Roberts (Fenton), 18. ; John 
H. W. Phillips (Rosoman Street), 10d. ; 
J.E.T., 2s, 6d. ; H. J. Stillwell (Wande- 
worth), 6d, ; Native of Putney, 6d.; Per 
James Smith, 2s. 6d.; 8. B. Meadows, 3d.; 
Reader of the “Christian,” 1s.; R. R. : 
Meadows (Dorchester), 1s.; Champion, 2s. ; 
Shub, 1s.; Samuel Williamscn (Thornhill), 
%3,; Per Edward Moir (Meldrum), 28; 
George F. Piggott (Childrey), 1s.; Per 
Fred. Johnson, 2s. Gd.; A. ‘I. Bannister 
(Chester), 58.; Per W.'T. Harrison (Gra- 
velly Hill), 6. 3d... o a 

April 18.—Sydney H. Watts (arinchfietay, 
1s. Gd. Per Charles Green (Homerton), 
12s,; Harry Johnson (Market Harboro’), 
1s,; Per F. G. Mitchell (East Dulwich), 

.; Per Wm. Brewer (Bowdon), 68. 9d. ; 
Per Ernest J. Slatter, £1 1s. on ~ 2 
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Hortus. —The pines are both the largest and the 
smallest. Fruiting specimens of Dacrydium lazi- 
JSolium have been known only two inches high. 


the other hand, Abies Douglasii has been measured | 


at 309ft., Abies Menziesti at 318ft., Picea grandis at 
321ft., Pinus Lambertiana at 300ft., and Thuja 
antea at 325ft. One specimen of Sequoia gigantea 
as been calculated at 450ft. The Himalayan pines 
Tun from 150ft. to 200ft., and the New Zealand Arau- 
earias run up to 260ft. Some of the pine-trees are of 
great age ; the Taxodium of Chapultepec is 117ft. in 
eircumference, and estimated as being at least 5,150 
years old. The Scotch fr—Pinus Syl —issaid to 
Tequire 200 years to mature its timber to perfection. 
The Conifers are as old as the Devonian period. 


GEORGE BROWNE.—If you buy £100 stock at £90, you 
make £10 gain—on the £90, and that is over 11 per 
eent. ; and thus your difficulty is solved. 


Vv. C. GoucH.—The dingrams of a ship’s masts and 
sails were in Nos, 61 and 62. There were eight 
articles on Knots and Hitches, and they began in 
No. 


A Youn@ EXPLORER.—Boats cost about a sovereign 


per foot in length. “My Boat, and How I made it,” 
Was in our thal number, ‘ 
HvGH.—A poem on the Shannon and Chesa) ce battle 


was published in the ‘Suffolk Garland.” It is in 
Nimmo’s “Sea Songs and Ballads,” but the lines 
you quote are not in it. 


Hawish,—Apply to the Hudson's Bay C : 
Lime Street, aa aetactiae| 


A WELL-WISHER.—1. No parts are out of print, and 
no one who applied to 56, Paternoster Row, would 
be told that they are so. 2. Who is the author? 


BAROMETER, and Q.—The figures on the barometer 
scale are the numbers of the inches, and the short 
lines represent tenths of an inch, just as on a rule, 
A column of mercury thirty inches long in a tube of 
one square inch in sectional area weighs about 
fifteen pounds, and the weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere is about fifteen pounds to each square 
inch. When the pressure increases the mercury in 
the tube rises ; when the pressure decreases the mer- 
cury falls; hence a high barometer means a heavy 
atmosphere, a low one a light atmosphere. An iso- 
bar is a line connecting all the places which at a 
given time experience the same atmospheric pres- 


TEREBRATULA.—Chisell is the on! ft 
out your fossils. There is no dischtioe roe 


BM BORERAM, = Thanks. It was a misprint for 


DO _OPERAM LEGENDO. — Amy Robeart was born in 
1525, and died in 1560, Nell Gwynn was born in 
1650, and died in 1687. Any biographical dictionary 
will give youfurther particulars. There was not the 
slightest relationship or resemblance between them. 


GnREK.—Such water-velocipedes can be seen any dayon 

a acritert ov irginia Nater. one time H one 
he illustrated pay a sketch of the Prin 

of Wales and party ahoat on such contrivances, zs 


Busingss.—Your description is quite right so far as it 
goes, but you had better not meddle in getting up 
companies until yon are a little older, and are 

uainted with the law. There are shilling books 


published by Ward and Lock, Effi 
others, on the subject. irermpem W leon, aud 


G. A. H. (Patagonia, 8. America.)—1. We do 
of any German work of the ly rou refer Para 


Hebrew Bible could 
Boelety or ut be obtained through the Bible 


BENITO.—Shells are polished with hydrochloric acid | H. J. C. (Bath). —Priefly, the points of the pug are 


and putty-powder; or better, Tripoli turpentine 
and wash-leather. Take care of your hands. 


H, R.—1, Answered. 2. Pickle your onions in a dry 
jar, by pouring over them ordinary cold vinegar, 
with a couple of teaspoonfuls each of allspice and 
whole black pepper. Never touch onions with steel 
—it spoils their colour. 


HASTROGENLIST.—Try “The Midnight Sky,” published 
at 56, Paternoster Row, costing seven shillings and 
sixpence ; or R. A. Proctor’s “ Easy Star Lessons,” 
pablished, by Chatto and Windus, costing six shil- 
lings ; or the star maps in “ Knowledge,” twepence 
per week. 


ETUDIANT.—1. No such publication. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is either ‘‘ Nature,” “Knowledge,” or 
«Science Gossip.” 2. Try Dr. Marsh. 3. Covers for 
Vol. L cost eighteenpence, for other volumes two 
shillings, Vol. 1 nas fewer pages than its suc- 
‘cessors. 


SEMAJ Nospivap.—Avticles entitled ‘‘ Hints to Young 
Painters” appeared in Nos. 120, 126, 127, 134, 135. 


Ep. Youna (Kdin.).-1. Asthma in birds is a very difficult 
to cure. It is generally caused, however, by 
errors in feeding, and until you remove the cause no 
medicine you can give will be of any use at all. Feed 
your bulliinch, for a time, only on rape and canary 
seeds, with now and then as a change a_nutritions 
German ite, or and bread-crumb. If the bird 
is loose in the bowels a little cold weak tea may be 
given instead of the drinking-water. If a purgative 
e required, carbonate of magnesia—a small teaspoon- 
ful mixed with the drinking-' -—will do good. 
Or about two drops of warm castor-oil may be 
poured over the bird’s throat instead. Put a rusty 
nail in the water between the times of his having 
the fits, 2. Yes, you are right ; the doctor is willing 
to answer any question on the treatment of pets of 
any kind; but the replies cannot be sent by post ; 
they must appear in this column, and so be pro bono 
publico, 


PARRAKEET.—Your bird is—if we judge aright from 
your somewhat meagre description the Psittacus 
erythrocephalus, or plum-headed parrakeet, a native 
of India. Keed on rice, millet and canary seed, and 
cake. 

HL. C. T, DeRRIG.—The lump on your dog’s ear may be 
‘a simple tumour, or a wart or cancerous growth. 
We could not tell without seeing it. Take it toa 
veterinary surgeon, or, better still, let your own 
medical man look at it, 


HL. ConnwELL.—You are quite wrong—we do not an- 
‘swer all questions, nor a fiftieth part of them. Our 
space is limited, and we only answer such as are of 
interest to our readers, and, much to our regret, only 
a fraction of those. You can have no idea of the 
shoals of letters with which we are favoured. We 
never answer by post—how could we ?—and the fact 
that a stamped envelope is enclosed makes no dif- 

ference. 


as follows. He should not weigh much over twelve 
pounds, and we like them smaller; he is a short- 

aired, cobby-shaped, fawn-coloured dog, with a 
Dlack mask, which should extend no farther than 
the eyebrows, but there ought to be a thumb-spot 
on the brow. The tail is closely curled on the rump ; 
the head short, round, and high ; the ears black and 
lying close to the head. The eyes e and with an 
outward squint, like that of a hare. e nose must 
be very short and retroussé, and the chest broad. 


Youne Dutou SAM.—Powdered fluor is fluor powdered. 

Try another shop, unless by mistake you asked the 

uestion of the errand-boy. Did you never hear of 
lue John? 


L. A. and A ConsTANT READER.—To stain a floor fill 
up all its cracks with slips and putty, and get it as 
smooth as ible. Then wash it thoroughly clean, 
and when it is quite dry paint it over with ordinary 
wood-stain, inning 80 as to finish at the door. 
While it is drying wash your brushes and melt your 
size. Then go over it with size as with the stain. 
When the size is quite dry go over it with var- 
nish, and do not leave any small spaces untouched 
Ordinary wood-stain is the best, and you can get it 
of any colour. It takes <u of stain, four pounds 
of size, and a quart and a pint of oak varnish to 
do about sixteen aquare yards, Linseed-oil will keep 
the floor in condition once the staining and varnish- 
ing have been done. 


SENEX.—There have been many misers, but hardly any 
worth mentioning. One case, however, is somewhat 
to the point, that of Little, who lived upon less than 
his name implies, and who, when his doctor, called in 
at the last moment, recommended a little wine, was 
so long making up his mind as to the waste that he 
died as he drew the cork out of the bottle! The 
“What a fortune a man might make if he lived to 
be as old as Methuselah!” is generally credited to a 
Cumberland man. 


E. W. HANDCOCK.—The articles on Athletic Training 
commenced in No. 74, and continued for ten 
numbers, 


“Leafy June.” 


Vol. IV.—No. 180. 


Fas eee rice One Penny. 
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THROUGH FIRE AND 
THROUGH WATER: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By tue Rey.T. S. Mittixcton, 


Author of * Some of Our Fellows,” . 


“A Holiday Tramp,” etc. 
CHAPTER X, 


‘HEN the Hailstormsailed 

into Malta Harbour 

the French tricolour was 
floating side by side with 
the Union Jack. The bells 
of all the churches were 
clanging together; men were 


firing off guns and pistols from the boats, | the various nationalities as- 
the quays, in the streets, everywhere. | sembled together in Malta, 
The noise and discord were frightful, but | from east, west, north, and 
all with the same joyous intent, lending | south, seemed, with one con- 
emphasis to the great event, in which! sent, to take inexpressible 


His Arm) was, nearly Dislocated. 
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delight. Peace—pace—la paix, in one lan- 
guage or other, was on eve! tongue; 
soldiers and sailors shook hands over it; 
Frenchmen and Englishmen fraternised ; 
Italians and Maltese embraced. There 
was only one sinister question which 
crossed the minds of the more thoughtful 
in spite of themselves—how long would it 
last ? : 

As there was no longer any warfare to 
be carried on or prizes taken in the Medi- 
terrunean by his Majesty’s ficet, the Hail- 
storm remained at anchor in Valetta 
Harbour, expecting to be recalled and 
sent, perhaps, to the coast of Amcrica; 
but no orderscame. Europe was still in 
an unsettled state, and peace, though it 
prevailed, and all men seemed glad of it, 
for a time, could not be depended upon, 
as events showed afterwards. With the 
exception, therefore, of an occasional 
cruise for practice in gunnery and seaman- 
ship, the vessel remained in port. Jack 
soon recovered from his wound, and, except 
when allusion was made to it, forgot 
whether it was in front or behind. Hehad 
leave, in his turn with others of the crew, 
to go on shore, and much enjoyed the feel- 
ing. of terra firma under his feet and the 
sight of the streets and shops of Valetta. 

Although the town was unlike any 
European city, and the multitude who 
thronged its streets were of all varieties of 
speech and costume, there were so many 
English people among them —soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians—and the English 
tongue was so generally spoken wherever 
he went, that the place seemed to have a 
cortain air or savour of home about it 
which was very pleasing to him. 

Valetta stands on s tongue of land which 
rises between the two harbours, much in 
the form of « hog’s back, if one can ima- 

ine a hog large enough and white enough. 

e streets which cross it, rising on one 
side from the great harbofir, passing over 
the ridge, or summit, and descending to 
the Quarantine Harbour on the other side, 
are too steep for carriages, and consist for 
the most part of endless flights of steps. 
It was not unlike running up the shrouds 
of a ship on the starboard side, Jack 
thought, and running down again on the 
port side. He found “tops” also, open, 
level spaces where the ‘‘ rattlins,” or steps, 
ceased, and the summit was crowned with 
many fine buildings, formerly the palaces 
of the Knights of Malta, and numerous 
churches, rich within, but of little archi- 
tectural beauty externally. The fortifica- 
tions and bi ns, with their heavy guns, 
afforded him an opportunity of comparing 
the “‘ gun-decks ” of a sailor's fortress with 
those of the soldier, whose occupation he 
had been wont to despise. 

One of the chief amusements of the men- 
of-war’s-men when ashore was riding. No 
one pretends to account for a seaman’s 
little peculiarities, and it would be difficult 
indecd to explain why our British tars 
should be so fond of exhibiting theirhorse- 
manship, being entirely unaccustomed to 
such exercise and in every way unfitted for 
it. 8o it was, however, that when any of 
the crew of the Hailstorm went on shore, 
their first act on landing was to hire 
horses and ride off in groups through the 
gates of the town, over the drawbridges, 
and away into the country, wherever their 
anintals would take them. 

The animals did not, as a rule, take them 
very far; they had a habit, to which they 
had probably been trained by their Maltese 
owners, of unshipping their riders before 
they had gone more than a mile or so, and 


returning to their stables, ready to be let 
out immediately to other sailors. These 
also were unshipped ut the usual spot; and 
thus, in the course of an hour, the same 
horses were let out to three or four dif- 
ferent riders; and as each of these was re- 
quired to pay his dollar in advance, the 
transaction was a very profitable one for 
the proprietor, and spared him the trouble 
and expense of maintaining ® numerous 
stud. Sometimes the tar who had been 
unseated, returning to the town in great 
anger, would recognise his steed coming 
out again with one of his shipmates in the 
saddle, and there would be a row between 
them, each claiming the horse; in which 
case the animal was pretty sure to rid 
himself promptly of both claimants at 
once, and to return to his owners for a 
third. 

Our Jack bad one or two rides, but, on 
the whole, preferred going about on foot. 
It was frightfully hot, to be sure; there 
was not much shade, and the glare from 
the roads, which.were cut out of the white 
rock of which the whole island consists, 
was at times almost unbearable, but it was 
not much cooler on horseback under such 
circumstances as we have described. 

It happened that one afternoon Jack 
went for a stroll beyond the walls of the 
town, through a line of fortifications which 
stretches across the ‘‘hog’s back,” near 
where its tail should be, from one harbour 
to the other, defending the city from attack 
on the land side. 

He passed by a narrow roadway through 
one of the bastions, and, turning to the 
right, came presently upon a second wall, 
which was pierced m the same manner, 
having a guard-house by the side of it, 
where sentry was pacing to and fro. 
Two or three sailors passed him, going out 
into the country, jolting up and down and 
rolling in their saddles, and looking very 
hot, though very happy. Then a horse 
met him, riderless, and. presently a sailor 
in pursuit. He watched them till they 
turned the corner, and then went on 
through the second gate. Just outside 
this was a deep chasm, with steep, pre- 
cipitous sides, formed by a natural fissure 
in the rock, and crossed by a narrow draw- 
bridge. He stood still on this bridge, 
looking down into the depth below—a fear- 
ful place for an enemy to be thrown back 
upon when attempting to ‘‘ board” or 
scale the walls. e could not but admire 
the skill and labour with which all the 
defences of this impregnable city had been 
constructed. 

He continued his walk, and was return- 
ing to the town in order to make his way 
down to the boats and go on board his 
ship, when he heard a shout behind him 
eal the clatter of a horse’s hoofs upon the 
hard road. He thought, of course, that it 
was another of the hired animals, going 
home without its rider, but, looking round, 
saw that the horse which was galloping 
towards him carried a lady, and was run- 
ning away with her. She sat her horse 
well, and was pulling at his mouth with 
all her strength ; but she was of slight and 
girl-like form, and the animal had got the 
bit between his teeth, and no effort that 
she could make availed to check his speed. 
A servant was following st some distance, 
striving in vain to overtake his mistress, 
and one or two men stood for an instant 
across the road, as if to bar the way, but 
they sprang aside as the horse drew nearer 
and consulted their own safety. 

Jack cast a glance along the road to 
see if the way was clear, and shuddered 


¥ 
as he perceived the imminent peril to 
which the horse and his rider were rush- 


ing. 

The road led directly to the drawbridge 
which has been already described, and to 
the bastion at the farther extremity of it, 
through which it passed by a low and 
narrow archway, & wall of stonc being on 
each side. There was just room for carts 
or carriages to pass the drawbridge and 
archway in single file, and at that 
moment a cart was standing still in the 
gateway, so that the passage was com- 
pletely blocked. Unless, therefore, the 

orse could be stopped previously it must 
be brought to s sudden standstill on the 
drawbridge, and the rider would either be 
dashed against the rampart with great 
violence, or, worse still, hurled over the 
precipice into the depths below. 

Jack shuddered as the picture of this 
deep, awful chasm into which he had been 
gazing but a short time ago rose to his 
mind’s eye; there was, as he remembered 
well, nothing but a chain at each side of 
the bridge for the protection of passengers, 
and he saw at a glance the fearful conse- 
quences which must ensue if the horse 
should continue his headlong course as far 
as the gateway. He held up his hand, 
fecling, however, as he did so, that the 
warning was useless. The young lady was 
already aware of her danger, and had 
thrown herself back, pulling with all her 
weight upon the horse’s mouth, but with- 
out checking his speed in the slightest 
degree. It approached the spot where 
Jack was standing, only a few yards from 
the drawbridge. Jack gathcred himself 
together, sprang forward, and caught the 
bridle in his hand as the animal flew past. 
His arm was almost dislocated by the 
shock, but he did not let go. He lost his 
footing and was drag; long on the 
ground, but still held on firmly. Some- 
thing struck him with the force of a 
sledge-hammer three or four times, and he 
almost lost consciousness, but his fingers 
did not unclasp themselves. The horse 
stumbled, recovered itself, stumbled again, 
and then stopped. A mist and darkness 
came over Jack's eyes, but he saw, as if in 
a dream, the rider spring from her saddle 
and alight unhurt, and then the horse dis- 
appeared, and he was left lying in the road, 
which seemed to be going round and round 
with him. 

Soon a gentle hand was laid upon his 
face, and he heard voices near him. He 
opened his eyes, but a red cloud was before 

em, and he could see nothing else. He 
felt himself raised and carried eway, still 
going round and round, as it seemed. He 
was in great pain, but could not speak a 
syllable. He heard some one calling out 
for water, and rejoiced exceedingly, for 
that was what he had been trying in vain 
to ask for. When it was put to his lips he 
suffered it to glide down his throat, and 
felt refreshed. He would have asked for 
more, but could not frame his words nor 
collect his ideas sufficiently. A long and 
troubled dream, broken only by intervale 
of total unconsciousness, followed. 

When he at length revived, and ceuld 
look about him and realise what was taking 

lace, he found himself in a large room, 
Sing upon a bed, where everything was 
strange to him. A female was by his side, 
and a young lady sitting near a window, 
the jalousies of which were closed. 

‘“He is coming-to egain, miss,” 
rurse said. 

‘Is he ?—is he, really? Iam so glad! 
He will get better, then?” 


the 
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The voice sounded strange, and as if 
from a great distance. 

The lady came and looked at him and 
laid her hand upon his cheek. Jack smiled 
at her in spite of horrible pain in his head. 

“* How do you feel?” she asked, in low 
‘but earnest tones. 

Jack moved his lips, and was understood 
to say, though scarcely any voice was 
audible, ‘‘ All right!” 

The nurse then interposed, bidding him 
‘lie still, and the younger lady sat by his 
:side in silence while she went to prepare 
‘some nourishment for him. But though 
neither of them spoke, their eyes were 
fixed upon each other almost unceasingly, 
till Ji ack closed his and went on dreaming. 
But the dream was pleasanter now than 
it had been, and the vision of a fair 
-girlish face, with dark, eloquent eyes, 
full of tenderness and pity, mingled 
with other fancies—or realities, he could 
not tell which—that crowded round his 
pillow. 

After this—how long Jack could not tell, 
for he took no note of time—another visitor 
stood by his bedside, gazing down upon 
him. Jack looked at him with surprise, 
-as if he had risen out of the ground, for he 
seemed to be surrounded with a mist or 
cloud; but the mist cleared away a little 
at the sound of a man’s voice, and in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ How do you feel 
now, my boy?” Jack was able to say in 
-articulate tones, ‘ All right.” 

**He is decidedly better,” another visitor 
answered, who had come in another cloud, 
and had somehow got hold of his wrist; 
“he is doing very well now.” 

This was a surgeon; not Mr. Selborne 
of the Hailstorm, but one resident in 
Valetta, who had been summoned in haste 
at the time of Jack’s accident, and who 
still had him under his charge. 

“T can’t help fancying,” said the other, 
«« that I have seen this poor boy before. I 
never forget a face that I have once seen, 
but cannot always recollect to whom it 
belongs. I wonder whether his name is 


really Chirp. 
“Name, sir? Smith, sir,” Jack said, in 
a whisper. : 
“Smith? I know a great many Smiths,. 


but I do not recollect you as one of them.” 

“Smith ?” said Jack, with a puzzled 
look; ‘no, not Smith; Chirp—Chirp.” 

“* And your Christian name ?” 

“Chirp,” said Jack again, and closed his 
-eyes wearily. 

“Let him alone, colonel,” said the-doc- 
tor; “we fatigue him.” 


Presently Jack began again to stare |. 


around him, and fixed his eyes upon the 
faces of his visitors, looking from one to 
the other inquiringly. Then he raised his 
hand to his Forehead, which was tied about 
with bandages. > 

‘*What do you want?” the nurse asked 
him. : 

“* My hat.” 

“Your hat 
by-and-by.” 

‘* A hole in it,” he said; 
in front—in front.” 

“He is wandering again, poor boy,” 
Farm the surgeos; * you.had better leaye 

im. 


« Ah, I know him now,” said the colonel 
—Colonel Eustace, forhe it was. ‘This is 
the boy whom we met on Salisbury Plain, 
and who was shot at by the highwaymen. 
He knows me also, I think. The sight of 
my face or the sound of my voico has 
revived the impressions of that night. It 
was nearly a year agc, and I have never 


is safe;: you shall have it 
“ea pullet-hole, 


-every one of us, for 


seen him ‘since, but he scems to think of 
it as if it had only just happened.” 

‘© You had better withdraw,” the doctor 
said, once more; ‘‘he cannot bear any 
excitement ; it may be a long time before 
he, gets over this concussion.” 

**But he will recover? You think so, 
father, don’t you?” Clara, the colonel’s 
daughter, said, as soon as they were out of 
hearing. ‘This, then, is the boy that 
warned you of the highwaymen. He saved 
your life then, it may be, and now he has 
saved mine.” 

“TI don’t know about saving my life,” 
the colonel answered; ‘I could have taken 
care of myself, I dare say ; but he has saved 
yours, and that is enough for me. Yes; I 


j have to thank him that you are now here, 


Clara, and he has paid dearly, poor boy. 
It was bravely, nobly done. One of the 
men on guard, who witnessed it, said it 
was the finest, pluckiest thing he had ever 
seen. 


dared; but they jumped aside when it 
came near and let it pass. But this young 
boy sprang at the bridle and held on like 
a bull-dog. He was dragged along the 
ground thirty yards or more, torn by the 


stones, and pounded under the horse’s feet, ; 
but held on in spite of everything. The | al: 


wonder is that he was uot killed on 
the spot; but there is a Providence for 
‘ou and for him, and 
for me also, my child, lest I should have 
sorrow upon sorrow. I hope and trust he 
will be spared. I wonder whether he has 
a father or mother living. I must try to 
find out everything about him. Yes; I 
hope he will recover, but it will be an 
anxious case; it will take time and care 
and man ent. Everything that is 
possible shall be done for him, of course. 

can never repay him for the service he 
has rendered you, Clara, and me—me also 
—me in particular.” 

The colonel, it should be told, was a 
widower. He had lost his only son in the 
wars. His sole remaining joy was in his 
daughter Clara. Being now stationed at 
Malta, he had sent for her after peace was 
concluded to join. him there with Miss 
McCoy, her governess. It. may easily be 
imagined, therefore, how warmly he felt 
towards the lad who had saved his dar- 
ling’s life ot the imminent risk of his 
own. 

Downstairs he found his servant Marks 
waiting for orders. 

‘‘ Thave found out who that brave youn; 
boy is, corporal,” he said. . 

Marks saluted, and made no reply. _- 

‘You did not recognise him, Mavke 2? 

“Yes, your honour; boy Chirp; 
Majesty’s ship Hailstorm.” 

‘“©No; his name is Smith.” 

“Doctor Selborne said ‘Chirp,’ si®; 
Majesty’s ship Hailstorm. Doctor ought 
to know.” 

“ Better than the boy himself, you seem 
to think. But the name is of little conse- 
quence. This is the lad whom we picked 
up on Salisbury Plain, and who gave us 
the slip at Alton.” 

Marks was not at all surprised; at any 
rate he would not show it. Marks never 
was surprised at anything. He used to 
boast that you could never catch him 
sleeping. 

‘*Name Chirp,” he muttered to himself. 
“Doctor ought to know. Shan’t forget 
trick he played me; sossy young fellow.” 

‘He is a gallant lad,” the colonel said. 

Marks would not deny that. 

“Ought to have been soldier, sir,” he 


There were some Maltese who: 
would have stopped the horse if they had | 


said ; ‘gone and throwed himself away ; 
never make soldier now ; too limp.” 

“Tam thankful he went to sea instead,” 
said the colonel. ‘‘If you had enlisted 
him, Marks, he would not have been hero 
now; and I—I should have been child- 
less.” 

The last words were spoken to himself. 

‘Glad to hear he’s better,” Marks said. 
‘Can be moved now, suppose?” 

‘* Where should he be moved to?” 

“Hospital. Naval hospital. 
Bay.” 

“‘Nonsense; he will remain here, and 
you must help to take care of him, and 
take him out a little as soon as he is able 
to go.” 

Marks saluted again, in silence. It was 
contrary to his ideas of discipline and pro- 
priety for s young messenger boy to be 
nursed anywhere but in a sick-bay or a 
naval hospital. He lost no opportunity of 
protesting, though, for the most part by a 
significant silence, against the exceptional 
: attention lavished upon Jack in hismaster’s 
house. He would have admired Jack for 
| his gallant behaviour, if Jack had been-in 
‘his proper place; but he could not 
i patronise him under existing circumstances, 
and was, perhaps, o little jealous of him 
so. 

“TI hope he will get better now,” the 
colonel said, with an anxious look. 

“Yes, sir,” said Marks; ‘‘won’t dic 
yet; too much pluck. Wonderful how a 
man picks up when he has pluck. It’s the 
down-hearted ones that give up easy and 
die before they need.” 

‘He will live till it pleases God to take 
him, Marks,” said the colonel, gravely; ‘‘he 
is but a child, and will, I ‘trust, recover ; 
but he is in God’s hands, and we must ask 
Him to raise him up again.” 

Jack’s case proved to'be, as the surgeon 
had said, a tedious one. His wounds 
healed quickly ; and his invariable answer, 
when any one asked him how he felt, was, 
‘All right, thank you ;” but many weeks 
passed away before he was really himself 
again. The Hailstorm had gone on a 
cruise, and it was quite uncertain when she 
would return, and Jack continued an in- 
mate of Colonel Eustace’s house at Valetta 
for some time after his recovery. 

The first time he was to go out Marks 
presented himself. 

**Coloncl’s orders—look after him,” he 
said. 

“Thank you, Murks,” Clara said. “TI 
will go with him myself. I have ordereda 
calesse, and it is at the door.” 

The Maltesc calesse was a heavy carria, 
like a post-chaise, but supported on a single 
pair of large wheels, having long shafts 
which served the purpose of springs also, 
one end being supported by the wheels and 
the other by the horse... It carried two 
persons. The driver, clad only in a shirt 
and trougers with a coloured scarf round 
his waist, and barefooted, ran by the side, 
holding a long pair of reins in his hand, 
sometimes resting himself -upon the shaft. 
It was not an unpleasant kind of convey- 
ance; but its chief recommendation was 
perhaps that it was well adapted for the 
steep hills of the island. 

“Colonel's orders,” said Marks, again. 
“«T was to see to boy; no need for any one 
else, miss.” 

Clara answered only with a laugh, and 
took her place by Jack’s side in the calesse. 

** Go slowly,” she said to the driver. 

“ Slow march,” said Marks; ‘slow, do 
you hear?” i 

They started at a walk; Marks marching 
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by the driver's side, as if he had been on | 


rade. 

Outside the walls, Clara told the man to 
drive a little faster, and he put the horse to 
a trot, running along by the side with easy, 
springy steps which showed that he was 
used to the pace, and could keep it up for 
any distance. 


“Halt,” cried Marks; ‘‘colonel’s 
orders—” but no one took any notice of 
him; and he set off himself at the 
“double.” 

But the “double” was no use; and he 
was not ‘“‘limp ” enough to go faster; so, 
being left in the rear, he halted. 

‘‘Sossy young monkey,” he exclaimed; 


wee me the slip again; no discip- 
e!” 

Marks had received no particular orders 
for that occasion, but only a eral direc- 
tion to do what he could for lad; so he 
turned and went back, very hot indeed, 
slow march, to the city. 

(To be continued.) 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND. 
A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS. 


* By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ NauTicus oN us Hopsy-Horse.” 


HINKING that the meals were arranged table- 
d’héte fashion, I joined two gentlemen at 
the breakfast-table, and was about to accept 
some eggs and bacon, when the waitress rushed 
in exclaiming, ‘‘That’s not for you, sir.” Her 
tone implied that it was gross impertinence 
for a common cyclist to presume to share the 
meal of distinguished visitors. I apologised, 
but they insisted upon my sharing their fare 
until mine was ready, and made themselves so 
sociable and agreeable that I took the first op- 
portunity for Bodine out who they were. One 
of them proved to be the well-known editor of 
the ‘‘Scotsman,” who pays an annual visit to 
Tongue for the sake of the splendid fishing in 
Loch Loyal and numerous lochs in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

As it was pouring with rain, I sent off a tele- 
gram to London, then employed mysclf with 
refitting my tricycle; and having ascertained 
that the enormous strain caused by yesterday's 
wind had bent the right spoon of the brake, I 
had it straightened and a fresh stock of leathers 
made. 

At 3.30 the weather cleared up, but as the 
reply to my telegram had not come, and the 
next stage ef my journey was involved in a con- 
siderable amount of uncertainty, I gave up all 
idea of moving that day. 

At four o'clock, just as the expected telegram 
was handed to me, I heard that a trap had 
started for the ferry. ‘‘ Now's my chance,” 
thought I. ‘‘ Altnaharra can be done in four 
or five hours, but if I give the wind time to 

t up, I may be detained here for a week.” 
fhurcied down through a grove of fine trees to 


sme. 


the water's edge, and thence to a sandy point, 
where I found that the owner of the trap had 
hoisted the flag, and that the boat was a ready 
under way, 


! the boat arrives, and about the same for cross- 


45th Day. 
Loch Hope. Altnaharra. 


While waiting I enjoyed an unrivalled view 
of bonnie Ben Loyal (2,506 feet), its elegant | 
peaks showing out clearly against the sky. My 
companion remarked that this mountain is 
termed the Queen of Sutherland, and assuredly 
it deserves its reputation, The prospect was 
rendered all the more pleasing by the picturesque 
ruins of Castle Varich. In the course of con- 
versation I was advised to abandon Erriboll 
and to take the new road by Loch Hope, as 
being shorter and better in every way. 

There is no road round the Kyle, and the in- 
conveniences of this ferry are manifold. The 
following are some of them :— 

1, From half an hour to an hour must be 
allowed from the time the signal is made unti! 


Tongue. 


ing. 

5 If it is not close upon high tide there will 
j not be sufficient water Tor the large boat, there- | 
fore no one but a foot-passenger can get over at 
all, and he is obliged to display his agility by 
hopping from rock to rock for half a mile in | 
order te reach an island, and from there to risk 
his life in a cockleshell. 

We were fortunate in getting the big boat, | 
but I had to stow my tricycle close to the horse. 
On the way over it came on to blow in a con- 
trary direction, which compelled us to make 
several tacks ; so what with the whistling of the | 
wind, the flapping of the canvas, the flanking | 
of the sheets,.the heel of the boat, and the 
| horse’s heels, we all had a pretty lively time of 
| it, and I felt devoutly thankful to find myself 
| on terra firma once more at 5.30 p.m. 

After walking for two miles up a rugged steep 
incline, I came to a forbidding desert of bog 
| land called the Moin, a place that I shall not 
| forget in a hurry. There is an old and very 
; true saying on board ship, 


“When the rain 's before the wind, | 
Your topsail halliards you must mind.” 


This was the case with me at that particular | 
moment. It had been perfectly calm during | 


the rain of this morning, but no sooner had it | | 
ceased than a breeze sprang up and quickly in. | |), 


creased to a gale. Of topsail halliards I had 
ndéhe, but my hat was quite enough for me to 
“mind.” As to my tricycle, it was a positive 
encumbrance. 

The road was level and good, and I knew that 
it had been constructed at an immense expense 
for the benefit of wayfarers like myself, and yet, 
ungrateful man, I did not appreciate it, but 
Gronled and grumbled all the way to Moin | 

‘ouse (house on the moss). This, like Gualin, 


has been erected to shelter the storm-stricken | | 


traveller; and allow me to recommend these 
establishments to those whe are always sighing 
for a “ breath of fresh air.” 

From the house I rode two miles down to the 
brow of the dangerous dip leading to the Chain 
Ferry. Here I stopped to admire the splendid 
view of Loch Hope. A beach of pearly white 
sand marked its varied outline, and the com- 
bined effect of wood, fields, and homesteads | 
| formed _a very pleasing rural scene, reminding | 


me of Loch 


| dinner, and 


in this instance the high land was on a much 
grander scale, spiky Tugged Ben Hope, 3,040 
feet, being the chief feature in the landscape. 

At the lodge just above the ferry I turned to 
the left along the north side of the lake. Heavy 
masses of cloud began to gather about the 
mountain tops, and two or three short sharp rain 

walls came sweeping over the water, which 
added indeed ae the steel ct the scenery, but. 
not to my comfort. e road was pretty good 
for a ‘mile or two, then T encountered @ series. 
of troublesome ups and downs, and the surface. 
became loose and rough. 

I had not gone far before a sense of faintness. 
crept over me. In the middle of the day, 
having made ap my mind that, what between 
the rain and the ferry, there was no chance 
of getting away, I had reserved my appetite for 
ater on, in my anxiety to catch the 
boat, the subject of eating had not entered into 
my head. This neglected feeling now be; to 
show unpleasant signs of asserting itself, and 
on considering how it could be @ppeased, I 
came to the conclusion that, as the nearest inm 
was about twenty miles off, the only thing to 
be done was to beg my bread by the wayside. 

I soon came toa bothie, but as it lay a short 
distance from the road, and did not look particu- 
larly inviting, I passed it by. I had cause to 
regret this, for no others appe ahead, though 
8 al mocked me from the opposite side of the 
vater. A shepherd of whom I made inquiries 
invited me to his hut, but as it was the one I 
had left behind, time would not allow me to 
return, 

At the east end of the loch I passed along 
the base of Ben Hope, a grand sight, terrace 


above terrace of wood and rock, crowned by 


stupendous peaks exquisitely broken. I had 
resolved to get refreshment at Cashildhu (a few 


n in Inverness-shire. Only | scattered houses at the lyead of the lake), but on 
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joining the road from Erriboll I found the road 
so excellent that I determined to run on and 
take my chance. 

I now entered Strath More, a deep valley in 


the heart of the hills ; its grassy sides sloped up 
to a rampart of rock from whence auoraeae 
‘blocks had fallen, among which the road wound 
its way. 1 spun along rapidly for two miles, 
and at last. adwelling came in sight. I accosted 
two men who were outside the door; one, whom 
I took to be the owner, told me to go in and 
make myself at home, at the same time request- 
ing a ride on my tricycle, This I, as usual, de- 
clined, but on being urged I Er in, on the 
principle that one good turn deserves another. 

fy diplomacy, however, was rather thrown 
away, as it afterwards transpired that he did 
not belong to the place at all. 

On entering I was cordially received by the 
mistress, and a strapping wench was directed to 
zet scones and milk before me. I made such 
havock with the latter that, in spite of my de- 
claring that I should not want any more, the 
good dame went off to milk the cow again. In her 
absence I. carried on a mild flirtation with the 
maiden fair, and was much amused with her 
naive remarks. Among other things she told me 
that she had not been farther than thirty miles 
from her mother’s apron-strings in her life; 
she had never seen a railway, and what was 
more, ‘‘ didn’t want to!” Presently the master 
<a shepherd) came in with five dogs, who 
stretched themselves in various attitudes before 
the fire. This led me to inquire as to the truth of 
several wonderful-stories which I had. heard 
sbout the collie. He said that these were chiefly 
exaggerations, but that he at least could bear 
witness to the fact that, although he had charge 
of.some thousands of sheep, his dogs would 
always detect and drive away a stranger. 

9.45 p.m. I resumed my journey on a road 
that was level and good for two miles to Mussel ; 
from thence it inclined steadily up the north 
side of the glen for about three more. As I 
ascended, the murmur of the river beneath met 
my ear, and the rays of the moon gave just 
sufficient light to show that I was missing some 
fine mountain scenery. 

The shepherd had made some remark about 
an open burn, but I was taken completely aback 
by finding myself on the edge of a broad rapid 
stream of unknown depth. No one enjoys a tub 
more than myself at the proper time, but at 
this hour of the night, with a tricycle in tow, 
the Prospect was anything but inviting. How- 
ever, off came my shoes and stockings, and in I 
went. Ugh! so cold! It was shallower than 
it looked, so I got across pretty easily. I then 
remembered that this very stream (Alt-na- 
Caillach) makes a splendid fall of 800 feet not 
very far from the ford, and that in the neigh- 
bourhood one of the most remarkable ruins in 
Scotland is to be seen—viz., the tower of Dun 


Dornadillo, which tradition says was once a noreply. Louder; still none. Having read of 


Scotch king’s hanting-box. 

1t was now clondy and pitch dark, and my 
attention was wholly occupied in trying to make 
out my way. About a mile above the ford I 
came to the watershed, and the road appeared 
to be level for some distance, then it gently de- 
clined. I had been told that there were no 
dangers, so I’ ran along with confidence ; occa- 
sionally I got on to the 
went flop into the ditch by the wayside, but 
altogether I seemed to keep to the road by in- 
stinct. 

When the clouds parted alittle I endeavoured 
to make out what kind of country I was pad- 
dling through, and took it to be bog and open 
moor. At one place I passed two or three de- 
tached houses all in darkness, and by-and-by 
I found myself being carried down a rather 
steep descent ; at the same time I sighted a 
gleam of water, and presently rode by what 
proved to be Loch Meadie. On gaining the 
summit of a hill beyond that, the moon shone 
out brilliantly, and my heart was gladdened by 


more than one ardent lover contriving to attract 


, his lady's attention by throwing gravel at her 


grassy edge, and once | 


seeing before me the high lend which I recog- 


nised as that about Loch Naver. 


1 now spurted ahead mere rapidly, and just 


after I had calculated that Altnaharra could not 
be far off I sighted the bridge on my right. 
‘*Here we are,” cried I; ‘‘but where are 
the three roads? Ah, there is one.” I dis- 
mounted. ‘‘ But it’s too narrow ; this cannot 
be the place. Yet that’s the bridge, without 
doubt, its three arches stand out clearly enough. 
Still it can’t be the right one.” 

Havirg come to this conclusion, I mounted 


and ran on in momentary expectation of soelng ' 


another bridge. No, not a sign of one; an 
after a mile and a half of this I became alarmed. 
Why, where am I going? The wind is 
behind instead of ahead, as it has been all 
night, and by the pole star I am steering to the 
northward of east instead of due south. The 
high land too looks queer. Bother! I’m all 
wrong. What a fool I was to suppose that two 
bridges of that size would be close together in 
this out-of-the-way place! Of course that must 
have been Altnaharra, and here I am flying u| 
Strath Naver as fast as I can go.” Back 
went, but it took me some time to do the one 
and a half miles against the wind. 

Once more the three arches came in view, 
and leaving my machine by the wayside, I 
walked towards them with the intention of 
ascertaining my whereabouts. As I drew 
nearer so the bridge seemed to recede ; then it 
changed altogether, and I found myself close to 
THREE WHITEWASHED BUILDINGS! Never in 
the whole course of my life had I been so ab- 
surdly deceived, for from the road I would have 
wagered any odds that a bridge was before me. 

. “*T'll knock these people up,” thought I, 
going to the house door. There were no blinds, 
nor any sign of its being inhabited, and after 
hammering and shouting for some time, I gave 
it up and returned to the road. 

The question now was, whether I should take 
shelter in one of the sheds or go on, The night 
being very fine, I made up my mind to proceed 
as best I might until daylight, which could not 
be far off. 

I pegged along at a good pace for about 
twenty minutes, when suddenly the bark of a 
dog, and immediately afterwards the voices of 
men, startled the midnight air. Welcome! 
thrice welcome sounds to a benighted traveller. 
With a voice tremulous from excitement I asked 
the distance and direction of Altnaharra, and 
should not have been surmrived at any auswer, 
80 utterly bewildered had I become. Neverthe- 
less I could hardly believe my ears on hearing 
“Two miles straight aliead ;” therefore if I hi 
only gone quietly on, and had not been Jed astray 
RA the vision, I should have been in the land of 

‘od long ago. It turned out that these men 
had been celebrating a birthday at the hotel, 
and that they lived in the very house which I 
had been trying to take by storm ! 

In the due course of time Altnaharra Hotel 
was reached, and hurrah! there was a light in 
one of the windows, I drew up at the door 
and tried to get in ; it was locked. I rapped; 


window, I tried this dodge at the lighted one. 


[_, 


find mud and pebbles, and not wish- 
the glasc, I began with the former, 
Crack! 


T could only 
ing to brea. 

Baing unsuccessful, I lobbed a pebble. 
‘« Enough to rouse the seven sleepers,” thought 


I. After waiting a little while I tried again, 
and, although in my desire to save the window 
my aim was not very accurate, I succeeded in 
striking the pane several times, but all to no 
purpose. At last my patience became exhausted, 
and taking a stone in my fist, I banged at the 
door until the building echoed again. The effect 
was magical. Up flew the window, out popped 
a head, and a shrill voice from amid a forest of 
curl-papers demanded, ‘‘ What's the matter ?” 
On explaining my situation I was let in, havin; 
left my accommodating steed under a tree ; an 
after refreshing myself with some biscuits, I 
retired to roost at 2.30 a.m. 
Tongue to Altnaharra (vid Loch 
Hope)... Se vo «. = 30 miles, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ILL-USED BOY; 


OR, LAWRENCE AARTLEY’S 
GRIEVANCES. 


By Mns. E!Loart, 
Author of “Jack and John,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—SALLY GRANT AT THE 
STATION AGAIN. 


AWRENCE waited and waited in the 
L bathing-machine, but no one came to 
assist him out ; and when he looked out of 
the holes in the machine no one was to be 
seen. It was not a pleasant position; he 
was very cold and hungry, and, though 
the tide began to recede, it was a long time 
before he was able to leave the machine. 
When he did so it was nearly twelve 
o'clock, and he found his uncle very 
anxious and uneasy about him. Tom had 
not been near the place to give any tidings 
of him. Z 

Lawrence felt vexed and hurt when he 
heard this. He had be; to take an 
interest in Tom, and to tl that some- 
thing might be made of him, and now how 
had Tom tarned out ?—‘‘a thorough little 
villain,” and had left Lawrence shamefully 
in the lurch while he had run off to his 
friends, and was no doubt laughing at his 
expense. 
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Lawrence felt very ill-used indeed, and 
began to talk in his old style. 

“What could be expected of a cad like 
that but a lie?” he said; ‘‘and he should 
know better than ever to trust such a fellow 
or any like him again.” 

Mr. Hartley shook his head. 

“TI cannot help believing in poor little 
Tom still, Lawrence. If I were to sce him 
again I would trust him again; and if an- 
other such as he were to come in my way 
I would still trust him as I have trusted 
Tom. Something must have prevented 
the poor little fellow from coming here, 
and I cannot help thinking that we 
shall yet see or hear of poor little Tom 
again.” 

However, they saw and heard nothing of 
‘Tom while at Southborne, though Mr. 
Hartley and James looked out for him 
every time they went out of doors. Even} 
Lawrence, whenever he saw & group of | 
ragged boys, glanced at them to seeif Tom 
was of the number, but no Tom was forth- 
coming. And at last, when the days were 
shortening fast, and the autumn had given 
way to winter, they returned to London, 
Mr. Hartley feelin; ig Better and stronger for 
the change, and Lawrence ready to work 
hard for what remained of the term to 
make up for lost time. 

When Christmas came Robert went down 
to Oak’s End to spend a week at his friend 
the vicar’s. Lawrence missed him more 
than some months back he would have 
thought it possible he could miss his coun- 
try cousin; and when the time came for 
Robert to return home it was with quite a 
feeling of pleasure that he went to the 
station to meet him. Ted came too, and 
while they were waiting for the train, of 
all people in the world, up came Sally 
Grant. 

Lawrence did not feel half so annoyed at 
her presence as he had done the first time 
he saw her ; on the contrary, he stepped u 
to her good-naturedly enough, and aske 
her how she was. 


“O’im thrivin’ foinely,” said Sally, and 
she looked it. Service seemed to agree 
with her, for she was neat and trim, and 
decidedly better dressed than when Law- 
rence had first made her acquaintance. 
“*T’m gettin’ on first-rate,” she said, ‘as I 
told Master Robert tew tell mither when he 
went down to Oak’s End. He came tew 


see me before he went, an’ missis sent a 
parcel tew her sister, an’ I sent a necktie 
tew mither, but somethin’s turned up since 
then that I thought he’d like to bear 
aboot, so missis said she’d spare me tew 
come an’ meet him. It’s about that poor 
little Tom,” she said, confidentially. 

“What about him?” asked Lawrence, 
eagerly. ‘‘Has the little rascal turned up 
again P”” 

“ An’ he isn’t a little rascal, Maester 
Hartley,” said Sally, almost angrily, ‘an’ 
it’s @ shame of you to call him so. My 


aunt, Mrs. Jones, yew remember, that | 


brought yew home in the van when you 
were taken ill in Epping Forest—” 


Lawrence felt his face flushing, but he | 
bore even this with calmness, and Sally , 


went on, 

‘Well, she came this morning, an’ told 
me there’s some people in her house— 
weaver folk—an’ they’ve got a boy staying 


with them that they got acquainted with | 


when they all went hopping together in 
the summer. And his name was Tom, and 
he kept askin 
Hartley, who'd been very to him, and 
a Maester Robert; so missis and I both 
thought that must be Tom. I’ve seen him, 
you know, Maester Hartley, when I’ve been 
round to your place; an’ missus thought 
the best thing would be for me to come 
an’ meet Maester Robert here—I knowed 


he was comin’ by this train—an’ tell him | 


about poor little Tom.” 

“Poor little Tom!” said Lawrence, 
angrily, feeling for the moment as ill-used 
as over he had done; ‘‘I should like to 
know what he has to say about leaving me 
in the bathing-machine as he did—little 
rascal!” 

“<I know nowt about that,” said Sally, 
sturdily, ‘‘but I'll never believe Tom’s a 
rascal ; we only know he hasn’t been taught 
better—just as yew might have been your- 
self, Maester Hartley, if yew hadn’t had a 
good father and mother.” 

Lawrence began to think that Sally 
would be better away, and turned from her 
with something of his old loftiness of 
manner. Just then the train came up, and 
Robert, catching sight of his friends, looked 
all smiles from the window of the railway 
carriage. Out he sprang presently, with 
his little portmanteau, and shook hands 
heartily with his friends, and then with 
Sally. 

‘This is good of you,” he said; “ and 
Sally too !—that’s something like coming 
home!” 

‘An’ are they all well at Oak’s End, 
Master Robert?”’ asked Sally, ‘‘and weren’t 
they main glad tew see you, an’ I’m goin’ 
home myself in the summer for a week, 
missus says, and is fayther the better of 
his rheumatics, an’ has the baby grown?” 

Robert answered these inquiries to Sally’s 
satisfaction, and then he heard fror. her 
about poor Tom. 

“T think we ought to go and see aim,” 
said Robert to his friends; ‘uncle would 
like to hear of him.” E 

They were ready to go, and, calling a 
cab, the three boys got in, while Sally 
went back to her mistress. They had a 
little trouble in finding the street—cabs are 
not frequent in that part of the world— 
still the driver did his best, for Ted got on 
the box, so that between them they arrived 
before it was quite dark at the place where 
Tom had sought shelter. 

It was an old-fashioned house that had 
seen better days, and had come down to 
be inhabited by 
had never in his life been in such a place. 


now he was ill for a Mr. | 


poor people. Lawrence | advan 


But the people were all decent, though 
poor, quietly earning their living by weav- 
ing or other poor trades. They asked first. 
for Mrs. Jones, thinking it would be best. 
for her to introduce ‘ oe 
them to Tom and his 
friends, andshe came 
downstairs in answer 
to the three knocks _ 
the woman who let 2 
them in told them g 
they should give. 
She was verypleased {\\ & > 
to see them, and full 

of gratitude to Ro- 
bert for having, as 
she said, ‘‘ saved her 
dear lambs.” Ted |) 
said afterwards that | 
to hear her talk you 
would think that 
wolves abounded in ; 
Epping Forest. And, in answer to their in- 
quiries about Tom, and the people he was 
with, she told them the latter were very 
decent folks, and some time after they re- 
turned from hopping Tom had come to 
them with a black eye and many bruises, 
and as far as they could make out—for Tom 
seemed afraid of telling too much—he had 
run: sway from some ‘‘ queer customers, 
who woul have made him as bad as them- 
selves.” The people he was with had lost 
a boy not long since of Tom’s age, and 
had no other children; and Tom was able 
to earn something by selling matches, so 
that they had got on very well together 


uf 


| till he fell ill, when, feeling pretty sure 
! from what she had heard Sally tell her 


that Tom was the very boy Mr. Hartley 
and the young gentlemen had been so good 
to, she had just stepped round that morn- 
ing to Sally to ask her if it wouldn’t be as 
well they should be told where Tom was to 
be found. 

Could they go up and see Tom? Why, 
yes, she was sure they could; but she 
would just run up first and tell Mr. Miles 
and Tom that they had company coming, 
so as not to take them by surprise. 

“And give that littie villain time to 
make up some fine story,” said Lawrence, 
feeling that Tom was likely to be a griev- 
ance he had never done with. 


(To be continued.) 


FISH, AND HOW TO CATCH THEM. 


By J. Hargiscton KEENE, 


Author of “The Practical Fisherman” “' Fishing~ 
Tackie, and How to Make it,” ets. 


PART Il. 
FISH OF PREY. 


ils the preceding part of this series I discussed 
in as succinct a manner as possible the 
methods of fishing for those fish with which 
my boy-friends are most likely to become ac- 
quainted before they reach the middle of their 
teens, Not unfrequently, however, before they 
are inducted into the pursuit of trout end sal- 
mon, they will meet perch and pike as poachers 
unbidden on the roach, dace, carp, or gudgeon 
swim, and it may therefore be advisable to give 
some particulars likely to lead to the capture of 
such intruders, not only when they are intru- 
ding, but when they are prowling their usval 
happy hunting-grounds in search of what they 
may devour. 

Bofore passing ‘on to perch, however, I may 
eously refer to eels, inasmuch as they 
are in the border-land, as it were, between fish 
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of prey, properly so called, and the non-preyin, 
. fish before treated. Therefore cels bo it!” | 


HOW TO CATCH EELS, 


The eel feeds chiefly at night-time. Not al- 
ways is this so, however. Occasionally, during 
damp, warm, ‘‘ muggy ” days, a grig or small eel 
may be taken with a dead bait or lob-worm. 
This is generally when thunder is about, for,*as 
Shakespeare noted in ‘Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” 
eels are easily stirred up from their beds during 
the prevalence of this electric disturbing agency. 
But at night-time the eels hold high car- 
nival, ond then alone is ho able to capture 
sleeping fish and quiescent insects, worms, 
larvie, etc., and therefore at night is he taken in 
the largest quantities. 

There are two or three ways of catching this 
slippery fish. One is to use very strong barbel 
tackle and baits; and this is suitable for night 
and day fishing indiscriminately. The others 
are three—‘‘sniggling,” “* bobbing,” and ‘cel- 
lining.” There is a fourth method, but that is 
not even of the nature of angling. It consists 
in taking advantage of the migratory instincts 
of the fish, aud placing eel-baskets made of 
wicker work, with the head downward in spring, 
and upward in reference to the stream in 
autumn. These baskets are sometimes baited 
with fresh offal or live baits, and often are | 
remarkably productive, 

The first of the thre: methods is termed 
“‘sniggling,” and this is how it is done. First 

t some worms, and as the eel, when hungry, 
is not very particular, it is not necessary to be 
so yourself in regard to the species of worm ; but 
lob-worms are best. These are to be threaded 
on loose worsted, and we are told by the ordinary 
fishing-books that the method is cruel, but | 
if worms are used at all it is difficult to see ; 
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how it can be avoided. I am not one of 
those who are so positive that yreat sufferin; 
is undergone by the worm. The poct’s ol 
dictum that the poor beetle, that we tread 
upon, in corporeal sufferance, ‘feels a pang as 
great as when a giant dies,” is too absurd to be 
countenanced for a moment. A momentary 
pang there is for the crushed beetle, but after 
that—nothing ; for after the seat of sensation is 
destroyed, even if the nerves quiver and the 
muscles are contorted, there can be no actual 
pain. So is it with the worm. I always de- 
capitate itand use the tail, which wriggles, it is 
true, not I believe with pain, but a contrac- 
tion of the muscles occasioned by what phy- 
siologists term ‘‘reflex action,” or a sort of 
return action. Besides, as the head and centre, 
literally and truly, of the nervous system is 
destroyed, the actual suffering must be nil. 
However, if boys decide to avoid the use of 
the wriggling worm, the next best bait is shreds 
of fresh meat and offal. These, because of their 
tougher nature, must not be threaded the entire 
length, but crosswise through them, and then 
tied up in a bunch, each one, till a large ball 
of worsted and bait is furnished. This is let 
overboard, attached to a string, where eels are 
expected to congregate—as soon asit gets dark— 
and when the tugging at it shows that some 
fish are at work, is hauled quickly up, and the 
fish lifted into the boat or thrown on land, for 
the recurved tecth and the voracity of the eel 
will not permit it to cease its hold, and so it is 
captured. ‘. 

‘his is sniggling, and on dark warm nights, 
from about the middle of June to that of August, 
it is very pretty sport, as there are no Gordian 
knots in your line to undo, and your only effort 
consists in killing the wrigyling fish, which is 
best done by cutting throug the spinal column 
just at the base of the skull, or Vinocking its 


tail against a stone or any hard substance. In 
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the latter part of the fish there is a lymphatic 
heart, which is very easily injured, the injury 
being fatal, ' 

Bobbing for eels is performed in daylight, and 
as it may be repugnant to some to use a live 
worm with a needle or hook in it, the following 
procedure will make a very good substitute. 
Get a large size hook and tie it on fairly stout 

imp ; attach this to about three yards of line. 
Rov cut a thin stick from the edge—not very 
thin—and bind on a piece of stoutish wire 
rather sharpened at the end. Curve this 
slightly so as to give it a better chance of penc- 
trating recesses and of being introduced into 
corners and under stones. ‘The hook is now 
baited with a piece of raw flesh—it mast be fresh 
—and this in turn is placed on the end of the 
wire. The stick and wire are held in one hand, 
and the line attached to the hook in the other. 
Guide the bait under roots and in crevices until 
you find a bite, then withdraw the wire, leaving 
the hook and meat with the eel ; after a little 
time firmly, but without striking, draw the eel 
out, 

As I said, this is a good substitute for the 
ordinary bobbing process, which is as follows : 
A stout reedlé is tied and bound securely to a 
line at its middle, so that when it is held u 
it is suspended crosswise. The line is lai 
by the side of the needle, and the latter is 
pushed up a worm until it is completely hidden. 
The worm is now placed on the wire. This is 
a most deadly style, and, as the worm is without 
sensation of pain almost instantly, I do not at all 
see that it is more dreadful than placing the same 
worm on a hook—if so bad, indeed ! ‘The bait is 
then introduced intotiny holes in the mud whence 
bubbles are sometimes seen issuing, and under 
stones, roots, etc. The best times are during 
the hottest summer days—at least, that is my 


experience, 
(To be continued.) 


ST. DOMINIC’S: 


By Toe AUTHOR oF ‘‘THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE GUINEA WATCH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—GOOD-BYE TO ST. DOMINIC’S. 


ND now, reader, we are at the end of 
our story, and there only remain the 
usual “last words” before we say good- 


on 

8t. Dominic's flourishes still, and only 
last season beat the county by five wickets ! 
The captain on that occasion was a fellow 
called Stephen Greenfield, who carried his 
bat for forty-eight in the first innings. 
He is a big fellow, is the captain, and has 

t a moustache. Though he is the oldest 
Foy at St. Dominic's, every one talks of 
him as ‘‘ Greenfield junior.” He is vastly 

ular, and fellows say there never was 
such a good Sixth at the school since the 
days of his brother, Greenfield senior, five 
yeara ago. The captain is an object of 
special awe among the youngsters of the 

‘ourth Junior, who positi uake in 
their shoes whenever fis ly form ap- 
pears in the upper corridor. 

These youngsters, by the way, are still 
the liveliest section of St. Dominio’s. The 
names Guinea-pig and Tadpole have died 
out, and left behind them only the Butter- 
cups and Daisies, who, however, are as 
fierce rivals and as inky scamps as even 
their predecessors were. There is a lout 
of a fellow in the Fourth Senior, called 
Bramble, who is extremely ‘‘down” on 


these juveniles, always snubbing them, 


and along with one Padger, a friend of 
his, plotting to get them into trouble. 
But somehow they are not much afraid of 
Bramble, whereat Bramble is particularly 
furious, and summons Padger to a ‘‘ meet- 
ing” about once a week in his study; there 
to take counsel against these irreverent 
Buttercups and Daisies. 

About the only other fellow the reader 
will recollect is Paul, now in the Sixth—a 
steady-going sort of fellow, who, by the 
way, has just won the Nightingale Scholar- 
ship, greatly to the delight of his particular 
friend, the captain. 

Last year the Fifth tried to revive an old 
institution of their form, in the shape of a 
newspay entitled the ‘ Dominican,” 
directed chiefly against the members of 
the Sixth. But somehow the undertaking 
did not come off. The ‘ Dominican” was 
a very wild affair for one thing, and there 
was nothing amusing about it for another 
thing, and there was a good deal offensive 
about it for another thing ; and for another 
thing, the captain ordered it to be taken 
down off the wall on the first day of its 


appearance, and announced that if he had ; 


any more of this nonsense he would thrash 

one or two whose names he mentioned, 

and knock one or two others out of the first 
leven. 


The “Dominican” hag not appeared 
| since. 

The big cricket match against the county 
I spoke of just now was a famous event 
'for more reasons than one. The chief 
reason, of course, was the glorious victory 
of the old school; but another reason, 
almost as notable, was the strange muster 
of old boys who turned up to witness the 
exploits of the ‘‘ youngsters,” 

There was Tom Braddy, for instance, 
smoking # bigcigar the size of a pencil -case, 
looking the picture ofasnob. Aud with him 
a vacant-looking young man with a great 
crop of whiskers on his puffy cheeks. His 
name was Simon. The great idea of these 
two worthies seemed to be to do the grand 
before their posterity. They were con- 
vinced in their own minds that in this they 
were completely successful, but no one else 
saw it. 

Boys took a good deal more interest in 
a lame gentleman present, who was crack- 
ing jokes with everybody, and hobbling 
about from one old cropy to another in 2 
manner that was perfectly frisky. Every 
one seemed to like Mr. Pembury, and not 
a few to be afraid of him. Perhaps that 
was because he was the editor of a well- 
known paper of the day, and every one 


likes to be on good terms with an editor. 
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Then there were a batch of fellows whose | 
names we need hardly enumerate, who had 
run over from Oxford, or Cambridge, or | 
London, for the day, and who got into | 
clusters between the innings and talked | 
and laughed a great deal oyer old times, | 
when ‘Bully did this,” and ‘Rick did | 
that,” and so on. A nice lot of fellows 
they looked on the whole, and one or two, 
so people said, were doing well. 

But among these the lions of the day 
were two friends who strolled about arm- 
in-arm, and appeared far more at home in 
St. Dominic’s even than the boys them- 
selves. One of them was the big brother 
of the captain—a terrible fellow by all 
accounts. He rowed in the boat of his 
’Varsity the last year he was at Cambridge, 
and since then he has been called to | 
the bar, and no one knows what else! 
People say Oliver Greenfield is a rising 
man; if so, we may hear of him again. | 


At any rate, in the eyes of 
the admiring youngsters of 
St. Dominic’s he was a great 
man already. 

So was his friend Wrays- 
ford, a fellow of his college, 
and a ‘‘coach” for indus- 
trious undergraduates. He 
does not look like a tutor, 
certainly, to judge by his 
jovial face and the capers he 
persisted in cutting with 
some of his old comrades 
of years ago. But he is one, 
and St. Dominic’s Junior 
eyed him askance shyly, and 
thought him rather more 
learned and formidable a 
person than the old Doctor 
himself. 

No one enjoyed themselves 
on that day more than these 
two, who prowled about 
and visited every nook and 
cranny of the old place— 
studies, passages, class- 
zones Fourth Junior and 
all. 

The match is over, the jubila- 
tions of victory have subsided, and 
one by one the visitors depart. 
Among the last to leave are Oliver 
and Wraysford; they have stayed 
to dine with the Doctor, and when 


at last they do turn their backs 
on the old school it is getting 
late. 


Stephen accompanies them down to the 
station. On the way they pass the well- 
known Cockchafer. " The old board is still 
there, but a new name is upon it. 
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‘Hullo! what’s become of Cripps?” 
asks Wraysford. 

‘Oh! he’s gone,” said Stephen. ‘Didn’t 
you know?” 

““No! When was that?” 

“The very time you and Noll went up 
to Cambridge. The magistrates took away 
his licence for allowing gambling to go on 
at his house. He stuck on at the lock- 
house for some time, and then disappeared 
suddenly. They said he was wanted for 
some bit of swindling or other. Anyhow, 
he’s gone.” 

«And a very good riddance too,” says 
Oliver. 

“So it is,” replies Stephen. 


“By the 
way, Noll, vhat’s the last news 


of 


Loman ?” 

“Oh! I meant to tell you. He’s coming 
home; I had a letter from him a week or 
two ago. He says the four or five years 
farming and knocking about in Australia 


have pulled him together quite. You know 
how ill he was when he went out ?”” 

‘(So he was,” says Wraysford. 

“* He’s coming home to be near his father 
and mother. He’s been reading law, he 
says, out in the backwoods, and means to 
go into his father’s office.” 

“T’m glad he’s coming home,” says 

Wraysford. ‘Poor fellow! I wonder 
when he’ll come down to this old place 
axain? 
A silence follows, and Oliver says, 
‘« When he does, I tell you what: we must 
all make up a jolly party and come down 
together and help him through with it.” 

“ Well, old man!” said Stephen, taking 
his brother’s arm, “if it hadn’t been for 
you, he—” 

“Hullo, I say! there’s the train com- 
ing!” breaks out Oliver. ‘‘ Look alive, 
you fellows, or we shall be late!” 

(THE END.) 


Some old Dominicans, 


A Race for Life.—(See page 626.) 
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HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 


a W HAT a lovely morning !” Such was my ! 

involuntary exclamation on jumpin, 
out of bed and throwing epen the little lattices 
window overlooking the broad ocean flashing 
gloriously in the morning sunshine. 


“Through the half-opened casoments 
Now there blew 
A sweet fresh air—that of the flowers and sea 
Mingled together smelt deliciously”— 


tempting one to throw on a few clothes and run 
down to the beach for an early dip. 

I was on a solitary walking tour for the ex- 
press pu of ‘blowing off steam,” and by 
good hard physical exertion endeavouring to dis- 
sipate the effects of a rather severe mental etrain 
—a capital prescription, by the way, for such 
a complaint—not following any particular cut- 
out route, but wandering from scene to scene as 
inclination _ prompted. This desultory pedes- 
trianism had at length Jed me as far as one of 
our northern counties, whose craggy shores I had 
for some days been skirting, revelling in the 
grandeur of the dark wave-beaten cliffs, and at 
times arriving, as I had the night before, soaked 
through and thoroughl: tired out, at a little 
village of the Enoch Arden type, where 


“Long lines of cliff breaking, had left a chasm, 
And in the chasm were foam and yellow 
sands,” 


and a small cluster of fisher-folk’s cottages nest- 
ling closo to the rugged declivity. There seemed 
on that wild coast to be harmony in the very 
discord of the sea-birds’ screech, and one could 
thoroughly enter into the feelings of one who so 
fully understood the subject zoologically when he 
so finely describes a similar scene. ‘1 have often 
rested,” he says, ‘‘ under rocks like these, atten- 
tive to the various sounds over my head ; which, 
mixed with the deep roar of the waves slowly 
swelling and retiring from the vast caverns be- 
neath, have produced a fine effect. The sharp 
voice of the gulls, the frequent chatter of the 
guillemots, the loud note of the auks, the scream 
of the herons, together with the deep periodical 
croak ef the cormorants, which serves as a base 
to the rest, have often furnished me with a con- 
cert, which, joined to the fine scenery surround- 
ing me, afforded in a high degree that species of 
pleasure which results from the novelty and the 
gloomy majesty of the entertainment.” 

The morning had broken fresh and lovely 
after the heavy downpour of the previous night, 
and a “dip” before breakfast was too temptin 
to be resisted, so opening my knapsack I po 
on some flannels and crept carefully down the 
old creaking staircase, none of the inmates of 
the litile inn being astir as yet. Having les 
myself out and found my way to the strip of 
sand below, I enjoyed a splendid swim. 

On my return upwards by the zigzag flight 
of steps, half hewn, half timbered in the face 
of the cliff, and forming the sole communi- 
cation between the beach and the village above, 
it astonished me to meet my old host of the inn 
breathlessly descending, a sharp turn in the 
rude staircase having concealed us from each 
other until we were suddenly face to face, His 
evident anxiety was quickly relieved by the 
sight of me safe and sound, all aglow from the 
effects of my early bath. 

“Eh, sir!” he exclaimed, shaking me by the 
hand in the rough and ready fashion of these 
parts, his honest face beaming at the same time 
with undisguised pleasure, ‘‘ right glad am I tae 
see ye, hale and hearty, and no, as I had feared, a 
gude mile or sae oot yonder!” 

Following the direction of his outstretched 
arm, I noticed a long line of broken water ex- 
tending seawards, at right angles to the cliffs, 


‘on to their destruction. 
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and ubout a couple of miles from where we were 
standing. 

“Yonder, sir,” he continued, ‘‘ where you see 
the trouble in the water, lies the ‘Kelpie’s Reef,’ 
and mony is the gude ship that has left her ribs 
on that dreadfal ridge out there! Some say 


lits name comes frae the ‘kelp’ seaweed that 
j flourishes brawly on the dead men’s banes, and 


ithers that it is sae called frae the ‘ Kelpy,’ the 
ill spirit o’ the waters, ye ken, that wiles sailors 
How that may be I 
canna say, but in truth it isa dreary, awesome 
spot, and I mysel’ hae seen as mony as five fair 
vessels gae tae pieces there in one winter, and 
never a goul left to tell the tale ! 

“That, though,” he added, shading his eyes 
and looking seawards, ‘‘ was afore the bell war 
chained ta the lang end o’ the Toes there: just 
where ye can see that hindermaste bit o’ black 
rock peeping abune the purlin’ white foam like a 
muckle whale’s back, that’s whaur the bell 
hangs, and o’ a windy nicht—hech ! ye can hear 
it frae the shore here tolling oot its warning tae 
ony passing ship, and telling o' the terrible jagged 
rocks sae near at haund, and yet sae unbeknown.” 

J called to mind Southey’s rendering of tho 
sinister story of the Inchcape rock. How the 
Abbot of Abberbrothock kindly chained a bell 
on the site of the present ‘‘ Bell Rock” light- 
house, so that— 


“When the rock was hid by the surge’s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell,” 


and how the reprehensible Ralph the Rover, cut- 
ting it adrift in hopes of some good wreckage 
turning up, himself came to grief through want 
of the friendly warning ; but I failed to see ex- 
actly how, in the present instance, the distant 
reef, now rapidly becoming visible as the tide 
receded, a terrible chevaux de frise, certainly, 
from a maritime point of view, could have a0 
jeopardised my own safety but a few minutes be- 
fore, until farther enlightened by my informant. 

“The tide, sir,” he continued, ‘‘is now rush- 
ing round that point oot there at the rate of 
an express train. It sweeps richt shorewards 
through tho bay, and had you been bat half an 
honr later, sir, in running doon the braes here to 
tak’ your swim—” He broke off abruptly, but 
added with a smile as we turned to mount home- 
wards, ‘‘ Weell, breakfast would ha’e been 
raether cauld by the time you got back to it, 
‘and you ha’o been racther caulder drifting oot 
yonder, seawards !"" 

I digested my host’s remarks with my 
tea, toast, and haddocks, glad to feed on the fish 
instead of them feeding on me! Much happier 
to be safely on shore than in the predicament of 
Mr. Tom Noddy in John Leech’s picture, who, 
urging his steed into the water, much against 
its equine inclination, suddenly found himself 
in tho unpleasant position of being ‘‘ouT aT 
8RA!” to his own horror, but to the amusement 
of sundry sprightly damsels before whom he had 
been desirous of ‘ showing off” ! 

Breakfast over, I began to question mine host 
as to what he considered the best way of spend- 
ing the day, meaning to make my headquarters 
chez lui for somo little time, and explore the 
country round about. : 

He suggested varions routes, but the ‘‘ Kel- 
pie’s Reef” secmed to have a strange fascination 
attached to it, and in spite of heathery braes, 
Druidical remains, and—temptation of all temp- 
tations—a dark amber burn, in such condition 
too (no trout under the Balt peau of course). 
which were held out as inland peregrinations, I 
resolved upon making a nearer inspection of the 
nautical bugbear of the morning. 

There was a bewitching, inexplicable influence 
which seemed to urge me on, in spite of the 
warnings of the landlord that it was anything 
but a ‘canny ” neighbourhood to risk oneself 


in at any time, more especially as the sky hat 
now become somewhat overclouded, and the 
surface of the bay was at intervals ruffled by 
rather ominous ‘“‘catspaws.” The meteorological 
warnings certainly were more foreboding than the 
supernatural, but the old man had so augmented 
sundry matter-of-fact accounts of shipwrecks 
and smuggling by weird tales of the strange 
inhabitants of the gloomy sea-caves and rocky 
crystal basins, and had so invested the reef with 
a grand, rough, poetic glamour, that I resolved 
to visit the scenes ‘which had inspired the 
legends, convinced that the realities which had 
given birth to the fictions would not be disap- 
pointing. 

Certainly I much more dreaded his warnings 
of the treachery of the tide than what he 
evidently considered of more serious import—the 
spells of the presiding genius of the ridge, and 
his subordinate staff of marine mischief-makers, 
nerides and mermaids, mermen and tritons, 
inhabiting the ‘* hueless mosses under the sca,” 
who, sometimes relaxing their local duties and 
amusements, betake themselves, by way of a 
change, to playing tricks upon any unhappy 
chance biped whe feppens to trespass upon their 
special domains, 

I meant to bell the cat, to sound the rusty 
clapper of the former in spite of the feline ruffles 
in the bay below. So, receiving sundry assar- 
ances as to how, on escaping the Kelpie, of 
course, all would be well as far ns the tide was 
concerned, provided I quitted the reef before a 
certain mass of rock, carefully pointed out, was 
aclear distance from the incoming water—there 
was then ample time to get out of the way before 
the sea swept in—off I went, a good stout oak 
stick in hand, to take it out of the mermen; 
but the mermen very nearly took it out of me/ 

Desoending the cliffs, my way at first lay over 
an easy stretch of dry, hard sand, from which the 
dark cliffs rose abruptly. Myriads of sea-birds 
wheeled overhead, loudly protesting ageinst 
intrusion. aetna A changed it 

vi sudden: e und chan, its 
character, the sand seemed dented in by a hug 
chaotic mass of cliff detached from abeve, and 
apparently blocking the way. However, by 
dint of some sturdy, slimy, slippery clambering, 
the syramit was at length overtopped, and there, 
away to seaward, and gigantically increased in 
size from close proximity, reared the fatal 
tidge. To set foot upon it, there only intcr- 
vened 2 comparatively short space of shingly 
shore, filling in and levelling the offshoot with 
the base of the parent cliff. 

I had before me a choice of routes: either 
across the stretch of sand and pebbles, or round 
the base of the main cliff at a higher. elevation 
by scrambling along a sort of pathway, half 
natural, half artificial ; so, starting from the 
very root of the gradually diminishing ridge, I 
chose the latter way, intending to take the 
shore on my return. To the right the sea 
seemed a mile away, and beyond the prominent 
peak, the mooring-place of the bell, rose other 
sharp, isolated, surf-surrounded pinnacles, seem- 
ing, from the comparatively low level at which I 
was standing, to stretch almost to the very 
horizon itself. Scrambling along the narrow 
ledge, I suddenly found myself upon a broad 
rocky plateau, interspersed with deep, clear 
pools, or rather basins, left by the receding 
tide, and backed by sandy-floored caverns, 
scooped far into the overhanging cliff, their 
extent shrouded in obscurity, and forming 3 
sombre contrast to the beauty of form and 
brilliancy of colour far down in the crystal 
depths below. All seemed so tranquil, so serene 
and undisturbed, that it was difficult to realise 
that that far-off and still receding line of foam 
had so recently swept over the spot on which 1 
now stood, up to that dark and Gripping water- 
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mark, so clearly defined on the inaccessible 
buttress towering far overhead. The fact was 
bronght unexpectedly home to me by an object 
which caught my eye, and seemed strangely out 
of place as the work of man amidst the solitai 
grandeur of nature. It was a marble slal 
Tet into the face of the cliff just above high- 
water-mark, and gleamed whitely from its dark 
setting. On nearer approach I read the follow- 
ing inscription : : 


da Memory of 
COLONEL AND Mrs. B., 
Who lost their lives on this spot, 
August 6th, 1827, 
Being overtaken by the tide and 


drowned, 
This Stone is here placed, 
Also 
AS A WARNING To OTHERS 
WHO MIGHT BE IN THE SAME 
PERIL, 


Having no desire to share the tragic fate thus 
chronicled, 1 pushed on to my goal, reaching it 
after a quarter of an hour of stumbling and 
sliding. The bell, upon closer acquaintance, 
‘was, after all, somewhat disappointing, much 
smaller than I had pictared it in imagination, 
and not at all coming up to the heroic conception 
I had formed from the narration of its achieve- 
ments. It was, in fact, as | afterwards found out, 
an old second-hand school-bell ; it had, however, 
done its work bravely, though now looking 
helpless enough, lying on its side half buried in 
the dripping dulse, its rusty chain wreathed in 
the slimy green seaweed which affords such 
untrustworthy footing to the unwary. 

Boom! Slash! Splash! And then a spatter 
of salt water in the face. The tide had turned 
sooner than I had counted upon, so I at once 
faced ‘‘right-abont” shorewards. Plenty of 
time as yet, but none to spare. Narrow: 
escaping coming to grief over a big jelly-fish, 
had reached the base of the reef when—‘‘ Oh, 
bother that treacherous green stuff! here’s a 
cropper!” Over I went on my back, and had 
a capital slide down the last ridge to the shingle 
below, going spJash! feet foremost, into the 
seaweedy pool at the bottom, accompanied by a 
shower of whelks and cockles, scaring tho 
flounders, blennies, and shrimps, and sending 
the little crabs scuttling off, terrified at the 
apparition of a pair of hob-nailed boots suddenly 
intruding upon their privacy. 

So far so good ; now for a sharp, scrunchin 
run across the shingle to the fallen mass of litt 
as yet untonched by the tide—my haven of 
safety. But it was the old story of the ‘‘slip,” 
the ‘‘cup,” and the ‘‘lip.” And this literal 
slip was disastrous indeed to me. Fancy my 
indescribable horror on finding I was unable to 
move my right foot! 
cleft of the fatal reef! I at once realised the 
extreme danger of my situation; tug, pull, 
twist as I would, I was powerless to extricate 
my foot, which, owing to the impetus of my 
descent, was hopelessly jammed in the crevice, 
and held there with the grip of a vice. 

An ominous clang, clang, cLANG! The sea 
had reached the bell, and now came roaring in- 
wards, over the dark rocks, in all its: terrible 
and majestic strength, tho deep boom of each 
wave as it struck, and broke hissing over the 
reef, sounding ‘nearer, clearer, deadlier than 
before "—a death-knell as it seemed to me. 

_ The little strip of beach right ahead—the 
isthmus leading to eafety—was rapidly becoming 
dotted with innumerable small pools, and at in- 
tervals a rush of ‘‘cruel crawling foam,” the 
vanguard of the advancing foe, would sweep in, 
retiring with a rattle of pobbles to rejoin the 


It was firmly wedged in a | 


main army of swiftly advancing breakers. At 
times of extreme danger it is curious how often 
the merest trifle, which under other circum- 
stances would pass unnoticed, will attract atten- 
tion. 

So it was with me; I found myself vaguely 
watching the operations of a little swimming 
crab, in a small clear tee close beside me, who 
was apparently engaged in the act of deliberately 
undressing himself. He was certainly ‘‘ peeling” 
most thoroughly ‘and completely, as he was 
slowly and carefully divesting himself of—his 
skin! A very ordinary matter crustaceously, 
but at that moment sending a sudden idea flash- 
ing through my brain of—one hope left. As he 
slipped off the outer coating of one of his nippers 
—why should I not follow his example and do 
the same? Mine, it is true, was stoutly laced up 
the front, but fortunately I had in my trousers 
pocket a good spring-backed knife—an old and 
trusty friend. ° 

In a moment it was ont and ready for action, 
but as I was in the act of stooping down into 
the rapidly deepening pool, a great sea broke 
over the reef behind and dashed me forward, the 
force of the blow almost dislocating the trans- 
fixed ankle, and sweeping a great waste of seeth- 
ing water betwixt me and the herbour of refuge. 
Half stunned by the blow, half suffocated by the 
rush of water, I still fortunately stuck to the 
good knife, and firmly grasping the handlo with 
both hands, slashed ond hark at the bootlace, 
gashing my foot badly as it afterwards turned 
out, but at the time feeling nothing but that 
release at apy price was my only chance. 

Boom ! and another wave poured over me 
with ter force than before, with snch force 
indeed as to knock me face foremost into the 
boiling surf; but this final wrench gave me 
liberty—the boot remained behind, but I was 
free! Right in front was a maas of broken 
water through which I had to buffet, having now 
to encounter the full swing of the flowing tide 
beating against the cliffs with tremendous force, 
urged by the rapidly rising wind, of which the 
‘‘catspaws’? of the morning had given so 
ominous a warning. Shouta of encouragement 
now reached my ears, showing that help was at 
hand, and I descried ahead two figures, one of 
which I recognised as my good landlord, who by 
their cheers and gesticulations stimulated me to 
further efforts just as I was sinking from ex- 
haustion. Half swimming, half scrambling, 
bruised and bleeding, battered against the sharp 
black rocks, I pressed madly on, and at last felt 
friend]; hands grag my collar, and was dragged 
from the water alt unconscious, and fainting at 
once from loss of blood, but—thank Heaven, 
safe at last! 


Next day—Sunday—was indeed a day of rest 
for me. In the evening, feeling somewhat better, 
although still weak and stiff, I strolled along the 
single straggling street, silent at that hour on 
this day, and over the rough timbered bridge 
spanning the deep chasm dividing the church 
from the village. Far below in the dark- 
ness the little trout stream, swollen by recent 
rains, rushed noisily down to the sandy beach, 
and the autumn moon rose yelluw and big over 


the heathery moora-that stretched away far in- | 


land. In the peaceful calm of the Sabbath 
evening I mounted the Winding path leading to 
the weather-beaten old church looking out over 
the bay—a well-known landmark to sailors. 
Service was nearly finished, but as I leant 
against the seaward gable the solemn strains of 
the grand “Old Hundredth” Pealed out through 
the quaint stained glass window, whilst ming- 
Ting and harmonising sweetly with the music, 
and mellowed by distance, there was wafted at 
intervals from the sea the sound of a bell—that 
life-saving bell which had so recently caused me 
@ race for life, 
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By Gornpon STABLES, 31.D., R.N. 


PART I.—FRESH AIR—CLEANLINESS—LIBERTY 
On EXERCISE—FEEDING FOWLS—TERMS USED 
IN DESCRIBING FOWLS—THE COCHIN—THE 
BRAHMA, 


ET me begin this paper by reminding thoso 
among my readers, who do not happen to- 
be overburdened with cash, that it is not neces-- 
sarily the finest fowl-houses nor the dandiest 
runs that Presses, the finest fowls or the greatest 
amount of eggs. So do not let the want of 
money deter you from going in for ‘‘ feathered. 
cattle” if your bent lies in that way. I have 
seen alittle country boy with a hazel rod, a tow 
line, and a bent pin as a hook, catch ten times. 
the number of fish in one day that the gentle- 
man from London did, although the latter was. 
rigged out by ono of the best tacklerhouses in 
own. 

So nil desperandum. 1 know a wonderful old 
woman, who lives all by herself in a hut on a 
barren hillside. Other women in her place 
would be on the parish. Sally is not ; she keeps: 
fowls, and the gentry all round know her, and 
prefer her eggs and chickens to those of an: 
one else, because the latter are always well 
flavoured and tender, and the former, from their 
richness in yolk, and size and shape, evidently 
not the eggs of starvelings. Sally can pretty 
nearly supply all the neighborhood. with eggs,. 
and ill-natured people say that magic has some- 
thing to do with it. 

Yes, reader, and so it has—the magic of com- 
mon sense. Sally’s fowls are free to roam alk 
about the place, but they always come home 
to lay and be fed, because they have an un- 

ring, well-chosen diet, given with regularity, 
plenty of clean water in their ‘‘dubs,” com- 
fortable roosts, with bits of ladders up to them, 
for use when they are too lazy to fly, and warm, 
clean, well-positioned nests. Sally sets her hens: 
out-of-doors, on the ground, in sheltered nooks, 
under rocks or large stones. I never knew or- 
heard of anybody else doing this before, but I 
can testify—and so can many who may read 
these lines, and know to whom I am referring— 
that Sally is successful. 
‘There are one or two lessons to be learned 
from the very sensible operations of this clever 
henwife. Ono is the value of fresh air and 
cleanliness, another the good that accrues from 
liberty and exercise, which in this instance are 
| synonymous terms. 


Fresh air.—Your fowls cannot have too much 
of this by day or night. I earnestly adviso 
you to keep the doors of your fowl-houses wide 
open all night, whenever the weather will per- 
mit. Not a littlo bit open, which would only 
result ina draught, but wholly open—generously 
wide. Afraid of rats or cats? A simple ar- 
rangement of wirework will keep those away. 


Cleanliness.—Make it a matter of duty to go 
round your houses and runs every morning aud 
remove mess of any kind, whether the droppings 
or the remains of yesterday's green food.* See 
at the same time to the cleanliness and fresh- 


* The manure from the fowl-house is of value. Re-- 
move it to a shed of some kind, where it will be pro-- 
tected from rain. 
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ness of the water, which should be renewed | 
daily, so that no slime may collect about the 
dube* or fountains. 


2. When should they be fed ?—As soon as they 
get out of o morning, if they have been shut 
up; at any rate, by eight o’clock.- Keeping 


See also that the dust-shed is tidy and sweet, 


them waiting long militates against your chance 


Fig. |. 


and the birds have plenty of gravel and old 
lime, etc., without which the shells of the eggs 
will hardly be of sufficient strength. 

As to liberty, or room to run about, fowls 
must have all they can get of it. It is owing to 
the liberty they enjoy that they do so well 
about farmyards or country houses generally. 
‘There is nothing in the world will make up for 
the loss of freedom and exercise, but in common- 
sized runs—say, on gravel itself—you will find 
your birds do well enough if they have 
food to pick at, and ran up and down with to 
anne emselves, This brings me to speak 
about 


Tue FEeepina oF Fow1s. 


This is a branch of my snbject of the highest 
‘importance. Let me begin by reminding you 
that you should not attempt to keep more fowls 
than you have (1) ample room for, and (2) can 
feed partly on the table and kitchen scraps, 
with a portion of grain, and either the garden 
tefuse, or what you can get from your potato 
merchant or greengrocer. Fowls that have a 

ood grass run pick up a great deal of insect 
f , a8 well as snails, grubs, garden-worms, 
etc. This tends to make feeding cheaper, and 
also to keep the birds in a state of natural 
health. 

Now let me propound a few questions on the 
feeding of adult fowls, and try to answer them 
in as practical a way as possible. 

1. How often should fowls be fed !—Fowls 
that have not a long grass run should be fed 
three times a day ; for those who can collect 
plenty of grubs, flies, etc., the midday meal is 
not so much a necessity. Attend to the condi- 
tion of your fowls, and handle them now and 
then. Do not get laying fowls fat, or they will 
cease to produce eggs. A laying fowl should be 
lively and healthy-looking. 


* “Dub” is the name given toa flat square stone, 
hollowed out in the centre to contain water. It is 
placed where the fowls can get at it and there is no 
Dosslbility of knocking it over. 
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Another meal at midday, and the last 
meal about sunset, 

3. What is the best and most ecmomical food 
Sor fowls !—In order to make them pay they 
should be fed on wholesome food. Be careful, 
therefore, to look well overthegrain you purchase. 
Damaged or worm-eaten, mothy staff may cost 
little money, but it is dear in the end. Fowls 
will not do well with an ‘‘off-put.” I spoke 
already about having a divisioned bin to P 
your ifferent kinds of grain in. The bin shoul 

ve a lid to secure it from the attacks of mice 
or rats. By having a variety of different 
grains you can give your fowls frequent change 


grains you must have meals—barley and oat- 
meal, I think, are the best—to which you may 
add bran. This may form the staple of your 
soft foods te this you should odd boitea smal} 
potatoes, boi tato parings, boi nS, 
etc. Green food should not be forgottes ; but 
this is to be given separately—thrown into the 
runs, in fact. 

4. What is the proper way to mix soft food! 
—The potatoes and'potato parings I have boiled 
in a saucepan ; the water being poured off, they 
are mashed. Scraps of meat, fat, etc., and 
crusts of bread may be brought to the beil 
together, then thickened with the barley-meal 
or crushed oats or oatmeal, and the mashed 
potatoes afterwards mixed with it. (N.B.—Itis 
often of great service to add to this boiled bul- 
lock’s liver or lights. The liver takes only about 
a quarter of an hour to boil, the lights a deal 
longer, so put the latter on first. The lights 
must be chopped fine ; the liver may be broken 
up with the hand. This should be especially 
given to laying fowls, Remember that the soft 
food should not be sloppy, and it should be 
made fresh and fresh every second day, or every 
day if you like.) | 

5. When should soft food be given, and 
when hard !—There is considerable difference of 
opinion about this in many men’s minds, but | 

vise the following plan:—Give soft food 
morning and at mid-day, and hard—the grain— 
at night. A handful of barley, however, may 
be scattered over the run even in the morning. 
The hard food at night I opine stays the sto: 
more. 

6. How much food should be given !—Enough 
and no more. You must not Jet them have 
more than they positively seem to relish. You 
will learn by experience the quantity, so that 
you can measure it roughly every day. 

7. How should it be given !- ttered about. 
Not in troughs or dishes, for in this way some 
will eat too much, and others will not have 
their share. You must make them ran for it, 
and if you see any icular fowl being bullied, 
pitch the food in that direction. See that the 
cocks get enough, for they will often starve 
themselves for sake of the hens. 

8. How about green food !—It should alway: 
find a corner in the gravel run, and sometimes, 
at all events, in the grass run as well. Cab- 
bage-leaves, turnip-tops, or the tops of any gar- 
den vegetable, and grass, chickweed, etc. 

* 9. Are stimulants good for laying fowls !—I 
have hardly space enough to answer the question 
as it should answered. I know many give 
stimulating. or heating stomachics to force fowls 
to lay, such as cayenne and various of the bitter 
tonic barks and roots, powdered and mixed 
with the soft food. This does well for a time, 


Fig. 2.—Lean-to Poultry Run.t 


of diet. 
barley, wheat, In: 


tice may be had very cheaply. In addition to 


+ Made by Messrs. Boulton and Paul, Norwich. 


Among these I may mention oats, | but must injure the fowls in the long ran. In- 
Sian corn, and rice—the broken | deed it is not natural. 


I have not mentioned half the different kinds 
of foods which are given to fowls. You will learn 
a deal from experience. Never be above taking 
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a hint from the veriest old fowl-wife. But do 
not Tashly “belisrs all you read or hear. Re- 
member that even a cow will not swallow any- 
thing until she has first smelt it. We have to 


First flights. 21. Second flights. 22. Saddle 


feathers. 23, Tail coverts. 24. Sickles. 25. 
Tail feathers (steerin; 
There are many oth 


feathers, German). 
er terms used by the fancy 


Fig. 3.—Ground Plan 


consider in a later peper the hatching and 
rearing of chickens. Meanwhile I wish to de- 
scribe to you by aid of the diagrammatic cut 
(Fig. 1) a few of the technicalities used by the 
fancy in describing fowls, 

1, The comb, There are several kinds of 
combs, as the single comb, the rose, the cup, 
etc. 2, The face, 3. The bill, comprising the 
upper and lower mandibles. 4. The wattles. 
5. The ear-lobes, 6. The hackles or hackle 


Fig. 4.—Partridge-coloured 
eathers. 7. The Lg 8. The breast. 9. 
Breastbone. 10. hig 11. The hocks. 12. 
legs. 18. Spurs, 14. Feet and toes. 15. 


Jpper back. 16. Saddle. 17. Lower back. 
.8. Shoulder feathers, 19. Wing coverts. 20. 


of Lean-to Poultry Run. 


in speaking of different breeds, but instead of 

iving a gl , 1 prefer describing them as I 

ave occasion to use them. 

The Cochin fowl (Fig. 4), as a glance at the 
illustration will show you, is a large heavy bird, 
broad in the beam, and clumsy looking withal. 
It is abundantly furnished with feathers every- 
where except in the tail, which is very short. 
The legs are short, and stout, and strong, and 
abundantly clad in feather, ‘‘ valture-hi sa 


Cochin Hen. 


The head should be somewhat small, the comb 
straight end single, the beak short and strong, 
the wattles smal] and delicate, and the ear-lobes 
red and fine as to texture. The delicate 


appearance of the head appendages is a point 


erie upon by breeders of this grand 
fowl. 

There are many kinds of Cochins. My illus- 
tration is meant to represent a partridge-coloured. 
hen. The hackles are a golden yellow striped, 
the remainder a brownish oolour pencilled a 
darker shade. The cock is a grand-looking crea- 
ture. Saddle feathers and hackles a rich golden 
red with streaks of black. Breast and tail black. 

The buff Cochin and white are in my opinion 
very taking and showy birds, 

If well selected, properly taken care of, and 
well fed, the Cochin makes a very good table 
fowl. The medium-sized are the best. They 
are hardy fowls and capital layers, 


‘* Most hens lay one egg a day, 
But you lay two—my Cochin China.” 


That is part of a song I remember hearing as 
a bey, and I have known these birds lay two 
ogee a day, but one was nearly always destitute 
ofashell. They are capital mothers, and quiet 
when setting, and they are easily Kept in con- 
finement, so on the whole I do not think I err 
in recommending: them to boys who only want’ 
to keep a few and have not much space. 

A sitting of Cochin China eggs would cost yon 
about four to six shillings, the sitting fowl 
about three-and-six. I heard of an Irishman 
who got into the fancy in a cheaper way than 
this. He borrowed the fowl and the eggs. He 


Fig. 6.—Dark-coloured Brahma Cock. 


vo the fowl back when done with, and paid 
Back the eggs when the pullets began to lay. 
Fig. 5 is a Brahma cock. On this breed I 
will speak in my next paper. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME ODDITIES OF SPEECH. 


By THE Rey. Frepgrio WAGstaFF. 


Ca we English ought to reckon our- 
selves among the oddest of odd people, if 
mly on account of the eccentricities we have 
iuffered to intrade themselves into our language. 

To begin at the beginning, we have on an 
average at least half-a-dozen ways of pronounc- 
ng each of the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet 3 and hence it is only by an amazing 
oflort of memory that grown-up Peo le can 

8] 


retain a knowl of the art of spelling ac-- 
juired so painful oe and slowly during their 
schoolboy days. us, while no spells no, do 


spells doo, and not all the ars in the 
world can tell us why ; and while so spells s0, 
to must be pronounced too, What man in his 
sober senses would suppose that the little word 
it is capable of being spelt in a hundred and 
thirty different ways? Yet such is the fact, if 
we remember that the sound both of the vowel 
and of the consonant may be represented by 
more than one letter, on the analogy of other 
words. Here is the proof of our assertion : 

et eet cit it ite tat 
pretty, breeches, surfeit, sit, give, parliament, 

tate iete ot 


ict ut 


carriage, studied, sieve, women, business, 


uit yt, 
guilt, symbol. 

Taking the common pronunciation of the 
words in the lower lines, we have good autho- 
rity for spelling the word it in thirteen different 
ways, having regard only to the vowel. Let us 
next see how we shall get on with the con- 
sonant : 


ibt ict ied ight —_iphth 

debt, indict, snapped, sought, phthysical, 
ipt ith it itu i 

Ptolemy, Thomas, hatter, ¢wo, mezzotint. 


Here we have ten varieties, and as each va- 
tiety of the vowel may be combined with each. 
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variety of the consonant, we have but to mul- 
tiply thirteen by ten, and we have ao total of 
130 ways of spelling one of the simplest of our 
English words. 

Passing from spelling to pronunciation, what 
a wide field for observation presents itself. 
Poor letter ‘‘h,” for example, has been more 
illtreated than all its fellows put together. Dr. 
Johnson even went so far as to assert, in his 
Dictionary, that ‘‘h"’ is no letter, but only a 
note of aspiration, adding, ‘‘It seldom begins 
any but the first syllable, in which it is always 
sounded with a full breath, except in heir, herb, 
hostler, honour, humble, honest, honour, an 
their derivatives.” Wilkes, one of the learned 
doctor's contemporaries, thereupon remarked 
“that the author of this observation must be a 
man of quick appre-hension, and a most com- 
pre-hensive genius.” ' In a note to a subsequent 
edition of his book, Johnson thus replied to the 
flippant wit : ‘‘ It sometimes begins a middle or 
final syllable in words compounded, as block- 
head, or derived from the Latin, as compre- 
bended.” It having been asserted by some 
writers that the letter ‘‘h” should be left un- 
sounded in words of Latin origin, the following 
ingenious composition was produced with a view 
to show the effect of such a rule :— 


“Ha! ’tis a horrible hallucination 
To grudge our hymns their haleyon harmonies, 
‘When unjust homage our rapt voices raise 
"To celebrate our heroes in meet fashion ; 
Whose hosts each heritage and habitation, 
‘Within these realms of hospitable joy, 
Protect securely ’gainst humiliation, 
When hostile foes, like harpies, would annoy, 
Habituated to the sound of h, 
In history and histrionic art, 
‘We deem the man a homicide of speech, 
Maiming humanity in a vital part, 
Whose humorous hilarity would treat us, 
In lieu of h, with a supposed hiatus.” 


A Russian gentleman of our acquaintance, 
any years ago, used to be sorely puzzled by 
the duplication of words in Engl hh composi- 
tion, as in the sentence, ‘I had had my dinner 
when you called ;” or the reply to & question, 
“Which book do you mean?" ‘That that I 
gave you yesterday.” We could never get him 
to understand the reason for two chats coming 
together in one sentence ; hence we did not at- 
tempt to explain that the word might be re- 
peated even half-a-dozen times consecutively, 
and yet violate no rule either of common sense 
or of grammar. If the reader doubts this, let 
him read carefully, and with proper emphasis, 
the following curious lines :— 


T’'ll prove the word that I have made my theme, 

So that “that” may be doubled without blame, 

And that “that that,” thus trebled, I may use, 

And that, “‘that that,” that critics may abuse 

May be correct. Further, the dons to bother, 

Five ‘‘thats” may closely follow one another, 

For, be it known, that we may safely write, 

Or say that, ‘‘that that,” that ¢hat man writ 
was right ; 

Nay, e’en that ‘that that,” that ‘that that” 
has followed, 

Though siz repeats the grammar’s rule has hal- 
lowed, 

And that ‘‘that that” (that dat “that that” 
began) 

Repeated seven times is right! 
can. 


Deny’t who 


The difficulties arising out of the varying 
pronunciation of words ending in ough are 
familiar to all. Thus ‘‘ plough” we are taught 
to call plow ; but we must not therefore say we 
have a bad cow, when we mean cough ; nor that 
bread is made of dof when we mean dough ; 
nor that the ground is row when we mean 
rough, So, also, with the endless perplexities 


as to the proper method of forming plural ter- 
minations. An ingenious but unknown writer 
has thus farnishce. »s with an artificial aid to 
memory in referc.co -o these matters :— 


Remember though box in the plural makes 
boxes, 

The plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes, 

And remember, though flecce in the plural is 
fleeces, 

That the plural of goose isn’t gooses nor geeses. 

And remember, though house in the plural is 
houses, 

The plural of mouse should be mice, and not 
mouses. 

Mouse, it is true, in the plural is mice, : 

But the plural of house should be houses, not 
hice. 

And foot, it is true, in the plural is feet, 

But the plural of root should be roots, and not 
Teet. 


Many Boy's Own Papen readers are of 
course learning French, and we doubt not they 
are often puzzled over the ‘‘irregular verbs.” 
But for foreigners our English grammar is 
every bit as bade An educational journal thus 
describes the trouble a Frenchman had with the 
verb ‘‘to break.” ‘I begin to understand 
your language better,” said my French friend, M. 
Dubois, to me the other day, ‘‘but your verbs 
trouble me still; you mix them mp so with 
prepositions.” ‘‘I am sorry you find them so 
troublesome,” was all I could say. .‘‘I saw 
your friend Mrs, Murcheson, just now,” he con- 
tinued. ‘She says she intends to break down 
housekeeping ; am I right there?” ‘‘ Break up 
housekeeping, she must have said.” ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
I remember ; break up housekeeping.” ‘* Why 
does she do that?” I asked. ‘‘ Because her 
health is broken into.” ‘‘ Broken down, you 
mean.” ‘Broken down? Oh, yes! and since 
the small-pox has broken up in your city —” 
“Broken out.” ‘Thank you ;—broken out in 
the city, she thinks she will leave it for a few 
weeks.” ‘Will she leave the houso alone?” 
“No ; she is afraid it will be broken—broken— 
how doI say that?” ‘Broken into.” ‘*Ex- 
actly ; that is what I meant to say.” ‘Is her 
son to be married soon?” ‘‘No; that engage- 
ment is broken—broken—yes, I am right ‘this 
time—broken off.” ‘Ah! I had not heard 
that.” ‘She is very sorry about it. Her only 
son broke the news down to her last week. Am 
I right? Iam anxious to speak English well.” 
“He merely broke the news; no preposition 
this time.” ‘It is hard to understand this 
language of yours. That young man, her son, 
is a fine young fellow; a breaker,-I think.” 
“No, a broker; and, as you say, a very fine 
young man he is.” And my friend went off'to 
puzzle his brains still further over the verb ‘‘ to 
break.”” 

The following witty exposure of the eccen- 
tricities of our irregular verbs is, we need 
scarcely say, of American origin. It is some- 
what lengthy, but it is so amusing that ‘our 
boys” will be glad to have it entire :— 


Sally Salter was a young teacher who taught, 

And her friend Charley Church a young 
preacher who praught, 

Though his enemies called him a screccher who 
scraught. . 


His heart, when he saw her, kept sinking, and 
sunk, 

And his eye, meeting hers, kept winking, and 
wunk, 

While she, in her turn, fell to thinking, and 
thunk, 


He hastened to woo her, and sweetly he zooed, 

For his love grew wail to a mountain it 
grewed, 

And what he was longing to do he then docd, 


The secret he wanted to speak, then he spoke, 

To scek with his lips what his heart had long 
soke, 

So he managed to let the trath /cak, and it 
loke: 


He asked her to ‘ride to the church, and they 
rode, 

And so sweetly did glide that they bath thought 
they glode, 

Till they came to the place to be tied, and were 
tode. 


Then ‘‘ homewards,” he said, ‘let us dritc,” 
and they drove ; 

And as soon as they wished to arrive they 
arrove ; 

For whatever she could not contrive he controw. 


The kiss he was dying to steal, then he stole ; 

At the feet he was dying to unecl, then he 
knole, . 

And he said, ‘I fecl better than ever I fole.” 


So they to each other kept clinging, and clung, 

While time, in swift circuit, kept winging, and 
awung, 

Bat sad was the thing he was bringing, and 
brung. 


The man Sally wanted to catch, and had caught, 

That she wanted from others to snatch, and had 
snanght, 

‘Was the one she now liked to scratch, and she 
scraught, 


So Charles's warm love began freezing, and 
froze, 

And he now took to teasing, and cruelly toze, 

The girl he had loved to be squcezing, and 
squox. 


“‘Wretch,” she cried, when she threatened to 
leave him, and left, 

“How could you deceive me as you have 
deceft?" 

And he answered, ‘‘I promised to cleave, and I 
cleft.” 


Many strange expressions are merely slang 
terms, The word ‘‘slang,” as well as the 
thing, is of low origin. It is said to have been 
derived from the Norman slengge, ‘‘ insulting 
words,” and when connected with the Latin 
word lingua, ‘‘ tongue,” came to signify the bad 
language our forefathers supposed the gipsics 
indulged in. It then became synonymous for 
every word ina thief's vocabulary. From the 

ipsy-folk many of their peculiar words were 

rowed by tramps, vagabonds, vagrants, beg- 
gars, and thieves; and from this class, again, 
the words have ascended into a somewhat 
higher stratum of our complex civilisation, such 
as day labonrers, costermongers, navvies. 
ms, jockeys, and others. In our day slang 
as ascended several degrees higher, till it has 
reached the lips of the wealthy, the high-born, 
and even of the beautiful. But while the 
“slang” of the gipsy is genuine and real, and 
as such merits some degree of respect, the 
“*slang” of the educated classes is unreal anil 
detestable. Hence we have our English lez- 
age—the most copious, the most energetic, 
and the richest of modern times—corrupted by 
vulgarisms as abominable as_ they are senseless. 
We shall not condescend to cite illustrative 
examples of what we mean, but would emphe- 
sise our protest against this pollution of “the 
well of Euglish undefiled,” by the remark that 
corruption of language almost invariably accom- 
panies, if it does not promote, corruption of 
manners and of morals. 
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THE GAME OF DOUBLE CHESS. 
By Cartarn Craw.ey axp HERBERT 
Mooney. 
INTRODUCTORY. 
T seems an odd thing that in this prolific age 
of literature the most fascinating of all 
inineteenth-century games should lack a recog- 


nised authority as to its play. It is probably 
for this reason that Double Chess has so long a 


} 
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of Double Chess because they find it occupies 
an unreasonable length of time. This is caused 
by the fact that they maintain a desultory kind 
of warfare, each one selecting an adversary and 
fighting him on his own account. 

If the Double-chess player will remember that 
it is absolutely essential to watch his partner 
and second his moves, this state of things will 
speedily disappear. Those who wilfully neglect 
this may as well content themselves with Single 
Chess. No matter what their powers of calcula- 


Double Chess Board. 


WHIT! 


Blank Space, 


GREEN. 


(BE ics 


Blank Space. 


Blank Sp 
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‘aaa 


BLACK. 


One hundred and sixty Squares. 


‘time languished in comparative obscurity, win- 
ning its way by slow degrees only into club 
and family circle. 

No two strangers could be found to agree as 
to the rules which should govern its play, and 
the most imperative rule of all, namely, that of 
absolute silence, has been broken again and 
again with a royal disregard of all fine or 
penalty. 

Time after time has it been our lot to sit over 
-a foolish game where one’s partner would insist 
either in giving way to vocal bursts of impa- 
tience, or authoritatively insist upon a move 
which happened to chime in with his or her 
ideas. It must be confessed that the fair sex 
j are most to blame in this matter. Though we 
are reluctant to upbraid them, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the infringement of this 
golden file of silence is one of the fruitful 
sources yf the hitherto unpopularity of the 
AME. 
oiow often have the writers waited in mute 
agony lest an exclamation of triumph or despair 
from their partners should reveal the imminent 
development of a well-planned scheme, and how 
they have plodded on, more from courtesy than 
any real interest, after such an event has taken 
place. We must insist that a heavy penalty 
for a breach of this golden rule should be rigidly 
enforced. 

Let not the astute Single-chess player delude 
himself with the notion that he can march 
fdumphantly to victory in this new game. 
Save that the pieces move in the same manner 
{with one exception *) as in Single Chess, there 

is no similarity between them, and we must 
| say that the relative interest of the two games 

is in favour of the younger born. At any rate, 
| the writers think so. Beginners grow weary 


* The pawns must gain adversaries’ king row ere 
{hey can reap their reward, as in Single Chess. 


tion, they will never make decent Double-chess 
players. 

Another imperative rule is always to make 
your attack to the right and defend on the left, 
taking care to guard your king against check 
by a doutle guard. These two rules will be 
referred to again at their proper time; but we 
cannot too strongly insist upon them, though, 
properly speaking, they havo no place in the 
introductory remarks. 

We have seen a very sensible and modest 
little brochure, by Captain George Hope Verney, 
which, unfortunately, is printed for private 
circulation only. We willingly bear testimony 
to its merits. 

We must endeavour to combat the popular 
error that Double Chess is too complicated for 
ordinary players. Any one acquainted with the 
moves and rules of ordinary chess can soon 
become a proficient, and as for the notion that 
it requires a great Single-chess player to make a 

‘ood Donble-chess player, we must call attention, 
y way of analogy, to the fact that gamekeepers 
generally make wretched rifle-shots. "a 

Exception must be taken to the name, * Four- 
handed Chess,” given by some players to this 
game. Why yot Four-brained Chess, or Four- 
person Chess, on the same principle? Must we 
call Single-chees Two-handed Chess? Double 
Chess let it be called, since it has exactly double 
the number of pieces engaged. In concluding 
these introductory remarks, let us quote Katha- 
rine’s advice to the fair sex (‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew”), and the game, we trust, will go 
smoothly— 


“ Fye, fye! Unknit that threatening unkind 
Brow, and dart not scornful glances 
From those eyes to wound— 
It blots thy beauty as frosts bite the meads, 
And in no sense is meet or amiable.” 


(To be continued.) 


British Sea-Anemoncs. 
(See our Coloured Plate.) 


1. Plumose Anemone (Actinoloba dianthus). Blain- 
ville. : 
2, Daisy Anemone (Sagartia bellis). Gosse. 
3-5. Scarlet-fringed Anemone (Sargartia miniata). 
Gosse, 
6-8. Rosy Anemone (Sagartia rosea). Gosse. 
9. Ornate Anemone (Sargatia ornata). Holdsworth, 
10. Fish-mouth Anemone (Sagartia ichthystoma). 
Gosse. 
11. Orange-disked Anemone (Sagartia venusta). Gosse. 
12, Snowy Anemone (Sagartia nivea). Gosse. 
13, 14.—Sandalled Anemone (Sagartia sphyrodeta). 
Gosse. 
15. Pallid Anemone (Sagartia pallida). Holdsworth. 
16. Trauslucent Anemone (Sagartia pura), Alder. 
17. The Eyed Anemone (Sngartia coccinea). Gosse. 
18-20. Cave-dwelling Anemone (Sagartla troglodytes). 
Gosse. 
21, Snake-locked Anemone (Sagartia viduata). Gosse. 
22, Parasitic Anemone (Sagartia parasitica). Gosse. 
23. Gold-spangled Anemone (Sagartia (%) chrysosple- 
nium). Gosge. 
24, 25. Cloak Anemone (Adamsia palliata). Johnston. 
26. The Walled Corklet (Phellia murocincta). Goase. 
27. The Warted Corklet (Phellia gausapata). Gosse. 
27a, The Latticed Corklet (Phellia Brodricil), Gosse. 
28. The Painted Corklet (Phellia picta). Gosse. 
29. The Eyelet (Gregoria fenestrata). Gosse. 
30. The Trumplet (Aiptasia Couchil). Cocks. 
31. The Opelet (Anthea cereus). Johnston. 
32-36. The Beadlet (Actinia mesembryanthemum). 
Ellis. 
37. The Deeplet (Bolocera Tuediw). Gosse. 
38 The Ringed Deeplet (Bolocera eques). Gosse. 
389, 40. The Gem Pimplet (Bunodes gemmacea). Gosse. 
41, 42. The Glaucus Pimplet (Bunodes thallia). Gosse. 
43. The Red-specked Pimplet (Bunodes Ballii). Cocks. 
44. The Diadem Pimplet (Bunodes coronata). (Gosse. 
45, The Marygold Wartlet (Tealia digitata). Gosse. 
46. The Dahlia Wartlet (Tealia crassicornis). Gosse. 
47. The Necklet (Hormathia Margarite). Gosse. 
48. The Gapelet (Stomphia Churchim), Gosse. 
49. The Scarlet Pearlet (Ilyanthus Michelli). Gosse. 
50. The Arrow Muzzlet (Peachia hastata). Gosse. 
51. The Waved Muzzlet (Peachin undata). Gosse. 
52, The Trefoil Muzzlet (Peachia triphylla). Gosse. 
53. The Sand Pintlet (Halcampa chrysanthellum). 
Peach. 
. The Rock Pintlet (Halcampa microps). Gosse. 
The Painted Pufflet (Edwardsia callimorpha). 
Gosse. 
The Crimson Puffiet (Edwardsia carnea). Gosse. 
The Sprawlet (Arachnactis albida). Forbes. 
The Veatlet (Cerianthus Lloydii). Gosse. 
The Crock (Capnea sanguinea). Forbes. 
The Crimson Imperial (Aureliania augusta). 
Greenly. 
. The Yellow Imperial (Aureliania heterocera). 
Thompson. 
. The Globehorn (Corynactis viridis). 


RE 


Allman. 


63. The Sandy Creeplet (Zoanthus Couchii). Johnston, 


G4, Scarlet-and-gold Star Coral (Balanophyllia regia). 


Gosse. 


*,” Our artist wishcs to express his great indebted- 
ness to “‘ Actinologia Britannica” (the valuable book 
on Sea-Anemones, by Mr. P. H, Gosse, F.R.S.), for 
the help he has derived from that work in the prepara- 
tion of his drawing. 
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Correspondence. 


€. and J. M-—Your solution of the Cryptogram was | W. R. E.—Except on the match ground, 
the second to arrive. It is of course correct. See | you can play cricket in the Regent's 
our remarks as to the first solution which reached | Park without any permission being ob, 
us. M. Verne’s mening is that #n no language do | tained. Apply at one of the lodges for 
three h’s come together. information, 


Miss H.—The Bor's OwN PAPER volumes commence | 8. C.—Cad has several derivations. It is 


on the first Saturday in October of each year. | short for “cadger” (or tallyman), one 
who cadges or carries—the frame on 
Vigo VesTatis.--When some *‘pollices” were turned | which the hawks sat wes called a 
up and others down, there generally occurred afree | “cadge.” It can also come from ‘“cad- 
fight amongst the audience, and the victims were | die” (French cadet), Scotch for boy ; oF 
saved. from “cadaver,” a corpse, which used to 
SIGHT —You should keep both open when you | be University slang for a man who was 
work with a monocular microscope. Make a screen | Not studying at one of the colleges, 


of wood or cardboard, cover it with black velvet, | s, Prrvay and Others,—Model sail-making 
and fix it on to the eye-piece. | is not easy work, The great thing is to 
C. HARMAN.—The water-colours for painting on vellum | m™ake the sails of stuff that has had all 


are genmally Med ain | the stretchiness taken out of it. Fine 
are generally mixed with gall. muslin, Horrockes' M longcloth, and fine 
J. Buoap.—Four ounces of finest pale orange shellac | linen are all used, Before you ent ony 
broken very small, and three oun he your sails put the calico into boiling 
(58 over proof) rectified spirit, digested together in| water for five minutes or so, then take 


A col d bottle in a warm place until as thick as it out, and roll each end once or twice round a 
tweacle, will give you the cement for wood, glass, | broomstick so as to get a firm hol, and wet n friend ; 
ivory, ete., you ask for. to seize hold of one broomstick while you fold the ‘ 


‘ ds and forwards 
VEXED.—The fault is with the bookbinder, who kept other, and work the stuff backwar: 8 an wards 
Wf the book under excessive pressure for’an undue | OV¥eF the clothes-horse or some such contrivance. 


You can, instead, lash the calico into a large wool- 
length of time. All printing-ink will set off under | work frame, or even nail it down on a board. but 


npell circumstances: | whatever you do keep the selvedges straight. When 
A. F. P. and Others.—We have no preference for Rugby the stuff is dry iron it, and iron it straight. Then 
over Association Football. We described the Rugby put down on it the paper patterns of the sails, taking 
game first for two reasons—one, that it is the oldest | care that the selvedges come in their proper places, 
ue ; the other, that, taking the whole kingdom, it and rule them out exactly, going round afterwards 
fhe most Played. Association Football will be about a quarter of an inch outside for tle hem. 
treated of at length in another volume. We cannot Remember the curve at the foot of the sails. Rule 
give everything at once. the parallel lines for the canvas slips before you cut. 


W. J. L.—Brentford {s the county town of Middlesex | Ion down the hems before you begin to sew, and 


iron the sails when done before you fix them. Tapes 
qonon isa county by. dteett. The sheriffs are of | round the sails do as well av wean inc not hem the 


selvedge, 
8, STRELE.—Mr. Bogue publishes several books on ‘1 i 
Fungi, from a shilling upwards. There be very | COURTENAY RILAND.—1, Laurel takes some little time 


useful sheet by Worthington Smith. Try the book to perform its work. Perhaps you obtained the 


FORGY 


3 oF > almost inodoroue benzine, whith is often sold. Try 

by Dr. BY, C. Cooke, eley's “ Fungology’ ts the | jyenzine cotlas, and leave the ineeet ine eight or ten 
lard book. { minutes in a box together with a drop of the fluid. 
PETER.—We do not know why the sun puts a fire out ; H Do not touch the or wings with the benzine if 


it can be helped. 2. Butterflies have the antenna 

outa fire. Itis probably a delusion. The placing of a clubbed at the tip, and the body pinched in at the 

poker on the top of the fire to draw it up is another Junction of the abdomen with thethorax. There are 
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THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH WATER: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By THe Rey, T. S. MiLiincToy, 
Author of “ Some of Our Fellows,” “A Holiday Tramp,” ete. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘t did not help to reconcile the corporal to Jack’s anoma- 
| lous position, that he found himself supplanted in what 
he had been used to consider his own especial office. Jack, 
as he got better, accompanied the colonel and his daughter 
in their excursions, sometimes 
to a picnic, sometimes on the 
sea, and waited upon them. Jack 
was supposed to know all about 
boats; and it was a great de- 
light to him to manage the sails 
and show his seamanship. Marks, 
if he accompanied them on such 


r Jack takes the Oolone! out for a sall. 
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occasions, was apt to feel the motion 
of the boat, and found it difficult to keep 
up his dignity under the depressing effects 
of sea-sickness. Shakespeare asserts 


“* Was never yet philosopher 
Who could endure the ¢oothache patiently.”” 


But the toothache is not to be compared 
with sea-sickness for taking the stiffuess 
out of a man, and that, too, in spite even 
of a military stock, Jack knew nothing of 
this malady, and the colonel and his 
daughter were almost equally happy, 
which made it all the more vexatious for 
poor Marks, who persisted in going with 
them, nevertheless, even when they would 
have excused him. A 

“Time he went aboard his 74 again,” 
he would say; ‘‘ good for nothing soon, 
going on in this way; gets too sossy; 
what's to be the end? that's what I want 
to knew.” 

And he would measure Jack’s length from 
head to foot with his eyes, and take stock of 
his outfit: for Jack was now dressed in a 
style very superior to that to which he had 
been accustomed on board ship; he wore a 
suit of fine white duck, made for him by the 
colonel’s tailor; and the costume, though 
perfectly plain, became him well, and was 
the same as that worn by gentlemen and 
by officers when not on duty. He was in 
good health again; his hands had lost 
their hardness, his complexion was clear, 
and his hair, which had been shaved off 
during his illness, had begun to grow 
again, and was longer than he had been 
used to wear it on board ship. He had 
a wound in front now, in the shape of 
a horseshoe, on his forehead; none the 
less honourable because it had been gained 
in the effort to save life, and not to kill; 
and though it did not add to his beauty, 
neither the colonel nor his daughter was 
disposed to look upon it as any disfigure- 
ment. 

“‘Wants his frock and canvas again,” 
Marks would say ; ‘‘ gets too sossy.”” 

Yet, Marks was always kind to the boy, 
and would have liked him well enough if 
he had not been jealous of him ; and, what- 

. ever the corporal 
not at all a ‘‘ sossy”’ boy, but knew his place, 
though it would have been difficult for any 
one of less natural discretion and modesty 
to define what his place was. But for his 
deferential manner he might have been 
taken for Clara’s brother. 

If this was a trouble to Marks; it was a 
source of still greater embarrassment to 
Miss McCoy. She also would ask herself 
—what was to be the end of it? Jack and 
Clara were but boy and girl at present—or 
boy and young lady, Miss McCoy would 
have said; but they were a great deal too 
much together to please her, though she 
was careful never tu leave them to them- 
selves. 

It must be confessed that Jack’s position 
at this timc was not altogether satisfactory, 
and he felt it so himself. He was in good 
health, and able to return to his duty; but 
his ship was not in harbour, and the doctor 
who had attended him had but lately 
renewed his certificate in such terms as to 
justify him in remaining idle for some time 
Jonger. Still he did not like the idea of 
shirking his duty. Marks had more than 
once reproached him for doing so, telling 
him he ought to be at bis post again; and 
that if he had been in the army he would 
have had a sergeant and a couple of rank- 
and-file after him before now; but there 
was no discipline in the navy. He was 
aware also that Miss McCoy looked coldly 


might say of him, he was |. 


upon him. That lady never let him forget 
that, whatever his claims upon Clara’s gra- 
titude might be, he was only a ship’s boy, 
and she a colonel’s daughter. If she had 
been less inclined than she was to find fault 
with the intimate terms which prevailed 
between her ward and Jack, Corporal 
Marks’s frequent hints would not have 
failed to excite her suspicion. Marks had 
an unpleasant way of quoting Scripture, 
generally for his own ends, though with- 
out any dishonest intention. He had a 
good deal of spare time, and was fond of 
reading. His Bible was often in his hands, 
but rather, as it would scem, with a view 
to other people’s advantage than his own. 
He never bade ‘‘ boy Chirp” good night 
without telling him to say his prayers, 
directing him also what to pray for, as, for 
instance, humility, and a grateful heart, 
and @ proper sense of duty. He gave him 
many a text to ponder bearing upon those 
graces, and many # wholesome proverb, as 
“Pride goeth before a fall,” and others of 
similar kind. Thus the corporal made nse 
of every text that suited him, not for his 
own instruction, but as a missile to be 
hurled at those who differed from him, or 
for whom he entertained a personal objec- 
tion. 

It happened one day that as Miss 
Eustace, accompanied by her governess, 
and followed as usual by Jack in close at- 
tendance, had landed after a short cruise in 
the harbour, and were beginning to ascend 
the steps leading to the Strada Reile, Jack 
was accosted in broken English by a gen- 
tleman whom he did not remember ever to 
have seen before, ; 

“Tell me,” he asked, ‘‘ you are sailor- 
boy; non évéro? Ship Hailstorm?” 

“Yes,” said Jack. 

“You know me?” 

“No, sir, I don’t,” said Jack. 
very sorry.” 

“But I know you. You have great 
wound here behind?” laying his hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Yes,” said Jack, colouring w 
denly. It was a sore point til, 
wound, though healed. 

“I am one of those miserable Sicilians 
whom you took off in your cutter. I saw 
you when you were in the boat, and went 
to see you again on board ship, in your 
sick-bay. Now you know me?” 

Jack remembered that one or two of the 
men who had been rescued had come to 
look at him, but he had taken no notice of 
their features. 

“IT could give you nothing then,” said 
the man; ‘I could make you no recom- 
pense; but now—now is different.” 

Jack declared that he did not want any 
recompense; but the stranger took his ad- 
dress, and the next day sent him a hand- 
some silver watch and chain, with a note, 
begging his acceptance of it as ‘“‘a help to 
heal his wound.” 

The watch and chain were handed round 
and admired; and then Jack would have 
put them away to be taken care of, but 
Clara told him he must wear them, and 
showed him with her own hands how to 
put them on, to the inexpressible disgust 
of Corporal Marks, who witnessed the 
process, and could not refrain from mani- 
festing his annoyance by snorts and half- 
uttered remarks after his own fashion. 

That same evening Marks discovered a 
splendid text for his purpose ; he rubbed 
his hands as he read it, and confessed 
again and again, as he usually did at such 
times, the inexhaustible wisdom and truth 
of the Holy Scriptures. He would have 


sud- 
that 


“Dm | 


laid the verse before his master if he could 
have ventured on such a liberty. The 
safer course was to whisper it into Mi-s 
| McCoy's anxious ear, and that he did with 
as little delay as possible. 

| ‘He that delicately bringeth up his ser- 
vant from a child, shall have him becom: 
| his son at the last.” 

“Scripture, miss,” he added, with a 
look of great significance. . ‘‘ Yes, miss, 
Holy Scripture,” and withdrew. 

If Marks had looked a little farther down 
the same page in his Bible, he might have 
found a text to suit himself; but perhaps 
; he would not have been so quick to see the 
application of it. 

** Accuse not a servant to his master, 
lest he curse thee, and thou be found 
guilty.” 

True, Jack was not the colonel’s servant, 
nor had Marks accused him ; but it came to 
the same thing. Neither was it likely that 
Jaek would curse him; he would more 
i probably, forgive him, and by so doing 

eap coals of fire on his head; but it was 
@ pity the two texts of Scripture were not 
read together. 

Marks’s whispers were not lost upon Miss 
McCoy, who took the alarm at once. She 
also had a great reverence for Holy Scrip- 
ture. Her fears were now redoubled. 
Things must, she thought, be in @ very 
unsatisfactory state for a man like Marks 
to have observed them. It was high time 
she spoke to the colonel about Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smith was now nearly fifteen years 
of age, und looked older. On the shores 
of the Mediterranean it was usual for 
young men and maidens to pledge their 
hearts and their hands also to each other 
at a much earlier period of life than in 
more northern climates. - Miss McCoy 
trembled lest she should be too late. Mr. 

Smith might already have said something : 
'and Clara—Clara, she knew, was very 
grateful to him for having saved her life— 
what might not Clara have said in reply * 
She resolved to speak to the colonel witb- 
out a moment's delay, and went in searck 
of him immediately. 

But the colonel only laughed at her; be 
would see about it, he said; he was very 
busy just then, and very much obliged to 
her, of course; but there was nothing to 
be uneasy about. 

Nevertheless, even Colonel Eustace was 
rather more quiet and serious than usual 
that evening, and did not send for Jack to 
attend him when he went out with Clara 
for a stroll on the bastion, where the band 
of his regiment was playing. 

Jack, it need hardly be said, was entirely 
innocent of such thoughts and aspiratiuns 
as were attributed tohim. He had been 
kindly treated, and was anxious to show 
himeelf grateful, both to Colonel Eustace 
and to his daughter. He was hurt at the 
change which he fancied he perceived in 
the former, and feeling that it was truc, 
as Marks had told him, that he ought by 
\ this time to be returning to his duties on 
| board ship, fancied that the colonel might 
| be of the same opinion. 
| It was not without a fecling of relief, 
‘therefore, that he heard soon afterwards 
that 4.M.s. Hailstorm had been signalled 
at the Government House, and would soon 
be in harbour. He went at once to the 
colonel and informed him of the fact. 

“‘T must go on board, sir,” he said, “and 
report myself as soon as she anchors.” 

“ Right, quite right,” said the coloncl ; 
“but you have the surgcon’s certificate, 
and will not be required to join your ship 
at present.” 
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“*T am quite well now,” said Jack, ‘‘ and 
ought not to stay here any longer.” 

** Nonsense. Marks has been talking to 
you I suppose. You need not mind what 

e says. * I shall go and see Captain Jervis 
and talk to him about it.” 

Although this was spoken in a tone 
which signified that nothing more was then 
to be said upon the subject, Jack still 
lingered. 

‘* What is the matter ?” Colonel Eustace 
asked. ‘Can't you be contented a little 
longer where you are?” 

“Oh yes, sir; I am quite contented. 
You have been so kind, and Miss Clara has 
been so kind—” 

The colonel winced at that, especially as 
it was spoken in tones of emotion, and 
Jack went on, 

‘* Of course I shall be very sorry to leave 
you, but—” 

‘‘ Look here,” the colonel interrupted 
him ; ‘‘you have done me a great service, 
and I want to make you some recompense. 
T have been thinking of sending you home, 
to & good school, and giving you a fair 
start in life. You have not had much 
education, you know.” 

Jack’s eyes sparkled. He would have 
jumped at the colonel’s proposal but for 
one consideration. He had chosen the 
navy for his calling, and did not wish to 
abandon it. It had not turned out-quite | 
as he had expected, but he had no desire | 
to run away from it. If he should leave it | 
now for school, he felt that it would never 
do to return to it before the mast after 
acquiring other habits. He said so to the 
<olonel. 

‘* I had no idea of your doing that,” the 
«colonel answered. ‘‘Some other opening 
must be found for you. You might, per- 
haps, have a commission.” 

“‘T should be too old,” said Jack, his 
heart beating rapidly at the thought of 
such promotion. 

‘‘Too old for the navy; not for the 
army,” said the colonel. ‘‘ But all that is 
in nubidus; we need not think of the 
future. If you would like to go to a good 
school in England, I will arrange some- 
thing. Take time and think about it.” 

Jack thanked him earnestly and with- 
drew. He went straight to the Governor’s 
house, and mounting by a flight of stairs 
to the roof, looked out over the sea. There 
was the Hailstorm laying her course direct 
for the harbour with all sails sct, and the 
wind upon her beam, « beautiful object in 
his sight. He could not take his eyes off 
the delightful picture for an hour or more, 
during which time she had drawn nearer 
by some knots; increasing every minute in 
size and splendour. The sun, which had 
lighted up her sails, now shone upon her 
decks and the white streaks upon her sides, 
and with the help of the signalman’s glass 
he could sce the carronades, the anchors at 
the bows, the boats at the davits, and even 
the officers and seamen pacing to and fro. 
He longed to be on board his floating 
home again, for his heart wus there still. It 
would be a change to him, of couree, from 
the comparative luxury which he had lately 
enjoyed, but he would be at his proper 
post again, doing his duty, and should get 
to like it as before. When he was come 
down he met the culonel, and followed him 
into his room, 

“*You will not be displeased with me, I 
hope,” he began. ‘‘I have been thinking 
of what you so kindly said, and am very 
much obliged, but I would rather go back 
to my duty on board ship.” 


Colonel Eustace turned round to him 


abruptly, and Jack thought at first that 
he was annoyed; but after looking at him 
steadfastly for a moment, he said, 

“<You are right, Jack; you are right, 
and I think the bettér of you for it. You 
shall do as you propose. I won’t forget 
you, my good lad; I won’t lose sight of 
you, depend upon it.” 

«Thank you, sir,” said Jack. 

A little later Clara came to her father’s 
room. ‘‘ What is this about Jack?” she 
asked. ‘‘He says he is going on board 
ship again immediately.” 

“ Yes.” 

“* You are not serious?” 

“‘Yes; I have consented. It will be all 
for the best.” 

‘He has been asking for his clothes,” 
Clara said, after a long silence, during 
which she could not trust herself to speak. 

‘« What clothes?” 

‘Those that he had on when he—when 
he was knocked down by my horse,” she 
went on, impetuously, ‘‘and trampled 
under its feet, and nearly killed in saving 
me from being dashed to pieces in the 
moat. His frock, he calls it, and his hat.” 

‘*He can go on board as he is,” her 
father answered, quietly; ‘“‘he can get a 
new outfit from the purser. I will see to 
it. It will only be for a short time,” he 
added; ‘‘the ship will be paid off very 
soon, and then I shall take care of him; 
I shall not lose sight of Jack, you may be 
sure. I have told him so. But just now 
he is his Majesty's servant, and prefers 
duty to idleness ; and he is right. I shall 
take good care of Jack all the more for 
that; I shall take good care of him for his 
own sake as well as*for yours.” 

Jack went on board the Hailstorm that 
same day and reported himself. His former 
messmates scarcely knew him, so changed 
was he in appearance, but there was 
scarcely a man or a boy in the ship who 
was not pleased to see him there again. He 
laid aside his ‘“shore-going togs” and 
appeared next morning at muster on the 
half-deck in a new pair of very tight- 
fitting trousers, much expanded at the 
ankles, and a frock of the usual pattern 
turned back upon his neck, barefooted, 
and with his sleeves rolled up. Only the 
fairness of his skin and smoothness of his 
hands remained to show that he had not 
been in his usual place among the boys all 
along. 

It was some time, however, before he 
could feel quite happy and cheerful. Those 
pleasant days which he had spent as an 
inmate of Colonel Eustace’s house, the 
gentle hands that had nursed him, and the 
kind attentions which had been lavished 
upon him while he was an invalid, the 
quiet pleasures and comforts with which 
he had been surrounded after his recovery, 
could not be forgotten. He seemed to 
have been torn again from his home and 
separated from who cared for him, and 
was often absent and thoughtful. When 
the other boys joked him about it, it was 
with difficulty that he could endure their 
chaffing, and for a time the name ‘boy 
Chirp” seemed no longer appropriate. 

One day, while he was in this humour, 
looking over the bulwarks towards the 
Marina, he saw a boat push off from Nix 
Mangiare stairs, in which he presently 
recognised Colonel Eustace, with Miss 
McCoy and Clara, who were being pulled 
towards the Hailstorm. 

Jack’s first feeling was a throb of de- 
light ; but the next moment he wished that 
he could hide himself. He wondered what 
Miss Clara would think of him in his pre- 


sent costume, and whether he would 
be allowed to speak to her. He stood 
at some little distance from the gang- 
way as they came over the side. Clara 
caught his eye in a moment, and would 
have gone to him directly, but, being ad- 
monished by Miss McCoy, turned to the 
quarter-deck instcad, without so much as a 
word to Jack. 

Afterwards, when going over the ship, 
the party, accompanied by some of the 
officers, came near where Jack was stand- 
ing with other of the ship’s boys, and 
Clara held out her hand to him. He saw 
that her eyes were filled with tears. The 
few questions which she asked him about 
the ship, and his place in it, showed How 
deep an interest she took in everything 
that concerned him. Ho had feared’ that 
his appearance in working dress, the cha- 
racter of his messmates and companions, 
and his humble position in the ship, might 
have sensibly widened the distance between 
them ; but her manner was as cordial .as it 
had ever been, and the change in his con- 
dition seemed only to increase her regret 
that he had been obliged to leave her 
father’s house and the comforts which he 
had there enjoyed. In spite of Miss 
McCoy’s continual-fidgets, Clara kept near 
to Jack all the while they were between 
decks, and oaly left his side when they re- 
turned to that part of the ship to which 
he could not follow them. 

They went over the side, after a long 
visit, Clara turning to Jack with a last look 
and smile after she was in the boat. Jack 
did not know until long afterwards that it 
was she who had insisted on paying this 
visit, in spite of Miss McCoy’s remon- 
strances. She wanted to be able to picture 
to herself poor Jack in his floating home, 
at his mess, at his quarters—in every part 
of his daily routine on shipboard—and 
‘Miss McCoy had only yielded in the hope . 
that a sight of the realities of a messenger 
boy’s surroundings in a man-of-war might 
enable her to realise the distance which 
existed socially between boy Ohirp and 
Colonel Eustace’s daughter. As far as 
Clara’s regard for her deliverer was con- 
cerned, the visit had no such effect; on 
the contrary, she felt perhaps even a 
deeper interest in the boy than before; but, 
seeing how closely she was observed, and 
the ideas which Miss McCoy had formed 
on the subject, she kept her thoughts to 
herself, and seldom spoke of Jack to any 
one. Her father had promised that’ he 
would not lose sigat of the boy, and she 
know that he would keep to his purpose, 
and with that, for the present, she tried to 
be content. 

Marks came alongside a few days later, 
and brought a basket of provisions and 
other good things from the housekeeper, to 
which he had himself added s quantity of 
fruit purchased on the Marina. He went 
below, and Jack came to him on the lower 
deck. Marks was not in very good spirits 
that day. He held Jack’s hand in his own 
for some moments without speaking a 
word. He saw him now in his proper 
place, and heard him called by his work- 
ing name, ‘‘boy Chirp,” yet he was not 
satisfied. Jack had always behaved well 
to Marks, and had taken even his unplesa- 
sant speeches in good part; and the cor- 
poral, apart from his own little jealousies, 
had a liking for the boy. Already he half 
repented having said anything to his in- 
jury. Perhaps, in looking through his 
Bible again, he had come upon that other 
verse of the Proverbs which we have 
already quoted. Jack was very far from 
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‘cursing him” now. He had hastened uj 
to him, evidently very glad to see him an 
to shake hands with him. That was harder 
for Marks to bear than any evil language 
or resentment on his part could have been. 
An uneasy conscience is a much more ter- 
rible curse than any that can come upon us 
from without. Marks spoke very little, | 
but what he said came evidently from his 
heart, and was meant to be encouraging. 

“We shall look after you—the colonel 
will; he said so; means it too. Ship 
ordered home soon ; all right then; keep 

od heart.” . 

“It’s all right now,” Jack answered, 
cheerfully. 
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pens. 

Jack laughed, observing with pleasure 
that the corporal did not call him boy 
Chirp now, as he had always done on 


shore. 


“Yes,” Marks repeated, ‘look after 
you, colonel will; and—and—Miss Clara 
too. She put these two or three things to- 
gether with her own hand, she did—with 
her own hand, do you hear?” 

It cost him a great effort to say that; 
but there was more to come. 

* And—and—she sent you this,” taking 
a letter from his breast, and handing it 
reluctantly to Jack. ‘‘ Miss McCoy knows 
about it—nothing in it,” he added, seein; 
how eagerly J: stretched out his han: 
to grasp it—‘“‘ nothing in it. Good-bye.” 

And pressing Jack’s hand again he went 
over the side without another word. 

Marks’s account of the letter may have 
been true inone sense. There was nothing 


\in it of any cor uence — nothing but 


what had been said already by word of 
mouth. It contained only a few lines, ask- 
ing Jack’s acceptance of the contents of the 
basket, and wishing him a good voyage— 
the Hailstorm being then about to put to 
sea on o cruise—expressing a hope also 


that they should meet again before very 
long in England, and ating her father's. 
promise to look after him, and her own 
assurance that she could never forget the 
service he had rendered her, or the suffer- 
ing he had incurred in her behalf. 

e put the letter away among his trea- 
sures—the silver watch and chain, and a 
glove which had come into his possession 
somehow or other, and which had once 
been Clara’s. The glove formed a conve- 
nient envelope for the letter; and as he 
resolved never to part with either of them 
he folded them up carefully and tied a 
“lanyard” round them, by which he could 
sling them round his neck at any time in 
case of emergency. He would, perhaps, 
have worn them there continually, next 
his heart, but for the inspection at two 
bells on the half-deck, which would have 
exposed them to the vulgar gaze, a catas— 
trophe not to be risked at any hazard—for 
the writer's sake. 

(To be continued.) 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO! 


By Ascotr R. Horz, Avrnor or ‘ALL By HIMSELF,” ETC., ETC. 


Boe Come in!” 

Two rough-looking country boys 
were standing awkwardly before the door 
of a minister's atudy. They belonged toa 
school in connection with his church; they 
had been caught trying to play a mis- 
chievous trick, as much from thoughtless- 
ness, perhaps, as from malice, upon one of 
their schoolfellows, and ‘this good pastor, 
as he would often do in such a case, had 
sent for them to have a little serious talk 
about their conduct. So now, after some 
hesitation, they slunk gingerly into his 
room, ashai of their hob-nails and 
corduroys in such a place, and still more 
of the cause that had brought them there. 
They had stood outside for several minutes, 
whispering together and nudging one 
another, mustering up their courage to 
knock, while they inwardly wondered what 
in the way of rebuke or punishment it 
might be that awaited them. 

they found the minister, Mr. Griffiths, 
alone, seated in an arm-chair by the fire- 
side. He was a very old man, almost past 
work now, yet much esteemed and re- 
spected by the congregation to which he 
had ministered for a quarter of a century, 
and taking a special interest in the juvenile 
members of it. He received the young 
wrong-doers with a smile rather than a 
frown, and presently began to talk to them, 
in grave yet friendly tones, of the offence 
in which they had been detected. 

One of the boys listened to this admoni- 
tion in sheepish silence, his eyes bent on 
the carpet, hardly daring to steal a look at 
the formidable array of volumes that lined 
the walls of this unfamiliar place. The 
other, however, emboldened by the old 
gentleman's kindness, ventured to stam- 
mer out some words of excuse for them- 
selves. 

“This fellow whom they had schemed 
to injure was a bad one. He—he had 
done them some unkind turn or other when 
he had the chance. They had only meant 
to pay him off. That was how it had all 
come about.” 


“That makes it none the better,” an- 


CHAPTER I. 


swered Mr. Griffiths, gently, after enoour- 
aging the boy tosay his say. ‘Two blacks 
don’t make a white, do they? This lad 
may not be all he should be, but that does 
not justify you in seeking to be revenged 
on him. Do we not all pray, ‘Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that 


tregpass against us’? : 
“Yes,” admitted the culprit, ‘‘ but—” 

. But it is hard, is it not? Ah, I know 
that. It is hard, indeed, not to be cross 
and spiteful towards those who vex us. I 
know too well what it is to have a heart 
filled with malice, hatred, and all un- 
charitableness. At your age few boys 
could be more ill-natured and full of angry 
passions than I was.” 

“You! You ill-natured and ion- 
ate!” So the two boys said by looks, if 
not by words, as they stared at the white 
hair and venerable features which they had 
been accustomed to take for the embodi- 
ment of all that was good, pious, far 
removed from human weaknesses and 
temptations. 

““Listen to me, dear lads. You young 
ones are too apt to think that good advice 
and serious reflections are things which 
concern only us worn-out old folks, but we 
know better—we who may huve had to pay 
dearly for every day that we gave no heed 
to the voice of wisdom. I was an old man 
before you were born; when your fathers 
were in the cradle I had learned what 
man’s life is, what my heart is, as I trust 
you will learn in time. But I am not go- 
ing to lecture you from the teachings of 
grey-headed expericnce. Let me rather 
tell you a story of my own boyhood, more 
than seventy years ago.” 

The boys shuffled about uneasily, not 
quite sure what to make of it. They knew 
they had done wrong; they were prepared 
for a scolding at least, and now they were 
to be treated to a story—a private and per- 
sonal story—by one from whom they had 
been used to hear chiefly sermons. But; 
they made most attentive listeners when, l 
after taking thonght for two or three 
minutes, Mr. Griffiths began. 


‘TI was born, you know, in alittle Welsh 
fishing-village, a place very unlike this 
flat country, with its rich farms and 
broad fields, which is all you know of the 
world. A heap of white Touses and grey 
rocks, sattarod about the sloping at 
the foot of a precipitous cliff, so that the 
windows of one cot often looked down 
the chimneys of another; behind, a chain 
of high, ragged mountains, hidden some- 
times for days and weeks togottior in mist ; 
in front, the sea, and at low tide miles 
upon miles of bare glistening sand, stretch- 
ing almost across the mouth of a great. 
river, the farther side of which ap, 
so close on clear days that every house and 
path was familiar to our sight, though we 
might never have set foot there—that was 
my old home. Tourists come to the neigh- 
bourhood now, and the village has grown 
into a town; but when I was young few 
strangers found their way through our 
mountains, and those born and bred among 
them thought little enough of how beauti- 
ful they were. . 

‘* Without guessing the raro attractions 
of our native place, we, of course, loved it, 
believing there could be no place like home. 
and were unconsciously happy, as it is the 
blessed lot of young folks to be without 
much re; to the circumstances of their 
lives. say we, but my boyhood was 
soaroely is happy one, for I was unlike 
other boys. had bad health and bad 
spirits in those days, which had much to do 
with some of the defects that have cost me 
so much to keep under through life—a 
weak, shambling, overgrown fellow, who 
never kept his wits about him, and whose 
fingers were all thumbs, people said of me. 
I was fond of reading beyond my age, and 
conceited enough about it; but my elders. 
were always finding fault with me for awk- 
wardness and inattention, and my school- 
fellows looked on me with contempt as 
what you lads would call a ‘ muff.’ It was 
dislike as well as contempt, for, to tell the 
truth, I was spiteful and selfish and sulky 
—everything that seems hateful in a boy. 
And I was sensitive, that was the worst of 
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it. I knew too well that they did not care 
to have me as a companion in their games, 
and _ how even the girls laughed at me for 
a fellow of no spirit, good only for teasin, 
into a rage, so I kept much to myself, ma 
nourishe health , unkindly feelings, 
which now make it painful to me to look 
back on my boyhood. 

“* Perhaps I have said enough to let you 
guess what sort of lad Iwas. You must 
now, boys, that my mother died when I 
was a baby, so I had no one to take my 
part, or to cheer me up for the battle of 
life, which begins so sorely for most of us 
even in our schooldays. I have cried some- 
times in secret to see how happy other 
boys were who had mothers ana sisters. 
No one sympa- 
thised with me; 
mo one guessed 
how much I fretted 
over my own defi- 
ciencies; howmuch 
I longed to be dif- 
ferent from what I 
~was—to be like, 
for instance, Owen 
Hughes, whoin my 
time passed for the 
hero of our school, 
and the favourite 
of all the village. 

‘* A hearty, hand- 
somelad was Owen, 
the very opposite of 
ame in every way— 
smart, handy, mer- 


ry, leader in all 
feats of activity 
and endurance 


among his com- 
anions, and the 
pride and comfort 
of his home as 
well. Old Hughes 
was a_ fisherman 
who had saved mo- 
ney, and deter- 
mined to make a 
gentleman of his 
fine boy. So, when 
he left school, 
‘Owen was put into 
the surgery of our 
village doctor, not 
a little against his 
will, for he thought 
of nothing but 
going to sea. He 
was one of those 
‘boys who are born 
with the salt in 
their blood; every- 
thing to do with 
sails or oars came natural to him, and as 
a mere child he could handle a boat almost 
as well as the oldest fisherman in the place 
—so at least it seemed to me, who was of 
no more use in a boat than anywhere else. 
“But Owen was too good a son to cross 
his father’s wishes, so he took to the doc- 
tor’s shop, and became as great a favourite 
with his master as with every one else, 
though all his spare time was still spent on 
the water or among the fishermen. The 
doctor was a good-natured, easy-going old 
gentleman, who had not much work on 
hand at most seasons, and let his appren- 
tices have plenty of holiday ; he liked sail- 
ing, too, himself, and many an hour Owen 
and he were bounding over the waves in 
his boat, or fishing all the evening off the 
rocks, instead of mixing pills and plasters. 
A little doctoring went a long way in our 
neighbourhood. 


‘Owen Hughes was two or three years 
older than me, a fine, tall young man 
while kept still at school, and I can’t tell 
you how I looked up to him, how I ad- 
mired and envied him, ay, and disliked 
him too, in my mean jealousy of all that 
made other people like him. Not that he 
did me any harm ; he was too strong and 
/manly to be a bully; but I could well feel 
how little he thought of me, seldom, in- 
deed, noticing me except by chance, as it 
were, with some half-good-natured jeer or 
joke. The boys all used to laugh at me, and 
call me nicknames. I don’t suppose Owen 
ever guessed what a treat a friendly word 
from him would have been to such as me. 


recovered his balance. ‘It’s a splendid 
breeze. I have got the doctor’s boat till 
supper time. Come along, Rees!’ 

“Rees was willing enough, but he looked 
at me, as if suggesting that I should be of 
the party. 

““*No, I don’t want him; he is no good 
in a boat,’ said Owen, turning on his heel 
to hurry on, and the little boy followed 
him, deserting me without further cere- 
mony. 

“It was true; I always managed to pul! 
the wrong rope at the wrong time, and 
never could learn to steer straight, a great 
reproach among our boys, most of whom 
were as much at home on the water as on 


“It was St. David’s Day of my last year | the land; nor did I care about boating. 


All the same, I was 
stung to the quick 
by the style in 
which Owen spoke 
of me, hardly tak- 
ing the trouble to 
speak to me. He 
meant no harm, I 
dare say; it was 
his blunt, frank 
way of speaking 
out what he 
thought without 
much regard for 
other people’s feel- 
ings; and of 
course, as the boat 
had been lent to 
him, he had a 
right to choose 
whom he would 
take along. with 
him. 

“But to be 
passed over so con- 
temptuously, and 
to be deserted so 
readily by little 
Rees! I had taken 
a great fancy to 
this small boy, 


because he was a 


simple, affectionate 


creature, and I 


flattered = myself 


at school, a bright clear day, that looked 
more like May than March, and, of course, 


a holiday for all good Welshmen. Holi- 
days were no great treat to me; I liked 
better to be in school, where I could show 
myself at least cleverer than the boys who 
looked down on me out of it. That after- 
noon I found a companion in a little fellow 
named Rees; those of my own age hard] 
thought me worth playing with. I thin! 
Rees and I must Save een playing at 
marbles, or some such game, when Owen 
Hughes came bounding down the steep 
path that zigzagged from the higher part 
of the village to the harbour. Taking one 
leap over some well-worn stairs, a short 
cut to the bottom, he lighted close beside 
us, almost knocking me over in his eager- 
ness, 


“<< What are you about on a fine day lik 
this?’ he cried. aa hs 


that he liked me, 
It was so rare for 
me to have a com- 
panion who would 
not domineer over 
me or laugh at 
me, that I found 
pleasure in the 
friendship of a 
child, for he was 
no more, and now, 
at the first word 
from one like Owen, he gave me up. It 
was only natural, indeed, that he should 
prefer a sail in a fine miniature yacht, like 
the doctor's, to my dull company, but I 
was too mortified and jealous to consider 
this fairly. I felt furious with rage 
against him, and still more against Owen 
Hughes. 

“So long as they might turn round and 
see me I feigned indifference, but when 
they had disappeared among the rocks, 
the sound of their cheery voices still within 
hearing, I flung myself down behind a 
bush and burst into tears. All the troubles 
of my sickly, sensitive boyhood seemed to 
come to a point here, Everybody ill-used 
me, everybody misjudged me, I told my- 
self, and Owen Hughes was the worst of 
all. What right had he to be so brave, so 
active, so strong, and so proud? I could 


ied, stopping a moment as he | not explain my own feelings at the time, 
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and perhaps you can’t understand them 
now, but, in fact, I was hating my fellow- 
men for not being more like myself. And 
all my envy of Owen Hughes was now 
turned to hatred, since he seemed to repre- 
sent the werld that went so hard against 
me. I longed for the power, as I had the 
will, to wreak my angry sense of wrong 
upon him, and these revengeful thoughts 
which rose up within me were only the 
more inflamed by the knowledge of my 
weakness, Ho could hurt me, but what 
could I do to him? Ah! that was the 
sting of it. Boys, you are capable of 
boyish spite and anger, but your faces tell 
me that you don’t know what it is to hate 
as I hated then—thank God for it!” 

The two boys were listening open- 
mouthed to this revelation of their minis- 
ter in such an unsuspected character. 

“For an hour or so,” continued Mr. 
Griffiths, ‘I sat there, brooding over my 
bitter thoughts, till the keen east wind 
stirred me to be moving. AsI got up I 
looked across the sea. Tho doctor's boat 
was not in sight, but I saw, stcering for 
our little harbour, a fine ship, which even 
my stupid eyes recognised at ence. 
was the Cygnus, sloop-of-war, which had 
for some weeks been cruising about the 
coast, and had more than once landed 
press-gangs in our neighbourhood. 

“1 am telling you of the old French war 
time, when anything like a sailor was as 
eagerly hunted after ss a weazel or a mag- 
pie, by fair means and foul, to serve in the 
royal navy. Some of our seafaring men, I 
knew, would make off and hide themselves 
awong the hills as soon as a king’s ship 
was seen coming to an anchor in the bay. 
For mysélf Lhad no fear, since I had been 
too often told that no press-gang would 
take me at a gift; but there were fisher- 
lads not older than me who had been car- 
ried off; and it was understood that the 
officers were by no means particular about 
the material they could get as food for 
powder ; so every wife and mother in the 
village ‘detested the sight of the Cygnus 
and her long pennant. Then auddenly a 
thought came intv my mind, a wicked 
thought, how I might wreak my spite on 
Owen Hughes, and prove that, for all his 
contempt, such a one as I was not power- 
less to injure him. 

‘*T hastened home, and, all alone in my 
bedroom, wrote a letter to the officer of the 
Cygnus. I remember every word of it. I 
‘was proud in those days of being able to 
write such good English as few other lads 
of my age could have done, for we all 
spoke Welsh, and most of the people knew 
no language but their own. This is what 
I wrote, in s feigned hand, and signing no 
name :— 

‘* «Sir,—If you are come to send a press- 
gang on shore, tell them to look after a 
fine young fellow named Owen Hughes. 
He has gone into the doctor’s shop, that 
you may not lay hold of him, but he was 
bred to the sea, and is one of the best sailors 
in the place. He is out this evening in a 
green pleasure-boat with new sails; you 
may perceive for yourself how well he 
handles it. I have heard that he is a 
smuggler, too, so you would do well to 
put him in a better way of life. This is 
from ‘A Loyat Sunsecr.’ 

‘* A falsehood, you see, boys,” said Mr. 
Griffiths, with a sigh—* falsehoed as well 
as malice and hypocrisy, and conceit of my 
wioked cleverness. God forgive me! 

“T should have told you that my father 
kept the post-office, so it was easy for me 
to alip this letter, unnoticed, into the letter- 


She | 


bag with which I was presently sent down 
to meet a boat coming on shore from the 
Cygnus. This was a matter of some diffi- 
culty; the sea was much rougher than had 
appeared from the cliff above, and as I 
watched the man-of-war’s boat slowly 
making way towards the quay, tossed up 
and down like a cork, and sometimes almost 
hidden in the foaming waves, it was asatis- 
faction for me to think that Owen and Rees 
must be getting a good drenching to 
punish them for not caring about my com- 
any. 
% “When I had delivered the letter-bag to 
the midshipman in charge of the boat, I 
went straight home, for I was afraid to 
look Owen Hughes in the face after what 
I had done. I had seen nothing of the 
doctor’s boat, but it was now beginning to 
grow dark, and they would surely be 
coming in soon. Or if my letter had the 
effect I hoped, it might be that this proud 
Owen would find himself in the clutches of a 
ress-gang before setting his foot on shore. 
‘rom what I had_ heard of naval officers I 
fancied they would not delay an hour in 
laying hold of such a promising subject. 
Mad with spite as I was, I could not help 
pitying him if they did ‘not allow him to 
sce his mother again. 

“I went to bed early, but I could not 
sleep. My passion having worked itself 
out now, I began to suspect that I had 
done something to be sorry for; indeed, 
my letter was no sooner on its way to the 
ship than I half wished mysclf able to 
recall it. Perhaps no notice would be 
taken of it, then how foolish I must fecl! 
Perhaps it would come to be known that I 
had written it, and how could I ever show 
my face afterwards? But evenif it gained 
its. object, if Owen were pressed, what 
good, after all, would that do me? It 
seemed now a punishment too severe for 
the offence. Through the long silent hours 
of the night I could not help picturing to 
myself the grief of his parents, the indig- 
nation throughout the village, his own 
rage and despair. What a terrible fato for 
him! terrible, indeed, when judged by my 
own feelings and fancies about sca life! 
To be torn away from home, to be carried 
to the other end of the world, to have a 
respectable career cut short and be turned 
into a common sailor, exposed to every 
kind of hardship and ill-usage, to danger 
of storms and battles, to come back onl: 
after years, crippled, perhaps, or maimed. 
perhaps never to come back at all. I had 
more imagination than other boys of my 
age, and could better conceive the conse- 
quences of what I might have done to this 
schoolfellow of mine, whose good qualities 
also I allowed myself to remember too 
late—how generous he was, and how brave, 
how much people liked him, how I would 
have liked him had he but let me! 

“In another respect I was different from 
many boys. I had already come under re- 
ligious impressions. You may doubt this, 
when you recall what I have told you of 
myself; but remember, it is one thing to 
know the right way, and another to keep 
it against all the weaknesses of the flesh 
and rebellions of the spirit. I might yield 
more readily than others to base tempta- 
tion, yet I knew it was the devil that 
tempted me, and sooner or later, when I 
had acted so wickedly, my better self would 
make its voice heard to reproach the sinful 
nature with which it had to fight such a 
hard fight. So as pity for Owen succeeded 
anger, I saw my own conduct more and 
more inits truecolours. Tossing restlessly 


from side to side, I could not quiet my 


conscience convicting me of hateful selfish- 
ness, malice, and treachery. The wind, 
howling over the roof, seemed to accuse 
me with every blast. One Bible text after 
another crowded into my mind, giving me 
no peace, till at last I started out of bed 
and earnestly prayed God to protect Owen 
against the danger that I myeclf had 


schemed to bring upon him. 
(To be continued.) 
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FISH, AND HOW TO CATCH THEM. 


By J, Harnincton Krenek, 


Author of “ The Practical Fisherman,” ‘ Pishing- 
Tackle, and How to Make tt,” ete, 


PART 11.—(Continued.) 
How TO CATCH EEL&, 


SHEL-LINING 
is thus per- 
form Py ss 
First, — the 
tackle is as 
follows 
Soy, twenty 
yards a! 
stout cord, 
and then 
twenty 
yards of the 
best twine, 
a little less 
thick than 
whipcord, 
and thirty 
eel-hooks, 
} will make a 
good = full- 

" sized eel- 
Soak the cord and twine in hot water, and 


line. 
stretch it out to dry, straining it to almost break- 
ing tension ; this will divest it of the size, and 
sonquct its tendency to kink or curl up when 


in the water. Still leaving the larger cord 
stretched out, proceed with the twine to tie 
your eel-hook. Eel-hooks are commonly sold 
by the hundred, and the best are those flattened 
at the end of the shank. The tying of them is 
not a very difficult task, but it is necessary that 
the knot be drawn as tight as may be, that the 
wrigglesome fish have no chance of drawing the 
hook off Many an cel have I lost by this 
occurring. The Tength of the line on which the 
hooks are tied need never exceed two feet. 
Having tied twenty or thirty hooks, it now 
becomes necessary to attach them to the main 
line. This is best done using a slip bow-knot. 
A little experiment will soon teach the tyro the 
most suitable tie to use, especially if he has read 
my articles, ‘‘ Fishing-tackle; and how to make 
it,” in the last volume. The distance between 
the hooks should be quite a foot in excess of 
the length of the hook-line, or the eels will 
embrace each other, and often get off if two 
happen to be on immediate hooks. 

The bait is usually worms or small fish. Small 
mice, birds, and frogs are also very useful some- 
times, especially the latter, and I have taken 
some of the finest eels—up to 51b. and 6Ib.— 
with the unfurred young of rats. There can 
hardly be eny sort of flesh used which is un- 
acceptable to eels, providing always that it is 
fresh, for the eol, contrary to the generally re- 
ceived opinion, is very particular in its eating 
unless driven by famine. 

The line is laid by attaching one end to a 
brick simply, and the other also to a brick witha 
cork so arranged that it indicates the exact 
whereabouts. Deepish water in lakes is prefer- 
able during the less sultry nights of summer. 
and shallow if the weather has been very warm 
Some more retired and profound parts are most 
productive towards late summer, and similarly 
shallow and exposed parts, both in stream an 
lake, will be found to furnish most fish in 
spring. These facts probably point to some 
instinct in connection with the spawning of 
eels, but in what direction I cannot here con- 


jecture. Of course, it is a known fact that cels 
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lo spawn like other fish, and do not owe their 
origin, as has been stupidly supposed, to mud, 
horsehair, ete.’ 

A boat is usually required for eel-lining, but 
it may be dispensed with if the trimmer be re- 
quisitioned. This is best constructed from a 
V-shaped branch of some toughish tree or shrub 
—lanrel, rhododendron, and bog myrtle I find 
furnish the most in point of number. The 
end of the line is attached to the small end, 
leaving a little of it loose, and the rest is 
wound round and round and in and out of 
the bifurcated fork, ending in being held in 
position by a slit in one of the ends. ‘The affair 
is attached by the loose other end to a branch 
overhanging the water, and the bait is allowed 
to lie loose at the bottom of the water. When 
an eel takes the bait he draws out sufficient 
line to allow room for quiet and undisturbed 
pouching, and presently finds himself caught. 
Any spot contiguous to weeds is good for eels, 
or near stones and obstructions of any kind. 

OF course, when baiting with dead small fish, 
a baiting-needle must be employed. 


PERCH, 

The perch is also a fish of prey, inasmuch as 
it lives on small fishes. Its habits, when large, 
are solitary during summer, for then food 
is plentiful and various, but immediately the 
floods arise, and winter sets in with severity, it 
herds with its fellows in large numbers—otten, 
indeed, as many as six dozen will be found, and 
taken, from a corner not more than a couple of 
yards square. Its shyness increases also. At 
this time it is a well-known fact that if one 
perch be pricked with the hook all its fellows 
rush away with it as if they understood the 
danger to which their brother had been sub- 
jected. In summer perch are often in the neigh- 
bourhood of weeds—such as lilies, if lilies can 
be called weeds, and tapeweed—and under the 
ample foliage of the former they are to be fre- 
quently found, picking off with industry the 
anany insects thereon feeding or existing. A 
sort of free rover is the perch, indeed, in sum- 
mer, and his food being so various, and taken 
with sueh greed—Drayton calls him ‘‘the 
greedy perch,.bold biting fool ’"—very likely 
accounts for the richness and sole-like firmness 
of his flesh. By the way, as the scales are so 
hard to detach, it is well to here give a dodge 
which will save some considerable trouble in 
denuding the perch of these very rough appen- 
dages—viz., dip the fish in scalding water. Some 
persons cook a perch by simply placing it on 
the grid without even removing the inside. 
When it comes seething hot to the table a 
knife will slit it down the back and displace 
the entire suit of scales, and the flesh may be 
flaked from the bones, succulent and firm. 
Terch are in best condition in October. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 


Il.—A RAMBLE ROUND CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 


i is a bright sunny morning in early summer, 
and we—that is, self and party of merry 
boys—are off for a long day's walk round the 
Clifton district. Up the hill we go, up the old 
Horfield Road, by the broad elms of the Lovers’ 
Walk, and along the old Roman road which 
crosses Redland Green, and runs on with man’ 
a break to the ancient port of the imperial gal- 
leys, Avona, or Sea Mills—or, as it should be, 
Say Mills—the mills where a few generations 
ago our forefathers wove their says, or serge. 

On to Durdham Down we jog, past the 
reservoir, and, with a short halt at ‘Wallis’ Wall 
—now corrupted into Sea Walls—we gaze for 
an instant at the woods of Leigh, peep at the 
river flowing over its limestone bed deep down 
below, and catch a glim of the distant 
Channel, the breeze from which has been fresh- 
ening in our faces ever since we came out into 
the open, and is making the flannels of the 
cricketers behind us belly in the wind. 

From the cliff edge away we return past Stoke 
House to Pitch-and-Pay, where, in the plague- 


time, the country folk brought their eggs and 
butter and vegetables and pitched them down, 
and, bargaining at a distance, stepped forwards 
to the vinegar-basin to take in payment the 
disinfected coins which had been thrown 
therein. 

‘To the left, on the river cliff of old red 
sandstone (for we passed off the limestone a 
few minutes ago), there stands the conspicuous 
landmark of Cook's Folly, the tower said to 
have been built by Sir Maurice Cook to keep 
his son from harm. The gipsies, so the legend 
runs, had prophesied that his son should dic 


before he attained his majority ; and so the - 
father built the tower, and in it put the lad as | 


soon as he had turned hia twentieth year. For 
twelve months did the youngster live alone in 
that tower, and no one came near to him, his 
clothing, food, and firing being daily drawn up 
in a basket. All went well till the birthday 
came, and then out of the faggot pulled up by 
youns Cook there crept an adder, which stung 

im as he slept. 

And now we turn north-westwards, and 
make for the cromlech on Druid Stoke, and 


then we descend the hill on which stood the old | 
| Roman camp, and by the tiny Trym, and past | 


the abandoned modern dock, in the excavation 
of which the ancient docks were found, we reach 
Sea Mills, and from the path take a leisurely 
survey of the river, Opposite, the old red 
sandstone sinks beneath the new, and its 
escarpment strikes away from us to the buck of 


Portbury, where Coke (upon Littleton) was j 


born, and where the Wansdyke, the Woden’s 
Dyke, begins to run across the country to 
Andover. 

Cut off by the Gordano strip, with its Weston 
and Walton and Clupton, with their hedgerows 
clad in thick clusters of ferns and flowers, of 
woodroof and dovesbills, of celandines and cam- 
pions, of stitchworts and geraniams, the old 
red rises again between Portishead and Cleve- 
don, and forms the lowest strata of that rough. 
est and most conglomeratic of beaches. The 
hill to the left of us tells us where the Twas 
begins and the old red ends, to reappear 
farther down on the right in the inliers of 
King’s Weston Park. But we are not for 
King’s Weston to-day, with its woods and 
blooms, and birds and butterflies, nor for lovely 
Combe Dingle, with its chequered shade, its 
well and its walnut-trees, nor for breezy Pen- 
pole Point, with its glorious view ; and so we 
turn to the left along the towing-path, and 
note, under the Folly, the conformable junction 
of the Carboniferous and the old red. Half- 
way to the bridge we effect a daring scramble 
up the cliff, and once more 
At the new road to the Hotwells we again de- 
scend, and, stopping to gaze and ponder at the 


‘* pouldered beach of De la Beche, which fringed - 


the Trias sea,” angl at the limestone shales and 
coral reefs which are exposed in section on each 
side of the path, wé reach the riverside. 

the great scarred cliffs on each face of the gorge! 
At the base of cach runs a railway, and as we 
turn to look down the stream a long line of 
white puffs on each side denotes the approach 
of two trains, diving in and out of the tiny 
tunnels, and apparently racing each other along 
the banks. 

Overhead, 280 feet above low-water mark, 
hangs the bridge—our old friend which crossed 
the Thames at Hungerford before the arrival of 
the South-Eastern Railway at Charing Cross, 
and the consequent demolition of Hungerford 
Market, so rich in the memory of penny ices. 
With a spau of 702 feet it leaps from shore to 
shore, and, though 1,500 tons in weight, it 
seems from its height to float in the air—a floor 
of silk on filaments of gossamer. Time was 
when a rope was stretched across the stream and 
people slid over the gap in a basket ; but in 1864 
the bridge was opencd, and the dangerous prac- 
tice ceased. Leigh Woods, in their massive 
drapery of blending green, shine brightly out on 
the opposite shore, and above us towers the 
bleak limestone face, bounded by the trees and 
underwood, and showing well the dip, or slope, 
of the strata, and the fault, or slip, which, 
bringing down the grit against the shale, gives 


the down. | 


| us the series twice repeated, and so doubles the 
apparent thickness of the rocks. Shale, lime- 
stone, and grit we have had along the road up 
to here, and shale, limestone, and grit have 
began again, to end beyond the Hotwells. 

ith a passing glance at the terrace built by 
the man whose estimable wife distinguished 
herself in her slumbers by dreaming of puddings 
and discovering how to make round shot, we 
boldly try a glass of the warmish water, jump 
into the boat at Rownham, and cross the ferry 
which used to be one of the most profitable pos- 
{ sessions of the cathedral authorities. In a few 
minutes we are ashore on the opposite bank 
and sauntering up Nightingale Valley. Some 
distance along the lovely ravine we come upon 
an eld wall, which formerly protected the out- 
post from the old British camp of Burgh Walls, 
which is—or, at least, some of it is—on the 


| height to our left, and which gave such a lesson 


to our archeologists in vitrified vallum building 
—the excavations showing how the carth was 
first thrown up, how it was covered with brush- 
wood, how the brushwood was kept in its place 
; by stones, how brushwood was piled on them 
again, how the whole was set on fire and the 
stones calcined, and how the last course of 
rough stones was then placed over all. Not far 
off is the other Freat camp of Stokeleigh, which 
formed part of the scheme of defence, and there 
is another Jarge and apparently ccrresponding 
camp on the Clifton side. 

On we go, past Sandy Lane, to Leigh Court, 
famous for its pictures—among them the Par- 
migiano captured by the English frigate when 
on its way from Leghorn to Paris—and for its 
kitchen, where Charles 11., in his flight from 
Worcester (he had come here on a pillion with 
Miss Lane), was saved from the Roundhead 
soldiers by the presence of mind and mis- 
chievous pleasantry of the cook, who set him to 
work to look after the roasting joint, and 
trounced him soundly with the basting-ladle 
for not attending to his business when the Par- 
liamentarians looked in. 

Leaving Leigh Court through the aptly- 
named Paradise Dell, wo get on to Abbot's 
ta h, and thence a short walk brings us tothe 

ridge. 

The structure is substantial enough when you 
are on it, and though it was bought cheap, 
second-hand (it cost under £100,000), it is 
warranted to support 7,000 tons, and so we are 
by no means alarmed, like some nervous indi- 
viduals, that it will break down with our weight. 
With a peep at the ftish-teeth found by the 
lodge-keeper in the Trias dyke close by, and 
mounted by him alongside some teeth from 
Aust, to show the specific identity, we make 
our way to the largest dyke, for there are 
several hereabonts, and which, though now 
standing out like a wall from the edge of the 
cliff, was originally an infilling of breccia in an 
open joint in the Carboniferous limestone bot- 
tom of the Triassic sea, 

And then we reach the Observatory and 
linger on the view, while we listen to the 
legend how Vincent and Goram were hard up 
for work, and how Goram proposed to build a 
mountain, and Vincent proposed to cut a 
chasm, and how each started on his own plan, 
and lazy Goram did nothing, while Vincent 
borrowed the only pickaxe in the land; and 
how, when the work was well begun, Goram 
volunteered to lend a hand, and started on the 
job three miles off, and how they worked shift 
about of four hours each, there being but the 
one pickaxe between them, and how they nsed 
to send it skimming through the air to each 
other with a frantic yell of ‘Look out, old 
man !” and how on one never-to-be-sufficiently- 
regretted occasion the bulky Goram was sound 
telco in his capacious but singularly uncom- 
fortable-looking stony chair ; how he heard not 
tho warning shout, nor saw the peculiarly good 
shot made by Vincent on this occasion only, 
and how the whirling pickaxe came straight at 
him, hit him full on the nose, and killed him 


there and then ; and how Vincent had to bury his 
brother out in the Channel and. raise Denny 
Island over him for a monument ; and how he 
finished the cutting all by himself! 


Se e a 
GLIMPSE of ke Avo 
NEAR SEA-MILLS. 


A Ramble round Clifton.—(See rage 639.) 
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SIGURD THE VIKING. 


By Paut Buaxe, AutTHor or “THE New Boy,” Erc., Etc. 


“Wm getting tired 

] of this,” said 
Sigurd to Ulf, 
as they sat on 
the rocky 
shore one 
summer even- 
ing. “Tma 
, man now, and 


town, 
here I have to 
stay month 
after month 
: ASS jost as if I 
were a girl 

like Gunnhilda. Why won’t my father 
give mea ship and let me see the world a 

it ? 

«* Ay,” replied Ulf, a grey-bearded giant, 
who bore the scars of 
many 2 conflict; ‘ay, 
he forgets the good old 
days when heand I, with 
a hundred good com- 
panions, drove the Dra- 
gon up the fiords of Nor- 
way and into the creeks 
of Iceland, getting glori- 
ous spoil and enjoying 
the delights of the fight. 
But when he married and 
settled down here it was 
good-bye to everything 
of that sort. Ah, my 
boy, I’m as tired of this 
kind of life as you; I’d 

- give anything to be once 
more on the open sea 
with a good ship under 
me, and fifty comrades 
beside me who were 
afraid of nothing on sea 
or land.” 

** Why shouldn't we go 
off somewhere by our- 
selves?” asked Sigurd. 
“If my father gives me 
leave so much the better, 
if not, let us go without 
it; here are lots of brave 
fellows about who would 
follow wherever I should 
lead.” 

Old Ulf did not answer, 
but looked longingly at 
the white crests of the 
waves as they shone in 
the light of the setting 
sun. The gulls and sea- 
mews screeched above 
their heads, and every 
now and then an osprey 
would dash into the 
water and rise again with 
a struggling fish in his 
talons, which he bore off 
for his evening meal. 


CHAPTER JI.—AT HOME. 


is hidden in the caves where he lies at 
night ? Over there in the west is England, 
with plenty of rich abbeys and towns. 
Why should we not have our share of what 
the world possesses ?”” 

“Ulf,” said Sigurd, earnestly, ‘ I've 
made up my mind: I will be a viking, as 
my father was.” 

“Yes, but he’s given that up long ago, 
and will never hear a word about it now. 
Your sister Gunnhilda has spoilt a good 
man in him. It’s always the way with 
women.” 

“Hush! here she comes,” whispered 
Sigurd, as a tall and beautiful girl came 
towards them, attended only by a large 
deerhound. 

“Then I’m going,” retorted Ulf; 
“Gunnhilda doesn't like me, and I—well, 
I can’t help liking her, though she has 
turned a bold viking into a stay-at-home 
burgher.” 


are you doing on the shore to-night? 
Have you forgotten that there is a feast in 
our hall, and that you must be there?” 
“Yes, I had forgotten it; let us go in.” 
«What was Ulf sa; ing to you as Tatas 
near?” asked Gunnhilda, as they walked 


‘ towards the town arm-in-arm. 


“T was telling him I was tired of 
being at home: I want to sail about the 
world and get some treasure.” 

“Have zou not everything you want 
here? And where in the wide world could 
you find any one who would love you and 
care for you as I do?” 

“ Ah, Gunnhilda, that is just it. You 
are growing up into a beautiful maiden 
that all the best men of the country will 
want to marry soon, and depot brother, 
will be despised by them as a useless 
fellow who has never seen a battle, never 
sailed farther than to Denmark, never done 
anything but stay at home with the sister 

he loves but is unwortby 
of. I want to be a viking 


The companions sat for 
some time in silence, each 
oceupied with his own 
thoughts. As the red 


sun sank into the waves, the old man rose. | 
“Yes, my boy,” he said, as if in answer | alone. 


“Why won't father let me see the world a bit?” 


= 


and gain glory and trea- 
sure, as my father did, 
and then marry an earl’s 
daughter, as he did.” 

‘“My brother must 
not be a viking,” re- 
plied Gunnhilda, gently. 
“What right have you 
to steal the treasures 
of other peopley Why 
should you wish to slay 
those who have never 
done you any harm?” 

“This comes of 
your visit to Cousin 
Geira,” said Sigurd, 
testily. ‘‘ Those priests 
spoilt you when they 
persuaded you to be- 
come one of the fol- 
lowers of the White 
Christ. If every one 
were to be like you, we 
should only have women 
in the world. What is 
the good of being a 
man, and strong, if one 
can never use one's 
strength?” 

“You will be a fol- 
lower of Christ, too, 
some day,” replied his 
sister, ‘‘and then you 
will understand.” 

“Never!” answered 
Sigurd; “I'll trnst in 
Thor and the Valkyries, 
and when they fail me 
T'll put my faith in my 
sword.” 

As they entered the 
town it was clear that 
something unusual was 
happening. Men and 
women were bustling 
about around the great 
house in which Thorkell, 
Sigurd’s father, dwelt. 
Smoke wasascending from 
many of the low buildings 


The giant stalked away, leaving Sigurd | surrounding it, and all the preparations 


He rose as Gunnhilda approached, 


to Sigurd, “it would be grand to follow | and walked to meet her. 
“Come, Sigurd,” said his sister, ‘ what | entered the building set apart for herself 


the sinking sun; who knows what treasure | 


for a feast were evident. Sigurd slipped 
away to his own room, whilst Gunnhilda 
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and her attendants. Before long the hall | 
in which the feast was to be held presented | 
a busy spectacle ; long rough tables ran in 
a double row from end to end, with low 
forms on either side of them, whilst at one 
end of the room was a raised dais with a 
table placed crosswise, at which were seats 
for Thorkell and the more distinguished 
guests. Flaring torches shed a bright but 
unsteady light over the scene, which was 
rapidly becoming an animated one. 

Groups of men strode into the hall, some 
armed, some in the peaceful dress of towns- 
men. Then a tall, red-haired sea-rover 
entered, followed by twenty of his crew. | 
Thorkell himsclf with his son Sigurd ; 
were not the last; and as these appearcd ' 
through the curtain behind the dais the 
thralls began to bring in the supper, or 
dinner, whichever it might be called. 
Huge joints of beef and mutton, roast and 
boiled, were placed on the tables; game of 
various kinds was present in profusion, 
and many a mouth watered at the sight of 
the abundant provision. The only vege- 
table was kale, but in these times appetites 
were hearty, and men cared little for re- 
finements of cookery so long as there was 
no lack of solids. 

*« Welcome, all!’ cried Thorkell, as the 
last guest entered ; ‘ but chiefly to those 
who come from far Iceland. Eat and drink 
your fill, and then let us hear what news 
you bring.” 

No further invitation was needed, and 
for the next hour the assembly were busy 
in making up for the day’s fast, for, except 
the morning meal, taken soon after dawn, | 


nothing was eaten till the evening feast. 
The thralls found it no light task to keep 
every one supplied with food, and still 
harder to keep filled the large horns from 
which the guests drank copiously of ale 
and mead. Gunnhilda and two of her 
maidens occupied seats behind the dais, 
but took no part in the feast. 

At last appetites were assuaged, and 
Thorkell rose from his seat. ‘‘ Ouce more 
welcome,” he said, in a loud voice; ‘‘ we 
are peaceful folk here, and we love to have 
the stranger amongst us when he comes in 
peace. What news do you bring, Bor the 
the Red-headed ¥” 

The tall viking rose, and eagerly were 
Sigurd’s eyes fixed on him, for Bor’s 
name was renowned in all the northern 
seas. 

“TI bring no good news,” said the sea- 
rover; ‘‘ but for the sake of old fellowship 
I come here, Thorkell. In old days we 
sailed together in the Dragon and did 
many @ deed of daring, though now you 
sit at home in your hall and listen to tales | 
| of valour oaly as you listen to the wind on 
a winter's night. Harald of Sweden, who 
calls himself Earl, has said that he will 
harry this coast, and I come to warn you, 
and to ask whether you will join me and 
my comrades to drive him to his fortress 
and burn it down. If so, well; if not, we 
sail away to Scotland.” 

‘A right friendly deed is yours, Bor, in 
coming here to give us warning. But for 
me, my fighting days are done, and as for 
Harald, I do not fear his coming here, for 
the name of Hacon of Norway, under whom | 


we live, is enough protection. None the 
less do we owe you thanks.” 

Then suddenly up rose Sigurd, his eyes 
gleaming with excitement, “‘ Father, let 
me go with Bor and fight Harald.” 

Aroar of applause followed his words, 
and old Ulf growled to himself, ‘ The 
youngster has the old blood in him.” But 
a deep sigh behind him caused Sigurd to 
look round, and he met the imploring gaze 
of his sister. 

“No, Sigurd, no,” replied Thorkell ; ‘I 
am getting an old man, feebler every day, 
and ere long I must take up my abode in 
the narrow dwelling to which we all 
come. Who will then guard the house 
and protect Gunnhilda, if you go?” 

Sigurd sat down, deeply disappointed. 
Gunnhilda and her maidens rose and disap- 
peared, and the clamour of tongues broke 
out more freely. The drinking became 
fast and furious, as was the practice in 
those days, and many a tale was told of 
prowess and daring, to which Sigurd lis- 
tencd with all his cars. When the revellers 
at length broke up, Sigurd managed to 
creep close to Bor, and whisper, ‘‘ Where 
do you sail to-morrow ?” 

“To the Orkneys, my fair lad, and I 
would you were coming with me. You 
would make a noble viking.” 

‘IT would I were going,” replied Sigurd. 
“Perhaps I shall be a viking some day.” 

«Tf so, I hope we may fight on the same 
side,” said Bor, ‘‘and then I shall be sure 
of a stout arm and a fearless heart to aid 
me.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE ILL-USED BOY ; 


OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Ertoant, Autnon oF ‘‘JACK AND JOHN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—LAWRENCE FINDS THERE ARE MORE TROUBLES THAN HIS OWN. 


B” when Lawrence did go upstairs and 

sec Tom he forgot that he had ever 
had a grievance in the world. In one 
corner of the room was the weaver’s loom, 
in another, on a poor little bed on the 
ground, lay Tom. There was very little 
furniture besides, and as small a fire as 
there could very well be to be celled a fire 
at all. And Tom looked pinched, and thin, 
and white, while his Rand, which lay 
outside the ragged blanket, was more like 
a claw than human fingers. The peoplein 
the room looked decent working folks, but | 
pinched and poor. Times were hard with 
weavers just then, and the woman was 
often ailing, but they were evidently as 
kind to Tom as their circumstances per- 
mitted. 

His little face brightened as he saw the 
boys come in, especially Robert, who went 
up to him, knelt down, and took his hand, 
with, ‘I hope you are not very bad, Tom ; 
we must see what we can do for you.” 

“It’s my cougb,” said Tom, ‘‘and the 
pain in my side. But I’m so glad you’ve 
come, Master Robert ; you've all been very 
good to me, and it wasn’t my fault if I left 
you in the machine, Master Lawrence. 
Some one got hold of me—Gregg his 


going. And I ran away, and came here, 
and they’ve been very kind, they have. So 
you have, mother,” he added, turning to 
the woman, who was nearly crying, ‘‘ and 


name is; Gregg always was a bad one 
and he took me off to London to his mates, 
and they wanted me to help ’em as I 
helped them at your uncle’s place. I don’t 
mind telling now; I’ve been afraid to tell 


T'd have made it up to youif only it hadn’t 
been for this.” 
Lawrence looked very unhappy; he had 


before, but Gregg can’t get. me where I’m 


at last found some one with more troubles 


than hisown. Do not think the worse of 
Robert, my dear beys, but he was nearly 
crying. As to Ted, he was always practical, 
and though he had to clear his throat 
before he spoke. and then rather huskily, 
still he did speak, and said, ‘‘I don’t see, 
Tom, why you shouldn’t get well, but I 
think you want a doctor. Have you had 
one?” 

“Oh yes,” said Tom; ‘but doctors 
can’t do everything.” 

Then the woman Tom had called mother 
—poor child! she was the only mother he 
had ever known—said something about 
port wine and beef-tea, and they had donc 
what they could; but work was very 
slack, and their room was draughty, and 
coals so dear. 

Ted considered a bit; then he said, 
“Tom, do you think you could bear 
moving ?” 

‘Our cook would soon set him up on his 
legs again!” said Robert, jumping at the 
idea, while Lawrence, forgetting even his 
dignity, volunteered to fetch a cab and 
carry Tom down to it himself. 

“T Imow if Tom could be moved it 
would be the saving of him,” was his first 
thought, and his next, ‘‘ Perhaps, when 
he gets a little better, he might tell me 
about those papers that uncle lost.” 

But there was not a thought about him- 
self or his own wrongs and grievances. 

Tom’s eyes brightened at the thought of 
going back to the first place where in all 


wer 
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his little life he had ever known kindness. 
Then he turned to the woman standing 
near, ‘‘ If mother wouldn’t mind.” 

** Do you think he could bear it?” asked 
Ted, and explained to her what they were 
thinking about. 

There was no fear with any of them but 
that Mr. Hartley would be glad tosee Tom 
and take the charge of him. They knew him 
too well for that. He had set his hand to 
the plough as far as Tom was concerned, 
and had becn sorry enough when obliged 


mother said she thought if he were well 
wrapped up and carried down in a blanket 


he might go safely, they decided on the | 


anove. 

But instead of Lawrence fetching the 
cab, Ted suggested that he should call one 
for himself and go to Clapton, so as to give 
the good folks there a little notice of who 
was coming, and Lawrence ran off at once, 
after which Tom was dressed in his poor 
rags, wrapped up in a blanket, and, with 
his adopted mother, placed in a cab, when 
they all drove off to Clapten. 

Mr. Hartley was not at home, but James 
and cook had no fear about undertaking 
the responsibility Lawrence had put upon 
them ; so a fire was lit in a little room near 


James's, and cook had beef-tea simmering ! ‘‘ Times” of the punishment of fourteen ! 


to draw it back; so that when Tom’s new : 


by the fire, and James was ready with port 
, wine if necded, while Dick stood beaming 
| with delight at the door, ready to carry 
‘the poor little starveling up to the warm 
; Clean bed which Mary had ready for him. 
Tom’s ‘‘mother” was made very com- 
; fortable in the kitchen, and departed with 
an invitation to come the next Sunday and 
i see how Tom was getting on. And whea 
‘Mr. Hartley came home he was a little 
surprised, and very much pleased, to find 
that the poor little waif had been brought 
back and taken such good care of. 
| Well, thanks to good nursing, good doc- 
toring, and good food, Tom got better, as 
he would never have done in the cold and 
yet close rooms where the boys had found 
him. But as he grew better the dread of 
the man who had carried him off from 
Southborne, and tried hard to lead him 
back into evil ways, returned, and he spoke 
of it to Robert. 

“Tf it wasn’t for him I could go back to 
Miss Bransome’s, if she’d have me, and 


by; but he'll find me out, will Gregg —he’ll 
| find me out if I’m there, and he’ll have mo, 
, he’s so afraid of my telling of him.” 

, But Tom’s fears about Gregg were set at 
‘rest when one day Mr. Hartley read in the 


learn a trade, and help ‘mother’ by-and- : 


years’ penal servitude of ‘the notorious 
burglar Gregg, who had been caught at 
last in the very act of making off with the 
contents of the plate-chest of a house into 
which he had broken.” 

‘‘T shall be a man before he comes out,” 
said poor Tom, ‘‘and too big to get through 
‘little windows or to hang on to ropes. 
Now, if Miss Bransome will only take me 
back again, there’s a chance for me.” 

And I need not say that Miss Bransome 
was ready to have Tom back—this time for 
his own sake as well as her friend, Mr. 
Hartley's. But it would be some time yct 
before Tom would be able to leave Clapton, 
from whence he was not to go, Mr. Hartley 
said, till he was thoroughly well and 
strong. 

Lawrence exulted greatly over the cap- 
ture of Gregg. 

‘Served out at last for coming here,” he 
said. “I only wish they had given him 
penal servitude for life. Well, we’re quit 
of the villain, and so is Tom, for onc 
while.” 

“And the villain might have been just. 
such a one as Tom, once,” said his uncle. 
‘* Let us hope we have saved him at least. 
for something better.” 


(To be continued.) 


BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN. 


Il.—LINCOLN ; OR, THE STORY OF A PIONEER Boy.” 


Te early life of President Lincoln, with 
which every boy should be familiar, was 
spent in the backwoods, and was, in most 
respects, similar tc the youthful experience of 


Mr. Garfield, of whose career we gave a sketch | 


last antumn. Both worked their way to the 
chief place in the American Republic by dint of 
wonderful perseverance in well-doing ; and bath, 
alas! in the prime of their days, fell as victims 
of cold-blooded murderers who gloried in their 
crimes. 

Tho cottages of our poorest peasants are com- 
fortable, er even luxurious, in comparison with 
the ‘‘floorless, dooriess, windowless shanty ” in 
which Abraham Lincoln was born, in Kentucky, 
on the 12th of February, 1809. His parents had 
settled there some few years before as pioneers, 
attracted by the reputed richness of the soil, in 
spite of the ever: prasent danger of attack from 
Indian tribes. Abraham’s grandfather had been 
killed while at his work by the dark-skinned 
visitors, and many marvellous stories were told 
by others of heroic defence or of hair-breadth 
escape. 

The educational advantages were either xi/, 
or of the very poorest kind. Never having 
benefited by a day’s schooling, Thomas Lincoln, 
the father, could neither read nor write; his 
wife could, however, read sufficiently well to 
enjoy the Bible, which, with a spelling-book 
and one other volume, constitu the entire 
household library ; but, nevertheless, the honest. 
people were anxious to secure something better 
in the way of education for their own children, 
while, what was better still, they trained them 
in the way of religion. 

While Abraham was yet an infant of four 
years he removed with his parents to a more 
fertile spot six miles away, called Knob Creek, 
where the home was still ‘‘a floorless log-house, 
with one room below and a loft above, and the 


*Mr. W. M. Thayer's Life of President Lincoln 
has just been published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton ina Bve-ebllting volumo, under the title of 
“‘The Pioneer Boy, and How he became President.” 
It is a book which boys will read with avidity, in com- 
mon with their elders. 


| usual accompaniment of stools, skillet, and o 

Dutch oven.” Here for three or four years he 
fished, hunted, took long walks in the woods, 
' played upon the water, and learned to shoot, 
until the hard-working father and mother 
| realised that it was time for the children to go 
; to school, the only place of learning within 
; Teach having been the cabin of an extremely 
, ignorant man named Riney, under whom Abra- 
ham began to master the art of reading. 

In course of time another tator was found, and 
although his seminary was a rade cabin four 
long miles distant through the woods, Mr. Hazel 
was a man who knew ‘“‘a heap more than 
Riney ;” indeed, he was so learned that he 
‘could not only read the primer, he could actu- 
{ ally sign his own name. With new advantages, 
Abraham progressed until he became wonder- 
fully familiar with the Bible, that Book of books 
constituting the only reading within his reach. 
In this manner the future statesman received 
one of the best of Christian trainings, although, 
apart from his own home, there was neither 
Sunday school nor church within reach. An 
occasional sermon from a travelling preacher 
was all that the solitary household could hope 
to enjoy. Z 

In the antumn of 1816 Indiana was received 
into the Union as a free State, and Abraham's 
father, allnred thither by fairer prospects, sold 
his Kentucky home for 400 gallons of whisky 
and twenty dollars in money, and started off 
with his family in search of new fortunes, The 
bargain was not only a remarkable one in itself, 
one such ag no man in his senses would now 
complete—it was remarkable in consequences, 
for while the adventurous farmer was floating 
along towards the Ohio with all his household 
gear, the boat, with a sudden tilt, sent the ten 
barrels of whisky to the bottom of the stream. 

Only three barrels of the spirit were recovered, 
the remaining seven probably remaining until 
this day in fifteen feet of water. Proceeding on 
their way the veteran soon landed, and then 
began that battle with the virgin forest which 
earned for those who engaged in it the distinc- 
tion of pioneers. With axe and pick a road 


j had to be made for the team to pass, and so 

trying was the work that the party were several 
days in travelling eightcen miles. At last 
Spencer County, Indiana, was reached, and 
! having left his goods on the spot where he 
intended to live, Mr. Lincoln walked back 
through the forest, 120 miles, to fetch his 
family. 

The family, four in number, including Abra- 
ham and his sister, constituted the travelling 
party ; and, with the household bedding strapped 
on to the horses’ backs instead of saddles, they 
were seven days on the road, camping out at 
night beneath the open sky. It was a rongh 
experience, and there was a good deal of danger, 
bat the hardy travellers, by trusting in God, 
were enabled to rise above fear. Even the wives 
and daughters ‘of the settlers under such cir- 
cumstances learned to become heroines. 

Many examples of their courage could easily 
be given, but two will suffice. We are told that 
‘*goon after Abraham’s grandfather removed to- 
Kentucky, an Indian entered the cabin of a 
Mr. Davies, armed with gun and tomahawk, 
for the purpose of plundering it and capturing 
the family. Mrs. Davies was alone with her 
children. With remarkable presence of mind, 
she invited the Indian to drink, at the same 
time setting a bottle on the table. ‘The Indian 
set down his gun to pour out a draught, and at 
once Mrs. Davies scized it, and, aiming it at his 
head, threatened to blow his brains out if he 
did not surrender. The Indian dropped the 
bottle, sat down upon a stool. and promised to 
do no harm if she would not fire.” Tormented 
with fear of instant death it he stirred, the 
Indian was compelled to sit on the stool of 
penance until Mr. Davies arrived, when he, of 
course, had to surrender unconditionally. 

In another instance a Mra. Merrill killed, one 
by one, a number of savages, who, having made 
a hole sufficiently large for the purpose, crept 
into the house, and when they tried to come 
down the chimney they were so suffocated with 
smoke as to be easily killed outright when they 
reached the floor. The only one remaining at 
| the door was glad to decamp, While all this 
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wns in progress Mr. Merrill lay wounded on the 
floor, and the children were overcome with 
fright. 

Abraham Lincoln was eight yeara old when 
he began a new experience 1n the Indiana wil- 
Gerness, and a friend who had seen the family 
homestead says: ‘It was sixteen by eighteen 
feet in size, without a floor, the hhown logs 
put together at the corners by the usual method 
of notching them, and the cracks between them 
stopped with clay. It had a shed-roof, covered 
with slabs or chapboards, split from logs. It 
contained but one room, with a loft, slabs being 
Jnid on the logs overhead, so as to make a 
vhamber, to which access was had by pins 
driven into the logs in one corner. It had one 
door and one window.” Glass being wanting, 
the latter was covered with semi-transparent 
skin, and the furniture had all to be made by 
the ingenious father and his still more gifted 
son. In the little attic the future President passed 
his nights, rolled ina blanket ; by the ‘‘mam- 
moth blaze” of the log fire he read away the 
winter evenings, and as the household could no 
more afford to provide writing materials than 
lamp-oil or candles, he practised Penmanship 
with a barned stick on trees and sla! 

When he was eight years old Abraham's 
mother died of a disease which afflicted that 
part of the country, and the first letter he ever 
wrote was one to a minister, many miles dis- 
tant, to ask him to come and preach a funeral 
sermon on the beloved one’s grave. 
That was a memorable time to the 
young backwoodsman, for, through 

ing so rarely treated with a sermon, 
the people flocked together from all 
the country round to hear the Gospel 
preached at the grave of one who 
throughout her life had honoured its 
teachings. 2 

It is always a dark shade for a boy 
to pass through when he loses a loved 
mother, but it is commonly so ordered 
by Providence that the path soon 
brightens. It was so with youn, 
Abraham Lincoln. While he had 
amore than the average share of hard- 
ship, he found that opening life brought 
many pure pleasures. With rare wonder 
and delight he read the ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress;” then followed ‘‘sop’s 
Fables ” and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” Six 
feet four inches in height by the time that he 
was seventeen, Abraham was correspondingly 
: Strong to work, and it was hardly surprising 
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ee 
if Abraham Lincoln. 


that an uneducated man like his father should 
! fear lest love of reading should interfere with 
the boy’s usefulness on the farm. 


Site of Birthplace, Rockspring. 


When, however, Mr. Lincoln married a second 
time, his wife not only brought a large accession 
of wealth to the little household, she brought a 


good name, industrious habits, as well as a 
indly temper, and, being quick to perceive her 
stepson’s talents, she encouraged rather than 
retarded his learning. It was she who now 
made his clothes, and took care that he went 
to a better school than he ever attended before. 
The tutor, a man named Crawford, had the 
sagacity to perceive that his pupil would develop 
into a great man, beyond which he was led to 
admire Abraham’s Christian and moral qualities. 
“Abe is a wonderful boy,” he once remarked 
—‘‘the best scholar I ever had. He's never 
satisfied without knowing all about his lessons. 
He wants to know everything that anybody else 
knows, and he don’t see why he can't.” The 
worthy schoolmaster was able to say something 
more, for referring to what had occurred some 
few days previously, he said: “I saw that a 
buck’s horn that was nailed on the schoolhouse 
was broken off, and I concluded that some of 
the boys did it ; so I asked them the next day, 
when they had all got still, which of them broke 
it, and Abe answered, promptly, ‘I did. I didn’t 
mean to do it; I hung on it and it broke.’"” 

All will remember how, when he was a chil: 
and had a new hatchet presented to him, Geor: 
Washington confessed quite as artlessly to the 
sin of having spoiled a cherry-tree in his father's 
garden. Abraham Lincoln may have been 
familiar with this incident, for about this time 
he borrowed the Life of the great President, and 
paid a heavy penalty for the gratification. After 
reading the book one stormy night, 
he laid it by in the attic bedroom, and 
in the morning was seared to find that 
the precious volume was soaked with 
water which had come through the 
faulty roof. As the book belonged to 
a surly man, who even turned accidents 
to his own profit if possible, the poor 
reader was required to work for several 
days at wheat-cutting to make good 
the damage. 

Though it was an uphill path that 
this pioneer boy was treading, each 
year found him higher than he was 

efore ; and the secret of his success 
was that he tried to do all his work in 
the best manner possible, and every 
leisure hour was spent in self-improve- 
ment. Atone time he accepted a situa- 
tion in a household of the district, 
where he soon excelled as a ‘‘man- 
of-all-work.” At the age of fourteen he had a 
companion in labour named John Hanks, whe 
says: ‘‘ When Abe and I returned to the house 
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Little Pigeon Baptist Chapel, where the Lincoins worshipped. ‘ 


Anderson's Creek Ferry, near Troy, Indiana. 


from work, he would go tothe cupboard, snatch | no one should stop his tongue, was thrown 
a piece of corn-bread, take down a book, sit | on his back, and some smart-weed was rubbed 
down on a chair, cross his legs as high as his | into his face until he ‘‘ bellowod with pain, 
head, and read. He and J worked barefooted, | and promised to behave.” At the same time 
grubbed it, ploughed, mow- 

ed, and cradled together ; — - —— 
ploughed corn, gathered it, ——— = = = 

and shucked corn. Abra- é : a 
ham read constantly when 
he had an opportunity.” 
The boy’ was not only 
father of the man, he was 
so far in advance of his age, 
he was the only teetotaler in - 
the district, and the first 
juvenile production of his 
ever printed was an essay on 
temperance. 

By the time that he was 
nineteen, Abraham accepted 
another situation as “ man- 
of-all-work,” and so gained 
the confidence of his master, 
that with another lad he was 
dispatched with a cargodown 
the Mississippi to New Or- 
leans, a distance of 1,800 
miles. The trip was one of 
exeiling “aiventuss, inelad 
ing a fight with n 8s who 
cate = rob the ‘boat and 
murder the occupants. The 
money he earned was cheer- 
fully given to his parents, and he was as 
diligent in looking after their comfort as he 
was in promoting Fis own progress. When he 
family removed to Illinois, it was Abraham 
who week after week drove the 
waggon, now through the forest, 
and once for three miles through 
the swollen waters of the Kaskas- 
kia, when it was uncertain whether 
or not the team would be swept 
away. It was he, moreover, when 
the new home was reached, who 
built for his parents a house of a 
better sort than they had possessed 
before. While he was always 
making way in self-improvement 
he never neglected those who had 
a claim upon him. 

Getting on from one thing to 
another, Abraham was soon after 
appointed manager of a store in 
the pioneer town of New Salem, 
and there he met with varied ad- 
ventures. He was the means of 
suppressing a gang of rowdy youths 
who were a terror to all new- 
comers. He was more than any- 
thing a man of peace; but if a 
bully came in his th, who 
refused to be quieted by nothing 
save chastisement, no one was bet- 
ter able than young Lincoln to ad- 
minister the corrective. One such, 
who used bad language in the store 
before ladies, after intimating that 


Lincoln's House, Springfield, Illinois. 
Abraham was such a lover of peace that he 
once said to a companion who was about to 


resent a gross insult, ‘‘I wouldn't, Jack ; it 
won't do you any good.” “I'll thrash the 
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Lincotn's Tomb, 


skunk,” retorted Jack, with wrath, ‘No, Jack, 
we've done with that sort of thing in New 
Salem, you know,” Abraham continued. ‘But 
he insulted me,” ‘‘ And what did you say to 
him?” inquired Abraham. 
The question mollitied Jack’s 
wrath somewhat, for he be- 
gan to get his eyesopen. “I 
= called him a coward and a 
liar,” replied Jack. ‘* Well, 
suppose you were a stranger, 
in a strange place, an 
man should call you a coward 
and o liar, what would you 
dot” ‘Thrash him ter- 
ribly,” answered Jack. 
“*Then this man has done 
no more to you than you 
have done to him,” sug- 
ited Abraham. What wit 
his growth in knowledge, 
and the general kindliness of 
his nature, Abraham became 
@ general favourite in all the 
> country round. 
57 Indeed the young man so 
rapidly rose in popular fa- 
vour that the people actu- 
ally elected him as _theic 
representative in the Legi 
lature, although at the time 
he had to borrow money to 
purchase a suit of clothes. 
Then he found a friend in the Hon. J. T. Stuart, 
and in 1837, when he was twenty-eight years of 
age, Mr. Lincoln was admitted to the Bar, and 
became the partner of his benefactor. 

As a lawyer he at once wen a 
character for integrity such as had 
attended him all along. For ex- 
ample, a person who once desired 
to engage Mr. Lincoln's services 
was told, after stating his case, 
that he was in the wrong. ‘That 
is none of your business, if I hire 
and pay you for taking the case,” 
reto! the man. ‘ Not my busi- 
ness?” exclaimed Lincoln. “ Aly 
business is never to defend wrong, 
if I ama lawyer. I never take a 
case that is manifestly wrong.” 
“Well, you can make trouble for 
the fellow,” added the applicant. 
“Yes,” responded Lincoln, “there 
is no reasonable doubt but that L 
can gain the case for you. I can 
set a whole neighbourhood at log- 
gerheads ; I can distress a widowed. 
mother and her six fatherless chil- 
dren, and thereby get for you six 
hundred dollars, which rightfully 
belong as much to the woman and 
her children as to you; but I won't 
do it." ‘Not for any amount of 
pay?” inquired the man. ‘‘ Not 
for all you are worth,” replied 
Lincoln. ‘‘You must remember 
that some things which are legally 
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right are not morally right. I shall not take 
your case.” If, on the contrary, the weak who 
were in the right asked for his services, he was 
willing, if need be, to work for nothing. At 
the same time he remitted many sums of money 
to his poor parents, and tried to encourage 
habits of industry in his somewhat  shiftless 
foster-brother, John Johnston, by promising to 
give him a dollar for every dollar he earned. 
Wo have not space to give particulars of Mr. 
Lincoln’s eventful life in following years. In 
his younger days it was often predicted by one 
and then another that he would eventually 
become President, but when he actually becaine 
elected, the great enthusiasm of the main body 


of loyal people was in part counterbalanced by , 
threats of rebellion and assassination. How ' 
Abraham Lincoln conquered in the end, libe- | 
rated the slaves, and died at last from the shot 
of an assassin, is now a matter of history. 

He was throughout his life a strong man, 
because he looked to God for guidance, and 
resolved never to do what conscience disap- 
proved. The miscreant, Wilkes Booth, who 
murdered the President, was just the opposite. 
From early childhood he progressed from bad , 
to worse until he became a criminal whose 
memory will bo held in lasting detestation. | 
‘‘Like most boys who go to ruin, he was dis- 
respectful and saucy to his mother,” says one 


witness who knew the man. ‘Sue could do 
nothing with him. I am not surprised that 
such a boy should become an assassin.” The 
President had done his life-work, and while his 
remains were buried amid the’ tears of a great 
nation, his spirit entered into rest. How ditle- 


; Tent was the end of Booth, who was ignomi- 


niously shot while he was endeavouring to escape 
from a barn, which had been set on fire to com- 
pel his surrender. Thus it generally happens 
that the hand of the diligent maketh rich, aud 


‘the righteous are held in everlasting remem- 


brance, while the wicked are taken in their own 
snare, and cud their course in shame and con- 


; tempt. 


NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 
A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS. 


By THe Autuor 


46th Day. 


Altnaharra, Strath Naver. Betty Hill. 


Des last night's adventures I had felt that | pointed ont 2 smooth “Dlack-and-white dog as 


the crank was working rather loosely, and | being his best. | 


«turing the last mile or so it me much worse, 


but being intent on getting in, I did not care | 


to stop and meddle with it in the dark. On 
-examining the crank this morning I saw what a 
narrow escape I had had, for I found that one 
pia of the clamp had dropped off, and the other 
‘was within an ace of doing so. If this had hap- 
pened, the balls of the bearing would have fallen 


out into the road, and the machine would bave | 
been rendered useless. As there was no black- | 


smith nearer than Betty Hill, I secured the clamp | 


with stout copper wire, which answered very 
fairly. 

I waited until eleven o'clock, hoping that the 
weather would hold up, but it was still blowing 
-and raining when I started at that time. After 
crossing the bridge I turned to the right on to a 
narrow stony road, and while paddling along the 
bleak banks of the river I realised the cheerless 
situation of Altnaharra ; but the comforts of the 
hotel, and the excellent fishing in the adjacent 
lochs, render it a very desirable place for the 


angler, and the cyclist may think himself for- | 


tunate if he can get a bed thero in the season. 

The first mile or two by Loch Naver lay 
through a pretty wood, and as the sun was now 
shining brightly, the view of the fine lake, with 
Mount Klibreck in the background, was of a 
pleasing nature. This did not last long, for 1 
soon emerged on to a rolling, treeless country. 

From the head of Loch Naver the road ran 
with gentle undulations by the banks of the 
river, and if the surface had only been good I 
might have made rapid progress, ‘for the wind 
was in my favour; but it became worse and 
worse, first stony, next soft and sandy, then a 
combination of both. 

1 struggled onwards, but on the whole found 
myself more frequently on foot than in the 
saddle. I was quite prepared for open: burns. 
The first I came to was of a tantalising width. 
After wasting some time in trying to get my 


tricycle across without wetting my feet, 1 had to 


strip and wade through. 
By-and-by I came to Syre, where they were 


building on both sides of the river, and observ- 


in 


| other hand, got wedged between two boulders, 


a heavy squall brewing, I left my uncom- | 


ylsining steed to weather it, walked up to a/ 
large house, and found a party of men and) 
women having dinner in the kitchen, which they | 


invited me to share, 
pressing, and thoroughly enjoyed some hotch- 
potch and oatcake, and afterwards chatted with 
one of the men (a shepherd). 
not to nat the dogs, as their temper was uncer- 
tain, and said that he never caressed them him- 
self, for they would soon be spoilt if he did. 1 
Jearned from him that the feathery ornamental 
collie is of but little use for sheep, aud he 


He cautioned me | 


I did not require any | 


cellent, 


The deluge being at an end, I continued my 
journey, and almost immediately came to 
foaming torrent about as wide as Oxford Stre 
It seemed in le, but there was no opt 
in the matter, and I knew that the late down- 
pour would soon increase its volume. 

I went very cautiously to work, and as I pro- 
gressed the little wheel gradually disappeared ; 
higher and higher rose the water. When about 
midway, what with the rush of the current and 


the slippery stones, I lost my balance, and just | 
recovered myself in time to e one a compulsory 
trip down. stream. My Cheylesmore, on the 


and would not budge either way, till by 
the hinder part I contrived to lever it 
land, After this I growled no more al 
provoking narrowness of any other 

I flattered myself that as the 


it would improve. Iwas mistaken, for the sand 
beeame deeper than ever, riding was out of the 
question, and I was surprised to see that this 
was a mail route, and that the car could manage 
to get over the ground. 


The scenery on the whole was decidedly mono- | { 


tonous, but there were several pret 
the pasturage on both sides of the ri 


pots, and | 
ir was ex 
The numerous ruins that I passed 


or ‘*Navticvs on nis Hoppy-Horse.” 


ved that this must have been a thriving 
atone time. Even now it is more thickly 
populated than any other that I had seen in 
Sutherland. 

The jolting and bumping did not agree with 
my poor Cheylesmore’s constitution, for the 
unley head worked loose, and the pin of the 
clamp had to be-frequently re-secured. These 
drawbacks and_the difficulties of the way com- 
bined tomake this one of the most harassing days 
of my tour, and I was heartily glad when thesixth 
and last burn had been waded through. Had 
I gone on a little longer I should have become 
smart in the exercise of off and on shoes 


However, bright sunshine gave a golden lining 


| to my cloud of hindrances ; iu this I was uncom- 


monly fortunate, for heavy rain was close behind 
me all day. 

On joining the road from Tongue I found a 
great improvement both in width and surface ; 
it led me up a steep incline, and I had a plea- 
sant run by a fine eliff with trees on each side 
of me. 1 soon caught sight of the sand hills 
about the mouth of the river, and a short de- 
scent took me to the Chain Ferry. On the other 
side I climbed a stiff hill by the straggling 
village to the hotel at the summit, where in a 
moment I passed from summer into winter, for 
I was met by a bitter wind which set all my 
teeth chattering. 

T engaging my room (5.30. p.m.) I took 
my tricycle to the blacksmith hard by, who, like 
his fellow at Garve, showed great reluctance to 
have anything to do with it. 

However, I coaxed him into trying some 
ews, and, as luck would have it, one fitted the 


clamp; meanwhile, 1 busied myself with the 


Stanley head, and soon had the satisfaction of 
ing my machine ready for work again. 

a‘ simple-minded countryman won my 
heart and made me feel quite young again by 


frequently addressing me as ‘‘ my laddie.” 


Altnaharra to Betty Hill = 26 miles. 
(To be continued.) 


THE GAME OF DOUBLE CHESS. 


By Caprarn CRAWLEY AND Herbert 
Mooney. 


(Continued from page 631.) 
THE GAME. 


HE diagram published in our last chapter 
will afford an accurate idea of the bourd 
used in the game of Double Chess. 

It should consist of one hundred and sixty 
squares, twenty-four extra squares on each side 
of the central squares. 

It is advisable to have the board to fold in 
two, the blanks on each corner being convenient 
for the reception of taken pieces, enabling play- 
rs to see at a glance the amount of their own or 
their opponent's losses. 

Having placed the pieces on the board as 
shown in the diagram, taking care that the 
queens dre on the same colour, the adversaries 
proceed to try for first move, an unquestionable 
advantage for eight moves. 

This is done in the following manner: Red 
takes one of Black’s and one of his own pieces, 
and Black guesses, as in Single Chess. White 
aud Green do the same. The conquerors then 
repeat, as in Single Chess. The victor has first 
move, and begins the attack, which should be 
directed towards his right-hand adversary. 

His partner is now bound to remember that 
to him he must look for guidance, guessing at 
his plan of attack, and aiding him to the best of 
his ability. 

Should the first mover decline to attack, he 
vill move on the left, say his king’s bishop's 
night to king’s bishop third for defence. 

This will be sufficient warrant for his partner 
to make the attack and take the lead, as it is 
obvious that first mover wishes to follow instead 
of leading. In such an event, after the first round 
number one must look to number three for 
guidance. 

The change is, at the best, a confession of 
aveakness, and we cannot recommend its adop- 
tion, as in this game dash is most essential to 
success. 

Each player makes a move in turn from right 
to left, and any player moving out of his turn 
{Rule 11) may be compelled to move the piece 
on which he has placed his hand, while hs 
adversaries may also movo out of their turn. 
‘The justice of this is obvious when one reflects 
that the mere indication of a piece may give a 
clue to the mover's plan of attack or defence. 

No eonsultation or suggestion of any kind is 
allowed as the game proceeds (Rules 1 and 11). 
‘hose who cannot restrain shuffling their feet, 
wriggling in their chairs, or grimacing over a 
certain move, had better be avoided as partners. 
Such a proceeding is more than undignified. 

The pawns move only one square at a time, 
taking obliquely, as in Single Chess. When 
friendly pawns meet they leap over each other, 
and continue their progress until they reach 
partner's king-row, when they return. 

No object is gained in causing your pawn to 
reach your partner's king-row, except that 
«coming back it takes in reverse way. 

It is therefore advisable when they meet to 
permit them to remain together for mutual pro- 
tection, as in such position they command four 
squares—forward and backward. 

Should pawns by repeated captures reach 
the adversary’s square, they become any picces 
their player chooses to name, and such pieces 
cannot be taken except by a piece equivalent in 
rank, or by a king or queen. (Rule 8.) 

As, however, it is next to impossible for a 
pawn to reach adversary’s square, secing that 
it can only do so by repeatedly capturing an- 
tagonists, this advantage goes tor very little. 

A pawn on the return march should be marked 
‘vy tying a piece of thread or a ring round its 
neck. But it will be found that but few, if any, 
pawns will have to be so treated, and this most 
likely will occur at the end of the game, when 
one or other of the kings is hard pressed, and 
the pawn is hastening to his assistance. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME ENTOMOLOGICAL LOCALI- 
TIES NEAR LONDON. 


By Turoporne Woop, 
Joint-Author of “The Ficld-Naturalist's Handbook.” 


ii has been suggested to me by our Editor 

that to the numerous young entomologists 
residing in the metropolis or its suburbs who 
are unuble to travel to any great distance in 
pursuit of their favourite study, an article men- 
tioning the most productive localities within 
easy reach would be of great service. I shall 
therefore give a short account of some of these, 
with the best means of access, and a list of sume 
of the best insects likely to be found. 

Taking the country south of London, in the 
neighbourhood of Croydon, there are three 
easily-reached and very prolific districts, each 
of them producing a different class of insects— 
viz. Riddlesdown, Shirley, and West Wick- 

am, 

The first of these is an open chalk down, 
sprinkled with juniper bushes, and is a grand 
place for those insects which frequent a chalk 
soil. The Adonis and Chalk-hill Blues (Lycana 
Adonis and Corydon) are common in their re- 
spective seasons, with several other butterflies, 
and the local Grayling Butterfly (Satyrus semele) 
is reported to occur in a ncighbouring lano, 

The moths, too, are largely represented. The 
Small Yellow Wave (Asthena luteata) is very 
common in May and June, and may be knocked 
out of the hedgerows, ete., by the aid of the 
beating-stick, The Wood Carpet (Melanippe 
rivata) is by no means uncommon, and is sure 
to be plentifully met with,’as is also the pretty 
little Clouded Yellow Moth (Cidaria fulvata). 

From the clematis—of which there is great 
abundance on the down—the collector is almost 
sure to obtain the Smal] Waved Umber (Phiba- 
lapteryz vitalbata) and the Fern Moth(P. tersata), 
though not in any great numbers, The Bor- 
dered Chalk Carpet (Afclanippe procellata) is, 
however, very aburdant among the same plant, 
and with the Silver Ground Carpet (df. mon- 
tanata), often proves a perfect nuisance to col- 
lectors. 

Towards the end of autumn the very local 
Juniper Carpet (Thera juniperata) is to be com- 
monly taken among the bushes of that plant as 
it flutters up and down the stems after dark. 
The neighbouring Purley Down—which, how- 
ever, is private ground—also produees it in con- 
siderable numbers. 

There are many other insects, too numerous 
to mention, which can be taken ‘at Riddles- 
down, and a collector sallying thither on a 
favourable summer's day is tolerably certain to 
return with full boxes. 

‘he nearest railway station is Kenley, on the 
South-Eastern Railway, from Charing Cress and 
Cannon Street, which is exactly opposite the 
down. It can also be reached from East or New 
Croydon stations by asking for the Brighton 
Road, and following it for about two miles 
south, : 

Sumrtzy Common is a large, hilly heath, 
situated about two miles from Norwood Junc- 
tion, and one and a half from East Croydon 
station, The vegetation chiefly consists of 
furze and ling, which latter plant covers the 
whole of the common. 

There are several good insects to be captured 
at Shirley. The White-Letter (dgrotis aga- 
thina), the True Lover's Knot (A. porphyrea), 
the Neglected Rustic (Noctua neglecta), and the 
Barred Chestnut (NV. Dakdii) are among the best 
of these, and should be searched for at night on 
the heather-flowers, in August and September, 

The beautiful Yellow Underwing (Anarta 
myrtilli), with its exquisitely-marked wings, is 
very common in May and June, dashing about 
in the sunshine with almost lightning rapidity. 
It must be watchod until it settles, and then 
approuched with the greatest caution, the least 
footstep alarming it and causing it to again 
take to flight. 

On Shirley Common, alro, we shall find the 
Grey Scalloped Bar (Scecdiona belgiaria), the 


moth in May and June flying by night over th: 
heather, and the larva feeding on that plant 
earlier in the year. It is almost hopeless, by 
the way, to attempt to search for the heathor- 
feeding larvee in the ordinary way, owing to their 
great resemblance to the sprigs of the food-plant, 
and the sweep-net will consequently be found a 
necessity. 
(To be continued.) 
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The “Lay's Own” Lifeboat & 
Hospital Fund. 


Contributions received to April 25th, 1882, 


Amount already acknowledged .. 


April 19.—H. P. (Sydenham), 5 
Walker (Peltown), 2s.; Rory, 8d.; Per 
IL. Francie (Holloway), 138.; C. H. Wil- * 
kins (Tylehurst), 2s.; Phono (Cheltenham), 
5s.; J. Southwell (Butterhaugh), 58. ; Per 
Hubert Webb (Randalstown), £1 98. Gd. ; 
Walter and Stanley Aston, ls; PerC. E. 
Nichols (Edgware Road), 6s. ; Per A, Gil- 
bert (Bloomsbury), 170.3... 00... 


April 20.— Per Daniel Beckett (Bradshaw), 
9s. Od.; Per J. A. Poole (Boston), £1 128.; 
G. F. T. L. (Tickhill), 158. ; W. C. P. and 
C.H. P., 1s8.; Eddie, 1s.; J. W. Spedding 
(Stockport), 18.; Per G. A. Winterscale 
(Westward Ho), 148.; John Reeves (Bevois 
Mount), . A. and C. Homer (Crad- 
ley), 68. 2d.; Samuel Hargreaves (Kendal), 
3s.; 'T. Brown (Iackney), 1s.; W. J. 8, 
(Rotherhithe), 2s. 6d. ; J. B. (Goudhurst), 
6d.; Per C. Bridgman (Tavistock), 58. 3d.; 
Willem de Ouersfelde, 2s. 6d. he oe 


April 21.—G. 8. Measom, Esq., J.P., 108. ; 
Per G. R. Macaulay, 53. 3d.; Arthur 
Brooke (Swinton), 6a.; Brighton Boys, 
bs.; Wm. Hartley, Gd. ; G. W. Lanham, 
6d.: Anonymous (Boston), 1s. ; Per W. B. 
Grove (Newport, Mon.), 108,, Per Fredk, 
G. Gregory (Cobham), 6s. ; Per F. Smith 
(Fenton), 12s. od. Ee 


April 22,—Neary W. Dupuy, 6d. ; R. Max- 
well (Derby), 18.; Per John R. Ellis(Wol- 
verhampton), 6s. 6d.; Robert Lowe (Brent- 
ford), 28.; Per Archie Duke (Brechin), 
16s.; Per David Mitchell (Edinburgh), 
0s. 6d.; Per E. A. Gage (Basingstoke), 98.5 
Per A, W. Clarkson (West Brighton), 14s.: 
Per T. W. Poulton (Pimlico), 138.; Brown 
and Co. (Boatou), ls. 3d... ae ee 


April 24.—Per H. Syms (Swindon), 8s. 4d. ; 
Per C. J. Day (Oxford), 78. 6d.; N. Smith, 
2s, $d.; Per John Wibberley (Wigan), 118.; 
Per William Taylor (Nottingham High 
School), 48.; Per Albert Groome (Higham 
Ferrers), £1 48. 1d.; Per James F. Tris- 
tram (Manchester), 88. 8d.; H. D., 18.; 
G. T. IL, 5s.; A Reader (Ma: , Gd. 
Per Leonard K. Powlson (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), 10s. 1d.; C. 8. P., 18.; Percy, Lalla, 
Florence, and Bob Brown (Hereford), 8s. ; 
CLE. T., 1s.; F. E. T., 1s,; Frank B, Grundy 
(Liverpool), 98.; Per F. B, Harrison (Bard- 
ney), £158.60... 2. ee 


«+ £1,203 2 3 
Miss 


4155 


216 8 


312 9 


6 Ol 


April 95.—Frank R, Askew (Eastwood), 18.5 
J.W. M. Williams, 6d.; William Henry H., 
6d ; F. Castle, 5s.; Per Charles Crick (Itush- 
den), 88.; Juhn R. Wildman (Burnley), 
58.; Per Charles Peat (Derby), £4; John 
Wright (Maresfeld), Is.; Per A. Bune, 
28, 7Ad.; Celtic Chief, Cd.; PerTom Easton 
(Whitehaven), £5 3s.; Per Charles W. 
Tuke (Edinburgh), $e. Gd. ; Piney (Wands- 
worth), 6s, 4d.; Per W. G. Hurst (Stock: 
port), 88. 9d.; Per J. W. Trotman (Ifen- 
don), 48.; Jolm Muelin (Jersey), 28; Dr. 
Bickel (Uamburg), 13.; J’er W. A. Rush- 
worth, 43, a 7 sh 1115 st 

Carried forward £1,326 10 1} 


and food tina. 


the cages, the water fountain, 
iven than before, 


Less green food should be gi 
and pluiner diet altogether, Wean young birds on 
to seed. Be as careful as ever against vermin. 
Do not set any more birds after the end of the 
month, and turn those who are done breeding 
once more into the flight or singing cages. The 
breeding c " 
out of us 


eral 
moulting, for although some ‘people 
entirely to nature, we deem it safer to goin 

» judicious treatment. Illnesses caught 
} during the moulting season often entirely under- | 

mine the health. If birds are observed to mope | 
give them alittle poppy-seed and plantain-stalks, 
and hang the cages in a more comfortable corner. 
See that there is a good supply of nice sand in 
the bottom of each cage, and place a senna-leaf | 
in the drinking-water for the first day or two. 
We will give fuller directions for the treatment 
of moulting in our next month's DorNas. 


THE RawpiTRY.—-The cleanliness and disinfec- 
tion of hutches cannot be too much attended to 
during the hot months of summer. A hutch can- 
not be healthy if it be offensive to the sonse of 
smell. Take the hutches to a sunny corner, and 
thoroughly wash and scrub them once a mouth ; } 
after scrubbing, limewash them, and let them be 


DOINGS FOR THE -MONTH. 


= 


HE PouLTRY RUN.—Summer {s now with us, and 
the weather may be hot and dry; attend, there- 
fore, with extra care to the comfort of fowls and 
chickens. Shade from the sun is essential to their 
health, so is plenty of fresh water, and this should not 
‘be placed in the sun's rays. Fill the pans or trough 
three times a day if need be. Be careful to keep the 
interior of the fowl-house clean, and give occasionally 
a change of nests, Let the food be freshly made or 
mixed every day, and frequently change it. If in the 
habit of throwing green food or garden refuse into the 
run, do not leave the unused portion lying about to 
rot. Disinfection may be required in the run, in spite 
of every effort at perfect cleanliness; the best and 
cheapest is dry garden mould. In feeding scatter the 
food well about, and sep that each has a proper share. 
Continue fattening for the market, and fowls may stili 
be set. Eggs are now plentiful and cheap, so it is a 
good plan to preserve them against the coming dear ; 
season. ‘This may be done by first smearing them care- 
fully with butter or lard, and then packing them in 
salt—a layer of salt and a layer of eggs turn about. 
in a barrel, always covering over those last added. | 
piace them in the barrel on the very day they are 
laid. 


THE PIGEON Lort.—The loft should at this time of 
the year be kept as tidy and clean as possible, and care 
should be taken that the fountains and food utensils 
are clean aswell. Nothing is so likely to breed disense 
88 polluted water. Fresh rain-water is better for the 
birds than hard or river-water, but let them have it in 
abundance. Continue summer feeding, and do not for- 
get the salt-cat or salt earth so necessary for the 

ealth of the birds. This is best placed in a small box 
kept for that purpose, and constantly replenished when 
empty. It may be composed of three parts of old lime 
rubbish—which can generally be easily enough pro- 
cured from any place where building {s going on—and. 
one of coarse salt, with a little dry clayey earth. 
See that your pigeon-loft has Plenty or fresh air ; if it 
has not, some plan of ventilating should be adopted 
forthwith. A good layer of sawdust with which a 
lictle turpentine has been mixed, if placed in the nests, 
is a good preventive against vermin. x 


THE AVIARY.—The breeding season will approach 
its close this month, and moulting will begin. The 
chief things to be attended to are the cleanliness of 


dry and aired before the rabbits are returned. If 
tke hutches are kept in an outhouse it ought to 
be a well-ventilated one, but do not stand them | 
in a draught. A large rabbitry should haye a 
thermometer hung in it, to enable the owner to 
regulate the temperature. Do not give too much | 
green food at this season, lest diarrhoea be the re- 


sult. Powdered acorns mixed with the food are 
sald to be a good cure for looeeness. It isa very 
simple one. Remember, however, that prevention 


is better than cure, and attend to careful feeding 
and dryness of hutches. 


TRE KENNEL.—All dogs at this season should have 
a bath whenever they want to take it. It isa food 

lan to throw the water over them before they have 

ad breakfast. Wash dogs about once a fortnight. 
Groom with comb and brush every day to keep the 
coat nice. juently erage the bedding, and remove 
all dust and filth from the kennel. This latter should 
be washed every time the dog is, but it must be tho- 
roughly dried before the bedding is returned. Bed 
now with oaten straw or pine shavings. A very little 
turpentine sprinkled over it will tend to Keep fleas 
down. A handful of quassia-chips thrown intd a 
bucket of water, and let stand for twenty-four hours, 
makes a good anti-flea wash. The coat has only to be 
damped with it occasionally. 


‘THR KITCHEN GARDEN.—Make war upon weeds 
wherever they show. On no account allow them to 
run to seed. Keep things well watered if the season 
be dry. Hoe growing peas and turnips. Thin out 
carrots, onions, parsnips, and all vegetables sufficiently 
far advanced. Prick out celery plants. Keep walks 
and lawns neat and trim, and destroy slugs and snails, 
and insects of all kinds. Plant cabbages and kale, and 
gather fragrant herbs to dry, powder, and bottle for 
winter use, 

THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Take up spring flowering 
bulbs, and, after they are dry, store them away in 
drawers. Keep down weeds, and see that the flowers 
now in bloom suffer as little as possible from wind, 
rain, or over much sun. Stakes may be used for some, 
and others will need pegging down. Study the appear. 
ance of gardens wherever you see them, and the kind 
of flowers in them, for your guidance next year, Take 
notes of them ; do not trust to memory. Take a lesson 
or two in rose-budding ; the operation is very simple, 
and affords much pleasant employment. Water well 
whenever needed, and stimulate if necessary with 
diluted liquid manure. Take cuttings of favourite 
geraniums. 

THE WINDOW GARDEN. —Geraniums, calceolarias. 
and lobelias, with a few ferns, will make a good show 
of themeelves ; but many beautiful flowering annuals 
may be dug out of borders and potted—taking plenty 
of earth with them—and thus conveyed to the window 
ganien to enhance its beauty. Fuchaies should not be 

forgotten, and mignonette should be grown for sake 
of its delightful perfume. Pansies and violets also aid 
the show. Sow mignonette for winter blooming, 


TO WIMBLEDON 


Correspondence. 


Gro. THOMPSON (Perth).—1. Pirates are not nnknowa 
in the Arctic The story of the pirate im 
“Snowbird” and ** Arrandoon” was founded on fact. 
A pirate some years ago attacked some sealing ships, 
who could only save themselves by taking to the 
ice, where the freebooter, not being ** fortified,~ 
could not follow. 2. Torpedoes in some form or 

her have been used for blowing up ice for thirty 
ars, if not longer. 3. Falling into the water is 
quite'a common occurrence while sealing. One bas 
to dance and run when he gets out to keep up the 
circulation. 4. Yes; not only bears, but all wild 
animals, evince great curiosity on hearing strange 
sounds. 5. No; we must remember we have readers 
who can appreciate jokes. We cannot delete them 
all for the sake of “ George Thompson, Perth.” 


SUBSCRIBER FROM THE Frinst.—Distemper can only be 
kept at bay by perfect cleanliness of the dog and sil 
his surroundings, by feeding regularly, giving him a 
good supply of pure water fresh every day, and plenty 
of exercise and fun. 


JvuMBo.—1. Egg-shells, if pounded up, may be mixed be- 
neficially with the soft food, but must not be thrown 
at random into the run, or the fowls may learn to ex’ 
eggs. 2. We cannot give ‘‘a good receipt fora dairy 
cake ;” do you mean a dari-cake? Dari is another 
name for Indian millet. It is wholesome and natri- 
tious asa change. A dari-cake is advertised, but wa 
cannot speak from experience of its use. 3. Your 
“writing” might be improved, but how can we tell 
what your “arithmetic” is like from reading your 
note? 

Austin Woon.—Possibly you kept them in too warm 
a room, and so accelerated their development. 


AN AMATEUR.—1 and 2. The Pigeon series commence! 
in No, 109, and ended with No. 130. All these back 
numbers are to be obtained at 1d. each; postage extra. 
8. The hen is no good ; put her by herself for a time, 
and re-mate the cock. 4. Yes; the constant drinking 
of fron-ore water is bound to heat the blood and bind 
the bowels. 5. Easily-digested food—beans, barley, 
etc. 6. Gravel? Yes, aud old lime. 7. No, we would 
never complain of the largeness of a pigeon-loft ; it 
is want of space that produces the mischief. Yours 
is a nice one for space, but we hope it is very well 
lighted. There is a deal in that. Pigeons will nw& 
thrive so well in a dimly-lighted loft. 


“Oh! I've something big this time!” 
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THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH WATER. 


CHAPTER XII. 

HE Hailstorm was not ordered home so quickly as 

had been expected. Other vessels which had been 
longer in commission returned to England and were 
paid off. Peace had indeed been concluded between 
France and the allied powers; and a few months 
later the war with America also came to an end; 
but .the Continent remained in an unsettled state, 
and Bonaparte, the evil genius of France, and the 
great disturber of all Europe, was at Elba, to which 
island he had been conveyed in an English frigate, 
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fretting like a wild beast in its cage, and 
waiting for au opportunity to break forth. 

The Hailstorm, cruising to and fro, 
sighted the place of his banishment, all 
eyes being turned to it with interest; and 
not long afterwards the report reached 
Malta that he had effected his escape and 
had landed in France. Then followed the 
“hundred days;” a period of alarm and 
excitement all over Europe, which culmi- 
nated in the battle ef Waterloo, and the 
total defeat of Napoleon and the armies 
which had rallied to his standard. 

Peace was then restored; and all Europe 
rested and rejoiced. The general exhaus- 
tion after so many years of warfare was 80 
great that there was not much prospect 
that the peace would be again interrupted. 
And then at last the Hailstorm and some 
other ships of the Mediterranean squadron 
were ordered home. 

It was in the autumn of 1815 that Jack 
and his shipmates heard the mportant news 
that their ship was to return to Old Eng- 
land to be paid off. It was little more 
than two years since they had left their 
native shores; but to some of them it 
scemed a long while; and if time is to be 
counted ‘‘ by heart-throbs, not by figures 
on a dial,” the multitude of events which 
had been crowded together into those two 
years might very well have seemed to them 
to have been spread over a much longer 
period. 

“IT suppose,” said Jem to his friend 
Jack, as they stood together on the fore- 
castle—‘ I suppose we shall have no more 
fighting now.” 

“No,” said Jack. 

Jem made u face, to show his discontent. 
Jem had not grown more amiable with 
length of service. He had been often 
under punishment, and had narrowly 
eacaped wounds on his back of a much less 
honourable kind than that which had 
caused so much distress to poor Jack. 
“* Growling” grows upon one; and those 
who are easily dissatisfied are likely to 
bring upon themselves, in the end, plenty 
of cause for dissatisfaction. 

‘‘What a nuisance,” he said, ‘to be 
ordered home so soon!” 

‘‘You used to think it a nuisance being 
at sca,” said Jack. 

‘Yes, but I had got used to it latterly, 
and had begun to ike it.” 

“Since when?” Jack asked. He had 
heard him growling about the miseries of 
a sailor’s life only a day or two before. 

‘It’s always the way,” Jem said, with- 
out replying to his question. ‘ One never 
geta to like anything but it is sure to come 
to an end.” 

“Get out of that, you young green- 
livered sojer,” said Mr. Yapp, who hap- 
pened to pass at that moment. ‘‘ Never 
satisfied with anything! Get away from 
that gun-carriage, do you hear, or I’ll lay 
this rope’s-cnd about your carcass.” 

“IT wasn’t touching it,” said Jem. ‘ 

“Don’t be saucy,” said the gunner. “I 
wonder,” he continued, addressing Jack, 
‘‘that you areso thick with that sour chap. 
He’s the biggest growl in the ship.” 

‘* Every one eays we are as like as two 
pins,” said Jack, laughing, ‘‘so we ought 
to be friends.” 

“Like!” said Yapp. ‘‘ Well, to look 
at you outside there may be some points of 
resemblance. It’s the same with my guns; 
they are all pretty much alike to look at, 
but they are not alike in temper. One will 
hang fire, as sulky as a bear with a sore 
head, while another answers to the match 
like a flash of lightning. There’s a differ- 
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ence in their disposition, and you can’t 
account for it. It’s in the nature of the 

in; in the iron itself, not in the shape or 

‘orm. 

“Now I'll tell you what I should like 
to do with that there boy Growl,” he 
continued. ‘‘I should like to put him 
ashore for a week in that precious place, 
Algiers. I wouldn’t give him more than a 
week of it. He would have something te 
growl about then all the rest of his days. 

Ye shall very likely come in sight of 
Algiers again with this wind.” 

“ Algiers 2” said the boatswain ; ‘‘ yes ; 
not that I want to see the place again, 
unless it were to go in and blow the for- 
tifications about their ears. I shouldn’t 
wonder, now that there is not much else 
to be done, if we were ordcred to do that. 
It’s a national disgrace, I say, to be at 
peace with such a swarm of wasps. If 
ever a fleet is sent against Algiers, I hope 
I shall be on board the admiral’s ship.” 

“TI hope I shall be there too, or some- 
where near it,” said the gunner. 

“*Bo do I,” Jack chimed in. 

“I should like it myself,” said Jem, 
“but there’s no chance of it.” 


‘“‘No; if there were you wouldn’t wish , 
it,” Mr. Yapp replied, giving him a cuff ; 


on the head. ‘‘Go along with you.” 

They had little idea how near they were 
to the accomplishment of their desires, nor 
in what strange way the result was to be 
brought about. They separated with light 
hearts, thinking of their homes; and that 
evening, when the boatswain’s mate piped 
down the fore hatchway, ‘‘ All hands dance 
and skylark,” which was the usual call to 
an hour's recreation after the day’s work 
was done, while some were dancing merrily 
to a fiddle on the main-deck, others sat 
about the waist and forecastle, and sang 
their favourite songs of ‘‘ England, home, 
and beauty ;” and even the growlers, both 
old and young, in spite of themselves, were 
pleased, and almost happy. 

The Hailstorm passed Algiers the day 
after the conversation related in our last 
chapter, but at so great a distance that the 
white triangle, 500 feet in height, alone 
was visible as the sun shone on it. Later 
in the day one of the dark piratical sloops 

ed under their stern almost within 
iscuit-throw of the ship, taking no notice 
of them, and hoisting no flag, but gliding 
swiftly past like some evil thing that cares 
for nobody, that fears not God nor regards 
man. On she went in solemn silence, cut- 
ting the great highway with her sharp 
prow, as if in sullen defiance, carrying, 
perhaps, a load of quivering flesh under 
her brown decks, a cargo of miserable cap- 
tives, snatched by violence from some 
peaceable merchant vessel, or from the 
shores of Spain or Italy; white men, 
Christians, to be sold into slavery, or worn 
to death by hard labour and repeated 
cruelties by the swarthy followers of 
Mahomet in the whited sepulchre, the city 
of Algiers. She was allowed to pass un- 
challenged; for Great Britain had no 
quarrel with Algeria then, and might 
almost have been said to be in league 
with her, and her officers had no autho- 
rity to interfere with the sea-robbers, 
who might carry on their iniquitous traffic 
under the very shadow of the British 
guns, 80 long as the liberty of British sub- 
jects was respected. The seamen could 
only look after the piratical sloop with 
useless indignation, ashamed for once of 
their own Government, and longing for 
the time, to which they all looked forward, 
when the word should be given to sweep 


such scoundrels from the seas, and to purge 
the habitations of their cruelty from the 
face of the earth. 

The Hailstorm had made a capital run 
so far, but that evening the wind dropped, 
and during the greater part of next day 
she crept along with all sail set, makine 
only two or three knots an hour. A slight 
breeze reached them from the shore in th: 
evening, but it died away again before 
daylight, and left the ship almost motion- 
less. At sunrise the look-out on the fore- 
top cried out, ‘A sail, right ahead.” 

Such announcements did not cause ax 
much excitement now as formerly, when 
actions were to be fought and prizes taken: 
but there was something very curious in 
the appearance of the ship, towards which 
all eyes were now directed. 

She was evidently a merchant vessel, 
though her sides were painted with a 
white streak and imitation port-holes. 
There were also two or three is pointing 
their black muzzles over the bulwarks. 
No flag was flying, nor was there anything 
about the vessel to denote her nationality. 
Though she was but a short distance ahead 
and right in the course of the Hailstorm, 
which was creeping gradually nearer to 
her, no effort was made by her crew to 
trim her sails or to avoid being run down. 
On the contrary, she lay like a log upon 
the water, her sails hanging idly from 
their yards, and her helm and every part 
of her deck apparently deserted. She 
took no notice of signals, and, as the ship 
approached, exhibited no sign of life, and 
gave no response to anything that was 
done to awaken her attention. 

‘«T think she must be deserted,” said the 


boatswain. ‘‘I can’t see a creetur’ moving 
aboard of her.” 

‘* Waterlogged, perhaps,” some green 
hand suggested. 

“‘Waterlogged? Go along with you! 
Does she look like it?” 


The green hand thought she did, but did 
not venture to say 80. 

“Not so much waterlogged as you were 
yesterday, when you drank the king's 
health on the half-deck.” 

There was a laugh, and the green hand 
went below. Drinking the king’s health 
on the half-deck was a punishment inflicted 
upon those who had disgraced themselves 
by getting tipsy, and were on the black 
list in consequence. Their allowance of 
grog was served out to them mixed with 
six measures of water, not at their mess, 
to be consumed in comfort, but on deck. 
where they took off their hats and drank 
at the word of command, in presence of 
the officer of the watch. 

“It's a puzzle to me,” the boatswain 
said again; ‘“‘the brig is all right, but 
there don’t seem to be no crew. Nevera 
man on the look-out, nor at the wheel, nor 
nowhere.” 

“T see something moving now,” said 
Jack; ‘‘a black thing; look there; at the 
gangway.” 

The gangway was open, and a black, 
skaggy-looking figure was seen there for a 
moment, as if looking at them. It moved 
slowly away and then returned, and a loud 
plaintive howl was borne to their ears 
across the water. 

“It's a dog,” said the gunner. 

“So it is,” the boatswain answered. 
“Tl be shot if I didn’t think it was Davy 
Jones himself.” 

By command of the first lieutenant 3 
boat was lowered and manned, and sent 
away under charge of one of the senior 
midshipmen to inspect the mysterious ves- 
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sel. They pulled round her and hailed 
her. No human voice replied, but the 
same black figure came quickly to the 
gangway—a large black Newfoundland 
dog, which showed its teeth, and barked 
furiously, as if determined to oppose their 
coming on board. 

They pulled up alongside. 

‘* Throw us a rope, old boy,” said the 
midshipman, holding out his hand to the 
dog; but the animal only barked louder 
and more wildly, as if beside itself with 
Tage or terror. 

By this time other objects had begun to 
attract the attention of those in the boat. 

A fearful odour was wafted past them at 
intervals. 

‘There has been a pestilence aboard,” 
said one, almost in a whisper; ‘a plague 
of some sort. The crew are all dead, or 
have run away and left the ship.” 

The men dipped their oars, and waited 
‘for the word of command to pull farther 
away from the fatal ship. 

‘Look there!” cried another, pointing 
with an expression of horror to the ship’s 
side. ‘‘ What is that ?” 

Great black streaks were then observed 
going down the ship’s side from the scup- 
pers to the water's edge—patches of dark 

urple, covered with innumerable flies. 


‘hey knew too well what it was—blood; ; 


blood which had been poured out like 
‘water, and left to dry in the sun. 

After a short consultation the midship- 
man resolved to return to his ship and 
report what he had seen. Another boat 
was then lowered, and a body of seamen 
and marines, accompanied by Mr. Selborne 
and an assistant-surgeon, was dispatched 
to the brig. 

The dog never ceased barking, tearing 
about like a mad creature from one end of 
the vessel to another; it met the boat’s 
-erew again at the gangway, so that it was 
-with difficulty they could get on board. 

The sight which there met their eyes was 
too appalling to be described. No language 
-can convey even the faintest idea of it. 
Plague-stricken! Yes, but not by the 
‘destroying angel; not by the visitation of 


The deck was everywhere besmeared 
with blood. In the scuppers and on the 
hatches human forms were stretched, muti- 
‘lated and disfigured, scarcely to be recog- 
nised as men, so savagely had they been 
hacked about, so great had been their 
agony and contortions in their hour of 
death. Noses, ears, and lips had been cut 
off while the victims were yet-alive; fingers 
had been stripped of their ficsh in tearing 
off the rings with which they had been 
adorned, and the naked bones remained, 
curved in the agony of pain, like eagles’ 
claws. In the cabin, and again between 
-decks, other corpses were discovered; among 
them a woman and her little child, lying 
at opposite sides, denied even the dreadful 
privilege of dying together. 

The sailors, old as well as young, stood 
aghast as they gazed upon the awful spec- 
tacle. Their lips quivered ; they dared not 
trust themselves to speak, scarcely to look 
at one another. They had seen death in 
various aspects, and had trodden their way 
over the gory decks of their own ships, 
where men lay mangled, and blood was 
flowing much more copiously than in this 
little brig, but the Seek 


never before been 
-affected with such horror, and rage, and 
indignation as then filled their hearts. 
Instinctively they knew, every one of them, 
«whose work this must be. 


“‘ Pirates—Algiers!” broke from every 


| upon their heads by their resistance. 


tongue, as they turned their eyes from the 
spot, and looked over the bulwarks at the 
blue waters for relief. 

If only they had known of this when 


that dark, swift-sailing sloop, with the long | 


rakish masts and the huge lateen sail, had 
passed under the stern of their ship a day 
or twe before, it may almost be questioned 
whether even Captain ‘‘ Sarvice,”” much as 
they respected him, would have had power 
to protect her from their guns. 

The dog was quiet now, as if perceiving 
by an instinct of its own that these were 
friends who looked so pitifully upon the 
mutilated remains of those who had becn 
his shipmates, and whom, as a dog, he 


Boats had passed frequently to and fro 
between the two ships while this was 
taking place, and many of the crew of the 
Hailstorm had obtained leave to go on 
board the stranger, the reports from which 
had caused great excitement both on 
the quarter-deck and for'ard. The day had 
been sultry and oppressive; what little 
wind there had been in the early morning 
had entirely died away, and not a breath 
was stirring. The dog-vanes hung motion- 
less from the shrouds, and the water under 
the ship's side was smooth and transparent, 
reflecting the clear blue vault of heaven 
and the huge bulk of the 74-gun ship, 
almost without a tremor. 


loved. The men called him to them, and 
fondled him; but he refused their blandish- | 
ments, and followed them about with | 
drooping head and tail, stopping from time | 
to time to look at them inquiringly, and | 
lifting up his voice at intervals with piteous 

howlings and eloquent lamentations that 

could not be restrained. They wanted to | 
take him on board the Hailstorm with ' 
them, but he would not leave the ship; | 
they offered him meat, but he turned away 
from it, growling. | 

“* Dog’ is a Turk’s epithet of contempt 
for a Christian,” said Mr. Bree to one who | 
was near him. ‘‘So be it! To give that | 
name to an Algerian pirate, after such a 
scene as this, would be a scandalous pro- 
fanation of it. ‘ Lord, how long shall th i 
wicked—how long shall the wicked tri- 
umph? They slay the widow and the 
stranger, and murder the fatherless.’ ” 

“Say rather,” Mr. Selborne answered, 
“how long shall England suffer it? For 
what purpose is our strength given us if 
not to protect the helpless and to destroy 
these wolves and tigers?” 

We need not dwell any longer on this 
scene. The description given of it in the 
log of the Hailstorm, and forwarded to the 
admiral at Malta, may have had its weight 
with the brave Lord Exmouth, who then 
commanded the British fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, and who, only a few months 
later, exacted the severest retribution from 
Algeria for her cruelties, and put a stop to 
the atrocious system of piracy which had 
till then been almost unrestrained. His- 
tory may not make special mention of 
H.M.S. Hailstorm, but the cry went up from 
a hundred similar instances, and not in 
vain. Some of her crew were present at ; 
the day of reckoning, though after strange 
and terrible adventures, and not in the 
way which they themselves could ever 
have anticipated, as the sequel to this story 
will reveal. 

The surgeon’s inspection was scarcely 
needed to pronounce the whole of the vic- 
tims dead. Every clue by which they 
might have beon identitied had been de- 
stroyed, even to the mniming of their fea- 
tures, so that even their friends, had they 
been present, could not have recognised 
them. All that the seamen could do was 
to commit their bodies to the deep, to be 
devoured perhaps by fishes, not more 
rapacious and far less unmerciful than the 
human sharks which had been beforehand 
with them. Every part of the ship was 
then cleansed and purified. The vessel 
had been stripped and plundered of every- 
thing that could be conveniently carried 
away; some of her crew had also most 
probably been taken off, those only being 
put to death who, through age or infirmity, 
would bevslueless as slaves—women, babes, 
and old men, or those who had provoked a 
swift, and perhaps enviable, vengeance 


As the sun approached the horizon, 
although its rays were shrouded in a dense 
mist, the heat and oppression, instead of 
dimiaishing, became more intense. The 
seamen could hardly stand to their work 
or drag their weary limbs along the decks. 
The air was so hot and sultry that they 
almost gasped in breathing it, and it 
seemed to give no life or refreshment to 
their lungs. All round the horizon was a 
strange purple linc, or bank of vapour, as 
if the very atmosphere were scorched, and 
this was creeping gradually upwards like a 
curtain, that would presently cover the 
whole face of the heavens. 

A crew of officers and men had been 
selected to remain on board the Vesta, as 
he brig was called, with orders to keep 
company, with the Hailstorm, and, if sepa- 
rated by accident, to rendezvous at Gib- 
raltar; but there were still some few who 
had been tngaged in purifying the vessel, 
or who had been led thither by motives of 
curiosity, who had to return to their 
own ship before sunset. The boat which 
was to take them was lying astern, secured 
by her painter, and Lieutenant Bree, after 
an anxious look at the weather, gave 
orders that it should be pulled alongside. 
A man went over the stern, down a rope, 
into the boat, and cast her off, and was 
bringing her to the gangway. Mr. Bree 
looked over the ride and shouted to him to 
bear a hand, while those for whom ehe was 
intended stood ready to step into her. 

A murmuring sound now made itself 
heard, as if the winds were in conflict 
overhead, though as yet the air below 
remained perfectly stagnant. Then came 
a wild gust, shooting past them like the 
wind of a cannon-shot, felt only for an 
instant and then gone, marking its course 
as if with a ploughshare upon the glassy 
surface of the water. : . 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOY'S OWN POULTRY RUN. 


By Gorpon Stanners, M.D., RN. 


PART IIl.—HINTS ABOUT GEITING INTO STOCK 
—TREATMENT OF SITTING HENS—Coops, ETC. 
—MALAYS—BRAHMAS— GAME FOWLS, 

I MUST presume that, having made up your 

mind to try your luck in keeping fowls, 
you want to stock your run in the most eeono- 
mical way possible. There is one thing you 
must not forget to procure in the outset, und 
that is a smoil account-book, in which you must 
put down evéry halfpenny you lay out, as 
as everything you gain by tho sale of eggs, fo 
feathers, or manure. I have used the word 

“luck” in my first sentence ; depend upon it 

that your luck will be very much in your own 

hands ; and if you are wise, careful, and indus- 
trious, it is sure to be good luck. Good luck in 


{a pecuniary point of view, and mayhap good 
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Juck in breeding birds fit to win golden honours 
on a bench show. Only this very morning | 
had a letter from a boy who had taken up 
pigeons asa hobby, and made such good use of 
the advice given in the ‘‘Boy’s Own Pigeon 
Loft” series, * that he has already gained several 
prizes at some of the best shows in the kingdom. 

It would be possible to at once stock your 
run, by purchasing adult fowls of good breed 
and prize pedigree. I do not counsel such a 
Jan. It is better to begin at the beginning. 
Buy or borrow your broody fowl ; a Dorking or 
half-bred Dorking will make as good a mother 
as any. Then get your setting of eggs, say 
thirteen in number, and set your hen. It is as 
well, if possible, to get your eggs from some one 
you know, and who resides not very far away, 
fora long journey by train cannot do the eggs 
any good, to say the least of it. 

Set your hens in some place where there will 
le but little chance of their being disturbed. 
Never put them anywhere near other fowls. In 
sprin, 
aad they have done well. In summer, however, 
I think it more judicious to put them in the 
cellar. The atmosphere around a sitting hen 
must be pure, but not too warm nor too dry. If 
you forget that, your chickens will be few in 
number. 

Probably the best plan is to make the nest on 
the ground, or on top of a large turf placed in a 
quiet corner. But a basket does well in spring, 


Fig. 2.—Malay Cock and Hen. 


with a good thickness of oaten straw in it, 
stood out'in a shed where the rain cannot wet 
nor the wind annoy the hen. 

In very dry weather you should either sprinkle 
the eggs now and then, or take them carefully 
out one by one and dip them in warm water. 

If you set two hens at one time, and your 
luck turns out to be only very ordinary, then 
you may coop one mother with all the chicks, 
and dispose of the other in any way you think fit. 

The straw of which the nest is formed cannot 
be too cleanly. 

I have mentioned thirteen eggs as the pro- 
bable number to set, but of course this depends 
upon the size of the fowl; for I have myself 
repeatedly set fifteen eggs under a fowl in the 
latter end of January, and have hed twelve 
and thirteen chickens. The fowls were set in a 
coon on the ground, or earthen floor of a wood 
shed. However, my reader will gain experience 
himself about the best plan of setting, and that 
experience he will deem far more valuable than 
any advice I can give. 


* Commenced in No. 109. 


time I have set hens in my straw loft, ; 


Fowls require to be well fed while hatching 
their eggs. They come off once a day as a rule 
but some are such close sitters that they require 
to be lifted from the nest. This must be done 
very gently, else some of the eggs may come to 
grief. Give the hen barley or Indian meal, or 


fein of some kind, as it keeps the stomach 
est, and have her water handy. Some recom- 


Fig. |. 
mend a dust bath, but this fowls will not 


| green food ; that will be eaten if placed beside 
the nest within reach. 

If, then, you have set your brooding fowl pro- 
perly on a good nest, in a good position, and 
supply her with good food and pure water, you 
; cap hardly err by leaving the rest to Nature ; 
; 00 much interference is to be deprecated. At 
| the same time, those who make the breeding of 
: fowls a hobby take means to discover, as early 


as the seventh day, which eggs are sure to be | 
non-productive, and remove them. You will 
learn how to do this all in good time. | 
While the fowls are still sitting, it will be | 
well to Prepare for the reception of the coming | 
chickens. You must know this much already, 
that they are developed enough as soon as they 
break the shell to run about and pick their food. 
They are not so helpless as the young of birds 
of the air. Experience has told me that the 
common basket coop is not a good one for 
chickens. Some years ago I had some nice | 
broods of spring cdickens Spanish and Ham- 
burgh, black and spangled. I had also, at the | 
same time, a beautifnl breed of large brown 
rats. These latter had got disgustingly tame. 
It is a fact that when the children were having 
summer tea under an awning in the paddock, 
the rats used to run round to pick up the 
crumbs. I dared not lay poison owing to the 
dogs ; traps I found cruel and useless, and the 
cats had come to look upon them as private pro- 
perty, and part and parcel of my estate. I 
shot a large number, and now and then cleared | 
them out with terriers and the ferret, but their 


always take time to use. You may give a little | 


| develo) 


relations from a distance came to the funeral, and 
having once got a taste of Spratt’s biscuit, de- 
cided to live with me as long as there was corn 
in Egypt. Mvanwhile, the chickens were born, 
and by day they were cooped out. Well, the 
mother had not much room; that was fanlt 
number one. Whenever it came on to rain 
Bridget had to run with old sacks to cover the 
coop; fault number two, But fault number 
three was worse than all, for the rats turned 
fowl-fanciers and went for the chickens, killed 
them one by one, and mangled thuse they did 
not kill outright. 

Bat you can, out of a few bits of old wood 
and that ever-handy wire-netting, construct a 
coop that has a sloping roof to keep it dry, 
and in which the hen can walk about without 
scratching her comb, and that shall be rat de- 
fiant, and have a door to shut up. 

Well, I give you here (Fig. 1) a sketch of 
a really good one. I do not ‘Enow who is the 
inventor, for I have copied it by permission 
from Messrs. Boulton and Paul's catalogue, 
with their own remarks on it :— 

“This is a well-constructed coop, in whick 
provision is made for the requirements of young 
poultry, from the earliest stage up to the time 
of perching at night. The enclosed and shel- 
tered run is for chicks until they are strong 
and recognise the call of the hen. The front 
of the run then comes away, and the outer ran 
can be attached. The top of the coop is hinged, 


Fig. 3.—Duck-winged Game Cock and Hen. 


and folds over like the lid of a box, and is so 
fitted as to fold down, forming a shutter to the 
front of the coop, and a protection by night 
against vermin. There is a sinall door behind 
for the better convenience of attending chickens 
and hens. The coop has also a loose wooden 
floor.” 

A run like this can be moved about. It 
would not be policy to keep it Jong on the same 
ground. In my next paper I will have a word 
or two to say on the feeding and rearing of 
chickens. 

Let us now have a look at the Brahma (Fig. 
5, Part 11.). 

On glancing at the figure it will strike you at 
onve that there is some resemblance at all events 
between this bird and the Cochin. But although 
both birds come to us from the land of the rising 
sun, it has been proved beyond all dispute that 
the Brahma is not by any means a cross, but a 
pure distinct breed. 

These fowls are large aud strong, and well- 

1d birds, wide through the heart, with 
well-filled breast-bones, stant , shortish yellow 
feathered legs, and short tail, with an upward 
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carriage. The neck is nicely 

short, if anything—and the head is small, with 
a bold, beautiful pearly eye. The comb is what 
‘is called the ‘* pea-comb,” a kind of triple comb. 
It should not too large ; it ought to stand 
straight, and not hang over, and. be slight! 
poet behind. There are light and dark 

rahmas, 

Ihave rever bred these splendid birds my- 
self, but they are universally acknowledged to 
‘be not only good layers, even in winter, but 
-good mothers and excellent table-fowls. They 
are also said to be healthy birds. I subjoin 
‘some extracts from a letter I have just received 
‘from my friend, Mr. John Evans, of Keyn- 
sham, Bristol, on this his favourite breed :— 

“The true and well-bred dark Brahma is a 
handsome bird, and, though massive and stately 
in appearance as he stands on the greensward, 
giving careful heed to his numerous wives, he 
nevertheless shows evident tokens of latent 
activity, which, on fitting occasions, can be 
called into exercise should his dignity at any 
time be questioned by an intruder on_his 
domains. With a hardy constitution, which 
bids defiance to the frosts and snows of winter, 
the is equally at home whether in the restricted 
accommodation of the limitedly defined run, or 
tin the broader expanse of field and wood, and 
the nature of the ground on which he lives does 
mot trouble him much so long as it is not of a 
retentively wet character. 

“Though bold and defiant when the occasion 
needs it, he can be gentle as a dove, and so 
“tame as to feed freely from his master’s hand at 
his call. 

“ At four months old he is, if proper care has 
been bestowed on him, quite fit for the table, 
cand is a toothsome morsel even for an epi- 
cure. At six to eight months old he is still a 
table-bird, though a trifle depreciated, a pair of 
‘them reaching to something like twenty pounds’ 
weight, so that it is quite pardonable if they 
‘are mistaken for a couple of young turkeys. 
The eggs from a well-fed Brahma are a deli- 
‘cious breakfast-table supply, being very rich 
-and tasty in their constituent parts. it is a 
frequent complaint that Brahmas become broody 
so often, but this could be much obviated were 
more attention paid to selection in breeding for 
-egg-supply. They are good and steady sitters, 
‘but, perhaps, a trifle clumsy, owing to their 
great size, and consequently sometimes an 8, 
and sometimes a chick, pays the penalty of nie 
unfortunate infirmity. But notwithstanding 
this they are careful and watchful over their 
little brood. 

“The cost of feeding on a grass run will, pro- 
bably, be from one penny to three-halfpence per 
bird per week, and the value of the birds for the 
table more than that of ordinary birds, owing to 
their greater size. Birds suitable to win in 
high - class competitions have not unseldom 
weached fifty guineas for a pair of pullets or 
chens, and the same or more for a single cock or 
socketels ; 

On first glancing at Fig. 2, on the opposite 
‘page, boys who have never seen such binds as 
these before will very naturally exclaim, ‘‘ Dear, 
<lear! what have we here?” 

A Malay cock and hen, that is all. Some- 
what different, are they not, from the beautiful 
Brahma? They look, too—that is, the cock 
aloes—as if he would just as soon fight as not. 
So he would, and that saucy, impudent hussy of 
-a hen of his would stand by and roar good luck 
to him. 

Notice his upright carriage—a line dropped 
from his eye in his present position would about 
fall between the feet. In this he resembles the 
game. They are far from being as pretty, how- 
-ever, as the game (Fig. 3). The Malay is a big, 
close-feathered, bold, gaunt, gawky bird, wit! 
long, unfeathered legs, long neck, and small 
but well-formed and pretty tail, small, thick 
comb, and small wattles, The head is flat on 
‘the top and long, with a heaviness over the eye 
which, with the curved beak, gives a look of 
tapaciousness which reminds one of the golden 
vengle of the Scottish Highlands. 

do not especially recommend them as boys’ 
dowls, though they look nice strutting about a 


roportioned— 


yard. From bill to toe-ends some of the cocks 
would measure about thirty-six inches. 

The illustration (Fig. 3) will give my readers 
a pretty good idea of the. general build and 
epresrance of those noble birds called game 
fowls. 

They are of many different colours, but the 
properties or points are the same throughout. 
The head long, small, and snake-like; the 
strong, slightly curvated beak ; the bold, fearless, 
somewhat prominent eye; the fine furnishings 
of the head, the splendid wattles, broad chest, 
compact body, strong thighs, long but strong 
shanks, with fine scales, and the well-sickled 
tail. These points once seen cannot be for- 
gotten. 

Game fowls, however, are hardly suitable as a 
breed for boys, so I must be excused for not 
going further into their characteristics, 

(To be continued.) 
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FISH, AND HOW TO CATCH THEM. 


By J. Hareincton Keene, 


Author of “The Practical Fisherman” “ Fishing- 
Tackle, and How to Make it,” etc. 


(Continued from p. 639.) 
HOW TO CATCH PERCH. 


rod for perch-fishing need not 
_ be a long one; it is better 
about nine feet in length and 
rather stiff. The Nottingham 
dbarbel rod with a short top 
will answer capitally. 
The winch and line may be of a similar make, 
rather stouter, if possible, but the former will 


0. 

The tackle is commonly what is termed a 

ternoster, and consists of a length of gut or 

ine gimp, to which at right angles are attached 
say three or four hooks on gut about nine inches 
long, about a foot from each other. The hooks 
should be No. 8 or 9 size, Pennell’s, and be 
whipped to stoutish gut on account of the sharp- 
ness and number of the teeth of perch. They 
may also be tied on fine gimp if pike are ex- 
pected. The paternoster is indeed often used 
for small pike. 

At the end of the paternoster, as shown in my 
articles on Tackle-making, is a plummet of 
lead, and this serves to deposit the baits in any 
precise Jocality, and as well assists in the cast- 
ing of them to that spot. Sometimes the lead 
is light enough to simply buoy a somewhat 
heavy float, and in such case it is adjusted so as 
not to be nearer the ground than some inches, 
perch not being bottom feeders. If such be the 
style of tackle, it will be found necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the movements of the minnows 
used as bait and the pluck of a fish. 

Sometimes when a lake is known to possess 
large perch, it is eminently advisable to use 
spinning tackle, such as will be spoken of 
in regard to pike. Perch tackle in that 
case need not be so small as trout and not so 
large as pike tackle. A small spoon bait is « 


capital lure, especially if bronzed and streaked 
with red paint. Generally, however, the pater- 
noster is the fashionable and most effective 
iece of tackle for perch, and its manufacture 
eing easy, it is, therefore, to be recommended 
in preference to any other species of apparatus. 

Ground-baiting for perch, seeing that it is 
sueh a rover, would seem an absurd proceeding, 
and verily would have been stigmatised as such 
in Izaak Walton’s time. It is, however, possible 
and profitable. There are two ways—one is to fill 
a glass globe with minnows and other tiny fish- 
lings, and after tying a cover of coarse muslin 
over the top, lower it into the water where you 
expect to find perch; then fish over and all 
round it. The perch, seeing the incarcerated 
minnows, and being baulked in their efforts to 
devour them, will, much to your satisfaction, 
revenge themselves on your bait, be it worm or 
minnow. It is better, of course, to use the 
latter, though small gudgeon are held by some 
expert anglers to be a superior bait to either. 

The other method of ground-baiting is thus 
practised. Procure some bones from the butcher, 
from which the-meat has been cut off, but not 
quite scraped away. Tie them to a string, 
either at a distance from each other or close 
together, and sink them in the swim or hole in 
which you expect your quarry, fishing with the 
paternoster all round tient’ Perch are very 
‘ond of fresh meat, and are likely te be caught 
in great numbers by its means if they of course 
are in the water. A hook-bait of meat should 
be used. 

The baits most in vogue amongst perch- 
fishers are small fish and red worms. It is 
sometimes advantageous to use lob-worms if 
large fish are suspected ; but fish of middling 
and small size will rarely refuse the gilt-tail or 
small red worm ; and the brandling also, when 
it smells the foulest, seems to have a peculiar 
attraction. Minnows should be kept alive in 
hardish water—that is, spring water—for a few 
hours before using ; this appears to render them 
more lively when on the hook, and they last 
longer. They should not be hooked in the 
lower, but in the top lip, taking care that the 
point does not come out at the nostril, but 
simply the cartilage of the nose. 

When a bite is perceived, if the angler be 
fishing with a live bait, let him wait till he hos 
leisurely counted ten, and then strike smartly. 
As the perch invariably seizes the bait head- 
foremost, and so swallows it, the period men- 
tioned is quite suflicient to ensure hooking the 
fish. Play him firmly but gently, because it 
not seldom happens that another perch, excited 
and rendered adventurous by the gymnastic 
tnrnings and twistings of his congener, will 
take one of the other baits, and so you have to 
contend with double game, and your tackle, 
unless you carefully use it, is likely to break, 
if it be not extraordinarily strong. 

Perch are partial to old camp-sheathing and 
such submerged woodwork, because of the in- 
sects finding cover thereabouts, and such a spot 
should never be missed when searching for the 
fish. The litle fresh-water shrimp to be found 
under stones is a capital lure for perch, as, in- 
deed, it is for many other fishes. 


PIKE OR JACK. 


The pike, jack, or luce, as it is indifferently 
termed in some parts—though a jack is not 
popularly supposed to attain pikehood till it 
weighs three pounds and a half—is the tyrant 
of the stream, and has been not inaptly termed 
the ‘‘ fresh-water shark,” on account of its ex- 
treme ferocity and voraciousness. It will take 
as many as three dozen gudgeon in a day, 
though it weigh but half a dozen pounds ; and 
there are many instances on record where a 
three-pound fish has choked itself by attempt- 
ing to swallow another of almost its own si: 

Its natural history, so far as the practical 
angler is concerned, is extremely simple, and 
may be dismissed in a few words. It is found 
in nearly all the rivers of Britain where there 
are weeds, and, unless kept under, it proves a 
very formidable enemy in a trout river. Its 
largest weight in England has seldom moun‘c: 
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up over thirty-five pounds. It delights in 
weedy lakes, and it is probable that it never 
grows-so large in a river as in still water. It 
will take any fish when hungry ; though it has 
a preference for carp, dace, gudgeon, and roach, 
yet have I known it to take tench—though it is 
credited with not doing so—and even the 
prickly-finned perch. Goldfish are to the pike 
what caviare is to the Russian, or turtle-soup 
to the alderman ; so if ever you know of a big 
pike who resists every other bait, try him with 
this, and I predict success. 

From August to February the pike is in 
fullest condition. 

There are several styles of fishing for pike, 
and, as this is an important fish, I must occupy 
a somewhat long space in order to do his cap- 
ture the. justice it demands. Spinning, troll- 
ing, and live-baiting are the three modes, and it 
will be well if my readers will turn back to 
the page in which I treated on the tackle for these 
methods, in order to fully comprehend what 
fullows. 5 


HOW TO CATCH PIKE.—SPrINNING. 


The rod for spinning should be of bamboo, 
greenheart, or hickory, and should be specially 
made and arranged for spinning by a competent 
tackle-maker. The Nottingham rod, in my 
opinion, is not hardy enongh for spinning and 
trolling, so 1 would prefer that the angler in- 
vested a guinea in the purchase of a good 
rod, with « couple of spare tops, to adapt it to 
the emergencies one inevitably enceunters in 
pike-fishing. Its length should not execed 
twelve fect, to be handy for a boy—and, indeed, 
this is quite long enough for anybody. The 
rings should be upright, and _be careful to have 
the ferrules double-brazed, for many a rod is 
excellent in every other respect but this, and 
just when a good fish’ is straining it, it here 
comes to grief. 

The recl is best of brass oxidised, and the 
handle should be of conical shape, and placed 
very truly on the plate of the winch, so that the 
line cannot get between, or remain round the 
ae to the interruption of the course of the 
ine. 

The line is a matter of some importance, in- 
asmuch as that it must possess three qualities 
in perfection — viz., strength, lightness, and 
smoothness, to allow of its freely ranning with 
the least possible friction when the cast is being 
made. I prefer an eight-plait silk line, dresse: 
hard, with any of the dressings in my articles on 
Tackle-making, and there is no necessity for it to 
be very.stout, A light line often proves the most 
serviceable, on account of its being easier to get 
out and easier to dry. Let the angler always 
remember, by-the-by, to dry his lines after 
using. The ¢rarc is a length of gimp with 
swivels, and ought to be carefully tested before 
being used, as I know to my cost, having lost 
more than one good fish through neglect of this 
precaution. The flight has been described also, 
and I prefer the ‘ Pennell” to all others. 

Now having baited the flight with a dace or 
gudgeon—I confess to preferring the former— 
the next thing is the throw. ‘This is accom- 
plished from right to left, or vice versd, and 
ought to be rather up and across stream, if there 
be a ehoice, Carefully look to where you coil 
your line, and do not be in a hurry, or exert 
yourself to make a long cast. Just before the 


bait falls on the water raise the point of the rod j 


slightly, so that it falls with a less splash aud 
noise than would otherwise be the case. On 
feeling a fish, strike hard once or twice, to effec- 
tually fix the barbs in his bony jaws, and then 
with deliberation procecd to play and land your 
fish, taking care that you never allow one inch 
of slack line. Sometimes a pike will spring up 
out of the water; in such an event lower the 
rod’s point slightly, or his falling weight will 
break the hold you have on him. 

Just outside weeds, and even over deep water, 
you should spin, in the latter case slowly, and in 
the former with some rapidity. 

‘Trolling is fishing with the gorge-hook, also 
before shown. The bait is any of the following— 
dace, gudgeon, and roach; for preference, 


gudgeon or dace. The rod for trolling must bo 
stiffer, as there are weeds to encounter, and 
therefore a stiff top ought to be kept in reserve, 
and that used for spinning replaced by it. In 
this fishing try every nook and crevice, and 
immediately you feel the curious tug tug of the 
fish, let the line go loose. The pike then 
retires to pouch the bait, and an interval of ten 
minutes must be allowed for this process. As 
soon as this hasexpired begin to wind in—do not 
strike, that is not necessary—and land your fish. 
This style of fishing is exceedingly kiliing, 
though it is not so scientific nor so sport-pro- 
ducing as spinning, because the fish, having the 
hook in its etna: is unable to make so valiant 
a struggle. y 

Live-baiting is-even -less- sportsmanlike than 
gorgeing, though it is yet more killing. The 
bait is either hooked .through the back fin or 
lip, and a triangle hook, ag well as single hook 
are attached to the trace. A large dace is the 
usual bait. f 

I have thus concluded .all that boys will 
desire to know, this season at least, about the 
ordinary so-called ‘‘ coarse” fishes. Trout and 
salmon are not within many boys’ reach, but as 
it is desirable that they should nevertheless be 
taught something even of angling for both these 
fishes, I may at some future,time treat on them. 
For the present, gentle piscator, adieu / 

THE END, 


THE GAME OF DOUBLE CHESS. 


By Captain Craw Ley ano Hennent 
Mooney. 


(Continued from page 647.) 


N° player is allowed to expose either his own 
ae or his partner's king to check, and, though 
he is not compelled to cover his partner's check, 
it is advisable in most cases, when able to do so, 
as it will be found that when the king is checked 
by one adversary, the other will’ profit by it to 
obtain a piece and a position. 

Bear in. mind that in this game everything de- 

nds on mutual assistance and self-sacrifice. 

n nine cases out of ten the one who refuses to 
sacrifice in order to save his partner from check- 
mate brings speedy defeat on each. 2 

Castling is not allowed ; it is therefore ad- 
visable to get out one’s knights as soon as pos- 
sible in order to give castles an opportunity of 
moving out of the way of a sudden combined 
attack. 

Another advantage in getting out the knights 
is that their greatest value is at the beginning 
of the game. 

Towards the end of the game, in consequence 
of the combined action of the pawns, and the 
distances to be traversed, a knight’s value is 
greatly reduced. 

We have found it advantageous to exchange 
a knight for a bishop towards the middle of the 
game. 

The great object of the game is by combined 


action to suddenly checkmate one adversary. | 


His pieces, though not removed from the board, 
are then dead, and cannot return to life until 
the checkmate is removed. 

They cannot be taken, but are practically use- 
less, except as offering the shelter of inert 
matter to partners’ pieces. 

One partner having been checkmated, the 


antagonists concentrate their attack upon the | 


remaining one with the enormous advantage of 
having two moves to his one! 

Only, therefore, by making desperate sacri- 
fices to release his partner from checkinate can 
the non-checkmated one hope to save the game, 
except his adversaries should stalemate him, 
when it is drawn. 

While one is checkmated the adversaries may 
move in and out amongst his pieces with im- 
punity, and should adversaries’ kings do so, 
they are not exposed to check, as the pieces are 
considered dead. 

This is most important, as it enables the 
edversarics, having once secured checkmate, to 


render it permanent by pieces of lesser value, 

withdrawing important pieces to fight against 

remaining partner, who, although combating 

pipele:bendel may be numerically superior to 
oth. 

It is lawful to open adversary's checkmate 
for the purpose of capturing any of his pieces, 
who by that means are returned to life. But 
it should be borne in mind that if in doing this 
stalemate is given, the game is drawn. 

Though the adversary may at any time open 
checkmate, he cannot in the same move take a 
piece, but his partner may do go, and he may 
close the checkmate again at his discretion when 
it comes to his turn, (See Rule 4.) The game 
is only won by both partners being checkmated. 

A game is drawn when only one piece is left 

on the board, or when only pawns are left, as it 
is then impossible to secure a double check- 
mate. 
But should each partner have a piece, or one 
of them two pieces, the game should be fought 
out, as, with the assistance of their kings, they 
may secure a double checkmate. 

The adversaries havo the forlorn hope of 
either taking one of their pieces—in Which case 
the game is drawn—or of securing a stale- 
mate. 

This latter event, unlike the former case 
given, in which one was checkmated before the 
stalemate, will be a victory for them, as one 
king is free to move. 

It is as well for beginners, having reached 
that stage of the game in which only two pieces 
are left, to declare the game drawn, with the 
honours of war attached to those with the two 
pieces left, as the game in that event will pro- 
vably last long enough to tire out the patience 
of all engaged. Some ten years ago the writers 
sat from six o'clock in the evening until half- 
past four the following morning over a game 
which had dwindled down to the above-men- 
tioned dimensions, and had all but given up 
the task as hopeless ere the desired result was 
obtained. 

The pieces may range all over the board, as 
in Single Chess, and are equally at home in 


| partners’ squares as in their own. 


(To be continued.) 
SR 
ALL ABOUT FIDDLES. 


By Joun Sacus. 


HE Editor having 
promised a series. 
of articles on 
‘““How to Play 
the Violin,” has 
thought it might 
be interesting to 
give, ina sort of introduc- 
tory chapter, the history of 
the violin itself, and has 
committed to my hands the 
pleasant duty of writing it. 
The words Fiddle and 
Violin do not seem much 
alike, though they both 
come from the same root, 
“*Viol,” which was a 
musical instrument played 
with a bow, and used in 
churches and _ elsewhere, 
from Saxon times up to the 
invention of the violin in 
the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. The north-western nation< 
altered the word viol to fithele, and afterwards 
thickened the th to d, hence the word fiddle. 
On the other hand, the Italians, after improv- 
ing the instrument to the present state of per- 
fection, called it violin ; but stringed instruments 
played with a bow have a far more ancient 
origin. . 
he ancient Egyptiane and Assyrians enjoyed 
the music of lutes, as we can see depicted on 
their mural paintings and sculptures, but we 
fail to find a lute fitted with a bridge and 
played with a bow, so as to get a sustained 
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sound, which want must have been felt as music 
was more studied. hat David introduced new 
musical instruments is inferred from Amos vi. 
5, and among these may have been some kind 
of viol. The modern Egyptians use several 
sorts of viols, which they call ‘ Remengeh,” 
raeauing a bow instrument. From the con- 


Sa 
Remengeh, or Rebec. 


(Chapter House, Westminster Abbey.) 


servative habits of the Eastern nations, their 
musical instruments are most probably copies 
of ancient examples; in fact the handsome 
modern Remengeh presented by his Highness 
the Viceroy of Egypt to South Kensington 
Museum is similar to one painted on the walls 
of the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey, 
about A.p. 1460, showing its Eastern origin. 

The bodies of Eastern viols have a distinct 

culiarity, they are all of the drum kind. The 
Remenceh: engraved in our page illustration, 
has a body perforated with holes utilised from a 
cocoanut, of which a fourth has been cut off ; 
over the front is stretched a piece of fish-skin, 
and upon this rests the Pridge. Another 
Egyptian viol is called the Raba’b esh sha’én, 
or Poet's Viol. The front of the body is covered 
with vellum, and the back left uncovered like 
our banjos : both these instruments are strung 
with horsehair, The words ‘‘ Remengeh” and 
‘* Raba’b” are of Persian origin ; the latter is 
probably the root of an old English word for a 
fiddle, ‘‘ Rebec.” 

The West Indians claim a remote antiquity 
for their viols, An example called Sarinda (see 
next page) has the peculiarity of having a 
large opening at the lower part of the belly, 
also curves at the sides to make room for the 
play of the bow; the upper part only of the belly 
is stretched with vellum, on which the bridge 
stands ; the strings are of gut, and three in num- 
ber. Another instrument is the Sarangi (see 
illustration), which is the viol the Indians pre- 
fer to represent on their mythological pictures, a 
specimen of which I possess. It is carved out 
of a solid piece of wood; the belly portion is 
stretched with thick vellum, on the upper part 
of which stands a bridge that is pierced with 
eleven holes, through which eleven thin wires 
puss and are fastened over the end of the in- 
strument ; the other endsof the wires pass through 
the finger-board and are attached to eleven 
consecutive pegs; these are tuned to a scale, 
and act as sympathetic notes to four stout gut 
strings tuned in fourths, which are stretched over 
the bridge and fastened to pegs in the usual 
manner. 

It is curious that this invention of sympa- 
thetic strings was adapted by the Europeans to 
the viol and bass during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, several specimens of which 
are preserved in the collection at South Ken- 
sington Museum. The ‘‘ Ur-heen” is engraved 
from an old Chinese drawing. Similar shaped 
instruments are used both by the Hindoos and 
Japanese ; but the Chinese, who do many thin 
eontrary to other nations, use the hairs of the 
bow inside the strings instead of outside. 


It has been seen that the East Indians, with 
all their improvements, arrived at little. ‘The 
sounding-board of wood, the value of the post, 
the proportions and construction of the future 
violin, were not found out by them. The ease 
with which rapid music could be obtained, the 
difficulty of playing in tune, and the want of 
quality of tone in the Eastern fiddles, probably 
kept them confined to the lower orders of society, 
which may be the reason they do not appear in 
ancient Eastern paintings and sculpture. | 

Vellum as a sounding medium was not used 
by the Anglo-Saxons and Normans; their fiddles 
appear as lutes fitted with bridges, and of avariety 
of forms. The following illustration represents a 
pear-shaped violin with one string, copied from 
an Anglo-Saxon psalter in the British Museum. 


Pear-shaped Viol. 


From the same collection is selected a viol which 
remarkably assimilates in shape to our violin. 
From the five pegs it probably had five strings ; 
it occurs in a Ms. psalter of the twelfth century. 
The figure represents King David playing a viol 
but dressed in Anglo-Saxon costume, From the 
abundant illustrations of the viol in Ms. it is 
inferred that these instruments were much used 
during the middle ages, both for religious and 
secular purposes. 

The next illustrations are from the picture by 
Fra Giovanni Angelico in the National Gallery. 
The subject is Christ surrounded by angels, 
patriarchs, saints, and marys I select a 
guitar-shaped and also a pear-shaped viol. From 
the pose and handling of the violists I should 
think the monk-painter was a fiddler himself. 
This work was painted about the year 1420. 
In the same collection are other examples of 
viols, such as in the picture of the Madonna and 
Child by Fra Filippo Lippi, ‘who lived 1412— 
1469.” There is represented a viol with three 
strings ; also in another picture of the same 
subject by Cosimo Tura, painted 1481, there are 
represented viols of a Gothic pattern. Likewise 
a kite-shaped instrument in the picture by 
Giovanni di Pietro, of the Glorification of the 
Virgin. These examples exhibit varieties of 
form, some artistic, others eccentric. The 
Crwth (see illustration), from its name, has an 
ancient Welsh or British origin ; it is mentioned 
by Hudibras, Leyland, and others. A player 
on the crwth was called a crowther or crowder, 
The instrument is a sort of transitional lyre and 
fiddle ; the engraving is from the Chapter 
House, Westminster Abbey. There is a real 
specimen on loan at South Kensington Museum 
of this rare and scarce instrument. 

About the year 1660 an improved form of | 
viol gained a temporary favour, the patterns 
becoming more like our violin tenor and violon- 
cello. At this time concerts of viols were in 
fashion, and played on both by ladies and gen- 
tlemen. An instance of the custom of ladies 
playing the fiddle at this period may be re- 
membered in the second part of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” which was published A.p. 1684, 
where it is stated ‘‘ that Christiana, if need was, 
could play upon the viol, and her daughter 


Mercy upon the lute.” At this period musical 
families and societies kept a chest of viols, 
which mostly consisted of six instruments—that 
is to say, two trebles, two tenors, and two 
basses. The set, when not in use, was kept in 
a large case or chest lined with baize. 

The bass-viol had six strings, and was 
originally a concert instrument. It was fre- 
quently played alone, and also as an accompani- 
ment to the voice in the manner of a lute. The 


(Chapter House, Westminster Abbey.) 


finger-board had frets like the guitar. A bass- 
viol is represented in the picture called, “The 
Music Lesson,” byTitian, which was painted about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
tenor-viol had sometimes six strings, but both 
it and the bass varied in this respect, besides 
having sometimes the sympathetic strings before 
mentioned underneath or at the sides of the 
bridge to cause resonance. 

These many forms and appliances exhibited 
effects and phenomena which induced the Italian 
Masters to study further the causes of the 
varieties of tone, force, energy, and exactness of 
note which the viols revealed, and during the 
wave of increased knowledge that was given us 
in the sixteenth century, the makers effected 
such great improvements in these instruments 
that the attention of the musically-minded 
aristocracy of the period was attracted to their 
use, Furtherimprovementssuggested themselves, 
frets were banished, and the finger-board left 
smooth ; the belly, or sounding-board, was con- 
structed of thicker wood, and the circular sound- 
hole removed, sympathetic strings were aban- 
doned, and the violin was the result. 

The genius that discovered the proportions 
of the violin is not exactly known. ‘The inven- 
tion appeared in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and issued from the viol-makers, who 
cultivated their art at Brescia in Italy. Most 
probably it was Gaspar di Salo, who certainly 
constructed both viols and violins. I have en- 


| graved the tenor-violin from a genuine specimen 


of this artist. A school of Italian violin-makers 
followed, who worked at Brescia, and also at 
Cremona. They produced violins that have 
never been equalled in quality. Their names are 
Andreas Amati, the reputed pupil of Gaspar di 
Selo; Nicolas Amati; Antonius Stradivarius, 
the great artist of his family ; Joseph Guarne- 
rius, Carlo Bergonzi, and Jacob Stainer. 

The last-mentioned acquired the art at Cre- 
mona, but removed to the Tyrol, where the 
greater number of his instruments were con- 
structed. He was the founder of the school of 
German violin-makers. Facsimiles of the 
labels of these celebrated makers are inserted 
wholesale in modern violins. It is common te 
see advertised for the sum of thirty shillings a 
violin by Antonius Stradivarius, which, if 
genuine and in good condition, would be worth 
£300. 

‘How to Make a Violin,” and the patterns 
of the celebrated makers, will be shown in 
future numbers of the Bor’s OWN Parr. 


KEMENGCH. SARINDA. 


RAGAB ESH SHA EN. 


‘TENOR VIOLIN BY GASPAR 0) SALO, 
ADADRY. 


ANGLO SAXON VIOL. i GUITAR & PEAR SHAPED ViIOLS 
1Z.CENTY 4 fi lgl A.D, 1420. 
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SIGURD THE VIKING. 


By Pavt BLakE, AUTHOR oF ‘‘THE New Boy,” Erc., Ere. 


CHAPTER I1.—SIGURD SAILS AWAY IN THE DRAGON, 


Ae noon of the day after the feast, 

Bor and his comrades sailed away 
in their ship, the Raven, followed by the 
gaze of Sigurd till they were out of sight. 
Turning round as the sun struck the sail 
for the last time, Sigurd saw Gunuhilda 
standing by him. 

“Brother,” she said, ‘‘ I have persuaded 
our father to let you have part of your 
wish. He is to lend you the Dragon and 
thirty men for you to sail about the world 
and see the lands which lie far away to the 
west and north.” 


“And be a viking?” asked Sigurd, 


the provisioning of the Dragon, saw to the | 
arms of the crew, drilled them in seaman-— 
ship by taking the vessel out for short | 
cruises every day, and at the end of a fort- 
night he stood on the prow of his ship with ; 
everything ready for the start. 

The night before the day fixed for sail- 
ing, Thorkell called him into his private 
chamber, where Gunnhilda also awaited 

im. 

“My son,” said the old man, “you | 
must make me one promise before you go. | 
In my youth and manhood I slew many a ; 
man—ay, and many a woman too—in the | 


eagerly. ‘‘Oh, Gunnhilda, you are the 
best woman in the world.” 

‘«No, not to be a viking,” she replied. 

“« Why, Gunnhilda, I believe you think it 
wrong to tight. Suppose Harald were to 
come here and attack us, does your religion 
amake it wrong to resist him ?” 

‘No, I don’t say that, but isn’t it wrong 
of Harald to attack towns which owe him 
no tribute, and to try and kill people who 
have never done him an injury?” 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Sigurd, 
hesitatingly; ‘‘ every one used to do it in 
theold times. Butnever mind about that, 
Gunnhilda; tell me about my journey. 
When am I to start?” 

‘* As soon as you like, come in and 
to our father.” one 

This was a gala-day for Sigurd; to be 
the captain of a ship—a ship, too, that in 
old daye had seen many a hard fight— 
secmed too great happiness. Ulf was to 
be his companion; and thirty picked men, 
many of them old sailors, were to be under 
his command. He eagerly superintended 


“Women were weeping over thelr dead.’ 


lust of my sttength and ambition, and now, 
sincé Gunnhilda has taught me the faith of 
the Christian, I spend my days in repent- 
ance. Vow that you will not fight with 
those who have not first attacked you.” 

With Gunnhilda’s loving eyes fixed on 
him, Sigurd could not do otherwise than 
obey, though in his heart was the hope 
that some raver or other might soon cross 
his path and feel the Dragon’s claws. So 
he gave his promise, and received Thorkell’s 
blessing and Gunnhilda’s kiss, and before 
the next evening came he was out at sea 
with the salt breezes filling the wide wings 
of the Dragon, whilst Gunnhilda was on 
her knees in her chamber praying to the 
Christ she had learnt to love, to protect 
and her dear brother and bring him 
safe back again. 

Thorkell would not have permitted 
Sigurd and his comrades to depart, had he 
not felt certain that Harald dared not fulfil 
his threat of making a descent on the coast. 
And his belief seemed to be true, for as 
the summer wore on and no sign of the 


enemy appeared, the townsfolk, who had 
been frightened at Bor's news, settled 
down again to their usual sense of security, 
stropg in the protection of the mighty Earl 
Hacon of Norway. When in September 
the news came that Harald had been de- 
feated by Sweyn of Denmark, and that 
out of his thirty ships only three now re- 
mained, the good people congratulated 
themselves on the destruction of one more 
set of sea rovers, and thought themselves 
safe from Harald’s anger for ever. 

One night r~ the end of September 
Thorkell and Gunahilda sat talking tu- 


gether, for since the death of his wife eight 
years ago the old man had spent much of 
his time in the society of his daughter. 
Both of them were devoted to Sigurd, and 
the conversation always wurned to him be- 


fore long. 

‘When do you think he will return, 
father?” asked Gunnbilda. ‘In another 
month winter will have begun.” 

‘He will return before then, my child; 
in the winter time even vikings lay up 
their ships and live on land, much more do 
the peaceful forsake the stormy sea. Fear 
not, in a few days we shall seo the striped 
sail of the Dragon.” i 

‘Do you think, father, ho has fallen in 
with any enemy?” 

“T hope not, though so many roam the 
seas whose hand is against every man’s 
that it is not improbable. But I do not 
fear that Sigurd will not be able to stand 
against any ship he may meet; he is a 
brave lad and would never flee.” 

“T 80 long to see him again, father.” 

“So de I, my child. Every feast seems 
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sad without his bright face to cheer us 
all.” 

By midnight the town was wrapped in 
slumber; one solitary sentinel watched on 
the lonely tower that stood at the entrance 
to the harbour. But the night was dark 
and cloudy, and it is no wonder that he 
found the task of watching wearisome. 
What foe could be expected so late in the 
year, and who had ever heard of a descent 
on this coast? So the sentry stood idly at 
his post, half aslcep, till an axe clove his 
head, and hurried him into the sleep that 
knows no waking. Harald and his vikings 
aad come. 

Maddened with defeat, the viking had 
resolved not to return to his fastness in 
the Baltic without a desperate effort to 
redeem his falling fortunes and revenge 
himself on one of his many enemies. He 
still had three ships and * «» hundred men, 
and with these he determined to make a 
sudden descent on some unprotected towns, 
choosing Thorburg, where Thorkell dwelt, 
for the first. Silently mooring near the 
shore under cover of night, he landed his 
men without exciting alarm: the sentinel 
was slain as he stood, and Harald with a 
hundred sea-rovers were now close to the 
unsuspecting town. 

“ Quietly, my men,” he whispered to his 
eager followers; ‘‘there are five hundred 
men ahead of us, we must never let them 
know our weakness. Leave all plunder 
till afterwards; slay every man you see 
before he has time to get his arms, then 
for the spoil. Let every blow be like 
the blow of Thor’s hammer, which never 
needed to strike twice.” 

A few minutes afterwards and instead of 
silence a fearful uproar provailed. With 
shouts the vikings rushed on their easy 

rey; lighted torches soon set the wooden ; 
Pouses in a blaze, and by the light which 
the burning dwellings gave the marauders 
attacked the inhabitants, thoroughly taken 
by surprise. Axes gleamed in tho air, 
arrows whistled, swords flashed, as up the 
narrow streets the horde of invaders rushed, 
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giving no quarter to any one; in vain the 
bolder of the townsfolk met the onslaught, 
they were borne down and trampled on 
before they could form int line. The only 
place where any resistance worthy of the 
name was made, was at the house of 
Thorkell. The first cry had roused the 
old warrior from sleep. Hastily grasping 
his sword, he had shouted for help; the 
doors of his dwelling were barricaded 
against the invaders, and from the win- 
dows a shower of arrows rained on the at- 
tackers. But Harald was too wise to 
waste his strength in attempting to carry | 
the house by storm. Leaving a few to guard 
against o sortie, he hurried with the rest 
to complete his victory, or rather massacre. 
Before half an hour had gone there was 
not a man left alive in Thorburg, except 
those who had taken refuge in Thorkell’s 
house. 

“Open, Thorkell,” cried Harald; ‘it is | 
Earl Harald who commands.” j 

‘* Harald is no earl,” returned Thorkell, ' 
‘and were he twenty times earl I would 
not open.” : 

‘« Burn down the house,” shouted Harald; 
“Jet them choose death by sword or 
flame.” 

An arrow was quickly shot with a bunch 
of flaming tow attached. It lodged in the | 
wooden roof, which soon burst into flames. 

“Father,” cried Gunnhilda, ‘we are 
lost. Oh that Sigurd were here!” 

“«My child, were it not for thee I could 
face death bravely, as I have faced it a 
hundred times.” 

‘* Fear not for me, I too can face death 
unflinchingly. Did not Christ die without 
a@ murmur, and shall I be afraid?” 

The flames spread rapidly. The 
frightened inmates crowded down to the! 
grent hall, and Wolf, one of the old com- 
rades of Thorkell, implored his master to 
throw open the doors and let them all die 
like men instead of burning to death like ! 
beasts. 

‘It is our only chance,” assented Thor- 
kell. ‘‘ Stay here, Gunnhilda, perchance | 


you will escape notice. Now, my men, 
follow me.” 

The door was thrown open, and the old 
viking, with his white hair flowing behind 
him, rushed out sword in hand. The first 
who met him fell to the ground cloven 
right through the head; the next met with 
no better fate; and the sea-rovers fell back 
in terror at the apparition of a mortal who 
seemed endowed with Thor's might in the 
battle. But it was all in vain; an arrow 
shot by a sure hand sang through the air, 
and Thorkell fell pierced to the heart. His 
followers were soon slain, and when the 
morning sun arose his beams fell upon a 
piteous sight. The town wasin ashes; not 
& man survived; women were weeping 
over their dead, forgettiog in their sorrow 
to bewail the fate that awaited themselves. 
The vikings were collecting the plunder of 
the town, heaping together in reckless 
profasion the treasures of many a house- 

old, and carrying their dead toa Imoll 
outside the town for burial. Truly these 
were cruel days. 

‘© We must lose no time,” cried Harald. 
“Tf this gets to the ears of Hacon we shall 
not reach the Baltic unmolested. Bring 


| the spoil to the ships as soon as possible, 


and take the maidens with you. I will 
keep this one on board the Bear; she is 
indeed worthy of gentle treatment.” 

So saying he beckoned to Guonhilda to 
follow him. She did not weep, her an- 
guish was too deep for tears, but silently 
obeyed. 

“Do not sorrow, fair maiden,” said 
Harald, as kindly as he could. ‘Do not 
fear that you will be made a thrall; nay, 
there is many a man in my fortress «f 
Heldar, and of noble birth, who will be 
glad to make you mistress of his house.” 

But Gunnhilda did not hear. She turnel 
away from her captor and sat silent, say- 
ing to herself, ‘‘ Ah, if Sigurd only knew!” 

But Sigurd was far away, joyously 
watching the Dragon as she bounded over 
the waves on her way towards home. 


(To be continued.) 


; OR, LAWRENCE HARTLEY'S GRIEVANCES. 


By Mrs. Ertoant, Avtnor or “Jack ap Jony,” ETC., ETC. 


CHATTER XLY.—THE LAST OF THIS EVENTFUL HISTORY. 


‘T was about a month after Tom’s arrival 
at Clapton, a fine bright day, won- | 
derfully mild for the time of year, and | 
Tom was in the garden with his hands in 
his pockets, walking up and down, and | 
oocasionally indulging in a hop or a jump, 
and looking altogether something like a boy | 
instead of an old man worn with all the 
wickedness he had seen. It was a half-holi- 
day, and Ted had come to spend it with 
his friends. They ran out in the garden 
directly lunch was over, and there they 
found Tom. 

“I'm going back to Miss Bransome’s 
to-morrow, Master Ted,”’ he said to that | 
young gentleman. ‘I'm so well now, the 
doctor says I’m quite fit for school.” 

‘And won’t ba run away with again, 
eh, Tom?” answered Ted, while Lawrence 
drew him apart. 

‘“‘ Now, Tom, I’ve bean wanting to ask 
you ever since you’ve been here about 
those papers of my uncle’s. You said they 


were down a hole. Now I should like to 
know what you meant by that. Was it 
only to play mea trick? I won’t be angry 
with you, only tell me the truth.” 

‘I did tell you the truth, Master Law- 
rence,” answered Tom, ‘and the bag that | 
you said had got the papers in was down a 
hole, only I couldn’t just make you under- 
stand where the hole was. It’s this tree I 
told you of,” and he pointed to the one 
down which Dick bad gone, and from 
waich he had found it so difficult to get 
out. 

‘Well, and we sent Dick down there,” 
cried Lawrence, ‘‘ and we couldn’t get him 
out again,” and he pointed to the hollow 
inside the trunk. 

‘But you shouldn’t have sent him down 
the hole, but under it,” cried Tom ; ‘that’s 
where Gregg put it when he found I’d hurt 
my leg and he’d got to carry me away. | 
He meant to come for it again, but he told 
me afterwards that .he didn’t think it 


worth while. He was afraid he shouldn't 
get the money Mr. Hartley offered, with- 
out questions being asked, and questions 
wouldn’t have suited Gregg. I'll see if 1 
can’t fetch it out,” said Tom, and he took 
off his jacket, and, to the astonishment of 
the boys, made a way somehow between 
the gnarled, twisted roots of the old tree, 
into what must have been an opening of 
considerable size, for Tom was lost to sight. 
but -presently came backing out, fect ior- 
ward, covered with cobwebs, dust, and 
mould, and dragging s bag that he pro- 
claimed, as indeed it proved, to be the very 
one Gregg had hidden there the preceding 
summer. 

Lawrence sprang on it with delight. 
“Won’t my uncle be pleased!” while 
Tom, who was beginning to have some 
regard to appearances, ruefully brushed 
his trousers, and wondered what James 
would say to him. 


- Nothing-very-severo, -you may- be sure. 
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He was as pleased as the boys at the 
recovery of ‘‘master’s bag,” as was Mr. 
ilartley bimself, when he came home froin 
the City and heard of it. 

‘Tom went to Miss Bransome’s the next 


day, and before long was one of her best ! 


SE 


parted with his pleasant house at Clapton, 
and lives in the quiet of the country, while 
Bob is in his uncle’s counting-house, and 
likely to follow in his footsteps in more 
ways than one. Lawrence is there too, 


VENTY 


By Ascott R. Hore, AvtTHon or ‘ALL By HIMSELF,” 
. 


ee J WAS up and out with the early dawn. 
The wind had risen to a gale through 

the night; no boats would be putting to 
sca. But as I wandered downto the quay, 
expecting to find myself alone with the 
thoughts that thus troubled me, I met 
several people stirring in the grey morning. 
A little group of my schoolfellows rau up, 
eryin, 
see 


a 


gs: 
Have they been found ?’ 


““¢Who? What?’ asked I, quite at a 
loss. 

“© Have you not heard about Owen 
Hughes °’ 


‘* How glad I felt it was not light enough 
to show my guilty looks! Had this 
treachery of mine taken effect already ? 
Then the doctor came hurrying past, his 
wig awry, and his face unshaved, like 
one who had been up all night. When one 
of the boys asked him a question, he 
stopped, exclaiming; in the utmost agita- 
tion, 

““¢No more news! Oh! if I had only 
been with them, the foolish boys! The 
foolish boys! He must have had the sail 
fastened ; just like him, for he never knew 
fear, but it was madness on such a day.’ 

‘* All at once I guessed the truth, and 
turned sick at heart with horror. A small 
crowd gathered round the doctor. With- 
out saying a word, I heard the questions, 
the answers, the conjectures, the lamenta- 
tions, and soon learned as much as was 
known of what had happened. 

“« The wind yesterday had been fresh and 
squally, with deceitful gusts, which, blow- 
ing off the shore, did not make themselves 
felt under its lee, and gave the sea an ap- 
pearance of being calmer than it really 
was a little way out. As the doctor said, 
Owen knew no fear; it was his keenest 
pleasure to rt with winds and waves 
that would have frightened other boys. 
A passing fisherman had hailed him, ad- 
vising caution, but he answered only with 
a shout of careless glee, and turned to run 
before the wind. 
had remained out, tacking along the coast, 

for the most part under shelter of the hills, 
till it began to grow dark, when, making 
for home, he took a longer tack out into 
the bay. There asudden squall had struck 
the boat, she heeled over, filled, and went 
down in the twilight. The accident was 
seen from the deck of the Cygnus, which 
sent a boat to the spot without delay, but 
in the rough sea and the darkness nothing 
could be done, except to bring the bad 
news on shore. While I was still nursing 
such wicked hatred in my heart against 
, Owen, he must have been struggling in 
these cruel waves. 

““«Were they drowned, then?’ asked 
one of the boys, who had been listening 
with breathless interest to this story. 

“What else could we believe? There 
was some faint chance, indeed, that one or 


So all the evening he | 


CHAPTER Il. 


both of them might yet be heard of. Owen 
was known to be a famous swimmer, but | 
those who knew him guessed also that he | 
would do his best to save the little boy, 
who could not swim; and hampered with 
Rees, and having the tide against him at 
that hour, it was hardly to be hoped that 
he could have gained the nearest part of 
| the shore. It was just possible that they 
might have been picked up by a fishing 
smack which about that time had been 
| seen running for the other side of the bay, 
‘or they might have been able to support 
; themselves on the oars and the rudder, and 
thus, drifting out to sea, be picked up by 
some passing vessel. From hour to hour 
there was anxious expectation of some such 
news, but none came. I never expected 
it; I believed the worst all at once. 

“The place where the boat had sunk 
was soon discovered, and when the sea 
| grew calmer she could be seen lying at the 
| bottom in no great depth of water. The 
H doctor refused to let her be raised, declar- 
jing that he could never bear to use his 
; boat again, proud as he had been of her. 

It must have been as well for him if he 
| had not many patients on his hands at that 
; time, for while the fate of the lads was still 
uncertain, he did little but ramble about 
| between his house and the harbour, unable 
to rest for anxiety, and almost as discon- 
solate as their nearest relations. So other 
people thought of Owen, whom I had hated! 
| This old doctor, his employer, had come to 
; love him like a son of hisown. And his 
poor parents! Little Rees was an orphan ; 

e lived with his old grandmother, who, 
they said, had never raised her head since 
the clergyman came that dreadful night to 
break the news to her. 

“The whole village took part in the 
sorrow of the two bereaved families. For 
the next few days there was always a little 
crowd on the quay-head, watching the 
boats which were dragging for the bodies. 
Twenty times a day old folks and youn, 
came out of doors to ask if anything had 
; been found. For my part, I durst not ask. 
I went about stupetied by that heavy load 
of remorse which I had to keep to myself. 
Yet even my schoolfellows noticed the 
; trouble I was in, and wondered I should 
take the accident so much to heart. Inj 
their rough way some of them set it down 
to my miserable cowardice. They were 
sorry for Owen, too, but they had not the | 
reason that I had, and could not tell. | 
The older people found my concern more | 
natural, as it was known that I had been 
; one of the last who saw and spoke to the 
missing lads. 

“What a torture it was to me to hear 
the universal regrets and praises that found 
such an echo in my smitten conscience! 
Everybody else had a good word for him— 
a pleasant recollection of him. It was 
Owen that had so often scaled the highest 


|lay her mournful freight. 


boys and aptest pupils. Mr. Hartley has | and, like Robert, he has learned to be so 


ready to help others over their troubles 
that he has forgotten there ever was a time 
when he had nothing to do but to think of 
his own. 

THE END. ' 


YEARS AGO! 


Erc., Etc. 


tock to reach the seagull’s nest; it was 
Owen that had flung off his jacket and 
shoes and plunged into the sea that stormy 
Christmas Day to help two fisher-boys 
whose boat had been swamped in a whirl- 
pool of waves foaming over the bar to mcet 
the outrushing tide. Owen’s voice was the 
finest when, on long, fine Sunday evenings, 
the young folks gathered on the beach 
after church-time to sing their sweet, 
plaintive Welsh hymns, while over the sea. 
the calm summer sunset brightened all the 
west, glorious as the gates of the New 
Jerusalem. It was Owen who would make: 
the noisiest boys in the school cease their 
careless din, and steal, soft as cats, past the 
cottage of some family in sickness or 
trouble ; and it was he, too, who gave up 
hours of his play-time helping the rheu- 
matic old ferryman to work his heavy 
craft, almost as cranky and used-out as its 
master. Every hour brought some new 
memory of his cheery unselfishness. This 
was the youth whose life I had hoped to 
ruin. But now death had done, had it not, 
more than I could do to him? Never more 
would he think little of me, nor could I 
intend him harm any more. Butoh! how 
conld that be wiped from my memory 
which I had purposed so wickedly ? Let 
him but come back from the dead, and how 
easy it would be, so I told inyself, to bear 
his indifference—even his contempt. But 
he never came back. : 


“Tt. was on the third or fourth evening 
that I saw several people running towards 
the harbour, and was drawn along with 
them by an impulse I could not resist, 


| though all the while dreading that which 


I was to see. As we went along I heard 
the rumour: the bodies had been found, 
the little boy locked in Owen’s arms, and 
the boat was now bringing them in. We 
saw it enteripg the harbour just as we 
reached the steps. 

“The quay was crowded with people, 
shading their eyes against the glow of a 
red, angry sunset as they eagerly gazed at 
that boat drawing nearer and nearer, till 
we could see the black tarpaulin spread 
out in the stern. Beneath that rough pall 
The women 
were sobbing; even the weather-beaten 
faces of the men showed signs of emotion ; 
the children looked frightened and clung 
close to their mothers. Then there was a 
pitying murmur as the crowd made way 
to let his mother come forward, her face 
hidden in her apron and leaning on her 


; husband, who tried hard to hold himsclf 


upright and go through with it like a man. 
While others pressed round them with vain 
words of pity and consolation, I shrunk 
away from this sad couple as if my touch 
might be pollution to them. 

“ The boat came alongside the steps. A 
dozen arms were ready to offer their aid 
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as the tarpaulin was reverently, gently | A lifetime has passed over me since then, 
moved away, and first Rees’s body was | but I can see him still, so bright, so hearty, 
lifted out, his light yellow hair dripping | so full of life, as he was that March after- 
over the white face, and a great bunch of | noon, when he slighted me in his careless 
seaweed clasped tightly in one little hand. | strength, and I hated him as only the 
He was half undressed, as if they had had | weaker and the base can hate. It seems 
notice enough of their danger to make | now like yesterday, but it was seventy 
some preparations before the boat went | years ago. 

down. The body was carried up the steps, | __ ‘‘ How well do I remember the funeral ! 
I staring upon it as one in a dream—it was | It was acold, sullen day of driving showers 
the first time in my life I had seen death | and low hanging mists; but nearly all the 
so near. But when they were about to | people of the village followed along the 
uncover the other body I could bear to look | long road to our little churchyard upon 


“With an 


no more. I turned away my head, I stole 
behind the crowd, and sped away, struck 
to the heart by that agonised shriek of 
Uwen’s mother as she swooned at the sight 
of her boy. 

“I never had courage to look on the 
corpse, but in my mind’s eye I saw him 
night and day. Night and day I was 
haunted by his pale face, and by the 
thought that the last thing I had done to 
him had been— Oh, what would I not 
give now to have mastered my spiteful 
heart in time!” 

Mr. Griffiths stopped, and seemed on the 
point of breaking down in his story. Then 
he went on, in a low, trembling voice, 

* Seventy years ago—seventy long years! 


would rise above their sinful selves. DIy 
nature is one which, without grace, were 
poor indeed; but grace and mercy havi 
been with me in a life-long struggle against 
the sins that so easily beset a soul like 
mine. In a few years at most,in a few 
days or hours perhaps, the fight will bi 
over for me, and I trust to be more thar 
conqueror through Him that bare my in 
firmities and gave His life for all men 
even me. I fear not to stand in the pre: 
sence of my Maker, yet at times—when thi 
spirit is weak—my heart fails me to thin] 


agonised shriek, the mother swooned at sight of her boy.” 


the mountain side. The two lads were 
laid side by side, as they had been in 
death; and when the earth rattled on 
their coffins, the clergyman’s voice was 
drowned in a general outburst of grief. 
Nobody noticed me lying behind the wall 
outside, and crying so bitterly, as I prayed 
Heaven to forgive me for not having for- 
given him before it was too late. Boys, 
boys, if you had such an hour as that to 
look back to over a lifetime, you would 
pray always for grace to keep your young 
hearts from malice and hatred. 


«Long and deep was my repentance for 
| that hateful afternoon. I took the lesson 
| to heart; I learned where to seek strength 


how can I bear, before that Throne, the 
gaze of one accusing face? Shall I meet 
him there and forgive myself?—it was 
seventy years ago—” 

The old minister’s voice had sunk to a 
whisper. He stopped and leant his head 
in his hands, as if in silent prayer, and for- 
getting he was not alone. The two boys 
gazed at his white hairs with a kind of 
awestruck surprise; then, finding him 
still silent, they were for stealing quietly 
away. But he looked up and called them 
back. 

«Dear boys,” he said, gently, ‘let us 
say the Lord's Prayer together, and may 
He teach you to forgive as you hope to be 


_ in my very weakness, as all must learn who | forgiven.” 
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NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 
A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2,446 MILES IN SIXTY-KIGHT DAYS. 


By Tue AvTHor oF ‘Navticus on HIS Hoppy-Honse.” 


ae inn, as I have said, stands in a very 

exposed situation. During the night the 
uilding fairly trembled with the violence of the 
rind, and in the morning the prospect from the 
rindow was the reverse of cheering. Heavy 
rasses of nimbus cloud were chasing one snother 


icross the leaden sky, while sheets of rain par- 
jally obscured the bare sand-hills and. the 
sloomy cliffs of this iron-bound coast. 

Taking advantage of a lull, I started for John 
)’ Groats at 8.15 a.m., and commenced my plea- 
sure trip by walking down into and up out of a 


precipitous, ravine. After riding a short dis- 
lance over & peat moor, another steep gully had 
o be crossed, and my temper was acted upon in 
‘he same manner by torrents of rain and a rough 
road. My journey for the next ten miles may 
briefly be described as a succession of stiff braes 
on a bad surface through hard squalls, the re- 
Jeeming points being a fair wind and occasional 
glimpses of fine coast scenery. 

In about an hour anda half I came to a nvm- 

ber of scattered dwellings, a manse, and some 
limestone quarries. 
' « Bravo! here's Meloich!” exclaimed I; 
but it was Strathy. Meloich, when reached, 
was more compact and boasted an hotel. Find- 
ing, however, that the bad weather was being 
left behind, I resisted the temptation to refresh 
the inner man and pushed on for Thurso. 

The next excitement was crossing the Halla- 
dale Ferry, where my Cheylesmore had to 
squeeze himself into a cobble. From the fern, 
ye walked up along rocky hill on to a blea 
plateau, but the worst part of the day's work 
was over, for the gradients began to tone down, 
the surface to improve, and last, but not least, 
the sky was clear overhead. 

I now passed the boundary of Sutherland, 
qnite an event to me after all my varied expe- 
riences and adventures in that county. Be- 
yond Reay the character of the country under- 
sent an entire change, for although it still 
remained open and treeless, sand gave place 
to shale, and extensive fields of corn and 
other cereals formed a striking contrast to 
the patches which on the west coast can only 
thrive in sheltered nooks. The road, too, be- 
came firm and good, buildings cropped up in ell 


47th Day. 


Betty Hill. John o’ Groats, 


directions, and other signs tended to show that 
I was approaching the busy haunts of men. 
From the top of a hill I came into full view of 
Thurso, The immense extent of monotonous 
country in the background gives the town a 
desolate appearance, but the buy and the bold 
red cliffs of Dunnet Head were very fine. I en- 
joyed a capital L. O. H. run of three miles to 
the Royal Hotel, where I halted at 1.15 p.m. 
After luncheon I strolled through the broad 


Thurso. 


|! streets of this neat little town, and feasted my 


oes on the contents of the shop windows, with 
the usual result—i.e., an irresistible inclination 
to buy something. In this case it was really 
necessary, for my boots were ready to drop from 
a. feet, and other items of my toilette were ina 
dilapidated condition. 

A day would have been well spent in visiting 
Holborn Head, the Clett Rock, and the magni- 
ficent cliff scenery in the neighbourhood, but 
my time being limited, 3 p.m. found me pad- 
dling over the bridge. laving turned to the 
left I came to the castle, ascended a hill to the 
right, and from thence made rapid progress 


|! along level ground. The whirl of vehicles and 


the number of people about made me feel like a 
country bumpkin in the Strand, so accustomed 
had I become to travelling for miles without 
meeting a soul. 

About a mile and a half beyond Castletown a 
finger-post sent me to the left, and at Green- 
lands Farm, three miles farther, I again turned 
abruptly in the same direction on to a narrow 
road with a splendid surface. The cyclist is 


_ advised to take this (the lower) road, and for 


fear of missing it he should make frequent in- 
quiries after leaving Castletown. 

After running through # mixture of bog and 
cultivated und for two or three miles I 
arrived at Houna. This is a hamlet with an 
hotel so exactly like John o’Groats that more 
than one deluded tourist has been known to give 
a graphic description tc his friends of what he 
had seen at the celebrated house, when all the 
time he had never been there. 


Avoiding this mare's-nest I turned to the | 


right and worked on a semicircle of two miles to 
John o’Groats Hotel, where I arrived at 5.30 
p-m. I had-quite counted on meeting some fel- 
Jow-wheelmen here, and on finding the house 


| empty was much disappointed, for I had met - 


with the same luck at Betty Hill. However, 


the landlady was a host in herself, and her | 


powers of persuasion overcame my intention of 
proceeding farther, so I settled myself down for 
the night. 1 passed the evening in reading up 
the history of the old house, the remains of 
which—a green mound—was just in front of the 
window. 

It appears that once upon a time there were 
eight Dutch settlers of the name of Groat. These 
gentlemen used to hold an annual festive gather- 
ing to commemorate the arrival of their ancestor 
in Caithness. To prevent the continual quar- 
rels about precedence on these occasions, one of 
them named John built an octagonal room with 
cight windows and doors, in which he placed a 
table of the same shape. At the next anniver- 
sary he invited each of his kinsmen to enter by 
a separate door and to sit at the head of the 
table. In this way he pleased them all, for each 
supposed himself to be in the place of honour. 


Distance—Betty Hill to Thurso = 32 miles. 
Thursg to John o' Groats 21 ,, 


Total = 53 


48th Day. 


John o’Groats. Duncansbay Head. Wick. 

THE morning being moist and unpleasant, 
I thought it advisable to wait a little The 
landlord recommended me to go off to Duncans- 
bay Head, but as the view appeared very tame 
from outside the hotel I pooh-poohed the idea, 
and said that I had seen Cape Wrath. Pre- 
sently, having had some further talk about it, 
I thought it would be just as well to go, if only 
to kill time. 

A walk of a mile and a half on soft ground 
brought me in sight of the Stacks, three stately- 
pointed rocks. At certain times of the tide 
tremendous waves, called the ‘ Bears of Dun- 
cansbay,” roll between these rocks and the shore, 
a distance of about 500 yards, but just then 
Bruin was taking a siesta. 

I rambled along the cliffs, which are com- 
posed of Caithness flagstone. They do not reach 
the altitude of those at Cape Wrath, but the 
variety in the shades of colour (delicate pink to 
black) and their different stages of decay and 
ruin render them highly interesting. 

I noticed in many places that the sea was 
slowly but surely undermining the cliff, and the 


! swell, when rolling into these caverns, thun- 


dered and roared, and occasionally the com- 
pressed air made a report like agun. There 
were many rocks of diferent shapes which had 
been detached by the action of the sea; one of 
these still maintained its hold on the mainland 
by a natoral bridge, which had a very picturesque 
effect. This stone is so rich in fossil remains 
and shells that it pays to burn it for lime. 

On reaching the Head I came upon a stupen- 
dous chasm 500 feet in depth, and running 
700 or 800 yards inland, and I was much sur- 
prised and impressed to find such a remarkable 
proof of the resistless power of the ever-rolling 
waves. Myriads of sea-birds were here to be 
se-n, some making the rocks re-echo with their 


shrill cries, others cireling overhead. or taking @ 
seaward flight, while num seated in rows on 
the ledges of the cliff were watching the more 
adventurous divers in the sea below. 

I could make out guillemots, razor-bills, kitti- 
wakes, and puffins, All seemed to consider me 
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as one of the crowd, but the puffins were the 
most cheeky ; several of them squatted close to 
me, and twisting their oddly-shaped heads, 
looked at me out of the corner of their cyes as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Pray who invited you to our 
picnic?’ All this made me feel as though I 
were once more at ‘‘ Kittiwake Fair” on Ascen- 
sion Island. 

I saw several small craft being carried along 
by the tide, which was racing by at the rate 
of seven or eight knots, and I had a striking 
Proof of the dangers of navigation in these parts 

rom seeing two wrecks on the west side of the 
Head. One lay high and dry on the beach, and 
the mastheads of the other (a steamer) were just 
showing above the surface of the water. 

On my return to the hotel I made a note in 
the visitors’ book advising every one to paya 
visit to Duncansbay Head, and shortly after- 
wards had the satisfaction of seeing two new 
arrivals shut up the book and start olf at once. 

In the afternoon a touring bicyclist came in. 
He had travelled over some of the same ground 
as myself, and on comparing notes I found that 
his opinion concerning the roads tallied with 
mine. 

4 p.m.—Although the weather had settled 
into a real Scotch mist I decided to make a move, 
and tear myself away from Mrs, McKenzie, who 
presented me witl: an envelope full of a kind 
of cowrie shell peculiar to this place, called 
Groatic buckies, The road, which consisted of 
a succession of rideable undulations on a good 
surface, lay through a melancholy tract of moor- 
land, with here and there a house and a plot of 
cultivation. The last two miles into Wick were 
level. The town looked imposing in the dis- 
tance, but a nearer approach displayed, narrow 
dirty streets, reeking with the smell of herrings. 
I put up at the Caledonian, but would advise the 
tourist to try the new hotel. 

Distance—John o’ Groats to Wick = 19 miles. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME ENTOMOLOGICAL LOCALI- 
TIES NEAR LONDON. 


By TuroporE Woop, 


dJoint-Author of “ The Field-Naturalist’s Handbook.” 
(Continued from page 647.) 


Av midsummer, the Common Heath Moth 
(Fidonia atomaria) will be found in great 
numbers, and another insect of the same genus— 
the Bordered White (F. piniaria)—may be found 
a few weeks earlier as it flies among the pine-trees 
which border the common. The female of this 
insect, who bears very little resemblance to her 
mate, is much more sluggish in her habits, and 
will require a sharp application of the beating- 
stick to the branches in which she has taken 
refuge. 

Early in the spring—say about the middle of 
April—the handsome Emperor Moth (Saturnia 
carpini) appears on the wing, and is not at all 
uncommon at Shirley. ‘The beautiful green 
larva may be swept from the heather later in 
the year, or sometimes found feeding on the 
bramble and blackthorn bushes in the valleys. 

Among the little Pug Moths (Zupithecia), the 
Narrow-winged Pug (Z. nanata) is very com- 
mon, and the Ling Pug (E. minutata) by no 
means scarce, while several other species are to 
be found in the neighbourhood. 

Both by day and night Shirley Common is 
sure to well repay a visit. While the heather is 
in bloom the treacle-tin will be almost useless, 
but at other times the bait will mostly be found 
very productive. The local Bird’s Wing (Dip- 
terygia pinustri) is very common among the 
pines in June. 

In coleoptern the neighbourhood, as well 
as the common itself, is very rich. The rare 
Deleaster dichrous is occasionally found all 
over the Croydon district, and a fine specimen 
fell to our share on a recent visit. This was in 
the road near Woodside station. 

On the same day we also met with Salpingus 
ater, another rarity, which we swept from ao 
batch of nettle bordering the roadside, No less 


than four examples of the scarce Ocypus fuscatus 
also turned up on another occasion. 

On the broom in the old gravel-pit on the 
common the local Tychius venustus is fairly 
common, and is sure to be foand in the sweep- 
ing-net, in company with several other bectles. 


Ar the back of the common will be noticed a 
close oak fence, which surrounds the park be- 
longing to the Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
is the beginning of the famous Bishop's Fence, 
which extends from here as far as West Wick- 
ham Church. By following this up along the 
footpath the collector will find himself, after 
about a quarter of a mile’s walk, opposite 
Shirley Church, and in the direct road to West 
Wickham Wood, which is one of the best locali- 
ties for collecting in Surrey. 

Should he wish to proceed direct _to the wood 
from either Norwood Junction or East Croydon 
stations, he can do so by striking down the 
Shirley Church road, a few hundred yards short 
of the common. He will in that case find him- 
self opposite the church after two or three 
minutes’ walk, and not more than a mile from | 
the wood. The Bishop's Fence runs the whole of 
this distance on the right-hand side of the road. | 

Early in the spring we shall probably find on 
these palings the Pale Brindled Beauty (Phigalia 
pilosaria) and several of the Hibernias. A | 
month or so later the handsome and conspicuous 
Oak Beauty (Amphidasis prodromaria), the | 
Pale Engrailed (Z'ephrosia biundularia), the 
Yellow Horned (Cymatophora fluvicornis), and ; 
the Pine Beauty (Trachea piniperda) may be | 
expected, and the rare Birch Prominent (Noto- 
donta carmelita), which has_ several times 
occurred here, should be carefully looked for. 

With the beginning of May the Gcometra 
sHow themselves in considerable numbers and 
great variety of species, and until the end of 

uly or thereabouts the Bishop's Fence is sure to 
be very productive both in this group and also 
in other moths. 

The Pale Oak Beauty (Boarmia consortaria) 
is sometimes to be found resting with extended 
wings, looking like a large and rather worn spe- 
cimen of the Engrailed (Tephrosia crepuscularia). 
Near the pine-trees the Orange Footman (Li- 
thosia aurcola), the Barred Red (Ellopia fasci- 
aria), the Tawny Barred Angle (Afacaria litu- 
vata), and the Pine Carpet (Thera sirmata) are 
nearly always to be found, both on the palings 
and also on the trunks of the trees in the pine 
plantation in the wood. 

The Cream spt Tiger (Chelonia villica) may 
sometimes be found drying its wings tewards 
dusk, especially in the neighbourhood of chick- 
weed, the foud-plant of the larva. The Hop- 
dog (Orgyia pudibunda), sometimes known as 
the Pale Tussock, often occurs on the fence, 
generally looking like anything but a moth. 

Among the Thorn Moths, the Early Thorn 
(Selenia illunaria) is always very common, and 
a few weeks later the Lunar (8S. Zunaria) and 
Purple (S. illustraria) Thorns appear on the 
wing. The Scalloped Hazel (Odontoptera biden- 
tata} is by no means uncommon, and has a 
singular fancy for resting, head downwards, on 
the larch trunks, within a foot of the ground. 
With the exception of the very rare Large 
Thorn (Ennomos alniaria), the whole of the 
remaining Thorns inay be found in their respec- 
tive seasons, 

In fact, there is hardly a moth to be obtained 
in the neighbourhood which has not, at some 
time or other, been found on these palings, and 
an examination of the fence alone will often fill 
the boxes of the diligent collector. 

The earlier in the morning he ‘‘ goes round” 
the better, for not only are insects far more 
abundant on palings before the sun is high, but 
he may forestall the many collectors who habi- 
tually work the fence, and who would otherwise 
deprive him of his game. 

After walking about a mile along this Shirley 
Church Road, we come to a footpath striking 
into the wood on the left-hand side of, and at 
right angles with, the road, with a small cottage 
at the entrance. Another pathway runs between 
this and the road, but hardly leads to as good 
collecting-ground as the former. 


For the first three or four hundred yards ¢ 
its course this path is bordered on both side 
with pine-trees, sparsely sprinkled with bir 
and oak. On these pines the Pine Beau: 
(Trachea piniperda), mentioned already, is f+ 
from uncommen in early spring, and may |: 
found resting on the trunks of the trees in ti 
daytime, or sometimes beaten from the ov: 
hanging boughs into the umbrella. It is 
attracted by “treacle” and_ sallow-blosso: 
and is tolerably sure to visit those baits in ¢ 
pany with a host of Teniocampide and oth 
noctuce, Later on we find the Barred Red (£i/: 
pia fasciaria), the Pine Carpet (Thera sirmat.s| 
the Bordered White (Fidonia piniaria), etc. 

On the right-hand side, behind the pine-tree: 
is a cluster of fine old becches, running for som 
little distance almost parallel with the foot: 
On the trunks of these the scarce Lobster M 
(Stauropus fagi) is sometimes to be found dn 
ing its wings on a June afternoon, and ti 
extraordinary larva will sometimes fall to th 
beating-stick at the beginning of autumn, Th 
Beech Hooktip (Platypttyx wnguicula) av 
the Clay Treble-Lines (Epione trilinearia) ma 
also be knocked out of the foliage. 

After passing the pines we come to a plant: 
tion of birch and oak trees on the left, and 
patch of heather on the right. 

From the former the Pebble and Scallope 
Hooktips (Platypteryx faleula and lacertulu! 
several of the Prominents (Notodonta), and man 
other moths may be beaten out, and their lars: 
obtained in their seasons. Among the heathe 
on the other side of the road occur nearly all « 
the moths to be obtained on Shirley Commer 
and the sweeping-net will often bring up som 
nice beetles. The Pearl-bordered Fritillar 
(Argynnis Euphrosyne) is very common behin 
this patch in May and June. 

A couple of hundred yards or so farther o 
we come to a large clearing on the right han‘ 
the left being tal thick wood, and admiral 
for beating. This open space is one of the be: 
places in the wood for treacling, and alme: 
every tree is adorned by a long black streak, t!: 
fruits of the labour of multitudinous collectc: 
for years past. It is also a very good spot {. 
butterfly-hunting, and the bushes with whic 
the place is sprinkled are worth trying with t 
beating-stick. 

Hovering over the flowers here we may, if « 
are lucky, find a specimen of the Broad-bondere 
Bee-Hawk (Afacroglossa fuciformis), with it 
transparent wings bordered with rich brow: 
Being quite as quick on the wing as its relativ 
the Humming-bird Hawk (M. stellatarusn’, 
quick stroke with the net will be needed t 
capture it. 

Some little distance from the path, and pearl 
in the middle of the clearing, there rans 
small stream, along the edges of which ar 


| numerous small sallow-bushes, whose attractiv 


catkins provide a feast for thousands of insect 
of all orders in March and the beginning « 
April. In the moths, all the common specie 
of the genus Zeniocampa are extremely abuu 
dant, and the rarer and more local Lesd-colour:: 
Drab (7. populeti) and the Blossom Underwin 
(7. miniosa) are now and then to be met with: 
Besides these, hibernated specimens of many o 
the autumn noctua, such as the two Sword-gras 
Moths (Calocampa vetusta and exoleta), thy 
Satellite (Scopelosoma satellitia), the Chestn' 
(Cerastis vaccinii and spadicea), the Oran: 
Upper-wing (Hoporina croceago), and the Hera 
(Gonoptera libatriz) sometimes put in an a}. 
pearance at the banquet. In the bright sunshi: 
the pretty Orange Underwing (Brephos j+1> 
thenias) will perhaps be seen, as it flies rounc 
the catkins of these sallows. 

The group of pines at the farther corner by 
the path is very productive in the moths whi>h 
feed upon those trees, but the collector mus: t+ 
quick with his net, for the startled insect: 
almost invariably fly over the thick undergrow:: 
which borders the place, in which case pursuit 
is out of the question. 

From here until the keeper's cottage at thy 
end of the wood there is good beating on doti: 
sides of the footpath, and the occasional trees 
are very productive when treacled. 
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Coleopterists will find the sweeping-net of the 
utmest service to them, not only in all parts of 
the wood, but also in the neighbouring fields 
and lanes. Many of the very rarest of the 
British beetles occur in the neighbourhood, and, 
even if nene of these “plums” turn up, the 
collector is sure to enrich his collection by the 
addition of many new species. 

In the wood he should keep a sharp look-out 
for the ‘‘keepers’” trees, where those gentlemen 
suspend the carcasses of the cats, weasels, and 
other ‘‘ vermin” which they find in pursuit of 
the game. All the burying beetle tribe are 
especially common in such localities, and the 
application of a stick, the umbrella being held 
beneath, will cause them to emerge in swarms, 
I have myself taken four species of the Necro- 
phori—the burying beetles proper—viz., NV. 
humator, interruptus, ruspator, and mortuorum, 
from a single carcass, besides Silphas, Staphy- 
linide, etc., in abundance. 

In different parts of the wood rotten stumps, 
logs, etc., will probably be found, and should 
be carefully examined for the wood-boring 
beetles. Some instrument with which to scrape 
away the rotten wood will of course be necessary. 
As good a tool as any is an ordinary butcher's 
knife, costing sixpence, and suspended in a sheath 
by a belt round the waist, so as to be concealed by 
the coat. With sheath, etc., complete, this 
ought not to cost more than a couple of shillings. 
The blade is of Sheffield manufacture, takes a 
very fot edge, and can be used down to the 
very lust shred. 
the knife answers the double purpose of cutting 
and digging. 

Leaving the wood behind us, we walk for 
some little distance down lane edged with a 
very varied vegetation, which affords capital 
sweeping for both larve and beetles. This lane 
shortly joins a road, which, after a little way, 
branches off into two parts, the way to the left, 
the Wickham Road, leading back by a rather 
circuitous course into Shirley Road, while the 
right-hand one forms the nearest route to 
Beckenham railway station on the Chatham and 
Dover line. For nearly two miles of this road 
there is capital sweeping on the right-hand side, 
and on the left very productive palings ran 
nearly the whole distance to the station, rather 
more than three miles. On the flowers of hem- 
lock, which is very abundant in places, some of 
the Longicorn beetles simply swarm, with hosts 
of Telephori, or “ Soldiers and Sailors,” weevils, 
etc., etc. 

The gas-lamps along this road sometimes pro- 
duce good insects. The Oak Beauty (Amphi- 
dasio prodromaria) early in spring, and the 
Sprawler (Petasia cassinea) late in the autumn, 
are among these. 

‘As regards pupa-digging, the more attainable 
part of West Wickham is rather disappointing, 
partly owing to the character of the soil, whic 
is largely composed of pebbles of considerable 
size, but in a greater degree to the encroachment 
of the mole. This creature may fairly be con- 
sidered as the bane of entomologists, for it 
drives its tunnels round the roots of every 
favourable trec, devours all tho pupae, and also 
the hibernating beetles, which had sought a re- 
foge there, and nips the pupa-digger’s hopes in 
the bud. : 

Larva-beating and searching generally, how- 
ever, and more especially in the spring and 
autumn, is exceedingly productive, and a heavy 
“bag” may be looked for with tolerable cer- 
tainty. 

The great drawback to this very productive 
locality lies in the keepera, who are ruthless in 
ejecting any unlucky person found trespassing. 
The footpath is the only public ground in the 
whole wood, and the collector leaving it, even 
for a few paces, inust keep a sharp look-out for 
these bétes-noir. 

In a second article I intend to offer a few 
remarks on Darenth Wood, near Dartford, 
Epping Forest, and one or two other easily 
attainable localities. 


It is sharply pointed, so that | 


The “Pon's Own” Lifeboat ¢ 
Hospital Hund. 


Amount 
previous- 
cknow- 


April 26.—Per F. and B. Sherrard (Leices- 
ter), £1 3s.; H. Dewar (Poplar), 6d. : Jolly 
Cricketers (Towyn), 18. 3d. ; Per Francis 
E. Mloyd (Walton), 7s. 6d. ; Per Edward 
B. Cotton (Old Swan), £1 38. 0U.;J.C.,G.S., 
and E.C. Roper, 1s. 6d. ; Per H.C. Mason 
(Cambridge), 168.; Per Edward Penberthy 
(Ielant), 88. 8d.; Per W. Humphreys 
(Cornwall Gardens), 98.; Don (Finsbury 
Park), 1s. 6d. ; Jumbo, 1s.; 8. H. Cattle, 
28.6d.; J. Chaplin (Plumstead), 2s. 6d. ; 
Per H. L. Williams (Manchester), 11a; 
Forester (Lyndhurst), 1s. ; Per P. K. Gib- 

, son (Morpeth), £2 8s.; Artist (Leith), 1s. ; 
Anonymous (Manchester), 2. 6d.; Per H. 
Anderson (Bayswater), 10s.1d.; Per H. W. 
Taylor (Cheetham), 10s. ; Per J. W. Will- 
son (Peterboro’), 158. 10d.; Per Sydney H. 
Crocker (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 15s.; Al- 
berto (Oxford), 18. 3d. ; Per W. Harden 
(Barnes), 178.; A. Meldrum (Dunkeld), 
1s. 6d.; Anonymous, 6d.; Per R. Barfoot 


(Brighton), 148, 4d... 0. 127 3 


April 27. Per Courad L. Huhn, £2 38. ; 
Per Harry 8. Denton (Wolverhampton), 
10s. 3)d.; Per Henry Stallard (Hamp- 
stead), £3 188, 7d.; Per C. W. Irving 
(Croydon), £1 16s. 6d.; A Cornish Maid, 
1s; Per Miss Crabtree (Redhill), 178. 6d.; 
Per J. Jas. Pope (Blackheath), £1 118.8d.; 
Per F. Carter (Connaught St.), £3 0s. 10d.; 
Rugbiensis, 28.; Sally, Mother, and Sis- 
ters, 2a, 6d.; E. E. and G. Saunders (Hol- 
loway), 28.; Per J. and E. Sampson 
(Hixon), £1 12s. 6d.; N.C. Swan (Lincoln), 
98, 6d.; Frank H. Sowersby (Sheffield), is.; 
Per Robert Wateon (Liverpool), 11s. 2d. ; 
Per Herbert Lunn (Guildford), 12s. 6d. ; 
G. B. 8. (Canterbury), 1s.; Per F. Dun- 
combe (Abergele), 78. 7d.; Arthur L. 
Slator, 6d. ; Per R. P. H. Oliver (Ports- 
mouth), 8s. 6d.; W. E. E, 6d.; Per 8. 
Denby (Bradford), 128. ; H. B. Ellis (Let- 
cester), 18. 6d.; Per R. Collingwood (Roch- 
dale), 158; Per W. E. Ireland (Birming- 
ham), 138. 6d.; J. W. Harrison (Sta- 
pleford), 58. ; Per E. A. Smith (Devizes), 
178.; F. J. G. (Devon), 18. ; Per Robert 
Bell(Edinburgh), £1 4s.; Codram de Bert- 


fish (New Wandsworth), 2a.; Per M. Bince 
(London, N.W.), 158.; Drummer (South 
Lambeth), 1s.; Frank A. Noah, 6d.; Per 
L. H. Moseley (Old Kent Road), £2 2s.; 
Captain Reade (Notting Hill), 68.; Per 
James Lyne! (Whitby), 12s. 8d. ; George 
Clark (Lower Tooting), 18.; Per E. J. 
Prown (Amesbury), 6s. 6d.; Per Edgar 
Williams (Camden Town), 63.; Per Geo. 
Dawes (Long Lane, S.B.), 88. Gd. ; Per G. 
Nickson (Liverpool), 1s.; Per T.L. Webster, 
los. ; T. Biggin (Sheffield), 58.; Per H. A. 
Fraser (Stockton), £1 2s. 6d.; Per William 
Howse, 9s.; Per L. Aulagnier, 1s. 6d. 
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April 28.—Per James Forbes (Edinburgh), 
5a. 6d.; W. B. Lumley (Hythe), 28. 6d. ; 
Per Leonard York (Newport Pagnell), 1 
Per A. R. Trinder (Highgate), 9s. 6d. ; 
Charles Forrester (Shepherd’s Bush), 1s. ; 
Per A. and F, Phelps (Gloucester), 178. ; 
Per John Towers (Manchester), 9s. 1d. ; 
Per Paul Towers, 10s. 8d.; F. J. R. 
(Creech), 2s.; F., 18; Per J. E. Lewis 
(Farnham), 6s.; Per M.L. Weber (Shep- 
herd’s Bush), 78; Per W. Reynolds 
(Brighton), 2s.; E. J. Redgrove (Brixton), 
98. 6d.; Per Samuel Davies (Manchester), 
Qs. ; Per Geo. A. Hill (Liverpool), £1 1s. ; 
Christ Church (Mayfair) Youths’ Asso- 
ciation, per A. W. Poplett, £1; Aniline: 
Dye (Salford), 18.; Bloomsbury Young 
Men’s Club, per W. Jones, £1; Per H. E. 
‘Wroot (8t. Albans), £1 11s. 3d. ; Geo. Tye 
(Kentish Town), 2s, 6d.; Per Chas. Wood 
(Peckham Bye), 188. 6d. ; Per W. R. Par- 
nell (Paignton), 58. 3d.; W. Rall Acton 
(Tunbridge Wells), 38. ; Per Miss A. A. 
Read (Bromley), £1 6s. 6d.; Per A. Prit- 
chard (Faringdon), 108,; F. C. (Derby), 
ls. 6d.; Per J. Boreham (Tottenham), 
1s. &t.; Per J. H. Miller (Hertford), 
£3 0s. M1.; Fer A. B. Browne (Salcombe), 
£1 2s. 6d.; W.8.D., 1s.; Per Wm. Patrick 
(Bradford), £1; J.D. A. (Manchester), 18.; 
James and Joseph Thomas (Sharnbrook), 
28.; Per H. W. Watson (Cheltenham), 163.; 
H. T. Winney (Tavistock), 1s.; Per Philip 
Gray (Bevois Mount), 38.: Per Harry Lucas 
(Aberdare), 78. 6d.; Per E. G. B. Wale, 
£1 1s, 8d. ; Walter and Norman Drysdale 
(Gateacre), 28; Per W. de Lacy Devereux 
(Clifton), £4 118, 6d.; A. Graham (Spring- 
field), 18,; George Pratt (Tweedmonth), 
1s.; Per T. W. Hillyard (London, 8.W.), 
£168. 1d.; Per Wm. Southon (Chiswick), 
oe. dd. ; Per A. K. Martin (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), 10s.6d.; Per John A. Jessop, 28. 14.; 
‘M. A. Maxted (Portsmouth), 2s. 6d.; John 
Baird (Glasgow), 28. Gd.; Per C. Tyrrell, 
2s.; W. G. G. and H. J. G., 18. 6d, ; Jack 
Gray (Glasgow), 18; Robert Lillie (Crail), 
1s. ; Robb (Glasgow), 28. ; Per J. L. Cop- 
land, 58. 9d.; E. W. Barnes (Old Kext 
Bond), 2s.; Anonymous (Hinckley), 28.; 
Per H. B, Meakin (less 2d. for unstamped 
letter), 11s. 10d.; Edward A, Coombs 
(Hackney Road), 28. 6d.; Ter W. Wood, 
Jun., 28. 6d.; Per Miss J. Richmond 
(Crouch End), 58.; Per W. Stockins, 
bs, 10d. ; Per J. ¥. Coote (Regent's Park), 
ls. . - . oo o 
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Carried forward 


WA Cuvrcn,—Give your birds their food in the 
i meeting before you have your own breakfast. Wash 
their food and water tins or glasses, and replenish 
them ; clean and tidy the cage. One supply of food 
uli last all day. For blackbirds and thrushes 
an paste, soaked bread and milk, insects, 
worms, egg and bread-crumb, or hard-boiled eg; 
Change frequently if you want to keep 


rape, maw, and a little hemp. Give 
green food, and put sea-sand or gravel in the cages. 
1, For dandriff get a pomade as follow 
i¢ oxide of mercury ointment one part, ordinary 
pomade four parts; rub in night and mor not 
on the hair, but into the scalp ; wash twice a week 
with carbolic soap; take a little sulphur internally 
three times a week, and, if the health be low, a 
course of iron and quinine, 2. Grease spots may be 
taken out by placing pieces of brown paper over 
them, and pressing with a hot iron as long as the 
bits of paper will absorb the grease, 3. Depends 
entirely on the kind of ink and colour of cloth. 
sof salt will remove some. 4. “ Where is the 
:” Evidently “under the garden wall.” 


H. D, McCHEANE.—Read our articles on the Thames, 
beginning in No. 130and ending in No. 140. 


Lp G. D. Bonsorn. —Dress the sore on the rab- 


bit's ear with an ointment composed of one portion | 


of green iodide of mercury ointment, and one of com- 
pound sulphur ointment. 
week, We fear you do not keep it over cleanly 
Change the hutch. Give it a run every day on the 
grass, and plenty of suushine, 


W. 8, Jackson,—The Camera Lucida i 


imply a four- 


anglesto each 
other, and the 
other two at 
le of 


glass “is held 
with the right 
angle ‘up- 
wards, — and 
the eyes being 
directed down 
upon the sur- 
face, see, re- 
flected from 
the = sloping 
sides, the ob- 
ject down the 
tube of the 
microscope, or 
whatever the 
instrument 
may be. A 
Camera  Ob- 
scura is a rec- 

bo: 


whose focal 
length is equal 
to the length 
and depth of 
the box. This 
has a reflector 
fixed at halfa 
right angle 
behind it, and 
this throws 
the image of 
the ebject to- 
wards which 
the lens is 
directed on to 


top of the 
box. 


Wash the place twice a | 


Linnets may be fed on the smaller | 


sided bar of glass, with two of its faces at right | 


nK.—German paste may be mad 
together a pint of fine oatmeal and a pint of pea- 


le by mixing | 


flower, with three ounces each of honey and salad-oil | 


or lard, rubbing it well together, and frying a light 
brown, stirring all the time. A little “hard-boiled 
egg, a little maw, and a little crushed hemp may be 
added each day'to the portion yon give the bird. 
Do you give your lark a nice clovery turf every 
second or third day? Do so, and put a rusty nail in 
the water. 


OBSERVER.—Observe all you can, but do not be 
matic. 


dog- 
t 


Lorntr.--Skins of all kinds can be dressed for making 
trimmings or muffs simply enough as follows. First, 
as to cleaning. stretch the skin, feather, or fur 
downwards on a board, and 
a knife remove every 1 


of flesh and fat, ‘and scrape 

it well; then rub over with alam and soda pounded 
together in a little water ; leave it to dry for ad 
or two, then scrape again and rub down with pumice- 
stone to softe! final dressing of alum alone will 
suffice to preserve it, and softening can only be per- 
formed by the application of elbow-grease. 

L. C. THoms 's.—1. It is against our rules to 
answer bj 2. The feeding and treatment of 
your pet rats is so perfect that we fear we can recom- 
mend no cure for the ailing one. It is evidently 
asthma. A few drops of warm castor-oil might do 
good once a week, and the placing in the drinking- 
water of a rusty nail. 3. No, it is not catching. 


ee other answers. All nonsense. The true 
unlucky, mystic, and magical number is 
number one, for all the others are but its multiples, 


ERANDUM.—1. The letters at the foot of the 
I are the “signature” marks. They distinguish 
the sheets for the convenience of keeping the pri 


int- 
ing accounts, marking the pro of the work, and 
guiding the bookbinders. 2. They are the insulators 


and keep the wire from electrical contact with the 


ground. 


MARTINI HENRY.—The answer is obvious. Apply to 
the headquarters of the volunteer regiment you 
think of joining, and ascertain for yourself. It de- 
pends on your health and build. There is no strict 
age limit in the majority of cases. 


it there; then with | 


Licnt.—The English were first in the matter, 


Swan's 
incandescent system is of prior date to that of Edi- 


son. In the ison lamp it is a fibre of bamboo 
which glows. wan began his experiments as far 
back as 18- he Brush light is an are light, but 


the same company supply the Lane-Fox lamp, which 


is an incandescent one. 

W. F. C.—If the team is of fall strength seen a 
commence to play, you cannot add to or alter it dur- 
ing the game, and you cannot play substitutes, or 
change substitutes, without the consent of your oppo- 
nents, 


CoxcHA.—Sowerby has a good book on conchology- 


Far better get a book on the Mollusca say Wood- 
ward's Manual, or Gwyn Jeffrey's work, and study a 
far more interesting subject. Conehology is hardly 
a science. 


A SURSCRIBER.—It is unusual for pigeons to lay three 


F.T 


or four eggs, but such cases are of frequent oceur, 
rence, a 
Better buy your size ready made, It isa wea 
solution of impure gelatine evaporated until it 

a stiff jelly, and its manufacture is somewhat 


Bow.—A first-class violin has batihie a= 
Two form the back, two the belly, six 


OLD PEEWEEP. 


the sides, twelve the lining, twenty-four the 
and there is,the tail-pin, its peg and ft 


| 
\ 
ferous. | 
} 
tail-piece, the bass-bar and sound-post, the 
| 
j 


nut, head and scroll, the finger-board, and the 
pegs and four strings. The body weighs 

a pound, with the neck and scroll about 
ounces, and when tuned to pitch the pressure 
bridge is over ninety pounds, 


5 ther know, nor have bet -'§ } 
means of knowing, which is the strongest man and ' 
best racehorse in the kingdom. 2. You need notalarm , 
yourself, the report was circ! nlated es error. Mr, . 
Proctor, in his own paper, “ Knowledge,” gaye an 
article on the 17th February last, in which be denies 
having said that the world was coming to an end at’ 
any fixed date, by any means, cometary or other 
wise. A greater than he has told us that “thetime , 


and season knoweth no man.” 


Guinea-pigs must be kept very cleanly, 
places are apt to smell disagreeably. ‘Theyare 
fond of changes of diet. Give oats or of some 
kind once a day, and bread soaked mm milk; also an | 
allowance of garden roots, cabbage, greens of ad 
kind, or weeds, such as sowthistle, plaintain, 
They ought to have water to drink. — 
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N. D. 306.—Our thirty-eighth number was re-prin' 


but it is now 
ready 

A MT. —In 
asking us to 
prescribe a 
method of 
ae for: 
an, ani- 

a eth 


ofthe latter. 
Give three 
drops of cas- 
tor-oil every 
week; put a 
rusty nail in 
the water for 


a — fortnight, 
and anoint the 
naked parts 
once a day 
with pure sa- 
lad-oil. 


E. Har. —You 


quite right, 
but the thing 
is well known. 
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THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL, 


By Tne Rey. T. S. Mititnctox, 


Author of “Some of Our Fellows,” “A Holiday 
Tramp,” ete, 


CHAPTER XIII, 


“HE crew of the Hailstorm might now be seen from the 
brig, running aloft with all speed to shorten sail, and 
those on board the Vesta followed the example. In a few 
minutes sails were furled, the topgallant-masts struck, the 
mizen-yard lowered, and the jibboom run in; the guns on 
deck were firmly lashed, tarpaulins and battens made ready 
for the hatchways, and everything done that could be 
thought of to make the vessel snug. 


“Borne on the breast of a mighty wave.” 
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Strange voices, sighs, moans, increasing 
gradually almost into a roar, were now 
heard, louder and louder, like the reverbe- 
ration of cannon in the distance. A dark 
line came sweeping along the surface of 
the sea, like the shadow of acloud; and 
then a terrific burst of wind fell upon them 
with a force and suddenness which seemed 
as if it would sweep away everything before 
it. 

The brig, though almost under bare 

voles, heeled over nearly to her beam ends; 
ber masts creaked, her cordage whistled 
and roared, the timbers of her hull groaned 
m every part, and everything on deck that 
had not been secured went flying over the 
side or into the scuppers. 
. Themen, who only kept their places by 
holding on to whatever happened to be 
near them, could scarcely open thcir eyes 
or draw their breath. They waited, mo- 
tionless, until the first violence of the blast 
was over. The ship soon righted, but they 
could only let her drive. ‘The sea was now 
covered with foam, the wind having swept 
the surface only ; but the waves were begin- 
ning to rise, and everything wore a threat- 
ching aspect. 

When they looked “for the boat it had 
disappeared, with the man in it; and the 
darkness had come down so suddenly that 
they could not see more than a few yards 
in any direction. They hailed the boat, 
but received no answer; and presently the 
violence of the tempest and the closing in 
of night, black and _starless, compelled 
those on board the brig to give up all 
thought of returning to the Hailstorm. 

Among those who were thus detained in 
the strange vessel, in addition to the ap- 
pointed ores were ate ubelbornes Mr. 

ren, midshipman ; . Yapp, gunner ; 
and boy Chirp or Smith. 

It was a fearful night ; the gale increased 
from hour to hour, ayd even when it was 
supposed to be at its height, blowing great 
guns, it went on increasing still, blowing 
guns yet greater. Men and officers stood 
together under a penthouse forward, not 
liking to go below; for the memory of what 

- they had seen there made the place dread- 
ful to them in the gloom, and the air 
between decks seemed foul and foctid, in 
spite of the wind which raged above. The 
dog lay down close to them, attaching 
himself to no one in particular, not choos- 
ing to be on familiar terms with mankind 
after his recent expericnces. ~ 

The darkness and the gale had come 
upon them so rapidly that they scarcely 
knew what kind of craft it was which they 
were called upon to navigate in such a 
storm; but they soon discovered that she 
was a cranky vessel, badly built and poorly 
titted. Her cargo consisted chiefly of dricd 
fruit ; she was down by the head, and not 
sufficiently ballasted. She rolled fright- 
fally, and did not answer to her helm; and 
they were obliged to let her drive before 
the gale, endeavouring only to keep her 
head to the wind lest she should be cast 
upon the shore, which, as they knew, could 
not be very fur distant on her lee. 

They saw nothing during the night of 
the Hailstorm or her lights, and scarcely 
knew in what direction to look for her. 
They could only wait and hope for the 
morning, doubtful whether the ship, which 
laboured and creaked as she rose und fell 
upon the billows, would hold together 
until daylight. Although there was no 
vorious leak as yct, the water entered 
through her seams, and rose continually 
though slowly in the well: and the pumps 
were out of erder, und almost useless. 


As soon as the first streak of morning 
light appeared one of the men went to the 
masthead to look out, and almost instantly 
exclaimed, 

‘Land ho!” 

“Where away?” 

“On the port bow.” 

The gale, though it had moderated a 
little, was still raging; and the man’s voice, 
as he hailed the deck, was scarcely audible. 

‘How far off?” was the next anxious 
question. 

“Three or four knots.” 

Mr. Bree sprang into the shrouds, ard 
could then see the long, low line of ceast 
stretching away to the south-west, with a 
range of hills farther inland. He came 
quickly down again and went to the helm, 
giving orders at the same time for the try- 
sail and canvas to be set close-reefed. 

“« She will hardly bear it, sir,” the boat- 
swain’s mate remarked. 

“She must bear it,” was the answer. 

The ship was drifting rapidly towards ; 
the shore; her head must be brought to: 
the wind instantly, or she would become a ; 
wreck. If they must choose between 
foundering at sea, or being cast upon the | 
coast of Algeria, he, for one, would have 
preferred trusting himself to the waves. 

“« Let us fall how into the hands of the 
Lord, for His mercies are great; and let us 
not fall into the hands of man,” he mur- 
mured, as he repeated his former order. 

The sails were unfurled, they flapped for 
a moment in the wind, and before they 
could be sheeted home, were torn into 
ribbons. The next moment the tiller 
broke short off in the rudder-head, and the 
ship lay wholly at the mercy of the wind 
and waves, driving straight towards the 
shore. 

Meantime Mr. Wren, steadying his 
glass upon the bulwarks, had swept the 
horizon in every direction, but not « sail 
was to be seen. The Hailstorm had, no 
doubt, kept on her course, in spite of the 
gale, and though it was to be expected 
that she would lay-to and keep a good 
look-out for the little vessel which had been 
parted from her under such critical circum-, 
stances, there was not much reason to hope 
that she would come across their track in 
time to be of service. 

An effort was now made to get the boats 
out, or at least to have them in readiness, 
though they were so small that it was 
scarcely likely they would live in such a 
sea. Soundings were taken, and the 
anchors let go, but the cables were good- 
for-nothing, and parted one after another. 
So nothing remained but to wait for the 
moment when the ship should strike, and 
for such deliverance as God might send 
them. They did not know anything of the 
nature of the coast, and could only judge 
from the formation of the land, and from 
the broad belt of breakers which inter- 
vened, that the shore was flat, shelving 
gradually. They waited in silence, each 
occupied with his own thoughts, while the 
vessel drove on, getting every instant 
nearer to the dreaded shore. Every mo- 
ment they expected to feel the shock of 
the keel striking upon tke rocks or sand. 
The nearer the ship approached the shore 
before striking, the better would be their 
chance of reaching it alive. 

Jack threw off his jacket. He could 
swim well, but to swim in such a sea as 
that would, he knew, be difficult, if not 
impossible. Still he resolved to be pre- 
pared. He clasped Clara’s letter, folded 
in the glove, to his heart, and his thoughts 
flew back, with a fecling of sadness which 


he had never before experienced, to the 
happy days which he had spent in the 
colonel’s house at Valetta. ially he 
thought of Clara, who had been like a 
sister to him in his illness. He could see 
her gentle face before him at that moment, 
her eyes looking down into his, as when 
she watched by his pillow. He could feel 
the touch of her hand, and hear her voice 
whispering words of encouragement and 
kindness. He wondered whether she had 
thought of him since they were parted as 
often as he had thought of her. He pic- 
tured to himself her sorrow and distress 
when it should be told her, as he feared it 
would, that he had been drowned on the 
coast of Barbary. The colonel had said he 
would look after him, and make something 
of him after his return to England. He 
had looked forward to that return and to 
that promise more than he would perhaps 
have confessed, but now there must be an 
end to all such thoughts. That letter 
would go down with him to his watery 

ve. He hoped, if he were drowned, 
that his body would be washed away into 
the decp, and not cast up on the Algerian 
shore, and that if it should ever be re- 
covered, Clara would know somehow or 
other that the glove and the letter had 
been found tied to his neck and clasped to 
his heart. 

Marks, too—he thought of Marks, for 
at such a time thought is swift, and the 
events of years will pass under revicw in 
an instant. Marks had tormented him, 
and caused him a great deal of pain; and 
&@ momentary feeling of displeasure took 

ossession qf him. If it had not been for 
Marks he would not, perhaps, have %een 
there waiting for death; but Marks had 
also been kind to him, and Marks had been 
forgiven long ago; if not, he must have 
been forgiven now, for Jack had said his 
prayers many a time that night, and the 
spunk of prayer sanctified all memories of 
the past as well as all hopes of the future. 
Others round him were praying who 
perhaps had not often prayed before. 
Jack, even while he stood clinging to the 
bulwarks of the Vesta, with his mind 
wandering to earthly scenes and earthly 
friendships, was yct resting in spirit upon 
the help and presence of One who rules 
the storm, and without whose knowledge 
not a hair of his head could perish. 

Thus they remained, officers and men, 
huddled together under the buy.arks of 
the doomed ship, waiting in gloomy silence 
for the moment which should bring them 
face to face with death. 

The Vesta went straight en towards the 
breakers, and approached within a hundred 
yards or so of the shore. An immense 
wave then struck her, throwing her upon 
her broadside on the rocks. She fell over, 
and instantly became a wreck; the water 
backed up over her bulwarks to leeward, 
half way up the deck, and, filling the 
cutter, which was on the davits ready to be 
lowered, dashed it to pieces. At the same 
instant the masts went over the side and 
lay along upon the water. Two men were 
crushed by the fall, but their fate awakened 
only a momentary compassion, each one 
expecting his own death the next instant. 
With each advancing wave the stern of the 
vessel was lifted round towards the shore, 
hor decks rising and falling, and her tim- 
bers crashing and grinding together with a 
fearful noise, heard above the roaring of 
the sca and wind. 

“Which of you can swim best?” cried 
Mr. Bree. ‘ Who will carry a line 
ashore ?”” 
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“T can swim,” said Jack. 

“« Nonsense, boy!” said Mr. Yapp. 
@ good swimmer, Mr. Bree. can 
please God !’* 

His round figure, somewhat in the shape 
of a buoy, seemed to promise well for his 

wer of flotation, while the strength of 

‘is limbs as he cast off all superfluous 
clothing showed him well calculated to 
dattle with the waves. : 

A line was given him, which he made 
fast round his waist. 

‘Good-bye, shipmates,” he said ; ‘‘ good- 
ye. If I never see you again, God bless 
“you!” 

‘They gavo back his parting benediction 
with earnestness and reverence, and he 
then stepped cautiously on to the mast 
-which projected over the side, creeping 
-along upon it on his hands and knees, A 
huge wave approached ; he stopped, and, 
lying down ppon his breast, clung tightly 
to the spar until it had passed over 
him, and then rose and clambered farther. 
‘Those on board watched him with the 
sgreatest anxiety, and gave him notice with 
their voices of the approaching billows. 

“More than once they thought, as he dis- 
appeared from view under the rolling 
-surge, that he had been swept from his 
uncertain footing, but he held fast, and 
kept on his perilous path until he reached 
the “top.” Then, watching his oppor- 
tunity, he struck out rapidly for the shore, 
diving under the rollers, which would have 
thrown him back if he had attempted to 
wise over them, tossed to and fro and rolled 
-over and over whenever a wave caught 
“him unawares, oiten hidden from view, 
but reappearing, shaking the water from 
his eyelids, and striking out, with failing 
strength but unabated resolution, towards 
the shore. 

It seemed as if he would never reach it. 
‘Those who watched him from the deck saw 
him at last on the point of yielding; his 
arms were stretched out motionless upon 
the water ; his body was rolled over life- 
less, now touching, as it seemed, the very 
margin of the land, and now drawn back 
-again with the retreating surge. Already 
those in the broken ship. lamented for him 
—lamented for the irue-hearted, brave 
-companion of their misery, forgetting for 
the moment fheir own peril. But pre- 
sently, when they had given up all hope, 
they saw his form again, borne on the 
breast of a mighty wave, which they might 
well suppose had been raised up on pur- 
pose for its work of mercy, and cast up 
high upon the sand, beyond the reach of 
further buffetings. The following surges 
scarcely reached him where he lay; they 
played around him, as if eager to draw him 

ack again into the vortex, but he was 
beyond their power. 

After a few moments the figure was seen 
to move, his arms were spread out again, 
and his knees drawn up as if still swim- 
ming, and then the brave gunner was ob- 
served dragging himself, with much labour, 
a few feet at a time, up the sandbank. He 
at sown and waved his hand towards the 

ip, and presently began to pull upon the 
line, which he had carried sately with him. 
But for this line his task would have been 
much easier; it was that which hindered 
him. But he would rather have lost his 
life than cast it off; and now it was to be 
the instrument for saving his shipmates. 

By means of it a much thicker and stronger 
line was drawn to shore and made fast, and 
:@ block was rigged to run upon it, with a 
loop or stirrup, in which, one after another, 
the seamen were drawn safely to the shore. 


“Pm 
do it, 


Poor little Mr. Wren, the midshipman, 
was the only one who came by any mis- 
hap. As an officer and a gentleman, he 
insisted on being one of the last to leave 
the ship, and, disdaining to be secured in 
any way to the becket or loop, when he 
had reached about half way to the shore a 
wave rolled him over and carried him away 
from the rope, which his hands were too 
small to grasp with firmness. A cry broke 
from every observer, but not one of them 
could help him. Mr. Bree was on the point 
of springing into the sea—though if' he 
had done.so his life also would almost 
certainly have, been sacrificed—when the 
dog, which had already swum to shore, 
instigated by Jack and others, leaped again 
into the water and made his way rapidly to 
the spot where Mr. Wren had disappeared. 
With unerring instinct, the animal dived 
after him, brought him to the surface, and 
turned with him towards the shore. The 
task was evidently too great for him; it 
was impossible to breast the waves with 
such a burthen, but the good dog would 
not lose his hold. Lieutenant Bree has- 
tened down the rope, calling to the dog, 
who, with renewed efforts, brought the 
boy, now senseless, to the spot where he was 
waiting for him clinging to the line, and 
by their united efforts the midshipman was 
saved. Again they must needs think of 
the Turkish name of scorn—a dog! There 
was this difference, at least, between the 
Algerian and the four-footed beast: the one 
delighted to save life, and the other to kill. 

Mr. Bree called the men together as soon 
as they were sufficiently recovered from 
their exhaustion, and on their knees they 
offered up their praises, each one in the 
silence of his heart, for the mercy which 
had brought them through such peril. 
They knew not what dangers and sufferings 
might be reserved for them in the cruel and 
inhospitable land upon which they had 
been cast, but experience of Divine Provi- 
dence in the past gave them hope for the 
future, and they thanked God and took 
courage. 

The small party who had thus escaped 
the perils of shipwreck were for some time 
too much exhausted to move far from the 
spot where they had first touched land. 
They had passed a night of terrible anxiety, 
without rest and ost without food. 
They had been buffeted by the waves, and 
had, almost without exception, suffered 
contusions, more or less severe, from the 
violence with which they had been dashed 
against the shore. The gunner especially, 
and the gallant young midshipman who, 
though the smallest of the party, had in- 
sisted upon his right to be the last to quit 
the ship, with the exception oply of his 
superior officer Mr. Bree, were so exhausted 
that for a long time they were almost in- 
capable of moving, and had to be carefully 
tended by their companions in misfortune. 

But as soon as they were able to confer 
together, the question arose, What course 
would it be best for them to pursue—or 
rather, what cdurse was open to them? 
They were almost without provisions, and 
the brig was breaking up so rapidly that it 
was not likely they would be able to recover 
anything from her stores, even if the 
weather should moderate, of which there 
were as yet no signs. 

By keeping to the shore they might for 
a time escape observation from the natives, 
and might also cherish a hope of bein, 
taken off by the Hailstorm, which woul 
doubtless make search for them. If, on 
the contrary, they should be discovered by 
the Moors or Arabs, they would most pro- 


bably be carried away inland as prisoners 
or slaves, and might wear out the remainder 
of their days in captivity. 

They could not tell on what part of. the 
eoast they had been thrown, but by calcu- 
lating the distance they must have run 
during the night, and the bearings of their. 
own ship, which Mr. Bree remembered 
very well, at the time they quitted her, 
they were of opinion that they must be 
somewhere on the Riff coast of Morocco. 

This would have been anything but en- 
couraging, but they were as yet imperfectly 
acquainted with the character of the people 
whom they niight expect to meet there. 
The Berbers, who are supposed tu be de- 
scendants of the ancient Numidians, are 
fierce and lawless beyond all others of the 
North African tribes. ‘‘ Audacious pirates, 
sanguinary bandits, eternal rebels, on 
whose shore no foreigner may dare to set 
his foot unless under the protection of the 
saints and sheikhs.” Such is the descrip- 
tion given of them by a modern traveller ; 
and nothing better could be told of them 
at the period of which we write.* 

On the other hand, if they should escape 
these Riffians—or ‘‘ruffians,” as they might 
well be called—the Moors are generally fess 
savage than the Algerians, and there would 
be more hope of deliverance from them. 
There was a great deal of trade carried on 
between Morocco and Spain, and Tangier 
was only a biscuit-throw, as one of the 
sailors said, from Gibraltar, which was a 
piece of Old England. If only they could 
make their way to Tangier they would 
soon be all right. 

It was a long way to Tangier, however, 
and they could not hope to reach it by land 
without the assistance of the natives, and 
it was quite uncertain whether they could 
be induced by the hope of reward to con- 
duct them thither, or even to supply their 
most pressing wants. It was a comfort to 
them all to believe that they were not in 
Algeria, but they resolved to conceal them- 
selves, and to keep to the coast as long as 
possible, in the hope of being taken off by 
their own ship or by some other friendly 
vessel, 

A few casks, spars, and other things were 
cast ashore in the course of that day, but 


! nothing that could be of much use to them. 


And next morning the beach was strewed 
with fragments of the wreck. The Vesta 
had gone to pieces, and nothing remained 
of her but boards and spars and fragments 
of the ship, which came floating on the 
billows to the shore. 


* De Amicis, “ Morocco, its People and Races.” 
(To be continued.) 
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NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND: 
A TRICYCLE TOUR OF 2446 MILES IN SIXTY-KIGAT DAYS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘“‘Navticus on 1118 Hoppy-Honrse.” 


hae space allotted for the section of my story | Strome Ferry I should cartainly. 
in the Bor's Own Paper having come to | very serious injury, to say the 


h 
an end, I will conclude by strongly recommend- 
ing a tour in the ‘‘Land of the Mountain and 
of the Flood.” In this country, where his- 
torical, poetical, and romantic associations meet 
one on every hand, the cyclist, instead of being 
tied down to certain lines of route and halting- 
places, is like the bee, free to settle where he 
pleases, and after having taken the essence out 
of one place he can flit on to the next. He 
may thus see all the objects of interest, and at 
the same time avoid the expensive hotels in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 

One of the charms of riding in Scotland is 
the diversified aeenery The bleak moor quickly 
gives place to the lovely lake, cradle 
woodland hills, and from a gloomy pass one 
may emerge on to a quiet strath, watered by its 
softly-flowing stream. All this, with the pure, 
bracing air and the exhilarating exercise, com- 
pte to give both mind and body healthy recrea- 

ion, 

Moreover, whilst the railway traveller is 
being whirled along the line, and perhaps losing 
a choice bit of scenery in a tunnel, the indepeu- 
dent wheetman can select his pace, and thus 
take in the beauties of nature according to his 
own individual taste. 

In Scotland he has the farther satisfaction of 
traversing excellent roads. Even those in Skye 
and on the west coast, altho 
remarkable for their splendid surface, devoid of 
oud or ruts. 

I am glad to say that I found nearly all the 
Scotch inns comfortable and moderate. My daily 
expenses, as before stated, amounted to twelve 
shillings, including tips, , apd minor 

‘irs to the machine; but I met a bicyclist 
who was averaging ten shillings a day, and I 
have no doubt that any one with care could 
Manage on that sum. 

For a short tour let me advise the cyclist to 
take the train to Berwick and thence spin 
through Tweeddale,: see Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
the Falls of the Clyde, and return by Carlisle. 

My distances will enable him to calculate the 
number of days required fer the trip. 

I have now much pleasure in acting on the 

tion of the Editor of our “‘ Boy's Own” 
—viz., to jot down a few hints to beginners, 
Theso I will divide into the following heads :; 

(1) Choice of machine. (2) How to propel. 
(8) To keep in order. (4) Equipment. (5) 
On the road. 


CHOICE OF MACHINE. 


Any one who beheld the bewildering maze of 
kes and the great variety of machines at the 
tanley Show this year, might have been puzzled 
to decide which was the best kind of tricycle. 
For my part I did not see one which I preferred 
to my own, but { will not presume to express 
an opinion on the subject. I merely advise the 
intending purchaser to procure the services of 
an experienced rider, and to select the vehicle 
which most nearly combines the following 
ints: Safety, simplicity, moderate hill-climb- 
Ing power. 

( would also caution him not to buy or hire a 
8 «nd-hand article, unless he is quite .are that 
it is in porfect order. 

Safety.—Look for stre 
sufficient breadth for stal 
brake. 

The position of the steering-wheel is a much- 
disputed question. I have found an open front 
very convenient for mounting and dismounting 
quickly, and when I went over the brae at 


th of construction, 
ity, and a powerful 


h hilly, are | 


(Continued from page 662.) 


CONCLUDING HINTS. 


‘ 
have sustained 
least, had I been 
boxed up among the wheels. 

It is important, however, to see that the rear 
wheel bears well, otherwise when descending 
steep gradients it is liable to be lifted off the 
ground. My Cheylesmore has never shown any 
tendency to play me this trick, but I always 
take the precaution to lean well back when 
going down hill. 

There is no advantage in having a very sensi- 
tive steering arrangement. On the contrary, it 
becomes a constant source of anxiety and dan- 
ger to the rider, whose whole time is occupied 


1 in trying to keep the machine from shecring 
: about. 
amid 


Simplicity is of the utmost importance. 
Complication of any kind means friction, and 
only too frequently a ‘ break-down,” which 


, cannot be repaired by an ordinary blacksmith. 


I think that the best way of transmitting the 
power is by means of chains. If short and 
strong they stretch very little, can be easily 
tightened, and give and take on rough roads. 
I have never had any trouble with mine, and if 
blacklead is used as a lubricator they keep clean 
and in good order. 

Hill-Climbing-—Too much stress is laid 


upon this point.’ Can you drive it over all | 


the hills? How do you manage when you 
come to a steep incline? are questions that 
one is invariably asked by non-riders ; their 
tone implying that to dismount and walk at 
any time would be discreditable and tedious, 
For my pt I quite enjoy a walk occasion- 
ally, for by bringing other muscles into play, 
it rests and relieves those used for propul- 
sion. 
which will carry you over the generality of 
slopes, and do Jot, have ainachine with larger 
wheels than forty-eight inches. 1 find the forty- 
four inch ly and an excellent hill-climber. 

Note.—The seat should be cut away to allow 
the free use of the legs. Sit high, for by so 


doing you are brought over your work, and can | 


apply your weight with eater advantage. 
laving selected your machine, master all its 
details, and learn how to take it to pieces and 
to put it together again. 


TO PROPEL. 


Press on the front treadle, and allow the rear 
one to rise until it has passed the perpendicular, 
then push, and not efore. This latter is the 
difficulty with beginners, who are prone to 
apply pressure on the rising treadle, thus work- 
ing one against the other. The feet should not 
leave the pedals, for the crank revolves inside 
them. After a little practice the learner will 
get into the stroke and thrust mechanically at 
the right moment. When you can make fair 
wey on level ground, select a moderate slopo 
and see how far you can work up it. Your 
daily progress can thus be marked, but do not 
attempt too much at a time. 


TO KEEP THE MACHINE IN ORDER. 


In these days of ball-bearings and plated 
spokes, half the labour of cleaning and ‘‘ oiling 
up” has seen dene away with. Nevertheless, 
the owner should frequently examine the details 
himeelf, for a small bit of grit or a little rust 
may not only interfere with the harmony of the 
working parts, and render one’s pleasure a toil, 
but the machine may be permanently injared 
as well. 
no one, 


Therefore content yourself with a trieycle | 


A good motto for the cyclist is, Trust | 


EQUIPMENT. 


Always carry a spanner, can of oil, bell, and 
lamp. If about to take a journey, besides the 
above take a screwdriver, small pair of pliers, 
a few spare nuts, a piece of rag or cotton waste, 
some tyre composition, a knife, and some stout 
string. The best oil is pure sperm, with a few 
drops of paraffin to prevent it from clogging. 

ear either flannel or woollen clothing, with 
amuffler to put on when standing about. Do 
not overload the machine. 

During my late tour I carried three shirts, 
one pair of trousers, one waistcoat, three pairs 
of socks, six handkerchiefs, collars, slippers, 
washing-gear, note and guide books. These 
stowed very well in one of Anderson and Ab- 
bott’s waterproof tricycling bags, which I 
strapped to the backbone of my Cheylesmore 
vith th ba strap iy the ppindle of the seat, to 

eep the rom slipping back when going up 
hil Total weight Prat, 4 

The trousers should be strongly seated ; boots 
without nails; a close-fitting soft hat (well 
ventilated), with a brim or a peak to protect 
the face from the sun and the eyes from insects; 
a light waterproof (which should be kept ina 
case when not in use) and a pair of gloves will 
complete the outtit. 


ON THE ROAD. 


Textract the following from ‘‘ Nauticus on 
his Hobby-Horse ” :— 


1. ‘Study the map and note down the 
principal towns and villages on the route. 


| 2. “ Before starting, I carefully examine and 
oil every part of the machine that requires it, 
tighten up all the nuts and test them occasionally 
during the day. 

3. “It is my custom to go easy for the first 
mile or so until the muscles are fairly in tune. 

4. “(On approaching a hill I gauge it and 
decide whether to ‘spring’ it or to dismount 
and walk up. 


5. ‘Directly I begin to feel distressed, either 
in mounting a hill or on heavy ground, I at 
once get off and walk. 


6. ‘I have avoided stiffness by being careful 
never to strain the muscles by undue exertion 
in spurting, etc. 

7. ‘My fatigue has been reduced to a mini- 
mum by adding the weight of the body to the 
thrust of the leg in a steady pressure.” 


To these I will add: 

Before starting, spin all the wheels to make 
sure that they revolve freely. 

Slacken the speed and keep a good look-ont 
when turning a corner. 

Never fly down a hill at top specd, for nearly 
all cycling accidents are due to recklessness 
Keep the brake touching, and dismount if there 
is any doubt about the gradient. 

Remember that the spoon-brake is not so 
effective when the tyres are wet. 

Travel slowly on a bad surface, for if one of 
the wheels gets into a rut, the machine is liable 
to be suddenly shot across the road. 

When working up hill, grasp the handles 
firmly, and use them as a fulcrum against the 
thrust ef the leg. A good way of getting a 
roar-wheeler up a long steep incline is to tum 
it round and push it up backwards, 


i 
i . . 


During my late tours I was frequently ac- 
| costed with the question, ‘‘ How far have you 


. . 
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ome to-day?” as if the cyclist’s sole object 
was merely to ‘‘reel off” so many miles. 
strongly advise the youthful wheelman not to 
be tempted to: over-exertion for the sake of 
scoring distances, because true comparison of 
such can only be obtained on the racing-path. 
-For instance, with a strong, fair wind, on a 
‘good road, a hundred miles can be done with 
comparative ease ; but turn the rider the other 
way, and even on the same description of track 
he will barely cover half the distance in the 
time. 

On looking over my notes I observe that, as 
a rule, my runs were in the inverse ratio of the 
work performed. As an example, I take the 
following : Forres to Peterhead, 804 miles, and 
Altnaharra to Betty Hill, 26 miles. Now the 
latter gave me nearly twive the labour of the 
former. Therefore, when touring, let your ob- 
; ject be to enjoy yourself, and to see the country 
' intelligently. 


REFRESHMENT. 


The diet should be of the plainest and most 
wholesome description. The beginner will at 
firs: be possessed with an overpowering thirst. 
‘This he should endeavour to control by sucking 
a pebble, and by occasionally rinsing out the 
mouth. During the latter part of my trip I 
seldom drank anything between meals. 

Alcoholic beverages give a fillip for the 
moment, only to be succeeded by a greater 
prostration of the system. I usually take pure 
milk, milk and soda-water, milk with an egg 
Leaten up in it, cold tea, zoedone, or some other 
drink of the kind. 
thirst. Milk, when drunk in large quantities, 
curdles in the stomach, therefore it should be 
sipped, and a biscuit eaten at the same time. 

n taking leave of the readers of the Boy’s 
Own Paper, let me advocate this economical 
and delightful recreation, which is similar to 
that of walking, with the following advan- 
tages :— 

(a) It is better exercise, because it brings 
more muscles into play. 

(5) Instead of hodding along at the same 
uniform pace, the cyclist is now slowly walking 
up a hill, then, with his legs at rest, 3s running 
swiftly down on the other side, or, with but 
little effort, is bowling along at the rate of eight 
or nine miles an hour on # level road, thus en- 
joying an endless variety of motion, while the 
mind is pleasantly occupied in contemplating 
the different scenes whic before him. 

(c) Last, but not least, for the same exertion 
three times the distance can be covered. 


THE END, 


An orange relieves the ; 


THE GAME OF DOUBLE CHESS. 


By Capratn CRAWLEY AND HERBERT 
Mooney. 


Vontinued from page 654.) 


KULES ‘AND PENALTIES. 


1. Absolute silence must be maintained. 
Should a player give vent to an exclamation of 
vexation when his partner‘ is about to move a 
piece, the adversaries may claim a pawn from 
any of his squares which does not expose him 
to check. - 

2. A player checkmated may not indicate to 
his partner how to obtain his release. 

3. No piece may be moved which will dis- 
cover check to player or his partner. 

4. No player can release his antagonist from 
checkmate by taking any of his pieces. 

5. Any player may call attention to the fact 
that his partner’s queen is in check. 

6. But his own being in check, he may not 
direct attention to that. 

7. A king is not in check by any of his part- 
ner’s pieces, 

8. A pawn-piece can only be taken by a piece 
of its own rank, or by king or queen. 

9. A player putting his hand on a piece must 
play it. If he remove his hand, the move must 
be considered as completed. 

10. Adverearies’ kings cannot stand next each 
other on adjoining squares. 

11. Should ao player play out of his turn, 
both his antagonists may play out of theirs, 
and they are allowed to ask each other which 
of them is desirous of moving first. 

12. No piece may be removed from the bourd 
unless legally captured. 

13. A pawn can only move one square at a 
time, and not two squares first move, asin Single 
Chess, 

14. The game is only won when both partners 
are checkmated. Should it be relinquished 
before such an event, it is to be considered 
drawn. 

15, A player may not move his checkmated 
partner’s pieces. 

16. Antagonistic pawns may not leap over 
one another 

17. A player may not take a piece while his 
king is in check except to release himself from 
check, 

18. A king may not move ont of check if by 
so doing he exposes his partner’s king to check. 

19. With kings and one piece only remaining, 
or with pawns only, the game is drawn. 


REMARKS, 


Never reproach your partner for having made 
a blunder. It is useless blowing up the groom 
after the horse is stolen ; and, as it is essential 
above all things that a cool head should be kept 
over this fascinating game, if your partner is 
inclined to be nervous, and you ‘‘ nag” at him, 
you may as well consider the game lost. 

We remember an instance in America when a 
really good player, who had been woefully bad- 

ered. by his partner for some blunders, remained 
fr an hour and a half studying the board lest 
he should make a false move and once more 
encounter his partner’s terrible sarcasm, 

At the expiration of that period he arose 
without making the move, and vowed, as he 
could not see that which his partner deemed 
so important, he would never play another 


game of Double Chess. As far as our party 
was concerned, he kept his word, and thus a 
very enjoyable evening’s amusement was broken 
y 


It is almost needless to add, that while re- 
fraining froin rousing your partner’s temper, it 
is equally important that yn should control 
your own. It is very provoking to have a trap 
suddenly sprung upon you, thanks perhaps to 
your partner's want of perspicuity, and lose an 
important piece just when you imagine you had 
a brilliant game in hand. 

But however provoking this may be, getting 
angry will only make matters worse, for we defy 
an angry man to see two moves ahead. Kee 
cool, bow gracefully to the opposing storn, and 
wait with sweetness of temper for the turn of 
the tide. 

Calmness and breeding are nowhere more 
requisite than at the Double-chess table. One 
cannot bully a stapid player into playing well, 
aud the only thing to be done is to play the 
game rigorously, and give or take no more than 
the fixed rules require. 

By adhering to this, all unpleasantness will 
be avoided, and this charming game will grow 
more and more in popularity. Should you nn- 
fortunately discover that constitutionally you 
are incapable of controlling your temper, aban- 
don the game for ever. You will reap the 
reward of your self-denial in the knowledge that 
you will never again mar the pleasure of those 
whom nature has cast in firmer mould. 

Theoretical knowledge ia of value, but prac- 
tically it will be found more advantageous to 
play a straightforward game than to indulge in 
any scheme calculated for a great number of 
moves ahead. It is of the last importance that 
your partner should know what you are about, 
and aid you in your plans, else, despite your 
brilliant play, your airy fabric may vanish. 

Therefore, by all means choose such moves as 
will most readily lead him to divine your method 
of attack, bearing in mind that it is more im- 
portant he should know it than that your 
adversaries should remain in ignorance of it. 

Since the attack should invariably be made 
on the right-hand adversary, aud the great 
danger is that you may be held in check by one 
foe while the other sweeps away your pieces, it 
is obvious that your left-hand defence must be 
of double strength to prevent this result being 
obtained. Your knights in tho early stage o! 
the game will be found of value in this 
and your bishops and queen should, as far as 
possible, be kept in readiness to swoop to your 
partner's assistance, while he wil be ready to 
aid you in a similar manner. Get out your 
castles as speedily as possible, even if you sacri- 
fice a pawn in doing so, as they are of more 
importance in this game than in Single Chess, 
and are not nearly so well Protected in their 
original positions. Your queen is of far more 
value than in Single Chess, and to capture her 
the sacrifice of a castle and bishop is, in our 
opinion, not too great. 

Great care must be exercised in her move- 
ments. Calculate well, ere you place her in 
position, that you cannot be checked in two 
moves, or you lose her to a certainty. 

We place the relative value of the picces in 


| Double Chess in the following scale :— 


™ 
WARAAS 


Queen 

Castles ‘ 
Red bishop . 
White ,, in bas 
Knights at beginning of game 
x, the end 


Min nina 


” 
Pawns 3 . > _=1 
Aunongh practically the last are of little value ; 
certainly not half so valuable as in Single Chess. 

Other players may place a slightly different 
value on the pieces, but this will in a great 
Measure depend on their play. While some 
work the queen to death, others rely more on 
their other pieces—in our opinion the wisest 
play in the long run. 


THE BOARD AND MEN. 


We have found a board of two-inch squares 
suit our purpose, and those which fold in the 
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centre, leaving a blank in each corner, seem to : 
us the handiest. | 
If bone black and white and red and green First round—Black king's pawn to king's 
men cannot be obtained easily, the ordinary | third; green ditto ; white ditto; red ditto. 
wooden black and yellow, and bone red and; Second round—Black bishop takes red bishop ; 
white, will answer the purpose just as well, but: green queen takes black queen; white queen 
any turner will turn a donble set for abont two : takes red queen ; red king takes white queen. 
unds. Messrs. Parkins and Gotto, 54, Oxford Third round—Black king takes green queen ; 
Berect, will furnish the set complete, with board ; green moves queen's” pawn. one, white king’s 
and book of rules. ' knight’s pawn one, king's knight to royal 
Captain George Hope Verney says, in his , square. 
“ Four-Handed Chess" :— | Fourth round—Bishop takes knight’s pawn. 
“T use two sets of Staunton men. One set is | Thus at the beginning of the fourth round 
of black and yellow wood, and the other is of red and n find themselves obliged to put up 
red and white | with the loss of a bishop and pawn, and a strobe 
“The latter was made to order for me at the attack, to be followed up by the knights, wil 
Civil Service Store in the Haymarket, at a cost . be directed against red, who is severely crippled. 
of about eighteen shillings.” { Should green check black king, it will do him 
The base of the king measures one and five- ! no good, as black king’s bishop is protected by 
eighths of aninch, and is three and a half inches | white. 
igh. | "Red and green have drawn disaster upon 


EXAMPLES IN OPENING. 


themselves at the beginning of the game by 
| imitating their opponents’ move, and black ani 
white thus early starting with an advantage and 
well-defined attack, should win the game, since 
| red has not only lost a piece and pawn, but also 
| & move. 

| Should green check black king third round, 
he will lose his bishop. Should he take white’s 
; bishop, black will retreat without breaking 


| square, as that would liberate red’s castle. He 
; will thus save his partner a pawn. 
A variation of the same opening will be for 
black second round to play his kni fit to bishop's 
third, thence to castle four. If ‘this opening is 
‘not seen through and frustrated befere four 
moves, green loses his queen, But red car 
easily frustrate the design, or green king's 
| bishop’s knight to bishop's third will suffice. 
These two openings must suffice for the pre- 

sent ; meanwhile we shall be glad to know that 
| our readers are following up the subject. 


HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 


IIl.—A SPIN ON THE RHINE. 


*€On the banks of the majestic Rhine 
There Harold gazes on a work divine, 
A blending of all beauties; streams and 


| tea-garden down by the water’s side, and seemed. 
| at that distance to harmonise sweetly with the 
tranquillity of the surrounding scene. Close be- 
side our chair a golden-haired little fairy was en- 


dells, ‘ ed in the time-honoured pastime of blowing 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, moun- | bubbles from a mystic brew of soapsuds in a 
tain, vine, ; blue china mag—her wand a prosaic ‘‘clay”—and 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farc- | a8 the rainbow-hued globes floated over tho old 
wells 1 carved oak balustrade, and soared balloon-like 


; skywards, they seemed to assume some of the 
I dqualities of the magic balls of crystal, wherein 
i the wizards of old, by aid of sundry potent spells, 
were wont to make visible events of the present, 
) the past, and the future. Pictures of bygone 
; legends of the river whose rush, at intervals in 


From grey but leafy walls, where ruin 
greenly dwells. ; 

. 
Beneath these battlements, within those 


. . . 


2 walls, F k r | the music, reached our ears, seemed conjured up | 
Power dwelt amidst her passions ; in proud | in the gleaming tints of our fairy’s handiwork. 
state Here are some jottings of those evanescent 


; bubbles within bubbles of the ever-bubbling 
| Rhine, Music and song mingling with the rush 
! of the river is borne upwards. It is now the 
plaintive strains of Heine's ‘‘Lore-lei,” so dear 
to German ears. 


Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date.” 
—Byron. 
“T know not whence it rises, 
This thought so full of woe, 
But a tale of days departed 
Haunts me and will not go. 


HE evening was cool and pleasant after an 
unusually baking day even for the Rhine- | 
side, where Sol is so lavish of his rays, and we | 
were enjoying the gentle breeze upon the fat 
house-top of our temporary home, aituated on the 
Coblentz road a short distance from the pretty 
little village of Pfaffendorf. 

Behind us sloped the vineyard-covered terraces 
purpled with the ripening harvest, and in front 
at the foot of a grassy slope flowed the stro: 
gurgling current of the stream so replete with 
poetic, weird, and historic associations, r-tecting 
on its eddying surface the rosy tints of evening, 
and the long low schloss and gardens on tho 
opposite bank. 

Away down stream to the right, the bridge 
of boats and spires of Coblentz stood out clearly 
against the blue haze, indicating the mect- 
ing of the fair Moselle with her darker sister ; 
and over all towered the majestic battlements of 
the ancient fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, from 
whose modernised ramparts the junction of the 
two rivers is so beautifully apparent. 

The blue waters of the ‘‘river of the white | The boatman feels his bosom 
gtape” do not mingle at once with the turbid | With a nameless longing move ; 
current of the Rhine, but for some distance flow | i BAe i 
in one channel, presenting a line of demarcation | He sees not the gulf before him, 
reminding one strongly of certain drawing-room | His gaze is fixed above. 
conjuring tricks, where sundry different- , 
coloured fluids in tall glasses are prevailed upon j 
to stand on each other’a heads, without mixing, 
in a most obedient and acrobatic manner ! | 

Sounds ‘of musie and merry laughter were 
wafted now And then to our airy Barks from the i 


The air is cool and it darkens, 
and calmly flows the Rhine, 

The mountain peaks are sparkling 
In the sunny evening-shine. 


And yonder sits a maiden, 
The fairest of the fair, 

With gold in her garments glittering, 
And she combs her golden hair. 


With golden comb she combs it, 
And a wild song singeth she, 

That melts the heart with a wondrous 
And powerful melody. 


Till over boat and boatman 
The Rhine’s deep waters run : 
And this with her magic singing 
The Lore-lei has done !” 


The young lady in question was wndoubtedly 
a most reprehensible specimen of the water-fay: 
and, having a capital assortment of fearful 
whirlpools and dark, jagged rocks at her com- 
mand, made it her chief occupation to drown 
fishermen, or, for that matter, any other men, 
who, lured by her entrancing singing, were rash 
enough to venture too near her c retreat. 

This bubble has burst, and in the next we 
recognise the brother castles—Liebenstein and 
Sternfels—the subject of the following poem by 
the author just quoted. Heinrich and Conral 
Bayer, according to the legend, held the adjoin- 
ing castles somewhere about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and unfortunately both fixed their affec- 
tions upon the same young lady, a certain 
Hildegard Brimser, a ward of their father’s. 
The tragie sequel is given in the accompanying 


ballad, of which she B the “Laura” : 


THE HOSTILE BROTHERS. 


“* Yonder on the mountain's sammit 
Lies the castle wrapped in night ; 
In the valley gleam the sparkles 
Struck from clashing swords in fight. 


Brothers they who thus in fury 
Fierce encounter hand to hand ; 
Say what cause could make a brother 
’Gainst a brother turn his brand ? 


Countess Laura's beaming glances 
Did the fatal feud inflame, 

Kindling both with equal passion 
For the fair and noble dame. 


Which hath gained the fair one’s favour f 
Which shall win her for his bride t 
Vain to scan her heart's inclining, , 
Draw the sword, let that decide. 


Wild and desperate grows the combat, 
Clashing strokes like thunder fly ; 

Ah ! beware, ye savage warriors ! 
Evil powers by night are nigh. 


Woe for you, ye bloody brothers ! 
Woe for thee, thou bloody vale ! 

By each other's swords expiring, 

i Sink the brothers, stark and pale. 
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Many a century has departed, 
Many a race has fonnd a tomb, 
Yet from yonder rocky summits 
Frown those moss-grown towers of gloom; 


And within the dreary valley 
Fearful sights are seen by night ; 
There, as midnight strikes, the brothers 
Still renew their ghastly fight.” 


The buoble bursts and is gone, and now we 
have ‘‘a change into something rich and 
strange.” 


A dragon ! and a terrible fellow he was, by all 
accounts, who built his nest on the top of the 
precipitous DracueNFEts, one of the seven 
mountains of the Lower Rhine. He levied con- 
tributions on all the country folk round, and 
was a most exacting collector. He behaved in 
a generally terrifying manner, and when irri- 
tated, had the startling habit of going off like a 
squib, spouting dire and smoke over the pea- 
santry of the period, who did not at all appre- 
ciate those free pyrotechnic displays. What a 
catch he would have been for our present Crystal 
Palace ! 

A weak spot, however, showed itself even in 
this monster. A certain beauteous maiden 
attracted his dregouly attention, and, in the 
words of the ballad, 


‘* The dragon looked down from his tower above 
Till his heart began to flame, 
And he fell over head and cars in love 
With the fair—I forget her name !”” 


During this trying period 


“* His appetite, strange to say, 
So failed him, he could scarcely get through 
A dozen fat sheep in a day !” 


Such a state of affairs of course could not go 
on long without being prejudicial to his health ; 
and quinine-and-iron tonic, a few hogsheads of 
which might have stimulated his failing appe- 
tite, not yet being invented, he popped down 
from his rock one moonlight night, and carried 
off the young lady in spite of all protestations. 
‘How Sir Siegfried, a ‘‘gallant knight and true,” 
hearing of the state of affairs, spurred in haste 
to Drachenfels, slew the dragon, rescued, wooed, 
and won the lady fair, form the subject of many 
Dallads of the land of song. 

So much for the Drachenfels. And now we 
have a sadder story to tell about this solitary 
arch on the opposite side of the river—all that 
remains of Rolands-eck, literally Roland’s cor- 
ner, where the unfortunate knight expired, his 
gaze still fixed upon the island convent of Non- 
nenwirth, whose walls still gleam whitely 
through the old poplars and lindens. 

Lord Lytton, in the Introduction to his trans- 
lation of the following poem of Schiller, which 
is worth quoting as bearing such a close resem- 
lance to this legend, although differing in some 

ints, says :— 

‘Schiller has rather founded this poem, which 
sufficiently tells its own tale, upon a Tyrolese le- 
gend similar to the one which yet consecrates 
Rolands-eck and Nonnenwirth on the Rhine. 
In these few stanzas is represented the poetical 
chivalry of the age—the contrast between the 
earthly passion and the religious devotion 
which constantly agitated human life in the era 
of the Crusades, How much of deep thought 
has been employed to rouse the feelings—what 
intimate conviction of the moral of the middlo 
ages, in the picture of the knight looking up to 
the convent—of the nun bowing calmly to the 
vale.” 


Then follows the legend of 


THE KNIGHT OF TOGGENBURG. 


“* Knocking at her castle gate 
Was the pilgrim heard, 
Woe the answer from the grate ! 
Woe the thunder-word ! 


‘She thou scekest lives—a nun ! 
To the world she died 

When with yester morning's sun 
Heaven received a bride!’ 


From that day his father’s hall 
. Ne’er his home may be ; 
Helm and hauberk, stecd and all, 
Evermore left he! 


Where his castle-crownéd height 
Frowns the valley down, 

Dwells unknown the hermit knight 
In a sackcloth gown, 


Rude the hut he builds him there 
Where his eyes may view 

Wall and cloister glisten fair 
Dusky lindens through. 


There when dawn was in the skies 
+ Till the eve star shone 
Sate he with mute wistful eyes, 
Sate he there—alone ! 


Looking to the cloister, still 
Looking forth afar ; 

Looking to her lattice—till 
Clinked the lattice-bar : 


Till—a passing glimpse allow’d— 
Past her image pale 

Cal; and angel-mild, and bowed 
hieekly towards the vale. 


Then the watch of clay was o'er, 
Then consoled awhile, 

Down he lay, to greet once more 
Morning’s early smile. 


Days and years are gone, and still 
Looks he forth afar, 

Uncomplaining, hoping—til} 
Clinks the lattice-bar : 


Till—a passing glimpse allow’d— 
Pansed het image pale 

Calm and angel-mild, and bowed 
Meekly towards the vale. 


So upon that lonely spot 
Late he died at last, 

With the look where life was not 
Towards the casement cast.” , 


Our final picture is one that will readily recall 
a legend familiar, we ghould think, to most 
boys. If any reader should not have heard the 
story, we would recommend him at once to turn 
to Southey’s poems, and peruse with eager in- 
terest, as he can hardly fail to do, the curious 
tradition of Bishop Hatto and his mouse-tower 
on the Rhine. How the summer and autumn 
“had been so bas that in winter the corn wea 

‘owing yet; how the grain lay rotting on the 
ground ana the starving people daily Srowded 
round the Bishop's doors, ‘a were not his 


granaries amply furnished with hast year’s 
store {— 


“ At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay ; 
He bade them to his great barn repair, 
And they should have food for the winter 
there. 


Rejoiced at such tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flock'd from far and near ; 
The great barn was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, young and old. 


Then when he saw it could hold no more 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 

And while for mercy on Christ they call, 
He set fire to the barn, and burnt them all. 


‘T’ faith, ’tis an excellent bonfire!’ quoth 
he, 

‘And the country is greatly oblig’d to me 

For ridding it in these times forlorn 

Of rats that only consume the corn.’ 


So then to the palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slopt that night like an innocent 
man ; 


But Bishop Hatto ne’er slept again. 


In the morning when he enter’d the hall, 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all over him-came, 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 


As he looked there came a man from his 
farm ; 

He had 2 countenance white with alarm. 

‘My lord, I open’d your granaries this 
morn, 

And the rats have eaten all your corn !’ 


Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be + 

‘Fly! my lord bishop, fly,’ quoth le ; 
‘Ten thousand rats are coming this way 5 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday :’ 


‘T'll go to my tower on the Rhine,’ replied 
he, 

‘'Tis the safest place in Germany ; 

Tho walls are high, and the shores are steep, 

And the stream is strong, and the water 
deep!’ 


Bishop Hatto fearfully hasten’d away, 

And he crossed the Rhine without delay, 

And reach’d his tower, and barr'd with care 

All the windows, doors, and loopholes 
there.” 


But what were barred doors to such a be- 
sieging army as fellowed him? The rats by 
tens of thousands swam the river, climbed the 
shorea, and penetrated even to the Bishop's 
tower. That his bones were picked white we 
might very well imagine even if tradition had 
not told us so. 

Here we lay down our pen and pencil. We 
have gathered together but a few of the more 
promiuent of the legends with which the ‘sunny 
land” abounds; and as Germany, both by its 
language and literature, and also the cheap 
means of transit in the summer, is now brought 
increasingly near to English lads, we may well 
hope that many of our readers will pursue so 
interesting a theme for themselves. 
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SIGURD THE VIKING. 


By Paut Biake, AvuTHor oF ‘‘THE New Boy,” Erc., Etc. 


EAVING Gunnhilds for a time on board 
Harald’s ship, which was speeding its 
way towards the Baltic, we must return to 
Sigurd and the Dragon. 


CHAPTER IIf.—SIGURD'S RETURN HOME. 


plenty of welcome if my old comrades at 
‘aroe have not fope otten Ulf.” 
“North let it Be, then, and then home, 


‘Ulf; ‘‘we had better make ready for 
action.” 
The ship was cleared, and all the crew 


Joyously had | or winter will catch us first, and we have | prepared their bows and spears for usc ; 


the young captain sailed away to the! promised to be home for the first winter | the stones were arranged ready for throw- 


northern seas, feeling that he was a man 
indeed. He loved to stand on the prow of 
the vessel and feel it dip into the trough 
of a wave and then rise again till the 
head of the Dragon seemed bent back over 
the rowers; sometimes he would hold the 
helm, and, for very leve of power, make 


| night.” 
rnwall was rounded, and the Dragon 
sped on through the Irish Sea. Winds 
were often contrary, but when the sail was 
of no use the oars were still numerous 
enough to bear the vessel on its way. 
; Twenty stout rowers filled the waist of the 


Se 


 — 


| ing, and the shields laid down where they 

could be picked up at a moment's notice. 
Sigurd eagerly watched the approaching 
vessel, and saw that she was rapidly gain- 
‘ing on the Dragon, driven by twice as 
; many rowers. Suddenly he shouted to 
| his crew, 


“Blackened walls and roofless houses met his bewildered gaze.” 


the obedient ship turn to starboard or 
port. Old Ulf was almost always at his 
side, instructing him as to his course, or 
telling him tales of the peoples who dwelt 


on the shores they passed, for the viking | 
had sailed every water that lay between | 


Russia and Iceland. 

“Would that your father, Thorkell, had 
never made you vow that vow,” said Ulf, 
ag they sailed past the coast of the south 
of England; ‘there is many a fat farm 
lies close to the sea which would well re- 
pay a visit. Not ten miles from here is a 
Christian monastery, too, where there is 
plenty of treasure, though the monks pre- 
tend that they are poor as rats, and go 
about barcfooted asking for charity.” 

“It’s no good talking, Ulf, I have given 
my promise; and even had I not I would 
spare the Christians for the sake of my 
sister Gunnhilda. But where shall we sail 
when we have passed through this channel? 
To the north or south?” 

“North, ever north, young captain ; it 
was a mistake to come even so far south as 
this. Up yonder lie the Orkneys, and far 


farther on is Iceland, where we can get! 


, their way in 


|on them. It was too far away for him to 


ship, whilst Sigurd stood on the , and | 
held the ‘tiller.  Onoe or twice they | 
sighted a trading vessel. broad and heavy, 
which made all speed to get out of the way 
of a ship built like the Dragon, long and 
narrow, evidently belonging to a viking ; 
but the traders were allowed to go on 
Beace, followed only by the 

growls of the disappointed Ulf. 
But one day, when struggling against 
the tempestuous seas that break upon the 
northern coast of Scotland, Sigurd sighted 
a vessel in build like his own bearing down 


distinguish its sign, but evidently it be- 
longed to a sea-rover. 

‘There's a chance for a bit of a fight at 
last,” said Ulf, as he watched the stranger 
approaching. ‘It isn’t likely that there 
is another peaceable crew in a war-snake 
except ours. So, captain, are you going to 
fight or flee?” 

“I am going straight on,” answered 
Sigurd; ‘if they choose to attack us, it 
isn’t our fault, we have as much right here 


“ Back water, my men; unstring your 
bows; ’tis the Raven, and on her prow 
stands Bor the Red-headed.” 

So saying he gave a lusty shout, which 
attracted the attention of the viking. 

noes, it calls?” cried Bor. 

“Tis I,” lied Bi, \—‘‘ Sigurd, the 
son of Thorkell of Thtteg.” e 

Soon the two ships were alongside, and 
Bor stepped over into the waist of the 


D n. 

e Welcome to these seas, Sigurd!” ho 
exclaimed. ‘I did not look for you so 
soon. Has Thorkell relented. and let you 
come and join my company *”” 

‘No, I am but sailing to see the world ; 
we turn our prow towards home to- 
morrow.” 

“Then let us feast together to-night. 
There is a haven an hour’s pull from here, 
where another ship of mine lies; it is be- 
yond that promontory on which stands the 

roken tower. Sce who will reach it 
first.” 

The race was an unequal one; but. 


as they.” 
“Might is right in these seas,” said. 


thanks to Sigurd’s clever steering, ended 
almost a tic. The Dragon had a short 
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start, and Sigurd kept in the way of the 
Raven, steering so as not to let the latter 
pass. But, knowing the coast better, Bor 
managed to enter the little harbour first, as 
became the host. 

“It would not do to let the guest be the 
first to enter,” said Bor, as the crews 
landed. ‘‘ Welcome, all of you!” 

It was a barren spot; but blazing fires, 
and large joints, and plenty of mead, soon 
made them all forget their surroundings. 
Long hours they sat around the rocks 
which served for tables, and many a tale 
and song beguiled the time. But, none 
the less, at early morn Sigurd and his men 
were up and away, resisting all Bor’s per- 
suasions to remain. 

‘It is not often I meet a ship in peace,” 
said Bor. ‘If I come across a ler 
capture her; if I meet a war-ship I fight 
her. But the Dragon and the Raven shall 
never meet stem to stem. Come again as 
soon as you can, and I will show you better 
cheer up in far Iceland.” 

‘I may come some day,” answered Si- 
gurd; ‘but now farewell, and a good 
voyege to you.” 

southwards once more the prow of 
the Dragon was turned, and through the 
shortening days and lengthening nights of 
September, Sigurd and his men sailed for 
home. 

‘“We have left Denmark behind us,” 
said Ulf one starlight night, as he and 
Sigurd stood together at the helm. ‘‘To- 
morrow we shall be home again, and good- 
bye to the open sea for this winter, at all 
events.” 

Bi, did not reply; he was thinking 
of the welcome he would receive from 
Gunnhilds, and of the pride with which he 
would show her the peaceful spoils they 
had won from sea and land. Never in his 
life before had he been separated so long 
from his sister, and now he was obliged to 
confess to himself, with a feeling of shame 
that was more boyish than manly, that he 
was home-sick. 

** Yes, Ulf,” he said at last, ‘to-morrow 
we shall have more comfortable quarters 
and better food than we can get on board 
the Dragon. How fast we speed on! One 
would think that the good ship wants to 
get home as well as we!” 

“Ay, she seems to have the wings of 
Loki. But you turn in now, captain, or 
you will be falling asleep to-morrow at the 
evening feast.” 

The next day was cold and bright, giving 
earnest of approaching winter. The hills 
around Thorburg came into sight before 
noon, and as they neared the town the 
vessel was made gay with pennons, the 
coloured shields were hung along the gun- 
wale, and every preparation was made for a 
triumphant entry. Sigurd stood at the 
prow, and looked anxiously for signs of 
welcome, but none came. This seemed 
strange, 80 he called Ulf to his side. 

“They must see the Dragon now,” said 
Sigurd. 

Ulf took a long look at the shore, and 
answered, 

“* Yes, if they are there to see us.” 

“What do you mean, Ulf? Ah! see 
there ; some one is waving to us. They see 
us at last!” 

s captain, some one is waving to us.” 
If, what has happened ? Tell me what 
you think!” 

“My eyes are better than yours yet, my 
lad. Thorburg is Thorburg no longer. 
There isn’t a house standing.” 

Sigurd reeled with the shock, but Ulf’s 
strong hand upheld him. 


“Wait till we + ashore, captain; 
things mayn’t be as bad as they seem.” 

But as they approached land Sigurd saw 
that the old vilang’s report was only too 
true. Blackened walls and roofless houses 
met his bewildered gaze; the trees were 
lying on the ground; the vessels had dis- 
appeared from the harbour. With burst- 
ing heart he drove the Dragon on to the 
shore, and leaped out. @As he did so he 
saw running towards him a boy whom he 
knew as one of his father’s thralls, Thorleif 
of Scania. The lad had a deep cut on his 
forehead, hardly yet healed. Without 
waiting for questions he told the story of 
Harald’s massacre, from which he had been 
the only one to escape. 

‘And Gunnhilda ?” asked Sigurd, anx- 


I | iously, as the lad finished. 


“She was carried away in Harald’s own 
ship, and men said that he meant to marry 

er.” 

Sigurt ground his teeth with rage, and 
strode up the town, past houses which had 
looked so fair when he last saw them, but 
which now were charred and blackened, 
till he came to his father’s house. As he 
entered the hall, which still stood, a raven 
fled with a screech through the open roof. 

“And this is my welcome home!” he 
groaned, as he threw himself on the ground 
and wept bitter tears. - 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MATCH OF THE SEASON. 
A CRICKETING STORY. 
By THE Rev. THomas Keyworts, 
Author of “ Dick the Newsboy,” “Green and Grey,” ete. 


HERE had been a great deal of talk about 
cricket, all through the winter. Football 
had scarcely become a regular game at Westside 
in those days. This may seem strange to peo- 
ple who know the place now ; for Westside is 
only a mile or two from Sheffield, and there is 
no town in the country where football is played 
more earnestly than at Shefficld. But when 
George Featherstone was at Westside School 
winter seemed to be a long preparation for 
spring and summer, as it had very few games of 
its own, Skating and snowballing wete not 
looked upon as games ; they were very fine fun, 
no doubt, when the ice would bear, or when the 
snow would fall; but they were not like cricket. 
It had been the talk of the boys all throngh 
the winter, that if the school was ever to have 
a chance with the Thursday Club, it would have 
to play the match before George Featherstone 
left school. He was to go at Midsummer, and 
after that something like chaos was expected to 
come back again. Soachallenge had been sent 
to the Thursday Club, and accepted. The boys 
were indignant, of course, when the secretary of 
that redoubtable organisation wrote back asking 
whether the committee were to understand that 
the Thursday Club was to play a first eleven or 
a second eleven on the occasion. <A meeting 
was held at the school, and some very sharp 
answers were pro) Little Sanders, the boy 
with a large head and sarcastic manner, wanted 
another challenge to be sent, offering to play 
fourteen of the Thursdays. This suggestion 
met with enthusiastic applause, and for a short 
time Sanders seemed tobe popular. But he was 
not in the first eleven himself; and some of the 
boys who were knew that it would be as much 
as they could manage to meet the Thursday 
Club on equal terms without being badly beaten. 
Featherstone listened to all that was said before 
he spoke. That was just like old George, as he 
was called. It might have been known that he 
would tell the very thing which ought to be 
done, and that his ideas would be carried out. 
Who ever heard of him being overruled at any- 
thing connected with cricket ? 


- | rate the importance of their task. 


He said, ‘Look here, you fellows; it’s all 
very well to be showing off now, but when we 
come to play them they'll remember all about 
it; and if we happen to have no chance with 
them, how shall we look?” Of course that was 
all very well, but it was rather too bad for 
George to hint that they could be beaten. But 
a great deal can be forgiven in the person on 
whom we chiefly depend for our hope of suc- 
cess, 

A very civil answer was sent by the secretary, 
to the effect that the school hoped to have the 
honour of meeting the first eleven of the Thurs- 
day Club, and if the result proved that the 
challengers had been too ambitious, a change 
could be made whenever the clubs met again. 

Charley Robinson was the secretary, and he 
sent the reply ; but Featherstone drew it up for 
Charley to copy. It would not have 
thought right that an important document like 
that had gone forth under any other circum- 
stances. 

So the matter was arranged. The Thursday 
Club accepted the challenge, put the match in 
its list, and went on its way a3 if nothing very 
particular had happened. Everybody in that 
Rart of the country knew all about the Thurs- 

lay Club. It was considered the leading expo- 
nent of cricket in the district. Playing mem- 
bers of the Thursday were men of importance. 
If one of them happened to be in another club, 
and played for that, it was supposed to make 
a great deal of difference in the chances of 
success. People would say, ‘‘ Guest of the 
Thursday will be playing for the Arundel Club 
against the Shrewsbury,” and then the proba- 
bility of Shrewsbury being victors seemed very 
remote. If Shrewsbury won, however, it was 
concluded at once that Guest must have been 
out of form. 

The Westside boys knew all about this, and in 
their cooler moments were not inclined to under- 
Those who 
were tolerably sure of a place in the eleven were 
wonderfully calm and collected about the affair. 
Most excitement was seen among what were 
called the ‘‘ probabilities.” Several places had 
to be filled up, and the playing at the begin- 
ning of the season would deternine upon whom 
the coveted honour was to be bestowed. There 
were quite twice as many boys in the ‘‘ proba- 
bilities” as there were places to be filled ; and 
then there were the ‘‘ possibilities,” who found 
a still more numerous company. It was unani- 
mously agreed among these candidates, that the 
school would need to do its best this time. No 
chance should be thrown away, the best men 
should be chosen, and then the school would 
have a chance. It was always men at times 
like this, Boys if you liked in ordinary affairs, 
but when filling up vacant places in the eleven 
was under discussion, any less dignified title 
than men would be scorned. It was very clear 
that each of the ‘‘ probabilities” thought that 
if merit had its reward, he would gain the posi- 
tion for which he was anxious. 

A wicket-keeper would be wanted, that was 
certain, for Denfield, who kept wicKets the pre- 
ceding year, had left at Midsummer. Be it 
always remembered that Midsummer at West- 
side came at the end of July. The holidays 
began then, and nobody cared to make the 
name of the time and the astronomical cireum- 
stances more in harmony. Midsummer it had 
always been, and Midsummer it was likely to 
remain. 

Wicket-keoping was popular at Westside. 
Sheffield is near, and it has produced several 
well-known masters of the art. Tho boys talked 
about Chatterton and Stephenson, whom they 
had often seen, and young Pinder, who was said 
to be even better than the others. You might 
often have seen some of the ambitious ones 
standing in a peculiar attitude, and gazing 
intently at nothing in particular; then sud- 
denly seeming to catch something, which they 

ic! ly struck forward, exclaiming, ‘‘ How's 
that!” These were going through the exercise 
of stumping. 

Boys who had no leanings that way said it 
was very easy to stunp when there was neither 
ball nor batsman, but it was a difforent thing 
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when Ingham sent in his lightning. Ingham, 
of course, was the best fast bowler. If he hap- 
pened to be present he smiled a very peculiar 
smile. He had seen too many chances missed 
to have much faith in abstract stumping. 

The Head Master was not more autocratic 
than George Featherstone. He was captain of 
the school, and such a captain as that genera- 
tion of boys never expectel to see equalled. 
There were traditions about fellows who had 
been there before and had done wonderful 
things, but nobody believed for a moment that 
the best of them had been worthy to be com- 
pared with George. He had not much to say, 

ut his audience was always appreciative. When 
he condescended to give his opinion about any 
subject, he was thought to have settled the 
matter. Perhaps the vagueness of George's 


predictions had something to do with his fame | 


asa prophet. Did anybody ever know his words 
not. to como true? This question was some- 
times proposed to a boy who chose to bo sceptical 
about a point on which George was sup] l to 
have made up his mind. Perhaps he had not 
made up his mind, and had not pretended to 
do so, but strict accuracy must not be expected 
among controversialists; there would soon be 
nothing to argue about if ple confined their 
assertions to what they real iy know, 

This match with the Thursday Club was the 
event which loomed in the distance all through 
the months of practice and playing. There were 
to be other contests, of course, but these were 
looked upon as child’s play. What did it matter 
about the schools which wore to be met? They 
had been beaten befere, and would be beaten 

in. Even George went as far as to say that, 
and he was not likely to say it if it were not 
certain. Some of the boys were almost hurt 
because George would not also predict an easy 
victory over the Thursday. They appeared to 
think that saying the thing would have brought 
it to pass. But this was not the first time that 
people had failed to see the difference between 
forecasting what is probable and making things 
probable because we forecast them. 

Little Sanders was very anxious for a place in 
the first eleven. He was a very*sharp field, and 
was a willing worker ; but he would not bowl, 
and his success with the bat was not commen- 
surate with his practice and pains. He was sar- 
castic, and did not fail to pass remarks upon the 
play of other boys who were towards the top of 
the ‘‘ probabilities.” He was nct by any means 
a bad little fellow, but it is trying to the 
patience of any one to be continually reminded 
of a small stature and a large head. The head 
was not bulk only. Nobody in the school could 
touch Sanders at lessons ; even George Feather- 
stone was not equal to him there. But boys are 
very much changed since that time if Latin 
and Greek count for as much as batting and 
bowling, or if success in an examination is 
thought as much about as success in a match. 

There was one person about the school who 
was a greater authority in matters of cricket 
than George Featherstone, and that was Webster, 
the gardener.. Webster was an old professional 
cricketer, and he had played in some great 
matches in his time. When he was taken on as 
head gardener at Westside School it was because 
of his cricketing abilities, But he was fond of 
gardening, and did his duty to the school 
grounds. Bob, the under gardener, was also 
a bowler—in fact, all the helpers were able to do 
something in the cricket-field os well as among 
the shrubs and flowers, 

Webster was fond of telling the boys about 
the time when all the celebrated cricketers 
belonged to the South, and it was scarcely 
known in London that the game was understood 
in the Northern counties. Then the discovery 
was made that Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire 
could produce men who were worthy of a place 
in any team. Tom Marsden was Webster's hero ; 
he did not believe there ever was hisequal. He 
told the boys that Fuller Pileh said Marsden 
was the best cricketer living. Fuller Pilch beat 
Maraden at single wickets, but that was a thing 
which might easily take place. ‘Cricket is an 
uncertain thing,” said Webster, sorrowfully, as 
if he was grieved to remember that Marsden had 


been vanquished. Then he would cheer up, and 
tell about the big match, in which Tom was ex- 

cted to be out every day, and was not. This 
led up to the song which was sure to be asked 
for. Webster had not a very musical voice ; 
he said ke had done too much out-felding ‘in 
showery weather to sing like a nightingale, but 
if they cared to hear him, well, then— 


“‘ What's the matter, my friends, at Sheffield 
to-day, 
That most of the people are going away ?” 
“« What's the matter, indeed! Why, don’t you 
know, mester, : 
That Nottingham ’s playing both Sheffield and 
Leicester?” 


Tho song has thirteen verses, but Webster was 
never tired of singing it, and the boys were never 
tired of listening. 

Webster was ‘himself a member of the Thurs- 
day Club, and had often played in its matches. 
He said he was getting a bit stiff; but he was 
a good coach, and a very respectable man, and 
had the good opinion of all the boys, Some- 
times they asked him whether he intended to 
pls against the school. He pretended that he 

dnc made up his mind, as all would depend 


mn the school’s chance of winning. ‘hose 
who knew him well were aware that his heart 
was fixed upon a victory for the school. When 


he went as far as Sheffield, and met some of 
his old companions, he was sure to be asked 
how the children were getting on—‘‘ the chil- 
dren” were the schoolboys. He took the joke, 
and gave back as good as he got. 

Whenever there was a match at Bramall 
Lane, Webster was sure to be present—somo of 
the boys were usually there also. 

‘*Watch the fielding,” said Webster; ‘‘a 
good cricketer shows his heart then. You may 
bat and bow) if you have no more affection than 

indstone, but a fielder who does his best, 
and does it well, ought to have a monument.” 

It was well known that Sanders was a 
favourite with Webster. Perhaps the little 
fellow’s skill in the field had much to do with 
this. He was very good at cover-point, as he 
met the ball, and returned it without loss of 
time, Everybody knew that Featherstone would 
be guided by Webster's advice in choosing the 
eleven which was to meet the Thursday Club. 
It began to be whispered that in all probability 
Sanders would form one of the team. This 
ere ae to Insts than eis adverse criti te 

at the boys wanted to know, jally 
those who felt they had no chance Pixos 
chosen, was, how little Sanders could be ex- 
pected to do credit to the school: against such 
redoubtable opponents as the Th A 

“* He does field well, there is no doubt about 
that,” said Betterton, who was a good-natured 
fellow cat rather slow hinsall: 1 

‘‘Whaf’s the good of fielding unless you get 
runs!” asked Travis, who was generally called 
Slogger, because he struck at everything, and 
was always caught out before he had scored 
many. 

The boys were of opinion that Webster 
coached Sanders in fielding, and that he had 
done so in the winter. How this was managed 
nobody pretended to know; but there was 
something going on, they felt sure, 

(To be continued.) 


MORE FISHING LINES; 
OR, HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


F ont fishing you really must go, 
And some boys have been known to 
do that, 
Pretend that a fly you can throw, 
And fasten a few in your hat. 


Put on a big-patterned check suit, 
With white hat ; and thns gaily attired, 
Feeling ‘‘ lord of the fowtand the brate,” 
Come out to be duly admired. 


At the river the rod you unpack, 
And the case you can throw on the 


ground, 
Though perchance you may have to come 


back, 
And sce if the thing can be found, 


In putting together the rod, 
You needn’t begin at the point. 
Just start from the butt ; and ‘tis odd 
Hf you do not demolish a joint. 


Through the rings, as you're threading the 
line, 
Never mind if you miss one or two, 
For in fishing, of course you divine, 
Any muddling manner will do. 


And remember, at least (though you seem 
Independent of further advice), 

In striking, just put on the steam, 
And you'll have out your fish in a trice. 


Now, if you are ready to start, 

Just throw in your flies with a flop, 
Fer this is the height of the art, 

And be sure that they heavily drop. 


Go as close as you can to the brink, 
And lean out well over the pool: 
You will feel you're uncommonly cute, 

And others will rate you a fool. 


THE BOY'S OWN LIFEBOAT.—No. 2. 
SAVING NINE LIVES. 


N a recent number we reported that oui 
secend Lifeboat had been chosen for the 
important station of Poole, in Dorset. On 
Saturday, June 3rd, the London and provincial 
papers contained the following telegram :— 


The “ ’s Own” No. 2 Lifeboat, belonging to the- 
National feboat Institution, and stationed at the 
entrance to Poole Harbons, on the Dorsetshire coast, 
was launched at one o'clock yesterday morning to the: 
assistance of the crew of a brigantine which had 
grounded on a dangerous shoal in Studland Bay during 
a fresh gale from east-south-east. When the lifeboat. 
reached the spot the vessel was full of water, the sea 
breaking heavily over her, and the crew calling out for 
assistance. The captain and the remainder of those on 
board—nine in all—were soon taken into the lifeboat 
and safely landed, the vessel having to be abandoned. 
‘The brigantine was uamed the Otto; she hailed from 
Hi Sweden, and was bound from Gefle to Poole: 
with a cargo of timber. 


We are sure all our readers will rejoice with 
us that even thus early in her career God should 
have so graciously blessed the services of the 
boat to the saving of nine precious lives. 


YACHT, CANOE, AND BOAT BUILDING. 


By C. Sransre.p-Hicks. 


I.—HOW TO BUILD A MODEL YACHT.—ON DESIGNING. 


~ 


H 
a 


iididgae 


HAD the 
pleasuresome 
time since of 
saying some- 
thing to you 
on the 
ject of sailing 


“> 
model yachts,* and I have reason to know that 
my remarks and advice have proved useful. 
1 now want to try and tell you how to build a 
model ; and I think, if you are able to do this, 


* “Hints on Model Yacht Sailing,” vol. 


. ASA, 


it will prove useful to you when you try, per- 
| haps later on, to construct a dingey, or small 
rowing boat, or canoe, as the principle is the 
| same in all, and it is of comparatively little con- 
sequence spoiling a model, while to do so with 
a larger boat would be a great waste both of 
time and money. 

The first thing in all construction, whether of 
houses, engines, or boats, is to 
plan to work to. This you will find of the 
greatest service. Take any amount of trouble 
over your plan, alter it again and again till you 
get what you want, then all is plain sailing for 
you, otherwise you will have to chop your wood 
about and make all sorts of alterations, and at 
the end find yourself considerably abroad. 

You must have three plans to work to, each 
of which corrects the other, until you get your 
lines absolutely fair. 

1st. The sheer plan. 2nd. The half-breadth 
plan. 3rd. The body plan. ~ 

The sheer plan represents the longitudinal 
outline of the boat you intend making. 

The half-breadth plan represents the deck- 
line of the intended boat, then the different 
water-lines, that is the horizontal shape of the 
boat as she sits on the water at different depths. 
Suppose a ship were floated first with a very 
little ballast in, only enough to keep her upright, 
that would be her lowest water-line, and if you 
could slice her level with the water, you would 
see the form of that water-line ; then if she was 
ballasted down another two feet, her then water- | 


have a proper | 


| paper you find it convenient to use. 


line would be quite different, and so on, each 
water-line differing from the other and yet har- 
monising as a whole. « 

The body plan 1epresents the shape of the 
boat at different points called vertical cross- 
sections, which are chosen at certain distances 
apart, and either few or many given as desired. 
A yacht designer would give. many more, for 
instance, than are at all necessary for you in 
your plan, but bear in mind that the more the 
sections the more exact your lines will be. 

The sheer plan is first laid down; it shows 
you the length yeu intend giving, the depth 
and the general outline of the boat. Sheer is 
the curve given from bow to stern along the 
deck-line, and this plan shows this: you can 
mark in this plan the fore and aft thickness of 
the keel, the stem, sternpost, ete., and any 
deadwood there may be with lead, if any. And 
now you can commence your plan. First get 


|a piece of drawing or cartridge paper of the 


requisite size for your plan, also leaving safficient 
length to put in the body plan at the end of the 
sheer plan on the same level as the water-lines. 

Yon must adapt your scale to the size of the 
Thus, if 
you are building a boat three feet long, you 
could lay it down to the full size ; but if you 
were building about twenty feet long, if your 
plan was on the scale of one inch to a foot, it 
would be quite sufficient to see what shape you 
intended to give her, and you could afterwards 
enlarge it to any size vou liked, 


You will find you will require a few splines ; 
they are pieces of pliable wood about one-eighth 
of an inch square, and of the length you require ; 
in conjunction with these you will want some 
weights, which are generally made of lead with 
a wooden sole, and are used to keep the spline to 
the curve you desire; but you must try and 
make these yourself in the easiest way possible. 
They are used thus : 

4 A is the spline, and B B B the weights, 


oe, 


Ordinary flat-irons could be made to do for 
weights. ‘he spline is chiefly used for getting 
in the water-lines, and when you get a proper 
curve you trace the line in. 

You will also want a two-foot rule divided 
down to one-sixteenth of an inch, and some 
scales one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch to 
the foot, also a good straight-edge as long as your 
lines require. Different curves are also used by 
practical men, but if you cannot get them you 
could make a few out of thin board of some hard 
wood ; they are all sorts of shapes, so as to get 
different curves from them. The pear-shape is, 

perhaps, the most useful; this 

curve is in different sizes, but is | 

probably too expensive for your | 

use. The best maker I know is 

Mr. Stanley, Great Turnstile, 

Holborn, or Reeves, Cheapside. 
French curves only cost sixpence each, and will 
answer your purpose. You will also want a pair 
of dividers and a bow pencil. Mind and be | 
most particular to be correct in all your measure- 
ments, as one-sixteenth of an inch in a plan 
may mean a great error in the boat itself, and 
throw you completely out. 

When you have got your plans out you must 
fair them—that is to say, see that they all agree 
in the measurements, and yet that each is a fair 
curve. In the plan given, for instance, take 
section No. 2, bow. The distance from the stem 
to No. 2 on the body plan at the deck-line and 
water-lines must agree with the half-breadth 
plan. First measure with your dividers or 
compasses from the middle line on the half- 
breadth plan to the deck-line on No. 2 section 
on the half-breadth plan, and then see if it 
(i.e., the measurement) agrees with the distance 
measured from the middle line a m to the No. 2 
section bow on the body plan at the deck- 
line. Then take the first water-line, measure 
the distance there in the same way, and com- 
pare it with the body plan, and then the | 
other sections; you could, in fact, prick off 
the body plan from the half-breadth plan, or vice 
verst, but in making your plan you will find it 
a constant business of rubbing out first one part 
and then another till you can get them exactly | 
fair. Your best way will be to work at the plan | 
given until you quite understand how to start 
one on your own account. 

When yeu have got out your body plan and 
half-breadth plan to your satisfaction, you must 
see what sort of buttock-line they produce. You 
proceed by drawing a line perpendicularly 
through the body plan each side (bow and stern) 
at a certain distance (which you fix yourself) 
from the centre line, to which they must be 
parallel (see the dotted line on the plan given) ; 
you then take off the distances by your dividers 
from the lowest water-line (No. 4 in the plan) 
to where the line cuts the sections (taking one 
section at a time, beginning, say, from No. 1); 
then measure off on the same section in the sheer 
plan the distance obtained from the body plan, 
and mark (one leg of the divider being on the 
lowest water-line and the other somewhere on the 
section you are dealing with) the place. When 
you have done this with all the sections you 
connect the dots witha line obtained by bending 
aspline to touch all the dots. If the spline takes 
in all the dots your buttock-line is a fair one, if 
not it is unfair, as it does not produce a true 
curved line, and your plans (body and half- 
breadth) must be altered till a true curve is 
obtained. You must remember that all angulari- 


ties must be avoided in the lines of a boat ; that 
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‘is the reason splines or French curves are so 
useful, as in tracing from them it is impossible 
to get an angular line, and so they correct any 
faults in your plans. I rust also tell you that 
.a good buttock-line is the great object to arrive 
at, as the water passes to o great extent in the 
‘direction shown by this line, and however bluff 
a boat may be on deck or in the bows, with good 
buttock-lines she is sure to sail fairly well. You 
may prick off several buttock-lines, taking diffe- 
rent parallel lines on the body plan, and thus 
see how your boat is shaped in different places. 
When your plans are finished, the next thing 
is to make a half-breadth model to the scule of 
your plan, These half-breadth models are gene- 
rally made from the water-lines. Let us take the 
plan given as an example. The water-lines are a 
quarter of an inch apart. You would therefore 
take a piece of board a quarter of an inch thick 
<when planed down) and trace out the first 
water-line, then cut that piece out from the 
plank, then trace the second water-line and cut 
that away, and so on until you have all the 
water-lines cut out ; for the top strake (i.c., from 
the first water-line to the deck-line) you will 
require a piece of wood seven-eighths of an 


j inch thick when planed down. You can then 
' put thein one on top of the other, and you have 
| avery near model of the boat. The corners only 
: want smoothing away. To do this you must cut | 
| cardboard moulds from the body sections, and , 
' marking these sections in their proper places on | 
‘ the wooden model, apply your cardboard moulds, 
and from these shape the model exactly. I 
i have only mentioned the water-lines asa quarter ' 
of aninch. You will of course have to cut a piece | 
' for the part of the boat above water, aud another 
| for the bottom near the keel, but this isa simple 
| matter of measuring. You can fasten your model 
to a board at the back so as to hang it up, but 
it is better, if you make it in separate water-lines, 
to have it loose, that you can at any time by j 
lifting off any particular section or sections show 
any water-line you may wish to see. 
You can of course make a model from one ! 
piece of wood, working from cardboard moulds | 
| taken from the sections in the body plan. i 
| You ‘must fully understand these models here | 
j alluded to are not intended for sailing, but are , 
| simply half-breadth models—facsimiles in wood | 
| of the plans on paper. \ 
| The plans given are for a boat specially for | 


model sailing; she would have a large amount of 
beam, and witha rather full déck-line, especially 
at the bows, to prevent the boat running her 
nose under when before the wind under the press 
of sail these small boats carry. The water-lines 
below are sufficiently fine for s model, as the 


‘maximum speed even for a boat six feet long 
‘ would be about five miles an hour. 


Of course 
in yachts that are intended to sail at twelve 
knots, or perhaps more, the lines have to be 
much fincr, as the resistance of the water in- 
creases in proportion as the square of the speed; 
thus at six knots the resistance would be 36, 


; but at 124144; the lines would be therefore 


much finer in proportion. 

The plan is six inches on the water-line, that 
is between stem and stern (or perpendiculars, as 
it is called). Multiplied by four it would givea 
boat two feet on the water-line, or by six, three 
feet on the water-line, either of which would 
make a capital boat for model sailing. The coun- 
ter is one inch in the plan; you could make this 
to your fancy, either the full length, four inches 
and six inches respectively for two-feet and 
three-feet boats, or shorter as you prefer, 

(To be continued.) 


ARMS OF THE GREAT SCHOOLS. 


Ww" the next monthly Part we hope to 


SECOND SERIES, 


The Cathedral School of Wells is also of con- | 


towards its purchase, and on September 24th of 


resent to our readers a coloured plate of | siderable age; Repton—reorganised in 1874, that year there was elected as the tirst High 
a second series of the Arms of our Great Public | and founded by Sir John Porte in 1556, and | Master—‘‘a man in body whole, sober, discrete, 
Schools, based, as before, on special information | now a very famous school—gives, with its Nor- honest, vertuous, and learned in good aud cleane 


supplied to us by the school authorities them- 
selves. 

Twenty-one schools in all are there repre- 
sented—Brighton, the City of London, Cran- 
leigh, Durham, Edinburgh High School, Epsom, 
lenalmond, the Grocers’ School, the Haber- 
«lashers’, King’s College School, Manchester, the 
Mercers’, Merchant Taylors’, Mill Hill, Oundle, 
Repton, Sherborne, the Stationers’, Tonbridge, 
University College School, and Wells. 

Of these the old Grammar School of Edin- 
‘burgh, dating from early in the twelfth century, 
is decidedly the senior. Up to the time of the 


Reformation, or, to speak more accurately, up : 


to the year 1598, it was under tke control of the 
Abbey of Holyrood, but it then passed under 
the management of the Town Council, and its 
plan was considerably enlarged. Its title of 
Schola Regia Edinburgensis it received from the 
“Scottish Solomon,” who took considerable in- 
terest in its reorganisation, A more famous 
school there is not in these realms, nor is there 
one that can boast of having turned out so many 
distinguished men. 

Sherborne, founded in 1550 on the site of a 
Benedictine school in connection with the 


abbey, comes next in point of antiquity, its | 
present Tudor arms giving us approximately the ' 
The cloisters of the : 


date of its reconstruction. 
old abbey, round which the school-buildings lie, 
could tell us a strange history. Selected as the 
seat of a bishop by Ina, King of Wessex, as far 
back as 700, the see of Sherborne, with Ard- 
helm for its first ruler, started under favourable 
auspices ; for over three centuries did it last, 
and then, in 1058, Herman, who was its twenty- 
sixth bishop, removed the see to Old Sarum, 
which in its turn became deserted, anid was left 
to be the wonderful relic we now know—the 
cathedral of the diocese being at New Sarum, or 
Salisbury, 

Manchester Grammar School, founded by 


!man arch and the refectory of the old Black 
‘Canons for its schoolroom, an idea of even ! 
' greater antiquity than it really possesses. 

Leaving fora moment the schools of the ion- 

! don Companies, we come to the more modern 
institutions of Mill Hill, founded in 1807; 
University College School, founded in 1826 ; 
and King’s College School, founded in 1839. 
Brighton College, and Glenalmond, both founded 
in 1847, follow ; and we then have Cranleigh, ; 
dating from 1864; and Epsom, the doctors’ 
school, from thirteen years before. 

The rest of the schools whose arms are shown 
on our plate have some connection with the | 
City of London ; and though the proportion of 
examples is great, it is by no means’ too great, 
the citizens having done a great deal more for | 
‘ education than is usually supposed. The City | 
of London School, established by the Corpora- | 
tion under a special Act of Parliament in 1834, 
is due principally to the old Town Clerk, John 
i Carpenter, who, in the reign of Henry v., left 
his estates for charitable purposes. So great | 
lias been the success of the school, the first stone | 
of which was Jaid by Lord Brougham on Octo- 
‘ ber 31, 1835, that its buildings in Milk Street 

have proved too small for its seven hundred | 
boys, und the new schoolhouse is now rapidly 
rising on the Embankment. 

First among the Companies’ schools comes, 
undoubtedly, the Grammar School of those 
mereatores scissores, the Merchant Taylors, 
whose name is still spelt with a ‘‘y” to show 
that their institution is of prior date to the 
specialisation of the name as indicative of | 
makers of clothing only. Great, indeed, is the | 
tenown of these merchant ‘‘ cutters,” ten kings 
of England, cight-and-twenty lord mayors, fifty : 
earls, and a host of other peers having all been 
enrolled among the fraternity. The school was 
founded in 1561, Part of the manor of the 
Rose in St. Laurence Pountney—a mansion 


i working days in the year. 


tine literature, and also in Greke"’—the famous 
Richard Mulcaster. The terms of his engage- 
nient were curious, and, amongst other things, 
his holidays were fixed at not4nore than twenty 
There were 250 
scholars ; 100 of them were educated free, 50 
for 2s. 6d. each per quarter, and the remaining 
100 for 5s. each per quarter. They began work 
at seven o'clock in the morning, winter and 
summer, and went away at eleven, to return at 
one, and depart at five. Sir Thomas White, 


i who founded St. John’s College, at Oxford, left 
, Shortly afterwards thirty-seven of its scholar- 


ships to the pupils of the school, and ever since 
it has had a most distinguished career. 
Tonbridge School, founded by Sir Andrew 
Judd, in 1553, has always been under the con- 
trol of the Skinners’ Company, and is the oldest 
of the Companies’ schouls. Oundle, close to 
Fothcringhay, of Mary Queen of Scots celebrity, 
founded by Sir William Laxton in 1556, and 
under the patronage of the Grocers’ Company, 
coming next. The Grocers’ School itself, which 
bears the same arms as those of the Northamp- 


' tonshire school, was only founded in 1873. The 


Company, which bears the nine cloves so beloved 
by the tounder of Rugby, is, however, a very old 
oue, the ‘‘Pepperers” dating from 1361; 
“ grocer,” derived from dealers en gras, or whole- 
sale dealers, being a modern form. The school 
of the Mercers’ Company, now near St. Michael's 
Church, College Hill, has experienced a good 
inany changes of residence, but at last it seems 
to have come to an anchor. 

Of the other schools included in our list, thst 
of the Stationers’ Company, established in 1838. 
in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, on the site of 
Samuel Jolinson’s garden, its Head Master now 


| occupying the grand old lexicographer’s aitting- 


room, is fast coming to the front rank ; while 
the schools of the Haberdashers—the Company 
which gives away over £8,000 every year in 


Hugh Oldham carly in the days of Henry vitt., | which had successively belonged to the Duke | scholarships, ete.—are distinguished as well for 
comes next ; and then comes the Old School of | of Buckingham, the Marquis of Exeter, and the | their extent, there being close on a thousand 


Durham, coeval with the foundation of the 
cathedral in 1541. 


Earls of Snssex—having been selected as an | 
\ eligible building, one Kichard Hills gave £500 { 


pupils, as for the quality of the instruction and 
the success of the venture. 
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(Sums received to May 3rd.) 


April 29.—Per A. B. Hampson (St. John 
Street Road), £1 68. 10d.; Per James 
Rennie, jun. (Glasgow), 8s.; Per G. Harvi- 
son, 11s.; Per Miss 8, Cumming (Dublin), 
10s. ; Per G. P. Girling (Dublin), £4 108. ; 
Per F. B, Girling (Dublin), £2; Per E. 0. 
ambrovk (Dover), 23. 6d.; Per David 
Graham (Workington), £1; Per E. R. 
Cannon (Anerley. Road), 58. ; Per Fredk. 
Couk (Wood Groen), Us. 2d.; Per W. RB. 
Myhill (Birmingham), 158.; Per Harold 
Wool (Newport, Mon.), 128.; Per Maurice 
F. Ferry (Guildford), 12, 6d. ; Per Hugh 
Richmond (Glasgow), 88. 0; F. RE, 

. G. M., E. M., 1s. Gd.; Per Alfred W. 
Saunders (Newport Pagnell), 17s. 8d. ; 
Lewis H. Tiarks (Loxton Rectory), 1 
‘A Guinea-pig (St. Leonards-on-Sea), 18. 
Wer Hugh J. Meacock (Rusholme), 38. Gd.; 
Per W. J. Edwards (Cardiff), 2s. 10d. ; 
Rayne Board School, per Burton Nichol, 
33. 1d.; Per Mark Edmondson (Askam-in- 
#urness), 48. 2d.; Per Charles Kinman 
(Biggleswade), 8; Per G. Percy Tait 
Wandsworth), £168. 1d. ; Per E. Blurton 
Stourbridge), 138. 6d.; Per Thomas J. 
‘Thorp (Goole Grammar School), £6 
Per Johu H. Williams (Kirkcaldy), £1 18s.; 
G., 5s.; Situated Boys, Shoeblacks, and 
Firewood Makers of Boys’ Refuge, Man- 
chester, £1 4s.; Four Brothers (Whitburn, 
N.B.), 4. ; Fred. Fielden (Walsden), 28. ; 
Per Thomas Burge (Faringdon), 2s. 6d. ; 
‘HL. C. (Axminster), 18.; S. F. Crisp (South- 
ampton), Is.; W. J, Maber and Brother 
(Eastleigh), %.; Per H. E. Watkins, 
28. 74d. ;..Per James Pott (Macclesfield), 
138. 1d.; Per Frank Green. 58.; Per W. E. 
Whitby (Southwell), 88; Per T. H. Brear- 
Jey (Rochdale), £1 38. 2d.; A Former 
Subscriber (Sale Moor), 1s. 
Per E. H. Barton (Manchester), 88. 64. ; 
Fer Samuel Willéon, @1 1s.; Per James 
Dymoek, jun. (Linlithgow), £1 8s. ; Per 
W. R. Lewis (Ford), 93. Gd.: Per Alfred 
Lidyd (Leamington), 14s. 2d. ; Per F. N. 
‘Thornton (Whitby), 28. Gi. ; Per James 
Lambert (Leeds), 108.; Per Edwin Page 
Alloa), 78. 9d.; Per E. M. Cheeseright 
(Ely), 38. ; Per Mr. John Kimber (White- 
chapel), 128. 6d.; Per W. E. Beckett 
(Lancaster), 138.3 Per W. E, Pounds (Hun- 
gerford), 18.30.; Aerd. Sayers (Barnsbury), 
13s. 6d. ; Harold Apedaile (Horsham), 
6a; Per Geo. W. Lacey (Luton), 


£8 


Own Lite- 

boat and 

Hospital 
Hund, 


a 
Amount previously acknowledged ..£1,400 3 11 


10s.; Per E. Tiller (Lymington), lis. ; 
Per Henry Deane (Wokingham), 
bs.; Per W. Varney (Buckingham), 4s. 7.; 
Per Frederick G. Pilley (Thornton Heath), 
£5 0s, Gd. ; Jumbo, 6d.; Per William B, 
Clarke (Liverpool), 108.; Per Frank Wells, 
£1108. ; Fer William North, 6s. 3d.; Per 
G. E. Johnston, 15s.; Per D. M. Harries 
(Bryn Amman), 6s.; Edmond, Cecile, and 
Horace Mansion, 38.; Per H. Mansion, 
lod. ; Per C. W. Cook (Waltham Cross), 
10s.; Geo. Underwood (Luton), 28. 6d, ; 
Per G. F. Alldritt (Erdington), 14s.; Per 
Joseph Dickson (Weston-super-Mare), 
88. 3d. ; Per Frank Chase (Kingsbridge), 
bs. 44. ; Per William Spiers (Glasgow), 
£1 1s.; Per Charles Baylis (Exeter), 88.64.; 
Per Wm, Small (Kirkcaldy), £138; Per 


Robert J. R. Laurie (Greenock), 168. ; . 


Per Geo. SouthwelP (Exford National 
School), £1; Per C. B. Low (Dollar), 
£18, Gd; Per C. E, Gill (High Wycombe), 
188,; Per C. A. G. (Woodford), 7% 


May 1.— Per Alfred Flack (Old Change, 
E.C.), 58.; R. Watson (Totnes), la; H. 
Bailey (Great Wild Street, w.c.), 58.; Per 
L. E. Neale (Aston Cross), £1 48. 10d. ; 
Five Little Folks (Cardiff), 2e. 2d.; Per 
Geo. Munro Miller (Putney), 7s. Gd. ; Per 
W. Newsom, jun., 68.; Per Ivor M. Johns, 
£1; Per F. 8. Day (Hackney), 178, 3d. ; 
Per D. F. W. Parlare (Tranent), 158, 6d. ; 
Per A. be Gribben (Sale), 10s.; Per J. 
Mascull, 28. 31.; A. J. Walden (Shirley), 
98. ; Pe “Niven Hutchison (Hinckley), 
£1 1s. 3d.; Per LU. E. Sands (Oldham), 
J4e. 8d. ; Per Marry Chapman (Dartford), 
£3 138. 6d. ; Per J. Henry Robson (New- 
castle-on-Tyne), 2s.; Nil Desperandum, 
28, 6d.; Per E. Keyworth (Aylesbury), 78.; 
Per Ernest P. Taylor (Cambridge), 118, ; 
Per C. A. Whitcombe (Shirland Road, W.), 
12s.; Per H. G. Adamson (Paddington), 98.; 
Per H. Algar (Queen's Park, W.), 28.; Per 
Henry Grigg (Greenwich), 10s. 
E. Averington (Worthin; 
Kirby (Newport, Mon.), 
G. W. Huntley (Bath), 7s. ; Per H. Lums- 
day (Irvine), 5s.; James Duff (Perth), 
1s. 3d. ; Per Frank Holt (Lesbury), 12s, ; 
Per — Holt (Lesbury), 4d.; Per Mary, 
Lizzie, and Amy Holt (Lesbury), 8. 2d. ; 
Per H. J. Holt (Lesbury), 33, 6d. ; James 
‘Mill (West Calder), 1s.; Per Albert Fisher 
(South Norwood), £1; Fizzer, ad.; W. 


‘Watson (Oldbury), 5s.; Per H. J. Bingham ~ 


(Diss), 58. Gd. ; Two Australians (Ealing), 
1s, 6d.; Per Horace Miles (Birmingham), 
&8.; Per W. F. Crage (Norwood), 28.; Per 
Henry W. Gale (Lincoln), 12s. 6d. ; Per T. 
Christian (Liverpool), £2 18.; Fer S. Gil- 
Lingham (Blandford), 148.; Per Samuel R. 
Clay (Oldham), 88. 1d. ; Per Gilbert Shel- 
don (Congleton), 3s. 6d. ; C, H. G. Prance 
(Plymouth), 153.; J. M. (Paisley), 9d.; Per 
David Spence (Dublin), 128.; Per Miss 
Beatrice Reynolds (Wanstead), 28. 6d. ; 
Per R. J. 8. McKechney (Forest Gate), 
10s.; J. P. Norton (Coventry), 1s. 6d.; Per 
Werbert Brooke (Dewsbury), 10s.; Per 
Fred. R, Scott (Doncaster), 23. 6d. ; Per 
A. E. Elderstin (Coates), 58.; Per Thos. 
G. McGown (Birmingham), Ga. 5d. ; Per 
Herbert G. Lewis (Clifton), 158. Gd. ; Per 
Arthur Pope (Dartford), 108. ; Per G. W. 
Hewett (Newington), 12s. 9d.; Per ¥. 
Collingwood, £1 6s, Gd.; Per F. Cock 
(Penzance), 1s. 9d.; Per F. J. Nettle (8t° 
Blazey), 10s.; W. Barnes (43, Avondale 
Square), 1s.; Per H. 0. Chatterton (Wat- 
ford), 43. 6d.; Per Robert Roche (Dum- 
fries), £1; Per Edward Eady (Wrexham), 
£1; Per C. E. Pratt (Bristol), 2s. Cd. ; 
Warren Bare (Stamford), 58.; Fred and 
Cecil Davies (Cardiff), 18.; Per R. 8. Hey- 
wood (Anerley Road), 118, 8d. ; Per Wm. 
Thompson (Glargow), 128.; Per Toward 
Boosey (Greenwich), lis.; Per Charles 
Hemus (Harborne), 10s, ; Per J. D. Nut- 
tall (Bury), 15s.; Per Maurice Douglas 
Bell (Tonbridge), 58.; Per R. H. Williams, 
1s. Gd.; Per F. Chapman (Tunbridge 
Wells), 68. Gd.; Padger (Malvern), 3s, 3d.; 


-- £53 16 103 


Per Abraham Quick (Tiverton), 12s. 6d. ; 
Per James Belford (Nottingham), 12s.7d.; 
F. Kneebone (Bedford), 2s, ; Per Brian 
Raves, £2 28.; Per Anna Kirby (Nar- 
Dorough), 15s.; Arthur Little (Ramsgate), 
10s.; John Sharp Jobbing (Morpeth), 6d. ; 
James Sharp Jobbing, 1s.; Per A. H. 
Saunders (Stourbridge), 3s. 4d.; Per Wm. 
Allan (Strathaven), £1 4s. 3d.; Per A. 
Cooper (Preston), ; Per F. B. Grove 
(London, N.), 1s.; Per H. Packer (New- 
port, Mon.), £1 1s.; Thomas E. Pearson 
(Brackley), 18. Gd. ; H. C. Bayley (Cray- 
brow-Lymm), 108.; N. D. (Worcester), 6d.; 
Per Edward Green (Bath), 138.; Per 
Charles Toplis (Gracechurch Street), 5s. ; 
Per A.S, Miller (London, E.C.), 198. 6d. ; 
Per Bertie and Sydney Arnold (West 
Brompton), 12s. 6d.; F. H.Owers (Chelms- 
ford), 15s.; Per Charles Johnson, 58. ; Per 
H. D. Bichmond (Crouch End), 58. 4d. ; 
W. B. Gilchrist (Acock's Green), 10s. ; 
Per ¥. Broome (Derby), 58.; Per J. R. 
Finns (Leicester), 1s. 5d. ; Per J. D. Mur- 
dock (Leicester), Gs. 1d.: Per J. Barber 
(Birmingham), ls. 8d.; Fer C. B. Liberty, 
6s, 2d.; Per Kigar Salmon, £1; Per Jas. 
Graham (Guildford), 7s. 4d.; Per William 
Hall (Trinity Square, k.c.), 78. Gd.; Per 


Robert Nicholson (New Barnet), £1 178.0d. £54 9 1 


May 2.—Armstrong and Leonard (Clapham), 
2s. Gd.; H. R, Wakelin, £1 4s, 6d.; Per 
Geo. Robinson (Liverpool), 38. 9d. ; Per 
James Pomfret (Royton), 10s.; Per T. 
Cargill, 108.; Per Thos, Bunney (Oadby), 
£1 138. Od. ; Samuel J. Bradley (Birming- 
ham), 18.; Per John G. Hatchard 
(Harrow), £3 48. Gd. ; H. Beckwith (Mil- 
ford Haven), 15: Per H. Temple Wilcox 
(Hammersmith), 78.; Per Lewis Porter 
(Manchester), 58. ; John Lawson (Forres), 
1s.; Per Henry Rogers (Eccles), £378. 3d. ; 
Per N. Christopherson, 4s. 9d.; Per G. E. 
Leach (Rochdale), 128. 8d. ; 3f. P. (Edg- 
baston), 108.; Per J. W. George Mills 
(Stroud), 118. 9d.; Per Bertram Pretty 
(Sittingbourne), 7s. Gd.; Per James W. 
Cox (Hull), 133.; Per T. J. Day, 10s.; 
E. W. and G. Houghton (Dalston), 5s. ; 
Per E. E. B. (Liverpool), 38. ; Per W. B. 
Morgan (Manchester), 88. 8d. ; Per Rich. 
H. Pardoe, 158. 2d.; H. Pond (Sillingham, 
Maldon), 1s.; R. 8. K. Hemsley (South- 
sea), 1s.; T. 8. Beardsmore (Hinckley), 28. 
Per F. A. Evaus (Birmingham), 28. 6d, ; 
Per Fredk. Morgan (Talgarth), 6s.; Per 
H. Walkington (Hull), Gs. 2d.; Per Miss 
and G. H. Woodhead (Leeds), £2 148. Gd.; 
Master Reeve (Grantham), 10s.; G. 8. 
(Edinburgh), 68. ; Per R. Higham (Stock- 
port), 4s. 7d.; China Chickens (Birming- 
ham), 1s; Per Edgar Manns, 48. 30. ; Per 
Herbert Haine (Churckam Lawn), 13s. ; 
Per N. Gemmel, jun. (etitton), 6s.; J.T.B. 
(Chelsea), 3d... 0. ae 


May 3.—Per Henry Hall, 5s. 10d.; Per 
C. Moseley (Old Kent Road), £3 138. 2d.; 
Per Albert F. Dodson (Walbrook), 10s. ; 
Per J. E. Smith (Leicester), £1; Per 
Edgar Holding (Cheltenham), 7s. ; Per C. 
Copsey (Malden), £1 38.6d.; Per‘ Jumbo" 
(Ealing), 38. 2d.; Per Miss Sarah Corner 
(Nottingham), £1; W. F. Lofthouse (South 
Norwood), 58. ; P. E. T. (Brixton), 18. 6d.; 
Samivel Veller, 1s.; T. E, Archeson and 
E. E. Betts (Birkenhead), 28,; M. M. L, 
and W. Moodie (St. Francois Beance, 
Canada), 6a.; BM. Meleery (Doagh), 148. 6d.; 
Daddy Snooks, 1s.; F, Ashman (Bath), 8d.; 
Per John J. Johnston (Darlington), 88. 6d.; 
John and Willie Anstice (South Pethere 

V. 11. Chambers (Camberwell), 

W. M. (Peckham), Is.; Per 

Dr. Gordon Stables (Twyford), £7 28.; Per 

E. K. Martin (Altrincham), £7 12s. dd. ; 

Per Alex. Durward (Crouch End), £1; Per 

R, W. Outram, 5s.; Per G. S. Tew (Basing- 

stoke), 48.: James Eadie (Ireland), 68. ; 

James Gulliford (Mysore, India), £1 3a. 6d. 
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Correspondence. 


ONE OF YeuR READERS. — Mr Richard Turpin was 
born in 1711, and, most desétvedly, hanged in 1739. 


REENIGNE.—Soap or grease your feet, and you will 
avoid blisters. Inthe last war the Germans wore no 
socks, but used a square piece of soft linen saturated 
with tallow and wrapped round the foot. 


BEE-KEEPER.—Your bees would do no harm in the 
neighbourhood, but there is no saying what the 
people next door to you might not imagine. 


.—Read our article on General 


ALLAN GREEN.—Had you looked carefully you 


No, 150, under date October 20. 


8. H. H.—Wash your paint-rushes in turpen- 
tine, or soft-soap aud water. 


/R. T. R.—1. In strict architectural parlance—yes ; in 
ordinary language—no, The house should be larger 
than the villa, and the villa than the cottage ; but in 
almost every suburban street where the houses are 
identical in’ size, plan, and construction, you will 
fiud one man calling his dwelling a “ house,” his next- 
door neighbour rejoicing in a “villa,” while his 
friend to the left is satisfied with a “cottage,” and 
his next-door-but-ene proclaims itself to be a 
“lodge.” 

R. W. BLACKMORE.—Drop your shells into hot water, 
and gradually increase its temperature to boiling- 
point. When they are quite dry rub them over with 
a little olive-oil. Sea-shells shonld be seeped in 
water till the salt is extracted. Coral is bleached by 
being boiled in water to which oxalic acid has been 
added. 


Max.—The Maze, indexed as Labyrinth, appeared in 
No. 8 


Lorna Doone.—1. You ought not to have touched the 
young mice, nor even have looked at them, until 
they began to run about. That was the reason the 
mother killed them. 2. The dead doe very likely ate 
something that gave it inflammation. Try feeding 


dity. They then want less sloppy food. 


8. P.—Thanks for your letter. Kingston's “ Powder 
Monkey to Admiral,” and Mrs. Kileart’s “Jack and 
John,” both commenced in our first number, and 
finished in our thirty-seventh. We have no more 
weekly numbers of them. You can only get them in 

Monthly Parts. 
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would have seen tke acknowledgment in | 
| B. Sr. C. F.—1. The move is continued after the king 


principally on canary-seed, which mice eat with avi- | 


Rory.—A beginner need not worry himself about the 
points of a violin. Learn to play first, and then, 


when you understand what you are about, go in for 
an “old master” if you please; but of the 
merits of such instruments are ima and the 


copies are just as good. In fact, nine-tenths of the 


Amatis, Stradivaris, Guarn and Bergonzis 
been made in Paris, cooked in Brussels, and labelled 


in Lambeth, to be ‘picked up as bargains” in Soho. 


JumBo.—To bore a hole through a glass make 
your drill white-hot, and then ph it into mer. 
cury, Use camphor dissolved in its of turpentine 
to lubricate with, and you will get through the glass 
as easily as through a piece of mahogany. 


SHANKY.—The old toll-bars consisted of cross-bars, 
topped with pikes and spear-heads to prevent horses 


jumping them. Instead of being hinged they turned 
ona pin. Hence turnpike 


is crowned, and the next man is taken as the king 
stares for the other side of the board. 2. Yes. 3 Not 
yet. 


A CONSTANT READER.—To tell you all you want to 
know would occupy far too much of aged 
space. We must refer you back to our les on 
Boys’ Dogs, or to a book called “ Ladies’ Bogs,” by 
Dr. Gordon Stables, published by Messrs. Dean and 
Son, price 5s. We may inform you, however, that 
dogs are seldom or never judged nowadays by points. 
Yours is a well-bred one, 


H. R. P.—As soon as a mastiff or dog of any kind has 
been attacked by distemper, he ought to be seea and 
treated by a regular vet. You yourself = 
ever, do a deal of by nursing the 
ing him clean, an ae | he wants for 
needs. Good food, given little and 


clean water. The nursing in distemper 
battle. < 


H. E. 8.- The distance is measured by 
oe woe by the aj ae displar 
object caused by your change o! 
of your chimney-pots from the Pttom 
den, and note the angle the line of sight 

e chimney ft 


7 


the horizon ; then look at th 
end of the garden, and note the 
struct a triangle having the two an 
being the distance between the two 
which you made your observations. 


PopraiL.—l. Yes. 2, Captain Cowper 
was one of the inventors of tu 
born in 1819, and drowned in HM, 
Bay of Biscay in 1870. 3. You would 
good from one of the first-class E 
shops. 
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THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH WATER. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


{* Yarp was himself again by this time, and after conferring with 
\ Mr. Bree, who was almost disabled, he set the crew to work. 

“‘ Now, my lads,” he said, “ get hold of all the timber you can 
casks, gratings, everything. We must make a raft and put to sea 
again as soon as ever the weather moderates. I would sooner trust 
to the waves, while we can have a plank under our feet, than to 
Moors or Arabs, let alone Berberers and Algerines. There don’t 


“Driven forward with naked feet over the ground.” 
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seem to be any of either sort about, what- 
ever they may call themselves, so bear a 
hand, and we may get away from this 
precious country, and shake off the dust 
from our feet against it, before ever any 
onc of ’em knows that we have been nearit.” 

“ Quite right, Yapp,” Mr. Wren ob- 
served, in his usual piping tone. ‘All 
hands to save wreckage and prepare raft.” 

“Bless his heart,” said Yapp, turning 
away with a laugh; ‘‘he has got a spirit, 
he has.” 4 

The men wioked at each other, and 
would, perhaps, have laughed at the little 
officer if they had been less miserable, but 
they set to work with alacrity, and the 
example of his cheerfulness and self-re- 
liance helped to cheer them up more, per- 
haps, than they were themselves aware. 

They were all very busy collecting the 
fragments, hauling them on to the beach, 
and tying them together, when suddenly 
the dog, which had been lying down a 
short distance from them, uttered an angry 
growl, and then fell to barking furiously, 
and the next moment a ciamour of many 
harsh voices was heard from among the 
sandbanks at their rcar. The cords fell 
from their hands, and they stood aghast 
at seeing a large company of men advanc- 
ing towards them with guns in their 
hands, some of which were already pre- 
sented at them. 

Before they could resolve what to do 
they found themselves surrounded and 
overpowered, and thrown.to the ground ; 
their clothes were torn from their backs, 
and their hands tied behind them. 

Meantime, the dog, recognising in the 
costume and appearance of these men some 
resemblance to the pirates who had boarded 
the Vesta, cprang at the throat of the fore- 
most of them, and did not loose his hold 
until he had been stabbed in a dozen places 
with their loog knives. This took place 
under the eyes of Mr. Wren, who, regard- 
ing the animal as his preserver, was 
almost beside himself at seeing it so 
brutally destroyed. But neither he nor 
any one else could do anything to prevent 
it. 

It would be difficult to conceive anything 
more fierce or barbarous than the appcar- 
ance of these natives. They were tall and 
well-formed, of dark complexion, with 
sandy, wild-looking beards; their faces 
were streaked with lines of ycllow, stained 
or tattowed; some of them were half naked, 
others wore a shirt, tied round the waist 
with the haik, a piece of linen about six 
yards long twisted about the head and 
body; some of them were barefooted; 
others wore red boots or babouches; all were 
armed with very long guns, the red cloth 
cases of which, when not in use, were 
twisted about their heads like turbans; 
they had also long knives in their girdles, 
and some few carried javelins or pistols. 
At the slightest show of resistance on the 
part. of their prisoners they pricked them 
with the points of their knives, or dealt 
them heavy blows, reviling them with loud 
and discordant cries, and driving them be- 
fore them over the hot, slippery sand-banks 
towards the interior of the country. 

Although none of the party were ac- 
quainted with the language of thcir cap- 
tors, they were able, partly by signs, and 
partly by the use of a few Arabic words 
which some of them had previously picked 
up. to understand and cummunicate with 
them. Some of the Arnbs could speak o 
little Italian, and one or two who had been 
on board ship knew even a few sentences 
of Englieh We shall not attempt to de- 


scribe the signs employed, nor repeat the 
jargon which the unhappy captives made 
use of; but shall merely give tne substance 
of what passed between them and their 
captors. 

Driven forward with naked fect over the 
ground, which was full of sharp stones 
and thorns from the furze and other 
prickly shrubs which grew around, the 
prisoners made no halt until they arrived 
ata kind of village, where a number of 
women and children flocked to the doors 
of the huts to gazeupon them. The latter 
soon took to flight, hiding themselves 
within or behind the huts; and some even 
of the women followed their example; 
while others stood and spat at them, and 
poured out curses against them as infidels 
and dogs. The fair complexion of their 
skin was a matter of surprise to these 
peuple, and they heard the exclamation 
Nazarene, and jin (genius or demon) applied 
to them with looks of wivgled alarm and 


| detestation. 


The boys of the party, Max and Jack, 
attracted particular attention, from their 
slightness und fairness, the Arab children 
gazing at them open-mouthed, running 
away in alarm. returning again to ‘snatch 
a fearful joy,” throwing stoncs or even 
knives at them, which they had great diffi- 
culty in evading, tied as they were, hand 
and foot; but Mr. Yapp, although equally 
disabled, shouted at them with his stento- 
rian voice, made himself hideous with 
grimaces, and displayed such strength of 
limb in his cfforts to break out upon them 
that they ran off crying out, ‘Jin, jin!” 
and were glad to keep their distance from 
bim, as if he had indeed been an evil demon 
insecurely chained. 

Beforo night came on the prisoners were 
separated from cach other, and distributed 
among the occupants of the village; there 
was some quarrelling over this division of 
the spoil, Jack and the midshipman being 
objected to as of little or no value (espe- 
cially the latter) on account of their youth- 
ful and delicate appearance. It was 
evident that the Arabs, or more properly 
Riffians, intended to carry them away and 
sell them as slaves. Jack had been hoping 
that, whatever troubles might be in storefor 
them, they should be kept together and 
eventually brought to some port where a 
European consul was resident, and so re- 
leased. To be separated from all his com- 
rades and carried away to the interior of 
Africa alone, without hope of rescue, was a 
more Creadful fate than he had contem- 
plated. Yet this seemed to be the lot as- 
signed to him by his captors, as well as to 
poor little Wren; for they were set aside 
while the men were driven off by their 
severa! owncra. 

“« What are they going to do with us?” 
said Jack to his companion in misery. 

“*I can’t tell,” the other answered. 
«Perhaps, as they seem to think we are of 
no use, they will Ict us go.” 

“If we could get down to the shore 
again,” said Jack, looking about him, ‘‘we 
might find a boat, ora plank even, and get 
away.” 

“We must wait till it is dark,” said 
Max; ‘‘and then, if they will give us a 
chance ; but—but—” 

“But what?” Jack asked, sccing that 
the poor little fellow's tecth chattered. 
** What is it you are afraid of 2” 

“T am not afraid,” Max replied, with a 
slight return of officer-like dignity; ‘* but 
—but—” Z 

And then, in epite of himself, tears came 
into his eyes and rolled down his cheeks. 


Jack was not ashamed to give way to his 
distress after the same unmanly fashion ; 
so that for a few moments they cried 
together like a couple of—young boys. 

Some children who saw them from one 
of the huts seemed to enjoy their misery, 
and, now that Mr. Yapp was removed, 
came and threw sand in their facrs, to 
“dry up the waters,” as they said toeach 
other; and the two white Christian boys 
sat there, the centre of a little crowd of 
mockers, till these were called away by 
their mothers, who had themselves been 
standing at their doors, looking on ap- 
provingly and enjoying the diversion. Mux 
and Jack were soon afterwards taken away 
to one of the huts, and compelled to lie 
down upon the naked floor, and to pass the 
night there in a corner from which escape 
would be impossible. ‘These huts were 
wretched places, formed of a few stakes 
driven into the ground, with reeds or 
branches of trees tied to them, and the 
whole emeared over with clay, mixed like 
the bricks of the Egyptians, with straw or 
stubble. A few of them were more substan- 
tial, being of rough stones skilfully put to- 
gether; they were covered with thatch or 
reeds, and were nine or ten feet in height, 
having openings in the sides for light, and 
a small, narrow, close-ftting door. 

A few mats,.a wooden chest or two, a 
few earthen vessels, a pair of small mill- 
stones, resting one upon the other, and 
worked by two women sitting opposite to 
each other, as described in the New Testa- 
ment, constituted nearly the whole of the 
furniture. Tho men and women slept on 
mats suspended like hammocks, or stretched 
upon the floor; s number of chickens came 
inside at night to roost; and the plac 
was as foul and dirty throughout, and 
as plentifully stocked with all manner of 
vermin, a8 can well be conceived. 

Jack and his superior officer, Mr. Wren. 
slept soundly, in spite of the hardness of 
their bed, until aroused by the cackling of 
the fowls over their heads, soon after which 
they were stitred uy by some of the men 
with kicks and shouts, and ordered, by 
unmistakable signs, accompanicd as usual 
with threats and violence, to go outsid: 
and make themselves useful. ‘They wer: 
sent forth barefooted to collect fuel from 
the stunted shrubs and bushes with which 
the country around was covered, and were 
afterwards driven away to a swampy place 
with jars and goatskins, which were to bs 
filled with water. Tho water had to be 
collected first in holes which they scoopr«t 
out with their hands; it was foul with 
mud and slime, and there was but little of 
it, but.it tasted like nectar to the boys, who 
were parched with thirst, haviug had 
nothing but a small quantity of milk to 
drink since they had been in the hands ct 


.| the Riffs. The shortness of the supply 


which they brought back called forth abuse 
and persecution from their masters, who 
sent them a second time to the watering- 
place. When they returned they found 
the Arabs at their morning meal, which 
consisted of scones or cakes made of barley 
or maize, with milk from the sheep aud 
goats. Some fragments were thrown to 
the two boys, but as they were not quick 
enough in snatching them up, most of the 
food was carried off by the dogs, of which 
there were a great number always about, xt 
which the men and women, scarcely mre 
human than their four-footed companions, 
manifested no little amusement. These 
dogs, poor, starved, mangy-looking ani- 
mals, feeding upon offal, were a great 
trouble to our friends, following them 
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wherever they went, ready to fly at them 


ut word from their masters, and keeping 
them constantly on the alert to protect 
their naked legs from their attacks. To 
them the milk that could be spared was 
often given, while the boys looked on, faint 
with hunger. ‘Let the dogs feed to- 
gether,” the men would say; “dogs with 
dogs.” And it was only after the four- 
footed beasts were satistied that a scanty 
allowance was poured out for the boys in 
the same vessels which the dogs had licked. 

The greater part of the day was spent by 
the two boys in watching the sheep and 
goats, which were brought home at night 
to be milked. The heat was excessive ; 
there had been no rain for months; and 
although that part of the country which 
borders on the Mediterranean is for the 
most part very fertile, the ground was now 
parched, and the pasturage dried up; so 
that the flocks returned in the evening 
with their dugs almost empty. Yet their 
amilk, and that of a few camels, was to form 
the chief sustenance of the men and their 
familics. Jack and his helper, poor Wren 
(for such was thcir relative position now in 
the estimation cf the Arabs, who looked 
upon the latter as too small to be geod for 
anything’ , were abused and maltreated as 
if they had been the cause of the short 
supply. They were ordered to milk the 
goats, but were of course unskilled in such 
operations, and met with additional ill- 
treatment for their clumsiness. 

«* May your great-grandfathers be burnt, 
wretched Nazarines! Reptiles of the slimc 
of the earth!” Such were the terms of 
abuse to which they soon became accus- 
tomed. They were at first unable, through 
their ignorance of the language, to appre- 
ciate the force and eloquence of these im- 
precations, but the blows with which they 
were freely accompanied were only too in- 
telligible. 

After a few days of this treatment the 
boys were almost worn out. They lay 
down at night upon the floor of their hut, 
which was moist with filth, without any- 
thing to cover them, aching in every limb, 
and almost ravenous with hunger. Their 
skin, having been exposed all day to the 
burning heat of the sun, was cracked and 
blistered, and they were inwardly consumed 
with thirst. They could not rest, but 
talked to each other in whispers long after 
everything in the tent was quiet, plannin, 
how they might escape from this wretche 
state of bondage; but at every movement 
the dogs, which lay in the door of the hut, 
snarled, and the hens overhead cackled, 
fluttered, and scolded. Even the feathered 
fowls seemed to be in league against them, 
or at least to claim their right to join in 
the general persecution. 

They almost wished that they had been 
drowned in their efforts to escape from the 
wreck. Life under such conditions was a pro- 
tracted misery, and could not last very long; 
but they tried to encourage one another 
and to submit to God’s will. Yes, God was 
with them even there, and they felt that 
they were in His hands. He would deli- 
ver thom, or else take them to Himself; 
und they made up their minds to wait pa- 
tiently, as patiently as they could, till He 
should come to their relief, and bring them 
out of their distress. 

Thus tranquillised, they at length fell 
asleep, and enjoyed for three or four hours 
complete exemption from their woes, 
dreaming of home and friends whose much- 
loved faces it did not seem likely that they 
would ever see again in their waking mo- 
ments. 


Our friends had been in captivity little 
more than a weck, when soon after day- 
brenk there was a great stir among the 
Arabs. Some of the party who had been 
about all night came in, bringing informa- 
tion which the boys judged from the ex- 
citement it produced to be of great import- 
ance; and from the occasional glances 
with which they themselves were favoured, 
it was cvident that they were, in some way 
or other, connected with the tidings. In- 
stead of being ordered to do their work as 
usual, they were thrust into a corner of 
the hut and kept there under guard while 
an animated dispute went on among the 
men, the result of which was that they 
were led forth and driven by three or four 
Arabs towards a wood or junglo near at 
hand. : 

They noticed that horses were being 
brought out and saddled, and that two or 
three camcls were kneeling on the ground 
to receive their loads. A journey was to 
be made, and that in haste, for hurry and 
bustle prevailed everywhere. 

The two boys limped along with diffi- 
culty, their feet sore and swollen, and their 
strength much reduced by the privations 
and sufferings which they had undergone ; 
and they were not disposed to make the 
best of themselves, for they thought that 
if it should appear to their captors that 
they were incapable of travelling they 
might possibly be left to themselves, or at 
least less strictly guarded. 80 they crept 
along very slowly, notwithstanding the 
threats and imprecations of those who fo?- 
lowed them. 

Presently the Arabs began again to 
quarrel amongst themselves. Two of them 
were of the Berber race; the third was of 
darker complexion, and wore a bernous, o 
kind of white linen mantle, with a cape 
and hood. The two former laid hold of 
the boys roughly and drew their knives, 
while the other, after protesting, stood 
apart and looked on, as if he would have no 
part in the business, 

“They are going to murder us!” Mr. 
Wren exclaimed. He had anticipated this 
fate from something that he had observeél 
when they were first separated from the 
men. It was evident now that the latter 
were about to be driven into the interior 
of the country, while the boys were to be 
disposed of summarily as useless encum- 


brances. They wished now that they had | 


shown more alacrity in their movements, 
though really almost incapable of it. 

Jack made no reply, but fell upon his 
knees, and the midshipnian followed his 
example. There was no help for them 
upon earth; they could not epeak to these 
barbarous people to plead with them for 
their lives; and if they could have found 
words it would have been impossible 
perhaps to touch their hearts. But there 
was One above who could understand their 
language, whose ears were ever open to 
their cry, and whose hand could reach them 
even in the midst of their enemies. 

The three men stood still for a few mo- 
ments, watching the two boys as they 
prayed, with looks of wonder. 

‘* Mashallah !—In the name of God,” 
one of them exclaimed, ‘‘do these Naza- 
renes pray?” 

“Yes,” said the other; ‘‘ Shetaan 
(Satan) is their god ; they pruy to him.” 

Then followed an eager disputation 
among the men, each shouting at the other 
in his turn, pointing alternately to the 
boys, who remained upon their knees, and 
to the heavens above. The Mohammedans 
believe that a Christian has no other para- 


dise than this world; the Moslems alone 
have hope of a better life hereafter. 
Strange, that with such 1 creed they 
should be so eager to render the short span 
of life more miserable than it necd be to 
those who have no better hope beyond it. 

These men seemed to be surprised that 
“unbelievers” should worship any deity, or 
perhaps that they should be able to display 
such trust and calmness in the hour of ex- 
treme peril. 

‘Get up,” one of them said to Jack, 
lifting him by the arm. 

“ La-Alluh-illah- Allah-Mohamined resoul 
Allah!” he exclaimed, pointing to the 
east, and looking into Jack’s face in ex- 
pectation of an answer. 

After a moment's pause he repeated the 
words impatiently. 

“There is one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet,” Mr. Wren whispered ; ‘‘ that is 
what he means.” 

He had heard the formula when on shore 
in the East, and knew its significance. 

“ Ta-Allah-illah-Allah” the man began 
again, and waited; then touched Jack’s 
tongue to let him know that he was to 


say after him. 

“6 Ta-Alluh-illah-Allah,” Jack said, and 
stopped. 

** Mohammed resoul Allah!” the other 
repeated. 


Jack was silent. The man pointed to 
his companions, who stood looking on 
while this scene was being cnacted, and 
the boys understood well that he was him- 
self kindly disposed towards them, and 
that he wished them to profess the Moslem 
faith, that the others might be induced 
to spare their lives. 

“La-Allah,” the man began again; 
and again both Jack and the midshipnan 
repeated tho words with reverence, *t Lu- 
Alluh-illah-Allah—there is but oue God,” 
and stopped. 

“* Mohammed —” the man went on} 
while the other two handled their long 
knives impatiently, ready to plunge them 
into their bodies. 

It was evident that theic lives would be 
spared if only they would repeat the 
Moslem formula; and who could have 
blamed them if they had complied so fer ? 
The two boys looked at each other inquir- 
ingly; and if either of them had shown 
signs of weakness, the other would pro- 
bably have yielded. It was but a mo- 
mentary hesitation. Mr. Wren, remem- 
bering that he was an officer and a 
gentleman, was the first to recover hinself. 
Raising his face towards heaven, he re- 
peated, in a loud and firm voice, 

“ Ta-Allah-illah-Allah,” and shook his 
head to signify that he would go no farther. 

The long knife descended instantly, and 
he was struck with violence to the ground; 
but the point of the weapon had been 
turned aside by the friendly Arab, and 
though brnised and half stupefied by the 
force of the blow, the midshipman was 
as yet unwounded. Thenext moment Jack 
threw himself upon his friend to shield him 
from a repetition of the stroke; but after 
a few words the assassins seemed to relent, 
and stood looking on at their poor little 
victims in silence. 

“*Inahalluh! Please God! So let 
be!” the two Berbers said. 

They then made signs to the boys to re- 
turn to the village, and themselves walked 
on before them. 

Jack and Max, arm-in-arm, and leaning 
upon each other, poured out their heartfelt 
thanks, as they went along, for the wou- 
derful deliverance they had experienced, 


it 
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One God! Yes; one God everywhere 
for those who trust in Him! A God at hand 
and not afar off. They had been brought 
up in this faith, and had perhaps been 
neither more nor less sincere in their pro- 
fession of it, neither more nor less devout 


their age, young and thoughtless like | ward they were nearer to heaven than they 


themselves. But they felt this 
now in a way which had never before hap- 
pened to them. They had witnessed a good 
confession, martyrs already in spirit, though 


d truth | had ever been before. Cut off, indeed, 


from human help, their lot cast in with the 
wild men, and scarcely wilder brutes of the 


wilderness and desert, but nearer to God 


0 martyrdom was the last thing they would in their loneliness, and safe, whatever 
in their conduct as believers than others of | have thought of; and from that day for- ' might befa!l them now—safe in His hands. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BOY’S OWN POULTRY RUN. 


By Gorpow Sranirs, M.D., RN. 


PART IV.—ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF CHICKENS—THE DORKING FOWL—HAMBURGS—SPANISH AND ANDALUSIAN. 


ET me now suppose that you have been 
successful, in so far that your sitting 
hen has hatched a beautiful little brood of 
chickens, Your efforts will then be directed 
to feeding and rearing them, on correct prin- 
ciples, until they are old enough to bring you 
in some money, or, in other words, to repay you 
for your trouble. Now many people leave the 
mother to nurse her chickens in the nest in 
which they wore brought out. This is a bad 
plan, for there is a likelihood of the young thus 
suffering from the attacks of vermin. Change 
the nest, therefore, and, if ible, even the 
abode. Place them on the Root of some well 
shelterod outhouse, for instance, and let the 
mother be placed for some part of the day where 
she can enjoy the luxury of a dust-bath. 
What the chickens must have in order to rear 
them healthful 
and food suited, to them, with plenty of fresh 
air, and, when possible, sunlight. In addition 
to these necessities they need to he carefully 
guarded against their natural enemies—cats and 
rats. You will have prepared your coop before- 
hand; yeu will have bought one, or what is 
better still, you will have constructed it with 
your own hands, and that ever-useful box of 
tools of yours, At all events, your coop is a 
nice roomy one—roomy for the mother as 
well as the chicks, but still light enough to be 
easily moved. in good weather the 
well in such ® place from the first, but if the 
weather be cold and inclement they must be 
housed at night, aud only cooped out on the 
gravel or dry earth a portion of each day. Be 


Fig. |.—Silver-grey Dorking. 


careful where you place the coop ; 
be exposed to wet or high winds 


Thave mentioned sunligl:t as beneficial and even 


are shelter from cold and wet, 


will do 


necessary for the well-being of the chickens, it 
ought to be sugshine from which they can retire 
to shade whenever they wish. You may, there- 
fore, have to shift the Position of the coop 
several times in a day. 

For the first week it would hardly be safe to 
place the coop on the grass, but after that time, 
Broviain it be dry, it will be advantageous to 

lo so. Take the brood out of the coop at night, 
and house them, letting them be placed in a 
clean dry place, with either gravel or straw to 
bed upon. If you elect to fave them in the 
coop close it up, and throw a sack or two over 
it to exclude draughts while permitting ven- 
tilation. 

The earlier they are allowed their freedom in 
the morning the better, for there is one thing 
| that chickens will not do well without, and that 
is grercise. 

If you have two broods hatched about the 
same time, and they are not large, one of the 
mothers will be able enough to take entire 
charge, and the other may be sent back to the 
run. 

You have to consider the feeding of the hen 
as well as the chickens, Feed the former first 
; on grain, and after that she may take a pick 
with her chickens. For the latter, the first or 
earliest food should be delicate and nourishing, 
and should consist of hard-boiled eggs, pounded 
up with stale bread or biscuit crumbs, and 
moistened with milk. This latter, with the 
chill taken off, may also be given to chickens to 
| dyink with much advantage first thing in the 
; morning. Oatmeal or barley- meal draggled 


( of focd at o time. 


See that they do not want for fresh water, 
and plenty of it ; and that the water-dish be a 
proper one—broad-bottomed and flat, so that 
they will not wet themselves, for if they do so 
it will be to their detriment. 

For the first day or two you can hardly feed 
the chickens too often. After four or five days 
the egy-food may be discontinued, and the 
chickens fed every three hours, or oftener, up 
to ten days; then up to thirty days feed four, 
oreyen five times a day. If the days are short, 
candle-light feeding will be required, else the 
birds will grow up weakly. If the weather be 
inclement the food must be more nourishing. 

Changes in diet are very beneficial in rearing 
chickens, and we have many different kinds to 
choose from—bread draggled with milk ; well- 
boiled oatmeal mixed with dry oatmeal and 
bread-crumbs ; rice and milk, Indian meal, or 
barley meal boiled, and cooked potatoes bruised 
and mixed with oatmeal. The scraps frem the 
table should also be given, well cut up, and 
crushed grains, such as wheat and oats. Feed 
regularly, and give enough at a time, but 
nothing to waste. They should never be allowed 


to go hungry, but as soon as they have fed, and 
appear to be satisfied, wait till they are hungry 
aguin. Give them green food to peck at. In 


summer they will be cooped by day out on the 
grass, and removed on to gravel at night. They 
will thus find plenty of insects to eat, and this 
will greatly aid their growth. 

Some fanciers give their chickens bone-dust, 
adding it to the meal, before it is mixed up, in 
the proportion of one part of dust to ten of meal. 


Fig. 2.—Silver-pencilled Hamburgs. 


it should not | with milk may be given next, and bread soaked | It doubtless is a good plan, especially if the 
and although | ina little milk, but only let them have one kind | birds have not so much freedom as is necessary 
to develop their frames and keep them healthy. 
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Plenty of good food, then, and careful and 
‘comfortable cooping, are most essential for the 
successful rearing of chickens, and you must 
never weary in well-doing, if you would have 
‘them repay you for your labour and expenses. 

When the chickens are big enough to leave 


Fig. 3.—Young Spanish Fowls. 


the mother they should be put into a run by 
themselves, and fed regularly on wholesome 
food. It will be as well to separate the cockerels 
from the pullets, if possible. The runs should 
be roomy and dry, and kept scrupulously clean ; 
the water abundant and fresh every day, or 
twice a day, and food given four times daily— 
meal and grain, vegetables, and the scraps from 
the table. 

Do not place small chickens with older ones 
in arun or they will be badly treated, and will 
not thrive in consequence. 

When your birds are four months old, or 
even younger, it will be time to prepare them 
for the market by fattening them. For this 
purpose, about half a dozen are caged together 
in a coop, with a grating as a floor for clean- 
diness’ suke. A screen of some kind is arranged 
in front, so that the birds are in the dark, except 
about an hour before feeding-time and while 
being fed. Gravel is given them, and some- 
times a turf of grass. They are at first allowed 
to fast for several hours in order that they 
may eat the more readily when food is pre- 
sented, and thus not pine on account of being 
shut up. They are to be fed regularly, thrice 
daily, as much as they will eat, but none 
should be left to be wasted. The food gene- 
rally given them is oatmeal mixed with good 
milk, or oatmeal and barley-meal draggled 
with milk, to which a little pounded suet may 
be added. 

As soon as they are fat enough—-which they 
onght to be in about a fortnight—kill and sell 
them—or sell them, at all events. 

A process of cramming is sometimes adopted 
to fatten chickens quickly. 1 do not care to 
describe it. If my readers wish to try it they 
roust learn it elsewhere. The best way of kill- 
ing fowls is, I think, that of severing the 

arteries and veins of the neck with the nite. 
If you see it done once bya poulterer you can 
do it yourself afterwards. Hens should be fat- 
tened and killed at the close of the laying sea- 
son, as it is unprofitable to keep then longer. 

The first of our illustrations in this chapter 
represents a silver-grey Dorking hen. The 
Iorking is generally admitted to be the best 
table-fow] wo possess, and they are also excel- 
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lent mothers. They cannot, however, be well | 


reared except on a dry soil, and, with a good 
grass run. Their eggs are large and excellent, 
and the chickens, where they have every advan- 
tage, grow quickly, aad are fit for the market 


‘at an early age. 


A glance at the engraving will show the 
general style and build of the bird—the smallish, 
neat head; the pretty comb, upright when 
rose, falling when single ; the square-built and 
compact body ; the short, sturdy legs, and the 
well-positioned extra toe. 

The white Dorking is a very lovely bird. 
What is called the Cuckoo Dorking is a greyish? 
coloured bird, with speckles or pencillings of a 
darker colour. 

Our next illustration (Fig. 2) represents a 

air of silver-pencilled Hamburgs. They are 

autifully shaped birds, though small. With 
the exception of the deaf-ears, which are white, 
the face furnishings are a bright red ; the comb 
is rose, broad in front, but tapering behind ; 
the head small and well-formed. The whole 
body is small, but neat, and well knit together, 
and the bearing sprightly and upright. 

There are Mack Hamburgs, golden-pencilled 
and silverand golden-spangled Hamburgs. They 
are not only pretty birds to keep, but exceed- 
ingly good layers, and not given to sitting too 
often; and, although not heavy birds, are 
nevertheless delicious table fowls. They are 
not very strong in constitution, and, if kept 
at all, must have plenty of liberty and a good 
grass run. 

Fig. 3 represents a pair of young Spanish 
fowls, and Fig. 4 cousins of theirs—namely, an 
Andalusian cock and hen. Glancing at the 
cock in Fig. 3, we observe that he is a bird of 
somewhat bold and upright bearing, with a 
large head, surmounted by an immense single 
comb. This latter is, like the wattles, of a bright 
scarlet colour, and the face and deaf-ears are 
white. The comb is not only large, but it 
stands erect ; is nicely arched, and deeply and 

retty evenly serrated. The wattles are very 
long, and should he fine; the deaf-ears are also 
long. The legs are long, the thighs fine, and 
the toes thin and somewhat long. The bird 
is larger than the last-named, and the body is 
extremely neat, and the whole bearing jaunty. 

The comb in the hen falls over. 

The black Minorcas are much the same in 
all points, but the face itself is red instead of 
white, 


The, Andalusian is the same in points as the 
black Minorca, but differs in colour, being a 
kind of slate colour, sometimes laced with 
black, and the cock’s hackles may be a beauti- 
ful glossy black. 

Spanish fowls have much to recommend them 


Fig. 4.—Andalusian Cock and Hen. 


To begin with, they are very pretty and 
sprightly—somctimes, indeed, rather much so, 
for they are at times difficult to keep in a run 
owing to their ability to mount. They are 
good layers, however—excellent indeed, and 
do not sit. The eggs are large and good in 
flavour, though some deny the quality. The 
objection to them is that they are not good 
table fowls, Dorkings are usually chosen to 
hatch the eggs, and as they are not at first 
very strong, being naked, it is not advisable to set 
the eggs until the season is somewhat advanced, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MATCH OF THE SEASON. 
A CRICKETING STORY. 

By rue Rey. Tsomas Keywortn, 
Author of “ Dick the Newsboy,” “Green and Grey,” ete, 
(Continued from page 675.) 

N the far corner of the cricket-ground there 

was a small plantation with a narrow strip 
of turf bebind it. Webster and Sanders were often 
there together, and the boys declared that 
Webster was teaching the little fellow how to 
meet the ball on the bound, and return it with- 
out stopping. 

Several matches were played, and the school 
was successful. The eleven which was supposed 
to represent the full strength of Westside in- 
cluded Sanders. He fielded magnificently, but 
could do very little with the bat. Featherstone 
put him in the eleven, out of deference to Web- 
ster, but he had strong doubts whethes the 
choice was a wise one. Ther@ were several 
fellows who were worth seven or eight runs 
each, but Sanders could scarcely be counted on 
for one or two, 

Webster smiled sagaciously, and stuck to his 
opinion that Sanders would be worth his place, 
and would prove it before the season was done. 
He said: 

“‘When I was at school, and that was not 
for very long, and only at a cost of twopence a 
week, we used to read about a mouse which set 
alion free. I never could quite see how that 


There is a white Spanish and a white Minorca. ; lion managed to get into that net, and how the 
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mouse managed to bite through a lot of strong 
ropes, but it was all in the book. Wait till the 
Thursday match.” 

Tho long-expected day came at last. Of 
course it was Thursday. The club always 
played on that day, and took its name from the 
fact. It was grand weather for cricket, and 

there was a large attendance at Bramall Lane. 
It was a single day's match, and only one 
innings cach was to be played. Featherstone 
won the toss, and decided to bat, as he was sare 
to do, on such a wicket. Webster might have 
stood umpire for the school, bat he preferred to 
be among the spectators, All the boys were 
there, and they were very much excited. The 
Thursday was playing strong. Spinn, the well- 
known fast bowler, was there. The boys were 
soon telling cach other wonderful tales which 
they had heard about his power with the ball. 
It was said that he coukl take off either bail 
without tonching the stumps. Very likely 
Spina would have been very much surprised if 
he had heard the accounts which were given of 
his ability. Smashley was bowling at the other 
end, and 1t was known that his deliveries were 
the most provoking which could be sent down 
to a batsman. 

Caution was the order of the day among the 
Westside cleven. The bowling was far too 
good to he trifled with, and the ficlding was 
smart. It is not necessary to describe the 
innings. ‘The boys made a hundred and six, 
and this was felt to be a good score under the 
circumstances. George Featherstone just did 
his fifty, and then Spinn took his leg-bail with 
as pretty a ball as ever was sent down. Saunders 
got nothing. He was nervous, and struck at 
the first ball he received ; it broke in towards 
the stumps, he missed it, and then heard a 
crack of leather against timber, which told him 
his fate. he boys were indignant, and called 
hima muff. In a minute they had pointed ont 
to each other a dozen ways in which that ball 
ought to have been played. 
that no bowler ever lived who was clever enough 
to puzzle the spectators. They always know 
the right thing todo under the most difficult 
circumstances. 

It was luncheon-time when the Westside 
innings waa over, and Featherstono had to 
watch his team, that they did not eat too freely 
for the task which was before them. The eleven 
felt that this was rather hard; they looked 
upon luncheon as one of the chief features of a 
match, and some of them would: have put their 
digestion to a very severe trial if they had been 
allowed. 

Just before the intorval was finished, Feather- 
stone had a few words with Harry Webster. 
The old cricketer said : 

“Well, Mr. Featherstone, the school must 
win. 1 never knew the Thursday to be so sure 
of having it all their own way. Really, their 
chaff kag been something awful.” 

“We must do onr best,” replied Feather- 
stone, ‘‘but I was hoping we should score a 
higher figure. There are four or five good bats 
on the other side, and even the tail is not a 
weak one.” 

“You'll put on Ingham and Robinson to 
bowl, I Supnosert said Webster; ‘‘and who's 
your first chango?” 

“(We are badly off for changes,” was the 
reply. ‘The wicket is too hard for Lindley ; 
I suppose | inust go in myself.” 

Then Webster put a slip of paper in his hand, 
and said : 

“When it's time for a chango look at that. 

> Don't look at it before, or it will be bad nck.” 

Featherstond had often heard Webster talk 
about luck, so he smiled, and put the paper in 
his pocket. At this moment the second bell 
rng, and the Westside team went into the 
field. 

‘The first Thursday batsmen were Sawtell and 
Rowtop, both of them county players, The 
Spectators began to predict to Harty Webster 
that these men would get the runs before they 
were separated. 

Harry smiled, and said, ‘Cricket isn't talk, 
or there would be more good players than there 
are, 


It is well known | 


Sawtell acted on the defensive, but Rowtop 
soon began to knock the bowling about. Ten 
were soon up, then twenty, then thirty. Inthe 
next over Ingham sent Sawtell’s stumps flying. 
A great cheer rose from the boys, though they 
wished it had been Rowtop who had fallen. 
Enst was next. He was a young player, but he 
had already made his name in the district. In 
a short time the runs came frecly, aud the boys 
were silent. They began to fear that these two 
men would mgke the score. Forty went up, 
and then fifty. East sprung his bat in hitting 
a fast one, and went to the pavilion to change 
it. 

Featherstone now took the slip of paper from 
his pocket, and read ‘ Putt Sanders on with his 
bak too the sunn.” The writing was sprawling, 
and the spelling imperfect, but the sense of the 
note could be readily discovered, Featherstone 
was amazed; ho did not know that Sanders 
could bowl. He motioned for Sanders to como 
near, and then said in a low voice, ‘* Webster 
thinks you ought to go on.” 

“* Inst as you like,” waythe reply. 

East now came back, and the over was 
finished. Featherstone called for the ball, and 
there was a cheer. The boys thought he was 
going on himself; but to their amazement he 
threw it to Sanders. If he had thrown it to 
the umpire they would not have been more sur- 
prised. Some of them looked at Harry ‘Web- 
ster, and saw a amile on his face, which they 
knew well ; and in a moment they raised a loud. 
cheer, which was taken up by the other spec- 
tators. 

The new bowler changed the field altogether. 
He took off the long-stop und brought in long- 
leg, and placed the various men in very uncon- 
ventional places, Rowtop looked on, semewhat 
amazed, and said to the wicket-keeper, ‘‘ We're 
going to have slows, I reckon.” There was 

reathless attention while tho first ball was 
being delivered. It wasa lob. Rowtop struck 
at it, and somchow missed it, and was bowled. 
He could scarcely belicve his senses ; but there 
was the ball, and there were the stumps, and a 
loud shout, followed by clapping of hands, 
convinced him that he was out. He looked 
almost piteously at the umpire, and that 
sober-faced individual grinned. But Rowtop 
‘had_played well, and was cheered back to the 
pavilion. - 

A “rot” now set in, and several batsmen were 
dismissed, for low figures do nothing. The spirits 
of the boys were revived, and they kept crying, 
*< Bravo, Sanders!” or ‘ Bravo, little one!” 
The batsmen were thoroughly puzzled, and 
began to defend their stumps only against the 
lobs, and to strike at the other bowler. Feather. 
stone went on himeelf at the other end, and 
again the runs were kept down. There were 
two wickets to fall, and ten runs watited to win, 
when Featherstone put Ingham on once more— 
to put in the lightning, as the boys called it. 
A stump was seen flying in the air, and that 
showed the lightning had struck. The boys 
were almost frantic with joy. Only Spinn had 
to come in, and he was popularly supposed to 
shut his eyes when he struck the ball, so it was 
not probable that he would make a long stay. 
But all cricketers know that a poor batsman 
will sometimes make rans when good batsmen 
ean do nothing. When Spinn was going in 
one of his friends said, jocularly, ‘‘ Keep thy 
eyes open, Bill, and shut them when the match 
is over.” Spinn just touched the first ball he 
received and sent it off for three, To the as- 
tonishment of everybody, he treated the next 
ball in the same manner, and it travelled off to 
the boundary for four. Seven runs in two balls, 
and against Ingham, too, who was a splendid 
bowler for a boy! The Ist ball of the over 
was delivered to Smashley, who was at the 
other end. He played it, but there was not a 
run, 

‘«Twwo to tio and threc to win !” was said all 
ronnd the ground. The Thursday partisans 
1Loked anxious when they saw Sanders take the 
ball, but the Westside boys chuckled. The 
last hour or two had made a great difference in 


their estimate of their young companion. They 
were scarcely conscious that they had ever 


thought it a shame that the little one was put 
into the eleven. 

Spinn took gnard carefully, and looked round 
at the field. Tho ball came high in the air. 
Surely there was nothing difficult about that! 
He stepped out to it and struck. Then he kn 
what had happened : the wicket-keeper had it ! 
OIF went the bails! ‘‘How’s that?” The 
umpire said, “Out!” Up went the ball, and 
the match was over. 

Of course, Sanders was carried back to the 
pavilion. The victory was a glorious one, and 
only just snatched out of the fire. 

Webster had discovered that the boy had a 
wonderful gift for lob-bowling, and had trained 
him privately, intending to surprise everybody 
when the right time should come. In this he 
was successful. 

Sanders was captain during the next year, 
and it was noticed that he ceased to be sarcas- 
tic, thongh he had always an answer ready for 
those who courted it. 

Harry Webster told the story to succceding 
generations of schoolboys, and he always 
‘finished by saying, ‘‘ 1 have never been able to 
do the like again, for it’s only once in a way 
that there is such a lob-bowler as that litue 
Sanders.” 


THE END, 
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Problem No. 66. 

Onur problem lovers will find this'a rather 
difficult, but pleasing stratagem. It is by R. 
W., of Canterbury, who for twelve = has 
been one of the best solvers in Englan 

BLACK. | 
Wig, wine 


| 
| 
| 
ie 
| 
| 


| 
4 if 
wey 
ek 
Hl ad 
1 


a bh ¢ die 
TWaitk. 


White to play, and mate in four (4) moves. 


A GAME AT Opps. 


Played between two amateurs in November last. 
Black removed his O g8 from the board, aad 
moved first. 


1,P e5 Pet 

2, P £6 Oc3 

3, N e7 N c4 

4, KM O f3 
5,P d6 P hg 

6, K hs P a3 
7,Pf5 N gS 
8, Le8 L e2 
9,Pf4 KM al 
10, P hé6 Phé @ 
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11, N ef O dd 
12,M f7 P h5() 
13,Mda7() Of6 

14, N f6: N f6:+ 
15,K h7() Og5t () 
16, P ¢5: P g6:tt 
17, K g6: L hdt 
18, K f6: L 08: 
19, N c4: L f8t 
20, any move. M h6; 


(q) Black’s plan of winning the N gi is cle- 
verly frustrated by this move. 

(r) A winning move for White. 

(s) His best reply would have been to take 
the P. 

W) If K gS, then P g6:, followed by 16, N 
et: Mohs: (or if 16, 1, £8, N e6:t), ete. 

(a) White plays a succession of fine moves, 
and exeeptionally well in this game. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


G. F. D. , (Coventry).-- Your solution of No, 59 is 
correct, Int your problem is too easy. 


DoNnaLD MacKay,—You have correctly solved No. 60. 


KW. und R. B. 8, W.-.1. Tho five-mover on page 86 
e i 1 additional black P bo. 
age 113 can be 
ned by 14, N (7, Lt7: + . 15, K 173, K e6, 16, 
,etc. 3. Ina discorered check (page 24) the 
check is'given either by the L, M, or N, and the ! 
muving picce must be either the K, M, N, 0, or P. 


.--The Chess Problem, No. 65, is solved by 


e 
i 


A NOISY NIGHT IN COLLEGE. 


By ax Oxrorp Mas, 


Nee mind the name of the college at 

which the following events took place. 
Rest assured that it was not at one of the 
swullest or least known. Bat. spare all 
conjectures. 

We were going to celebrate a great 
event. What that event was it is hardly 
necessary to say. It may have been the 
result of an election. or the unprecedented 
suceess of the college boat, or the merciful 
deliverance of kivg and parliament from a 
sudden death on the fifth of November. 

Whatever the event may have been, 
the celebration was at hand. And if it 
should seem to any of you that some of 
the noble deeds soca to be spoken of are 
just such as one might expect from noisy 
schoolboys, do not, I pray you, blame the 


| seen issuing from one of the doorways, and 


ancient one wLo now tells the story. Boys | 


will be boys, although they may have goue 
up to Oxford and started o growth of 
whiskers thereat. 

And now to come to the events of that 
night. 

ad you waked through the quads that 
evening when dinner in Hall @yvns over, 
you would have seen nothing unusual. 
But entertainments seemed to be in pro- 
gress in a great many rooms, and cccasion- 
ally a snatch of a chorus, which announced } 
that somebody was ‘‘a jolly good fellow,” | 
floated through an open window. In this 
way the earlier hours of the evening passed. 
Our point of interest is later on. 

At last twelve o'clock struck from the | 
many stceples of Oxford, and soon after- 
wards the porter started on his journey 
through the quads, putting ont the gas- 
lamps. The place seemed quiet, perhaps 
rather too quiet for the numbers ot lighted 
rooms which we-c still visible. A little 
time had sed, it may have. been half | 
an hour, when groups of figures began to | 
gather in the old quad. Presently they; 
scemed to. disperse, and the porsons com- 
posing them disappeared into the various 
staircases. Then, in a fow minutes, they 
might again have beon seen reappearing— ; 
had there been light enough—and now 
each one seemed to be carrying sowething. 
One bore an armful of the small faggots 
used by the scouts for lighting fires. 
Another had a small hamper tucked under + 
each arm. A tbird dragged along 
damaged packing-case. Ali brought some 
contribution, and a smail pile of doormats 
from the premises of unpopular men helped 
to swell the mass. The rough material 
thus at hand was skilfully arranged by the 
ringleaders, and soon formed a tempting | 
pile. A roaring bonfire is a time-honoured 
method of expressing joy. With us their 
use on every suituble occasion had become 
traditional. 

But clearly all was not yet ready. Ex- | 
pectation was expressed in the faces of all. | 
Presently, however, a small procession was | 


borne aloft in the middle was an effigy, an | 
excellent likeness of—well, nover mind of 
whom. : 

This was placed erect on the top of the 
pile, a light was applied beneath, and in a 
moment or two the flames cast a bright | 
glare over the quad. 

What shouts and cheers went up then ! 

Very ‘like schoolboys? I dure say so. 
But they did not mind that. The rioters | 
were just in the middle of an appropriate 
chorus, composed for the occasien by the 
college poet, when some one un the crowd's 
edge raised the cry, 

“The dean, the dean!” 

Now all gentlemen are expected to be in 
their rooms by twelve p.m., and a whole- 
some dread of fines caused the conspirators, 
on hearing this cry, to dirappear into tho 
various doorways without iurther ccre- 
mony. 

When the shelter of rooms had been 
gaincd, such as peeped: ont saw the dean | 
glancing around the quad, aud marking 
those rooms in which lights were still 
visible. 

Presently the porter caine knocking at! 
these doors, and, after some little delay, | 
was admitted. In most causes he was met, | 
on opening the door, with the spectacle of | 
a young man im a drersing-zrown with a | 
aol pen in his hand seated before an | 
open book at the table. 

«»‘' Beg pardon, sir, but the dean requests | 
all gentlemen to put their lights out and 
keep their rooms.” 


“Oh, certuinly, porter; but I must say 
this is rather hard lines with the schools 
80 near.” 

“Yes, sir,” the porter would reply in 

symputbetic tones, although probabiy he 
did not fail to notice the presence of a pile 
of college caps in one corner, aud sevcral 
pairs of boots under the curtains. 
,, When the porter bad returne4 from these 
visits he obtained the assistance of the 
messenger, aud with his aid put out the 
fire and rescned the half-consumed efigy. 
This they carried into the porter’s lodge: 
then several buckets of wuter were cast 
upon the smoking wood, and all retired. 

Tho pluce must have been absolutely 
quiet for about a quarter of an hour, then 
silent figures began once more to steal out 
from the doorways. ; 

The dean was dosing in an armchair, 
and, perbaps, meditating upon the plea- 
sures of shortly retiring to bed. The 
porter, too, was vigorously snoring in his 
chair at the ledge. But they had left their 
marks bebind them. Charred wood, upon 


-which some. buckets of water have been 


poured, is not good material for a fire. 

For.some moments the men looked at 
the remains of the once goodly pile in 
silence. 

Then a bridliant idea struck ono of them. 

Bidding every ono bring out more fag- 
gots, he disappeared up one of the stair- 
cases. After some moments of suspense 
he reappeared, holding aloft in triumph a 
buge cun of colza oil. (N.B.—It was not 
his own.) 

The sight of this seemed to be wonder- 
fully exhilarating. Two or three more 
cans were soon fetched. Then the new 
faggots and wood were arranged at the 
bottom, the wet wood at the top, and 
copious draughts of oil were poured over 


1. 
é Then two of the boldest crept quietly 
up to the lodge, and having assured them- 
selves that the honest veteran thoroin (who 
bad passed through the Crimea and Indian 
Mutiny, as three medals testified) was 
sleeping soundly. they quickly bore off un. 
remaius of the effigy. 

About five minutes later the dean was 
aroused from his slumbers by # salv. «t- 


| crackers. Looking out of his window, ho 


beheid the fire ouce more in full blaze, 
and some twenty men dancing around it. 

Hastily seizing his cap, he ran from his 
room and out in the direction of the fire, 
followed by the porter. 

Away scampered the riotcra, some ore 
way, someanotber. A small party escaped 
through the archway into a quieter quad. 
These the dean reselved to pursue, in tke 
hopo of getting close enough to place de- 
tection beyond dispute. 

Followed by the porter, he dasbed 
violently through the archway, and was 
easily out-gencralled by the conspirators, 
who slipped aside into a corner. Then. 
when the pursuers had passed, they sprang 


, out with a whoop and retreated into the 


other quad. 

Then the dean returned in haste to the 
bonfire, and agnin superintended its do- 
struction. Turis done, and whilst the 
embers were yet fizzing under the copious 
supply of water brought by the messenger, 
the dean, again attended by the porter, 
made a swoop on certain rooms. Ths 
porter carried his buach of keys, to which 
every “oak”? in college yielded obedience, 

The first door tried was Beutley’s. On 
entering the sitting-room scme signs of 
confusion were observable; but it was 
empty. 
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The dean tapped at the bedroom door, 
and, receiving no answer, entered. 

The owner of the rooms was then, by | 
the light of a candle carried by the dean, | 
seen to be in bed. 
His breathing was 
heavy, and he was 
apparently sleeping 
with great determin- 
ation, all unconscious 
of the strangers who 
were violating the 
privacy of his apart- 
ment. 

“Mr. Bentley,” 
asked the Cean, in a 
casual way, ‘do you 
usually go to bed 
with your boots on?” 

To the dean’s eye 
it was clear that the 
shape poking up at 
the foot of the bed 
was not that of a 
naked foot. 

Upon this Mr. 
Bentley sat up in 
bed, and certainly 
must have looked 
very foolish, for, 
saving coat and 
waistcoat, he was 
fully dressed. 

“* Be good enough 
to retire to bed pro- 
perly now, and come 
to my rooms at nine 
o'clock to - morrow 
morning.” 

Bentley meekly bowed as well as his 
position permitted, and then the dean 
retired. 

At this juncture occurred the remark- 
able scene in which Smalley was a chief | 
actor, the subsequent allusions to whi@ | 
eventually led him to take bis name off our | 
books, and retire to the less dignified shades 
of ‘‘Skimmary.” | 

Jt may be as well here to explain that | 
“Skimmary ” is the name under which | 
St. Mary Hall is popularly known. By a | 
similar disregard of propriety, St. Ed- | 
mund’s Hall, St. Alban’s Hall, and New 
Inn Hall are respectively termed ‘‘.Teddie | 
Hall,” “ Stubbin’s,” and the ‘‘ Tavern.” | 


Smalley was a bumptious donkey, who | 
dressed some three times a day, and yet 
wished to be thought a bold and courageous 


young person. At heart he was an arrant But, notwithstanding some protestations, 
coward, but this fact he made great efforts | Smalley was bundled in, and the button 
to conceal. His perceptive faculties were | turned upon him. 

Then the conspirators fled to the attio 
storey, whence escap> 
on to the roof was 
| possible, and pursuit 
out of the question. 

In a few minutes 
the dean came up. 
Mr.Smalley’s sitting- 
room was empty; s» 
was his bedroom. 
|) The small apartment 
used by his scout was 
next surveyed. 

It appeared to be 
empty ! 

But now the dean 
| seemsintently gazing 
j at the door of the 
} coal-hole, for a small 
| piece of linen ‘‘ap- 
pears to be” jammed 
in it. 

Surely no one 
could get inside and 
| then button the 

door? ‘The dean 
solves the mystery by 
| opening it. 
Tableau—the dean 
| in amazement, the 
porter in a fit of 
| laughter, and Mr. 
Smalley in his night- 
shirt ! 

But we must draw 
the veil over this 
his huge self-conceit, made him fall an! painful scene. Subsequent allasions to it 
easy victim to the practical joker. | were, as I have already said, the means of 

On this occasion Smalley had proudly | causing Smalley to leave us. 
shown himself in the quad when the fire __ After this scene the dean did not pursue 
was first being made. Indeed, with his bis voyage of discovery much farther. He 
own hands he had dragged down an old | had found in various rooms more than a 
box as a contribution to the pile; but, at | dozen offenders. His authority would 
the first cry of ‘‘ the dean,” he retired with ; soon be vindicated, and he now felt it safe 
great speed to his room, sported his oak | to retire to bed. 
and went to bed, like the prudent young There were some rueful faces amongst 
man he was. ; the group at the dean’s rooms next 

Some two or three men on his staircase morning. Things oftentimes lose all ro- 
saw through this conduct, and, when the mantic clothing in the light of day. The 
dean began his rounds the second time, | dean distributed fines with great impar- 
they rushed upstairs and pounded furiously tiality, ‘crossed’? some at the Buttery, 
at Smalley's door. | ‘* gated” others, and then delivered a short 

After some delay it was opened by 
Smalley, who, for the clearer demonstra- 
tion of his innocence, did not put on a 
dressing-gown, but appeared merely in his 
night-shirt. 

** What, been to bed, Smalley ?” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“Why not? Because the dean is coming 
up. Of course he saw you the first time, 
and, knowing your rowdy ways, is certain 
to look you up.” 

‘* But I haven’t done anything.” 

“Oh! no; of course not. But the dean | 
is too old to be taken in by your going to | 
bed.” | 

“T should get out of this, if I were you,” | 
chimed in another. 

“«But where can I get to?” 

“ Well, we are going out on the leads.” 

“‘T can’t go there,” replied Smalley, with 
a dismal shake of the head. | 

“Hi! you fellows,” said a voice outside 
the door, ‘‘the dean’s in Johnson’s room, | 
at the bottom.” | 

“‘Here you are, Smalley, here’s your 
chance,” cried the stroke of our eight, | 
dragging the young man to his coal-hole. | 7 e 

It was a small place, very. And the harangue as to the objects for which young 
shining coal looked uncomfortable to bare | men were sent to the University. Thus 
feet. ‘ the affair ended A. R. B. 


but poorly developed, and this, added to 


4 “In the middle was as effigy of—whom?” 
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SIGURD THE VIKING. 


By Paci Brake, AtTHoR oF “Tunez New Doy,” Etc, Ere. 


T was the evening of the day of Sigurd’s 
I return. His crew had bean making an 
exploration of the ruins, hoping to find 
that some others had survived; but in 
vain. Thorleif was the only one left. 
Almost all except Ulf, who had no rela- 


! tion, had lost wife or child in the massacre, 


, tom which it would bring 


: to bring up the stores 


‘thought that filled the 


- ale of his father,” said 


and their hearts were full of deep anger 
against Harald and his vikings, who had 
in one short night de- 
stroyed all they possessed. 
Revenge was the one 


minds of all. 

“Ulf,” said Sigurd, 
as they walked down the 
shore together by the 
spot where he had made 
the resolve to go to sea— 
“Ulf, my father is dead, 
and I am his heir. I 
must dxink his funeral 
ale to-night, it is a cus- 


shame on me to omit. 
Tell the men to meet me 
at sunset in the hall, and 


from the Dragon; they 
have not left us much in 
the cellars of Thorburg.”” 

“‘I remember when 
‘Thorkell drank the funeral 


Ulf, ‘‘and a grand time 
it was. There was no 
stint then; twenty oxen 
were slaughtered, and as 
many sheep.” 

“I thought to have 
kept my feast as nobly, 
but the gods are against 
us, though I know not 
what I have done to 
anger them. But now 
leave me awhile, yet be 
sure that every man is in 
the hall at sunset.” 

Away along the coast 
wandered Sigurd with 
his heart full of bitter 
thoughts. First heblamed 
himself for sailing away 
on a voyage of pleasure, 
leaving the place unpro- 
tected. But then he re- 
membered that had he 


CHAPTER IV.—HOW SIGURD BECAME A VIKING. 


merrily as you can, and after that is over I 
have something to say to you.” 

There was not nud merriment, though, 
in spite of the captain’s invitation. Hun- 
ger was satisfied and thirst quenched, but 
no jovial laughs interrupted the eating, 


and the talk was muttered and low. At 
last the whispering altogether ceased, and 


father’s funeral ale. Eat and drink as | come back with Gunnhilda, leaving tho 
' dead body of Harald within his own burn- 
‘ing fortress. 


| you join me in my vow?’ 


What do you say? Wall 

A loud shout of assent arose from tho 
hall as each seized a horn and drained it. 
When the uproar had ceased, Sigurd ruse 
again and cried, 

“Come, Ulf, our old and trusted friend, 
strong in battle and dar- 
ing in council, what do 
you advise ?” 

Ulf slowly rose in his 
place, and every one was 
silent to hear what he 
was going to say. 

“IT would sooner fight 
than speak any day. I 
thiuk it is easier. If this 
were my own quarrel I 


would say, ‘Sail to 
Harail’s fortress and 
fight it out;’ but we 


have vowed to bring back 
Gunnhilda, so we must go 
to work more warily. We 
are stout and brave, but 
fifty men can’t beat five 
hundred, and Harald 
won't let his fortress be 
surprised like Thorburg 
was. So we must get 
help, and who so ready 
to help us as Bor the 
Red-headed, the friend of 
Thorkell and of his son 
Sigurd, our captain ?”” 
This speech was fol- 
lowed by applause as pro- 
lunged as that which 
greeted Sigurd’s. The 
captain shouted out his 
thanks to Ulf, and it was 
decided on the spot that 
the best plan to adopt 
was to sail away to Ice- 
land to find out Bor. 
One day was to be spent 
ut Thorburg to put the 
Dragon to rights, whilst 
some of the crew made an 
expedition to the nearest 
farm for provisions, and 
then the prow was to be 
turned to the cold and 
bitter north, which long 
-before this had felt win- 


been at home, he and his 
crew would probably not 


| have been able to turn 


the tide of the fight. Perbaps it was better 
as it was, for now ho was free to wreak his 


vengeance on Harald. He would make a! 


vow to the valkyries to onsure their aid; 
it was clearly uscleas to trust in Gunn- 
hilda’s God, else why did He permit her to 
be carried away ? 

As the sun died over the sea he returned 
to tho ruins that now represented Thor- 
burs. His men were already assembled in 
the roofless hall, and the cooks were making 
the best feast they could with the slender 
materials at their disposal. Sigurd took 
his place at the end of the room, seating 
Bimmself on a cask brought up from the 

ip. 


“* Welcome all of you,” he cried, “ to my : 


“It was a bitter voyage.” 


all sat silent in expectation. Then Sigurd 
rose, and all saw that the young captain 
looked mere manly than ever before, and 
that his voice seemed to have changed 
too. 


“I did not think, my comrades,” he | 


began, ‘‘to have had so poor a welcome 
in these halls which were ever hospitable to 
every wayfarer. I should be now sitting 
in my father’s chair, but even that has 
gone; nought remains to remind me of 
him but charred walls and blackened 
beams. Yet I wonld not omit the custom, 
centuries old, of drinking his funeral ale 
before I come into my inheritance, and, as 
is done at these feasts, I will make a vow. 
Never more will I revisit Thorburg till I 


ter’s icy grasp. But the 
iceberg and the tempest 
were not more cruel than 
their enemies, so they felt it no hardship to 
'leave the ruined Thorburg for the open 
; Waters. 

The Dragon put to sea in 8 bitter storm 
of hail and sleet. Ulf's hands almost froze 
to the tiller as he guided the vessel down 
, the harbour, and the rowers’ faces tingled 
| a8 the sharp hailstones beat against them. 
But the wind was in the right dircction, 
and, soon running the sail up, they sped 
quickly away from land. Sigurd stood beside 
Ulf, but his face was towards his ruined 
home as long ag it remained in sight. 
ane he turned with a heavy sigh to 
“T wonder if I shall ever see Thorburg 
again,” he said to his companion. 
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‘‘There isn’t much of it to sec, captain,” 
returned Ulf. ‘‘ Don’t fret any more about 
it; fortune doesn’t always frown, and you 
may have a town of your own some day 
twice as big.” 

“I don’t fret,” replied Sigurd; ‘‘the 
days for fretting are gone. But I don’t 
want a bigger or richer town than Thor- 
burg, I want home with Gunnhilda safely 
in it.” 

* You never will have that whilst Harald 
lives.” 

‘Then Harald must die.” 

“Ay, so he must, the only question is 
which of you will die first. “Never mind, 
captain, you're brave enough to lead us 


anywhere, and we're ready to follow, 
wherever you lead. So we'll fetch back ; 


Gunnhilda yet, and then I shall be thrown 
over, and we shall all settle down to a nice 
quiet life with her to rule the roost,” he 
added to himself as Sigurd leapt into the 
waist to sce after the sail. 
It was a bitter voya, 


often against them, and storms of snow 


showed that winter had begun. in earnest. | 


It was cruel work handling oars covered 
with white rime, or furling a sail crusted 
over into one sheet of ice. But Northmen 
are not Sybarites, and the crew endured 
all their hardships without a murmur, Ulf, 


INDIAN CL 


I" fulfilment of the promise made some time 
back, we now present to our readers full 
instructions for the use of the Indian clube—in- 


structions that, for completeness and fulness of 
illustration, have not before been approached in 
any work with which we are acquainted. 

The origin of their introduction into Europe 
is not known with certainty, but it is eaid that 
we are indebted for them to a military officer 
who had seen them in use by the Persians. The 
movements that can be performed with the 
clubs are almost unlimited in their variety, and. 
ure amongst the most useful and beneticial of 
any gymnastic exercises, having the effect of 
increasing the muscular power of the shoulders 
and arms, strengthening the hands and wrists, 
opeving the chest, and also possessing the ad- 
vantage of rendering the user ambidextrous, or 
1wo-handed—that is, of making the left arm, 
shoulder, ete., as vigorous and able as the right, 
and developing equally both sides of the body. 

If practised properly, the exercises are exceed- 
ingly pretty and graceful, and cause the per- 
former toacquire a good carriage and deportment. 
Although in almost every gymnasium Indian 
clubs are now to be found, it is surprising how 
seldom they are used, the pupils generally pre- 


; the wind was! 


; the sturdiest of all, being the only one 
who evcr ventured to make an occasional 
growl on the subject of their wild-goose 
chase; but he would have been the first 
to complain if it had been proposed to 
return. 

The dark red sun was low in the heavens 
' as they neared their destination. Ulf had 
| been telling the crew strange stories about 
the Jands still farther north: that night 
lasted for months together, and that 
strange lights blazed in the heavens which 
were never seen in Denmark, till the men 
| almost fancied they were bound for an 
fenchanted land. The old viking knew 
Iceland well, and had many old comrades 
at Faroe, and, as each headland was passed, 
told Sigurd who dwelt in the bay below in , 
! old times, and recounted various tales of 
; how the fays and fairies had haunted the 
| mysterious rocks. Sigurd paid little atten- 
tion to what was being said, but kept a 
; keen look-out for any sign of a town or 
ship. 

evel run in here, captain,” said Ulf, 
as they passed a rocky point which guarded 
anataral harbour. ‘If we don’t find the 
Raven in here we shan’t find her at all.” 

Sigurd gave the necessary orders, and 
lit a large torch, which threw a magical 
i glare on the tumbling waves. In a few 


UBS, AND HOW TO 


By James A. Squires. 


ferring to acquire proficiency in the more showy 
feats that other instraments—such as the hori- 
zontal and parallel bars—permit of their prac- 
tising. But we would impress upon our readers | 
that if they will only exercise a little patience | 
and perseverance in acquiring the uso of the | 
clubs, they will find that no other gymnastic | 
exercises can surpass them in grace and utility, 
and give such pleasure both to the performer 
and his audience, 

The advantages of the clubs are many; 
amongst others, (1) they are inexpensive ; (2) 
there is no danger attached to their: use ; (3) 
being rortable, there is no fixing required—they 
can be used either in the open air or in a room ; 
(4) their weight can be adapted to the age and 
strength of the user. 

With regard to the price, they ean be ob- 
tained of any wood-turner at about 4d. per lb. 
(unpolished). We should certainly reeommend 
the learner to purchase unpolished clubs, for in 
the course of practice he is sure to bruise them 
by knocking them together, and the damage 

ows more plainly upon a polished than an un- 
polished surface. But when he has become | 
accustomed to the manipulation of the clubs, | 
then he may obtain the more showy article, the | 
cost of which is about 6d. per Ib. 

Of course, every boy will know that the clubs 
are made of wood. American clm is the best 
kind and mostly in use. Sometimes they are 
turned ont of a lighter wood—such as deal— 
and are weighted to the required extent by 
molten lead being poured into a hole at the 
bottom of the club; bat we must caution the 
would-be “clubbist ” against buying such an 
article, for the weight should not be concen- 
trated at the bottom, but should be contained in 
| the wood itself, which allows of the club being 
| properly dalanced, without which true grace and 
elegance can never be acquired. 

As to the shape, that most generally in usc, 
and which is decidedly the best, was shown by 
| an illustration in Part 11. of our article on ‘‘ How 
to Make Gymnastic Apparatus " (which appeared 
in Vol. II. Bov’s Own Pavgr, No. 111); but 
; as many of our readers may not have that num- 
j ber by them, we refer them to the cuts in the 
| present articles, 


seconds there was evident. commotion on 
the beach—men ran hither and thither, 
and torches flashed in all directions. So 
soon as Sigurd could hear the sound of 
voices he shouted out, 

“Tam Sigurd, the son of Thorkcll cf 
Thorburg, and I seek Bor the Red-headed.” 

A shout of ‘‘ Welcome” from Bor's sten- 
torian lungs came across the water, and the 
Dragon leapt forward towards land. A hun- 
dred hands were ready to help moer her, 
and a hundred voices shouted a welcome 
to the sea-stained crew, who were glad to 
reach land again, though the land was the 
cold and barren Iceland. Bor grasped 
Sigurd’s hand, and drew him up the rocky 
strand, telling bis men to bring the rest of 
the crew with them. 

“T little thought to see you again 80 
soon,” said Bor. ‘Have you come to bes 
viking after all?” 

“Yes,” answered Sigurd, “if, you will 
take me.” 

“Tl take you, and as many more like 
you as will come,” answered Bor. “But 
let us have some meat and drink first, and 
then, round a good fire, you shall tell me 
all that has happened.” 

And thus it was that Sigurd became e 
viking! 

(To be continued.) 


USE THEM. 


We now come to a most important considers: 
tion—viz., the weight to be used, which should 
be in proportion to the strength and weight cf 


the performer. It is almost iny 
down any law upon the subject, 


ible to Jay 
ut the follow- 
ing scale may be taken as a guide : 


For a boy of 10 years old, 24 to 3b. each club. 
a1. 


a ” 3} to 4b. = 
en ees 4} to5lb,, 
3 ABS Me 5hto6lb. 
sydd dl tery 64to7lb ,, 


is 14 and over 7} to 8Ib. 


These figures refer only to the light clubs « 
dual exercises—thut is, when a ciub is used 
each hand. For the single, or ‘‘ heavy club 
exercises, of course, the weight can be increas. 
but ef that we will treat later on. 

Many of our readers may consider thes 
weights ‘‘a mere nothing,” and quite unworthy 
of their muscular powers, But it is a great 
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7 
mistake to suppose that the benefit to be ob- 
ained from Indian clubs is in proportion to 
thei ht, and in the exertion required in 
ingthem. On the contrary, the easier | 
the excrcise (within reasonable limits of course) 
the better, for practice being then -a pleasure, | 
can be anstained for a longer period, and by this | 
means the muscles become gradually developed, | 
and subsequent fatigue is avoided. 

We have said that the weight of the club 
should be in proportion to the weight of the! 
user, We wih justify this advice by an ex- 
planation, We will suppose that a boy of! 
twelve years of age weighs six stone, and another { 
boy of the same age weighs six stone and seven | 
pounds ; the latter (presuming both boys’ mus- | 
cular development to be abont equal) conld use 
a heavier pair of clubs than the former, because 
he would have greater weight in his body to | 
counterbalance the weight of the clubs. 

Iu order to impress our young friends with | 
the correctness of this principle we would point 
out to them that in performing exercises upon a 
tixed gymnastic apparatus (such as the hori- | 
zontal bar) the gymnast hay only to use mus- 
cular exertion proportionate to his bodily weight. 
If, however, he were to carry about him any 
weighty articles, oreven weara pairof heavy boots, 
he would experience a greater difliculty in per- 
forming the exercise, and perhaps fail altogether, 
and his exertions would soon produce fatigue. 
Therefore do not be too ambitious in selecting 
your clubs, but be contented with the weights 
we have recommended, which, although they 
appear small on paper, will be found quite heavy 
enongh in practice, The writer, who has used 
the Indian clubs constantly for the last ten 
years, never has a pair of greater weight than 
eight pounds each. 


The length of the clubs must be varied to the 
height of the performer. With the clubs 
standing on the ground and the hands hanging 
down, as in Fig. 1, there should be a space of 
about two inches between the handles and the 
tips of the fingers, so that it becomes necessary 
to stoop slightly in order to grasp the clubs, 
When swung round they should tlear the tops 
of the toes by about two inches. 

With regard to dress, the ordinary gymnastic 
suit described in our former articles on gym- 
nastics is the most suitable. For the benctit 
of readers who may not have been contributors 
when the articles appeared, we will repeat our 
remarks upon the subject :—‘‘ The best material 
is undoubtedly white flannel. A pnir of flannel 
trousers made to fit the legs tolerably closely, 
with plenty of room in the seat (not baggy of 
course), a close-fitting ordinary under-jersey 
minus the sleeves (to give freedom to the urms), 
and:a pair of canvas shoes without heels, are all 
that are necessary for wear during actual prac- 
tice. Add to these a looso jacket of medium 
thickness to slip on during intervals of rest, and 
yon have your costume complete.” 

But for Indian club exercise a special cos- 
tume is not indispensable—and here, again, 


! their economy is manifested—and all that need. 


be done is to divest oneself of coat, vest, and 
over-shirt, and practise in ordinary trousers, 
boots, and under-shirt. 

Before proceeding to describe the different 
exercises, we would impress upon the reader 
most emphatically that in endeavouring to per- 
fect himself in them he should bear in mind 
that, performed gracefully, and with an easy, 
swinging motion, there is nothing prettier. On 
the other hand, a jerky and strained action 
spoils entirely not only the effect from a spec- 


tator's point of view, but also neutralises the 
benefit that should accrue to the performer. 

First Position (Fig. 1). Place the clubs upon. 
the ground, one upon the right and one upon 
the left side, slightly in front—abont level with: 
the toes. Stand at attention, head erect, 
shoulders square. Then bend down, grasp the 
clubs, one in each hand, and raise them up until 
the hands are level with the shoulders, at the 
same time separating the legs and placing the 
feet apart, toes pointing outwards (ns in Fig. 2). 

You will then be in position to commence 
Exercise 1 (Fig. 3). Throw out the clubs to the 
right, and describe a complete circle with them 
in front of the body from the right to the left, 
keeping the arms perfectly straight and in a line 
with the clubs, As they describe the circle the 
body should be turned slightly in the same 
direction, and the head and eyes also should 
follow the course of the clubs from right to left. 
Continne this exercise at least a dozen times. 
Should you find uny difliculty in accomplishing 
this with both clubs at once, try one at a time, 
first with the right hand and then with the 
left, or vice versd. 

Here we will take the opportunity of inform- 
ing the learner that he should endeavour to 
identify himself, so to speak, with the clubs, 
and consider that they are parts of himself— 
continuations, in fact, of his own arms, The 
base of the club should always be kept in a 
straight line with the shoulder. By this means 
an equal distance is preserved between the two 
clubs ; otherwise, should they be swung at an 
angle, they must surely come into collision in 
the next exervise (and in many others to follow), 
in which one club travels in an opposite direc- 
tion to the other. 

(To ve continued.) 


RACING A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


E were a mighty merry party as we bun- ‘ 


W dled into the train at Omaha to continue | 
our journey to California. In the days already 
spent on the road from New York each one had | 
time to make his neighbour's acquaintance, and | 
knew as much about his affairs as if he had 
known him for years. 

‘There was a young lord and_ his tutor, who | 
were going to the Yo Semite Valley, and his | 
lordship ‘* hoped to bag some Californian lions.” 
A strong-miaded female, several artists, and the 
usual mixture of miners, Government agents, 
commercial travellers, and scouts. 1 

In the time of which I am writing one going ! 
to San Francisco by train was the hero of a thou- | 
sand possible adventures, If in winter, the train | 
inight be snowed up, or disappear ina drift, two | 
hundred miles from any station, cn the bleak 
prairie. x 

Summer again had its own peculiar dangers. 
We might be stopped and overturned by 
a countless herd of buffaloes, or the Indians 
might take into their heads to tear up the rails, 
or the train might be brought to a standstill by 
the same or rougher means, and boarded by a 
band of ‘ road-agents,” as‘ the western mail- 
robbers are termed to this day. 

Besides this, towards the end of a hot, dry 
summer there was the chance of a prairie fire. 
It is about this last that I am going to write 
presently. 

The Awerican railroad ‘ car” presents a won- 
derful contrast to the English carriage. There 
you are not stifled in a close compartment; butare 
free to walk up and down the long aisles from 
one end of the train to the other, watching tho 
various groups at little tables which let down 
from the sides, 

If yon tire of this you open the door at the 
end of the car and step across the platform from 
one car to the other, taking care not to be 
pitched off by the rocking motion of the train. 
One soon gets accustomed to this, and there is 
little danger of catastrophe. Now one is in the 
drawing-reom specially devoted to the ladies, 


fitted with cunning springs to counteract the 
motion. 

It is a lovely day, and one wants the fresh air, 
so one strolls carelessly through the bar, where 
there are a lot of noisy mine prospectors and 
scouts, and through the restaurant car, leaving 
word to the dusky waiter to bring a cooling 
drink or a soda-mash to the promenade car 
which is in the rear. 

Here one may walk about and enjoy the sun- 
shine and scenory without fear of falling over- 
board, for stout iron rails run all round, which, 
being nervously clutched at from time to time, 
save many a shaky passenger from coming to 
grief. Away on either side, as far as the eye can 
reach, the prairie rolls in billows like the ocean 
—here a yeHowish green, and thore varied with 
patches of acarlet, until i¢ meets the blue sky 
in the purple of some far-off dreamy bluff. 

Now a herd of antelope start off, and go 
bounding over the tall rank grass followed by 
the whip-like Toport of the rovolver, for the 
gentlemen on the rear platform™ carry their 
“shooting irons” in a rear pocket of their 
trousers, and are always ready fora snap shot 
at any passing game. 

In justice to-what would apparently seem 
useless slaughter, it must be added that though 
theso gentlemen consume a vast quantity of 
cartridges they very seldom hit anything, and, 
as was said of the old Brown Bess, it generally 
costs any animal’s weight in lead to kill him. 

Here we pass the motionless and picturesque 
figure of a raggod Pinte, drawn up to witness 
the of the ‘‘ Fire Mustang ’"—who has 
brought him such terrible woe! He looks the 
very type of a worn-out useless race, as he sits 
on his wiry little pony with his toes almost 
touching tho ground. 


; from his rifle after the smoking, chattering palo- 
\ faces ; but he knows very well that the reply 
| from the death-dealing tubes will be prompt, so 
‘ he simply scowls, and remains motionless in all 


| his dirty dignity until we are out of sight. 


where are most luxurious ¢éte-a-tétes and lounges, 


Now the engine gives several sharp ecreams 


If he dared, perhaps, he ' 
would like above all things to fonda bullet | 


{and the train slows up. Are we nearing a sta- 
tion? No. See yonder black cloud breaking 
‘ across the track ahead and extending as far ag 
| the eye can see in one rushing, mighty, irre- 
‘ sistible torrent. It is a herd of buffalo on tho 
‘ stampede, and as they go thundering along, the 
‘sound of their hoofs is like the ming of 
{ artillery. . 
‘ Until they pass there is no going ahead for us, 
for though the engine might crash into the herd 
! and pitch a dozen of them off the line with the 
{ cow-catcher, it would soon be brought to a stand- 
, still by sheer dead weight. 
! Fortunately it is not a big herd—they are 
; growing smaller every year, thanks to wanton 
| slaughter—and so we are presently on our way 
| again, the irrepressible ones as usual emptying 
| their revolvers uselessly at the flying herd. 

But now there is eager talking and anxions 
consultation with the guard, for some of the old 
| hands declare that the prairie is on fire—they 
j can smell it ! ¥ 

However, it is not until the shadows of even- 
ing have gathered about us that it becomes dis- 
tinctly visible—a thin red and ‘yellow line with 
flashes shooting high into the sombre clouds on 
the northern horizon. 

‘Yes, gentlemen,” the guard says, in answer 
| to several eager questions ; ‘‘it’s tenring along 
miles.ahead of us, and may bo it will cross the 
track before we get through.” 

We are racing along merrily now, but all the 
; Northern sky has become one immense pyro- 
j technic display, and a hissing, crackling noise 
‘comes down the wind with the columns of 
| smoke. 
| Deer, cayontes, prairie-dogs, prairie-hens, 
wolves, and in short all sorts of animals and 
game, come scudding along and cross the track 
to the southward, some being caught up by the 
cow-catchers, and tossed back a mangled heap 
by the sido of tho track. 

It is getting insufferably warm and stifling. 
We leave tho promenade car and betake our- 
selves to tho shelter and comparative security 
of the interior. 
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The windows are all pulled up for fear of the 
sparks, and the portable fire-extingnishers are 
got ready. 

Daylight has gone now, but the whole north 
is lighted up with a blood-red glare, flashing 
into sheets of passionate yellow. The angry 
-hail of sparks patter against the glass or rattle 
upon the roof, e atmosphere of the car grows 
intensely hot, and becomes thick and foggy. 
Here and there little grey clouds of smoke can 
be seen twirling up, in thin spiral columns, 
through the interstices of the doors and win- 
dows. 

Outside, the roar of flames, the cries of wild 
animals; inside, the sobbing of frightened 
women and the choking cough of some weak- 
chested individual. 

The strong-minded woman has, first of all, 
insisted that we should go back, and now has 
fallen into a dead faint near the empty stove, 
but no one pays any attention to her. 

The train is dashing along at a furious rate, 
rocking from side to side like a mad thing, and 


j\ieeed 


ie 


the conductor declares that the paint-work has 
caught fire. 

The glass in the windows has grown hot to 
the touch! We are rushing through a sea of 
flame, the shrieking and coughing of the 
women here becoming heartrending, while the 
men stand about in sullen groups, peering out 
into the yellow, lurid light. 

Suddenly we are plunged into profound dark- 
ness. It gradually clears away, but we are ter- 
tified afresh by the grinding and jolting of the 
train. Have we run off the rails? and are we 
to be left a burning wreck in the middle of this 
awful scene ? 

‘The suspense is great, but only lasts for a 
minute. ‘he train comes to an abrupt halt, 
and the door is opened with a bang, while the 
voice of the conductor is heard, saying, ‘‘ Jump 
out lively, lads ; she’s on fire outside! Bring 
along your blankets and rugs.” 

We need no second invitation for this, and 
presently are standing outside in a white fog, 

eating at the light flames which run over the 
cars like will-o’-the-wisps, for the paint-work is 
on fire, as he predicted, and is blistered, black- 
ened, and scorched. In a few more minutes our 
blankets would have been of no avail. As it is, 
our handsome train is a sadly disfigured object, 


We open the windows to let in the fresh air, | 


and bring out the fainting women. All about 
us, and to the northward, the sky is one black 
arid waste, marked here and there by the half- 
burnt carcass of some unfortunate animal whose 
flight was ineffectual. Southward we see an 
ever-rolling black cloud broken here and there 
by a spark or flash of flame, but the luridness 
and glare are concealed now from our view by 
this black pall as was the pillar of light from 
the Egyptians. 

We think we have escaped a terrible danger, 
and are loud in our congratulations, but the 
guard only shakes his head good-humouredly, 
and makes naught of it. 

“‘1t is not so bad as being stopped by road- 
agents,” he says, and he has been through a fire 
before, but admits that ‘‘it wasn’t so close a 
shaveas this. The fire must have had a frontage 
of twenty miles,” he says, ‘taking it from first 
to last, for we were thirty minutes getting clear 
of it,” and he is certain the speed was worked 
up to over fifty miles an hour. 


“We are racing along merrily now.” 


| leavin 


“* When they burst open the door they found 
me kicking up my heels in strong convulsions, 
with foam issuing from my mouth. By this 
time they had gone through the rest of the train 
and robbed the passengers of their money and 
weapons, all except a negro, who handed them 
twenty dollars, having concealed the rest in his 
boot. Four of them entered the mail-room, 
two others to overawe the passengers. 


They d me up toasitting position and 


| demanded the combination, swearing that I was 


shamming, and that they would shoot me if I 
did not tell. One fellow snapped his revolver 
at me, to show that they were in earnest, but 
fortunately it did not go off, else, in all pro- 
bability, I would not be here to tell you the 


story. 

Pguddenly, while they were shaking and 
kicking me, an accident happened that I have 
no doubt helped to save my life, and Wells, 
Fargo, and Company their money. 

‘“T swallowed the piece of soap ! 

“Ugh ! how deadly sick and faint I got oil 


The strong-minded woman is busy writing ; in a minute! The man who had hold of me 


‘copy ”” when we next observe her, but we note | 
that a subdued air has taken the place of the 
hounceable manner she adopted towards the 
male sex. Evidently she is heartily ashamed 
of her sudden collapse. 

We gather reund the conductor, while he tells 
us a wonderful story of how his train was stopped 
once by road-agents, and how he saved the gold. 
As an example of the desperate daring of these 
ruffians I may give it here. 

“It’s about ten years ago, gentlemen,” he 
said, “and happened about one hundred and 
fifty miles west of Larramie. I was in charge 
of the safe of Wells, Fargo, and Company. It 
contained about twenty-five thousand dollars in 
gold, and I was the only one who knew the 
combination of the lock. Suddenly the train 
broke up with a jerk, and sone one shouted out 
‘Road-agents!’ In a moment it flashed across’ 
me that they would have the combination ont 
of me or kill me. How could I prevent this 
was the first thought that flashed through my 
head. I was standing in the mail-room at the 
time, and almost as the thought entered my 
head my eyes fell on the soap-box. I sprang 
for it, clapped a piece of soap ia my mouth, and 
flung myself on the floor, 


dropped me, saying to his companion, 

“It’s no sham, Dick. He's dying. Look 
at the cold sweat on his forehead.’ 

“*I dropped to the floor like a log, rolled over 
on my face, and was deadly sick. 

“* «It's the yellow fever,’ cried another of the 
ruffians, and the words were hardly out of his 
mouth ere they all ran out in terror, and 
mounting their nags, rode off at full speed. 

“It was not long before we removed the 
obstruction and got way on the train again. 
The passengers were delighted that the ruffians 
were baulked of their design upon the safe, but 
thought my prostration was caused by fright, 
and were loud in their expressions of admiration 
for my courage. That was ten years ago, but 
even to-day it makes me qualmish to look st 
a piece of old Brown Windsor. That's the story, 
gentlemen.” 

We thanked the conductor for his story, and 
an hour after that the charred and blackened 
python rushed forward into the darkness, witha 
hundred restless brains becalmed in sleep, and 
naught between them and the perils of the 
night save the mercy of Heaven and the watch- 
ful eye of the engineer. 

: HERBERT MOONEY. 
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HOW TO DRESS A SALMON-FLY. 


By J. Harrixcton Keexg, AvTuor or “Fiss, AND HOW TO CATCH THEM,” ETC. 


ee making of a salmon-fly ealls forth not | any other for salmon-flies. 

only the highest mechanical resources of | it is the Pennell in the present case, out of 
the maker, but also his taste in respect of the | deference to my own opinion. Having selected 
arrangement of colours and his sense of sym- | your hook as to size, take a piece of good round 
metry of form. It is not at all certain what | salmon-gut sufficiently long to be doubled into 
the beautiful and brilliant creation yclept a! a loop and whipped, as shown at Fig. 1. Do 
salmon-tly is understood by the salmon to be, j not tie the silk quite up to the top, or the 
for it is quite certain, that it is an imitation of ; shoulder of the fly will be somewhat clumsy when 
no creature within the ken of man, unless it be | you come to make it. Having done this in the 


some splendid-plumed bird of paradise,—which ‘ ordinary way, put the bend of the hook in a 
Fig. 2. 


Fig. & Fie 3. 


=, 


Fig. 5. 


ird the salmon, as it is not found in tropical 
ivers, could never have seen. 

Be this as it may, I cannot here stay to discuss 
t. Salmon unquestionably do take the salmon- 
ly, and in the following article I will briefly 
‘irect the reader how to make a lure of this kind, 
ni then enumerate a dozen of the principal 
‘illing flies of my acquaintance. 

I take it for granted, before going further, 
hat the tyro has mastered the principles and 
etails of trout flymnaking to a certain extent, 
matter fully explained in my papers on ‘* Fis' 
ng-‘Tackle,” which appeared in the Boy's Own 
*,reR last autumn. Unless he has done so, it 
3 almost useless for him to vegin salmon-fly 
nanu facture ; granted, however, that this is the 


Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


amall vice (to be had at any watchmaker's imple- 
ment shop). This is a great help to the amateur, 
though the professional tyro usually does all 
the fly between the fingers only. Now tie on 
the tag (Fig. 1). Having done this, tarn it 
back and wrap it once or twice round the hook, 
securing it by means of two half-hitches. Saip 
off the end and it presents the appearance shown 
at Fig. 2. The tail is the next consideration 


| elastic feather. 

that this tail be of several different colours, 
which adds very often to its attractiveness. Let 
the fibres be so selected and put on as to bend 
upward, as shown. Take three turns of your 
silk and tie with two half-hitches, Now take an 
ostrich herl (that is, fibre from an ostrich fea- 
i ther—by-the-by, you can beg, borrow, but not 
| steal, whatever old ostrigh feather your sister 


more cxtensively than| The body and its accompanying tinsel next 


ic 
atter makes are use 


(Fig. 2), and is usually of the topping of some | 
Occasionally it is necessary | 


| 


However, suppose | demands our attention : cut off a length of floss 


silk and a length of tinsel, and tic with your 
silk in the usual way next to the ostrich herl 
aforesaid. If the hackle is to be wound spirally 
from tail to head, as in Fig. 5, it must iso be 
tied on at the same time (see Fig. 3). Now 
take the floss, having made it perfectly smooth 
and flat, and wind it round the hook so as to 
make an even shining silk body. When you 
reach the end of the shank (having spirally 


Fig. & 


Fig. 8. 


brought up por tying silk also before), tie it 
securely with two half-hitchos ; next wind up 
your tinsel in spiral fashion as shown, Fig. 4, 
and fasten off. Next wind your hackle in 
spirals by side of your tinsel and finish off as 
shown at Fig. 5. Let this fastening be very 
secure. Now touch this knot with shellac var- 


; nish and lay aside to dry. Sometimes another 


hackle of different colour, or even two, are added, 
to give variety to the appearance of the fly. The 
method of procedure is not, however, substan- 
tially altered. The foregoing is the basis of 
procedure in all flies up to this stage. 

The fly new appears as shown at Fig. 5, and 
we now come to the nicest task of all, viz., 
winging the fly, as in Fig. 6. A short space 
at the head, as will be seen in Fig. 7, is of 
course left uncovered. Well wax your silk, and 
select such feathers—whether mallard or turkey 
or a mixture of feathers be used—with judg- 
ment, so that they may be of the silkiest and 
most elastic kinl. Cut them of proper length. 
To some flies eac’a fibre is even, in others, as in 
the representative one before us, they are varied, 
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and tie with one or two sharp turns of the silk, 
tinishing with two half-hitches or a cloven hitch, 
which is the most secure. Touch this knot 
with varnish, and lay aside to dry. Sometimes 
there is an over wing and an under one. Theso 
must, of course, be tied separately. 

The last thing in our salmon-fly is the head, 
and as shown in Fig. 6 I use a herl of either 
peacock or ostrich. Chenille makes a capital 
head, and it should be securely tied as before. 
<See Fig. 7). Touch the silk with varnish, | a long piece of silk for whipping to start with. 
then take two turns, and end with a cloven | A pair of tweezers (spring), before referred to, 
hitch round the remaining end of the hook’s; to be had of anybody in the tackle trade 
shank. Varnish again, and you have made a/| for a few pence, are useful. Never be hasty, 


salmon-fly—true, a plain one, and an ugly or 
neat, according ta your deftness, but neverthe- 
less a fly. All salmon-flies are made on the 
foregoing principles, and he must be a dunce 
indeed who does not improve till he is a pro- 
ficient after such a severely practical and simple 
exposition as that I have given. Fig. 8 shows 
a bunch of feathers ready for using. 

One or two hints nay here be given, as a sort 
of addenda to what has been said. Always use 


YACHT, CANOE, 


By C. SransFELp-Hicks. 


PART I. 


W: have now got some insight into the | depth. The Americans, on the contrary, build 
mysteries of designing, but before pre- | yachts of great beam and shallow draught. The 


Type 2 Midship Section. A A, Water-line. 


ceeding to build it will be well to look at the | first type rely on what is called artificial stability, 
different types of craft and obtain some idea of | which is obtained by a heavy lead keel and 
depth of hold, which allow of a low centre of 
gravity. The second type rely on natural 
stability, which arises from their great beam. 
The first are impossible to capsize, as, the greater 
tho angle they are careened to, the greater the 
righting moment caused by the elevation of the 


A 


heavy lead keel and ballast at the end of the 
lever (i.¢.,the depth of immersed body), and at 
the same time, the sails being at an acute angle, 
allow the wind to pass over them, opposing less 
and less resistance as the vessel heels more and 
mere. But with these good qualities, such 
vessels are more or less wet, as they plunge 
through the waves instead of rising to them. 
| The other class of vessel are fast in light winds, 
and stand well up to their canvas in a blow, as 
long as they do not heel more than a certain 


Type 1. Midship Section. 
A A Water-line. 


causes which produce bad effects. The ‘racing 
English yachts of the present day are built under 


Fic, B. 


certain rnles of measurement, which produce 


and is called the ‘‘ vanishing point”) reached, 
extromely long vessels of little bean and great 


the vessel capsizes without any possibility of 


angle. This point(which oxistsin all such vessels, | sail without luifing up into the wind. 


ae, 
We 


but painstaking and deliberato in all you 
do, Put your tools down in one place uni- 
formly when not in use. Keep your hands 
clean. Take care your scissors are sharp 
and well pointed, and, above all, practi 
your art incessantly. Get a pattern fly a. 
imitate it till your imitation is exact, then 
preset to others of a more complex and difficult 
ind. Finally design for yourself, for I know 
ag an experimental fact that some of the most 
killing flies (for salmon) ever used on Shanuon, 
Dee, or Tweed, have been manufactured by 
makers who never even saw a salmon in its 
native clement, much less captured one. 
(To be concluded.) 


AND BOAT BUILDING. 


righting, and it is not long ago that a splendid 
American schooner yacht was lost in thiz 
manner, ‘The ill-fated Captain, lost in the 
Bay of Biscay, is another instance. 

Last year the 15-ton English racing cutter 
Maggie was sent over to New York, and 
showed the decided superiority of her type by 
beating in the most hollow manner the American 
yachts matched against her, so that America, 
which showed us the way with the splendid 
schooner America in 1851, which carried off 
the challenge cup and beat all our yachts here, 
has now to learn from us in the matter of yacht 
designing. 

One of the greatest.drawbacks to the shallow 
type is the want of head room in the cabins 
and. small accommodation, 

Draught of water is a great consideration. Nc 
boat will sail to windward unless she has suth- 
cient hold of the water, and the draught must lx 
distributed according to the result you wish tu 
obtain, thus :— 

Fig. A is a sheer plan of a craft with a lot of 
gripe or forefoot (8 B) as compared with the dead- 
wood aft (cc). Such a boat would need a very 
long bowsprit and big head-sail, and, in fact, 
her whole sail-plan would have to be entirely 


Fic. A. 


different from Fig. B, in which the forefoot is cut 
awey, greatly reducing the gripe, while the ares 
of deadwood aft is much greater. 

Fig. B is after the type ofa modern cutter. 
The line of the sternpost at p D has a consider- 
able amount of rake; this makes the vesse] quick 
in stays, and answers well in a sca-going vessel 
which can be steeted by men on board, but in + 
model it is indispensable to give more dead- 
wood ; in fact, the sternpost of a model would 
have to come at ¥ & in order to carry her tmain- 
Of 


1 

I 
t 
' 


— 


course, it is possible to sail a model boat ent 
away-as at D D, by carefully balancing her saus 
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(carrying a small mainsail and good-sized head- 
sails), but such a boat would be beaten by one 
of the same length with keel prolonged to E E, 
if both were equally well designed. In fact, in 
a model it is best to give as much length as 
possible along the keel, taking care that the 
sternpost draws about twice as much water as 
the bow, in order that she may steer on a wind 
without a rndder. 

One of the most difficult points to a tyro is 
to mast his vessel properly. In all boats there 
is what is called the centre of lateral resist- 
ance. Lateral resistance is the resistance offered 
by the boat when pushed side first against the 
water ; direct resistante is that offered by the 
water when the beat is propelled bows first. 
According to the shape of the immersed body of 
the boat and the amount of the gripe forward 
ani deadwood aft, so will the centre of lateral 
resistance alter. And yet it must be found in 
order to plan your sails and place the mast. 
There are ways of calculating such points before 
the vessf is constracted, but for you it will be 
sufficient to proceed in this way. Take your 
model and fasten a string from bow to stern 
tightly round the boat just at the water-line. 
Then tie another piece to the first, about where 
you think by pulling the other end you will 
get the boat to come towards you through the 
water without the bow or stern coming tirst to 
you. You will find on the first attempt that 
one or other will do so, and you must shift the 
string you are pulling on along the one round 
the boat, until you get a point where the boat 
comes Jaterally towards you, neither bow nor 
stern first. That point will be for your purpose 
the centre of lateral resistance. The next thing 
is te tind the centre of effort of your sail-plan, 

(To be continued.) 


x3, —Catamarans 
are made of threo 
pointed pine logs, 


two of themabout 
thirty inches wide 
aud twenty feet 
long, and the third 
about forty i 


he 
ings, When a sail 
used an out. 
ger is placed ab 

end of two 
poles as a balance, 
with a bamboo 
mast and yard, 
and a mat or cot- 
ton-cloth sail, All this gear is connected together, 
so that when the tack and sheet of the sail are let 
go it falls fore and aft alongside. In carrying a 
press of sail, the catamarans are trimmed by going 
out on the poles so as to keep them level. Their 
speed is at times quite thirty miles an hour. In 
Jast year's ‘Scientific American ” and “Field” 
there were working drawings of a catamaran plea- 
sure-boat. 


J. KEANE.—The “Decisive Battles of the World” was 
written by Sir B. 8. Creasy, who was Chief Justice of 
Ceylon; and there are various cditious, obtainable 
almost anywhere. 

CAapTarN.—You ean obtain all such information regard- 
ing commissions in the army by applying at the 
Horse Guards, Whitehall, 8.w. In these days of 
army reorganisation there are constant changes, and 
the latest of these you can only learn by going to 
headquarters. ‘The militia now form third and fourth 
battalions to the regiments with which they have 
been linked. 


Pnt.—1. You can get the 
hooks by Mr. George RB. dims, 
2. Wine Office Court. 


G. L. SWEENY.—Apply to the Emigration Agent for 
Canada at 10, Victoria Chambers, 8. W. 


NOTABILIA QUIDEM.—1, No. 2 Bank notes are printed 
from electrotypes ou a pectiliar paper witha peculiar 
ink. The value of the notes printed per week at the 


Bank of England averages £24,000,000, and new paper 


“ Dagonet Ballads,” and other 
at most booksellers’. 


is printed on, so that it does not lose that peculiar 
crispness which is characteristic of it, and forms onc 
of the safeguards against forgery. The paper is ex- 
Dressy: made for the purpose by one firm only, and is 
remarkable for the strength, lightness, and water- 
marks. The printing-machine is sclf-registering. 
The private mark is private, and is therefore not 
known to so many thousands as is generally sup- 
poet, 3. The majority of valleys do not follow the 
ine of a fault, though at first sight it would seem to 
be more likely for them to do so. If you mean why 
do not valleys follow the fault lines, see any of the 
treatises by Ramsay, Green, or Geikie. We have no 
space to go clearly into the matter here. 


J. N.—There is a way of squaring numbers by comple- 

ment and supplement, if that is what you mean by 
the American tem. We first met with it in a 
little work called “ Lightning Arithmetic,” published 
in San Francisco by G. Frusher Howard. You take 
the ten next before the number, add to the number 
to be squared the difference between ft aud the ten, 
multiply that by the ten, and then square the differ- 
ence you got at first and add it to the result. ‘Thus 
to square 13 you take the nearest ten behind it, 
which happens here to be 10, subtract it from 13, 
and get 3; then you add 3 to 18, and multiply by 1¢ 
—in other words, 13+3x10=10; and then you add 
the square of 8, namely, 9, 80 that the full calcula- 
tion rung (184+3x 10)+9=169. In large numbers the 
gain is great, thus —1007 squared =(1007+-7 x 1000)+-49, 
Or 1,014,040. This is called squaring by supplement; 
squaring by complement is taking the ten next in 
front of the number, and subtracting instead of add- 
ing. Thus 993 squared would be (993—7 x 1000)+49= 
936,049. 


— Witenagemote, with the accent on the 
* Our old Parliament—the ‘meeting of the 
wise men.” 


RENYPWH.—1. Better use cement. 2 It does not 
weaken the iamp'a reflective power unless very large. 
3. The toe-nails should be kept long, and not rounded 
off too much at the corners, as there is the danger of 
their growing in. The left-hand drawing {s best, but 
the nails are not long enough, though it depends 
greatly on the shape of the toe. 


“ALPHA DELTA.—You will find a great deal about eteh- 
ing in Mr. P.G. Hamerton’s “ Ktchiog and Etchers,” 
published by Macmillan. 


QuEnIST.—The radiated sulphate of bat 8, or Bolog- 
nese stone, which, after being pla in the sun's 
8, phosphoresces in the dark, does so becanse it 
lias absorbed part of the energy ef tho light vibra- 
tions which have fallen upon it, and hence motion of 
the particles, and radiation of the light, just as a 
body absorbs heat and then gives it off again. There 
{a no chemical decomposition. 


DoMINIcAN.—The motto may be freely rendered as 
« All that concerns boys is the subject of this book.” 


C. 8, NatRNS.—You will find ‘The Battle of Carter's 
Hill” in Nos. 86 and 87. 


T. E.—Tortoises are reptiles, just as turtles and terra- 
pins are. Order—Chelonia. 


FRESHWATER SAILOR.—The information you av& for is 
contained in the articles you tell us you have read. 
The “ Week on the Thames” contained all particulars 
as to cost. 


C. F.—1. Septungesima, Sexagesima, etc., are so called 
from the number of days there are between them 
and Easter. 2. Glad to hear you made the Perpetual 
Calendar. The difference of the day in 1492 is owing 
to the fact that you have forgotten the calendar was 
altered in 1752, in which year there was no 3rd, or 
4th. or 5th, or 6th, or 7th, or 8th, or Oth, or 10th, or 
ith, or 12th, or 13th of September. The Culendar 
was only designed for dates subsequent to that 
alteration 


A Lappin FRAE ARRANDOON.—1. Mr. Huskisson, one 
of the members for Liverpool and President of the 
Board of Trade, was killed at Parkside, about seven- 
teen miles down the line. on the day that the Liver- 

ol and Manchester Railway was opened. THe was 
knocked dowo as he was resuming his seat after 
shaking hands with the Duke of Wellincton. George 
Stephenson, who drove the engine which took away 
the injured gentleman, did the fifteen miles to sur- 
gical aid in twenty-five minutes, or at the rate of 
thirty-six miles an hour, the greatest speed that had 
ever up to then been attained by man. Stephenson 
4s the name, not Stevenson. 2. Mr. W. H. G. King- 
ston was born in 1814, and died in 1880. 


CocKER SPANIEL.—1. The dew claws may be removed 
if the puppy is very young. Otherwise not. In any 
case a boy should not do it. Take the pup to a vet. 
2. Read the points of the various dogs as given iu 
our articles 6n Boys’ Dogs in the last volume. 


I AV. Couixs.—There are many such cases; the old 
title becomes extinct through forfeiture or default of 
heirs, and centuries afterwards somebody having not 
the slightest conneetion with the family which held 
it is raised to the peerage under a similar style. 
Persons called to the House of Lords can, subject to 
certain restrictions, choose their own titles, and the 
“porrowed lustre of a famous namo” is a very excel- 
lent way of hiding the brand-new nature of the 
ennobled one’s nobility Most titled families are 
curiously modern ; the titles are old, but the major. 
ity of the bearers of them are ‘men who have risen” 
within comparatively recent times. 


8. T. JAMES,—You will find articles on Modelling in 
Clay in “Amateur Work,” published monthly by 
Ward and Lock. 


JARE.—Our arti- 
cles on Train- 
ing for Sports 
began in No. 
74 and ended 
in No. &. 


D. H.—Too many 
questions. 
“Our Holiday 
Tramp ” began 
in No. 75, and 
ended in No. 
ot 


H. J, VELTOM.— 
Ashover is in 
Derbyshire, a 
few milessouth 
of Chesterfield. 
Robin Hood's 
mark, a“ rock- 
fng-stone,” is 
close by, and 
there is alsoa 
“turning- 
stone” not far 
off. 


0. EB —Soldters | yols 
are generally 


= ES 
said to have been first put into uniform and paid in 
coin by Edward m1, 


TaILor.—Beachy Head is the loftiest headland on the 
south coast. It is 564 feet high. The caverns arc 


for shipwrecked sailers to take ref! in. The battle 
was in 1690, and we got the worst of it. 


MorTON M.—The “triatic stay” is the stay which in 
schooners runs from the foremast hexd to the muin- 
mast head. In models it is rarely used when a fore- 
topsail is carried, as the sail cannot come over by 
itself.’ Sloop is now the national American rig for 
single-masted small vessels, as the cutter isthe English 
national rig for such A yawl has a very small 
mizen, stepped behind the sternpost, and a bump- 
kin; a ketch has a larger mizen, stepped forward of 
the sternpost, nobumpkin, and ‘the sail has a gaff, 
not a yard—in fact, a ketch looks like a schoener 
with a ridiculously small mainsail. In American 
achooners the mainmast comes almost in the centre 
of the length, and the maintopsail yard is so fitted 
ag to make the sail look like a jib-headed one. 

¥. A.—There are “‘two points on the earth's surface 
where there is only one point of the compass,” in 
your friend’s words, or neither east nor west. Those 
two points are the poles. It must be obvious to you 
that if Rte were standing exactly on the north pole 
it would not matter in what direction you turned, 
for you would only look due south. And so at the 
south pole you would have to look due north. In 
fact, three points of the compass would be wanting, 
for if you gazed even at your feet you would be look- 
ing tow: the other pole. 


Portis Dupris.—The founder of the family was Sir 
Robert Gifford, who was born on February 24, 1779, 
and who became Solicitor-General on the th of May, 
1817, and Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas on 
the 8th of January, 1824. He was created a barou 
on the 30th of the same mouth. 
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OUR SCHOOL SPORTS. 


THE summer: ‘scome ; the month of June is drawing to 
a close, 
The sports come off within a week, each day excitement 


grows, 
For almest every boy in schoel has set himself to train, 
‘Though no one finds it easy from all daiuties to refrain. 


The tak is all of handicaps, of times, and jumps, and 
sprints, 

eihe ‘eelt-clectetl trainers give their men mysterious 
hin 

To force the pace along the top or hold in till the 
straight, 

To go in strong for exercise to minimise one's weight. 


The any, ’s arrived; the visitors and parents come in 
force, 
The sisters, aunts, and cousins saunter round the level 


course ; 

They don’t know much about it, but they like to seo 
the fun, 

And what a happy moment when their Tom some race 
has wop! 


“When Greek meets Greek,” the poct sings, “then 
comes the tug of war ;” 

The Fifth and Sixth are at it now amidst a deafening 
roar; 

“Pull, Jenkins, Junior! 
ping! give it sheet !” 

The Kifth give way, they cross the line—but not upon 
their feet. 


Go it, Brown! they're slip- 


See! Smith and Jones, two favourite cracks, are in 
the half-mile race ; 

Smith leads the running for a lap at more like ‘‘quar- 

But Jonas er th d lap and 1 

ut Jones creeps up the second lap and leaves poor 

Smith behind, P P Lis 

Who soon retires for lack of that which poets his 
“wind.” ung, 


call 
(Yo 
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Youn, vette aswell in hat and gloves, thinks racing | But still be can’t help envying those fellows who have Tis over, now, and soon the lads will seek their we 

joesn't pay, won, 8, 

So hands be’ ladies ices and refreshments on a vis take away the yltscca when the day's events are with memories of the day's events still running throy 
tray: el 

He calle all training stupid, and looks on with pitying 


smile 
As half the three-legged runners come to grief in splen- 
s vt seglee grief in sple 


lone, ir heads ; a 
When the Doctors eldest daughter, whom the school ' The winners dreaming once again of that trium, 
as one adore, H 


pha, 
e losers fancy to their joy they're , 
first 1 sf Ne PavL mark | 


CoN 
4 VA 
\ j ¢ 


Presents the cups and watches ‘midst three cheers and | Whilst 
one cheer more, | the 


\ 
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OUR SCHOOL SPORTS. 
1.—When Greek meets Greek. 4.—For the victors. @.—The three-I 
2.—Some decply-interested spectators, | 5.—‘ Congratulate they old feller. You did very well 
3 —Some less Interested spectators. in i 


race, A little mixed 
7.—Tue last but nut 
leed, considering.” 


6 least interesting pait uf the 
"a proceedings. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER : 


- STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL, | 


By tne Rey. T. S. MiILirneron. 


CHAPTER XV. 


(Y= of the first objects which met Jack’s 
f eye on returning to the village was a 
broad-shouldered figure very unlike that 
of an Arab, wrapped in an old haik, with 
a red fez cap upon his head, in which dis- 
guise he quickly recognised his old friend 
Yapp. The boys had seen nothing of 
heir countryman since the first day of their 
leaptivity, and it may be conceived how 
greatly they rejoiced to find that one, at 
least, of them, was still near them. Mr. 
Yapp, too, was evidently going with them, 


Th> meeting with Mr. Yapp. 
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whatever their destination might be. They 
soon found opportunity to creep to his 
side. 

“‘ Why, bless your hearts!” he exclaimed, 
with unconcealed emotion; ‘bless your 


hearts, my dear lads, I was afraid you was | 
I have been | 


both dead, I was indeed. 
thinking of you, and trying to get tidings 
of you; but look here.” 

He pointed to his ankles, which were 
covered with sores, and bleeding. 

‘Look here; I have been tied up like a 
dog in one of them filthy huts, crawling all 
over with maggots and vermin, and the 
more I tried to get away the tighter they 
bound me—ropes-ends from our own ship, 
too, never meant for such a job as that. 
But no matter; here you are, Mr. Wren, 
and here you are, Jack—Jack Chirp. Oh, 
dear me; I’m afraid, though, they have 
taken all the chirp out of you, my poor 
lads—my poor dear lads! ” 

And as he looked down at the worn, 
emaciated, grimy faces of the young mid- 
shipman and his: friend Jack, the sturdy 
gunner could scarcely keep the tears which 
filled his eyes from running down his 
cheeks, 

“What are they going to do?” Max 
asked. 

“Can’t say. I have been crying out 
ever since I came here for the Quonsool 
Inglees—that’s the way to pronounce it. 
They are going to take us to Tangier, I 
hope. I have been telling them as plainly 
as my hands and looks can speak that they 
can have as much money as they like for 
us, by way of ransom or reward, if they 
will but take us to our consul. But they 
won't believe me; for you see they have 
no right to lay hands upon us, or to claim 
anything for British subjects. If we were 
Italians or Greeks, or any of those nations, 
they could demand a ransom; but for 
Englishmen to be found in their clutches 
would perhaps get them into trouble. See 
how they have robbed and plundered us, 
stripped us of everything that we had, and 
given us these ragged wrap-rascals of their 
own for our only covering. So I don’t 
know what they will do with us.” 

Mr. Yapp remembered to have heard 
that it was not an unusual thing for the 
Moors to carry their captives, those espe- 
cially whom they were debarred by exist- 
ing treaties from claiming as slaves, into 
the interior of the country and to sell them 
there. He had even been told that, if pre- 
vented from thus disposing of them, they 
would kill their prisoners and mutilate 
them, to prevent their being recognised 
after death. But he did not tell this to 
the boys, and he had little idea how nar- 
rowly they had escaped this fate only an 
hour ago. 

They were interrupted by the Arabs, who 
ordered them to move forward. The beasts 
of burden were already in motion, following 
a track which led away from the coast 
across a wide plain towards the Atlas chain 
of mountains, which were visible in the 
distance. 

Before they had gone many yards a 
sound as of distant thunder was heard be- 
hind them, a heavy boom, reverberating 
and dying away. 

“What's that?” cried the two boys, in 
a breath. 

‘What's that?” -Mr. Yapp exclaimed, 
halting and throwing up his arms in a 
state of irrepressible excitement. ‘‘ What’s 
that? Why, it’s my guns; I should know 
them anywhere, My guns—that’s what it 
is, boys; my beauties! ha, ha, ho!” 

They hardly knew whether he was 


| laughing or crying; they themselves were | 
ready to do both, and could not utter a 

| word. 

“« Ma-shal-lah,” cried their escort, threat- 

| ening them with the points of their knives | 

—‘‘ dogs—Nazarenes—go forward.” 

Again the report of a gun was heard. 

“There!” cried Yapp, “listen to it; 
| there’s music. My guns! I know ’em; 

we shall be all right now. It’s the Hail- 
| storm firing signals.” 

« But how will they find us?” Jack ex- 
claimed, as the whole party moved briskly 
forward, taking their prisoners with them. 

“* Sooner or later,” cried Yapp, ‘‘ they'll 
come up with us. Keep a geod heart, boys.” 

A blow on the mouth with the staff of a 
spear silenced him for a moment; but he 
stood still, nevertheless, and turning to the 
leader of the troop, began a most eloquent 
expostulation, pointing towards the shore, 
counting out dollars in dumb show, throw- 
ing up his ten fingers again and again to | 
show how these tens would be multiplied, | 
and using every art he could think of to! 
excite the avarice of the Arabs, and to in- | 
duce them to turn towards the shore. For 
a moment the barbarians seemed inclined 
to listen to him; they perfectly understood 
his promises to pay, and a warm argument 
ensued among them; but they had other 
plans, or perhaps they felt that they had 
more reason to fear a just retribution for 
the cruelties they had committed, if they 
should approach the Hailstorm, than to 
expect reward. Lieutenant Bree had al- 
ready sunk under his sufferings; two of 
the seamen also had died from want or ex- 
posure, and the rest of the party were so 
reduced by hunger and ill-treatment that 
their captors would hardly have dared to 
take them back to their countrymen on 
shipboard in such a state of emaciation. 

They turned a deaf car, therefore, to all 
Mr. Yspp’s remonstrances, and hurried 
them along towards the hills. 

“It’s only to make sure of us,” Mr. 
Yapp said; ‘they are going to put us out 
of reach, or in hiding somewhere, that they 
may drive a harder bargain with our cap- 
tain. The Hailstorm won’t leave us, 
never fear.” 

“Not if they know that we are here,” 
said Jack, doubtfully. ‘ 

“‘There’s another gun!” said Mr. 
Wren. 

“Yes,” said Jack, with a look of dismay. 

Mr. Yapp also changed countenance. 
“It’s my guns,” he said; ‘it’s my guns; 
but—” 

‘But what, Mr. Yapp?” 

‘*Farther off—more distant, I’m afraid.” 

That was what they all feared. There 
could, in fact, be no doubt about it. 
The last report was scarcely audible; yet, 
as they were still within a mile or so of the 
spot from whence they had started, it 
could not be the land distance only which 
had caused so great a difference in the 
sound. 

“« She is leaving us,” said Jack, sorrow- 
fully; ‘‘they have had no reply to their 
signals, and are standing off again.” 

“She is only beating about,” Mr. Yapp 
answered. ‘The wind is off-shore; she 
will come back, depend upon it.” 

“*Get on, detestable Nazarenes: may 
your great-grandfathers be burnt with fire; 
on—on—on!” 

Thus they were hurried away; yet not 
fast enough to satisfy their captors, who 
presently compelled them to mount upon 
horses or camels, and then urged them on 
as quickly as they could go towards the 


mountains. 


The country which they now traversed 
was naturally fertile. They passed 
through groves of olive-trees, oranges and 
pomegranates, while at intervals, in the 
neighbourhood of some lonely villages, were 


| gardens full of cucumbers, gourds, melons, 


and other fruit. These were enclosed with 
hedges of prickly pear and aloes, the for- 
mer a kind of cactus bearing a soft. red 
fruit, the latter covered with clusters of 
yellow flowers. The ground was strewed 
in some places with acorns, which had 
fallen from the wide-spreading oaks; and 
these were collected by the Moors and used 
for food, being almost equal in size and 
flavour to chestnuts. Towards evening 
they halted at the foot of a steep hill, and 
pitched their tents under the shelter of a 
kharrob or locust tree. 

Under more favourable conditions the 
journey thus far would not have been un- 
pleasant or devoid of interest; and at night 
it was a great alleviation to their sorrow 
to be allowed to lic down side by side with 
others of the ship’s company, whom they 
had till then only seen in the distance. 
Among these was Mr. Selborne the sur- 
geon, and some able seamen, the number 
of the surviving captives amounting to 
thirteen all told. 

Mr. Selborne had been trying to make 
out something of their whereabouts or 
longitude. He had picked up a few words 
of Arabic, and was not wholly unacquainted 
with the coast, having more than once 
sailed along it. By putting ‘this and 
that” together he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the scene of their shipwreck 
could not be more than from eighty toa 
hundred miles by sea from Cape Blanca, 
the point of land opposite to Gibraltar, 
but much more distant from it by land, 
owing to the curvature of the coast-linc. 
But they were travelling in an opposite 
direction, and every day’s journey would 
diminish their hope of release. 

The next morning they ascended a range 
of hills, and found themselves upon a wide 
extent of high table-land, covered with 
short dry herbage and brashwood, af- 
fording But little shelter from the sun. 
They suffered much from heat and thirst 
during the day time, and at night lay upon 
the hard ground under the tent, shivering 
with cold. The wells were few and far 
between; and when they reached them it 
happened not unfrequently that they were 
dry. The spirit of mischief and wanton 
cruelty seemed also to have penctrated 
here; for in one of their halting-places the 
well was not indeed destitute of watcr, 
but the carcass of some dead animal had 
been thrown into it and had rendered it 
unfit for use. 

On the fourth day of their journey, when 
they were panting with thirst, they descricd 
a lake, or large pool of water, at no great 
distance, the sun’s rays being reflected fro: 
it as from a mirror. The prisoners, who 
were allowed to walk together freely now, 
though always within gunshot of their 
watchful keepers, hastened forward, but 
the Moors did not seem to be in any hurry. 
Jack was the first to reach the margin of 
the lake, and plunging into it, caught ups 
double handful of the water, and took s 
hasty draught; but before any one els: 
could follow his example he spat it out 
again with a wry face, for it was as salt as: 
the sea and more acrid than brine. 

He could not help thinking then of the 
Israelites, who, when they came to water- 
springs iu the wilderness, could not drink 
of them because they were bitter. He 
remembered also how, upon their com- 


plaint, the Lord had shown Moses a tree, 
which, when he had cast it into the spring, 
the waters were made sweet; and then, it 
is said, ‘‘He proved them.” So now, it 
would seem, God was proving His servants. 
-Oh for the tree to make these waters whole- 
some! Instinctively they looked about 
them, but no tree of any kind was to be 
-discerned in that neighbourhood. And, if 
there had been, the day of miracles was 
past. 


not very far off. Their path, like that of 


the Israelites, lay through a wildorness; | 


they must trust to the same mighty hand 
and stretched-out arm to bring them safely 
through it. 

The Arabs, who skirted the margin of 
the lake without attempting to draw water 
from it, amused themselves at the disap- 
pointment of their captives, mocking and 
jibing at them; and though themselves 
distressed for want of sufficient water, 
seemed to derive pleasure from witnessing 
the much greater sufferings of the unbe- 
lievers. 

They continued their course for many 
days, halting sometimes where shade was 
to be had from the noonday heat, but 
making up for the delay by night journeys. 
It was seldom that anything occurred to 
relieve the monotony of their march; but 
at length one evening it was evident that 
they were approaching a town or large 
village. There were flocks of sheep graz- 
ing, .horses hobbled and fettered, and 
camels browsing upon the dry shrubs. 
Green crops of maize relieved the dark and 
arid look of everything around them, and 
the barking of dogs in the distance directed 
them where to look for the owners of these 
cultivated plots of ground. The town, 
when they came to it, was nothing more 
than a group of tumbledown houses, loosely 
put together and covered with reeds. It 
was situated on the edge of a deep gully, 
down which, in the rainy season, torrents 
of water forced their way ; but which now 
contained nothing but boulders and beds 
of gravel overhung with thorns and flower- 
ing shrubs. 

The inhabitants came to their doors and 
looked with suspicion on the approaching 
travellers. They carried their. long guns 
in their hands, prepared either for friends 
or foes. The new-comers quickly made 
themselves known; one of the women then 
brought forth a huge bowl of milk, which 
was passed from lip to lip until all had 
partaken of it. The English men and boys, 
Jess accustomed to the heat and burthen of 
the way, and suffering more severely both 
from fatigue and thirst, looked on while 
the bowl went round, and saw it upturned 
more and more by each successive drinker, 
till the last drop was drained. 

Unable any longer to restrain them- 
selves, they sat. down upon the rocks by 
the roadside, and opening their mouths, 
pointed to their parched throats, while 
their conductors, having refreshed them- 
selves, looked on and laughed. 

A Taleb, or holy man, waiting for the 
evening hour, when the signal should? be 
given for prayers by the sheikh, came and 
looked at them, fingering his rosary and 
muttering sbme of the usual Moslem for- 
mulas. His solemn and devout look was 
changed into a stare of contempt and 
aversion as he breathed an imprecation 
against the Nazarenes, thanking Allah that 
he was not like them; and so he passed by 
on the other side. 

Some women camo next to tho spot, 
casting shy and hasty glances at the two 


They must plod on in faith. There | 
was doubtless an Elim for them also, and | 
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boys, who were, by this time, almost faint- 
ing; but they also went away again. Some 
children, who had been standing afar off, 
then drew near, armed with stones, which 
they were prepared to cast at the jins, or 
evil demons, if occasion should require it ; 
but sceing them in such distress, they 
changed their minds and ran away into the 
houses. Soon afterwards one of the women 
returned, the children clinging to her 
skirts, and offered the two boys a drink of 
milk, presenting it to them in an earthen 
pot, at arm’s length, as iftin fear. 

They drank it and blessed her; but she 
refused to touch the cup again, and made 


| signs to them to dash it to the ground; 


and then she and the children ran away 
again and hid themselves as if they had 
been guilty of a crime. 

The Arabs rested that night and the fol- 
lowing day at this halting-place. There 
was a thick jungle at a short distance, and 
during the night Jack and Max, as they 
lay awake thinking of their far-off homes, 
could hear the roaring of lions and the 
cries of jackals and other wild beasts 
prowling in search of prey under cover of 
the darkness. 

An abou souf (father of wool), that is, a 
sheep, was missing the next morning, 
having been carried off from within a few 
yards of the enclosure in which the boys 
were resting. 

An expedition had already been arranged 
for the destruction of ‘the yellow-haired,” 
an old lion, which it was known was in the 
habit of paying these nocturnal visits, and 
who had contrived for a long time to escape 
the snares which had been set for him. 
The Arabs resolved to delay their pursuit 
of the culprit no longer, but to go out 
against him the next day; and some of 
the party who had come in with the Naza- 
renes volunteered to bear them company. 
Mr. Wren, and Jack especially, refreshed 
with their night’s rest, took a lively inte- 
rest in the proposed lion-hunt, and, with 
their feet bound up in rags to protect them 
from thcrns and sharp stones, followed the 
Arabs akout, watching their preparations. 

Several pits were dug from four to five 
feet deep in the track of the lion, and in 
front of each pit rows of stakes were driven 
firmly into the ground, having sharp points 
inclining outwards. In these pits the lion- 
hunters took their places towards evening, 
crouching down in them and having their 
guns ready loaded. A crowd of beaters 
then went away into the jungle, spreading 
out round the spot where the lion was 
supposed to be lurking, beating drums, 
firing off muskets, and so driving the 
animal towards the pits. Jack and the 
midshipman had gone out with the beaters, 
following them at a short distance, anxious 
to see the sport. They were already in the 
jungle when one of them turned and 
caught sight of him. 

«Away, Nazarene!” he cried, motioning 
to him to withdraw. 

Jack stood his ground, holding out his 
hands and making signs that he wished to 
join in their expedition, and to be of use as 
a beater. But they would not allow him 
to approach, and one of them presented a 
gun at him and fired. A bullet whistled 
over his head; after which the two boys 
thought it better to retrace their steps. 
But they had not gone far before they 
| found the path choked with thorns and 
underwood, for they had missed the track 
by which they had entered the jungle. 
While struggling to extricate themselves 
they were not a little alarmed at hearing 
the noise of the beaters, approaching nearer 


and nearer, and spreading on each side of 
them. 

“Tll tell you what,” said Jack; ‘it 
seems to me that instead of our hunting 
the lion, these fellows are hunting us." 

‘‘ What's that?" cried Max, as some- 
thing rushed past them. 

“A jackal ; let him go.” 

They stood still while the brute ran by; 
he took no notice of them, bcing terrified 
by the hideous noises and shouts of the 
beaters, who were coming nearer and nearer, 
and intent only upon its own safety. 

“‘There are more of them,” said Jack, 
in a whisper; “lie still.” 

“I wish Thad a gun,” said Max. 

“Hush!” cried Jack; ‘‘don’t move.” 

They were standing at that moment in 
anarrow track, formed in the thick under- 
growth of the jungle, which almost met 
over their heads. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Jack; “I 
believe we are on the lion’s track; the 
sooner we get out of it the better.” 

There was no doubt that the track had 
been formed by the passage of wild beasts 
of some sort or other; and they lost no 
time in forcing their way into the thicket 
on one side of it, though they suffered 
grievously from the thorns and _ briers 
which grew thickly around. 

“Get up there,” said Jack, pointing toa 
branch which hung over them, only a few 
feet from the ground. “I'll give youa 
leg up.” 

“You go first,” the midshipman 
answered, resolutely; and Jack, knowing 
that it would be useless to argue the 
question with his superior officer, scrambled 
up into the tree, and then reaching down, 
pulled his friend up after him. 

They were but just in time. While ther 
were yet panting with their exertions, and 
lamenting the ragged garments which had 
been almost torn from their backs by the 
bushes, leaving them nearly naked, a 
crashing of branches was heard, and a 
wild boar rushed past within a few yards 
of the spot where they had been standing. 
He was of great size, his hair grizzled wit! 
age, and, with his powerful head and huge 
tusks, far more formidable in appearance 
than any other inhabitant of the forest 
they had et scen. They shrank back in 
terror, and the slight rustling which they 
made attracted the boar’s attention; for 
he stopped in his headlong career, lifted 
his snout, displaying a pair of immense 
curved tusks, turned towards the tree to 
which they were clinging, and charged 
down the track directly to the spot which 
they had so recently quitted. The branch 
was so low and slender that, as it bent 
under their weight, their feet were almost 
within reach of the boar’s tusks. But ho 
did not sec them, and passed on with a 
rush which seemed as if it would carry 


everything before it. 
“T say,” said Jack, “it would have 
been all over with us if we had not climbed 
up here. Did you see his tusks ?”” 

“T did,” said the other; ‘he would 
have ripped us up in a moment, like— 
ike—” 


Before he could think of a simile suffi- 
ciently dreadful, a bullet’ whistled past 
them, cutting the leaves and twigs from 
the boughs over their heads. Another and 
another followed. The beaters were coming 
very near them, and discharging their fire- 
arms with increasing frequency. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Jack, “we 
are as likely as not to be brought down by 
a stray bullet, sitting up here like birds or 
monkeys on a tree. It would be better to 
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slip down again and get nearer the ‘None of that, please, Jack,” Mr. Wren | of the boar reappeared, charging down the 


ground.” exclaimed ; ‘‘ and do make haste down.” same track, having been turned back by 

**T am of your opinion,” said the mid- Jack slipped down at once into a thorn- | the noise of the beaters. His snout was 
shipman; ‘‘but you go first. I shall be | bush, and lay there entangled and helpless; | covered with foam, and his gleaming eyes 
the last to—” and before Mr. Wren could find a more | seemed to scan the bushes on each side of 


“Quit the ship?” said Jack, laughing, | convenient place for his own descent, the | him as he pushed on his way. 
and touching the place where his hat ought | crashing noise which they had heard before (To be continued.) 
to have been. again resounded near them, and the form 7 


THE VOYAGE OF THE EVANGELIST; 
OR, CANOE TRAVELLING UPON THE RIVERS AND COASTS OF AUSTRALASIA.* 


By te Rev. Frep. C. B. Farrer. 


N relating experiences of tra- 

el upon Australian waters 
in my Rob Roy canoe, which I 
liave named the Evangelist, I 
want to interest the ‘boys of 
England” in the life of these == 
Southern lands, and I am in 
at, through the medium 
e Boy's Own Paver, 
many thousands of youthful 
will find recreation in 
fol»wing the adventures of the 
Australian Rob Roy, and will 
also extend their knowledge of 
these great colonies, which now 
form so important a part of the 
British Empire. 

Bat first, I must say a few 
words about myself, so that the 
‘*boys” may not be anxious 
about my safety as they see me 
launch away on the deep 
in the smallest seagoing vessel 
in the world 


mother with dirty trousers and wet 
boots. 

Since those days I have travelled over 
a hundred thousand miles across the 
ocean, so that you see I have had some 
= preparatory training for a ‘* life on the 
= “| ocean wave” in my Rob Roy canoe. 

Ten long years of travel and adven- 
ture seem to have passed away like a 
dream, but I do not envy that stone 
which has been ‘gathering so much 
moss,” for who can rightly value the 
memories laid up in the heart and mind 
during years of travel in God’s great 
world? Like a dream, did I say? 
Yes ; but a dream which never fades! 
I well remember the lovely shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, the canals of Venice, 
the minarets of Constantinople, the 
sands of Alexandria, the yellow forts 
of Malta, and Gibraltar’s mighty rock ; 
and then there rise before my mind’s 
eye the green-clad islands of the In- 
dian Ocean and the 


Well, I was an English boy. \ Chinese Seas, with 
My earlier life was passed in G “ the low banks 
the town of Z 7 of the great 
Brighton, in river of 
Sussex, and China, — and 
many @ swim Shanghai's 
have I taken crowded 
off the beach streets or Ma- 
near Clifton nilla’s wide 
ville, and bay. But 
many a time these give 
have 1 lis- place to tho 
tened to the eautiful 


yarns of the 
coast guards- 
man who 
used to pace 
to and fro 
near the flag- 
staff, not far 
from the old 
battery on the 
Esplanade; 
and on sum- 
mer after- 
noons. (half- 
holidays) my 
brother and 
I would 
be off, out 
among the 
cornficlds on 
Mr. Rigden’s 
farm, near 
Hove, and we would sail 
our boats in the ‘‘ white pond,” 

coming “home to our gentle 


coasts of Chili 
in South 
America; the 
mountains 
‘of ‘New Zea- 
» land, and the 
table-land of 
Queensland. 
Yes, I could 
spin you 
many yarns, 
all.true, Six 
years of a 
sea-life, two 
and a half years’ 
residence in South 
America, and travel 
by land and sea since 
those earlier days, have furs 
nished the mind with memories 
of men and things not to Le 
lightly valued. But there, like all 
old sailors, I have got a long way 
from my yarn, and had Detter at once 
return, 
In 1876 I resided, asa Congregational minister, 
in St. Kilda, a saburb of Melbourne. One day I 


* When the two sailor sons of the Prince of Wales 
were in. Sydney lust autumn, attached to the Bac- 
chante, bir. Fouey Wok his litte vessel on or :, 4 ., 
tha inspection of the princes, and welting-s0. Oxon had been reading with great interest the travels 
August 19th, he remarked : “I had an interview with | Own Papen coming out next year, desired to see it, | Of Mr. John MacGregor (a contributor, by the 
the-royal princes some days past--Princes Edward and | and I took the Hberty, on your behalf as Editor, of | way, to the Boy’s Own Paren) in his Rob Ro 
George of Wales. They wished to see my Rob Roy | asking permissien to have the volume in which it | canoc, when the thought struck me, Why shot 
canos, and hear something about its travels. Thelr | appears dedicated to them, The princes assented.and | T'not ‘obtai bangebe . : 
Toynl highacsses, hearing that the ‘loz’ of the canve’s | will be very glad to receive copies on their return | ! not obtain a canoe, and in that canoe, during 
Tasmanian voyage would be published in the Boy's | from their voyage.” my annual holiday, visit the settlers on the 
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tivers and coasts of these colonies, who seldom 
hear the Gospel preached or see the face of a 
Christian minister ? 

As the result of that thonght the canoe was 
ordered from Messrs. Searle and Co., of Lam- 
deth, London, and Mr. MacGregor himeelf kindly 
undertook to have the canoe built upon the 
model of his Rob Roy (No. 5), which, built as 
a sea-boat, had successfully voyaged on the 
coasts of the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

And now to describe the canoe. She is built 
of oak, mahogany, and cedar, is copper-fastened, 
varnished, and has a streak of gold along the 
upper edge. The name Evangelist is painted 
in blue ‘letters on both bows. Dimensions— 
12ft. in length, 12in. in depth, 28in. beam, 
weighing without fittin; ut 791b. The 
cedar deck is rounded to throw off the sea. Be- 
hind the canoeist’s seat there is a bulkhead and 
a locker-lid, which lifts up—these removed, 
there is room to lie down and slecp. 

By day the provision-box, clothes-bag, rail- 
way-rug, and cooking-apparatus are packed in the 
locker. The rudder is worked with the fect, by 
means of lines attached toa bent bar of iron 
bolted through the centre on the footboard, 
thus leaving the hands free to handle sail, - 
dle, or luncheon-locker. The hatch or well is 
covered with a corded waterpooof apron, which 
is attached to a cedar sliding-board fitting round 
the body ; underneath the forepart of this apron 
1 have fitted a cedar board, which prevents so 
much water lodging in the waterproof. 

The canoe has one mast, which is fitted with 
a tiny block, and, at the masthead, indiarubber 
Tings, through which is slipped a piece of cane, 
holding the burgee of the Royal Canoe Club. 
This mast carries a linen lug-sail, with yard of 
bamboo, and light boom. The paddle is jointed 
in the centre, and can be used either as a single 
or double paddle. The little vessel is a lifeboat, 
having two indiarubber air-chambers, one being 
placed aft behind the locker, the other between 
the footboard and the mast. The cooking appa- 
ratus is remarkably compact and ingenious, 
exciting the admiration of all who examine it. 
For expedition it cannot be beaten. It will 
boil water in three and a-half minutes. Then 
there is the provision-box, with its tin canisters 
for tea, sugar, and biscuits; the waterproof 
-clothes-bag, the railway-rug, water-bottle, and 
sponge. 

The canoe arrived at my house in St. Kilda, 
Melbourne, on June 25th, 1877, packed in a 
case made to fit the little vessel. Everything 
was found in good order and condition, and it 
was with feelings of great interest 1 examined the 
canoe and fittings. 

In the month of July I arranged the trial 
trip, which was to be from St. Kilda Pier to 
Geelong (forty miles), then down the Barwon 
River, going through the Connewarre Lakes, out 
at Barwon Heads into the open sea, then alon 
the coast to Port Philip Heads to Queenscliff, 
and back to Melbourne, a distance of about a 
hundred miles, on bay, river, lake, and open 
sea, 


My Triat Trip. 


On Thursday, July 12th, you might have seen 
me travelling down the street, with the canoe 
mounted on small wheels, and some of my senior 
Sabbath-school boys carrying the fittings of my 
little vessel ; quite a little company of friends 
had assembled on St. Kilda Pier to witness the 
eanoe start upon her trial trip. 

It was a beautiful Australian winter morning, 
the sky without a cloud, and the waters of the 
bay shining like a polished mirror in the sun, 
unruffled by a breath of wind. The canoe being 
launched, I paddled round to the pier, and set- 
tled my luggage in its plave: and then, with 
the Union Jack and the fleg of the Royal Canoe 
Club both flying, { waved my hand in farewell, 
and started on my voyage. I had hoisted the 
sail to show it to my young friends on the pier ; 
this was now lowered, and I paddled across to 
Williamstown Point. Off Williamstown Pier I 
pened two men who were Hahing. in an open 

t. I could see that they watched the canoe 


with great interest; presently one of them 
hailed, ‘‘ Where are you going?” I replied, 
“To Geelong, but 1 want a breeze.” ‘Ha! 
ha!” they laughed, ‘‘a breeze; we should not 
like to be in that cockle-shell in a breeze.” I 
sent back a cheery ‘‘ Good-bye” to these un- 
believers in canoes, and paddled on. 

As the scenery on Hobson’s Bay is very tame, 
T have not much to say about the shore along 
which I journeyed in very calm water. About 
noon I opened the provision-box, and had 
luncheon, then to work again, all the afternoon 
being ed in crossing a wide bay, the land 
upon the point ahead being so low that the trees 
seemed at a distance to be growing out of the 
water. I could see no vessels of any kind com- 
ing up from the Heads; and the shore was so 

uiet that a stranger would never have supposed 
that the great city of Melbourne was within 
twenty miles of the place. Hobson's Bay is a 
vast sheet of water within Port Philip Heads, 
almost like an inland sea. About four in the 
afternoon I began to look out for a landing- 
place, and discovered a comfortable spot upon 
which to camp out, just under a point of land. 
About five in the evening I unloaded and 
dragged the canoe above high-water mark, and 
prepared to rig up the cabin and make thin; 
comfortable for the night. My young Englisl 
readers must remember that July is midwinter 
in Australia, and that in these southern lands 
we have little or no twilight, so that while day- 
light lasted I wanted to urrange everything in 
my camp. 

I soon had the water ready to make tea, and 
after a substantial supper and a walk on the 
beach, I got into the canoe under my waterproof 
cover, and read for some time by the light of 
the canoe lantern. My first night in the canoe 
passed without incident ; wrapped in my blanket 
and rug I was snug and warm. 

Turning out about seven o’clock the next 
morning, the cabin was soon taken down and 
breakfast got ready. Sitting on the provision- 
box, I drank the hot cocoa prepared by the 
canoe stove, and, finishing breakfast, packed up 
and launched away. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing, but, strange to say, again not a breath of 
wind, so I had to settle down to steady pad- 
dling. Rounding a point, I headed the canoe for 
Corio Bay ; the Geelong steamer passed me at 
9 am., and about noon I was off Port Ar- 
lington, this township and neighbourhood pre- 
senting the only pretty scenery 1 had passed on 
the passage. The church and cottages on the 
high land, standing among trees and cultivated 
fields, were a change from the low scrub-land I 
had passed coming down the bay. About four 
in the afternoon I could see the smoke above 
Geelong on the shores of Cprio Bay. I crossed 
Point Henry at dusk, and arrived at the Moor- 
abool Street Wharf at ubout 7 p.m. The watch- 
man came out at my call, and the canoe was 
soon dragged out of the water, covered with a 
tarpaulin, and placed in the shed on the wharf; 
then, taking the sail and paddle with me, I 
took a cab to the house of friends. 

After enjoying the hospitality of kind friends 
from Friday evening until Monday morning, I 
prepared to start down the Barwon River. A 
gentleman connected with the Geelong Scotch 
College got out his river canoe and accompanied 
me down the river. A number of friends came 
down to see the start, and we left the Barwon 
Rowing Club's boat-shed at about 9.30 a.m. in 
the midst of a thick fog, my friend in his light 
canoe, the Cam, leading the way, as he was 
acquainted with the river. 

The great woollen factory and tannery for 
which Geelong is famous being on the banks of 
the river, the hands turned out to see the 
Rob Roy pass. Journeying down the narrow 
stream fringed with bushes, and opening up 
views of pleasant meadows and cultivated fields, 
we at length came to Connewarre Lakes, and 
passing a point named Fisherman's Bend, we 

‘ound a little bay, and landed at the foot of a 
green hill to prepare dinner ; the fog had dis- 
persed and the sun shone brightly on the green 
slope and the surrounding scenery. 

n about five minutes the ‘‘ Rob Roy” stove 
had prepared the cocoa, and we sat down to a 


substantial meal. After dinner we ascended to 
the summit ef the little bill, and reclining on 
the grass enjoyed a rest and the pleasant out- 
look. On both sides of the point Jay the calm 
waters of the lake, covered in some parts with 
thousands of black swans. Around the lakes 
the shore rose in low hills and pleasant dales ; 
here and there among tho trecs could be seen 
the white cottages of the scttlers, and in the 
distance, in another direction, we could see 
the sandy hills near Barwon Heads, and we 
could hear the murmur of the surf upon the 
beach. 

At 2 p.m. we resumed our voyage, and had 
some difficulty in finding the channel, as it was 
very crooked, and only marked with small 
sticks. During our progress we startled the 
swans, and they rose upon the wing in vast 
numbers—a sight I shall not soon forget. After 
touching the mud once or twice, we at length 
came to where the Barwon River leaves tho 
lakes, and settled down to steady paddling 
against the flood tide. My friend was able to 
keep ahead in his light canoe with no cargo, 
ene I, with my luggage on board, had a hard 

le. 

4 About five in the afternoon we arrived at the 
farmhouse which was to be our quarters for 
the night. The two canoes were placed in an 
old shed, and we found our way past several 
co to the residence of an old couple well 
known to my friend, by whoin we were receivod. 
with the greatest kindness. 

The next morning I prepared to sail the canoe 
for the first time on the open sea, and every- 
thing was very carefully packed away and the 

ear examined. A fisherman named ‘Black 

larry was preparing to go out with his mate, 
and these hardy seamen looked with great sus- 
picion on the canoe, Harry telling me he would 
not care to go to seain such acraft. I smiled 
good-bye to my friend, who was returning up 
the river to Geelong, launched away, and with 
a fine fair wind followed the piloting boat down 
the river (this was about the first time I used 
my sail). In about @ quarter of an hour I 
arrived at the entrance a Barwon River ; the 
canoe rose buoyantly over the little waves on 
the bar, und sweeping out into the open sea, I 
headed the canoe fe Point Lonsdale, the 
fisherman shouting after me that I had better 
get inside the ‘‘Heads” as soon as possible, 
as they thought a south-cast gale was coming 
on. 

I was now ‘‘rocked on the cradle of the 
deep,” and with a light wind off the land, sailed 
quietly along the sandy beach about half o 
miJe from the shore, the bows of the canoe 
pointing towards Port Philip Heads. I could seo 
the pilot schooner standing off and on looking 
out for ships, but I was too small to attract any 
notice. 

After sailing about five miles I drew near to 
Lonsdale Reef. The position of the red flag at 
the signal station denoted that the ebb tide was 
still ranning out, so I lowered my sail and 
waited quietly about half an hour. Upon tho 
reef under Point Lonsdale there were somo boys 
fishing, and every now and then I could see the 
sea breaking, marking the plnce of the tide rip. 
This dangerous current is produced by the tide’s 
running very rapidly over a rocky bottom, 
and is the cause of a very heavy sea in bad 
weather, and a commotion in the water at all 
times. 

At length the flag was run up, indicating that 
the flood tide was setting in. The wind having 
fallen, I secured the sail, and took to the paddle, 
running in nearer to the reef. I ran along- 
side the rocks until I could see a favourable 
place to cross in, then headed the canoe for the 
channel, and entercd the tide-rip. A strange 
motion of the water tossed the canoe about 
during the few minutes I was crossing, and 
then I felt the regular motion of the sea, and 
knew I was inside Port Philip Heads. 

The town of Queenscliff was about three miles 
ahead. The wind came off the land, so, hoisting * 
the sail, I called all hands to lunch. In 
another half-hour I arrived at Queenscliff Wharf, 
and received a hearty cheer from a number of 
persons who had come down to welcome tho 
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smallest vessel which had ever passed through 
Port Philip Heads. 

After visiting Drysdale and Geelong I re- 
turned to Me!bourne, very well satisfied with 
the canoe as “a yacht at sea anda home on 
shore.” 


(To ve continued., 


THE BESTS ON RECORD. 


Bicyciine. 


principal event in the bicycling world in 1882 | 


tof 2 min. 43} sec, 


feats we have previously so often spoken. | Medcalf seeming to be winning until Crute in 
On Saturday, June 3rd, in a Mile handicap at | the last lap spurted, and came in a dozen yar’s 
the West Kent Meeting at the Crystal Palace, he | ahead, his time being 2 min. 444 sec. In the 
covered the distance in the unexampled time ! ‘ second heat Mr. Cortis was at scratch ; J. Reece, 
This was the best time, | | Civil Service, at 60 yards; H.Smith, London, 80 
professions! or amateur, ever achieved for that ' yards; and H. C. Tatham, Kingston, 125 yards 
distance, the neurest to it being the record of | Tatham succumbed to Smith in the second lap, 
Cooper in his match with the Hon. I, Keith- | and to Reece in the third, while Cortis came up 
Falconer at Cambridge in May, 1880. The new { at the end of it, and racing hard through the 
circular track, with its wood edging and gravel | last round, won easily in 2 min. 454 sec., going 
border, was in as good order as could be | on for another mile in an attempt to beat Keith- 
desired, and the weather was all in favour of fast | Falconer’s two-mile record of 5 min. 362 se:., 
time. | which, however, he failed in doing by 3} see. 

The handicap was a great snccess, the|J.C. P. Tacagni, Canonbury, 65 yards, won 


men finishing well together; Mr. C. D. Vesey | the third heat in 2 min. 47 sec., his com- 
petitors being J. F. Griffith, London, at 35 
‘yards; M. J. R. Dundas, Zingari, at 50 yards; 
}and F. Allport, Sutton, at 75 yards; and J. R 
Hamilton, Druids, 65 yards, won the fourth, ix 
2 min. 503 sec., in front of R. A. Woolnongh, 
! Rovers, 50 yards, and O. Thorn, London, at 73 
| yards. In the final heat Tacagni was out of !: 
from the first. Cortis finished the first lap at 1 
terrific pace in 41 sec., and at the completion «f 
the sacond in 1 win. 20 sec. had made up nearly 
all his start. In the third lap he crept to the 
front, but Crute and Hamilton refused to par: 
company with him, and on like a hurrican: 
‘ came the three, wheel to wheel. At the top of 
: ; ground, Crute tired and hung back, and verr 
; slowly Cortis down the straight came away frou. 
' Hamilton, finishing about a yard in front of hiu 
: in the magnificent time of 2 min. 41% sec. 
| Tho three-quarter time was 2 min. 12 s:, 
‘so that as the laps at Surbiton are quarte:- 
i miles, both amateur and professional times fo: 


showing capital form, his 110 yards start proving | 


too much for the scratch man in the final heat. 
After the races there was some doubt expressed 


as to the exact length of the course, and on the ' 


chain being run round it at a foot from its edge 


it was found that it was about a yard longer ! 


than had been stated. As Mr. Cortis started 
three or four yards behind his mark his per- 
formance was thug even, better than it seemed. 


Good as the riding was, however, the record was | 


completely snuffed. out by him on the following 
Wednesday at Surbiton, and that under circum- 
stances which yield no doubt as to both time 
and distance being exact. It was at the meeting 
of his own club, the Wanderers, and in the Mile : 
Invitation Handicap. In the first heat the com- ! 
petitors were:—C. Crute, Sutton, 35 yards; 
J. D. Butler, Danes, 55 yards; F. G. Mcdcalf, 
St. James's, 80 yards; and N. Hawkes, 
Stanley, 80 yards; and very early in the contest | 
Crate drew up to Butler, and before the half- 


is undoubtedly the return to the cinder path | distance was completed both of them had passed 


of Mr H. L. 


THE SPANISH 


“* Attend all ye who list to hear 
Our noble England's praise ; 
I sing of the thrice famous deeds 
She wrought in ancient days, 


When that great fleet invincible 
Against her bore in vain 

The richest spoils of Mexico, 
The stoutest hearts of Spain. 


Tt was about the lovely close 
Of 2 warm summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship 
Full sail to Plymouth Bay.” 


G™ AT was the excitement on the Hoe, as the 
merchant-ship of Macaulay's stirring ballad, 


rely 2 privateer flying the Scottish ensiga, came | hitherwards across the Channel. 


Cortis, of whose marvellous | Hawkes, Butler going in front and clearing ! 


in with the news. The long-expected struggle 
was then near; the Spaniards were coming in 
very truth. 

For years rumours of mighty preparations had 
been thick in the air, and Europe had resounded, 
with the fame of the vast armament which was 
to subjugate the country of the heretic queen. 
The interest was religious as well as political. 
England was the hope and life of the newly risen 
Protestantism ; and in many a Dutch and Ger- 
man home tho result of Philip's enterprise was 
awaited with trembling anxiety, Spain had 
many friends and many enemies, and each and 
all felt that a crisis had come in the history of 
the world. And so the Continent rang with 
what the Spanish king had done and what he 
intended doing, and the rumours of the main- 
land very considerably gained as they floated 


quarter, half, three-quarters, and the mile wer: 
| all surpassed. 


ARMADA. 


Never had been seen such felling of timber 
building of ships, such casting of cannon av! 
drilling of men. Great was the ability display. 
in getting the fleet together, and greater sti’, 
and by no means go pleasant for the people, w2- 
the ingenuity shown in raising the wherewitl.! 
to pay for it. 

As time went on the ramonurs became more 
formidable, and men heard and told how th 
fleet which had been ready in 1587, and delaye! 
by the death of its commander, Santa Cruz, and 
Drake's exploits at Cadizand St. Vincent—related 
in our lengthy article on that Devonshire worthy 
in our eighteenth number—was at last under 
way ; how the Duke of Medina Sidonia, its new 
high admiral, was bringing with him the Papal 
Bull against their queen, and how their country 
had been coolly made over to the Spanish mon- 
arch by Sixtus v., who had contributed half 3 
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million of money towards the cost of the expedi- 
tion, and promised another half-million once the 
City of London fell into his power. 

A certain party in the country, with the queen 
at their head, were rather inclined to pooh-pooh 
the attempt, and little was dono to prepare for 
it. But when the news of the actual sailing ar- 
tived thedanger became imminent, and hurriedly 
and stingily the Government set to work to 
recover their lost ground. 

Raleigh was entrusted with the command of 
the lanil forces ; Charles Howard, of Effingham, 
was made admiral; the greatest seaman of his 
age, Sir Francis Drake, was appointed his second 
in command; and, poorly provisioned aud scantily 
xmmunitioned, the main body of the fleet was 
at Plymouth, waiting to see if the expedition was 
to be a feint or a reality. 

Great was the excitement, therefore, when 
canny Captain Fleming arrived swith the intelli- 
gence that he had actually scen the fleet of 
invasion. The news reached the officers as they 
were amusing themselves at bowls or skittles on 
the Hoe; and history tells us how, at Drake's 
suggestion, who thought they would have plenty 
of timeto finish the game and thrash theSpaniards 
afterwards, they, notwithstanding the nature of 
the report, went on with their play. 

Raleigh was there, whose name will ever rank 
among the highest that we Englishmen have ; 
and with him Sir Richard Grenville, who was 
on his way to raise the west, and whose death 
three years afterwards, when single-handed in 
the Revenge he fought for fifteen hours against a 
Npanish fleet of fife -three sail, will be remem- 
bered for ever as one of the noblest of our naval 
episodes. Howard, the admiral, was there ; 
and go was his brother, in command of the Lion, 
destined to do great service in the coming 
battle. Hawkins was there, who was to win his 
knighthood in the fight as captain of the 
Swallow, anc third in command. 

With these came Sheffield, of the Bear; 
Fenner, of the Leicester ; and Southwell, of the 
Elizabeth Jonas,—all famous names in the long 
struggle of the morrow. Martin Frobisher was 
there, of North-West Passage renown, now cap- 
tain of the Victory, the first of her name, and 
the largest vessel, 1,100 tons, in the fleet ; and 
near him was John Davis, who nineteen years 
afterwards took his ship through the straits 
which are now called after him. Fenton and 
Withington were there, who tried to follow 
Drake round the world, and failed through no 
fault of their own ; and last and most notable 
of all was the great circumnayigator himself, 
the pride of Tavistock, the wizard of the west, 
the short, sturdy, broad-shouldered, bright- 
eyed, square-faced, brown-haired, weather- 
beaten man whom the people almost worshipped 
as Sir Frankie Drake. 

East and west. and north was sent.the alarm, 
and the country rose as one man. The beacon 
fires blazed out, 


“Far o'er the deep the Spaniard saw, 
Along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, 
Those twinkling points of fire ;” 


and by land and water the tidings spread and the 
muster orders were given. 

Slowly and deliberately the ships were got 
ready under Ram Head, and there they lay 
until, at three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
next day, the look-out men first caught sight of 
the two wings of the advancing crescent as they 
rose above the horizon. : 

It was 1688, The so-called “invincible” fleet 
had left Lisbon on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of 
May; it had been driven by storms into Corunna, 
to leave. there only on the 22nd of July, and 
now, on the 29th, it was entering the Channel in 
a half-moon seven miles across, bound for Mar- 
gate, where it was to unite with Parma’s 35,000 
soldiers, and to sweep the sca and storm the 
capital. 

On came the Spaniard, quite ignorant of his 
euemy’s whereabouts. As specially appropriate 
for the crusade-like nature of the expedition, 


nearly every ship in the fleet was named after 
Saint Somebody-or-other :— 


“ Such a collection of saints never bore 
Such a collection of sinners before.” 


The words of command were given in half a 
dozen different languages; and among the 
20,000 soldiers and 8,000 sailors with which the 
Armada was manned were ruffians and renec- 
gades from every nation in Europe—English, 
Scotch, French, German, Italian, Swedes, 
Dancs, and Magyars, and scores of Irish, among 
them one Cally O’Connor, immortalised by the 
Spaniards as ‘‘a distinguished murderer, who 
could speak no language but his own!” 

Nota ship of the hundred and fifty there was 
under 700-tons burthen ; amongst them they 
carried nearly 2,500 guns, provisions for 40,000 
men for six months, and other stores in pro- 

rtion. Never did an exzedition leave a port 
Petter furnished or equipped in every respect. 

Not until the Spaniard opened Plymouth did 
he become aware that the English were ready 
for him, and that his progress up Channel was 
to bea fight and not a procession, but hardl: 
had he caught sight of the forty ships whic! 
were quietly waiting behind the headland, than 
their sails were dropped from their yards, and 
with their white wings spread, down they came 
to battle. 

Howard led the van and made straight for the 
admiral’s ship, but other vessels advanced to 
check him. Drake brought up the second 
squadron, and in a few minutes the action 
became general. In vain the Spaniards strag- 

‘led with the well-bandled ships of their enemies, 
ever had English seamanship been seen to 
better advantage. In and out and round about 
the lofty hulls of the Spaniards did the English- 
men go, pouring in broadside after broadside, 
ly a gan missing its mark, while the 
Spanish guns on their rolling platforms fired up 
into the air or down into the sea, or poured their 
death-hail into each other's ports, as the swiftl: 
sailing Englishmen glided dexterously through 
the narrow spaces between the vessels, 

The first ship to strike fell to Drake, and, 
curiously enough, was that of Don Pedro de 
Valdez, the reputed originator of the expedition. 
A prize crew was put on board of her, and she 
was sent toshore. The plunder was enormous ; 
the barrels of reals were many, but the barrels of 

jowder were more, and they were more valuable, 

e English were short of powder as they were 
of food, and when the galleon came in and the 
powder was found, the barrels were rapidly run 
up out of the hold and loaded into the Roebuck, 
the then swiftest of the Brixham trawlers, and 
a few minutes after the captured Spaniard let go 
her anchor the spray was dashing over the bows 
of the Roebuck as she tore through the waves 
on her way to the fleet with the precious ammu- 
nition, 


As it was with the first galleon, so it was | 


with many another ; the powder in the hold of 
one Spaniard was that which sent the cannon- 
balls flying into the vitals of the next. 

Slowly the great armament made its way up 
the Channel, and constantly and fiercely did the 
English keep the fighting going. In vain the gal- 
leons tried to outsail and outmanceavre their 
adversary ; in vain the mighty gallcasses, with 
their crowds of galley-slaves, tried to run him 
down. The English were not to be shaken off, 


or to lose a single advantage of wind or weather, | 


by day or night. On past the Chesil Bank and 
the Bilf of Portland, on past Lulworth and Wor- 
barrow, Swyre Head, and the picturesque Cliff 
of Purbeck raged the struggle ; and when, on St. 
James's Day, Medina passed Durlstono Head, he 
saw coming out between Old Harry and the 
Needles, from Poole and Portsmouth, and all 
along the coast, a volunteer flect of his enemies. 

The sight of the ships of the navy busily and 
successfully hammering away at the Spanish 
crowd, and of the prizes drifting landward with 
their meagre crews, proved irresistible, aud when 
Freshwater was reached the fighters were rein- 
forced by a swarm of vessels of every shape and 
make, from the merchant’s three-hundred-tonner 
down to the tiny two-ton fishing boat. 


Frobisher, in the Victory, now gets alongside 
of the Spanish admiral and brings down his 
mainmast ; Recalde, the vice-admiral, comes to 
the rescue, and isin turn beaten off by Effingham; 
old Hawkins in the Swallow docs simply won- 
ders, and the next day is knighted on the 
admiral’s ship for his exploits. Sheffield and 
Fenner cover themselves with glory. In vain 
the Spanish Saints try to keep to their order, the 
Bear, the Bull, the Lion, the Triumph, tho 
Rainbow, the Elizabeth, and their fellows leave 
them no rest, for not one of the English ships is 
taken, and few are thrown out of action. 

On swept the fight past the Undercliff until 
Dunnose was reached, and then it slackencd 
somewhat, until at Beachy the Spanish admiral 
drew off towards Calais. The English followed. 
Seymour had been stationed at this end of the 
Channel to keep a watch on Parma, and now he 
joins the force, and the Spanish admiral learns 
for the first time that Parma is kept in 
check by the Dutch in the Scheldt, and can 
do nothing. 

Calais was the turning-point in the fate of the 
Armada. Up to there, so numerous were theships 
that the Spanish fleet was still seriously to be 
feared. It was here to receive its death-blow. 
At midnight eight hulls, “laden with wildfire, 
brimstone, pitch, and resin,” were led by Cap- 
tains Prowse and Young upon the foes as they lay 
atanchor, Of sudden the earth and sea and 
sky scem ablaze; discipline on the Spanish fleet 
is at an end; with a mighty shout of terror the 
dons cut their cables and start for the open sea. 
The admiral is one of the first to run, and then, 
thinking better of it, he returns, blundering and 
crashing through his fleet, and hoists the signal 
of recall, but hardly is it up than it is down 
again, and the Guzman is off to sea once more. 

On Oquendo’s galleon a quarrel breaks out, and. 
the German gunner rushes below, thrusts a 
lighted linstock into a powder barrel, and with 
a roar that rends the heavens the huge ship 
blows up. But the English are by ; they board 
the burning halk and pass up the powder in the 
fore magazine, which is left untouched by the 
fire, and with it the guns are again fed. 

One of the 50-; galleasses, with its 300 
rowers and 450 soldiers and sailors, is captured. 
Hugo de Moncada’s St. Lawrence drives ashore ; 
so does the St. Philip; the St. Matthew falls 
into the hands of the Dateh, and her banner is 
afterwards hung from the roof of Leyden Church, 
and so long was it that it fell in folds on the 

und ! 

Where the fight is thickest and the fire is 
fastest there flies the wyvern of Sir Frangis 
Drake ; and round him now, as ever since the 
fight began off Plymouth, are clustered the main 
actors in the scene, At last the Spaniard can 
stand it no longer; a signal runs up to the 
admiral'’s masthead, he ceases firing, the retreat 
to Gravelines is abandoned, and, with a gale 
coming on, the twelve days’ battle ceases and the 
dons make all sail to the northward. 

On for a time go pursued and pursuers; but 
the gale increases, and the wary English put 
back. The Spaniards, however, hasten on to 
destruction in their wild rash home round the 
islands of the west; and rith is the harvest of 
the wreckers of the Orkneys and the Faroes, 
of the clansmen of the Scottish Highlands, and 
the Kernes of Donegal and Galway. On one 
strand in Sligo 1,100 corpses were thrown up by 
the sea. Of the flect which left the Groyne but 
fifty-four got back to Lisbon, and these were so 
damaged and broken as to be useless for further 
sernice: a i 

“«T sent my ships against men and not against 
seas,” said Phil Faea the news of his failure 
reached him ; and they certainly met both. Soon 
afterwards there came out a proclamation that 
the Armada after all had been a great success, 
and that only one of its ships had been taken! 
A proclamation which drew forth the counter- 
blast given on page 286 in Vol. 1. of the Boy's 
Own Paper, bearing the signature of one who 
was as qualified as any man to know, who had 
taken the principal part in the mighty battle, 
who was the most famous sea-king of his day, 
and whose tercentenary we are now celebrating— 

“F, DBAKE.” 


The Spanish Armada.—(See y. 702.) 
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$f I say, Tom, justdook here at this at 

roach lying under the roots of the 

willow! I ould catch it in my hand, I 
believe, it is so still and quiet.” 

James Verdin spoke in an eager whisper 
as he lay, flat on his stomach, on the 
grassy bank, peering down into the clear 
water below him. 

Tom Byam joined him. ‘Oh, don’t 
touch him, Jim, there’s a good fellow! 
‘He’s come for his dinner.” 

‘Come for his dinner!’ echoed Jim; 
‘*T should have him for mine instead, if I 

. Were you.” 

“I wouldn’t hurt him for a king’s ran- 
som!” returned Tom, hotly. ‘See how 
he knows me!” 

Tom gave a low, soft whistle; the roach 
stirred slightly and sent bubbles to the 
surface, but did not advance. Tom re- 


peated 
the whistle, 
and the fish glided 

from beneath the tree 
and came close under the 
boys. 

“Keep back,” said Tom, softly, for 
Jim was eagerly pushing forward, ‘‘or 
he’ll be scared.” 

He whistled again softly, and at the 
same instant dropped into the water 
some food, which the roach eagerly 
devoured, 

“ What a fellow you are, Tom!” said 
Jim, admiringly ; ‘I couldn’t tame : 
fish to save my life. I shouldn’t have 
patience.” 

**Oh, Ihave got lots of pets about 
the garden!” said Tom. ‘There's an 
old frog down in the rockery that I 
feed, and there's a thrush in the shrub- 
bery that used to feed out of my hand 


A BOLD RESCUE. 
By W. W. Fexy. 


when she was sitting on her eggs; but Bob 
is my prime pet.” 

< 0’s Bok?” asked Jim, intensely 
interested. 

“Bob ’s a young rook I found wounded 
in the rookery last spring. I brought him 
home and nursed him, and I can do pretty 
well anything with him now, he’s so 
tame.” 

“*T should like to see him,” said Jim. 

Tom looked doubtful at first, but he did 
not often get any one to show his pets to, 
so he said, ‘‘ Well, I’ll try and smuggle 
you up into my room; I keep Bob there, 
out of the way, or the missis would soon 
do forhim. She'll be wild at me taking 
you up if she catches us. But we'll risk ite” 

Davenham Mills was a place to delight 
boys, though the whole works bore signs 
of decay and neglect. The small house 


occupied by Mr. Byam, the foreman, was 
very old, and had undergone no repsirs 
for years. Scarcely a door or window 
in the house boasted a lock, for the mills 
were at work all night, and no one ever 
thought about robbers. In many of the 
rooms the papers had worn right away, 
and down the walls were great, ugly, zig- 
zag cracks. At the back of the house tho 
river that turned the mills divided and 
flowed in two clear streams on either cide 
the large wilderness of a garden, mecting 
again beyond and gliding through low- 
lying meadows to the Thames. On Sun- 

lay, when the mill was closed, the water 
shot through the waste gates beside the 
house in a noisy torrent that sent white 
foam flying past the tangled mass of trees 
and shrubs that overhung the river. Then 


it was that Tom delighted to get into the 


“Thoy could only stand and watch In breathless silence.” 
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cockleshell of a dingy that was moored 
beneath the willow and paddle round into 
the foam to see how near he could get to 
the rushing waterfall without being upset. 

Mr. Byam was a thriftless man at home, 
honest in looking after the interest of his 
employers, but utterly careless about the 
minor comforts and decencies of household 
life, whilst he spent time and money lavishly 
in making experiments and testing new 
inventions. ‘‘ The missis,” as Tom called 
her, was Mr. Byam’s second wife and 
Tom’s stepmother—a shrewish woman, who 
kept the house in a continual ferment with 
her sharp tongue. 

The two boys passed cautiously round 
the house to the side door, which stood 
wide open. Mrs. Byam’s voice could be 
heard in the old kitchen shrilly scolding 
the maid-of-all-work. 4 

“Come on, Jim, look sharp,” whispered 
Tom, as he slipped rapidly past the open 
door of the kitchen, and ran upstairs two 
steps at 2 time. 

Jim followed swiftly, afraid to touch the 
rickety balustrade of the broad old stairs. 
Tom turned up a second stcep dark flight, 
and entered a small garret with a sloping 
roof and one window, from which you 
could see, far away over the fields, the 
towers of Windsor Castle, with the stan- 
-dard that told the Queen was there, float- 
ing serencly in the summer air. 

Tom Byam’s entrance into the room was 


acknowledged by a cracked and excited | 


“caw” from a big bird that was sitting 
disconsolately on the perch of a wicker 
cage hanging against the farther wall. 
Tom opened the door of the cage, letting 
his hand remain resting in the doorway. 
Without any pause or hesitation the bird 
descended clumsily from his perch, and 
walked gravely and steadily up Tom’s arm 
till he reached his shoulder, where he began 
pecking gently at his lips. Jim Verdin 
looked on with spellbound interest. 

“‘He expects me to feed him from my 
mouth,” explained Tom, ‘‘but I have 
brought no food up with me.—I’ll take 
you down to the garden directly, old 
fellow, for a run.” 

“‘Docs he know you from any other 
boy 2” asked Jim Verdin. 

“Rather! I should think so,” replied 
Tom Byam ; ‘‘ you try to take him.” 

Jim ndvanced his hand cautiously to- 
wards the bird, who sat like a black statue, 
but eyed warily the approaching hand 
until it was within an inch of him, when 
he made a sudden peck at it that caused 
Jim to start back several paces. 

“What a fierce brute!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, he is as gentle as possible,” said 
Tom, apologetically, ‘‘ unless he thinks 
you are going to take him from me.” 

“Ts this your room, Tom?” asked Jim, 
looking round. : 

“Yes,” replied Tom. ‘I like to be up 
here out of the way. The missis does not 
often come up those steep rotten stairs. 
That is my own alarm-clock,” he added, 
pointing proudly to one that hung beside 
the wicker cage. ‘‘I often get up early. 
I tamed that roach mostly in the very 
early morning, before any one was about. 
Bob and I have jolly times together then, 
don’t we, old boy ?’ 

Bob cawed a contented assent, 

“‘This house must be awfully old, Tom,” 
said Jim, presently. ‘It looks as if a 
good wind would bring it down.” * 

“Less than a good wind will bring it 
down one of these days, I expect,” replied 
Tom, indifferently. ‘Father has often 
been told it isn’t safe; but he is so busy 


‘© With you it does,” replied Tom, “ but 
I’m a light-weight—I never notice it.” 

It was about a month after this visit of 
Jim’s to the garret—a month of intensely 
hot, dry weather—that Tom was awakened 
one morning early by hearing his father 
calling loudly to him from the foot of the 
stairs leading to his room. He sat upin 
bed, startled, and but half awake. 

“Tom,” shouted Mr. Byam again, ‘are 
you dead ?” 

“T am all right, father,” answered Tom. 

“Come down instantly; bring your 

clothes; wait for nothing.” 
*Mr. Byam was not a man to be dis- 
obeyed when he commanded a thing. He 
did not often take the trouble to do so in 
his home, but when he did even his wife 
was silently obedient. 

Tom slipped wonderingly out of bed, 
and taking his boots and clothes in his 
arms, ran lightly over the steep stairs with 
his bare feet. His father was standing on 
the landing below, looking grave and quiet. 

“That's right, my lad; slip on your 
boots and trousers, and roll up the other 
things for the present.” 

Tom rapidly did as he was bid; he dared 
not ask his father any questions. 

“*T want you to row your mother up the 
river to Crockerton,” said Mr. Byam, when 
Tom had got into his trousers, ‘‘ and you 
must be off directly.” 

“¢ Yes, father,” said Tom, submissively. 
He was & quict, gentle boy naturally, and 
though his father was never unkind to him, 
there was so little sympathy between them 
that he rarely bad the courage to ask a 
question or make a remark, and being an 
only child, he had lived his own life apart 
with his pets. 

It was a still, hot day, with the same 
cloudless blue sky and blazing sun that 
for a month past had been scorching up 
the land; but Tom knew from the height 
of the sun that it could be scarcely seven 
o’clock yet. He found Mrs. Byam already 
in the boat, and took the oars without a 
word, Mr. Byam saying, 

“Take it easy, Tom, and keep under the 
shadow of the willows if it gets hot. I 
shall come over later in the day,” he added 
to aS wife, who only nodded sulkily in 
reply. 

Te was nearly eleven before they reached 
Crockerton, for Tom was rowing against 
stream, and it was too hot to make much 
exertion. 

“You had better lie down in the shade 
in the garden and get cool,” said Mrs. 
Byan, “ before you take the boat back. I 
don’t want you on my hands with sun- 
stroke.’* : 

“I’m used to being out in the sun,” said 
Tom; “it won’t hurt me.” 

“Do as you are bid,” replied his step- 
mother, sharply. ‘‘Mother’ll send you 
something to cat.” 

Tom Byam fell asleep, after his meal, 
under the deep cool shade of an old cedar- 
tree, and when he awoke he heard the 
Crockerton Mill clock chime three. Start- 
ing to his fect, he hastened down to the 
river, and jumping into the boat, paddled 
rapidly down stream homewards, wonder- 
ing how poor Bob would like being all day 
without a morstl of food and no fresh 
water during the hottest hours of the 
twenty-four. 


A few yards from the home landing- 
place he saw James Verdin on the bank, 
looking eager and excited. 

$6 jat_ a time you have been, Tom; I 
have been hanging a¥out for you this tro 
hours,” he called out. 

“Have 1?” replied Tom, quietly; 
“there was no particular hurry.” 

“Where shall you sleep to-night, Tom?” 

Tom looked so amazed at this inquiry 
that Jim added, 

“I do believe you don’t know anything 
about the house having fallen.” 

“The house fallen!” exclaimed Tom, 
standing stock-still on the landing-place, 
with a startled face. Then his father’s 
haste, the altogether unusual proceedings 
of the morning, rushed through his mind: 
in an instant. His father foresaw the 
danger, and got him and his stepmother 
quictly out of the way. His father hated 
a fuss, but he might have let him save Bub, 
poor Bob. 

At the thought of Bob he started off at 
a run towards the house, Jim following. 
The sun still shone brightly over the ruin 
that lay before them, round which one or 
two women and children were idly stand- 
ing. At the first glance Tom uttered a cry 
of joy; the whole house had fallen and was 
a complete wreck, with the exception of 
one wall, and that was the end wall, which 
formed one side of Tom’s bedroom, and 
high upon the gabled point of this solitary 
remnant of the old house hung Tom's 
white-faced alarum-clock gleaming in the 
afternoon sun, and beside it the old wicker 
cage, in which sat Bob, silent and discon- 
solate, but uninjured. 

Tom gazed with tears in his eyes at his 
pet bird hanging there, so far out of reach, 
and in almost momentary peril of bein; 
smashed, for it was not likely the old w: 
would stand long, deprived as it was of 
the support of its fellows. 

“I wonder if we could get a ladder ?’” 
said Tom, in a low voice. 

‘That wall would not bear the weight 
of a ladder long enough to be of any use,” 
replied Jim. : 

Tom still stood gazing up at Bob, who 
seemed to know by instinct that his friend 
was near, and uttered a soft and plaintive 
“caw.” 

“Jim,” said Tom, decidedly, ‘‘I shall 
climb; I’m a light-weight, and used to 
climbing trees. I can’t stand here doing 
nothing and see dear old Bob killed.” 

“You'll be killed yourself,”’ said Jim. 

But all the same ho admired Tom’s re- 
solve, and enjoyed intensely the prospect 
of watching such an exciting adventare. 

“I don’t see how you can reach the cage 
anyway,” said Jim—‘‘even if you can get 
along the top of the wall; it is too low 
down.” 


**T know how to do it,” said Tom; and. 
running off to a tool-house in the yard. 
he fished’ ont from a heap of rubbish a 
large iron hook and tied it firmly on to a 
long piece of cord. Putting this in the 
pocket of his jacket, he went back to the 
ruins, and, slipping off his boots, began his 
perilous ascent of the jagged, broken end 
of the wall without an instant of faltering 
or hesitation. He could hold on to the 
irregular, protruding bricks with his stock- 
inged feet better than with boots on. 

“Keep away from the wall, Jim,” he 
called out. 

Jim started back. In his eager interest 
and excitement he had forgotten the danger 
he was in himself. 

.. The women and children stood gapicg 
helplessly a little way off, and Jim never 


her neighbour ; 
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moved his eyes from the slight figure 
crawling, inch by inch, up the uneven 
edge of the old wall, Presently one of the 
women said she should fetch some one to 
stop such a foolhardy thing; but when 


she returned with a couple of workmen | 


Tom was out of reach, and they could only 


stand and watch in breathless silence his | 


slow and difficult progress, fearing to utter 
a sound that might startle the daring 
climber. Slowly spectators began to col- 
lect, till, in less than ten minutes, all the 
hands that could possibly leave the mill- 
work were congregated at a little distance, 
watching Tom’s cautiously advancing 
figure with fascinated gaze. Now and 
then a half-suppressed exclamation would 
break from one of the women as a loosened 
brick rolled from beneath the boy’s foot 
and fell heavily amongst the rubbish below, 
or a lump of the old parched mortar crum- 
bled away from under him, raising a cloud 
of dust that would for a moment hide 
him from the eager eyes below. Cautiously 
crawling on all fours, with his gaze intently 
fixed on the black glossy feathers of his 
favourite bird gleaming through the white 
bars of the cage, and paying no heed to 
the crowd that had gathered below, Tom 
made his way, inch by inch, along the 
ragged wall that seemed to the lookers-on 
to vibrate even with his slight weight. 

“ He can’t get over that rise in the wall,” 
said a woman, in an anxious whisper, to 
“hell have to tarn 
back.” 

“He don’t look like a fellow to turn 
back,” was the reply; ‘‘a boy that’d risk 
his neck to save a bird wouldn’t be daunted 
by a trifle.” 

Tom had come to a sudden rise in the 
wall; hitherto it had been an irregular but 
very gradual incline upwards, but now 
there was a sharp rise of some three feet 
to be surmounted before he could get on 
to the gable-end under which Bob’s cage 
hung. He hesitated a moment, pausing 
there on his giddy height, and then slowly 
and cautiously rose to his feet. 

Jim covered his eyes with his hand; he 
could not look any longer—surely he must 
fall! For a second the spectators held 
their breath; then a low murmur_of 
“Bravo!” ran along the crowd. Jim 
looked up again. Tom had surmounted 
the difficulty, and was sitting upon the 
gable-end as if he were on horseback, 
pausing for a moment’s rest,. A few mo- 
ments more, and he had pulled himself 
high enough to be almost over the cage. 
Steadying himself with one hand, and 
clinging closely with his knees to the wall, 
with the other hand he took the cord and 
hook from his pocket, and lowering it 
quickly, caught the Gage with the hook, 
and raising it with difficulty clear of the 
nail on which it hung, let it rapidly down 
into the eagerly outstretched handsiof Jim 
Verdin. A subdued cheer arose, but was 
quickly suppressed. 

“Hush! he’s faint—he’ll fall after all— 
fetch a sail,” were whispers that passed 
from mouth to mouth. 

Tom had Jaid his head down on his arms 
for a minute or two after the bird was safe 
in Jim’s hands, as if exhausted now that 
the tension was over. But he speedily 
roused himself, and began his descent 
backwards, moving slowly down till he 
reached the end of the gable, and stood 
safely again on the lower wall. But here 


he found it difficult to go backwards, and | 


more difficult to turn. Whilst he was 
hesitating a heavy crash broke the stillness 
that reigned around, and the whole scene 


When this cleared away, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, Tom was seen still 
standing, unhurt, clinging to the gable- 
end before him. But a few feet behind 


the portion by which he had climbed up 
having fallen, thus entirely cutting off his 
descent, and it was, besides, impossible to 


follow. 


the men, and in three minutes a large sail, 
held by twenty pairs of strong hands, was 
held out below the wall. 

‘Jump, Master Tom,” called up one of 
the men, “we'll catch you—quick, afore 
the wall you’re on goes.” 

Tom Byam cast one look down into the 
brown sail beneath him, and one up to the 
blue sky above, closed his eyes, and jumped 
fearlessly. The sail received him safely, 
and five minutes after he was borne tri- 
umphently into the mill on the men’s 
shoulders, with his rescued pet perched on 
his arm. 

THE END. 
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lig former part of this series I advised my 
reader to keep a small account-book. | If 
he does'so, and never neglects to make his 
entries carefully-——and, I may add, honestly, 
not keeping back or forgetting any item of ex- 
penditurée—he will be in a position at the end 
of a year to prove whether or not the fancy has 
aid him. | He ‘will probably also find in his 
Pook, details of many trifling expenses which 


was buried in an immense cloud of dust. | 


him the wall dropped sheer to the ground, | 


say how soon the gable-end itself might | 


‘A gail!—where’s that sail?” shouted | 


OT 


thing to be studied, and the motto, ‘‘ Waste 
| not, want not,” is a good one to remember. 
Use your chickens and fowls well, therefore, 
but never oyerfeed them. A fat fowl is not 
much of r. I have already spoken about 
the advantages ef having a good large run, 
and of letting fowls have plenty of liberty. A 
vast saving is thus effected in the matter of 
food. 

‘The kinds of food you have to buy need not 
be purchased at a dear shop, but they should. 
be good and sound, else they cannot be whole- 
some, and may breed disease, When brought 
| home the food ought to be stowed away in a 
dry, clean place. 

It is one of the 


secrets of successful breeding 
stock. Hens, therofore, 
ying season is over, should be 
| at once fattened for the table, and young cocks 
treated in the samo way any time between the 
age of three and four months. But stock that 
| you want to retain mast be carefully selected. 
The influence of pedigree is well marked in 
even the laying propensities of fowls. It is 
| well, therefore, to get, when procurable, settin 
| of eggs from strains that are celebrated for their 
laying qualities. 


to go im for breeding and exhibit- 
| ing—and t s no harm in honestaambition— 
| your first sittings of eggs must be the best that 
| it is possible to get, or nothing but disappoint- 
| ment need be the expected result. Breeding 
| nowadays is really-more of a science than an 
art, and if a youth can point to a prize card 
| that he has won by birds bred and reared by 
| himself, I would have no hesitation in saying 
| he is clever, and that there is a considerable pro- 
' bability of his doing well in life, and a possi- 
| bility of his eventually becoming Lord Mayor of” 
London! But really, joking apart, the points 
of prize bitds are carried to a surprising pitch 
| of perfection, ‘There is only one way of learn- 
ing them, and that is by first studying them in 
| beoks, then in front of the show-benches. And 
| there is no chance of your ever being able to. 
take prizes, unless you make yourself well ac- 
| quainted with the properties of tho, breeds you 
| want to gain honours by exhibiting. Of conrse, 
one might bay prize birds 
and then show them. 
share is te honeut or 
lory in that plan, or 
Sst about as much as 
there would be in buying 
a medal that you had not 
won, and wearing it. 

1 shall not here 
into the science of breed- 
ivg, my limited space 
forbids this, nor say any- 
thing of breeding up to 
properats or out of faults 

y judicious pairing, but 
content myself with giv- 
ing a few common-sense 
hints that may be of use 
to you, should your bent 
Jean in the show direction. 

Before, then, putting 
your hand in your pocket 
to purchase, learn well the 
properties of the breed 

ou fancy, whether that 
be lordly Langshams or 
fussy Sebright bantams. 
Read at home, and at 
shows look and listen, 
and talk to any one who 
seems to know more about 
the matter you have at, 


If you mean 


heartthan yondoyourself. 
Do not at first be too- 


Fig. 1.—Houdans. 


were not wholly necessary. He will thus gain 
experience. No one should buy anything for 
the poultry-run until he first asks himself the 
question, Can I possibly do without it? And 
all work and labour—even that of repairs— 
should be done, if possible, by the owner of the 
| poultry-run himself. Economy is the very first 


sanguine of success ; you 
may get the finest 
fowls’ eggs in the world 
and still but a poor peréentage of them may 
come out. This is disappointing, but it may 
be no one’s fault, though the seller is sometimes. 
used of wilfully parting with unfruitful 


eggs. 
Having procured, say, a couple of settings of 
| eggs from prize fowls, see that everything is. 
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done that is likely to induce successful hatching. | them must be continued. They must be kept| The basket in which you send the bird to the 
Be careful with the making of the nest ; see | most scrupulously clean, fed on nourishing food, | show ought to be very clean, and roomy enough 
that it is placed in a proper quiet corner, and | and never allowed to go anywhere or do any- | to obviate the danger of the birds spoilin, 
that the mother herself is one that is likely to | thing to soil or hurt the plumage. In a word, | breaking their feathers. It is usually lined by 
-be a good sitter, and afterwards a tender care- | chickens being reared for exhibition purposes, | light canvas. 


Fig. 2.—Goldspangled Polish. 


taker. Do not place more eggs under her than | must be kept in a state of complete health and The Houdans (Fig. 1) are good layers, and 
she can comfortably cover ant heat. Study the | comfort, and only those so kept will turn out | they are also capital table birds, They are 
weather. Ifdry, it may be necessary to sprinkle. | worth showing, let their strain or breeding be | strong sturdy fowls, and firmly thongh not very 
See that the hen comes off every day to her | ever so good. elegantly put together: in colour a black-and- 
‘barley, and that she has pure water to drink. Those that you deem most likely to take the | white spangle, with short, strong, dark-grey 
After the hatching, be most careful in feeding | judge’s eye should not be kept with the others, | legs, having five toes—two being behind and 
well and constantly, and in protecting the | but by themselves, that you may lavish more | three in front. As may be seen’ from the illus- 
tender creatures from any inclemency of weather | attentions on them. They will thus not only | tration, the head is surmounted by an enormous 
—cold, or wind, or wet. Feed the hen extra | thrive better, but they will get tamer, and not | top-knot, the sides of the face are feathered with 
well, especially if it be early in the year ; she ' appear wild when tamed. white, and both the cock and the hen deem it 


Fig. 4.-La Fleche. Fig. 6.—Sebright Bantams. 


e 


will thus have mcre warmth to nurse the young. | Never think about showing unless your birds | the correct thing to wear a beard of white fea- 
Let both mother and chickens have judicious ; are in the pink of good plumage, and strong | thers. Their combs are ajso pecuiiar, That of 
sunlight and judicious shade, changing the | and bright. Do not tamper with them in any | the hen is like a little strawberry, while the 
postion of the coop many times a day if that ; way with the idea of securing a prize. What is | cock’s consists of three parts—a centre ridge an: 
necessary. | called “‘faking ” is most dishonourable, not to | two wings. 
It is from these chicks that your first show- | say dishonest. But your birds must be clean at | They are non-sitters, and not over wild, and, 
‘pen or pens have to be chosen, and so, even | ashow. It is right to make them look their | as far as I know, hardy. 
When they leave the mother, your extra care of ; best. Fig. 2 represents a pair of Polish fowls, as they 
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are termed. They are of many different kinds, 
and some of them are exceedingly pretty. They 
are somewhat small in size, and the eggs are not 
large ; but the flesh of the bird is very good, 
and the egg delicate in flavour. They are said 
to bear confinement better than most other 
breeds, and when reared they are tolerably 
hardy. It is a3 chickens they are apt to suc- 
cumb. They are non-sitters. 

A glance at our illustration will show the 
shape and style of the Polish fowl—a neat but 
strongish body, with a full round breast sup- 
ported on long legs and shortish thighs, and on 
the whole a bold and proud bearing. The comb 
is hardly visible. Some kinds are bearded, and 
the crests should be round and large. 

Créve-cceurs are one of the breeds that come to 
us from France. They are not difficult to breed, 
although they are non-sitters; they are excel- 
lent layers, and very good table-fowls in every 
way. They are said by some to be tolerably 
hardy in constitution, though the experience of 
others does not lead them to think so. In 
shape of body the Créve-caur is very like the 
Houdan. Compare Fig. 1 with Fig. 3 in proof 
of this. The colour of the Créve is black with 
a beautiful motallic sheen, the legs short and 
sturdy, and the crest big and round. In front 
of the crest in the cock is the divided comb, 
looking not unlike a pair of horns. They are 
bearded fowlg, and are often crossed with other 
breeds of a larger size for table use. 

Another breed of French fowl is called La 
Fléche, also a good layer of nice big eggs, and a 
non-sitter. They are beautiful large upstanding 
black fowls (see Fig. 4), with a deal of style 
about them. The comb is very peculiar, and 
the same may be said about the formation of all 
the head. 

These papers would be incomplete if I said 
nothing of those friends of my youth, the ban- 
tams. Although ours at the old home had a 
rang of acres, and, not even content with this, 
used to march away and declare war against 
bantams at neighbouring farms, and although 
all bantams greatly enjoy their liberty, still 
they can be kept well, and to look well, within 
a very small enclosure indeed. Consequently 
they are eminently suited for boys’ pets, But 
they must have perfect cleanliness, regular 
feeding, pure water, and fresh air, and all the 
care and comforts that larger fowls require to 
keep them in good health. 

And what will they yield you in return? 
Pleasure? Yes, and a vast deal of it too, if 
you care to study and watch all their curious 
ways, and make yourself perfectly known and 
liked by them. They will then give themselves 
airs and graces before you that they would not 
otherwise do, for only petting can draw them 
out. The pride of bantams is boundless, their 
arrogance a study for a biologist, and their pluck 
indomitable. It is the will and pleasure of the 
cocks to play at being lords of the creation and 
monarchs of all they survey, and their gentle 
but silly little hens believe every word the cocks 
tell them, ond are quite willing to swear to it. 

I am not personally acquainted with all 
breeds of bantams further than admiring them 
in show-pens goes, but all those I have had and 
known well, were amusingly brave and game. 

There came one day, remember, strutting 
on to my father’s grounds, a beautiful little 
reddish-coloured bantam. The bird probably 
belonged to some of the neighbours; he was 
evidently on the strut, going forth in scarch of 
adventure, seeking for new dunghills to con- 
quer. He carried his head and tail as proudly 
as a fantail pigeon; he carried his wings as a 
lieutenant carries his sword when relieving 
guard, with a kind of « studied dangle at his 
heels. He lounged up’to a favourite game cock 
of ours, and offered him instant battle, spurred 
high at him, and nearly fell on his back in doing 
so, But the game cock took no more notice of 
the first onslaught than a Newfoundland dog 


would of the attack of a toy terrier. In fact he 
bent his beautiful head groundwards and tried to 
reason kindly with the bantam. ‘‘ Afraid,” 


thought the little bird, and struck at the big cock 
again. Then that big cock suddenly lost his 


Only one, but it came straight from the hip, and 
there was a will in it. 

I said I did not know where the bantam had 
come from, and I do not know until this day 
where, after receiving that blow, that wee bird 
went. He disappeared as suddenly and com- 
pletel , With the exception of some feathers, as 
if he had been spirited off the face of the earth. 
qrobebly:be picked his little self up from be- 
hind a hedge some time after, and went craw]- 
ing homewards a sadder and a wiser bantam. 

e eggs of the bantam are very nice and 
rich, At least, 1 used to think so, but nowa- 
days I infinitely prefer the sight of a goose’s egg 
flanking my morsel of bacon of a morning. 

Fig. 5 illustrates some laced Sebrights. Iam 
not going to specially recommend any particular 
breed, however, but if any of our boys mean to 
enter the bantam world, let them do so in ear- 
nest by getting well-bred birds to begin with. 

(To be continued.) 
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SIGURD THE VIKING. 


By Pav BLakE, 
Author of ‘The New Boy,” ete., etc. 
CHAPTER V.—HARALD'S HOME. 
EAVING the Dragon and her crew in their 


winter quarters in Iceland, we must 
follow for a time the Bear, as it sailed 


the respect that was due to ¢he daughter 
of the chief man of the town, but in spite 
of all his efforts she refused to be com- 
forted. Overwhelming grief at the death 
of her father for a time so filled her 
thoughts that she took no note of time, 
but sat hour after hour on the couch that 
had been prepared for her, gazing sadly 
over the waves as they broke against eac 
other. 

“TI would Father Ambrose were here,” 
she said one day to a maiden who had been 
instructed to wait upon her. ‘He might 
have comforted me with kind sayings, or 
have read from that precious roll which he 
used always to carry with him. I remem- 
ber he told me that Christ taught us to 
forgive our enemies, but I cannot do that. 
How can I forgive those who have slain 
my father?” 

The girl did not answer; she was still a 
believer in Odin and Thor, and thought 
that the new religion was not a good one 
if it did not teach the duty of revenge. 
Gunnhilda’s faith was sorely tried. Alone, 
and without the treasured copies of Am- 
brose’s sacred manuscript to aid her, it is 
no wonder that she almost wavered in her 
belief, and doubted if the great God could 
be very merciful when He permitted men 
like Harald to do as they pleased. 

But the keen air and exciting surround— 


“*Come near to me, girl, and do not be afraid.” 


away from Thorburg with the hapless | in 


had their due effect, and in time she 


Gunnhilds on board. Harald was as good | woke from her stupor of grief, and began 
temper and gave the little bantam just one. | as his word to her, and treated her with | to take an interest in the things around 


yy 
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her. As she sat one morning in her accus- 
tomed seat, Harald came to her, and for the 
first time she did not turn away her head. 

‘‘Fair Gunnhilda,” he said, ‘by this 
time to-morrow we shall be home, and I 
shall be able to offer you more fitting 
accommodation than the Bear can provide. 
Amongst our hills we manage to spend the 
long winter evenings pleasantly enough, 
and we have both song and tale to enliven 
us.” 

Gunnhilda did not answer; she was 
thinking of the home from which she had 
been torn, and of the winter evenings spent 
with Sigurd as he mended his bow and 
tipped his arrows, whilst she told him of 
the doings of troll and witch, gnome and 
dwarf. Harald seemed a little disap- 
pointed. 

“In faith, Gunnhilda, I know not why 
you are so downhearted. I have more to 
grieve me than you; I come back defeated, 
with the flower of my band slain, leaving 
my best beloved son beneath the waves 
without burial. I kuow not what welcome 
I shall receive, for I return without much 
spoil except yourself, who will outweigh 

the gold and treasure in the eyes of 
some of our best, I will answer for it.” 

“Ha!” he laughed, as a second ship 
passed near the Bear; ‘there sails one 
who thinks it time well spent to come out 
of his course twenty times a day to have a 
peep at your beauty. Oscar will never 
make a true viking, he is too fond of 
spending his time in the company of a 
woman. But I can forgive him when such 
8 maiden as you is the one he wishes to see.” 

Harald turned away and walked along 
the gangway to the prow, which was 
carved into the shape of an immense bear. 
Gunnhilda shuddered as she thought of 
her new danger. How could she ever wed ! 
a man who had helped to slay her father ? 
From previous hints which Harald had 
dropped, it was evident that he intended 
her to be the bride of his son Oscar, and 
the very thought was agony to her. But 
what help could she expect, far from home 
and with all her kindred slain? All? No, 
there was one left, and her eyes glistened 
with tears as she thought of Sigurd. Where 
was he now? 

Loud shouts at noon next day proclaimed 
that the fortress of Harald was in sight. 


As they approached it was evident that the 
stronghold was in a state of great excite- 
ment. Harald looked stern and angry as 
he stood alone at the prow; he was think- 
ing of the proud fleet with which he had 
éailed out from between those menacing 
rocks, and of what a miserable remnant he 
‘was bringing back. But he was not the 
man to brood over misfortune nor to brook 


any insolent references to his defeat. He 
answered bricfly and sternly the questions 
eagerly asked as he leapt to land, and 
silenced the murmurs which arose by a 
sigaificant motion of his hand to his sword. 
Leaving Oscar to see to the unloading of 
the vessels, he strode up the narrow steps 
which led from the rocks to the fortress, 
taking with him Gunnhilda and her maid, 
whom he assigned to the care of Elfrida, 
an old dame who stood in the hall of the 
dwelling. 

The place needs a short description. It 
stood on a headland which jutted out into 
a tiord: between the promontory and the 
mainland’ was the harbour; on the side 
towards the sea the waves broke almost as 
fiercely as in the neighbouring Baltic. The 
only communication with the land was 
across @ narrow passage of rock which had 
been so cut down that not more than two 


could walk abreast. The precipitous sides 
of the headland itself made access impos- 


sible against the will of the inhabitants, | 


and it was no idle boast of Harald’s that 
six men could hold the fortress against six 
hundred. Such was Gunnhilda’s future 
home or prison. 


“Prepare a feast for to-night,” com- j 


manded Harald, as a thrall entered to 
learn his will. ‘‘ You expected six times 
as many as have come, so there ought to 
be no lack of provision.” 

Then, to drive away the thoughts that 
came rushing into his brain as he watched 
his men toiling up tho narrow path laden 
with spoil, he called for a horn of mead and 
sent for his son Oscar. 

Meantime Elfrida had taken Gunnhilda 
into an apartment furnished with luxury 
for those times, and had helped her to take 
off her outer garments. But as she re- 
moved her cloak Elfrida gave a cry of 
astonishment and seized the small silver 
cross that hung round Gunnbilda’s neck. 

* Are you a Christian, fair lady?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” replied Gunnhilda ; ‘‘ but I little 
expected to find one of my faith in this 
den of thieves and murderers.” 

“ Ah, it is a hard struggle sometimes to 
keep faithful, and it is only in secret that I 
can pray to the Ohrist, or-say over the 
precious sayings that I was taught in Den- 
mark, But now that you are come I shall 
have fresh courage, but hitherto my heart 
has been weak. I should have been killed 
for a witch had I been discovered.” 

It brought new life to Gunnhilda to 
find that she had a friend in this strange 
and terrible place. She soon discovered 
that Elfrida was of no mean birth, though 
now filling the part of housekeeper to the 
women’s apartments, but the old woman 
refused to tell her story or explain how it 
was that she came to Heldar, as the fortress 
was called. 

“No, my child, you have grief enough of 
your own,” she said, gently. ‘‘ Some day, 
perhaps, you shall know who I am, and 
how I was brought here. But now you 
must rest yourself; you will be wanted this 
evening, unless I am mistaken.” 


| entered. 


‘ little for you. 


Gunnhilda accordingly lay down and 
had a fitful sleep, which was broken at 
last by a summons from Harald. Elfrids 
hastily arrayed her in rich stuffs, and led 
the way to the viking’s room. 

“Do not be afraid,” whispered Elfrida, 
as she led her along; “he is not unkind to 
women; but remember that he is a power- 
ful captain, stronger than many earls, so 


| do not anger him.” 


“Welcome home!” cried Harald, as she 
He was seated on a sort of rude 
throne on a raised dais; no one elee was in 
the room but a thrall, who handed the 
viking a huge horn of mead, for he carried 
to excess the common vice of those times, 
hard drinking. ‘TI will not ask you to 
grace our feast to-night, as you are weary, 
and some of our councillors are fond of 
hearing their own voices, and that will be 
no sport to you, so I drink this horn to you 
in anticipation. Come near to me, girl, 
and do not be afraid.” 

Gunnhilda advanced, and knelt at the 
side of the viking captain. 

“Skall!” cried Harald, as he drained 
the horn. ‘‘Nay, do not look so white, 
Gunnhilda; there are those amongst us, 
and one no less a man than my son, who 
wish to bring back the colour to those pale 
cheeks of yours.” 

Gunnhilda turned paler yet, then gently 
said, ‘‘ I would ask one favour of you, if 
may.” 

“ Surely, girl! You are no thrall, though 


| your companions may become so, What 


is it?” 

“That I may be 
ship the Christ, as 1 have been taught.” 

Harald laughed a loud laugh. ‘‘ Is this 
your favour ? Why, worship who or what 
you will; but I should have thought you 
would have left the gods who can do so 
Leave the white Christ and 
turn back to Thor and Odin and the Val- 
kyries; they hear when they are e- 
treated.” 
» “Then why did they let us lose so many 
ships, father?” asked a strange veice. 
Gunnhilda looked round in alarm, end her 
eyes met those of Oscar, the son of Harald. 

(To be continued.) 


itted here to wor- 


-~ 


PART Il. 


Exercise 2 (Fig. 4).—Commence as before, 
and when both clubs are raised above the head, 


reverse the direction af the left onc, and instead 
of describing the circlo from right to left, swing 
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it from left to right, the right club at the samo 
time continuing its original course. A glance 


Exercise 3 (Fig. 5).—This is the same as No. 
2with an additional movement—viz., that when 


at Fig. 4 will show the exercise ; the dotted lines 
and arrows indicate the direction in which each 


club travels. In this exercise (and in man 
others to follow) the clubs cross twice in eac! 
circle; care must therefore be taken not to allow 


them to come into collision (which catastrophe 
can be casily avoided by following the directions 


recently given—viz., to keep the base of each 
club in a straight line with each shoulder). 


each club is raised in its turn above the head to 
its highest point, the circle is checked and the 


club dropped behind the head, and made to de- 
scribe a smaller circle in the rear of the shoulder, 
after completing which the larger circle is re- 
sumed, he dotted line in the illustration 


shows the course of the Jcft club only, but the 
right club does the same thing in the opposite 
direction. ; 

Exercise 4 (Fig. 6).—Commence with Exer- 
cise 1, and when the clubs are raised above the 
head allow them to drop and make them de- 
scribe a small circle behind the shoulders, then 
resume the larger circle on front of the body. 

Exercise 5 (Fig. 7).—This is the first of the 
wrist “ twists,” and is a movement that will 
tax the power of the fore-arm rather severcly. 
Start from the position shown in Fig. 2, and 
describe 2 circle with each club from the wrist 
in the direction shown by the dotted lines and 
arrows. In practising this exercise, you will 
experience a tendency to drop the arms with the 
clubs, but you must endeavour to keep them in 
the position shown, making cach wrist the centre 
of cach circle. 

Exercise 6 (Fig. 8).—Now foro twist in which 
each club describes a circle in an opposite direc- 
tion. Again be careful to avoid acollision, and 
keep the wrists level and opposite each other. 

Exercise 7 (Fig. 9).—This is rather difficult, 
but with a little perseverance you will be able to 
accomplish the movement, and as it is very 
pretty it is well worth the trouble. Carefully ° 
study the illustration, and follow the course of 
the dotted lines (which show the direction of tho 
right club only; the left club takes a corre- 
apentiy course in the opposite direction). Keep 
the hand close up to the chest, almost touching 
it in fact. You will observe that the club de- 
scribes a small circle from the centre of the 
chest, and is then swung completely round at 


arm’s length to make the great circle. 
(To be continued.) 


SS A 
DARE TO ANSWER “NO!” 


By RosertT RICHARDSON, B.A. 


EAR a 
white, 
unsul- 
lied 
shield, 
lad, 

On the bat- 


Many a subtle foe 
ow'll only 
No!” 


You shall vanquish if 
Learn to answer ‘‘ 


Let your life be frank and open 
As the cloudless summer skics ; 
Take your pleasure, but in measure 
Moderate and wise. 
Idleness looks like a siren ; 
When she cometh so, 
Never flinch, Jad, not an inch, Jad, 
Stand and answer, ‘‘ No!” 


If your friend be brave and loyal, 
Staunch in woe and weal, 

Bind him to thy heart of hearts, lad, 
With a chain of steel. 

But when comrades stoop to counsel 
Aught that's mean and low, 

Aught that fears the light of Heaven, 
Dare to answer, ‘‘No!” 
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| steamboat would come to grief under a captain who | VIGILANs.—The Emperor Henry the Great was deposed 
¢ orres ond LCL had to take refuge in “ Gug-gug-gug-g-g-go a-a-a-a- by Pope Gregory Vil. (Hildebrand), for claiming the 
° st-tut-tut-tut-tarn !” right of investiture, and was forced to appear as a 
suppliant at his gate, to wait there three days bare- 
| footed in the depth of winter before his submission 
was received. This took place at Canossa, hence 
“going to Canossa.” Henry afterwards besieged 
Rome, and captured it. 


Goop TEMPLAR.—You are too sanguine. Under any 
circumstances we should not attempt to learn French 
by committing its dictionary to memory, Your 
knowledge might become censiderable, but it would 
certainly be rather disconnected, avd would have a | 


NGA haat Sie " little too much of the participle and present tense | SOUTH AMERICAN.—For information regarding Brazil 
th oe | indicative mood about it, You must learn some- apply to the Brazilian Consulate, and for books 
thing of grammar somehow. thereou apply to Triibner and Co, 


BECKWITH.—You can get indiarubber into con | A Supscriper (Antwerp).—Magnetic clothing of the 
again by boiling it in water, und when thoroug | kind you imagine is not likely to do any good. We 
dry, rubbing it down on a little sandpaper. You never heard of a solution of cat-skin, 


will find that after a dose of the sandpaper its rub- " Y . 
Ding-ont qualities will have become’ stuplymar- | TI-LIX0.--The Norman style bas semfctroular arches as 


vellogs: and the ornaments are bold and rude. 
| W. F. C.—The letters at the end of the music title— | from _be- fore the Conquest. 
SS. A. T. T. B.—mean Sopranos, Alto, Treble, Tenor, English 2 began with Henry It. 
Bass. ® pointed arches, long, narrow, 
H. WALKER.—We have had many cases of sickness : mullonles aaa 


among parrots precisely like yours, but have hitherto 
been Very unsuccessful in our treatment, By the 
time this reaches you your parrot will be dead, 
no good in advising you. But it 
is the change of food and climate that 
injures parrots. They are bronght home 
| in’ ship-loads, and sold cheap. Any 
ove buying a young parrot ought to let 
it have plenty of chilies at first, and 
alittle hemp, with nuts of dif- 
ferent kinds. 


B. R. A.—Give the cat as 
much as will lie on a 
sixpenny-piece of 

| Glanber sults every 


morning for 
three morn- 
| ings, and 


after 
| thata 


R. T. WHITE.—There are two varieties of turquoise—- 
the Oriental or mineral, and the Occidental or bone 
or odontolite, which is found with fossil teeth, and 
appears tobe bone coloured by phosphate of 
iron. The Oriental turquoise—the true one 

found in reniform, stalactitic, and en- 

crusting masses. It is bluish green in 
colour, but gets dark on exposure to 
k oF 


there 
alumina, 


hundred. 
comes from the 
Axvsar mines 
near Nish- 
apur or 


rubber shop, 
of your boat 
and melt some glue in 
plate, taking care not te 
When thoroughly liquid Tay it 
with an old knife, and screw or 
wood together while warm, and in 
fire, so that the glue cannot set until 
made as you wish it. 


Ob \ PosTMAN.—Goats are harnessed in the 
HL” oo’ | ponies. They are trained to bridle 
\e pill| mostly driven on it. The bit, however, 0 
y thrice a | _ of leather, and perfectly round and ; 
day, con- | animals look very nice when neatly han 
taining an their strength is wonderful compared to 
eighth of a -— 
grain of quinine 
with two of extract 
of dandelion. Food 
boiled lights and bread- 
and-milk. Eating crickets 
cannot be good for cats, 


| 

E, R. B.—When you have got a | 

board with numbered holes on it, 

surely you could invent some sort of a 

game for yourself! How ‘do you know it 

is Kumble Puppy? We can find out nothing 
about any fixed rules of the game. 


Mich- 
elbourg 
in Khora- 
ran. These 

are the only 
trne turquoise 
mines in the 
world. Itis of no 
use medically, has 
no curing properties 

whatever, hasno magic, 
magnetic, psychologic, 
biologic,’ or any other 
“jc” qualities whatever. The 
jewellers distinguish good and 


bad turquoises by the terms Ori- 
ental and Occidental, so that the JoNES.—Merely a coincidence, and coincidences are 
mere. teide name 18) now. H06. 08 endless—and worthless, You cannot think about 
scriptive of the composition of the anything without finding coincidences of some sort. 
stone. Sham turquoises have excessive Take Louis X1V., for example. He was born in 1643, 
gloss and vitreous lustre. and 146+4+3-14; he died in 1715, and 1474145 
CLEvE.—India has an area of 1,470,207 square miles, =14; and he was years old, and 7 4. Take | 
‘and. a population of 252,641,210. ‘The imports, ac- | Louis Philippe, who was crowned in 1830; he was 


cording to the last retur born in 1 ind 1830-+1+7+7+3=1848, when, as | 
he exports to £71,962,240, and of these £41 260,67 “Mr. Smith,” he appeared in a harry at Newhaven 
were sent from England, and £30,463,901 sent’ to | his queen was born in 1782, and 1830+1+7+8+2 
England. The French possessions have an area of | 1848; and he had fled in 1809, and 1830+148+0+9= | 
178 square miles, and a population of 271,460. The | 1848.’ An ingenious mind will find coincidences in 
Portuguese an area of 1,086 square miles, anda popu- | everything, from Pyramids to Pantomimes. Napo- 
lation of 407,712. leon IIt, was crowned in 1852; he was born in 1808, 


amounted to £5 


AN Anxious INQUIRER,—When yo reshma pias: 
, slacken off the first string of the violin, but you * cant i in 1871, and 1808+ | 
Keep the others up to pitch. Weather changes | 1893: and Paris capitulated in ieee ce his uncle, 
will frequently cause the strings to snap. Napoleon 1., of whom it was discovered that “Napo- 
TL. §.—Stammerers are quite unsuited for a seafaring | leon Apollyon is alion going about destroying cities, 
You have no more chance of serving on a mer- | inasmuch as if you gradually decapitate him you get | 

chantman than on a Queen's ship. Even a penny | ‘ Napoleon—spoleon—poleon—oleon—leon—eon | 
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=j THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ie unable to move aside one inch out 
e) of the track of the wild boar, thought 
his last hour was come. He could not 
disentangle himself from the thicket, and 
the efforts he made only served to attract 
the boar’s attention. The beast halted, as 
if hesitating whether to charge this new 
object, or to continue its flight from the 
beaters. In another instant Jack would 
probably have felt the fearful tusks tearing 
; through his flesh; but 
just then, Mr. Wren, 
who from his perch 
could see exactly how 


“Came tumbling head first.” 
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matters stood, overwhelmed with anxiety 
and trepidation on his friend’s account, 
lost his balance and his hold upon the 
branch, and came tumbling head first 
into the same bush where Jack was lying. 
The boar, startled at this new alarm, and 
‘fearing treachery,” as the Moors would 
have said, turned his head down the track 
again with a loud and expressive grunt, 
and rushing away at the top of his speed, 
was immediately lost to sight. 

The boys lay still for a few moments, 
thankful for their escape; and then, with 
much difficulty and mutual help, managed 
te extricate themselves from the bush, and 
made their way to a tree at some distance, 
into which they climbed, preferring the 
chance of a stray shot to the risk of being 
again exposed to the impetuous charge of a 
wild boar. - 

“Capital!” said Jack, when they had 
settled themselves upon a high branch, from 
which they had a good view of the scene 
below them. ‘This is like being in the 
main-top.” 7 ‘ 

“I only wish we could hail the deck,” 
said Mr. Wren, sadly, as he thought of the 
ship Hailstorm, which it was not likely he 
would ever sce ggain. 

“‘ What's that?” Jack exclaimed, point- 
ing to a spot near thom where the under- 
wood was seen to move gently and at 
intervals. 

“It may be a snake,” said the midship- 
man. ‘Oh, I say, Jack; do snakes climb 
trees ?”” 

“Boa-constrictors do,” Jack answered ; 
“bat I don’t think there are any in these 
parts. That is not a snake, though ; it is 
too large.” 

“I see it now,” cried the midshipman ; 
“a great yellow thing; it looks like—it 
aust be—yes, it is the lion.” 

‘Instinctively they clung closer together 
and to the tree. If they should lose their 
footing now, they would certainly be torn 
in pieces. The lion, which was creeping 
along under the bushes, emerged presently 

a teack where they could see him 
plank . He lifted up his head and listened ; 
then shaking his long tangled mane, went 
on with a quick step, but with silent, cat- 
like movements, down the narrow glade 
which opened before him directly towards 
one of the pits in which a marksman lay 
concealed. 

The boys watched with intense eagerness 
the approach of the lion to the pit; they 
cond see everything plainly from their 
look-ont. Once the lion halted and seemed 
to snnff the air, but the noise of the beaters 
set him off again, and he went on more 
rapidly. 

A puff of smoke met him, and the sharp 
emack of a gun fell on the ears of the two 
listeners at the same instant. A lion, 
as is well known, will seldom meddle 
with any one unless driven by hunger, or 
provoked ; but the ‘“‘ yellow-haired” knew 
now that he was in the midst of enemies: 
the musket-ball had taken effect, inflicting 
a flesh wound which enraged the beast 
without disabling him. With a fearful roar 
he sprang upon the aggressor, and the 
next mstant was struggling in agony Spon 
the sharp pikes, three or four of which had 
entered his body. 

The Arab, who had been crouching in 
hig hole, now: sprang forth, and others 
ceming to his assistance, the lion was 
quickly dispatched with their guns and 
long knives ; execrations and taunts being 
henped upon him, and upon his grandfather 
and great-grandfather, with every blow, 
alter the fashion of that country, 


The boys descended quickly from their 
perch, and were in at the death. They saw 
the lion skinned, and then follewed the 
rabble back to the village, where Mr. Yapp, 
who was waiting for them, in some anxiety 
for their safety, did not fail to give them a 
fatherly lecture for running into danger, 
‘as if they had not dangers and cares 
enough about them already, without going 
out of their way to seek for more.” 

«You would have gone yourself, Yapp, 
if you could,” Mr. Wren replied; ‘I am 
sure you would; and you would have 
enjoyed it, too.” 

“TI don’t know about enjoying it,” the 
gunner answered, sadly; ‘but if it has 
given you any pleasure, I am sure I 
shouldn’t grudge you that. Yes, I might 
have gone too, if I had been able; but 
these brutal Arabs make a close prisoner 
of me and the rest of us, and keep us shut 
up and under guard. They are not afraid 
of losing you, because you are of no value.” 

“‘Thank you, Yapp,” said Wren, bridling 
up a little. But he knew that the gunner 
had only spoken truth; and the dread 
which still haunted him that he and Jack 
might yet be murdered some day by the 
Arabs, as useless encumbrances, and to save 
themselves the trouble of: carrying them 
about, caused his cheek to turn pale and 
his heart to palpitate in a way of which, as 
an officer and a gentleman, he ought per- 
haps to have been ashumed. 

The Arabs had a feast that evening to 
celebrate the destruction of their enemy. 
Great dishes of kesksoo were prepared 
(qu’est-ce que c'est? Mr. Wren called it), 
and the men gathering round them plunged 
their naked arms into the mess and brought 
forth the tasty morsels of fat mutton, 
fowls, etc., which lay buried in the depths 
of pulpy mixture, consisting of beans, 
onions, squash, and other vegetables, 
mashed up with corn-flour. This is the 
favourite national dish of the Moors and 
Arabs, and is served up in great abundance 
on all festive occasions. The Arabs, sitting 
round the dish, pull the meat to pieces with 
their nails, ro!l up the kesksoo into balls, 
and convey it to their mouths with their 
hands; they dip their fingers into the 
sauces, and rarely make use of any other 
forks or speons at table than those with 
which nature has provided them. 

A portion of the food was reserved for 
the prisoners, and carried to them apart 
from the rest, that they might rejoice with 
their owners. It was not, however, to their 
owners that they were indebted for this 
kindness, but to the people of the village, 
and to the ancient custom of offering 
hospitality to all who come to them as 
travellers. Strangers are looked upon as 
the guests of God, and a mona, a portion 
of ‘whatever may be going, is sent to them. 
Those who are able, give a present in re- 
turn; but from those who have nothing, 
nothing is required. The name of this 
gift, mona, is supposed to be derived from 
the manna, which God provided for His 
‘ guests’? in the wilderness, and is one of 
the numerous tokens by which the traveller 
in modern times is reminded of events and 
characteristics desoribed in the inspired 
writings. 

Thanks to this relic of ancicnt customs, 
the Englishmen fared much better during 
the eccasional halts which were made in 
the villages of Morocco, than when left to 
the tender mercies of their drivers, who 
had no other object but to make a profit 
by them,’and cared not what might be 
their sufferings, 2s long as they were able 
to keep on their way. The captives had 


now ascertained that the object of this 
journey was to convey them beyond the 
reach of rescue, and to barter them away 
as slaves to the first caravan of traders 
they might meet willing to give a reason- 
able price for them. * 

A considerable trade is kept up between 
the north coast of Africa and the interior. 
Caravans, consisting of long trains of 
camels, go frequently to and fro eonveying 
salt, tobacco, and European goods, an 
bringing back ivery and gold-dust. Slaves 
also are attached to these caravans, negroes, 
and others who have been taken in war, or 
who may have been brought by accident or 
purchase into the power of the traders. 

It was a terrible prospect for the seamen, 
who had nothing to look forward to but 
a long captivity j and perhaps even worse 
for the boys, who if they should sink under 
the fatigues of the way, or inour the dis- 
pleasure of their owners, might be left by 
the wayside to perish as articles of no com- 
mercial value, and their carcasses to be. 
devoured by jackals and vultures. 

They started again before daybreak the 
day after the lion-hunt, and kept on their 
weary treeq, as it was called, till the heat 
of the sun, approaching its meridian, com- 
pelled them to halt; though but little 
shelter could be found, for the country 
through which they were now passing was 
almost destitute ef vegetation. The ground 
was slightly undulating, like the long- 
swelling waves of the Atlantic, sandy and 
yielding under every step, but hot and 
sharp and broken here and there with 
stunted prickly shrubs which shed their 
thorns around. In the distance clouds of 
dust were scen whirling round and round 
with furious rapidity, and moving along in 
dusky, shadowy columns, reminding those 
who looked upon them of the pillar of 
cloud which went between the Israelites 
and the armies of Pharaoh. The sir was 
heavy and suffocating, and the heat over- 

wering, for they were now on the 
Borders of the desert. 

While resting here a tall swarthy figure 
wearing the hooded geelab, which was 
tucked up and girded round his loins, with 
a pair of stout sandals on his feet, and 
carrying a palmetto basket over his 
shoulder, and a dagger in his girdle, was 
seen approaching at a steady run, coming 
out of the wilderness. He was an Arab; 
@ letter-carrier, or ‘‘ post,” going to Tan- 

ier. He stopped when he approached 

e spot where the Arabs and Englishmen 
were resting, and after exchanging a few 
words with the former, east himself “down 
upon the ground to rest, and was fast 
asleep in a moment. 

Here was an opportunity for. the captives 
to make known the fact of their existence 
to the British consul. Mr. Selborne, who 
was lying down near Jack and Max, ‘heard 
the word Tangier, and guessed what the 
man’s employment was. If they eeuld in- 
duce him to a letter for them, there 
could be no doubt that messengers would 
be sent after them with authority to con- 
vey them in safety to Tangicr, whence they 
could easily reach Gibraltar, and perhaps 
rejoin the Hailstorm and go home in their 
own ship. The prospect was almost too 
delightful to be thought of. With nervous 
haste, not knowing how soon the man 
might wake from his nap and set off again 
upon his course, they began to contrive 
means for writing, if only a line or two, to 
be delivered to the consul. The Arabs, 
their guards, were stretohed upon their 
backs or faces here and there, under such 
shelter as they could find, most ef them 
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fast dsleep. 
sleeping, tied together. as usual durin; 
halt, ne> *\1r guaras; only yack “> 
were uv liberty. They were at their wits’ 
end ror materials with which to write; not 
@ scrap of paper, no pen or pencil, did they 
possess, nor did it seem possible for them 
to procure anything of the kind. 

Desperate in this moment of necessity, 
Jack thrust his hand into his bosom and 
drew out the glove with Clara Eustace’s 
letter enclosed, which through all his 
wanderings he had still carried about with 
‘him next hisskin. It had once been taken 
from him; but the glove, with its four 
fingers and thumb, had caused so much 
surprise and alarm, that it had been quickly 
thrown to the ground, and he had tad an 
opportunity of recovering it. The Arab 
who had handled it, seeing the writing 
upon the paper inside, thought it was a 
magical charm, wrapped up in the skin of 
a dead man’s hand, and flung it away from 
him in terror. 

Jack looked at the handwriting with 
loving eyes; and could not forbear reading 
it from beginning to end even in that 
moment of urgency. The letter itaclf he 
could not think of parting with ; but there 
‘was a part of the paper blank, or written 
on one side only, having Clara's signature 
-on the other; and this, notwithstanding 
‘that the signature was tie most precious 
part of it, he tore off. Then ‘he took the 
‘thorn of an aloe, of which he had several 
‘about him, employed as pins to hold his 
‘tattered clothes together, and dipped it 
‘nto the blood which he had no difficulty 
in procuring from one of the many wounds 
-or scratches with which his flesh was torn. 
' ‘© What shall I write?” he asked, in a 
hurried whisper. 

A few words as Mr. Selborne dictated 
‘were sufficient. 
| Afen of H.M.S. Hailstorm in captivity. 
'Tearer can describe where. Rescue imme- 
diately, immediately, or it will be too late.” 

‘*] have written immediately twice over,” 
‘Jack said. ‘‘I did not mean to.” 
| Never mind; it will be all the better. 
‘ow, how are we to give it to the messen- 
iger without being observed, and what can 
iwe do to pe: le him to take charge of 
ite”? 
| There was the difficulty. As soon as he 
should be awake he would start off again ; 
'yet it would not do for them to to 
‘him in presence of the Arabs; for they 
‘would certainly destroy the letter, and 
‘perhaps .yisit. she writer with punishment. 
‘It was no unusual thing in Morocco to meet 
‘with men whose right hands had been cut 
off and hung about their necks for some 
trifling offence of which they had been 
tguilty. 
| They could only lie still watching for an 
‘opportunity, Jack holding the letter con- 
-cealed, but in readiness. Now that it was 
'written he began already to lose hope of 
‘being able to dispatch it. Every moment 
the expected fo sce the messenger rouse 
‘himeelt and set forward; and before he 
‘could make his business known to him, 
‘others also would wake up, and _his efforts 
‘would be frustrated. Overwhelmed with 
anxiety, oppressed with the burning heat, 
‘perspiration breaking from every pore, 
‘Jack sat up and looked about ‘him. On 
‘ pretence of seeking theshelter of a bush at 
some little distance, he crept towards it 
and lay down there; again after a time he 
: noved a little farther; and so by degrees 
: he reached @ spot where he could lie con- 
; cealed under the crest of a little hillock of 
sand near which he judged the messenger 


The Englishmen were also | would pass. 


‘Liien he waited till he heard 
a footetep in the sand, and at the ‘same 
imetant ho man appeared. Jack stood 
across nis pacn, holding the scrap of paper 
in his hand, at sight of which the messen- 
ger stopped mechanically, and taking the 
letter, held out his hand for pay. 

Jack had anticipated this. 

“Consul Inglees,” he said. ‘‘ Inglees, 
Inglees." The man nodded; he had 
evidently heard of the consul Inglees, and 
believed in him; it was not the first time 
that he had carried a letter for the consul 
and received his payment. 

“Ten—twenty —thirty — forty —fifty,” 
Jack signified by showing his ten fingers 
five times over. He would have gone on 
toa hundred ora thousand, but the man 
nodded again, and seemed satisfied. 

** Khamseen ?” he said, opening his eyes 
very wide and gesticulating. 

‘* Khamseen,” Jack repeated, rightly 
guessing that the word meant “fifty.” ~ 

The man nodded a dozen times ; put the 
letter into his basket with other docu- 
ments, and repeating the magic word 
Khamseen and some other words which 
Jack could net understand, but which 


were doubtless meant to reassure him, he | 


set off again on his journey. 

Jack stood for awhile looking after him, 
his heart elate with expectation; and a 
prayer went up to heaven silently for the 
success of his mission. Already it seemed 
to him that the days of his misery were 
numbered. The man had, it was true, a 
long distance to traverse; and the captives 
would be travelling in a different direction 
all the while; but if the scrap of paper 
should reach its destination the consul 
would not rest till he had found them. 
Jack watched the tall figure as it rose and 
fell crossing the undulating surface of the 
soil, like a ship breasting the ocean swell, 
his heart full of gratitude, and tears of joy 
mingling with the heat-drops as they 
streamed down his cheeks. 

The speed and endurance of these letter- 
carriers in Morocco is astonishing.. They 
carry nothing with them but a bottle of 
water, live upon dry bread and figs, cross 
mountains infested with wild beasts, run- 
ning on alike under the burning heat of 
summer and the heavy rains of autumn. 
They rest at noon fora short time wher- 
ever a little shade may be found, and sleep 
at night frequently without shelter. In 
order to keep themselves from sleeping too 


long, when overcome with fatigue, they tie , 


a cord to one of their fect, and set fire to it 


that it may burn like a slow-match and ; 


wake them up at the expiration of the 
time which they have allowed themselves. 
Thus they pass their lives on foot continu- 
ally, running from one town to another 
and back again, alone, and in the midst of 
dangers, traversing the kingdom from one 
extremity to another, and performing in a 
week a distance which an ordinary caravan 
would hardly accomplish in a month. 

Such were the posts which ‘‘ ran” with 
letters in the days of King Hezekiah. Such 


were they of whom it was written in Jere- | 


miah li. 31, ‘One post shall run to meet 
another,” at the taking of Babylon. When 
great urgenoy demandcd increased speed 
(as in the book of Esther, ch. viii. 10), 
the letters were sent by posts on horse- 
‘back, and riders on mules, camels, and 
yours dromedaries; but the ordinary 
etter-carriers in the East 2,000 years ago 
were the same as those now to be met with 
in the interior of Morocco. : 

It nced hardly be said that when Jack 
rejoined his companions in misery, and 


told them what he had done, they prayed 
for the speedy and safe arrival of the 
messenger at his destination. The postal 
service of Morocco, represented by this 
barefooted Arab, was of infinitely more im- 
portance to them than all the mail.coachés 
of England or all the estafettes of Europe. 

Onward they went that afternoon and 
the next day and the next; going still to- 
wards the south, increasing the distanco 
every hour between themselves and the 
rescue which they now hoped for and-ex- 

ected ; but. they were too much elated to 
eel their sufferings as keenly as beforc. 
They scarccly knew whither they were 
travelling; but the ‘ postman ” would. of 
course be able to put the English consul 
on the “ treeq,” or track, and unless they 
should be Ted away by any unfrequented 
route, he would easily be able to follow 
them, and would doubtless do so without 
delay. 

But a strange adventure befell them at 
this time, which brought grave conse- 
quences to some of the party. Mention 
has been already made of a certain contri- 
vance for procuring light which belonged 
to Lieutenant Bree. There were no lucifers 
in those days. A light was usually pro- 
cured by sparks struck from a flint and 
steel. The Arabs would flash a little 
powder in the pans of their guns. A 
similar but more handy instrument was a 
pistol tinder-box, much used by travellers. 
Licutenant Bree’s apparatus was in advance 
of anything of this kind; it consisted 
| of a small bottle containing a prepara- 
tion of .phosphorus, of the consistency 
' of a thick paste. A little of this could be 
separated on the point of a splinter of 
wood, and then, by rubbing it upon a stone 
or other rough surface, the phosphorus 
would burst into flame and ignite the 
splinter. It was Mr. Selborne who, had 
contrived this apparatus, and he had one 
of his own which he carried about with 
him, concealing it with care, knowing that 
it might be of great importance to him to 
be able to. prucure a light quickly and 
silently in any emergency. : 

But, by some accident or other, the 
Arabs had discovored this bottle with its 
case, and had taken it from him; and it 
-was a great mystery to them what could 
be its use. They had halted near a cuba 
(the tomb of a saint), built of stone, with 
a dome-shaped top, and part of the com- 

any had gone inside for shelter. Mr. 
Balborne was sent for there to explain the 
| use of the toy; and Jack and Mex, hang- 
ing about his skirts as usual—for he was a 
great favourite with the boys— went in 
with him. 

“ Mashallah !” (In the name of God!) 
said the sheikh, or leader of the potty, 
sitting upon a mat on the ground, and 
looking inquiringly from the little bottle 
which lay before him to the surgeon— 
“ Mashallah, what is it?” 

The latter did not wish to enlighten him, 
being only anxious to recover his property, 
and therefore made no reply. 

The sheikh was evidently afraid of it, not 
knowing what magical powers might be 
concealed within that mysterious talisman 
of the unbeliever. He took it up, however, 
being instigated by the bystanders, and 
inspected the little splinters of wood which 
were enclosed with the bottle in its leather 
wrapper. Waxing bolder, as nothing hap- 
pened to him, he thrust one of the splinters 
into the bottle, and, taking out a portion 
of the paste, smelt it, then, after some 
' hesitation, put it to his tongue. 
| ‘“Mashallah !” he exclaimed again, sput- 
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and making a Lideous face, ‘“* Kima! | 


weal 
elma!” (water! water !). 

Water was brought; but it was with 
difficulty that the sheikh could cool his 
tongue, the skin being burnt from the end 
of it. He tried in vain to persuade his 
friends on either side to repeat the experi- 
ment; but they were satisfied with the 
effects which they had witnessed, and drew 
back with alarm, crying, ‘Sim! sim!” 


poison). 

But the\sheikh’s curiosity was not yet 
satisfied, and, with many threats and male- 
dictions against the owner of the bottle 
and all his forefathers, he continued to 
probe about in the paste until, losing his 
temper, he used such force that the whole 


“Magic, witchcraft, sorcery, Jin—She- 
taan!”’ burst from every mouth, as the 
sheikh, bounding from the floor on which 
he had been seated cross-leaged, rushed 

recipitately to the door, followed by all 

is attendants. The surgeon and the boys 
alone remained, laughing heartily. 
next instant they discovered that it was 
no laughing matter. A quantity of dried 
| grass and furze which was in the building 
became ignited, and they found themselves 
in imminent dan; of being burnt to 
death, or suffocated ; for the Arabs, in their 
terror, had shut the door behind them, 
and, not content with that, were firing shots 
at it from a distance to prevent the evil 
spirits from coming out. 


contents of the bottle burst into flames. 


(To be continued.) 


INDIAN CLUBS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


By James 


A. Squires. 


(Continued from page 711.) 


Fig.10 


PART III. 


Evercise 8 (Fig. 10).—This is a simple swing 
backwards and forwards. Each club being 
gwung alternately in front of the body and be- 
hind the head. When the right club is extended 
at grm's length almost straight from the shoul- 
der, the left club is passing behind the head, and 
vice verad. 


‘ 
Exercise 9 (Fig. 11).—This is exactly the re- 


verse of Fig. 5. 
movement 


The iNustration will show the 


PS a hs Sage 


Exercise 10 (Fig. 12).—This is very effective, 
and if performed rapidly and neatly is sure to 


elicit applause from an audience. 
circles 


swinging up. 


It consists of 
ehind the head with each club, in the 
direction shown by the arrows, one club passing 
in a downward direction while the other is 


Exercise 11 (Fig. 13).—This is not very diffi- 
cult to perform. Keep the arms straight, and 
beware of a collision. The clube are swung in 


a circle across and in front of the body, passin 
one another twice in their course—once whe: 
above the head (as in the figure) and again i: 
front of the legs. 


Exercise 12 (Fig. 14).—Now this fs difficalt, 
and will take a long time to learn. It iss 
complication of Exercise 3. Commence with 
that, and, having got the clubs into a good 
swing, check the course of the right arm, 
slightly decrease the pace of the left arm, ani 


throw the right club sharply behind the body, 


until the base rises.a little above the left 
shoulder (see Fig.), then swing it back to a and 


“| s, and continue the original circle, all this time 


& “SN 
keeping the other club (the left) travelling ins 
circle, until it becomes its turn to effect the 
movement that the right one has just completed, 
and so on, first with the right club behind the 
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body, and then with the left in front, and vice 
versa. This is one of the best and prettiest 
exercises yet described, and will entail long and 
patient practice ; but when thoroughly acquired 
it will well repay the perseverance expended 
upon it. 

Exercise 13 (Fig. 15).—Another difficult one. 
The clubs are swung downwards, parallel to 
each other, and then raised up behind the back 
(as shown by the dotted arms), then swung to 
the front again, and in a circle completely round 
at arms’ length. The left club executes exactly 
the same movement as the right in the last exer- 


—. 


twisted sharp]. downwards, and the club tucked 
under the right arm ; its own weight will then 
I it down behind the back, and up to a 
and in a line with the Haut shoulder, 
reaching that position exactly at the same time 
2s the other club, and both will thus again be 
el, but on the opposite side of the body to 

that from which they started. 

Exercise 14 (Fig. 16).—This is purely wrist- 
work. The arms are extended straight out on 
each side, and the clubs passed alternately from 
the wrists in the front and rear of each arm, 
describing circles on either side. At the same 
time that one club is swinging round behind the 
right arm, the other is swinging in front of the 
left, and vice versd. This exercise causes the 
wrists to become very pliable. 

We have now completed our instructions for 
the “ light clubs.” The learner must, of course, 
acquire the different exercises separately, one 
by one, but when mastered they can be con- 
tinued from one to another, making, when so 
combined, a very effective performance. ‘The 
movements capable of performance with Indian 
clubs are almost without limit, but space will 
not permit us to give further descriptions or 
illustrations. . The performer will find, as he 
becomes accustomed to the use of the clubs, and 
attains proficiency in their manipulation, that 
_ other movements will ‘suggest themselves, and 

he will be able perhaps to invent some new and 
intricate exercise. 

Single, or ' Heavy,” Club Exercise.—Roughly 
speaking, the weight of a club to be used singly 


should be about the same as that of the pair | 


the performer is accustomed to—i.¢., a boy using 
two clubs weighing 61b. each should use one 
weighing just double. This will be found quite 
sufficient for sustained movements ; if a heavier 
weight is adopted there is danger of over-exer- 
tion, and the exercise cannot be performed in a 
graceful and easy manner. 
shape for a heavy club is that shown in Fig. 17, 
which, our readers will observe, differs from 
the light clubs in having a ‘‘ shoulder” instead 
of a gradual slope from handle to base. 

the exercises described above, with a few 
exceptions, can be performed with a heavy club, 
but, of course, with only one hand at a time— 
the other hanging 1 ly down by the side (as 
in Fig. 1). When one arm becomes tired the 


We think the best | 


club should be changed to the other (see q 
17), but without the movement of: the clu 
being stopped. The exceptions referred to are 
the wrist twists, which should not be attempted 
with a heavy club, the strain upon that part of 
the arm being too severe. 

It was with considerable diffidence that the 
writer undertook the task of penning this article, 
feeling strongly the difficulty of explaining the 
| numerous and intricate movements in words ; 

but, with the aid of the illustrations, he trasts 
that the directions will prove sufficiently clear 
to enable those readers of the Boy's ‘OwN 
Paver who desire to become expert in the use 
| of the Indian clubs to succeed fully in their en+ 
deavours. 


(THE END.) 


SIGURD THE VIKING 


By Pavt Brake, Avrnor oF “THE New Boy,” ETc., ETC. 


— 


“ Sigurd, Son of Thorkell.” | 


CHAPTER VI.—HOW SIGURD CAME TO HELDAR. 


ERRILY passed the winter up in Iceland 


| could sing as well as any skald. But the 


IML to all except Sigurd. Bor the Red- | hardened old heathen often found himself 
headed was in the best of spirits at having the only one who could understand what 


contrived to add so largely to his force, 
and kept every one busy during the scanty 


he was singing, for the rest of the company 
| used to subside into heavy slumber before 


hours of daylight in repairing and refitting | they broke up, and thus saved themselves 
his small fleet, and in building a new ship, | the trouble of going to bed. The prin- 
which was to be the pride of the ocean. | ciples of temperance were not ac on 
When daylight fled every one gathered in | much amongst the-Vikings. 
the great hall devoted to the feast, where! ‘‘ What is the good of winter?” asked 
song and tale helped to pass the evening. ‘| Sigurd, peevishly, one day, as he watched 
Old Ulf became immensely popular, for | the thick flakes fall. ‘If spring would 
he could relate endless stories of adventure only come we should have a chance of 
and daring, and, what was better still, | doing something, instead of wasting our 
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lives away here in idleness, and freezing to 
death.” « 

“Come, now, captain, we’re scarcely 
idle. Have we not put a new mast into 
the old Dragon, and polished up her beak 
till she wouldn’t recognise it? And do 
you call it idleness to have to tell a fresh 
tale every night and rack my old brains to 
remember another song?” 

“Oh, I never listen to your endless 
tales!” cried Sigurd, impatiently. 

“Better for you if you did, perhaps, 
captain. I’ll tell you a little one now, if 

‘ou like. Once upon a time there was a 

ig Troll, whose brother had discovered a 
cavern. full of treasure. But this cavern 
was hidden away in the northland, and 
was guarded by a white giant, whose body 
was as hard as stone. But the big Troll 
said he wasn't afraid of any giant, he would 
go and find the treasure. So he went to 
the northland and found the spot his 
brother had told him of, but he couldn’t 
see any giant. 

“<«This is lack!’ said he; ‘I can dig 
down without interruption.’ 

“‘ But though he worked as hard as he 
could, hé.couldn’t make any impression on 
the ground, and at night his hands became 
frostbitten. Then he saw over him the 
form of the great Frost Giant, who langhed 
at him as he lay helpless, and killed him. 
But his wise jittle brother waited patiently 
till the spring came, and then tho Frost 
Giant had diss) peared, and the stony earth 
had become soft, and he found the cavern 
again easily, and became rich, and I hope 
he enjoyed it. How do you like my little 
story, captain ?” ; 

‘Not so well as I like yot; Ulf. You 
haven’t got a sister amongst your enemies, 
and, what is worse, a sister who is a Chris- 
tian amongst enemies who are heathens.” 

“ For the matter of that, we are heathens 


too!” retorted Ulf, ‘and not such bad | 


ones either.” le 
Sigurd was silent ; he had not yet told 


Ulf some of his recent adventures. Wesry 
of doing nothing day-af xy and weel 

after week, he had bee: excursions 
into'the interior of the istind. " Many were 


the wonders he had come;‘across; he had 
seen the volcano Hecla and marvelled at 
its grandeur, wondering if it were true 
that down that mysterious crater was the 
‘arabes to Hela; he had watched the 


iling’ geysers as they threw up their’ 


steaming load into the frosty air. But, 
strgngcr than these, he had met a hermit. 
One day, tired out with his journey, and 
hungry, he happened to see smoke in the 


distauce, and, making his way towards. 


it, found it issued from a little hut built at 
the ridge of a forest. At the door he 
saw an old man standing, with long white 
beard and snowy hair. 

“Welcome, my son; I have expected 
you,” said the hermit. 


‘Thanks, my good father!: But how | 


could you tell I was coming ?” 

“ Eat and drink, and then we will talk.” 

The food and drink were of the simplest, 
but they were heartily enjoyed. Then the 
old man reverently gave thanks for them, 
and, turning to Sigurd, asked his name. 

“Sigurd, son of Thorkell.” 

‘‘Thorkell ? I know that name. Long 
years ago he harried the south of England, 
and I was carried prisoner. After long 
wanderings I came here, where I am safe 
from the hands of those who go about to 

ay.” 

“My father died a Christian,” said 
Sigurd, anxious to soften the old man’s 
supposed resentment. : 


“Then I am rewarded for all my suffer- 
ings!” cried the hermit. ‘‘ And you—are 
you a Christian as well?” 
‘“Nay, good father, I scarce know what 
Iam. My sister Gunnhilda has tried to 
make me one, but before she succeeded she 
was carried away by Harald and his vikings. 
And now I am preparing to rescue her, and 
from what I know, the Christians would 
have me sit down quietly and let Harald 
make a slave of her if he likes.” 
“Yours is a hard case,” replied the 
hermit, ‘“‘and I would not say that you 
| are wrong in seeking to rescue your sister, 
| if that indeed is your only desire, and you 
' do not wish chiefly forrevenge on Harald.” 
Sigurd was silent for a time; he could 
‘not deny that he had often imagined him- 
| self standing over the! prostrate body of 
| Harald, seeing the life-bloed gushing forth. 
The old man sat silent too, and before the 
| talk again began he took down a fragment 
of discoloured parchytent and read several 
passages from it. was a fragment of 
| the Gospel of St. Matthew. Sigurd had 
heard part of it before from his sister, but 
it had fresh force coming from this vener- 
‘ able hermit, who had been driven from his 
home by Sigurd’s own father. Before they 
parted on the following day Sigurd had 
begun to think that Christianity was not 
only @ religion for women and childen, and 
| he gladly promised to return to the hermit- 
age as soon as he could. . | 
During the winter he made several pil- 
grimages thither, unknown to all. At 
1 h he announced to the hermit that he 
come for the last time; in the follow- 

ing week they were to sail for the Baltic, 
for spring had come. - 

es ‘Do ‘ou go to rescue Gunnhilda or 
to slay asked the old man, 
solemnly: 

‘«To rescue Gunnhilda,” replied Sigurd. 

“‘Then the Lord go with thee and pro- 
tect thee.” Sigurd knelt to receive the 
hermit’s blessing. Before he rose the old 
mi , ‘Dost go as a heathen or a 
Christian ?”? 

“ & Christian, good father, in so far as I 
know what it means to follow Christ.” 

‘* He will teach thee in-His good time, 
my-son;:s‘Farewell,” murmured the aged 
Christian, as Sigurd rose to depart. ‘Thou 
art like the son of my old age, and now I 
shall see thee no more on earth. Fare- 
well.” ” wast 

Sigurd strode away without reply, for 
his heart was too full for words. A week 
afterwards he was on the Dragon, sailing 
swiftly south towards the Baltic and Gunn- 
hilda, with gleaming icebergs doing their 
best to stop his progress. ‘ 

“What a blessing it is to be able to 
stretch one’s legs again,” said Ulf, one 


id?” 


! day, as they stood at the tiller together. 


|‘* Another month of that Iceland and I 
should have forgotten I was 8 man.” 

“Isn't that the Stad?” asked Sigurd, 
as a headland came into sight. 

‘Ay, lad, that’s the Stad. You're as 
anxious to get to Heldar as if Harald were 
going to welcome you instead of split your 
skull. How are you going to gct in when 
you are there?” 

“I don’t know yet; we must sec how 
the place can be attacked.” 

“dt can be attacked easily enough, but to 
take it is another thing. Then that giant 
Bor, with his big red head, has no idea of 
anything but rushing at somebody and 
breaking his skull or getting his own 
broken.” 

“Why, Ulf, I thought that was rather 

your idea of fighting ?”” 


“It was when I was a young man, bet 
wisdom comes with grey hairs, and I've 
learnt that it is no good to strike at a rock 
with: an axe, you only spo your axe. If 
we are to get inside Heldar it must be by 
artifice; then as much fighting as you 
like when once you are in.” 

Next day a council of war was held. 
Bor commanded the expedition, and made 
no secret: of the fact that. to overcome 
Harald and gain the treasures hidden in 
Heldar were his objects. But Sigurd said 
that he would not risk a hair of Gunn- 
hilda’s head for all the wealth in Harald's 
cellars, and told Bor that unless her rescue 
was made the chief object he would go 
alone. Bor was very angry, and the dis- 
pute almost became a quarrel, but it wa: 
patched up, and Bor agreed to the propo- 
sals of Sigurd and Ulf. They were as 
follows. e Dragon was to push forward 
alone, creep up the fiord on the south side 
of Heldar, and there moor in hiding. 
Sigurd and Ulf would then make their 
way to Heldar, and ask for admission ss 
wandering skalds, hoping, in this way, to 
gain entrance into the jealously-guarded 
castle. Bor, with his three ships, waq to 
watch the coast, and if on the third day 
the Dragon still remained ‘in the:fiord he 
was to concludethat the stratagem had 
failed, and was to-attack tlie fortress in the 
best way that circumstances might 
It was a bold ‘attempt;‘but the one whi 
held ‘out most hopes of sucpess. a 

“Don't forget your‘harp,” said Sigurd 
10 Ulf, as he, stepped on shore from ‘the 

POT ar ye Sa % 

‘da good deal: sooner:‘taka my. daze,” 
said Ulf, ‘‘ yet I suppose if. it comes to the 
worst there is a spare weapon or two lying 
about Heldar. ‘But this dagger will have 
to serve at‘presént, I suppose.” ” 

It was a ry'climb across the moun- 
tain ridgé that separated the two fiords, 
and ‘it was nightfall when they arrived at 
the ‘path which led to the castle, They 
made no attempt to conceal their presence, 
so it was not -long before a sentinel called 
to them to atap. se, end cease 
* «Who goes there?” : aban 

“We are wandering skalds,” replied Ulf, 
“who crave the-hospitulity of the good 
gre a I oa his pleasure,” 

ee it an it Inquire hi fd 
replied thé sentinel, hoe steps were heard 
retreating in the distaneo, a 

The two men made good use’ of their 
time in, examining tho surroundings and 
defences of the place:, The, scrutiny was 
not encoureging. There was no approsch 
except along the path‘ they were on, and 
that hed fearful preeipices on either side. 

““You may enter,” the voice of the 
sentinel shouted, and letting down a kind 
of rough drawbridge he held up a torch to 
direct them. They were soon shown into 
a large hall, where Harald and his followers 
sat drinking. As Sigurd caught sight of 
the renowned chief he felt his blood boil, 
and he could with difficulty restrain him- 
self from rushing at him; but he concealed 
his feelings and bowed low. 

‘Who are ye and whence do ye come?” 
asked Harald. i 

“We are from the far north of Scandi- 
navia,” replied Ulf, ‘‘and are travellers, 
well skilled in tale and song, if it please 
you to hear them.” 

It was well for Sigurd that Ulf was 
there to answer, for, as he began to speak, 
Gunnhilda entered the room, and walked 
towards the raised dais on which Harald 
sat. 


(To be continued.) 
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VOYAGE OF THE EVANGELIST ; 
: oR, 
CANOE TRAVELLIYG UPON THE RIVERS 
3F AUSTRALASIA, 
By Tue Rev. frep. C. Bo Farrer. 


CHAPTER II,—VOYAGING IN EARNEST—THE 
CANOE ON THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF TAS- 
MANIA. 


AVING accepted the pastorate of the Con- 
gtegational churches on the north-west 

coast of Tasmania, I embarked, with my 
family, on board the steamship Argyle, in 
November, 1877, the canoe being securely 
packed in one of the boats. We had a fine pas- 
Sage across the straits, and arrived safely at 
Cirewlar Head. Our passage along the coast 
was a very Pleneant one, and at length we 
entered the Don River and made fast to the 
wharf, The canoe was left here for some time, 
Dut when we had settled down in our new home’ 
on the River Forth, I sailed the little craft out 
of the Don, four miles along the coast, and inte 
the Forth River, and in this way brought her 
heme, when she was stowed away in a spare 
room. i 
As I had occasion to visit Launceston, I de- 
termined to-sail in my own craft ; so the pro- 
vision-box was filled, spare clothes-bag prepared, 
a chart of the coast and the Tamar River ro- 
cured, and on January 9th, 1878, Wednesday, 
at noon, I left the old bridge, Hamilton-on- 
Forth, in the canoe and 
Ariving at the mouth, I called upon a friend 
and obtained a second bottle of water, and then, 
watched by the family, passed ont of the river- 
mouth into the open sea. I found a head sea, 


but no wind, and until four in the afternoon | 


had hard paddling. Two vessels in the offing, 
with sails flapping, lay like rolling logs upon 
the water. Botween the hills on the shore I 
caught glimpses of farmhouses and cultivated 
fields, and two carts were on the beach picking 
up seaweed for manure. 

About 4.30, passed the Don Bluff, a bold 
headland covered with green grass, but sur- 
rounded by black rocks. Close under it is the 
entrance of the Don River, and I could see 
several persons on the wharf, which is just 
inside the entrance. 


As the.sea had fallen, I made better pro-; 


greas, passing quickly the rocky coast, which 
extends about two miles from the Don River 
to the Mersey Heads, A little after’S p.m. the 
“ canoe was off the Mersey River, and I-could see 
the houses forming the little townships of 
Formby and Torquay, which lie’on either side 
of the river. A consultation was held between 
the captain, mate, and cook as to whether we 
should run into the Mersey for the night, or 
make a night along the coast, It was 
unanimously deeided by ali on board that, as 
we might oxpect a breeze off the land at night, 
we should proceed, landing. at Wright’s Island 
for supper. 

The sea was like a sheet of glass as the canoe 
drew near to the little island F have mentioned, 
which lies some four miles east of the Mersey 
Heads, and about a mile from the shore, and is 
surrounded by the black rocks of ‘‘ Horseshoe” 
Reef. As the little vessel approached the island 
1 could see a nice gravel point next the main- 
land. Upon this point some hundreds of sea- 
birds had settled for the night ; amongst them 
tavo la pelicans stood up, as leaders of the 
flock. These birds seemed to have their sentries, 
which wheeled round the canoe with harsh cries 
of warning ; but it was not until I was within 
a few yards of the point that the feathered tribe 
took to the water, and were very much offended, 
I have no doubt, at being disturbed at such 
unseasonable hours. 

The canoe was run gently upon the fine gravel, 
and then pulled up a few yards from the water. 
The next thing was to make preparation for 
the evening meal. While the Rob Roy stove 
was boiling the water I leoked around upon the 
strange island I had come upon, 30 conveniently 
Placed for a port of call, The island, or islet, 


paddled down the river. |. 
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was only about fifty yards long, perhaps thirty 
broad, and the highest part was only a few 
yards above high-water mark, and covered with 
a coarse, reedy grass. The remains of some 
small vessel lay upon the little beach, and north 
and south great black rocks rose above the 
water, marking the line of the reef. 

Upon the mainland opposite could be seen a 
farmhouse, with its outbuildings, and, looking 
back along the coast, the three points marking 
the entrance to the Don, Forth, and Leven 
Rivers could be clearly discerned, the Don Bluff 
forming the most prominent feature in the land- 
scape. 

As I was finishing supper I could feel a light 
air off the land. Very soon J had the things 
packel up and stowed away in their places, 
launched the canoe into the water, and then by 
ibe fading light saw that everything was in good 
order. 

By the time I had picked my way through 
the rocks of Horseshoe Reef, and left the little 
island astern, the wind had freshened to a gentle 
breeze off the land. The paddle was laid aside 
and the sail hoisted with great pleasure, and the 
little craft glided on her way for Point Sorell, 
the outline of which could just be seen in the 
distance. 

It was now a little past eight in the evening, 
and I was to have my first night trip in the 
eanoe. The chart told me that I should find 
plenty of rocks off Point Sorell. The young 
moon was going down, and it would spon be 
quite dark. I resolved to steer by a star which 
was just rising clear of the Point. 

The wind continued steady, and I lay back, 
steering with my foot, and so with eye, hand, 
and foot on the watch, the hours passed away. 

I passed Point Sorell about 11.30 p.m. It 
was now quite dark. I could hear the wash of 
the sea upon the rocks, but could not see them. 

About inidnight I must have been four miles 
from land, ctessing the bay between Point Sorell 
and Badger Head. 
except the rippling of the water underthe bows 
of my tiny vessel ; nothing could be seen but 
the glimmer of the stara upon the water, and 
the faint but dark outlines of the const. 


On Thursday, January 10th, I passed, T+ 


Head about 2a.m. The wind coming down: 
valley in puffs, the sail had to be watched. “A 
bush-fire on the hill. assisted me in navigating 
this part of the coast. The first faint glimmer 
of dawn came ‘as I neared the West Head, and 
coming out clear of the headland, I sighted 
the light on Lew Head at: the entrance of 
the Tamar River, and felt assured as to my 
position. os 

It was interesting to watch the dawning light 
revealing a landscape upon which I had never 
looked before—the bay beyond West Head, the 
Low Head and lighthouse on the other side of 
the Tamar River, the line of coast along which 
I had travelled in the darkness, all revealed by 
the light of the morning sun, which seemed to 
promise a bright Tasmanian summer's day. 

In thinking to make a short cut up the river 
I got into the bay, and had to come out round 
the point to enter Tamar River. I could then 
see a steam-tug and barque lying at anchor near 
the pilot station. The wind being fair I hoisted 
the sail, and managed to stem the ebb tide in 
crossing the river, which is at least three miles 
broad at its mouth. E 

Upon approaching the eastern shore I put the 
bow of the canoe for the barque, thinking it 
would be well to go on board and rest for a few 
hours until floed tide. 

As I neared the vessel a whale-boat left the 
ship's side and came towards me. The crew 
lny upon their oars as I approached, and did not 
seem to understand either me or my craft—they 
theught it was the captain of the barque who 
had got adrift in a small boat, and had been 
swept down by the ebb tide, but as the canoe 
swept up against the tide they discovered their 
mistake. 

The ship was the Westbury, ontward-bound 
to London. I explained who I was and what I 
wanted to the chief officer who was in charge, 
and was received very kindly, but the old pilot 
(who was still on board) seomed almost angry 


Nothing conld be heard. 


at a cockle-shell like the canoe ventuiing to 
enter Tamar Heads from the seu. 

Having scen the canoe moored alongside, so 
that she could not bump against the side of the 
barque, I accepted the second muate’s offer to 
occupy his bunk for a few hours. 

Thad a good xest, but no sleep, as they were 
busy overhead in washing down decks, [ went 
up on deck at eight o’clock, and the chief officer 
invited me to take.breakfast with them, 

After breakfast I prepared to start up the 
Tainar River, and was watched by all hands as 
I lowered myself into the canoe ;- then, wishing 
them a safe and prosperous voyage, I struck mr 
paddle into the water, and was soon hard at 
work forcing my way against the ebb tide. 

After my bard and slow work it was with 
great pleasure I rounded the point under the 
shelter of which lies the George Town Wharf, 
and came in sight of the township. 

The canoo was soon secured to the wharf, and 
I resolved, while waiting for the turn of the 
tide, to send telegrams home, have a good wash 
and dinner, and then some milk, butter, and 
biscuits had to be purchased for the canoe 
stores. 

George Town is used by the J.aunceston 
people as a watering-place, to which, at cortain 
times of the year, they come for change of air, 
but to me it seemed like a deserted village. 
There were a number of kouses, but, as far as [ 
could see, few inhabitants. 

As I walked down the atreet after dinner s 
gentleman accosted me as Mr. MacGregor, but I 
explained that I.was only a humble follower of 
the celebrated inventor of the,Rob Roy. 

Coming to the wharf, quite a little crowd had 
gathered to see the start of the canoe, and I was 
delighted to find that a fine sen-breeze was set- 
ting up the river with the flood tide.’ In a few 
moments I--waa eff. Aas] passed a yacht at 
ancher ‘the Rev. Canan Beawnrigg came out to 
mé in a little dingy, and very. kindly invited me 
on board his missionary yacht to dine, but ina 
few words, as I. ) ‘1 explained that the 
canoe must take edvantege of wind and tide. 

. With a full sail and strong current I swept 
past Garden. Island, cutting through the circling 


}eddieg of the strong tide; it was a splendid 


sail, new country opening up evory minute. I 
soon sighted the old works at Ilfracombe, and 
here the river divided, and I had threo wide 
channels to choose from, but my chart-told me 
to turn sharp round to the left, keeping the 
buildings of the abandoned iron-works at II- 
fracombe right astern. This I did, bringing 
the windon the ether quarter still fair avd 
strong.. This was the canoe's best point of sail- 
ing, and as the breeze freshened I glided swiftly 
by sandy beaches, and little bays and points, 
amid very pleasant seenery, the trees and grass 
of the ‘bush land” in many places coming 
down to the water's edge. 

I now had to keep a bright look-out, so as 
not to take the ‘East Ann” for the main river. 
Here again my chart was of servico, and I was 
able to identify ‘Point Rapid,” rounding 
which, and leaving “ East Arm” to my ieft, 
I soon drew near to what is called ‘‘ Whirl- 
pool Reach.” I had the wind nearly ahead for 
about half an hour, but the strong tide did mo 
goo service, The bed of the river seemed to fall 
a little, and then the channel, turning sharp to 
the left, ran through a narrow gorge, with high 
land and rocks on both sides. 

Keeping near the western bank I turned to 
the left, brought the wind fair, and swept _ 
through the reach in about ten minutes, It 
was an exciting time;. the small wlvrlpools 
formed by the tide seemed determined to turn 
the canoe round, but the fresh breeze forced the 
little craft on her way. 

On entering the Reach I had juet time to 
notice the little stone church and houses known 
as the township of Sidmouth, a prety spot high 
on the banks of the river, the buildings being 
surrounded with trees; and as I came out of 
Whirlpool Reach into Swan Bay-I caught sight 
of a gontleman’s house in a pleasant garden on 
the banks of a little cove, with its little jetty, 
and a yacht lying at anchor. 

(Te be continued.) 
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HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 


IV.—A SCAMPER THROUGH HOLLAND, 
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Our scamper through Holland.—See page 723. 
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* * * * 

Fog! Nothing to be seen ahead, astern, or 
abeam of us! Bob, Gerald, and I have just 
appeared on the deck of the Princess Elizabeth, 
after a hearty breakfast in the saloon. Half an 
hour before we had been watching the low-lying 
Dutch coast as we approached it in the early 
dawn after a moonlight run from Queenborough, 
and now land and sea are wrapped in mountains 
of mist. 

“ Wa-a-aah! Wa-a-a-ah!" 

“What's that ?” 

““Why, don’t you know ?” 

‘No, nor you either !” 

““Wa-a-a-ah ! Wa-a-a-ah !” 

“Tt must be @ fog-trumpet.” 

“* Sounds like a penny one!” 

Here the fog began te lift and drift away, and 
in a few minutes we were alongside a substantial 
jetty, with a line of railway carriages drawn up 
in the background. 

We soon found ourselves along with the other 
Passengers in a huge shed, with our bags arranged. 
ona bench for examination. We had not long 
to wait, for the politest of old gentlemen came 
quiotly down the line, and with a comprehensive 
glance which scemed to take in at once our bag- 
gaye and ourselves from our bowlers to our boots, 
he made a rapid chalk scrawl on each of our 
bags, and we were free. The thought had half 
entered our heads that the performance was a 
farce, when the same hand glided off from the 
chalk twirl on Bob’s last bag, and dived deeply 
down into a bonnet-box in a red handkerchief 
carried by a stout party to the left, and from it 
drew out a mysterious article, which was imme- 
diately the cause of a little conversation, endin, 
inuch more to the satisfaction of the Dutchman 
than to that of the bearor of the box. : 

“How did he know there was nothing in our 
bags and something in that box ?” 

** Practice, Bob, -practice !" 

‘Well, but—oh! I say; look at that en- 
gine !” 

And there, in front of the open door, was a 
mighty locomotive with no other inscription on 
it than ‘‘ Beyer, Peacock, & Co., Manchester,” 
the very own brother to the one which the night 
before had brenght us from Surbiton to Clapham 
Junction! 

After a short stay at the refreshment-table, 

where Dutch seemed to be the only language 
that was not spoken, and English money in great 
request—as -indeed it is all over the country, 
the man who changes in London losing. by the 
transaction—we mounted into one of the red 
velvet-lined carringes and made ourselves com- 
fortabdle. 
“Phew ! this isa-smoker, but it isn’t labelled 
‘*No; you see smokers are ina majority here, 
and they only put a notice on the non-smoking 
carriages.” 

“Oh! I dare, say it’s all right when you know. 
Look at the ash-box and strike-a-light plate on 
the window-sill.” 

“* Keeps the place tidy, you sec. 

“Wa-a-a-ah | Wa-a-a-ah !” 

“There goes the penny bugle!” 

A sharp scream from the engine. 

“* Now we're off,” says Bob. 

But, instead of moving, we heard an echoing 
‘© Wa-a-a-ah, wa-a-a-ah !” then a whistle in the 
distance, then a whistle from the guard—such 
a military-looking guard—and then, with a 
series of hoarse coughs at rapidly diminishing 
intervals, we left Vlissingen behind us, 

After a reminder from Gerald, who seemed to 
have been reading ap for our benefit, that 
Flushing was one of the ‘cautionary towns” 
held by Elizabeth, that Admiral De Ruyter, the 
ropemaker's son, was born therein, and that the 
only thing the Walcheren expedition did in 
1809 was to capturo it, we proceed to stare 
tixedly out of window. Middleburg is reached, 
and left with much the samo ‘ Wa-a-a-ah” and 
whistle accompaniment us Flushing, as, indeed, 
is every station along the line. Conversation 
wakes up a little, to dio out again as Gerald 
volunteers the information that a Hans Lippers- 
chey invented the telescope hore in 1601, and 
then launches out into a long: account of a 
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certain Civilis, who rebelled against Rome in 
70. He is getting rather mixed as to whether 
a Dirk or a Floris was Count ef Holland in the 
time of Duke William the Norman, when he is 
interrupted by Bob with, 

“Oh, all that is so very long ago! Let's talk 
about something else !"" 

‘But the interest of the place is almost 
entirely historical.” 

“‘ How about the geology?” 

“‘It’s the queerest in Europe. There isn’t 
any!” 7 

“Eh?” 

“Ninety-nine point nine per cent. of the 
rocks are recent. The men made this country. 
There is the Limburg clay and—” 

“Oh! well, look at those willows !’ 

And stretching away on each sido of us, we 
saw what looked like so many mutton shank- 
bones arranged on end in lines. 

“They hold up the banks of the eanal.” 

And here we crossed it, the water full to the 
brim with no perceptible motion, the country 
round as flat as a skating floor, not a stone or & 
pebble to be seen, and not a hill anywhere 
except a sand-dune in the distance piled up by 
the wind. 

“There are nearly eleven hundred and fifty 
miles of canals in Holland, and‘a many of 
their bottoms are higher than the land they 
seals See how they are dyked up on each 
side!” 

‘*How many windmills do you make, Mr. 
Mangnall’s Questions ?”” 

“Over nine thousand! They line the dykes 
and pomr the watet to keep the landdry. You 
should see the dykes on the Helder and at West 
Kappel, they would astonish you! Why, the 
land at high-tide is thirty feet below the water- 
mark!” 

“And the houses are all built on sand,” said 
I, ‘or, rather, on tree-tops, like those of crows, 
as Erasmus speered—the trees being the piles, 
don’t you sce 7” i 

“Oh, ah! Do you know., how cows’ tails 
grow in this country ?” : 

“‘ Downwards, I suppose. A 

“No, upwards. The people tje them up to a 
ring in the stall to keep them clean! Fact !” 

“That will do. Why, what have they been 
doing to that tree#”..  ~. Ee 

i Frightening off the insects by- painting a 

retty - coloured yiattern: on the trunk and 
ranches. Looks better than whitewash, doesn’t 
itr” 3 fe) 


ane 
how, it looks 


“‘Topiarism—the art of cutting living trees 
into preposterous figures.”” 

Here came a pause, and after awhile Bob, 
who had been humming and whistling as the 
train dashed along the never:changing level, 
past the signal-boxes with their huge numbers 
and prominent gongs, broke forth into song 
with, 

« © Yet still his claim the injured ocean laid, 
And oft at leapfrog o’er their steeples played, 
As if on purpose it on land had come 
To show them what's their mare libertum J" 


“That's Andrew Marvell! But it’s a serious 
thing when the dykes do break, You know the 
Zeeland arms?” 

‘« What aro they?” 

** A lion on the swim, with Luctor et emergo; 
not a bad motto !” 

‘*No—‘ Works hard and keeps his head 
above water.’ It would do for the whole coun- 
try.” 

Nina now we ran past Moerdijk, and found 
ourselves on the lattice-bridge over the Hollands 
Diep, the longest in Europe across a tidal river, 
8,200 feet long, and built in fourteen spans. 
Passing through Dordrecht, of Synod celebrity, 
we kept on to Rotterdam, where we lef the 
train. 

“Charming arrangement this,” said Bob, as 
we jumped down on to the permanent way, and 


had to oross two or three lines of rails before we 
reached the platform. 

“ Population is the thickest in Europe here- 
abouts, and this is one of the devices to keep ap 
the death-rate!” 

The next day we went on to the Hague, and 
the day after to Leiden, where Gerald gave us 
a full, true, and particular account of the siege 
in 1574, and where we visited the Botanic Gar- 
den and talked aboot Linneus and Boerhaave, 
and went into raptures over the birds, and 
skeletons, and shells in the museum. 

From Leiden we went on to Haarlem, where 
Bob was much aroused at the tell-tale mirrors 
at every window, and puzzled at a piece of paper 
stuffed under one of the door-knockers, which 
turned out to be the doctor's bulletin as to the 
state of tho sick patient within, put there to 
save the annoyance of constantly opening the 
deor to the callers. In another doorway we 
spied a red pincushion, which we found meant 
an increase to the family, in fact it took the 
place of the white glove round the knocker. The 
red showed the stranger to be a boy, had the 
colour been white it would have deneted a girl. 

It was Saturday, and therefore the ‘‘schoo- 
maken,” or clearing up, was in full swing 
there is any dirt in a Dutch town to clean. 
There was no mistake about the thoroughness 
with which the maids did their work ; we even 
gaw one girl scrnbbing the stone pitching in the 
middle of the street! Scrub, scrub, scrub, till 
every inch of wood, brick, or metal, painted or 
unpainted, glowed and shone again. 

After a short stay at Haarlem, with a wander 
in the wood, a gossip about the storks whose 
nests are everywhere, a walk round the ram- 
parts, and a visit to the church, with its organ, 
to the pictures of Fraus Hals, and to the 
museum with Kenau Henselaar’s flags and other 
relics of the siege and massacre in 1573, we 
went on to Amsterdam. We there went to 
Coster’s and saw the diamonds cut with the 
rapidly-spinning ten-inch wheels smeared with 
grease and diamond-dust (worth £50 per ounce!) 
and running at about fifty whirls per second. 

The day after we went to Brock, where the 
desire for cleanliness is so intense that Gerald 
pointed out a notice forbidding the men to 
smoke without stoppers on their pipes, at which 
Bob remarked, with a good deal of truth, 

“It is a pity they don’t put a stopper on 
their smoking. Even the youngsters in the 
infant schools seem to live on it!” 4 

With a leok in at the round-shot cheese- 
making, we walked on to the garden, with its 
big automata, the:clockwork man who smokes, 
the clockwork woman who sings and spins, and 
the clockwork dog who blinké and barks, and 
then we returned to spend the day on the 
morrow at Peter the Great's Zaandam- It was 
on the boat as we came back from there that 
a very pleasant Mynheer Somebody, seeing that 
we were really interested in his wonderful 
country, gave us the following graphic and, 
according to him, true relation of a breach in 
the dykes in I am not quite clear what year :— 

“The Iman had gone off early in the 
morning and left his wife in chargo of the mill. 
Coming out for a moment she noticed ”"—here 
long whiff of smoke—‘a slight distarbance of 
the inside face of the dyke, and a peculiar 
pulsating movement. With her long experienee 
she saw that the enemy had undermined the 
defence, and was even now entering the fortress.” 
(Here another whiff, one of very many at 
ever varying intervals throughout his yarn.) 
“‘Anxiously she watched that place, and im- 

atiently ke wished for the return of her hus- 
Band, in order that they might consult as to 
whether the danger was real. Can you not 
fancy her standing at the end of that crazy pier, 
with her hand shielding her eyes, hoping for his 
return! But no, no one comes to relieve her 
ard; and on again examining tho place wherr 
fer fears were engaged, a little rill of water is 
seen trickling déwn the sand, looking so inno- 
cent, and not at all like the avant guard, or 
Uhlan, that comes riding into the invaded 
country before the main army. But that little 
vill shows only too clearly that the enemy is 
there, and in force. 
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“Her husband arrives, but too late for con- 
Sultation. Too lato is it, the enemy being in 
Possession, to look at the defences, for the dyke 
1s undermined, and no human power could save 
it, at any rate with the means at their disposal. 
‘No time now to wish that a better watch had 
peen kept. The only thing now is to warn the 
inhabitants of their danger. Then is there the 
sound of hurrying feet to the nearest bell-tower, 
the boom of the alarm-bell is heard afar, and as 
its sound is carried through the air it is re- 
peated in other and distant villages. The 
semaphore signal wildly waves its arms, calling 
for assistance near and far, and denoting the 
place’ of danger. Willing hands are soon 
summoned to the rapidly widening breach, and 
every known method of temporarily strengthen- 
ing the embankment, and endeavouring to stop 
the rush of water that momentarily increases 
in_ volume, tried—but no, the enemy has too 
effectually undermined the works, and its onset 
is irresistible ; the country must be flooded, and 
until the tide falls the ocean again claims its own. 

‘‘All the inhabitants in the, centres of popu- 
lation—and here nearly all the people live in 
towns, few live. scattered in the country— 
were by this time well aware of the danger. 
The first care was to provide for the animals 
that'were so great a portion of their wealth, 
and they must be lifted, carried, pusfied, ele- 
vated above the most likely level of the inun- 
dation, in upper floors ef rooms and on roofs, 


STANDARD SALMON-FLIES, WITH THEIR DRESSINGS. $ ag 


PART IT. 


Fig. 9. 


Na? Shannon is figured (Fig. 9) at its full 
’ size, and is the longest fly in use, as well 
as being one of the most killing. When the 
‘River’ Shannon is at flood it is always used in 
preference to any other, and, indeed, it is con- 
sidered the standard fly of the river. 


Fig. 10. 


Dressing : Body—half light orange, half blue 
silk, to be ribbed with silk tinsel and gold twist, 

a lightest blue hackle, strap d on one side over 
body, blue jay under shoulder ; head, seal’s fur 
dyed yellow ; tag, orange silk aboveit ; another 


where it was practicable, for there are no hills 
or high places to flee to; the surface of the 
country, except where man has raised it, is 
perfectly level. All goods that are perishable 
must then be carried up to the highest places in 
the houses and magazines; but this is not so 
difficult or great a work as it would be in 
England, where underground cellarage is used. 
In these countries, where a hole dug a few fect 
decp is immediately filled with water, all storage 
is in the highest parts of the buildings. That 
which you call the attic is styled the ‘granaire,’ 

nary, and is used in the same way as your 
cellars for storage, all goods being lifted up by 
cranes fixed to the fronts of the houses, and it is 
these craneswhich add so much tothe picturesque : 
effect of the old streets, jutting out at all sorts | 
of angles, and ornamented with many devices of | 
wrought and hammered iron. 

“*But will the houses stand the rash of water 
that will sweep away everything before it that is 
not rooted to the soil? Yes, they will in most 
cases be firm, for every house is rooted in the { 
soil, no building being possible except upon piles 
of timber driven into the ground, and thus 
forming a soNd platform which the treacherous 
sand refuses to give. 

“The towns being forewarned, there was not 
such great loss of life and pro, as might be 
supposed ; but what became of those few who 
lived in lone farmhouses and cottages away in this 
great sand-plain, far from all telegraphs and any | 


tag of deeper orange hue; tail, large yellow 
topping 5 wings, ten or twelve ‘latge 5-sized 
ze low toppings, sprigs of the leading tail 
feather of the golden-pheasant, and four long 
feelers of the blue-and-yellow macaw. Hook, 
size of cut. 

__ The abovo is Ephemera’s dressing, and cannot 
in general be improved on. It may be dressed 


Fig. i. 


on a smaller hook, and will kill all the season 
in such case. The wings may be agrecably 
varied by the addition of a large white hackle 
feather, dyed red, yellow, and blue. 

The Goldfinch (Fig. 10) is of the handsomest 
of showy flies, and a remarkably good killer in 
summer and antumn, especially on the Shannon, | 
where it is a standard grilse fly. The tag is ef 


means of knowing what is happening on the 
coast? They nrust be told, and that quickly, 
of the disaster that has happened, or they and 
theirs will be overwhelmed without warning. 

“*The alarm-bell is sounding gli the time over 
the country; but the night has come, and the 
bell’s wai ning voiee may not be understood, even 
if it be heard, so swiftly ride the messengers of” 
life, spurring their steeds, with the cry of ‘THE 
DYRFS HAVE BURST! SAVE YOURSELVES !’ and 
full quickly upon the mounted messenger comes. 
the mighty wave, crested with the débris of 
destroyed property, and, alas! those doomed. 
ones who could not evade its remorseless sweep. 

“Soon is the whole country but a wide, wide 
sea—water everywhere, hideous, filthy water, 
loathsome with the earthy matter swept up in 
its course, and bearing on its bosom the sport of 
its victory. But the tide has now fallen below 
the level of the breach in the dyke, and the 
embankment is mended, so that as no storm 
arose there was no further influx. The water 
was soon pumped away again,” 

Here a prolonged whit!, and every one, Myn- 
heer ineluded, seemed pleased that the narrative 
had ceased. Bob was so struck with the Dutch- 
man’s eloquence that he set to work at some 
fancy sketches of the incidents in this dyke~ 
bursting episode, and here they are, and with 
them another collection of odds and ends that. 
he had noted in our scamper along tha coast-line 
of the Netherlands, : 


gold tinsel, and of black floss-silk ; tail—a. 
topping body, gold-coloured floss, hackle pale: 
yellow, blue jay at shoulder, gold tinsel, win 
composed entirely ‘of yellow toppings, Te 
macaw ribbing, and black head. This, with 


Fig. 12. 


vory slight alteration, is Mr. Francis's mode of 
dressing. Mr. Fitzgibbon varics it thus, and I 
have found his dressing somewhat superior. 


Body—gold-colouted floss-silk ; tag—black silk 
med ginger hackle and gold 


tipped with gold tinsel, 


Fig. 12. 
tinsel over body, blue jay at shoulder, and king- 


fisher over the butts of the wings, which are to 
consist of eight or nine golden -pheasant’s 
toppings of middling size ; feclers, or legs—red? 
macaw ; head—black ostrich, goklen-pheasant 


topping. 
The Ondine (Big. 11) is a lovely specimen of 
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colouring, and Ephemera terms it a ‘‘ fatal sor- 
ceress to perch, roach, salmon, and grilse.” This 
is how fe dresses it. Body—blue peacock, 
closely ribbed with fine gold, twist, two joints 

f green trojan feather, and one of short red 
urange hackle under the shoulder, blue jay over 
the butt of the wings, small light-blue tag, gold 
tip and brilliant little topping for tail ; wings—a 
careful mixture of fibres of bastacd, silver-phea- 


sant, yellow-and-blue macaw, teal, guinea-hen, | 


and golden pheasant tail and neck feathers, 
surmounted by a topping; feelers—blue-and- 
yellow macaw, and bright blue silk head. This 
fly is most difficult to make up, and I advise the 
amateur to buyvone for pattern. Jndesd, I ean- 
not too earnestly impress on all my readers that 
it is absolutely necessary, if they intend making 
Slies of this description, that they should purchase 


| thes putterns, and have them in sight as they 
study what I am now writing. 

Fig. 12 exhibits a wonderfully killing fly in 
all sorts of places, weathers, and seasons, and 
particularly is it so on decp and clear streams, 

j it is thus made: Body—blue floss-silk ribbed 
; with silver twist, tapering orange tag, orunge 
| topping, for tail, guinea-hen hackle wound close 
| to the silver twist, thickening and lengthening 
up at the sheulder as shown; wings—a mixture 
of golden-pheasant tail and neck feathers, gui- 
nea-hen and teal feathers; blue-and-yellew 
mace for feelers, and orange-peacock herl for 
ead, 
! The Parson (Fig. 13) isa most showy fly, and 
iis well received wherever it goes. There are 
| several Parsons known on the various rivers to 
‘which it has been introduced, such os on the 


Erne ; there are green, blue, and golden on this 
river. Mr. Francis prefers the golden, from 
which our iustration is taken, and I therefore 
subjoin his dressing: Zag—silver tinsel ani! 
mauve floss ; tail—two toppings, a few sprigs of 
lippel, and a kingfisher; budy—two turns of 
golden floss-silk, then golden wool merging 
into orange ; twist—silver-golden orange hackle 
over the wool, rod orange hackle over that, and 
two or three more short toppings tied in at the 
breast instead of shoulder hackle, using a lippel 
feather with a cock of the rock—not a squared 
feather—on either side and one above ; strips of 
pintail or wood-duck on either side, as many 
toppings as you can pile on—seven or eight or 
more if you like. 


(To be continued.) 


YACHT, CANOE, AND BOAT BUILDING. 


ROUGH 
AND 
READY 
plan of finding the centre of effort is given 
in the diagram, which shows a cutter’s lower 
sails (the topsail does not affect the steering 
of the boat if properly cut). You construct 
a triangle, the sides of which are the leach 
of the mainsail, ax; the dotted line from 
the peak of the mainsail to the tack of the jib, 
Ac; and the base the foot of the mainsail, 
foresail, and jib, nc. 


centre of the line ac, craw the line EB ; where 
the lines c p and ¥ & bisect one another, marked 
0, is the centre of effort of the sails. You can 
also construct the line F a from F, the centre of 
the base c B, to the peak of the mainsail at a, 
which should bisect the lines c p and E B at the 
point 0, as in the diagram. 

The sail-pian is roughly correct for a model, 
but the headsails and Gowsprit are far too large 
in proportion for a seagoing craft. 

Having found the centre of effort of your sail- 
plan, you must alter it, if necessary (by reducing 
or increasing one or other of the sails, probably 
jib or mainsail), unfil it (the centro of effort) is 
a little forward of the centre of lateral resistance. 
To one who has some experience these calcula- 
tions are unnecessary for a model yacht, as your 
eye will generally guide you as to the proper 
place for the mast, and in what proportion to 
cut the sails; but yet some men with a great 
deal of experience are never successful in this 
™atter, and so their boats 
nevgr sail, new luffing up 
into the wind, and then fall- 
ing right off, but no steady 
Progress. Luffing is coming 


From p, the centre of the i 
line A 8, draw the line c p; and from &, the: 


By C. SransrEeup-Hicks. 
PART HL 


| up into the wind, and, if not corrected, the boat 
; holds her luff till the sails shake, and she backs 
: and fills and makes no way. Falling-off is ranning 
j olf the wind when on a tack to windward; the 
boat, which is close hauled, suddenly pays off to 
leeward, and loses all she had previously made. 
These are both grave faults, and must at once 
be remedied. Luffing may be caused in a good 
| boat with Properly balanced sails by her being 
improperly sailed. Thus, if her mainsheet be 
pinned in, she cannot do otherwise than luff, 
apd this is nearly always done by boys with 
fOyshop models, ‘The sheets must all be fairly 
eased off: the mainsail most, the foresail next, 
{and the jib least, as the mainsail steers her up 
into the wind and the jib pays her off. It is far 
Letter to have the sheets a little too free (sheets 
| are the ropes that fasten the sails, and not the 
| sails themselves) when you first try your boat, 
and then haul them in until you get her to sail to 
windward as close as she will go without shaking 
in the wind ; when you ought to mark the places 
in the booms for the pin of the sheet. (See 
; “Hints on Model Yachting,” Vol. iii, p. 434.) 
The second fault may be caused by the jib 
being too flat, and if so may be remedied by 
easing of the jib-sheet slightly. When blowing 
hard you must always ease your sheets a little 
; more than when there is only an ordinary breeze ; 
| but either fault may arise from improper balance 
! of sail, The first from the mainsail being too 
big, or the mast too much aft, when all the 
easing off of the mainsheet will not keep the boat 
out of the wind ; and the second fault from the 
mainsail being too small, or the headsails too 
large, or the mast too far forward. Should this 
be the case, the sail-plan and position of the mast 
must be altered, but not without thinking well 
over the matter and trying a few experiments. 


i 


And now to sum up. You must give your boat 
sufficient lateral resistance, or she will drift to lee- 
ward; she must have as little direct resistance as 
is compatible with a fair beam, so as to go 
through the water quickly in the line of her 
course; and as you are not hampered by tonnage 
rules, you can give sufficient beam to make a stitf 
boat, and also give her artificial stability in the 
way of lead; but, whatever you do, do not try 
and make a boat wide and deep too. As the beam 
is increased, the depth must be decreased, and 
vice versd; and for model sailing one boat does 
as well as the other—i.e., a deep narrow boat with 
much lead, or a broad shallow boat with less lead. 
A broad boat should never be more than half her 
beam in depth, and will do better for model sail- 
ing if less deep even than that. For a three-foot 
boat fourteen inches of beam, which is excessive, 
ought not to have more than three inches of 
body of boat immersed (this does not include 
keel, which, wood and lead, may be two inches), 
but her sternpost aft should draw about seven 
or eight inches. As a rough rule, you may say 
that the mast should be about one-third of the 
length of the boat from forward, but this depends 
on the fineness of the bows, as if very fine the 
mast must go more aft, and if bluff can gu more 
forward. 

Booms are always used on models for the fore- 
sail and jib, but never in English sea-going 
yachts; some American sloops, however, use a 
boom on the foresail. In sea-going vessels the 
jib is cut so as te come abaft of the fore stay. 
when sheeted home, but this would not work on 
a model, where the jib 
comes short of the 
stay and allows the 
boom to work easily 
on either tack. After 
the papers on con- 
struction I may give 
you dimensions of 
spars and sails for a 
racin, three - foot 
model. 

(To be continued.) 
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PART VI.—CONCLUSION—DUCKS—GEESE—PEA-FOWL—HINTS ON HEALTH. 


Tr my preceding papers I have endeavoured 
.L to impart to my readers as much practical 
knowledge as could be embodied in reasonable 
space, on the interesting subject of poultry- 
keeping. 

I have alluded briefly to most breeds of 


if you choose, a bruised hard-boiled egg or 
two. If the weather will permit of it, they 
may be penned out on the grass. Give them 
plenty of food in the coop made of barley-meal, 
oatmeal, or pea-meal, and mixed with boiled 
vegetables of any kind that the garden grows, etc. 


Fig. 1.—Wild Ducks. 


poultry usually to be found in the run, but 

“many men, many minds,” and boys have 
minds as well as men, a0 that some may wish 
to keep a few ducks ; some, with a view to spend- 
ing an extra happy Christmas, may like to rear 
@ goose or two; while others, more esthetic in 
their tastes, may aspire to the bright-plumaged, 
loud-piping peacock. I shall thorefore devote 
this my concluding article to a few words about 
these birds, and about the best way of keeping 
them profitably. 

Our first illustration (Fig. ) is a fair repre- 
sentation of a group of wild ducks (the Anas 
Boschas) of the naturalist. My personal remi- 
niscences of them take me away north to the 
wild marshes and lonely moorlands of Aber- 
deenshire, where, early in the year, they pair, 
and seme time afterwards, according to the 
state of the weather, build usually in the rushes 
not far from a pool. The duck when hatching 
sita extremely close, rising at your very feet 
with startling whirr. 

The wild duck is, in plumage, like the Ronen 
duck of the farmer and cot r, the latter being 
too well known to need description. The former 
is, of course, far lighter and lither in shape, and 
I have known many instances of their being 
tamed, even so far as to breed in domesticity. 

The Aylesbury duck is another barnyard 
favourite—a pure white duck, with yellow feet 
and legs, and pale-pinkish or yellow-coloured 
bills. Some of them are exceedingly large. 

Either the Rouen, or Aylesbury, or cross-breds 
will do very well to keep for sake of their eggs, 
and for killing for the table. 

If it be jntended to rear ducks for market 
use, ft is well to procure your sittings of as 
early as possible in the year, and Place them 
under a good sitting hen. They take about a 
month to hatch, and ought to be fit for the table 
ten weeks after they come out. In early summer 
they command the best prices. 

it the hen in a comfortable place—quiet 

and dry, but not dark ; and see that she gets 
lenty of food and water daily. Feed the young 
ucks for the first day or two on boiled rice, 

_ oatmeal porridge mixed ‘vith dry oatmeal, and, 


If possible, let the fowl and ducklings roam 
about at their own sweet will ; they will reward 
you by growing all the faster, as they will pick 
up plenty of food congenial to their tastes, and a 
hen makes a very good mether. 

For the first fortnight or so it is unadvisable 
to allow the ducklings fo go bodily into the 
water, as, though hardy, much wetting of the 


body may result in cold, cramp, and death, A 
duck.‘ dub” prevents this, or a wooden trough, 
not too high, But high enough to just permit 
their dabbling in the water without getting in. 
When about three weeks old, however, they will 
be all the better for a swim in their native ele- 
ment. 

Sce that your ducklings are comfortably housed 
at night, and have a dry place to lie upon; they 
will thrive all the better for such care. 

Old ducks should be fed three times a day on 
bruised oats, Boiled vegetables, a little oatmeal, 
etc., and kitchen refuse ; but the more liberty 
they have the less food they will need, and the 
better will their eggs be. They sometimes abuso 
their liberty by laying abroad, in the water or 
anywhere. This ney: be prevented by seeing 
they are comfortably housed and nested in the 
early part of the year, and given food as soon 
as let ontin the morning. They will then come 
to like their homes. 

House and feed well for a week or two before 
killing to give the flesh a good flavour. 

One drake should go with from three to five 
ducks, though we often see a much larger num- 
ber of ducks with a single drake. For many 
reasons, it is not well to keep fowls and ducks 
in the same runs. 

I must not forget to warn you against poach- 
ing rats. It is quite surprising, but true, that 
a rat will kill and drag away to its hole ducks 
larger far than itself. I dare say nearly every 
boy knows that a rat will carry away an e, 
from the nest without breaking it, and rats wil 
do so at times even if the nest be some distance 
above the ground. 

Fig. 2 is an excellent representation of a pair 
Sresbury ducks, 

Fig. 3 an equally good illustration of a couple’ 
of Toulouse geese. 

Only, I fear, those of my boy readers who re- 
side in the country may attempt to keep, far less. 
to breed and rear geese. They need a grass run 
to begin with, as they feed on grass, and ought. 
to have a pond in some shape or form. If any 
of my ers live near a common in a country 
place, they will find it profitable and pleasant. 


Fig. 2.—Aylesbury Ducks. 
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to have to keep a gander and four or five geese. 
A handful or two of corn when they are first let 
-out in the morning, with the same when they 
eeturn at night, will be all they want in the 
way of food. It would be eats I think, to 
begin by buyin; ings in the spring time. 
They wil do ie cnougtr all the summer on the 


All boys know a peacock or peahen by sight. 


They are birds that, once seen, aro not casily 
forgotten ; but not many know thut these birds 
can be kept as pets about farmhouses and country 
cottages, even where the amount of shrubbery 
and trecs is not so very great. Indeed, I have 
known them kept at places where there was not 


‘kind of feeding I have described, providing 
hey have a dry sheltered place to sleep in at 
night. By the end of autumn they will be ready 
for housing for fattening for Christmas. If you 
-desire to keep them for their , you will have 
to feed them all the winter with greenstyff and 
‘corn night and morning, an@ they will hagin te 
lay in spring time. They must have a comfortable 
nest in which to deposit their eggs, and feod 
and water placed handy, else the goose may not 
take to it. Give them abundance of nutritious 
food at the beginning of the laying season. This 
in mild years, if they have been well fed all 
the winter, will be early in February. Brewers’ 
grains are usually given them, in addition to 
corn and barley-meal, boiled barley, ground 
Indian meal, ete., and sometimes beer and milk 
by way of stimulating and encotraging them. 
From ten to fifteen eggs are allowed thom, ac- 
‘cording to what they can cover, and they sit 
well for their allotted time—thirty days. I 
need hardly say that yilenty of good food and 
water must be placed within #he mother’s reach 
while sitting. In mild springs geese commence 
laying very early, and may then have two broods 
ayear. The geslings are treated much in the 
same way as ducklings, and only some care and 
. little sound common-sense are needed to rear 
them. yeas 

On the breeding antl rearing of turkeys, all I 
have to say to-day is nil. It is far too interest- 
ing and importsat a subject to be “taken up” 
as insignificant culprits are, and ‘‘ treated sum- 
marily,” or “‘ right off the reel,” as sailors say. 
Let us rather leave “it till another day ; it de- 
mands a paper to itself, for, indeed, it is a fane 
by itself, and deserves to be better understood. 
I will, then, if our Editor permits me—and 
1 think he will—present my readers with suck 
a paper ere the close of the present year, which 
I belicve they will read with interest, and with 
an eve to future profit. 

Silver and_golden pheasants may form the 
subject of another paper, and we certainly wowld 
not like to neglect guinea-fowls. 


| bath. 


Fig. 3.—Toulouse Geese. 


a tree within miles. The ock is a proud, 
bold, and most atiducious bird, but, I have good 
reason to know, a most affectionate pet, and ono 
that is never-changing in the friendship he once 
forms for either man or child. Re these beauti- 
ful birds more anon. 

Sometimes in a poultry-run birds are seen to 
be ailing. Some accident, either external or 
internal, may have occurred to them. You 
ought to remove them at once from the vicinity, 
and place them in some warm and sheltered 
place. If a chick, take and place it near, but 
not too near the kitchen fire, and roll it loosely 
in flannel. A few drops of castor-oil may do 
good ; other interforence I can hardly advise. 

If fowls get bare about the neck and head 
when not moulting, and are scen to scratch, 
insects are the cause,.in which you can hardly 
do better than dust or rub in some flowers of 
sulphur. Attend in such cases to the cleanli- 
ness of the poultry-run, and change the dust- 
It_ might be well, as some advise, 
always to have a sprinkling of sulphur in the 
dust-bath. 

However, if due attention be paid to the hints 
I have given about perfect cleanliness, exercise, 
purity of air and water, and sound wholesome 
food, with regularity in feeding, your poultry- 
ran will be as healthy as the summer's day is 
long. 
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, SOME. ENTOMOLOGICAL LOCALI- 
TIES NEAR LONDON. 


By THEopoRE Woop, 


Joint Author of ‘' The Field-Naturalist’s Handbook.” 
PART IL 


sional 


“day with 
benefit to his 


recommend 
an expedition to Da- 
renth Wood, which for 


strongly 


the last fifty years has 
been quite a happy hunting-ground of entomelo- 
ists. Itmay be easily reached by means of the 


North Kent branch of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, from cither Charing Cross, Cannon Street, 
or London Bridge, #8 ticket being taken for 
Cente station, which is about a mile from 
th® wopd.' The journey having been satisfactorily 
accomplished, let the collector turn under the 
bridge and take the road to the left, which will 
bring him to his destination in the course of 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

To give a catalogue of all the Darenth insects 
would be an impossibility, but we may safely 

romise that an industrious collector will seldom 

ave reason to complain of the fruits of his 
labours in that entomological paradise. The 
Purple Emperor (Apatura Lris) is sometimes to 
be seen soaring above the highest oaks, and may 
perhaps be enticed within reach of the net by 
means of a bait of putrid meat Isid upon the 
ground in a favourable situation. Two or three 
of the Hairstreaks (Thecla) will probably be 
noticed sporting around the trees, and many 
ether butterflies will probably find their way 
into the collecting-box. : 

Amongst the moths, too, very much is to be 
done. Searching the tree-trunks, palings, etc., 
is sure to prove very productive, several speci- 
mens of the very scarce Silver Cloud (Xylomiges 
conspicillarts) having lately been taken in this 
way by a collector well known in the entomo- 
logical world. Beating, at any rate during the 
earlier part of the year, wil probably bying 
forth more moths than the collector can ¥ell 
capture, the constant succession of insects being 
often rather bewildering than otherwise. Night 
work, too, is equally successful as a rule, and on 
a favourable evening the baits of the extomolo- 
gist will often be literally besieged with insects, 
vieing with each other in their attempts to 
obtain a share of the coveted dainty. Want of 
space prevents us from further specifying the 
prizes which may fall to the lot of the dihgent 
| collector, but we may safely say that, whether 
‘he set forth in search of Icpidoptera or coleop- 
| tera, of bees, wasps, or flies, he is seldom likely 
i 
| 


to prove unsuccessful, and will generally have 
good cause to congratulate himself upon his 
| Journey to the far-famed Darenth Wood.. One 
drawback only will he find to his enjoyment, 
and this lies in the keepers, who ruthlessly 
expel any collector they may detect trespassing 
from the path. In spite of these. gentlemen, 
however, a really good day's sport may gengally 
be obtained, and the money, time, and exertion 
expended in the journey from town, and in the 
subse yucnt entomological work, will seldom 
prove to be spent in vain. ; 
Errixc Forest has long been & favourite 
resort of collectors resident in the metropolis 
and its vicinity, and in spite of the inroads 
made upon its precincts by grasping landowner, 
many good tlangs still lurk m its precincts. 
' Fortunately for entomologists, the Forest is now 
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public property, and no further encroachments 
can be made upon its area. 

The Forest may be readily attained by the 
Great Eastern Railway, the station at Chingford 
being that from which the desired hunting- 
ground may be most easily reached. Having 
Teft the station, after a journey of some forty 
minutes from tewn, let tho collector turn to the 
right, and he will in a very few minutes find 
himself among the majestic forest oaks. Once 
arrived, he will probably find little difficulty in 
turning up some insect or other of which he is 
in want, and may very likely come across one or 


‘ more of the species for which the Forest is espe- 


cially famons. 

One of these is the scarce Lobster Moth 
4 Stauropus fugi), to be found in the months of 
May and June drying its wings upon the trunks 
of the beeches, Of late years this insect has 
turned up at Epping in comparative plenty, and 
we read of one industrious collector meeting 
with no less than twelve fine specimens in the 
course of five or six mornings’ work. Later on 
in the year the remarkable caterpillar is to be 
beaten from the foliage of the same trees, and 
may occasionally gladden the collector by its 
presence in the umbrella or beating-sheet. 

Another of the Epping specialities is the Sloe 
Carpet (Aleuis prictaria), a moth which is to be 
found flying round the bushes of the plant after 
which it is named during the early part of the 
year. March and April are thé best months in 
which to look for this insect, which is sometimes 
far from uncommon. 

at the same time of year the small Brindled 
Beauty (Nyssia hispidaria) is sometimes to be 
found resting. upon the trunks of the trees, 
where, however, owing to the great resemblance 
which it bears ‘to the surrounding objects, it is 
very hard to distinguish, Richmond Park is 
another, well-known locality for this species, 
and on a favourable afternoon in March or April 
as many as fifteen or twenty collectors may be 
simultaneously noticed in search of the wished- 


. for species. 


The ponds and pools in many parts of tho 
Forest produce many local water-insecta, andthe 


, fishing-net may be employed with great advan- 


. and is well worthy of an occasional visit. 


tage. It is rather a curious fact that the product 
of no two of these ponds is exactly the same, so 
that none should te passed over without due 
investigation of its contents. 

Box Hitt and the surrounding country has 
long been famous for its entomological pro mets 
The 
pretty little station may be reached both by the 


, South-Eastern and the London, Brighton, and 


, Skippers (Hesperia) are 


South Coast Railways, either of which deposits 
the passenger at his destination after a Journey of 
rather more than one hour from town. The hilt 
itself lies to the right upon leaving the station, 
front which it is distant about a quarter.of a 
mile. 

For butterflies in particular, Box Hill,,is 
especially famous. The Grayling (Satyrus 
semelc) is generally to be found in swarms upon 
the hill at the proper season of the year, anda 
long series may easily be taken for purposes of 
exchange. The Marbled White (Arge Galathea) 
turns up occasionally in the neighbourhood, 
often restricting its haunts to one particular 
field, where, however, it may be taken in the 
greatest abundance. The elegant and graceful 
White Admiral (Limenitis Sybilla) is sometimes 
to be seen, but a quick eye and ready hand will 
be necessary to bring about its capture. Various 
Fritillaries (Argynnis), Blues (Lycena), and 
to be found in their 
respective seasons, amongst these being several 
of the scarcer and more local species, some of 
which are occasionally to be met with in tolerable 
abundance. : 

In moths, too, much i8 to be done, but, unless 
the collector is able to put up for the night in 
the neighbourhood, the imperfect nature of the 
tailway system will render anythiag like even- 
ing work quite out of the question, The last 
train for town leaving shortly after half-past 
eight, the entomologist is obliged to pack up 
his apparatus just as dusk is setting in, thereby 
depriving himself of many speeimens which 


: might otherwise have enriched his collection, 


For the coleopterist, the neighbourhood of 
Box Hill will prove a very mine of wealth, and 
will furnish him with more specimens in a few 
hours’ collecting than he can set in as many 
days. Mickleham Downs, more especially, 
which are within easy walk of both Leatherhead 
and Box Hill stations, have produced a wonder- 
ful number of varieties, and scarcely a week 
passes without some valuable addition being 
made to the list. Many of those exquisite 
insects, the Cryptoccphali, are here to be secn 
sunning themselves upon the foliage of various 
trees, and delighting the eye by the brilliency 
and beauty of their colouring. Great care, 
however, must be observed in approaching them, 
for they have a disagreeable trick of falling to 
the ground at the slightest sign of approaching 
danger, and being thereby completely lost to 
sight amongst the undergrowth. Many other 
beetles behave in the same manner when alarmed, 
the more bDrilliantly-coloured species being far 
more prone to thus offend than their less gor- 
geous brethren. 

The two species of Licinus are both to be 
found- beneath stones, etc., upon Box Hill, and 
in few other places in England, both these 
insects being icularly local in their choice 
of habitats. They should be looked for during 
the early autumn months, just when the leaves 
show signs of their impending fall, and the fast- 
shortening evenings warn us that winter is 
approaching with rapid strides. 

Even in the last few years, more than one 
beetle new to Britain has been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Box Hill, and there is no 
reason why a success of this nature should not be 
in store for some collector who has never as yet 
visited this productive locality. Once there, 
hard work is the only requisite for success, and 
with few really zealous collectors will their first 
visit to Box Hill be also their Jast. 

Wisptepon Common has always been a 
favourite hunting-ground with the metropolitan 
collectors, and, in apite of the ravages caused 
by the evolutions of the military bodies who are 
constantly exercising thereon, still produces 
many good species, more especially amongst the 
coleoptera. One of these is the very rare Slenus 
Kizsenwetteri, only quite lately discovered as a 
native of England, which frequents the boggy 
ground in the valleys with which the common 
is intersected. The insect may be easily recog- 
nised by any collector who may be fortunate 
enough to meet with it, for the large bright- 
red spots upon the elytra at once separate it 
from almost all the other members of the genus. 
It is trne that three or four specics of Stenus 
are marked in a somewhat similar manner, but 
in these the spots are yellow instead of red, and 
are much smaller in comparison with the size of 
the insect. : 

Many other varieties are also to be met with 
upon Wimbledon Common, and also in the ad- 
jacent Coombe Wood, which, however, cannot 

entered without special permission of the 
owner. To those, however, who may be for- 
tunate enough to obtain the requisite order of 
admission the wood will almost certainly pro- 
duce a rich harvest in the way of specimens, 
the more so that, being strictly preserved, its 
entomological treasures but seldom find their 
way into the boxes of collectors. 

In former days, Hampstead Heath and the 
Highgate Woods were very favourite resorts 
with the metropolitan collectors, but the con- 
tinual encroachments of bricks and mortar in 
these neighbourhoods have brought about the 
disappearance of many a scarce specics in their 
former haunts. In Poth localities, however, 
good insects are still to be obtained ; and, in 

lefault of a better hunting-ground, the entomo- 
Jogist may pursue his researches at Hampstead 
or Highgate with advantage both to himself and 
to his eollection. 

Tho neighbourhood of Finchley, too, can be 
recemmended te those who pursue the study of 
entomology, that neighbourhood being very 
productive in several orders of inaects, and 
especially in the coleoptera, or beetles. 

The banks of the Thames, also, from Putney 
almost to the source of the river, yield many a 
good insect to be obtained in few other British 


localities. Below the metropolis, also, tho 
river banks and their vicinity are wetl worth 
working, and are sure to repay the labour ex- 
pended in their examination. A mile or so 
elow Gravesend, for example, the very local 
Mamestra abjecta is by no means uncommon, 
and may be taken in some seasons in tolerable 
plenty by means of the alluring bait of 
“treacle.” At Northfleet the pretty Little 
Wave (Acidalia rusticata) is sometimes not un- 
common, and many other good things are 
likely te fall to the lot of the diligent collector. 

We have now given a brief description of 
most of the more productive localities in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, and would strongly 
recommend our entomological readers to set out 
at the earliest opportunity, and make trial of 
them on their own account. To all who may 
do so we heartily wish success, and hope that 
they may enjoy many a pleasant and profitable 
ramble in the ‘eighbourhoods where the greater 
part of our owg, collecting has been carried on. 
1n conclusion, we have only to express an 
earnest wish that those who begin by collecting 
insects just as they would collect stamps, crests, 
or other objects of a similar nature, will en- 
deavour to look a little more deeply into the 
true science of Entomology, and explore for 
themselves the treasure-ground of some of 
Nature’s most wonderful and beautiful secrets. 
To all those who may do so we may safely 
promise that they will never find cause to regret 
the day when they passed from the ranks of 
mere collectors into those of entomologists in 
the true sense of the word, and learned to 
study for themselves some of the manifold won- 
ders of the world we live in. 

(THE END.) 


The “ Boy's Own” Lifeboat & 
Hospital Fund. 


Contributions received to May 8th, 1882. 
Amount already acknowledged .. -- £1550 9 9} 


May 4.—Per Harry Lester (Leytonstone), 
Jis, Gd. ; C. P. Walsh (Wands:vorth), 28.5 
E. Newsom (Stepney), 58.; J. .>oucher 
(Norbiton), 1s. 6d. ; W. A., and A. G. W. 
(Neath), 1s.; W. A. H. (Horselydown), 
1s. 3d.; Per C. H. Clemens (Hanley), 
12s. Gd. ; Brothers of a Sailor, 6d.; J. F. 
Thompson (Burton-on-Trent), 5s.; C. W. 
(Hunts), 2s. ; Willis Briggs (Nelson), Gd. ; 
Per G. C. Wood (Darlaston), 88. 2d. ; Per 
Wilfred Soden (London, E.), 18. 6d. ; Per 
E. W. Smith (London, .), 58; Per 
John Bell (Leicester), 58. Od. ; J. J. M. BL 
(Thurnham), 48; Per A. Amor (London), 
48.60... oe - - ae 

May 5.—Per J, W. Challand (Nottingham), 
15s.; T. L. V. (Glasgow), 1s.; Hexapodus . 
Benedictus, 3a; Per Percy Adkins (Faver- 
sham), 4s.; Per E. Billington (South- 
ampton), 108, .. ee Ste ve Ps 

May 6.—Per H. A. Sprange (Stoke Newing- 
ton), 118; Per G. Emsley (Bradford), 68.; 
H. 8. (Cheadle), 1s. 1d.; Per Henry Stone 
(Bristol), 18. 8d. ; Kenneth T. Wilkinson 
(Changtord, Exeter), 1s. 6d ; C, Payne 
(Ramsgate), 88.; Per H. Digges la Zouche 
(Drogheda), 38. Sd.; Crusoe (Exeter), 
2s, 6d.; Gilbert E. Walker (Birmingham), 
128.; Anonymous (Prince of Wales Road), 
Ms, 11d.; Per J. Hooper (Bristol), 18. 6d.; 

J. W. B. (Birmingham), 1s.; W. James 
Simpson (Chesterfield), i. 6d.; W. J., 6d.; 
E. Fraser (Dundee), 18.; Arthur St. Clair 
White (Armagh), 58. fl... 04. S74 

May 8.—Per Samuel Wingell (Long Lane), 

7s.; Per T. B. Jones (Euston Villas), £1; 
Per Lovat and Inez Gordon-Stables (T 
ford), £1; Per Robt. k, N. Baron (Bury St. 
Fdmunds), 4s. 6d.; Per Reginald R. N. 
Baron, 2s. 6d.; Per William R. N. Baron, 
3s.; Per Alfred E. Manning (Iythe), 48. ; 
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Por ¥. S. Manning, 5s. . . - S60 
Carricd forward £1571 5 Og 
—= 


DOINGS FOR 


——. 


THE MONTH. 


Tv" PouLtRY Run. — This, in our country, is the 
hottest month of the year—for the first two or 
three weeks, at all events. Read carefully over, there- 
fore, the advice given in the first half of Doings for 
last month, and carefully attend to it. Towards the 
end of this month the temperature often falls quickly, 
and clouds, rain, and high, blustering winds become 
the order of the day. Should such the case, see 
well to the comfort of the run. Sudden changes may 
produce sickness, which is far easier prevented than 
cured. Look after roof leakage, and keep the doors of 
fowl-houses closed at night. But warmth and wet 
breed illness ; see, then, that you secure with warmth 
dryness, cleanliness, and healthful ventilation. The 
secret of this latter is to admit the fresh air as low 
down as possible, not by one large draughty hole, but 
by many small ones, and permit it to find vent at the 
twp. In one word, you must study the weather and 
act according te your judgment. Beware of over- 
crowding. Begin thinning out now if you have not 
long since done so. Kill or sell those birds you do not 
want to keep, or that will be unprofitable to keep, 
such as wastrils, hens unlikely to lay early, old cocks, 
and cockerels fit for the fattening coop and market. 
Continue to preserve eggs; they will be dearer anon. 
Moulting will begin among the old birds. Look well 
after such as seem to sicken. Some stimulating food 
will be necessary for these—oatmeal, meat, and now 
and then: hemp-seed. More about moulting in our 
next, 


THE PIGEON Lort.— What we have already said 
about the weather this month stands good in this de- 
partment as well as in the poultry run. Study last 
month's DoINGs. See that there is no overcrowding 
in the loft; this is dangerous to the health of all. So 
thin out; it may not always be possible to sell when 
you wish to; but pigeon-pie is very delicious, Breed- 
ing may still be continued, but beware of wedkening 
your stock by keeping them too long at it. It is better 
to separate in time than injure a birds. Watch for 
cases of illness, which changeable weather may Bro. 
duce. Supply the loft with plenty of old Hme. The 
birds are not likely to eat too much of it, and it is one 
of the best preventives to diarrhoea. Cod-liver oil 
should be given to birds that seem to be going light. 
That, and castor-oll, every boy should possess who 
oes in for valuable or fancy pigeons, 


THE AYIARY.—You will now have done breed- | 
ing, and the greatest care that will now devolve | 


cages kept dry, but at the same time in a state of 
the most perfect cleanliness, Beware of draughts, 
and remember that if kept in a warm but not 
. they will get more speedily 
afely throu A senna-leat | 
or two in the water, 
good at first, « 

A rusty na 
think, after the 
water to be c 
bath should be 


‘ood only, we 
mmenced, the 
ag usual. ‘The 


. but at the sa 
room ought to be well ventilated ; covet 
s well up when you open the window 
and, however bad the weather, you will gener 
find an hour each day to do this. Feed liberal 
giving in addition to the usual bird-seeds a litt 
poppy-seed and linseed, and now and then, as a 
change, hard-boiled egg aud bread-crumb, or bi 
cuit-cramb. Dainties may also be placed now 
and then between the bars «f the cage, just such 
dainties as you know the vird to have a fancy | 
for. 


THE RABBITRY.—-Be careful this month that 
there is no overcrowding, and that the animals, 
both young and old, e abundance of fresh ai 

eh as turnips, carrots, mai 
ce dry hay. Bruise the grain 
e the young. Tea-leaves do good if given | 
lly. Give enough food, but iet nothing 
be left about. If the hutches are placed where 
the sunlight can penetrate them the inmates will 
thrive better. Fatten for the market when three 
months old. We will have a word to say about 
this in our next. 


THE KENNEL.—Read DornGs for last month. Give 
dogs plenty of exercise, but it is a mistake, and often 
causes severe illness, to run them too much in the sun- 
shine. Do not expect old or heavy dogs to romp as 
others would. Sore feet are common this month, very 
often caused by exercising them too severely on hard 
or gravelly ground. Wash and anoint the feet, and let 
the dog have rest. Attend particularly to the coolness 
and clearness of the drinkiu,-water, and let the break- 
fast be light in hot weather—often a drink of milk 
alone will suffice. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—Do not let anything go to 
waste for want of water. A little diluted liquid manure 
does great service this month between the drills of 
vegetables coming on for winter and spring use; it | 
encourages, strengthens, and gives them a start before 
the days begin to get cold. Sow onions for spring use, 

lant and early Naples. Sow with an unspar- 

ing hand on well-trenched ground. Store ripe onions. 

Gradually earth-up celery. Sow lettuces for after- 
transplanting, but not before the middle of the month. 
Endive also, and turnips for spring. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Keep all beds and borders 
trim and neat, and free from weed and withered leaf. 
Do not it any one flower to crowd its neighbour, 
Now is the month to take cuttings. Get a gardener to 
give yon just one lessen. You will never ferget it. 
Attend to standard roses. Take off weakening shoots 
and overgrown ones, Budding may still be centinued. 
Propagate viclas, pansies, etc., from cuttings, and 
plant daisy roots for next spring's tedding. Again we 
repeat the advice which we have found so serviceable 
ourselves, to study the appearance of all good gardens, 
and never fail to take notes in black-and-white for 

our future guidance. If you are lucky enough to 
have a friend a gardener, never be ashamed to ask him 
why this is done thus, 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—The outdoor window- 
den had still best be kept up from a supply of plants 
carefully taken up from the borders, with a few beau- 
tifal ferns nicely arranged. Keep elean : leaves require 
to be free from dust to retain the plant in health, A 
ttle liquid manure does good, or water reddened with 


the permanganate of potash. Add new soil eccasion- 
ally, and see it be moderately firm 


P. E. : Pigeons were amply trealed 
of in «ur id the subject must now rest 
awhile so far as our columns are concerned Tn the 
meantime, should you desire further informatien, 
you would do well to refer to Wright's “ Practical 
Pigeon-Keeper,” published by Cassell and @o.: at 
3s. 6d. 

R, 8. (Stirling.)—Avoid all such people as your worst 
enemies, 

A-PIG.—If you had read correctly you wosld 

ave saved your penny stamp. ““ Magnus” and “ON 
” are two quite different characters. 

—1. There is something radically wreng 


n-loft; we cannot say what. 2 Fyom 
3. Thanks. 


in your pi 
five to ten shillings. 


D. H. LAMBERT.—We doubt the possibility of knowing 


a bird from its note, by the trick of remembering a 
sentence. We do not kuow the book you refer to, 
“Forest and Stream.” A New York contempotery 
has lately been setting the notes of wild to 
music, with some little success. 


ToRTOISE.—We do not know where you keep him, but 
presume in some back yard, If $0, let him hava bis 
fiverty'; he must have dnelter {rom sun auitaiie 
is immaterial what this is; if he lives in the 
he will look after himself in every way. 


ive an icie on the 
Because 


© may 


but do not 
ere are such crueltles committed in im- 
porting them. 


AN INQUIRER.—1. A boy could hardly make a in- 
cubator. 2 Perhaps we may, but not year. 
2, Road our own Poultry papers. Too many ques 

ions, 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.—Oh! yes; they will not desert 
the nest. Feed well now. 


STAG-BERTLE (Leamington).—The larva of the Emperor 
moth (Saturnia carpini) fecds chiefly upon heather, 
but may sometimes be found upon the common 

ramble, 


J. DIFELL.—Dear boy, no: the ‘‘salt-cat” referred to 
is a very innocent affair! We do not mean that you 
are to procure a pussy-cat, kill her, roast her, salt 
her, and hang her up in the pigeon-loft for the birds 
to peck at—by way of venting their spleen. I sup- 
pose you thought. For a definition of ‘“salt-ca” 
which at best is but a vulgar word, see DoInes For 
THE MoNTH of July ; but pray do not give us sucha 
fright again. We nearly aprang bolt out of the edi- 
torial chair when we read your terrible letter. 


GRAINEAG.—Yes, we are glad of a letter from Locha- 
ber, and hope it will not be “Lochaber no more.” 
We are always glad to give advice that will be for 
the benetit of our readers, although our space is vers 
Umited. 1. Hedgehogs are very easily tamed, even 
when caught old; they are naturally insect-eaters, 
but we have key them on porridge and milk, with 
tiny morsels of meat, and some garden plants or 
greens. At first, though, they ought to have slug. 
worms, young frogs, etc. Yes, we will include them 
in av article by-and-by. 2 We could if we saw the 
jackdaw, but they vary so in appearance that we 
cannot lay down a rule, unless it be to study the 
bird's mannerisw. 


E. C. HADFIRLD.—The mistake you made with your 
young rabbits was in keeping them in the cold green- 
jouse, where the hutch would certainly be damp. 
and the sir far from fresh. Oat straw would hare 
been better than wheaten, and it should be very 
fresh. Did you give turnips and carrots? You 
ought to. Again, you would have done well to hare 
fed three times a day instead of twice. Other boys 
please remember this. 


SUPERSTITIOUS.—1. Yes; in Scotland they do believe 
that dogs have a prescience of a death inafa ‘Ty. 
and howl at night accordii but then they howl 
at other times as well. 2 True; they also say thst 
sharks follow ships under like circumstances. But 
we do know something of shina and sharks too, and 
do not berave it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 


| 
| 
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THROUGH FIRE AND 
THROUGH WATER: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 
PERIL. 


By Tue Rey. T. S. MILiinctox, 
Author of “ Some of Our Fellows,” 
“A Holiday Tramp,” ete. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Hses there was a small open- 
ing near the roof, through 
which it was possible for the boys 
to pass, and Mr. Selborne, seizing 
the midshipman without ceremony, 
lifted him up and pushed him 
through it, before he had 
time even to protest against 
being the first to “ quit 
the deck.” Jack was helped 
up after him, and the sur- 
geon himself, already half 
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suffocited, clambered up, and, by the joint 
exertions of Jack and Max, was pulled 
through and escaped unhurt. The next 
instant he heard the voice of Mr. Yapp 
inside the building. The gunner, secing 
what had happened, had broken from his 
gmards, knockiug them dowu right and 
left, and, rushing at the door, had burst it 
open with the force of his body, and was 
groping in the smoke and fire for his ship- 
mates, calling upon them by name, though 
alinost choked and blinded. 

Mr. Sclborne thrust his head and 
shoulders through the opening and canght 
hold of the gunner, and, with no little 
excrtion, succeeded in hauling him up to 
the narrow opening. It is said that 
wherever a man’s head will pass his body 
may be made to follow, but Mr. Yapp’s 
broud shuulders seemed likcly to falsify 
this axiom. They got his head out, but 
his legs continued for a long time hanging 
down inside. He could breathe, however, 
aud as there was more smoke than fire in 
tho building, was comparatively safe. But 
when at length tho flames sh t up to his 
foet, which were nearly naked, he gathered 
thein together with a violent impulse which 
did more to help him through the opening 
than all the efforts of tho doctor and the 
two boys combined, and he fell into their 
arms while they were yet tugging at his 
neck, at the imminent risk of dislocating 
it and so ending his troubles. 

Meanwhile the Arabs, fully persuaded 
that the Nazarcnes were’ possossed of supcr- 
natural powers, did not rest till they had 
placed a considerable distance between 
themselvos and the objects of their terror. 
They then stood still and watched tho 
Smoke and flames bursting from the cre- 
vices of the hut, but were tov much engaged 
with their own alarms to observe the escape 
of the captives from the other side of the 
building, and the latter found no difficulty 
in concealing themselves among the furze 
and juniper bushes which grew around. ° 

The savages—for such they may bo 
onlled—came cautiously to look for them 
after the fire had burnt itself out, expect- 
ing to find their bodies among the embers ; 
but, secing nothing of them, they broke 
out into fresh exclamations, and concluded 
that the jins had been dissolved into smoke, 
and thanked Allah and their prophet that 
they were well rid of them. 

Although these four, the surgeon, the 
‘gunner, aud the two boys, had thus effected 
their escape, and were left to themselves 
when the rest of the party moved forward 
the next morning at dawn, it was doubtful 
whether their position was in any way im- 
proved. 

They were now alone in the wilderness, 
without provisions of any kind, worn out 
:dready with privation and fatigue, It was 
xearecly probable that they would be able 
to rotrace their steps towards the coast, the 
track being almost obliterated by the drift- 
ing of the sand, They had endeavoured 
to take the bearings as they came aloug; 
but, withont any means of writing down 
their observations, it was doabtful whether 
memory would serve them, especially as 
there was so much sameness iu the aspect 
of ne country through which they had 
passed. 

Jack was confident ot first that if a 
Moorish postman could traverse the country 
alone and on foot, they also might sueceed 
in reaching Ts ngier; it was only a question 
of time, he argued. They must observe the 
rising and setting of tho san, and follow 
tho guidance of thu stara by night. But 
he did not consider thut sverything in that 


his back, but lay there hke a log. 


country was strange to them, and that they 
would not be able to avail themsclvea of 
such helps and advantages as: the Moors 
were accustomed to. Morcover, it was im- 
probable that they would travel far with- 
out falling in with some of the natives, by 
whom they might again be murched off 
into the interior; though it might be hoped, 
on the other hand, that these might pos- 
sibly be persuaded by promises of reward 
to conduct them to Tangier. 

Then, again, by separating themsclves 
from the rest of their companions, the 
prospect of being discovered by those who 
might be sent by the consul to search for 
them would be diminished. The main 
body of the Arabs and captives could easily 
be tracked, but the four wanderers might 
be difficult to find, and it was not unlikely 
that they might be supposca to have 
perished, as would no doubt be represented 
by the Arabs, and that no search would be 
made for them. 

They came to the conclusion, therefore, 
that it would have been better to have 
continued in company with the rest of the 
party; aud though they sct their faces to- 
wards the north and trudzed on through 
the sand for some hours, it was with hearts 
full of misgivings. 

They soon grew faint with hunger and 
fatigue, and suffered terribly from thirst. 
The young midshipman, whose spirited 
resolve to set a valiant example, as an 
officer and a gentleman, had sustained him 
hitherto, could no longer support himself. 
He plunged along, holding Mr. Yapp’s 
hand, with aching head and reeling guit, 
staggering like one intoxicated, seeing 
nothing but a dull red mist, hearing 
nothing when spoken to but strange dis- 
tant, gurgling noises, as if in a dream. He 
made no resistance when the gunuer at 
length took him up and carried him upon 
The 
weary and mechanical plodding once in- 
terrupted, he could no longer support his 
own weight, nor place one foot before 
another. Mr. Selborne and the guuner 
took it by turns to carry him; but the 
surgeon also was worn out, and the weight 
of poor little Wren, small and lean as he 
was, was more than he could support.. His 
knees trembled under him with the slight 
additional burden, and he presently fell 
headlong, and lay upon the burning sand 
without making any attempt to rise. 

Jack and the gunner locked at each 
other. This was the first day of thcir 
journey towards the north; what hope 
was there that either of them would suc- 
eced in reaching the coast? Yet at this 
moment they only seemed to feel the want 
of one thing—water. If they could but 
get water for their parched throats it 
would be'as life to them; without it they 
toust perish ; without it, it would be im- 
possible, as they all felt, to push on even 
another mile. 

There was near them a ridge of ground 
slightly elevated abive the rest of the 
plain, and Jack resulved to go thither and 
look out over the country, in the hope of 
seeing some green spot of vegetatiou, where 
water might be found. It was farther off 
than he had imagined, for distances cannot 
be measured with the sight in those re- 
gions; and more than once he lost sight of 
it and fancied he had been deceived, and 
that it was but a mirage. When he at. 
length reached it and could look around 
him, nothing but a dry and barren waste 
of country was to be sven, without a token 
of the life-giving moisture of which be was 
in search. Overcome with weariness and 


disappointment, he throw himself upon the 
ground, reeking at every pore, and with a 
sense of lassitude and depression so ex- 
treme that he could not help thinking he 
should never rise from that spot agnir 
Ntrauge visions passed befure him as lie 
there, half fainting, half asleep. He was 
on board ship climbing the ngging, aud 
unable to ascend, the ratlins burning his 
hands like strips of hot iron, and his feet 
heavy as lead. He was at Valetta, dragein, 
himself up the steep flights of steps in the 
town, in company with a number of Arabs 
wearing, like himself, monkish garments, 
hanging about his knees, with a heavy 
chain tied to his ankles. He bad seen 
religious processions of this kind in the 
strects of Valetta, and imagination repro- 
duced them, mingling them with his own 
painful experiences. Clara was there, 
swiling, and beckoning to him to advance, 
but he could not so much as lift his hand 
to her, nor utter her name with his dry aud 
burning tongue. He was in the hut, 
parched with the het smoke, choked, suffo- 
cated, burnt; then suddenly a nvgnificent 
water-melon—such as he had seen caten 
by the Arabs, overflowing with cool, deli- 
cious juice—was in his hauds. But before 
he could raise it to his lips it was gone, 
and a voice sounded in his ears, ‘‘ Buy 
Chirp!” 

He roused himself at that sound and 
looked around him, expecting to sce tho 
guns upon the lower deck of the Huil- 
storm ; but, recollecting himself atter a few 
seconds, raised himself upon his knees and 
listened, then stwod erect, casting his eyes 
anxiously to every side. Not a creature 
was to be seen. The sun was nearing tho 
horizon—enormous in size, with red raye, 
such as one sees in a picture, shooting out 
trom it, and seeming to quiver end vibrate 
in the heated atmosphere. The soil was 
astir under him with brown grasshop- 
pers, leaping and chirping loudly; beetles, 
ants of enormous ¢ize, and other iusects 
crawled clumsily about, while myriads of 
flies and gnats rose in swarms, as if out of 
the sand, like an Egyptian plague. Lie 
tried to cry aloud, but the sound clave to 
his jaws. A raging thirst consumed him: 
his joints were stiff, and ached ; the skin of 
his face and limbs tingled and smarted in- 
tolerably ; his body was sore all over its 
surface. But the most terrible feoling of 
all was the dreadful sense of sulitude which 
weighed upon his spirits. He could have 
Jain down willingly to die ; but to die alone, 
with that dreadful copper sky above him, 
and the brown, silent sandheaps all around, 
and no human face to look down upon bim, 
no human voice to breathe iuto his ear— 
that seemed a fate too terrible. To lie 
unburied, too, and to be gnawed by jackals 
or torn to shreds by foul birds of prey in 
that hated wilderness! Oh, if he could 
but have been sewn up in bis hammock 
and cast into the deep, with a eailurs 
burial, to plunge under the cool water aru 
to lie there in peace till the sea shuuld 
give up her dead! He had read of tra- 
vellers perishing of hunger in the desert, 
digging graves for themselves in the sand 
and lying down in them, and then with 
their last efforts throwing the sand over 
them, and so bufying themselves out of 
sight; but the beetles, and huge, brown, 
hairy spiders, and other oreeping things, 
rendered the very thought of lying dows 
in the sand loathsome to him. 

These thoughts rushed throngh poor 
Jack's mind in rapid succession, and with- 
out any conscious effort on his part. The 
sight of his own footsteps in the sand 


recalled him in a measure to himself; the 
insects in their crawling had partly effaced 
the marks, but they were sufficiently dis- 
tinct to show him the direction he must 
take in order to rejoin his friends. If he 
could get back to the spot where Max and 
the gunner and Mr. Selborne had been left 
it would almost be like home again after | 
this dreadful loneliness; he would not so 
much cire then what might become of him. 
He set off, therefore, at a run, falling often | 
from sheer weakness, but scrambling up 
again; creeping up the ridges on his hands ‘ 
and knees, and rolling or slipping down ! 
into the furrows, hastening on in terror ; 
lest the sun should disappear and leave | 
him in sudden darkness, calling out as: 
loudly as he could, though startled at the 
shrill, unnatural sound of his own voice, 
and then running on again. 

Before he had gone far a voice responded 
to his ery, and Mr. Yapp appeared, comir 
to meet him. A few steps more—a few ; 
eager steps—till he knew that he was ob- | 
served, und then Jack’s fect slipped froin ; 
under him, and the brown earth eeemed to ' 
rise up and wrap him in its hot and dry 
embrace. 

How the men and boys got through | 
that night it would be difficult to tell. ' 
To each and all of them, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Mr. Yapp, it seemed | 
like one long nightmare. The gunner was: 
the only one of the four who took any note | 
of the time as it passed, and he had no dis- H 
tinct perception of hours or half-hours, ! 
there being nothing to mark their progress | 
except his own hazy ideas and anxious | 
thoughts. At first the heat continued 
almost suffocating, but after some time it 
grew cooler, and before morning they were 
all huddled together shivering with the 
cold. The gunner passed his hand from 
time to time over Max’s face, and was sur- 
prised to find that he continued still to 
breathe. He could do nothing for him, 
and though he longed for daylight there 
was no prospect of anything even then 
except a renewul of the heat and thirst and 
hunger of the previous day. 

Nevertheless, when the sun appeared 
again on the horizon the sufferers, waking 
up one by one, opencd their eyes and looked 
about them, in some degreo refreshed and 
invigorated. The coolness of the night 
had brought them an hour or two of quiet 
sleep, and even little Mr. Wren began to 
stir himself, avd, sitting up, declared that 
he was ready to lead the party forward 
whenever they should be prepared to start 
upon their tedious journey. 

But where were they to go? The 
“treeq’? was almost obliterated now by 
the wind, which had risen during the 
night, driving clouds of sand and dust 
before it; and if they could have followed 
it their strength would not have sufficed 
to bring them back as far as the Arab 
village, which was the last inhabited spot 
which they had seen. 

To travel was, however, soon found to 
be impossible. Max was unable even to 
stand erect. Jack was not much better, 
and the surgeon and gunner, though they 
might have struggled on for a few miles 
in search of help, were ncither of them 
willing to leave the others in their ex- 
tremity, believing that if they did so they 
should never sce them again alive. So 
they sat together on the ground, the rays 
ef the sun already beginning to pour down 
upon them with a burning heat, undecided, 
hopeless. doing nothing. 

Suddenly a wild figure on horseback 
appeared before them—gone again in an | 
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| risen out of the earth and to have ogain 
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instant. Coming silently and rapidly, as 
if from nowhere, it seemed almost to have 


sunk into it. The horse with its rider 
galloped up to them, had reared, falling 
back almost upon its haunches, and in the 


same instant had wheeled round and dartcd | 


off again. 
“‘Did yeu see it?’ they asked each 
other—‘‘ did you sce it?” 


Yes, they had all scen it: but it was | 


gone, and they looked about them scarcely 
believing their own senses, bewildered and 
amazed. 

A few minutes later a group of six or 
seven others appeared with almost equal 
abruptness. Gallopiug up to the spot and 
refuing in their horses, they stood still and 
looked at them. Not one of the four sufferers 
could speak, but their hearts leapt within 
them with a great hope of succour. 

These new-comers were different in many 
respects from their former escort; they 
were tall and well-formed men, and the 
diminutive but fleet and spirited horses on 
which they were mounted lent additional 
height to their figure. Their faces were 
olive-coloured, their features regular, their 
eyes quick and piercing, and their high 
foreheads and black hair proclaimed them 
a different race from the Berbers of the 
Riff. Their costume also was slightly 
different, and their beasing morc dignified 
and graceful. They carricd long, slender 
guns iu their hands or slung behind them, 
and were armed with knives and pistols 
in their girdles. They did not take fright 
when Mr. Yapp advanced, though his 
appearance might have justified them in 
supposing him to be hardly a creature of 
this world, but looked calinly on while he 
endeavoured to make himself understood 
by word and ‘gesture, They did not even 
curse or threaten bim, but sat quietly upon 
their horses listeuing, and only uttcring an 
exclamation or exchanging a few words 
with one another expressive of surprise 
and even pity. 

‘‘Quonsool Inglees,” said Mr. Yapp; 
“Tangier,” pointing in the direction where 
he supposed Taugier to lie; ‘‘ money— 
dollar!” and then, urged by their more 
immediate and pressing necessity, they all 
together poten their parched lips and 
cried, ‘* Elma, elma!” 

The Arabs dismounted, gave them water, 
together with some fragments of bread 
from their pouches, and stood looking on 
while they drank and ate. The boys in 
particular attracted their attention, and 
when they had finished their scanty but 
welcome meal, two of the men lifted Jack 
and Max upon their horses, and, mountin 
behind them, rode away. Mr. Yapp would 
have prevented them, but he also and the 
doctor were desired tu mount other horses, 
their owners sitting in front of them, and 
the little barbs bounded away over the 
sand with their double burden with so 
much spirit that the two Englishmen were 
glad to steady themselves by holding on to 
the Arabs, who sat as closely and firmly in 
their saddles as if they had been joined to 
them, like centaurs. 

They rode for an hour or more, going 
eastward, as they could tell by the sun, 
and then stopped to rest under some trees, 
where was a well. The cool fresh water 
from this spring, and the green foliage by 
which it was surrounded, were indescrib- 
ably pleasant to the Evglishmen, who lay 
upon their faces wallowing in the green- 
sward, and drinking cvpiously of the 
water. Another hour’s riding brought 
them to a villuge of the Arabs, consisting 
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of huts covered with branches of trees and 
date-leaves, with a few tents interspersed. 
These were ranged in the form of « circle, 
and surrounded by a hedge of cactus and 
alors, and in tho centre was a space it 
which cows and sheep were lying. Into 
one of the huts, which had neither door 
nor window, the Englishmen were led, ant 
mats being spread for them, were desire. 
to liedown. Milk was then brought them. 
atid, except for the occasional visits of 
women and children, who came to look ut 
them and express their curiosity and won- 
der, they were loft to themselves. 

Under this comparatively humanc treat - 
ment the sufferers soon began to recever 
their strength, and in the course of a few 
days they hoped to be able to procure guides, 
and to make their way to Tangier, or some 
other town upon the const. But when 
they spoke to the Arabs on this topic they 
were met with frowns and shrugs, which 
told as plainly as gestures could speak that 
all such hopes were vain. These people 
dwelt together under the rule of a sheikh, 
cultivating tho land and pasturing their 
flocks in the neighbourhood. Thoy seldom 
migrated from the spot in which they had 
settled down, unless driven by drought or 
other untoward eircumstances to scek a 
more fertile district. They had no desire, 
at all events, to visit distant cities at that 
period of the year, and were not to be 
tempted by promiscs of reward, in which 
perhaps they had not much confidence; 
and they shrank from encountering the 
notorious tyrannies and csactions of the 
rulers of their country, from which, in tha 
seclusion of their own camp, they were 
comparatively exempt. No; they would not 
attempt a journey to any of the cities of 


.the coast, nor would they suffer their visi- 


tors to leave them. As wayfarers and 
guests they had been treated in the first 
instance with hospitality, and even kind- 
ness; but now they found themselves once 
more prisoners, or even slaves, and were 
given to understand: that they must take 
their part in the labours of the day, and 
put their bands to such work as their mas- 
ters mizht point out. 

Accordingly they were distributed 
among the owners of the huts, and sct to 
take care of the cattle, to drive them forth 
to their fceding-grounds, and_to bring 
them home at night. Jack would be sent 
in one direction and Max in another, and 
the men to greater distances and severer 
labours, toiling from morning to night 
upon the soil with a heavy fas, or hoc. At 
evening they returned to the village, driv- 
ing their flocks before them, and. tien the 
unfortunate lads hud time and oppertunity 
to bemoan themselves together over their 
troubles; but destitute as thcy were of 
everything that was necessary for travel- 
ling in such a country, barefooted and in 
rags, no means of escape from their cap- 
tivity could be devised. They were, in 
fact, slaves, at the mercy of their wild and 
savage masters. The best that could be 
said of these Arabs was that they were less 
brutal, though hardly more civilised, than 
those into whose hands they had first 
fallen. Their dress was for the most part 
nothing but a simple white shirt or tunic, 
fastened round the waist with a scarf or 
cord. Above the tunic they wore tho 
haik, which has been already described, 
in which they wrapped themselves ulinost 
from head to foot, fastening it round the 
forehead with a band of coloured linen, 
As the cold weather came on they added 
to this the bernous, a kind of mantle with 
a pointed hood. Our friends were glad to 
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adopt this costume, wearing the cast-off 
garments of their masters. 

These people were strict Mohammedans, 
and cherished the usual contempt for 
Nazarenes and infidels and Jews. In the 
centre of their camp was a hut for the 
sheikh, and another of larger dimensions 
which served as a mosque. There were 
also huts for the cattle, adjoining those of 
their owners, or merely partitioned off from 
them and under the same roof; and in 
these the Nazarenes also passed the night, 
not being considered fit company for Mos- 
lems. To tell the truth, they much pre- 
ferred the companionship of the four- 
footed animals to the fou! 
their two-legged owners were crowded 
together, men, women, and children occu- 
pying the same hovel. Jack never entered 
the stable where his cattle were lying, or 
stretched bimself in his corner near them, 
without thinking of One who was laid in 
n manger because there was no room for 
Him in the inn, and who was called by the 
sume term of reproach (or honour, as Jack 
esteemed it)—a Nazarene. 

(To be continued.) 


ee. 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Tatkinc Caxary.—At a cottage in Chey- 
ney Rock Road, Sheern2ss, there is now to be 
secn and heard a talking canary. The canary is 
a incrry little fellow, differing outwardly in no re- 
spect from other canaries, and eats, drinks, hops 
about, and sings as briskly and cheerily as the 
rest of his fifty thousand relatives who are said 
to live in the United Kingdom. But he has 
one setonahing peculiarity, and that is, that he 
constantly pulls up short in the middle of his 


trill, and inquiresin theclearest possible articula- | 


tion, clearer than that of ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of ordinary parrots, ‘‘ How do you do, 
Mrs. Munyeon ? Quite well, Mrs. Munyeon ?” 
and then he will rattle on again, his little throat 
throbbing with his body, to stop just as suddenly 
with, ‘Pretty little dear. Come and kiss Dicky, 
then!’ and then off again for another bar or 
two, to again interrupt himself with somo aptly 
spoken passage of similar import. 


Our Escusn Batrie-crounps.—A large 
nutnber of the pupils of the Brighton Grammar 
School, under the superintendence of the head 
master, Mr. E. J. Marshall, have recently paid 
a visit, at Stanmer Park, to the Earl of Chi- 
chester, who is the Lord Lieutenant of Sussex, 
and President of the Church Missionary Society, 
and a very pleasant time they had of it in that 
beautiful domain and on the Downs beyond. 
After walking through the park to Falconcrs 
Bottom, where, in May, 1264, part of the army 
of the Barons encamped under the famous Si- 
mon de Montfort, every man having a white 
cross stitched upon his back to “‘ tipify,” as Mat- 
thew Paris informs us, “ the justice and sanctity 
of the cause in which he was engaged,” a halt 
was called, and his lordship, selecting a pictur- 
esque spot on the gentle slope of a hill, had the 
boys arranged in a semicircle below him, care- 
fully noting first that he could thus secure the 
aid of the wind to carry his voice towards his 
listeners, and then read with many homely and 
pleasant illustrations a short account of the 
memorable battle which, more than six centuries 
since, was waged in the vicinity of the spot 
where the listening group was gathered round 
him, pausing now and then to point out the 
whereabouts of the opposing forces at different 
stages of the conflict, and contriving, in many 
ingenious ways, to lift at least one English hattle- 
fivld out of the category of mere plans, or school 
histories, and to invest it with life and reality. 
The story itself need not be recapitulated, as it 
is § wiliar to ever « stud. ut of histo.y It may 
sutuce to remark that the satient points of the 
struggle wore reproduced with singular clear- 


dens in which | 


ness; the march of the Barons through the then 
dense forest, their encampment at Fletching, 
the origin and progress of the quarrels between 
the Barons and Henry 1 and Henry 111, which 
was shown to have arisen from the appointment 
by the Pope and foreign Archbishops of foreigners 
to offices of distinction in the English monas- 
teries. His lordship described the battle which 
was fought on the Downs near Lewes race- 
course, telling how the King (Henry 111) was 
defeated, although at one time Prince Edward 
nearly turned the defeat into a victory; the 
story of the taking of Lewes was given ve 
graphically, and with considerable pathos, an: 
the sufferings of the inhabitants, not only 
through the terrible carnage, but from fire. 
Subsequently his lordship made a brief reference 
to the Battle of Evesham (in 1265), where Si- 
mon de Montfort, who had kept his army to- 
gether till then, was defeated and slain, the 
famous warrior being afterwards regarded os a 
at saint. ‘‘The reason,” said his lordship, 
in concluding his address, ‘‘ that we attach im- 


| porianee to the Battle of Lewes, is not so much 


cause it was a great historical event in itself, 
but because it, and the Battle of Evesham, was 
followed by the first real English Parliament. 
Therefore, it secured for England an important 
advantage, and we ought to be grateful to Simon 
de Montfort, not as a saint, but because, under 
the Providence of God, he was really made a 
great blessing to this country, and secured for 
it that which continues to this day—a Consti- 
tutional Government ; so that no tax can be 
levied, nor any law be ed, without the con- 
sent of the King, Lords, and Commons, My 
story is now done,” he added, ‘‘and if you will 
walk up the hill I will show you the paths which 
the Barons most likely came up.” There was 
hearty applause at the close of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s history lesson. Lord Chichester then led 
the way to Plumpton Plain and pointed out a 
number of interesting portions of the beautifuland 
diversified panoramaof the Weald, tellingagain of 
the time hens as far as the eye could reach, the 
whole district was a trackless forest, showing 
Fletching Place with Fletching Church—lately 
restored by Lord Sheffield—pointing out the 
paths which the Barons probably came to Plump- 
ton Plain, and adding many other particulars. 


Wat Smokie DoEs For Roys.—A medical 
man, struck with the large number of boys under 
fifteen years of age he observed smoking, was led 
to inquire into the effect the habit had upon the 
general health. He took for his purpose thirty- 
eight, aged from nine to fifteen, and carefully 
examined them. In twenty-seven he discovered 
injurious traces of the habit; in trenby Le 
there were various disorders of the circulation 
and digestion, palpitation of the 
heart, and a more or less taste for 
strong drink. In twelve there 
were frequent bleedings of the 
nose, ten had disturbed sleep, and 
twelve had slight ulceration of 
the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, which disappeared on 
ceasing the use of tobacco for 
some days. — British Afedical 
Monthly. 


New Us oF Carnier Picrons. 
—In consequence of trials which 
have been for several years car- 
tied out on the coasts of the 
North Sea, the German Govern- 
ment has just established a regular 
plan of communication between 
lightships and shore stations by 
carrier pigeons, Birds bred for 
the purpose have flown thirty- 
six leagues in thirty minutes, 
although a heavy gale was blow- 
ing at the time. The system is 
likely to prove of great use in 
emergencies, both for ships and’ 
for making known the wants of 
the lightlouse-kcepers, who are 
sometimes by severe storms long 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE EVANGELIST; 


. 


OR, CANOE TRAVELLING UPON THE RIVERS AND COASTS OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Bay 
xpands into 


The wind re- 
mained fair but not so 
strong. I thought it well 
to call all hands to 
lunch, and made a su)- 
stantial meal in great 
comfort, keeping one foot 
on the rudder, 

= After lunch I began 


to wonder how I should 


the | 


‘find the outlet into the river channel, for it | 
| might be to the right or left. As usual in such | 


circumstances, [ kep 
ing the shore caugh 
ing the deep water, and then to the right I 
could see some small vessels at anchor. About 
5 p.m. I entered again the narrow part of the 
river, and as I passed the vessels and some cot- 
‘tages on the banks, I was watched very intently 
‘by the mothers on the shore, as well as by the 
fathers and brothers on the water. The river 
passed through low lands,, the wind fell light, 
and I knew that the flood tide was nearly done, 
so that I did not expect to get very much far- 
ther that day. 

About 6 p.m. I came to a long wharf and 
large hotel at Rosevear, at the entrance into a 
wide shallow part of the river known as Pig 
Island flats. stood straight across, and while 
watching the opposite coast I was glad to see a 
small steamer enter the flats from the river, so 
that I had no difficulty in finding the channel. 
‘The steamer passed close to me, and the passen- 
gers and crew seemed much interested in the 
canoe, waving their hats as they swept past me 


t right ahead, and on near- 


t sight first of posts mark- | 
| board.and placed in the hold. The next thing 


and proceeded on their way. Soon after this I | 


entered the usual river channel. It was now 
seven o'clock, and the ebb tide running down, 
so that it was needful for me to make some 
arrangements for the night, but I found it im- 
possible to land without sinking in the black 
mud, and I knew it was of no use going back 
to Pig Island flats; so I resolved to camp out. 
on the mud, and the canoe was soon hard and 
fast. 

Without much difficulty I boiled the water, 
‘and had a good supper, and by moving the pro- 
vision-box I managed to lie down, but havin; 
to keep all my luggage on board, I was cram 
for room, and spent an uncomfortable night. 

On Friday, January 11th, I was not at all 
sorry, at about three o'clock in the morning, to 
hear the rippling of the rising ‘tide against the 
_ sides of the canoe. I sat up, wiped the sleep out 
of my eyes with a wet sponge, and then packed 
the provision-box and other matters away in 
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CHAPTER III. 


their places. By this time the canoe was nearly 
afloat ; a push with the paddle and we were once 
| more under way. This was about 3.30 a.m., 
| just as the first light broke in the east. 

_ After experiencing head winds, squalls, a 
thunderstorm, and a shower of rain, 1 drew 
nesr to Launceston. I caught glimpses of the 
houses on the slopes and summits of the hills 
about Launceston ; and, at last turning round 
a bend in the river, came in sight of the wharf, 
and in a few minutes brought my journey to a 
close. 

The canoe was soon placed in the shed in 
Messrs. Ditcham and Button’s timber-yard, and 
I received a warm welcome from Captain 
Ditcham and his family, who, during my stay 
in Launceston, treated me with that frank, 
kindly hospitality for which the Tasmanian 
People are so deservedly famed ; and when the 
time came for my return home I parted with 
regret from my kind Launceston friends. 

t was arranged that myself and the canoe 
should accompany Captain Ditcham in a 
; schooner belonging to him, my kind host in- 
! tending to pay a visit to the north-west coast. 

The schooner started down the river, and the 
next day Captain Ditcham, myself, and canoe, 
followed in the steamship Devon. Below Point 
Rapid we discovered the schooner at anchor. A 
boat came off to take Captain Ditcham on 
board. I had the canoe launched, and with a 
strong wind and sea behind me I paddled 
gently, and reached the schooner at the same 
time as the boat. The canoe was passed on 


was to make thiags comfortable in the main 
hold, which we fitted up as our cabin, rigging 
up table and seats, jacking away provisions, 
and hanging up coats, ete., on nails in the bulk- 
head. When this waa done we felt like boys off 
for a holiday. 

The schooner managed to get out of the river 
the same night, but the next day the wind was 
right ahead; we put over the trawl, but we 
could do nothing with it. 

On the following mornimg we were off the 
Forth Heads. Captain Ditcham was landed on 
the beach. I got into the canoe, and entering 
the ‘‘ Heads” paddled up the river. The canoe 
was lifted out of the water, placed upon the 
wheels, and stowed away in the spare room, and 
a very pleasant trip was brought to a close. 

After my return from Launceston I settled 
down to work among the pesple connected with 
my three churches on the Rivers Forth, Don, 
and Leven. 

My Sabbath work would be preaching at the 
Forth Church in the morning, in the afternoon 
riding away directly after dinner four miles, and 
have service at the Don ; then, returning home, 
would just have time fora cup of tea, mount my 
horse, and ride off six miles in another direction, 
and hold my evening service at the Leven, 
having a six-mile ride Bome to close the labours 
of the day. When I say that a week-evening 
service was held at each of the three churches, 
and the people visited lived on twelve different 
roads, my readers will feel that my hands were 
full, and that after fifteen months thus occupied 
I would be prepared for the change of work con- 
nected with the first annual voyage of the mis- 
sionary (Rob Roy) canoe. 


were to give a brief description of this part of 
the north-west coast of Tasmania, 
The district may be described as a land of 


It would doubtless interest the reader if I ! 


hills, valleys, and rivers. On twelve miles of 
coast four rivers run into the sea. 

The Mersey River is one of the finest harbours 
on the north-west coast. Inside the Mersey 
Heads there is a fine stretch of a beautiful 
stream, with deep water at wharves on both 
sides of the river. The township of Formby is 
prettily situated on high land on the right bank. 
Opposite is the larger township of Torquay, but 
the site is low and sandy. Abont six miles up 
the river, on a creek which brarches off the 
river, is the important town of Latrobe, a 
growing place, and having a larger population 
than any of the townships on the coast. A bad 
road of thirty-eight miles, from Latrobe to 
Deleraine, connects the coast with the Launces- 
ton railway. 

The River Don, about two and a half miles 
from the Mersey, is the smallest of the rivers { 
have mentioned. On the banks of this river. 
about a mile from the entrance, are the mill ant 
stores of Messrs. Henry and Co, Around the 
mill you see a number of cottages, forming « 
little township, in which reside the employes of 
the firm. Mr. Henry's and other cottages 
have been built on the slope of the hill above 
the township, and command fine views of the 
river and coast. 

You notice that from the wharf at the break - 
water at the entrance of the river a tramway i+ 
constructed to the mills, This tramway runs 
along the road until you reach the Don bridge ; 
it then goes into the bush for ten miles, ente1- 
ing the forest, and passing some coal-mines 
worked by the firm, and trucks bring down the 
logs and coal to the mill and the wharf. 

ear the bridge you would seo our church, 
built of weather-boards, and fitted up very nicely 
inside with solid blackwood seats and pulpit. 
The church would seat about a hundred and fifty 
people. 

ollowing the road up the hill past the 
church, you are now on your way to the River 
Forth, and pass through some of the finest 
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farms on the coast. The soil is a fine red Joam, 
very productive, but what would sccm strange 
to English eyes would be the gaunt, dead trees, 
standing up white and bare in every paddock ; 
and some idea may be formed of the dense 
foresta which once covered the land when you 
know that these farms have been cultivated, 
gomo of them, for twenty years, and every year 
the fallen dead timber has been cut up and 
burnt, and yet even now you find perhaps forty 
large trees standing in one small paddock. 

{tis a pleasant sight to ride along the road 
between the Don and Forth Rivers when the 
crops aro ripening ; fields of fine wheat or oats 
are seen on cither hand, varied with crops of 
fine potatoes. You feel you are in a land of 
plenty, and, to add to the beauty of the scene, 
at times, on the one hand, you catch glimpses 
of the mountains in the distance, at others you 
can sce, to the north, the white-crested waves 
of the sea between openings in the hills. 

With All his pleasant surroundings and rich 
sail, the farmer has to work very hurd, the land 
being rented, end having the timber to contend 
with an the one hand, while very often the rust 
destroys his crops on the other. 


CRICKET: 


Turning round a corner, you descend into the 
valley of the Forth. You pass, on entering 
the township, several nice houses, a store, police- 
station, and public-honso. A substantial bridge 
then takes you across a wide, dark stream, and 
you find the remaining houses forming the little 
Tasmanian village on the other side of the river. 
The hills rise on both sides, and the English 
blackberry bushes line the road and the banks 
of the river. Higher up the river you see a new, 
substantial cottage. This is the Congregational 
manse. 


banks of the river and erect the house. A fine 
piece of ground was fenced in for a kitchen- 
garden, and, with the grass paddock on the 
river, and stable and coach-shed, the place 
was all that could be desired by a country 
ministtr. 

The district between the Forth and the River 


inferior land. The road comes near, and at last 
tight out on to the beach, and you can have a 
fine canter of a mile and a half on the hard 
sand when the tide is low. 

‘The entrance to the River Leven is surrounded 


THE OLD GAME AND 


During my pastorate on the coast we j 
managed to purchase six acres of land on the | 


Leven is largely composed, near the coast, of | 


[ by rocks. The township is just inside the point 
ij which forms one of the heads of: the river 
‘entrance. Our church was a new one, in a good 
| position, and was one of tho most comfortabl- 
j country churches I had ever seen. On Sabbath 
! evenings we somctiines gathered a congregation 
| of 130 persons. 

| The Leven is a shipping port for palings, 
| which are sent from this river in large quanti- 
' ties to the other colonies. ‘There is also a fin: 
| farming district in the neighb-urhood. To the 
west lay the port of Emu Buy, and the grea. 
tin-mining district of Mount Bischoff. 

Among these hills and dales, and by the 
| banks of these rivers, it was my privilege to 
| labour as a minister of Christ, sometimes 
| driving along the anain coast-road, at other: 
| mounting my horse and findiog my way along 

rough bush-roads and tracks, among a people 
: famkd for their kindly hospitality. 

Towards the close of the year 1878 I began 
to think about my plins for the first annus‘ 
voyage of the Evangelist canoc. 


| (To be continued.) 
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THE NEW. 


Bs tHE Rev. J. Pyenort, w.A., AuTHOR oF ‘THe Cricket FIELp,” Etc. 


Kron anp Hannow. 


if is interesting to hear of the changes in the 

game of cricket. My own observation 
extends4o urore than fifty years, and by reading 
and tradition 1 can speak of times far more 
remote. ; 

The-daws of cricket, like other laws, were dic- 
tated by experience. But I was surprised to 
find that the earlicst laws speak of only four 
balls tothe over. When bowling was less of an 
art, and goo lengths were yet undiscovered, 
one would have expected far more balls to tho 
over, and to save. time in crossing over, than in 
moro artistic days, when, as Cobbett said to me, 
“If you are to take pains and bowl accurately, 
four balls at a time are quite enough.” 

Till about the year 1820 there was no run 
counted for a wide ball. Wides were not 
naticed, becanse with underhand bowling the: 
wero little known. ‘1 bowled in every Tuateh 
in which played,” said Mr. EK. H. Budd, ‘for 
forty-five years, and I played against Chelten- 


bam College at the age of sixty-five, yet 1 never , 


! bowled one wide ball in my life.” But ‘wides” 
originated in the score-books in this wise. Once 
; there was a single-wicket match played by Lord 


| F. Beauclerk and Hammond against Osbal- , 


i diston (“the Squire”) and Lambert, for a 


} ; hundred guineas. On the day appointed Osbal- 
| | diston was ill, and Lord Frederick said, as it was 


; @p.p. match, he should claim the stakes. Budd 
strongly remonstrated, but with no effect. 
‘* Pay me the stakes,” said his lordship. ‘‘ Not 
i quite so fast,” said Budd. ‘You must win 
| them first, for Lambert shall play you both.” 
This was a painful surprise to his lordship. 
| The attendance was large. One man against two, 
and a sick man looking on, seemed to the honest 
minds of a crowd of London cricket spectators 
anything but fair, so all hearts and all the 
cheers were on Osbaldiston’s side. Lambert, 
said William Clarke, the far-famed slow bowler, 
“‘was tho best judge of the game, and up to 
more dodges than any man I ever knew.” One 
dodge on that occasion was this—to bowl to 
Lord Frederick a wide to the right, then another 
wide to the left, and then a straight ball in the 
middle. Lord Frederick lost his temper, and— 
the match! For Lambert beat them both. 
Soon after the law was altered. ‘‘ Wides” 
counted one to the score to stop this artful 
! practice. 

“You speak of a time when good lengths 
were an art unknown?” : 

Yeg ; up to about the year 1780 bowling used 
to be all along the ground, or full tosses. The 


j;curved at the end—more like a hockey-stick, 
especially before the bat form was adopted—so 
as to hit ground-balls, now called sneaks. The 
wickets also were lower, as the bowler was not 
often defeated by balls rising over. One David 
Harris was to the discovery or general introduc- 
tion of length-balls what William Lillywhite 
was to ronnd-arm bowling, and it is remarkable 
that the originator of each should have been in 
each style the very best ever known. 

David Harris was described to me not only 
by the charming author of ‘‘Old Nyren,” but 
by John Sparkes, an eminent professional of 
sixty years since, Harris had a wonderful 
delivery, as if the ball were thrust out from 
under his arm. Mr. Boyle, of the Australian 
eleven, told me of another famous bowler of the 
same strange delivery. The ball, delivered 
| high, of course rose high, grinding by its spin 
| many a fi against the bat, which operation 
David called “‘rinding them.” The kev. J. 


old bat, as seen at the Pavilion at Lord's, was ; 


cricket matters, said he was assured that by the 
mechanical aceuracy of his pitch David would. 
on a thin chalky soil, leave the mark of his 
pitch by a white spot on the worn turf. Of 
course others imitated him in the new art c! 
bowling over the bat instead of under it, and 
an alteration of the law for higher wickets wa: 
the result. 

This bowling with rising balls of good length 
delivered underhand was the style of bowlivg 
when I was a boy. This underhand bowling 
was often very good. Good fast underhand 
bowling, such as I havo seen, would be very 
: useful now, especially against the professiouals, 
who are not famed cither for straight bats or 
for playing out, both of which practices would 
be required. When about 1848 I used to lead 
the North Devon Club of Instow, against the 
South at Teignbridge, where we encounter 
a fair average of Public School and University 
players, our two fast underhand bowlers pok 
our adversaries with surprise, and ripped them 
out ina ridiculous way. Four inniugs in two 
matches were under twenty-five each ! and onc. 
my friend Cawston bowled three middle stumps 
in one over. It was only when they found ct: 
one of the old style of batsmen that they made 
head against us. Fast underhand bowlizg | 
think would have only a short reign, but gow 
slow underhand thgre is reason to believe would 
have along one. Witness William Clarke, who 
came to Lord’s first when forty-eight years of 
age, and not active enough to tield his own 
bowling, which is almost essential to the sue- 
cess of slows. Slows, as now termed, must nv 
be so slow as to allow a man to run in as far = 
to take them at full toss. No. ‘* It wants 4 
certain pace,” said Clarke, ‘‘to make a gwd 
ball ;" and ‘‘If I could not surprise a man with 
a fast one when. ho was taking libertics | 
could not defend lf.” As to running in to 
slows, Wells, of sex, Was the best | ever 
knew. Agrecing with Mr. W. G. Grace, who 
said, ‘‘ Never go unless the bowling (very rately) 
is slow enough for you to sce what the balll- 
j before you start,” Wells watched to see i 
bowler meant with a fast one to take him u 
awares ; then he always went in, not ouly 
the pitch, but far enongh to hit before the} 
grounded. If he made a mistake and ste 
short, he stood still and blocked ; and if 
ball was not straight, not to risk a mi: 
stumping, he put back his hat into his ¢ 
| Many thought such slow bowling as Clara: + 


pater of Kettering, a great authority i: 


“rubbish,” and not to be played scientifically, 
and among them Felix, who said, ‘I succeeded 
once, but once only. Clarke soon drove me 
baek to steady play; with all my practice 
against him | never mastered him to the last.” 
Pilch also found himseif at last compelled to 
treat Clarke's bowling very deferentially. Now 
Pilch first played, and his play was founded on, 
underhand bowling. Clarke said no one played 
him better, and Pilch was naturally surprised to 
tind himself mastered : because once, when the 
2I.C.C. were debating about re-establishing 
underhand bowling, and asked Dilch what he 
thonght of it, he replied, “‘ Why, gentlemen, 
if you put me in against the underband on 
Monday morning, perhaps you might have me 
out on Saturday night.” 

Woll, this underhand bowling was the only } 
bowling that was allowed up to about 1826. 
It was thon that the underhand began to dis- 
appear, and, not being practised, few know how 
good it once was. Except Clarke, I have never 
ween any 60-called slows that were quite up to 
the mark. Tiling, Mr. V. Walker, and lately 
Mr. Ridley, havo all been useful asa change, but 
the art docs not seem to have been cultivated as 
4m days when there was nothing else but under- 
hand bowling. Clarke, having an arm once 
broken, and ever after crooked, had a tendency 
to twist almost too much. Tho old umpire 
Barker said, “In Clarko you only sce what | 
snch bowling was before the change made by | 
Lillywhite and Broadbridge. Clarke lay by till 
the way to play it was forgotten ; that is all.” 

This opinion Clarke confirmed to me, saying 
that bo learnt the game chiefly from Lambert, 
famed in Surrey, and Warsop, famed in Notting- 
harn, and they, he said, were as good or better than 
he was. Befure Clarke’s day I had seen a good 
#peeimen of this style in Mr. E. H. Budd, 
a:ntinst whose bowling I have often played with 
the Lansdowne Club at Bath and at Purton. 
Budd could pitch every ball in an innings 
straight for the wicket, and pitch any length 
he pleased. He delivered by a kind of chuck 
from his hip—a high elevation, and with much: 
xpin. _ Ho once—helped, of course, by the 
grround—-bowled me with a ball which passed 
over my shoulder and yet dropped on the bail ! 

Among other bowlers of his day was Sparkes, 
with a very round delivery and twist from the: 
eff, aud yct more éelobrated was Ashby, a Kent 
bowler. " Both of these players bowled about 
the pace of Mr. Ridley’s bowling, and always in 
delivering ended with the back of the hand 
turned round and towards the batsman—a 
delivery 80 plainly indicating a spin. Mr. Ward 
said that there was really no occasion to allow 
rouni-arm bowling to be introduced—that is, 
bowling with hand above the elbow and below 
the shoulder—only the M.C.C. inconsiderately 
would go on with the samo old bowlers after 
they were stale and quite used-up, though Mr. 
‘Ward could have selected from tlie country very 
good bowlers, difficult enough to shorten the 
innings. And ‘‘used-up” nearly all bowlers 
oumparatively do become before forty years of 
age, because they loso that quickness of hand 
en which alone the spin depends. Lord Frede- 
yick Beauclerk, while his bowling was still 
accurate, conld not believe his bowling had 
deteriorated, He was not aware that with 
age he had Yost his spin and abrupt rise. Old 
Lillywhite never came to Lord’s till he was 
considered comparatively used-up by those who 
kknew his early powers in Sussex, and who 
yemembered what spin and abrupt rise once 
ebaracterised bis bowling. Still at Lord's and 
elsewhere hia accaracy of pitch, his judgment, 
and his power of changing both pace and eleva- 
tion, continued ‘to award him, as score-books 
show, as many wickets as any bowler who hap- 
pened to poy with him. 

As to the very fast bowlers of that day, they 
depended chiefly on specd, and were only good 
for single-wicket matches. Those games were 
anost popular when Lord's used to bo frequented 
by noted betting-men, and when professionals 
were tempted to sell. These practices were at 
one time common indeed. The bets were so 
heavy that the Legs eould afford to offer bribes 
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Hampshire and Surrey rustic, who had scarcely 
ever possessed a guinea in their lives. Beldhain 
told me that one day a man coming in said, 
“ Beldham, you'll lot me make a few runs to 
save appearances. 1am not to make many if 
Ican.” Osbuldiston was the first bowler who 
depended on excess in speed, but he was too 
expensive in runs from slips and byes. Then 
Brown of Brighton was brought forward to beat 
him in his own line. Ata later date, after the 
round-arm bowling was common, Mr. Kirwan, 
of King’s College, Cambridge, though only a 
youth weighing nine stone, who bowled very 
straight, was almost irresistible, save on good 
round, from his remarkable speed. He once 
fit a bail thirty yards. Ina match of Gown y. 
Town at Cambridge, the damage to limbs and 
fingers was really serious. Next came Mr. 
Harvey Fellowes, whom Pilch was seen to play 
with his head turned away at Lord’s, though 
Felix hit him with great effeet on the smoother 
ground of Canterbury. Mr. Hartopp, called 
“*Fellowes’s longstop,” said he could hear the 
ball hum like a top, and it had taken fourpenny 
bits of skin off his breast-bone. All these 
were faster than any round-arm bowler, so the 
name of slows as a generic term for all under- 
hand bowling will hardly suit. But the swiftest 
of all bowlers was a well-known Etonian of 
about 1840, Mr. Marcon. ‘‘This pace beats 
Brown of Brighton,” said Mr. Budd. 

Of Myr. Marcon, hear Mr. Henry Grace: ‘‘T 
can assure you that, while standing at point, I 
could hardly trace the ball. Our friend John 
Marshall ‘had leggings made extra thick on pur- 
pose to stop to him. One day a young farmer, 
coming in when others had been frightened out, 
said to me, ‘I don’t mind; I'll havo a hit at 
him.’ The ball came and took his bat clean out 
of. his hand and through the wicket.” 

I do not mean to say ‘‘there were giants in 
the land” in those days, but my friends will be 
surprised to hear that, till a date later than the 
days of Brown and Mr, Kirwan, there were 
neither pads hor gloves in common use. In the 
Oxford cricket tent in 1833-6 there were only 
two or three—the inventions of myself and two 
others. I only bad a small pad on one ankle, 
and [ latterly wore two padded finger-stalls. 
Wicket-keepers had sometimes common gloves, 
but rarely any. I saw Mr. Herbert Jenner 
keeping wicket against Redgate's fast bowling 
without any gloves. Old Beldham, aged fifty- 
fonr, scored sixty-five agninst Brown's terrific 
pace, and old Lillywhite had above a hundred 
and fifty balls from Brown in a single-wicket 
match, gloves and pads being then unknown. 
** Pads,” said Lord Frederick, when first ho saw 
them, ‘‘will do for practice, but how unfair for 
the bowler if allowed in a match.” The truth is, 
we were obliged to keep our legs clear and play 
for the draw instead of playing before our Ege 
Certainly hard knocks did come sometimes—so 
much so, that in one match at single wicket 
Mr. Budd was so badly hit in the legs that, 
after a long score, he put himself out not to risk 
a game protracted till the morrow, when he 
might be too stiff to play. 

ut underhand bowling, thongh in a few in- 
stances swifter, was not gonerally as swift a3 the 
round-arm. It was also less erratic and more 
easy to avoid, and did not rise and threaten the 
hands as much. 

Underhand bowling necessitated a straight 
bat. The players who began with underhand 
were more sound players, and I wonld rather 
train a learner with underhand than begin with 


“the round-arm. 


Such were the varieties of bowling when T 
was 8 boy. I never saw round-arm bowling till 
I entered Oxford in 1832. Then Mr. Harenc, 
a Harrow man, was very celebrated. ‘I 
bowl the best ball of any man in England,” 
said Lillywhite, ‘‘and Mr. Harenc the 
next!”  Broadbridge and Lillywhite, both 
Sussex men, had jointly the credit of intro- 
ducing what was then called the Sussex bowl- 
ing, and, strange to say, both appeared periect 
in the art from the first. Box told me that, 
however celebrated Lillywhite was, his partner 
in the invention, James Broadbridge, a most 


two high to be resisted by men of the class of | artful dodger, was the more dangerous of the 


two. He was slower than Lillywhite. They 
who think that there was no good play but in 
these days must be asked to reflect on the fact 
that Mr. Wright and Mr. Payne, two famou: 
Wykchamists, each scored sixty against Broad 
bridgo and Lillywhite at Oxford, when to 
it was quite a new style of béwling. It i 
markable, also, that jn one of the three so-c: 
trial matches of the new Sussex bowling against 
All England, the Eleven of England scored 
about one hundred and fifty in one innings— 
not a bad score on anything but good ground 
at the present day. 

For about thirty years this round-arm bowl- 
ing—the hand below the shoulder, or supposed 
so to be—was according to law. Bat the truth 
was, the law. was very frequently violated. Even 
Lillywhite bowled too high. ‘Caldecourt said, 
“It is only that Lillywhite is so short a man 
that the height of his hand escapes notice. Any 
tall man with the same delivery would be no- 
balled at once.” One day at Brighton a country- 
man said, ‘Come with me and level your cye 
Vehind that wall till yon only see Lillywhite’s 
hat, and you will see his hand above it.” Wilt- 
sher, after years of bowling, was no-balled at the 
Oval, and much confusion followed. 

As to the professional umpires, Galdecourt said 
to me, ‘If the gentlemen like it (they find the 
money for matches) why should we get into 
trouble by no-balling those usually, and in their 

resence, allowed ?”” This horizontal delivery, to 

e attended with any great accnracy, was quite 
against nature. The muscles were never made 
so to act with such a leverage against them. 
Cobbett, Grundy, Atkinson, Hillyer, and Mynn, 
I think, obeyed the law; bnt very few others, 
especially when tired, for then a high hand, 
with a mere mechanical delivery like a throw, 
almost always was the form in which nature 
claimed relief. Mr. Ward said, ‘1 can only say 
cricketers are a peaceable class of men. With 
this bowling I never see a match that might not 
end in a wrangle.” F 

Still, the attempt to obey the law and save 
appearances spoilt all acenracy. Wides were 
common, whereas the underhand delivery was so 
natural that almost every player could more or 
less bowl ; the round-arm delivery was so un- 
natural that hundreds were discouraged ut their 
first attempt. Amateur bowlers were few and 
far between, and the game was discredited by 
the bowling being too generally left to profes- 
sional bowlers. It seemed quite original in the 
Zivgari to enact a rule to forbid professionals 
taking part in their matches. On one occasion, 
when a Sussex man was no-balled by Caldecourt, 
Lillywhite, very angry, said, ‘‘I'll soon show 
what his judgment is worth,” and forthwith pro- 
eceded to bowl very high in defiance. But Cal- 
decourt’s eye detected the alteration, and, as the 
papers reported, ‘actually no-balled the non- 
pareil himself !” 

As to the impediment of the low hand, Calde- 
court told me, “ If any one thinks that becanso 
it is Lillywhite all is right, and lets him take 
liberties and use his hand a little bit higher, 
Lillywhite howls a hundred times better than 
any man ever did bowl. In a country match 
with a bad umpire it is cruel to see how he aticks 
the best of them up, maiden after maiden, and 
rattles about the wickets.” Mr. Stenning, of 
Sussex, assured me that he saw Lillywhite and 
Broadbridge bow! Pilch and Wenman eighty- 
one balls before they scored arun.: Perhaps they 
both had an easy umpire. 

All these thirty years there were various cam- 
plaints of unfairness, and various consultations 
about altering the law for greater strictness as to 
the delivery. But all in vain; the law was 
against nature. By a lusus nature only could 
it be obeyed, and at last the law was altercd to 
legalise what had long been the cnstom. The 
result has been a great increase in the number of 
bowlers, becanse now, as with the underhand 
delivery, the action is so natural that all who 
attempt it can bowl more or less creditahly, only 
now the high delivery makes shooters very rare, 
and as these used to be the most destructive, I 
question whether the few good bowlers of the 
old school would not be more than a match for 
Shaw or Morley. 


Concerning Boys. (See p. 739.) 
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SIGURD THE VIKING. 


By Pav BLAkgE, 


Ne first glance told Gunnhilda how 
matters stood. She heard Ulf's re- 
ply to Harald’s question, and with a 
struggle retained her self-command. But 


Sigurd’s eager eye met hers and he knew 
tbat he was recognised. He put his finger 
to his lips to enjoin silence on her, and 
then, at the invitation of Harald, took a 
seat in the centre of the hall, whilst Ulf 
unstrung his harp and sat a little farther 
away. 

“Tf you can sing us a good stirring son, 
or tell anew tale you are welcome,” sail 
Harald, “ for, truth to tell, we have grown 
weary of those which our own skald gives 
us. Come, Gunnhilda, and sit beside me; 
we will make thisa merry evening. Where 
ss Oscar?” 

As he asked this question Sigurd noticed 
2a flush cover his sister's face as she 
answered, ‘I do not know, and I do not 
think he is needed to make the time pass 
pleasantly.” 

“Tam sorry you think so, fair Gunn- 
hilda,” said the voice of Oscar, who was 
standing in a gloomy recess. ‘‘I hope to 
make you change your mind ere long.” 

“Come,” cried Harald, ‘ no quarrelling; 
give these strangers a horn of mead, and. 
then for a tale.” 

Sigurd drank in silence, and then began 
his story. He skilfully contrived to make 
his hero a prince who was wandering in 
search of his lady love, relating his own 
adventures in sufficient detail to let Gunn- 
hilda understand what had happened since 
shewas carriedaway. His tale interested his 
hearers to the last degree, Harald declaring 


at the cnd that the prince deserved to win | 


Author 


CHAPTER VII.—IN THE HALL AT HELDAR. 


back his lady, and giving Sigurd a valuable 
armlet at the conclusion of his story. As 
Sigurd advanced to take it, he managed to 
whisper a few words to Gunnhilda, who 


or “THe New Boy,” Etc., 


Ere. 


the goose in the story who put her head 
into the fox's mouth.” 

By the flickering light of a torch he read 
the short note Gunnhilda had written, for 


“He took a seat in the centre of the hall.” 


was on the watch for an opportunity of 
communication. Then Ulf struck his harp 
boisterously, and broke out into a wild song 
of the North, of how Osric the Dane 
fought in his ship Raven against four of 
his enemies and sunk two of them, finally 
falling himself wounded. But no craven 
was Osric to ask for quarter, so seizing an 
axe he crashed a hole in the side of the | 
Raven, and the geod ship and all the crew 
sank to the bottom of the sea, far beyond 
the reach of any foe. This song suited 
Harald and his followers even better than 
the love tale which Sigurd bad told, and 
Ulf had no reason to complain of the 
chief’s want of generosity. 

Soon after this Gunnhilda retired, but 
the feast was kept up till a late hour. 
Sigurd abstained from drinking as much as 
possible, thinking it not unlikely that 
Gunnhilda would try and see him during 
the night, but when he and Ulf were taken 
away to the apartment prepared for them, 
no sign, of any woman could be seen. 


Nevertheless, Sigurd did not despair, and 
so soon as the thralls had left them he | 
went to the window and looked out. As) 
he did so a hand threw a piece of parch- | 
ment between the bars ; he caught sight of | 
a woman’s figure retreating rapidly along ' 
the path below the window, but he was | 
certain it was not the form of his sister. 


‘‘So she trusts in some one of her atten- | ~ 


dants,” mused Sigurd; ‘I only hope she 
finds them trustworthy. I feel rather like 


he could read, thanks to his sister's instruc- 
tions. ‘Harald goes hunting to-morrow 
in the forest; at noon you must contrive to 
meet me in the ante-room behind the dais 
of the hall. Fear nothing.” 

“Fear nothing!” said Sigurd to him- 
self; ‘‘she’s a brave girl, Ulf!” 

But a grunt was the only reply i tired 
out with the climb over the hills and his 
exertions of the evening, Ulf was already 
fast asleep. 

“He's wisest after all,” thought Sigurd ; 
‘“a good night's rest is what we both want, 
for we shan’t get much for the next night 
or two, I expect.” 

But before he lay down he did not forget 
to pray as the old hermit had taught hin, 
feeling rather glad that the viking was 
asleep and unable to watch him. At the 
same time Gunnhilda and Elfrida were 
also kneeling in their room, thanking God 
for having sent hope at last of deliverance 
from captivity. 

(To be continued.) 
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CONCERNING BOYS. 
(See page 738.) 
By Tne Opp Fetiow. 
: V nat is a boy? When does a boy cease to 
be a boy? When docs he begin Look 
at this, the commencement of a letter from 
Figsis Tertins (aged nine) to his chum Jack 
Brown ¢ known as) Johnny at 


home); i, —When we get back 
to school again,” ete. ‘Then look at the club of 


m ntioned in one of Oliver Wendell 
htful hooks, the members of which 
con-cious of hair thin at the top. Some 
s that a woman is xs old es she look: 
as old as he feels. If this is so, let us be 
thankful that we can be bors to the end of our 


“thoy 


Hoimes's 
were 


imagiuati-n, the energy, the brig 


ehtness of hope 
and buoyancy of nature which boys possess 


3S. 


Call him not old whose visionary brain 
Holds o'er the past its undivided reign... 
Turn to the record where his years eve tuld— 
Count his grey hairs, they cannot make bim 


Do 
Read ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
I read it for the tirst time when I was at school. 
T wonder how many times Uve read it since ! 
‘Boys will be boys,” says the proverb, and 


will be men—it they live long enongh 
Bea 


ne 
eause to be so; don't 
is some reason it should be accorded you. 

Times have ch med for boys during the last 
few centurice, When Shakespeare wrote of the 
“whining schoolboy creeping like snail un- 
gly to school,” he doubtiess had his own 
nces in mind. No wonder he went un- 
Winingly, kuowing what was very probably in 
store for him. The birch was not spared in 

 days—nor, on the other hand, was the 
apless urchin ; scholars were made per baculum. 
The very costame of the period (as depicted by 
our artist) seemed specially designed for a rapid 
anid effective application of the great incentive 
to diligence! Only one youngster in the king- 
dom was exempt from personal chastisement— 
the Prince of Wales. To strike the future king 
wonld never do. bat ot tho samo time it was 
novessary that discipline should be maintained, 
soa happy device was hit on. A lad was kept 
in_ the royal household with the title of the 
“Whipping Boy,” and whenever it was neces- 
sary that the young prince should receive 
chastisement the Whipping Boy was birched in 
his stead. 

Wonderful things have been done by boys, 
bnt very few have been poets, Many have 
written clever verses, a few have written very 
clever ones, but tho real pocts are indeed rarm 
wes, Chatterton, who fils the central place in 
our picture, was one. Pity, indeed, that he 
marred his memory by connecting his poetry 
with a literary forgery. He was the son of the 
sexton of Redcliffe Church, at Bristol, and was 
edueated at Colsaton’s charity school. His 
father, with o carelessness as to the rights of 
property which is not very commendable, re- 
movel a number of old parchments from the 
ebureh and used them to cover the achool books 
of the boys whom he assisted in teaching. ‘These 
old manuscripts had a great charm for young 
Chatterton, aod he set himself to their perusal, 
making fresh discoveries in the old church. He 
assiinilated their style and orthography, and 
concvived the idea of reproducing modern imita- 
tions. In 1768—he was then only sixteen—he 
pablishe in a newspaper an account of ‘The 

Friars First Passing over the Old Bridge, taken 
from an ancient Ms.” This was but the begin- 
ning of a series of forgeries in prose and verse, 
purporting to be written by Thomas Rowley, 
the founder of Redcliffe Church. His hopes of 


on know where those lines come from ? , 


that has been objected to on the ground , 


literary success were for a time great, bat when 
the furgerics were discovered, his writings, in 
spite of their great merit, iucurred the odium 
which naturally attached to such an attempt to 
deevive. He sank into penury : he was too im- 
patient to wait for the success which be felt he 
merited, and in 1770, when he was only eighteen, 
| he poisoned himself in 2 miserable garret_ in 
Brooke Strect, Holborn. He lost his life and 
the world a poet throngh his neglect of the old 
| rule that hones:yv is the best policy. Twenty 
years after his death Coleridge paid a powerful 
{ tribute to his memory in his ** Monody on the 
Death of Chatterton.” 

Lut let us leave the contemplation of a lost 
genius, which can only bring sad thoughts, and 
| turn to boys ef adifferent sort. If itis rare to find 


| with talent, even if it is ouly a talent for getting 
into mischief, which seems h the most com- 
mon talent nowadays. Give one of these 
youngsters a knife, and it will not he long before 
the world is acquainted with his initials, carved 
in letters an inch long on every available point 
of vantage. Give him a piece of string, and he 
has the knocker of a door’skilfully hitched up, 
as to give any number of ranaway knocks, 
ve him a dog, and—but no, on second 
{ thoughts, dv/ give him a dog, let us be merci- 
ful; give him instead, say, fifteen buns and 
five oranges, four tarts and a pocketfal of chest- 
nuts, aud they will disappear in about ten 
minates, leaviug him on the look-out for more ! 

A boy’s power of assimilation is marvellons ! 
T remember at school, one prize day, we were 
to perform part of the ‘ Merchant of Venice” 
in the evening. The Shylock of the occasion 
eat seventeen slices of bread-and-butter at tea! 
After that feat it seemed absurd to find him in- 
sisting so strongly on haying a pound of flesh. 
We were once allowed by a kind farmer to go 
into his orchards and eat as many apples as we 
liked and fill our pockets. We liked a good 
many. One knowing youngster brought home 
rather over forty by the following device. He 
began by eating eleven; he had left off his 
waistcoat_and wore 2 double-breasted _pilot- 
jacket. Buttoning this tightly round his waist 
and chest, he allowed ‘the intervening portion to’ 
hang loasely from the second raw of buttons, 
and then filled himself all round with apples, 
his coat forming one vast pocket. But even this 
feat seems to have been ontdone by a Devonshire 
boy, whose nume I will not mention, as one 
hopes he may grow to be ashamed of the feat, who, 
with three companions, was charged with steal- 
ing. When chased he left his coat behind, 
which was found to contain forty-two apples! 
The entting from the newspaper lies before me, 


number. The pocket philosopher was nowhere 
compared to this youngster. 

‘Boys are no use!" I heard a girl say the 
other day. But some are. How about our 
artist’s sketch of the Buoy at the Nore? A 
boy might as well say that girls were-no use ; 
but how about the Bell of Ryde Pier? 


——1o—_—_—— 


STRANGE PERFORMERS. 


pinene is a variety of animals that, with or 
without their own knowledge, afford, or 
have afforded, amusement to our countrymen 
and others. The greatest and most nnwieldy 


example of the animal comedian is the elephant. 
His drolleries are necessarily heavy, and he 


performs the most comical actions with a gravity 
befitting a personage of so much weight in the 
world ; while he shambles through his part like 
a good comic actor, who, while the cause of 
laughter in others, never moves a muscle of his 
own face. k 

Elephants have enjoyed a reputation as per- 
formers from a yery early period, Aristotlo 
telling of some that threw stones at a mark, 
cast arms into the air, and danced upon ropes ; 
and Suetonius says the first to show these 
latter was Galba, at Rome. They were taught 
by cruelly introducing them to a hot floor, and 
playing music the while: the music of course 

cing afterwards asyoviated with the saltatory 


: : a % ! with genias, it is not un nd one : 
lives, if we can only retain the freshness of | one Me oe commonsto fi 


so that I am certain of not overstating the ; 


exercise. In a quadrapedian comedy enactad 
before Germanicus Cesar at Rome, in the rein 
of Tiberius, six male and as many female ele 
phants, clothed as men and women, danced and 
performed curious antics, The animals thea ly 
on beds covered with purple carpets, and til-lrs 
being set with many dainties, they set to cating 
with great gusto at a signal from their keeper 

Chunee, Wombwell’s renowned Siamese cle 
phant, played the organ, stood with his foar 
fect upon the top of a small upturned trb, 
uncorked bottles, and assisted in an Oriental 
melodrama. In this he released the hero from 
acommoilivis box with his own prehensile trunk, 
formed a bridge over a ravine by laying » falien 
tree across it, fired a pistol, and snatched th» 
crown from a pretender’s head to put it on th+ 
rightful one (his master’s) ; thus bringing down 
the curtain—and the house ! 

Danciog bears were not an uncommon sizht 
in our streets in times past, but ursine per- 
formances can only be enjoyed in country places 
now, as such exhibitions are prohibited in 
London thoroughfares. Sooth to say, the loss 
is not great, for ‘‘the poetry of motion” ss 
practised by these anything “but graceful 
creatures is not of an enchanting character, 
and they are often, wo fear, treated very 
cruelly in teaching them the little of the Terpa- 
chorean art they seem able to acquire. 

Monkeys, though fur more nimble and ver. 
stile, never seem to accomplish any great feats 
They are said to be difficult to teach through 
not being endowed with good memories; but 
they do acquire o few tticks beyond their oxn 
naturally mischicvous ones. So long ago as 
Samuel Pepys's time they were the delight ot 
Bartholomew Fair, and the old gossip records 
how he went to watch them dance, “ which ws 
Pastel fo see, when they could be brought w 

lo it.” . 

In 1758, Bisset, the justly-cel-brated Perth 
shocmaker and animal-trainer, exhibited in 
London the first monkeys known to have 
ridden and danced tpon horseback. One would 
join in a minuct with a dog, while another 
tarned the handle of an organ to produce the 
music for the exercise. Onc of the performances 
instituted by this remarkable man was The 
Cats’ Opera, in which three tabbies struck their 
paws on 2 dulcimer and produced some kind of 
tune, while, with score in front of them, th«y 
squalled in concert—caterwauling most musi- 
cally ! an addition, this, to the catalogue of 
poor pussy’s achievements, and outside legend- 
ary lore, too. ‘*A bird in the hand,” ctc. We 
know these stories to be true, whereas there may 
be some romance about Dick Whittington’s 
eclebrated mouse—or, rather, rat-pr; and the 
virtues of that diplomatic puss-in-boots, erst 


| attached to the fortunes of the pseudo Mamuis 


of Carabas, may not be entirely above suspi- 
cion. © 

Bisset also tamed a hare that walked on its 
hind-legs and beat a drum; his canaries, linnets, 


‘and sparrows spelled names and told the time 


by the clock ; half a dozen turkeys joined in 3 
country dance; and a turtle, with its fet 
blacked, crawled and scrawled @ name upon 
the floor. 

Ho had in addition a wise horse, and the 
first ** Learned Pig” was oxhibited by him et 
Dablin in 1783. How many ‘Dr. 1 Ks 
have we had since then! ‘ Teby, the Porvine 
Wonder ;” “ Toby, the Swinish Philosowher ;' 
“Toby, the Ladies’ Fortune-teller ;” ‘‘ Tubs. 
the real Learned Pig ;" *‘ Toby, the origini! 
and only Pig of Knowledge ;” all these vom- 
like shadows, so depart. Every fair in te 
country has had a representative of the sagacica: 
porker, and the cry is stili—they come. All 
spell names and tell ages—spesking literdiy 
by the card—and all give an olvagi.ous ¢ 
ag they pick out, with unfailing punctua 5 
and, possibly, truth, the bigge.t rogue iu tue 
company—their master | 

About 1750 one Bullard brought several pet- 
forming dogs and monkeys from Italy, callinz 
them the ‘Animal Comedians.” They were 
exhibited at ‘‘ Mra. Midnight’s Oratory,” i 
Haymarket, and considered very mary: 
paper in the ‘* Adventurer” declanng ws 
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<*man dilicrs less from beasts in general than 
these seem to approach man in rationality.” 
Like Toby, Le Chien Savant.—the learned dog 
--~has fallen from his high estate, and won- 
der follows him no more. There might in- 
cleed, be a fresh sensation if we could: mect 
with another canine celebrity, such as the one 
hed for by Liebnitz, which ealled in an in- 
telligent manuer for tea, coffee, cte. A peasant 
boy ,in Kaxony had noticed in the dog's voice 
ain indistinct resemblance to certain words, and 
© ed, with success, to give him speech, 
always pronouncing the words before his pupil 
did so. 

Delphino, a celebrated buffo of the last con- 
tury, had two trained dogs, Gelert and Vic- 
tor, who were tho principal performers in London 
in a splendid speetacle introducing a real stag- 
hhant. Snch entertainments were great favourites 
with some of the transpontine sight-seckers of 
the past, and time was when “dog picces” incant 
pectniary—if no other—reward for managerial 
enterprise ; now, alas ! the acting dog has had 
his day, as all of its race are said to have. 

A mnch more difficult animal to train for 
public performances, one would imagine, is the 
usually timid fawn, yet tho well-known Fran- 
coni early in the presont century introduccd one 
into a melodrama, in which it was hunted by 
horscmen and a real pack of hounds. Tho same 
fawn would also walk round the circle keeping 
time to the music with head and hoof; it would 
stop or turn ata signal ; lie as if dead ; leap 
over ribbons, men and horses, and througlt 
hoops of fir. This fawn (Azor) ascended a 
tight-rope at the Tivoli Gardens about the year 
1816. ‘The ‘trope’ was really two bound to- 
gether, and a plank with cleats placed on the 
top. <A pretended ornament travelled on 
perallel cord above Azor’s head, but it was 
really the guide to prevent the animal stum- 
bling. 

Performing birds are as common in our towns 
now as ‘‘ Happy Families,” though little more 
than a hundred years ago Rossignol created a 
Juror in London with his canaries and linnets 
dressed as soldiers. They performed the still 
well-known and tragic story. The deserter was 


shot, and solemnly followed to the grave to the | 


strains of the ‘‘Dead March” upon a barrel- 
organ, to the great delectation of tho audience. 

Talking birds are everywhere about us, too, 
tough few are gifted with tho discretiou of the 
crow trained hy the crafty and impecunious 
Roman to pronounce salutations, the one to 
Cwear, the othor to Anthony Augustus, between 
whom there was then war. The former return. 
ing victorious, the crow alighted on his helm 
crying, ‘* Salve, Casar; Vietor Imperator! 
(Hail, Cwsar; Conqueror and Emperor!) Of 
course the worthy Koman owner was rewarded 
by the flattered magnate, and—the bird's neck 
was twisted for fear ho should give voice to the 
second half of his lesson ! 

Tolking birds, after being quite tamed by 
Kindness, aro best tanght by seclusion from 
noise, and speaking distinctly, at intervals, the 
certain word, or words, desired to be fixed upon 
their memory. A bird's slightest attempt at 
imitation should be rewarded by feeding it 
with its favourite delicacy, and by petting. 

With patience it would seem that nearly 
every living thing might be subdhed to the 
will of man. One of the most curious examples 
is in the taming of Bees, by one Daniel Wild- 
man, of Plymouth, who visited London in 1776 
and was carried in a sedan-chair on a visit to 
Dr. Templeman, secretary to tho Society of 
Arts, in his bee-dress, his head and face covered 
and a beard of them hanging from his chin. 
When commanded, the bees retired to their 
hive. Wildman had previously shown his 
strange power in public, riding one fuot on the 
saddle and one on the horse’s neck, with the 
bees as a mask upon his face. On the firing 
of a pistol they swarmed off in two divisions 
in opposite directions. 

The Jast, and perhaps most startling illus- 
tration, is to be found in “The Industrious 
Fleas” exhibited at the Adelaide Gallery, in 
1869, by Mr. Kitchingman ; and recevtly at 
the Rcyal Aquarium, Westminster, These were 


driven four in hand and tandem, by others of 
their species ; they fired cannon, swuog on a 
rope, and walked across one stretched tight 
with a car after them. Mr. Kitchingman was 
said to fved his thirty-two choice specimens 
on the back of his left hand every night, and 
| his mode of training the cutiele-piercing per- 
{ formers (whose lively and intrusive habits make 
them the Paul Prys of insect life) was to shut 
; the novice in an ivory revolving box and there 
j let him feel the pangs of hunger. The flea soon 
| gut tired of banging itself about, and, in a day 
or two, became weak from want of food. The 
trainer then took it out, fed it upon raw beef, and 
fastened, with delicate fingers, a fino hair round 
; the insect’s body, attaching this to a thin gold 
' chain fixed in the centre of acard. The fleas, 
| it seems, soon got to know what was required 
of them, and became tame and ‘‘broken to 
; harness’ very quickly. Atleast, so the story 
‘ govs, Lutwe have our own opinion off the matter, 


——— © 


“A NEW BOY.” 
By ax Oup Boy. 


U hue is a real and an undeniable awkward- 
ness in most new positions, but of all netv 
positions, that of the ‘‘new boy” in a public 
; school is prohably the worst. A lad fresh from 
| home and the gentle, refined socicty of mother 
; and sisters, is turned loose in a large school- 
room or playground, amongst a noisy, callous 
throng, of all sorts and sizes, of the genus school- 
boy. It is an ordeal from which tho bravest may 
! instinctively shrink—and suffer small reproach 
i consequence. In ao long life many very 
momentous changes are sare to occur, but in 
, dozens of cases this first will hold its own in the 
memory right to the very last. - It will stand by 
itself, with its sharp outlines of loneliness, of 
isolation, of painful diftidence, unsoftened by 
any lapso of time, The most trivial circum- 
stances and accessories of the starting introduc- 
tion to a crowded class-room will oftea be 
stamped indelibly npon a lad’s brain. The ink- 
stained desk in one corner, the battered books 
in another, will reappear years after, kindled 
into lite by some like surroundings—just as the 
scent of a simple faded flower will sometimes 
bring back to the vision a whole landscapo be- 
longing to a long-past holiday trip. ; 
Amongst future schoolfellows first acquaint- 
ances are to x great extent decisive. Boys are 
usually impulsive animals; they quickly rush 
to conclusions respecting the new-comer, and, 
having reached them, are not easily persuaded 
to retrace their steps. What they see—or ima- 
gine they see, which practically comes to much 
the same thing—at the outset colours their 
views right along the course. Not seldom a 
nickname is bestowed on the first day of a boy’s 
school career, which clings to him to the final 
one, Any oddity of his personal appearance, 
dress, or manners will be seized upon with 
avidity, canvassed by the whole group, and em- 
phasised until it becomes ludicrous, whether it 
was so before or not. : 
| Even, sometimes—and one grieves to write it 
—deformities of physique, over which the new 
boy has certainly no control, and for which he 
has no responsibility, will be tarned into wea- 
pons of bitter humiliation. Beys have scant 
Ry asa class, however it may. be individually. 
cing sturdy and whole of limb themselves, they 
lack that fellow-feeling with suffering and in- 
firmity which is the foundation of genuine 
sympathy. It is not always so, of courso ; there 
are pleasant exceptions to be found oven in 
schools dominated by the bad moral influence 
of a Mr. Creakle. But the exceptions, we fear, 
once again prove the rule. 

The rattle of the coach wheels has died away 
upon the gravel walk without, and, with tho 
echo thereof fainter and fainter, has grown our 
new boy's courage. But his wits are soon fetched 
back from wool-gathering. Tho babble of voices 
that at first has been vague and indistinct in his 
ears resolves itself into a very tempest of ques- 


tions, some bond fide, some satirical ; some | 
1 


kindly, some threatening ; some easy to answer, 
some that he would do much to escape. 

One lad wants to know his age, another how 
his *‘ma"” was when he left her. One is curious 
respecting his wisdom tecth, another as to what 
supplies of pocket-money the neophyte can com- 
mand. A fat, unctuons-checked boy asks if le 
has any prime tarts in his box; a gloomy, 
austere one inauires, with an air of mystery, if 
he likes stich: liquorice. Woo betide the tyro if, 
confused and baftled hy this ordeal, and with 
his strange sense of desertion pressing in keen 
pain upon his heart, he should burst into tears. 
His prospects of future popularity will go under 
a cloud immediately, and many days will pass 
before the episode is forgotten. The designa- 
tion of “milksop,” thus earned acciden 
and very prohably without reasonable des 
will stick. The handkerchief to a now boy's 
eyes acts on his comrades very much as the pro- 
verbial red rag on the nerves of a bull. 

The best advice to the tricd one upon this 
point is to maintain self-control at any cost-—to 
take the questions calmly, and answer just as 
many as he may find convenient. Do not be 
over reticent unless there should be valid cause 
for reserve. To give confidence is the surest 
way to obtain it. And, on the other hand, 
guard carefully against “‘ gush." Ina group o1 
Jads there will often be one who can, iosinuate 
himself into very sacred recesses of a new boy’> 
heart and draw from him confessions and litth- 
innocent stories that will afterwards be used 
against him as the spoils of a rude mirth. It 
is well to be on guard against the wiles of this 
provokingly sympathetic individual. He will 
then soon give the game up and show himself 
in his true colours. - 

Then comes to the new boy the important 
period of what are enphemistically spoken of as 
“Jarks.” All sorts of games will be played 
upon him. His ignorance of school routine will 
be taken advantage of in a dozen different way 
Many schools have an unregistered but neve 
theless rarely varying code of tricks for the 
tyro’s delectation. Just as the morchantman’s 
apprentice has to endure tbe details of a stereo- 
typed ceremony on first crossing the Line, so 
the new scholar at Ambrose Academy will be 
sent on a fool's errand here, and will endanger 
his shins by an unsuspected pitfall yonder. It 
will be best and safest to take it all in good 
part, and to refrain from anything approaching 
grumbling. If the unlucky one laughs pe! 
sistently at disaster, and imildly edges his w. 
out of blunders, the idea will quickly get afloat 
that there is good stuff in him, that he is a 
“*real brick.” 

Never—except in the most unlikely, serious, 
and aggravated of all cases of practical jok 
take the step of appealing to the authori 
To have fustened upon you at the very bx ginning 
tho name of “tell-tale,” ‘* sneak,” will be abso- 
lutely fatal, in nine instances out of ten, to any 
chance of school happiness. It is far better to 
bear in silence. Even should thero be a down- 
right bully in the school he will surely grow 
tired of his amusement, if he can raise no re- 
sponse of anger er supplication. Hv pationt, 
and all these petty annoyances will blow over. 
Games with new-comers are not confined to 
schools pur et simple. They are found wherever 
young life congregates. 

I knew a young man some time ago who 
thought he had a mission to become a preacher of 
the Gospel, truly the highest and holiest of all 
callings. He wasan artisan and uncducated, but 
friends worked him up, and by-and-by, with 
much effort, found an entrance for him into a 
training college. He went—after a great flourish 
of trumpets—but returned crestfullen in leas than 
a fortnight. He used some singular excuses to 
account for his disappointing jiasco, but from 
hints dropped to acquaintances the opinion grew 
that practical jokes had been played upon him, 
as a new-comer, and in his loneliuess these had 
driven him back to his bench—there very pro- 
bably to vegetate for life. 

I knew, too, a boy who tried the plan of 
telling the hoad master about tricks played upon 
him after lock-up, and who found no more 
peace until his father fetched him away, amidst 
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the jeers (shown in every look and word. and 
attitude) of those who, in happier circum- 
stances, might have become his fast and life- 
Jong friends. 

Ih school life, as in the wider arena beyond, 
it pus best to practise endurance, meekness, 
and good temper under trial. Let any new boy 
whom it cuncerns remember this in the hour of 
his temptation and his difficulties. 

Lastly —for space has vanished—when in your 
turn you form one of a group to receive “a mew 
boy,” have in recollection the days of your own 
novitiate, and be gentle and considerate acccrd- 


ingly. 


STANDARD SALMON-FLIES, WITH , 
THEIR DRESSINGS. 


By J. Hannixctox KEene, | 


Author of “ The Practical Fisherman,” ete. 
(Continued from page 724.) 


Fig. 14 shows a most attractive fly, warranted 
to kill in the Wye, Esk, Conway, and ‘Tivy, 
and, if dressed small, in all the salmon rivers of | 
Wales. I do not know if it has a specific cog- 
nomen; anyhow, these are the materials of its 
manufacture : Body—dull yellow mohair ribbed 
with gold tinsel, and a long-fibred hackle of the 


Fig. 14, 


same colour wound over it ; fag—a little brown 
herl ; ¢ail—small toppings and sprigs of bus- 
tard and guinea-hen feathers ; weags—iivided | 
and unseparated fibres of slips from the bustard 
or peacock wing, or from a cinnamon-brown and 
dark-mottled turkey tail-feather ; feclers—blue- 
and-yellow macaw ; head—bronze peacock herl. 

The Dunkeld (Fig. 15) is, according to Ephe- 
mera, an excellent small fly—one, indeed, of the 
smallest in use, and will kill in the Shannon 
and Sutherlandshire rivers on summer and 
autumn mornings and evenings. The body is | 


of gold tinsel rolled close, and ribbed with 
silver twist and yellow hackle; the tag is of 
black ostrich tipped with gold tinsel ; fail of 
small topping and: small jungle-cock’s feather ; 
a little blue jay at shoulder ; wings—two small 
toppings mixed with brown mallard and pea- 
cock’s wing feather; blue, yellow, and red 
™macaw feclers ; and black ostrich her] for head. 

The Blue Jay is another small fly (Fig. 16), 


light-blue silk ribbed with gold tinsel, orange 
tag and black ostrich ; tai/—small topping mal. 


Fig. 16. 


lard, silver-pheasant tail, mottled turkey, and 
guinea-fowl feathers ; feclers—blue-and-yellow 
and red macaw ; small black ostrich head. This 
is a good general fly for Irish—and, indeed, in 
a secondary degree-efor all waters of the British, 
Islands. It yay be varied in shades if so desired 
with often good results. 

The Toppy (Fig. 17) is a standard Tweed fly. 
Each wing, according to ‘‘ Ephemera,” of strips 
of undivided fibres, is put on separately. They 


Fig. (7. 


are therefore fully divided, and project like 
the blades of a pair of scissors slightly opened. 
The following is the dressing of the author 
above quoted : 

Borly, black pig’s wool or bullock’s hair slightly 
ribbed with golden or silver tinsel ; tag, crimson 
silk or mohair, next to it two turns of red 
hackle, black hackte up the ody 5 tail, yellow 
mohair picked out; wings, black feather from 
a turkey's tail, tipped with white ; 
crimson mohair. 

The Spey Dog (Fig. 18) is usually dressed on 
long-shanked hooks, although there is no actu- 
ally specific rule why it should beso. I have 
taken the liberty of extracting this fly from Mr. 


head, 


& 
Fig. 18. 


Francis's ‘‘ Book on Angling,” because IT could 
not get a sample for the artist to draw from. 
The following is Mr. F.‘s method of dressing, 
and I can suggest no better : 


the dressing I prefer is as follows : Boly— 


Bory, black pig's wool; up this is then 


t 


wound some broad silver tinsel in widish rings; 
over the tinsel is laid on a large black feather 
(it can hardly be called hackle), with a lightis 
dun tip, taken from the side of a Scotch cock’s 
tail. The feather is dressed the wrong way, 
so that the hackle stands out abruptly, and it is 
carried round the opposite way to the tinsel, as 
some of the tinsel crosses it ; over this hackle is 
wound some gold tinsel, not side by side with 
the silver, but quite independent of it. This 
aids the glitter of the fly, and strengthens and 
keeps the hackle secure. At the shoulder a teal 
hackle. Wing, a good wad of gold pheasant 
tail, with two long strips of grey mallard with 
brownish points over it. The fly can be varied 
by using a brown hackle and turkey instead 
of gold pheasant tail; add also orange silk 
between the tinsels. 

The Owenmore (Fig. 19).—Tag, silver tinsel; 
tail, a topping, and a small jungle-cock ; butt, 
black ostrich ; body, five joints yellow anol 
black floss alternately, divided by silver thread, 
and above this one turn of a red hackle, stained 
light olive ; mancs of mohair from the back of 


Fig. 19. 


each joint, the first darkish claret, second dark 
red, third darkér claret, fourth darker red, fifth 
a mixture of yeliow, brown, and red; just 
under, ts a support to each mane, is tied ina 
feather from the breast of the Indian crow, in- 
creasing in length (asdo the manes) as they pro- 
gress up towards the wing ; hackle on shoulder 
elive, red rump feather of gold pheasant tied in 
on the shoulder as a hackle, over that again a 
turn or two of blue jay ; wing, tippet fibres, gold 
pheasant tail and brown maHard, one topping : 
blue macaw ribs; black head. (‘* Francis’s 
Book on Angling. ”) 

The Bittern (Fig. 20).— Tag, silver twist ; fai’, 
a topping wood-duck, and ibis ; body rather fall. 
of bright golden floss ; hackle, longish and full, . 
and of a peculiar shade of olive yellow, which is 


Fig. 20. 


obtained ly staining a medium blue dun 4 
pale yellow; this gives it an olive-greenish 
‘yellow tint of a very taking look ; wing, two 
| good clearly-marked bittern hackles ; the best 
| bitterns’ hackles to use are those of a yellowish 
(tint, and on which the ribbed markings are 
most distinct ; ene topping over. 

In the ease of all of the foregoing flies 1 have 
; taken pains to obtain a specimen tied as directed 
j either hy ‘‘ Ephemera” or Mr. Francis. Coun paral 
with these two salmon-fishers, I acknowledge in 
| all humility that my authority is of small value 
on the subject of salmon-flies. The subject is 
one franght with great difficulties when one sets 
forth to dogmatise; and I, for one, being in sal- 
mon-fishing but as in my novitiate, can only sit 
at the fect of either one of these as one willing 
to be taught, as of a Gamalict of superlative 
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teaching power. The tyro can do no better 
than obtain a sample salmon-fly of each make 
here enumerated from Little, of Fetter Lane, 
or Farlow, of the Strand ; and, by dint of intel- 
ligent study of what I have before said about 
fly-making, so imitate and maybe surpass these 


makers in style and detail. 
* * 


. * 


In concluding these few articles I can only 
express my desire that they may be of practical 
use to my boy readers in the accomplishment of 
a very delightful art, which really requires but. 
few tools, and necessitates little expense. Deft- 
ness of hand and ingenuity of brain are pre- 
eminently required ; and I am sure, as an even- 
ing amusement producing tangible results, 
ta:kle-making may ever take a high place. 


(THE END.) 
—™t RBA RS H 


YACHT, CANOE, AND BOAT 
BUILDING. 


. 
By C. Sraysrevp-Hicks. 


TV.—CONSTRUCTION—INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
—CLINKER BUILDING. 


Fyvirne are three prineipal ways of building 
boats and ships—1st, clinch or clinker ; | 
2nd, carvel; 3rd, diagonal. 

The first method is used chiefly for small 
craft, rowing-boats, etc., and some fishing-boats 
up to twenty or thirty feet long. Most ships 
and largo craft and paghee are carvel-built. 
This is a stronger method of construction, and 
the craft so built offers less resistance to the 
water, tho sides being perfectly smooth and 
equal, instead of, as in & 
plank lapping the other. 

The diagonal plan is used chiefly for lifeboat- 
building, to secure great lightness with a maxi- 
mum of strength. Some ships are built this 
way, but not many. It is a troublesome and 
expensive method of building, and a very bad 
one for any but first-class workmen to attempt. 
We will first take the clinch or clinker style of 
building. 

You will require a plane or two—the small | 
iron American planes you will find very useful : 
—a small saw, several bradawls, and a couple of 
pine, and a quantity of small brass screws 

‘or fastening. In larger boats copper nails with 

Tooves are used, but yon will not want these 
now. Of course, if you have more tools and a 
bench with a clamp fitted, so much the better, 

- but you can manage with the tools I have men- 
tioned, 

The first job is the keel. This must be the 
Jength yon intend the boat to be at that part, 
and I will presume you are building a three-foot 
boat, so the keel will be three feet long. You 
had best use hard wood, oak orelm. You must 
leave it broad in the middle, and taper it off 
towards the ends, where the stem and sternpost 
are joined on. I will suppose in all the details 
U hereafter give that you are building a three- 
foot boat (t¢., three fect on the keel). The 
keel will be, say, one and a quarter inch amid- 
ships, tapering to half an inch at the stem and 
stern, and, say, one and a: half inches deep. 
The stem and sternpost are cut out of hard 
wood, and are left a little longer than you actu- 
ally need, as you can afterwards cut them to the 
exact size required. They are scarped or halved 
on to the keel thus: the keel being half an 
inch thick, yon cut it away to a quarter inch 
as far as the stem goes ; say, the stem is, at the 
junction with the keel, one inch deep, you 
will cut the keel down to a quarter inch 
thick, one inch from forward, aft, thus, and the 


= EF 


stem will then fit into the recess cut in the keel, 


inch-built boats, one |. 


and you screw it on, seeing that it is perfectly 


perpendicular with the keel. This is called 
alving. You will then have it thus, but as 


there will be a taper in the keel, which must 
not be too sudden, but gradual, thus, the stem 


must be cut to fit the keel, being narrower for- 
ward than aft. When this is done you will 
have to cut an apron-piece like a second stem, 
about one inch deep and as wide aft as the keel, 
but forward, where it joins the stem, it must 
be narrower than the after part of the stem, 
thus: This piece will have to be screwed 


through to the stem; its use is to secure the : 
butt ends of the planking to, Another way is i 
to cut a groove on each side of the stem for the ! 
same purpose, but an apron-piece is easier to 
work in. 

In large boats, such as rowing-boats, etc., a , 
knee or hook is introduced, thus, which is, of 


Construction of Stem. 

A, 8tem. B, Apron-piece. C, Knee. D, Keel. 
course, the stronger method of construction, or 
you may let the apron-piece come down and butt + 
against the keel, and then knee it thus: 


Construction of Stem. 
A, Stem. B, Apron-piece. C, Knee. 
In such boats the apron-piece comes fiush 
with the stem, thus, and a rabbet is cut in the 


D, Keel. 
c 


A, Stem. B, Apron-piece. 
stem at cc, to receive the ends of the planks, 
and the apron-piece comes short of the end of 
the stem, as at Fig. 1, where it joins the knee c. 
In such boats the sternpost also has a rabbet 
cut to receive the ends of the planks there, and 
also has a knee called deadwood, thus: (All 


UE 


A, Keel.” Sternpost. 


C, Tranzome. 


B, Knee-Deadwood. D, 


knecs used in large boats are cut from naturally. 
curved timber, generally oak), but no apron- 
piece is used for the sternpost, except in double- 
ended boats, i.c., boats like whaleboats and life- 
boats, of which tho stern is similar in shape to 
the stem, being sharp, and having, therefore, 
no transome. In building large boats it ‘s 
usual to plane away the ends of the planks 
slightly, so that the rabbet in the stem and stern 
is not the full depth of the extreme thickness 
of the plank, but only of the end as thinned 
down. The under side of the garboard strake 
can also be treated in this way, and the rabbet 
cut proportionately smaller. In many details 
1 have sometimes departed from the method 
pursued in constructing large boats (t.¢., 
Poats for use, not models), as the instruc- 
tions I give instead are, I consider, more easily 
carried out in model building, but wherever this 
has been done I have also added how the large 
boat differs in construction from the model, so 
that you can construct either. 

The sternpost in the model is fitted the same 
way as the stcin, but instead of an apron-picco 
you had better, for a model boat, fit a piece of 
deadwood, thus: The dead wood will be as 


A, Keel. B, Knee, or Deadwood. D, Sternpost. 
thick as the keel, and come up to above the 
first waterline on the sternpest, but where it 
joins the sternpost it must be tapered off like 
the apron-piece, to let the ends of the planks 
liein. Say the planking is one-eighth of an inch 
thick, you must leave this space each side of 
the apron-piece or deadwood, at their junction 
with the stem and sternpost, so that when the 
planks are put on they will fit flush with the 
stem and sternpost. The deadwood must be 
screwed up from the keel and from the stern- 

ost. This deadwood is only for modei boats, 
for in large boats you would fit an apron-piece 
like the one at the stem, or cut a groove in the 
sternpost to receive the end of the planking. 
The keel must have a groove cut along its 
length, to receive the edge of the lowest plank, 
which is called the garboard strake. This must 
be done before you fit your stem and sternpost, 
thus, 


leaving sufficient wood above the rabbet, or 

ve, to allow the keel to come up well 
inside the boat, but in using the deadwood 
you must see in your plan where the body of 
your boat commences to rise aft from the keel, 
thus: 


‘* A” would be the peint where the rise com- 
mences, and you must start the deadwood 
piece a little forward of this. Bring the 
rabbet straight along the keel till you come 
near the deadwood, where you must continue 
it up in a nice curve, which you had first better 
take from your plan, thus: The dotted line 


==, 


will be the rabbet, or you may make the rabbet 
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straight along the kecl, and plank up over the 
deadwood, as you think best. The transome 
is the next thing te be considered (you will see 
it marked on the plan). It is halved on to the 
sternpost from the first water-line up to the top 
of the sternpost, and is of the shape the boat is 
to taku there, thus: The side view would be 


thus: You will, of course, get the exact shape 
By 


TRANSOME 


AA, Sternpost. B, Transome halved on Sternpost. 


of the transome, as well as all other measure- 
‘ments, from yonr plan. I am presuming now 
that you are working from the one given, having 
enlarged it. For a square-sterned boat that is 
like any ordinary rowing-bost, without a 
counter, you must halve the transome on to 
the sternpost to make a neat and complete job, 
as the transome is exposed to view. But in 
making a model with a counter you might 
simply serew the transome on to the back of the 
sternpost, seeing it is on square, as the plank- 
ing of the counter will conceal it. The next 
thing yon will have to do is to get ont shadows 
to build the boat on. Shadows are simply 
frames the exaet shape of the various sec- 
tions of your intended boat, and yon will cut 
them out by the plan. Pieces of half-iach stuff 
will do for what you require. They must be 
fitted on the keel at the stations they are to 
occupy, which must be marked on the keel from 
the plan. They will have to be tacked on 


your keel has been planed quite fair on the bot- 
tom surface. When you find this all right, you 
muust take a good sized piece of plank and plane 
it level, and then secure the keel to it, so that 
it shall be quite firmly fixed for you to work at, 
and yet so that you can detach it when the boat 
is finished. The shadows can now be fixed on. 
You now have, as it were, a skeleton shape of 
your boat. The next thing is to get the plat: 
ing ready. We have taken the planking as 
being about one-cighth of an inch in thickness, 
which is quite enough for a sinall boat. And 
now we will suppose you have bought and planed 
up sufficient planking to go on with. The nar- 
rower the planks you use the easier they are to 
fit, but they are more trouble in nailing, and 
require more nails than if you used fewer planks 
but wider. You will find that some of the 
planks in  boat-building take very peculiar 
curves (called sneyd), and you had far better 
ascertain how your plank is shaped oy using a 
piece of stiff paper or cardboard to get the exact 
shape, which may be like this, or some other 
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curious curve. Tho first job will be the gar 
board strake. You remember you cut a rabbct 
in the keel for this, which rabbet, of course, you 
cut to receive the plank, of which you pre- 
viously had determined the thickness. It is 
usual in all large boats to let the garboard be a 
little stouter than the other plankiny, and you 
can follow this plan as you please. Your plank 
will be about an inch wide, or more if you can 
get it in nicely wider. And if you are building 
in the ordinary way the garboard will fit in the 
rabbet right along the keel, till it comes up to 
the stem and stern. But this rabbet must not 
be cut at the same angle with the top of the 


SASTRY NG NESSES 


COUNTER 


STEBNPUSE 


A, Transome. 


to the keel strongly enough to hold while you 
are building, but yet so that you can remove 
them-when yon have finished without damaging 
the boat. You will also have to screw a picce 
of wood from stem to stern to keep them in 
their places, putting a tack in each, as also 
another small piece each side for the same pur- 
pose (as shown in the sketch). If you have put 
in deadwood, the after-shadows must be joggled 
thus to fit over the deadwood. You must be 


very careful to get tho shadows quite trne, as 
if they aro out yonr boat will be untrue, and 
perhaps one side different from or bigger than 
the other. You must plumb the stem and stern- 
post, and see they are in a line with the keel. 
‘The easiest way to do this is to stick a bradawl 
into the stem or sternpost, thus, and hang a 


| 


Une from it with a bit of lead at the end, first 
sccing that your bradawl is in a line with the 
ke If the stem or sternpost is true the Jead 
will hang quite fair with it when the keel is 
fixed on a level surface. I am presuming that 


keel the whole of its length. This much depends 
on the shape of the boat and the rise’ of floor— 
ic. thus: A has far more rise of fluor (p D) 


than n, therefore the angle of the rabbet of the 
kecl of A would be much more acute than of n, 
which would be amidship, almost a right angle 
with the keel. But then, again, as you approach 
the bow and stern, whatever the anglo of the 
rabbet at the midship section, the angle gets 
much more acute. Thus take a section, near 
the bow it would be thus, and therefore tho 


understaud this rabbet you must think it out till 
you do, or try and look at some rowing-boat, 
as I cannot explain it more clearly to you on 


paper, If you are using deadwood yon can let 


the rabbet run up on it, and let the sarboard 
strake fly up aft to the rabbet in the dead wood, 
which will save you a good deal of work. 

When you get the garboard strake fitted, 
shave it away slightly along the out-ido upper 
edge to reduco its thickvesy there, and allow tho 
next plank, which overlaps it, to lic closely. 
You must also do this with the planks as you 
approach the turn of the bilga. [c, tho turn o/ 


the bilge.] The plank below this must te 
shaved away at the upper edge, and the plank 
above on the lower, so as to make a fair turn, 
particularly if there is.a sharp turn to the 
bilge, as Fig. ». Tho next plank to the 


garboard must now be shaped and fitted 
ou, The lower edge of it overlaps tho garboard 
atrake. You can rivet the planks together ay 
you go along, or simply tack them to the 
shadows and do all the riveting afterwards, 25 
you prefer, And as for cutting the plauks 
you will lind it casier to eut one plank from 
another for the two sides—i.e., when you get 
your garboard fitted and ul! right for one side, 
you can eut another from it for the other, re- 
membering to reverse it,-and so on for the othe 
planks. 

You will rivet with small copper tacks. Bore 
a small hole through both planks, aud cut your 
tack so as to come very little beyond the inner 
side of the plunk, then- patting a tlat-iron out- 
side against the head of the nail, with a small 
hammer you beat the end of tho nail in- 
side gently till it spreads out and rivets 
the planks tightly together. It will facili- 
tate this if you first’ file a nick across the 
end of the tack where you cut it, as with the 
small end of tho hammer you will soon spread 
this out. In large boats, clinker-built, what 
are called rooves are used with the copper nails, 
as follows, which fit en inside over the point uf 
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the copper nail, which is then riveted on ; and 
it requires one to hold a hammer avast the 
head of the nail outside while another rivets 
inside, so that the rooving is generally done ali 
at one time after the boat is set up. I shoul.t 
ailvise you to practise this on some waste piwe 
of wood first, or you will probally spoil you: 
first plank. And now you go on planking up 
till you get up to near the water-lne. If yon 
have decided to make a counter, you must cut + 
piece of wood about two inches wide, and th» 
exact shape of the extreme end of the counter, 
and then run a groove of half inch or one inch 
wide round it of sufficient depth to revive the 
plauling thus 


A, the piece of wood; Ep, the groove; CG, a piece 


' ‘When they are al 


. to fit, as shown in the next eut, 


of thin iron for floor timbers. 
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of wood received into the sternpost at p, the 
trunsome having a jogele cut to receive it, and 
into the piece of wood (A) at the dotted line at 
B. This piece of wood (c c) had best be shaped 
wider on the side next the deck than below, 
that is to say, V-shaped to fit tie plank nicely 
to, the acuteness of this V depending upen the 
shape of the lower angle of the block for the 
counter, and the lower plank must run along 
this stay, and butt on the groove in the block, 
the other p!anks forming the counter will be 
nailed to the transome and to the block. When 
you have plank-d up to the top of the gunwale, 
you must see about the ribs ; they will have to 
be cut ont from a mould so as to fit in close to 
che planking. Sometimes these are cut for 
clinker boats, thus, 


so as to fit cach plank, but you need not take 
the trouble to do this. Simply eut the timber 
Some bnilders 


Keel. Floor timber. Ribs, or timbers. 
A ® DD, Thanking, 


simply eut « small mortice in the top of the 


keel to receive the end of the rib, and this may | 


be very good for models, as doing away with 
the floor timbers would make the boat much 
lighter, but for larger work you need floor tim- 
bers for strongth. You might use small pieces 
Another way of 
putting timbers is to use the same all round 
from gunwale to gunwale. Should you wish to 
adopt this plan, you must not allow the keel to 
tise too far up inside the boat. You then get 
some nice tough stuff, ash or hickory, as thin as 
possible consistently with strength ; you must 
then get a small tube Jong enough to hold the 
timber, and filling it with water, boil it with 


the timber inside till the wood is pliable enough 


to bend into its place. For large work a regular 
bex is built to hold the wood steam-tight, and 


with a sufety-valve, and the steam conducted to 
it at a high pressure. 


With this apparatus any 
wood ein be made quite pliable. You might 


construct a small one and get steam from a 


kettle ; or the most simple way would be to 
boil your wood in the copper. If you have 
used the piece of deadwood, cut it down, if 
necessary, or joggle it, so as to lit the steamed ribs 
over it neatly. You must, when some of the 
ribs are fixed, take out the shadows, as probably 
you will want to ley ribs where they have been. 

fixed, you will have to put a 
stringer round the top of the gunwale inside to 
serew the deck to (1 am supposing that you are 
not putting bulwarks, but thet the deck is flush). 
Hf you wish to have a bulwark you must raise 


another strake above the stringer, which is put 


thus: 


The ticked line is 


2 the stringer. 
will be about half an inch square, or it may be 
a litle less in width ; the ribs will have to be 


The stringer 


cut short to let the stringer rest on top of their 
ends, and it will have to be screwed on by 
screws put in from the outside of the top plank, 
and when finished the top of the stringer must be 
flush with the top of the top strake, so that the 
deck will fit nicely down on it. In putting a 
deck on a model bout, it is perhaps best to have 
it perfectly flush, with no bulw or anything 
to catch the water, and the deck may either be 
fitted sa as to come right out over the top strake, 
in which ease the top strake and stringer must 
be on 2 level, or the deck may be brought short 
inside the top strake, and in this case the 
stringer should be below the top strake as far as 
the thickness of the deck. ‘Bhus, if the deck 
is one-eighth of an inch thick, the stringer 


should be placed one-eighth of an inch below’ 


the top strake. so that when the deck is fitted 


| all will be flush. You may adopt either way, 


but putting the deck on over all 1s perhaps the 
easier method. If you desire a bulwark, as I 
have before 
strake to the height required. 


(To be continued.) 


UP THE RIVER. 


HE sun is getting decidedly hot, 
Let's drop down behind the willows ; 
It looks like a most inviting spot ; 
These rugs will do well for pillows. 


There’s nothing to equal these fine summer days, 
We have chanced on a regular beauty ; 

Dulce desipere, Horace well says ;— 
In this oco ’tis almost a duty. 


I heard Jessie remark she had tied us well up, 
I presume she means fastened the painter ; 
Tam glad to see Flo is concocting a cup, 
For the sun makes me fainter and fainter. 


| Let's lie down and do what we like for a time ; 


I see Jessie means making some sketches ; 
Suppose we get Bertie to spin us a rhyme, 
Whilst the gnats hum a cherus—the wretches! 


said, you must put on an extra | T- 


\ 


Correspondence. 


AN AMATEUR ELECTRICIA Speaking generally, an 
induction-coil is made as follows. Av core of sifs 
iron is covered by an insulating material, and ronnid 
it are wound a few layers of stout insulated wire in 
the form of a helix. ‘This helix is called the primary 
coil. Outside this, and well insulated from it, gene- 
rally by means ot'a thick ebonite tube, 
very great length of very fine insulated 4 
a great number of layers, each of which consists ut 
a great many windings. This is called the seve 
cou, The coil is usually made of a bundie ot iron 
wires, as they will demagnetise more quickly than a 
solid bar. The ends of the primary wire you con- 
nect to your battery; the ends of the secondary to 
disetrarging-points separated by a greater or le=s in- 
terval of air. For all electrical instruments the best 
illustrated treatise is that of the late Assista tS 
retary to the British Assoviation, Mr. J. I. !). Gordon. 
Itis called “A Physical Treatise on Elects icity and 
Magnetism.” You should never attempt to make an 
instrument unless you first understand its theory. 


H. E.-The last words of Anaxagoras were, “Give 
the lads a holiday.” 


MINNIEHAHA.—1. Kempenfeldt was drowned in the 
Royal George in 1782 2. Great Paul weighs about 
seventeen tons; Great Tom of Oxtord about eight 
tons; Big Ben about fifteen tons; aud the Moscow 
bell about twenty tons. 5. The Mansion House was. 
designed by Dance in 1786. begun in 17.7, and coin- 
pleted in 1752. It cost £42,638 18s, 8d. to build, avd 
£4,000, to begin with, to furnish. ‘The fines of those 
who refased to be sheriffs were appropriated to- 
wards its erection. Gascoigne was tue tlrst Lord 
Mayor who Jived in it. 


. BURMAN, —The circumference of the earth has been 

arrived at by the measurement of degrees, and the 
most accurate observations have given a meridian 
degree as equal to 2,029 yards. See the article 
“Geodesy” in almost any eucy lopwiia, the nore 
modern the date of which the better. 


LANTERN.--There are so many opaque blacks for lan- 
tem slides. Have you tried asphaltum f 


COLEOPTERLST (Bath).—We have received quite a small 
collection of beetles from you, and are pleased to 
find so zealous an entomologist amongst our readers, 
‘The names of the specimens sent are as follows :— 
1. Silpha nigrita; 2. Paderus littoralis; 3, Lacon 
murinus; 4, Necrophorus vexpillo; 5. Chrusomela 
polita; 6. Onthophagus nuchicornis; 7. Pissudes 

i Prerostichus madidua; 9.’ P " vernalis ; 

. Jelephorus bicolor ; 11 and 35. Harpalus aneus > 

12. Cryptocephalus hypocharidis; 13, Xestobium 

teasellatum ; 14, Xantholinus glabratus ;} 15 Nebria 

brevicollis ; 16. Sitones tineatus ; 17. Taphria nivalis; 

18. Otiorhynchus atroapterus ; 19 and 2%. Paionthus 

neve; 20. Clivina fossor; 21, 32, and 46. Knocked 

off and lost in transit; 22. Agelastica halensis ; 

23. Byrrhus pilula; 24. Doreus paraitelopipedus > 

25. Ceuthorhynchideus troglodytes; 27. Curabus 

monilis; 28. Pterostichus striola ; 29, Necrophorus 

humator ; 30. Creophilus maxillozua; 81. Ancho- 
menus dorsalis ; 33. Hypera punctata ; 34. Aphodius 
prodromus ; 36. Spharidium scarabeoidex ; 37. Gale- 
ruca tenella; 28. Cicindela campestris ; 39. spharo- 
derma testacea ; 40. Athous hemorrhoidalis ; 41, Otior- 
hynchus sulcatus ; 42. Harpalus rujicornis ; 43. Bodis- 
ter bipust ; 44. Timarcha coriaria ; 45. Atta- 
genus pellio ; 47. Adimonia tanaceti, Get acatal gue 
of British beetles, and look out the fawilies for your- 
self. Your setting is capable of improvement. We 
should recommend you to study an article on ‘* Set- 
ting and Preserving Beetles,” which appeared in the 
Boy's OWN PAPER for October, 18S]. 


ZiG.—The Maories came to New Zealand from the 
Pacitic, and the names of their tribes are the names 
of the canoes in which they landed. They are the 
same race as the Sandwich Islanders, 


R. SYMONS and TiTo.—1. You must either make your 
boomerang for yourself, or else get it frum some 
curiosity-shop. 2. The aborigines, strictly speakins, 
are the first or original inhabitants, but iu ordinary 
language the term is tuken to mean the peop ¢ fount 
living in a country when it is firt “ disuovered” Ly 
explorers, It by no means follows thit the race se 
found was the ~ which peopled the place. The 
Celts are said to be the aborigines of Briain; Uiey 
were the race found here by the Romans, but they 
were not the original inhabitants of the ad. 
‘They had simply come over here and conquered the 
Euskarians (the ancestors of the Western Lrish), a5 
they themselves were in turn iuvaded and conquered 
by the English ; and even the Nuskurians were not 
the first race to settle in this land. 


ORTHROPH.— We know of no extensive rvins in Batter- 
sea Park, nnless you mean the rockery, and that is 
only concrete. 


C. 8. T.—See onr coloured plate of all the British Rep- 
tiles, given with our Part fur August, 1831. 

REMUS.—1. For your fox-terrier’s eyo uso a lotion of 
nitrate of silver, three grains to an ounce of pure 
water. Touch the part with this twice a day, using 
asmall clean camels hair brush, 2 Soap nud hot 
water will clean your brushes, but you ought nos to 
have allowed them to get hard and dry. 


IVANHOg.—1 and 2, No. 38. When the Speaker is ab- 
sept from the Mouse of Commons his plice is taken 
by the Chairman of Committees, Dr. Piayfair, whu is 
Deputy Speaker. 


a 


The Boy's Own Papet. 


A. ¥. R.--There are now no separate nem. 
bers left of the first volume, but there are 
still the monthly parts. . A 


Baron Guumpo —Charles Dickens ¥ rt 
ing ‘Edwin Drood” when he died, 1 
it was left unfinished. ® 


C. G.—The: present standard for 
regiments is sft. 4in,, the French 
is only 5it. Ojin., the Russian s 
Sft. Ojin., the Austrian standard 
over oft. lin., the Italian stand 
about the same, and the German 
is a trifle under 6ft, 1}in, Our 
surement standard is 34in., that 
3ijin., that of France 8lin,, that 
tria 30in., while Germany and 4 
have no minimum. Our men are 
a body much more powerful than 
foreigu armies, and the diffe 
greater than it seems, for our 
are entered at the age of nineteen. je 
all the Continental powers & 
their limit, and in the year ther’ 
average growth of about an inch and three 
quarters. 


M’AIMEZ.—Alregdy answered, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. bert browning himself. 
“How we brought the good news from 
Ghent to Aix” is not founded on any his- 

torical event whatever. It is simply » 

poem of the imagination. 


STEEL.--Try Dr. John Evans's “ Coins 
the Ancient Britons,” illustrated ir 
holt, and published by Smith, 

Square. The coinage of the Ancient Bri- 
tuus was a very extensive one; the 
were by no ineans so uncivilised 
generally supposed—in fact, there is good reason for concluding that 
when Julius Cwsar first came over here he found a gold coinage ip 
existence, and it was in this coinage that the tribute was paid to the 
Roman ‘= 


F. D,—It is only ignorance. The bandsmen playing ‘Chur 
‘Thackeray's © Battle on the Shannon Shore,” is a case in p 


A READER OF THE “Boy's OWN PapERr.”—In 1880 we had a 

valuable series of articles on “Cricket, and How to 

Dr. W. G. Grace; and the Football articles, of which you 

appreciatively, were, in fact, partly mod 
them. 

G. B. and J. W. P.—The Medal Ribbons fo 
coloured plate of the August Part in 
Uniforms of the Army were presented y 
for June, 1880. 


AN ANGLER.—The articles on Fishing- 
No. 105, and ended in No. 135, : 


James E. ARCHIBALD.—1. Cathay is China, 

not looked upon as a particularly p 

try, A “Cycle of Cathay” is thus not 

full of incident as “Forty Years of 
“ Swiss Family Robinson” is an abridged translation © ! 
tale by Humboldt’s tutor, Joachim Heinrich Kampe. 3. 
ticulars as to poets-laureate see Nos. 114 and 141. 

F. W. SMiTH.—1. Spiked shoes are worn by all 


field, and not only by the wicket-keeper, 2 
effectually. We have got the two beats. 
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“The Plough was drawn by a Cow and a Goat.” 


THROUGH FIRE AND 
THROUGH WATER. 


By rue Rey. T. S. Mittrnero. 
CHAPTER XVIII 


Ws passed away, winter came 
and went, and the four white 
slaves coutinued at their work under 
their Arab masters. They had resolved 
to break away somehow or other in the 
early spring, and to wake their way, 
if possible, to the coast. They would 
have done so earlier, but were in 
hope of being delivered through the 
eonsul at Tangier, whose mes- 
sengers might even then be in 
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seareh of them at no great distance from 
the spot where they were settled. Day 
after day, while at their work, they kept a 
constant look-out for the approach of that 
friendly caravan or escort which they ex- 
pected would be sent to scour the country 
for them; but night after night they 
returned to their Arab village depressed, | 
disappointed, and with the heart-sickness 
of hope deferred. 

As soon as the shortest days of winter 
were over, they began in secret to make 

reparations for their journey. They had 
But few opportunities of getting informa- 
tion as to their distance from the coast, or 
the direction in which it would be best to 
travel; but from what they could learn 
they came to the conclusion that it would 


be their best course to make for Algiers. . 


They had had terrible experience of the 
Berber tribes, and. could expect nothing 
better from them, if they should again be 
taken prisoners, than either to be put to 
death or marched off as before into the 
interior. Algiers was farther distant, per- 
haps, than Tangier, and it bore a worse 
repute, if possible, for inhospitality and 
cruelty; but there was a British consul 
there also, and as Englishmen they would 
be entitled to his protection. If, there- 
fore, they could reach Algiers in safety, 
they would have nothing more to fear. 
There was a great deal of work to be 
flone in the early spring. The ground was 
to be ploughed and sowed, and the Naza- 
tenes were set to perform this among 
other tasks. The Arabs were usually 
occupied, riding about for their own plea- 
sure, or training their horses and taking 
them from place to place for sale, and 
could not be expected te apply themselves 
to such drudgery as eultivating the land: 
they left that to their old men, women, 
and children, and to slaves when they 
happened to have any. Their implements, 
too, were of the rudest kind. Jack hada 
plough to drive which might have been 
made from the designs which are to be 
seen upon the walls in the tombs of ancient 
Egypt. It consisted of two rough stakes 
or poles, crossing each other near their 
lower ends almost at right angles. One of 
these he held in his hand, while .the other 
was drawn along by a cow and a goat, 
which formed his team. It was one of the 
laws of Deuteronomy, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
lough with an ox and an ass together.” 
‘his was intended probably to teach the 
Jews that clean and unclean animals were 
not to be employed on an equal footing, 
and thence to Yood them to the more 
important lesson that God’s people are not 
to be unequally yoked with unbelievers; 
but in Morocco an ass may be seen yoked 
side by side with a goat, or even with a 
woman. They do little more than scratch 
the surface of the ground, the plough- 
share being of wood, either capped with 
iron or simply hardened in the fire. The 
furrow is scarcely visible, and over the 
land thus prepared, unmanured except by 
the burning of last year’s stubble, and 
choked with weeds, the seed of buckwheat 
or maize is scattered. It was wouderful, 
Jack thought, that any crop at all should 
result from such husbandry; but the seed 
soon germinated in the warm soil, and 
the green blade when it came up was 
refreshing to look upon wherc else 
was brown and arid. 6 crops, however,- 
were left to take their chance without any 
further care or protection. They might 
be choked with tares, or devoured by 
the beasts of the ficld, for there was no 
wall or fence. The wild boar out of the 


forest might root it up; horses might 
trample it or graze upon it. The people 
never seemed to count upon their harvest 
or to expect much from it. ‘God will 
show,” they said, if any one asked them 
what quantity of corn they hoped to reap— 
‘*God will show,” and gave themselves'no 
further concern. It is a grand thing to be 
able to cast all our care upon a God of Provi- 
dence, who, as we know, ‘‘ careth for us;” 
but no one bas a right to do that unless he 
at the same time ‘‘ guides his affairs with 
discretion.” The fatalism of the Moslems 
is but an excuse for idleness, and instead 
of showing real trust and dependence upon 
a higher Power, seems rather to make the 
Ruler of all things responsible for the 
results of man’s indolence, and even of 
man’s crime. This is not at all in the 
spirit of our Saviour’s merciful injunction, 
“Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on—for 
your Eeavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have ned of all these things.” 

It did not matter to Jack what fruits the 
earth might yield; but he could not help 
feelir.g an interest in it, and did the best 
he could with his wretched instruments. 
He hoped never to see the crops ripen 
which he had sown. He and his com- 
panions had saved a little meal in a bag, 
and had made for themselves a bottle of 
the skin of a young goat, to contain water. 
They had contrived shoes and gaiters to 
protect them from the thorns from which 
they had suffered so severely in their for- 
mer journey, and had made out their 
bearings by the stars over their heads, and 
by the rising and setting of the heavenly 
bodies during the long period of their 
captivity, and held themselves ready for 
start. 

With a view to providing food in the 
wilderness, Jack and Max had made 
slings, and had become tolerably expert in 
the use of them. They had noticed the 
dexterity with which the children of the 
Arabs would bring down pigeons and 
other birds with the round ‘smooth 
stones out of the brook,” which they 
hurled from their leather thongs, and 
hoped by similar means to supply their 
own necessities when on their journey. 
They could not but think of pictures they 
had seen in their school-days of the strip- 
ling David, going to meet the Philistine 
with such weapons as these, and every 
recollection of those times made them 


yearn more and more for their home, and. 


at the same time helped to revive their 
confidence in Him by whose help alone 
they could hope to be brought back to it. 
During the winter the Arab village had 
been visited with sickness. The white 
men ‘had escaped the epidemic, but their 
masters and the children of their families 
had suffered. Mr. Selborne had done his 
best for them, but he had no medicines 
of his own, and could find none of any 
value in the ‘‘ pharmacopceia”’ of the Arabs. 
One of them had a bit of the skin of a 
serpent, which was supposed to possess 
great virtue; another brought a few dried 
herbs, so crumpled and mingled with dirt 
that it was impossible to make out what 
they were, or had been. The remedy in 
which they had most faith was a verse of 
the Koran, written spew a slip of paper 
and suspended from the neck by a string. 
The sight of Jack’s letter, which he con- 
tinued to wear next his breast, though his 
rags could not always conceal it, tended, 
rhaps, to confirm them in this faith, as 
they attributed his immunity from the 


epidemic to the ‘‘charm” he carried about 
with him. The surgeon wanted to send to 
the nearest town for some drugs, and 
wrote down a list of them, but when he 
gave it to one of the women, being unable 
to express himself with sufficient clearness, 
she tore it to pieces, and rolling up the 
little bits like pills, made the patients 
swallow them, and then came and asked 
for another to be used in the same way. 
As for undertaking a journey to procure 
drugs, none of them scemed to think it 
worth while. Everything must be left to 
Allah. ‘Allah would show,” they said. 

Mr. Selborne, therefore, wrote no more 
pesfentpiions, but collected a few fresh 

erbs and made infusions, which were of 
some utility. It was fortunate, perhaps, 
for him that no medicines of his own kind 
were obtainable, for the Arabs looked upon 
him with suspicion, even while they clung 
to him for help, and showed, in a way 
which could not be mistaken, that they 
would hold him responsible in his own 
person for the result of his treatment, 2 
condition of things which the good dector 
had never bargained for when he entered 
the medical profession, and to which few 
even of our most eminent practitioners 
would willingly submit. The lex talionis 
—an cye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth 
—is still in force in Barbary, and a 
Nazarene could expect no better measure 
of justice, to say nothing of mercy, than 
is awarded to the faithful. * Mr. Sclborne 
had seen men without noses, and one who 
had lost an eye, the eyelid having been 
cut away with the eye, leaving an empty 
hole, horrible to look at, and showing 
only too plainly that the injury was not 
due to an accident, but had been inflicted 
judicially in retribution or revenge. Sur- 

ery is very rarely practised among the 

coors; anatomy is forbidden by their 
religion, and operations are, of course, 
almost impossible. One of the Arab women 
of the family to which Mr. Selborne be- 
longed had a tumour on one of her ears, 
the proper remedy for which would have 
been removal of the part affected, but the 
good surgeon had too much regard for his 
own ears to think of suggesting such a 
eure. If he had performed an operation 
of that kind he would most probably have 
lost one or both of his own ears before the 
day was over. 

It was only natural, therefore, that when 
one of the doctor’s patients dicd he should 
suffer no little anxiety, lest he should 
himsclf be put to death summarily for 
not having averted the catastrophe. He 
overheard many threats and imprecations 
directed against himself as an infidel, a 
dog, a Nazarene, and a poisoner, and for 
some days he shrank from giving his pro- 
fessional services, or even approaching the 
couch of any who were sick. 

But when at length a little child of the 
family of Sidi Hamed, with whom his lot 
was Cast, fell ill, and the mother, master- 
ing her prejudices in her anxiety about her 
son, came to the doctor, entreating him to 
help her, he had not the heart to refuse. 


The Arab children are often very pretty 
and engaging, and this little boy had 
attached himself to Mr. Sclborne, and bad 


been in the habit of following him about 
in spite of the commands of his parents, 
who had forbidden their children to have 
any dealings with the Nazarenes. The 
doctor had felt his heart drawn towards 
this young boy, and now that he was sick 
he watched by the rude litter upon which 
he lay, and used his utmost skill’ and care 
to relieve and recover him, 
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But in spite of all that could be done 
tho boy died, and that almost immediately 
‘after Mr. Selborne had administered a 
potion which he had prepared with his 
own hands, and of the nature of which no 
one knew anything but himself. Nosooner 
were the child’s eyes closed than he heard 

. the ominous word sim (poison) passed from 

mouth to mouth, and could see from the 
fierce glances directed towards him by all 
who came into the hut, and especially by 
Sidi Hamed, that he was regarded as the 
poor little boy’s murderer. 

That same evening the little corpse was 
laid upon a bier, and, covered only with a 
linen cloth, through which the outline of 
the figure, and even the features, could be 
discerned, was carried forth to be buried, 
followed by its mother and her neighbours. 
‘The ‘ Nazarenes ” who witnessed the cere- 
mony could scarcely fail to be reminded of 
the widow of Nain, whose dead son was 
thus carried forth without any coffin, when 
He in whose hands are the issues of life and 
‘death, THE Nazarene, met it in the gate of 
the city and came and touched the bier, 
and they that bare it stood still, and those 
words of divine power were spoken, 
««« Young man, I say unto thee arise ;’ and 
he that was dead sat up.” 

The grave was a very shallow one, 

-searcely sufficient to protect the body from 
-desecration, but a mound of stones was 
raised over the spot, every one present 
adding his contribution to the heap. The 
denglishmen brought each a handful and 
lgid them sadly upon the young, child’s 
Testing place. Already, in the wilderness, 
they had passed similar mounds in spots 
where travellers who had succumbed to 
the fatigues and dangers of the way had 
been buried in haste by the wayside; and 
every one of their company had cast a 
stone mpon the grave as a matter of cus- 
tom or duty, offering at the same time a 
hasty prayer for the soul of the departed. 
Even robbers and assassins, as often as 
they by the graves of their victime, 
wil Fs the same, and take credit to them- 
selves for their piety towards the dead, 
into whose bodies they did not hesitate to 
plunge their daggers when.alive.” Quid 
rides? The Jews who killed the prophets 
built also their sepulchres, Christians, 
too, have their little inconsistencies. There 
is a proverb about the throwing of stones 
with which we are most of us familiar; and 
there is a lesson to be learnt from divine 
‘lips on the same subject to which we shall 
-do well to take heed: ‘‘ He that is without 
sin, let him first cast a stone.” 

There was an animated conference among 
the Arabs that evening, and Mr. Selborne 
saw by the flashing eyes and threatening 
looks directed towards him that he was the 
subject of it. He understood too well that 
he was regarded as the cause of the child’s 
-death, and that the father, Sidi Hamed, 
demanded that the surgeon’s life should be 
sacrificed. The sheikh and most of the 
men were ready to consent to this, and 
approved of it, but the mother, who felt 
in her heart that the good doctor and her 


son had been warmly attached to each | 


-other, and that the former was sorrowing 
for him as for a friend, who, small as he 
was, could ill be spared where friendships 
were 80 scarce, would have pleaded for 
him; but she was not allowed to speak. 

The argument waxed hotter and hotter ; 
Sidi Hamed grew more and more cxcited ; 
his fingers played with the handle of his 
knife, his eyes kindled, and the doctor ex- 
pected every moment to feel the weapon 
plunged into his throat. 


It happened that the medicine which Mr. 
Selborne had given the child was a decoc- 
tion of herbs, a cooling draught, of which 
the greater part remained still in the vessel 
in which it fad been prepared. Seeing this 
standing on the floor, Mr. Selborne took it 
up, and, after calling the attention of all 
present, drank the whole of the contents. 
Upen this the woman again began to plead 
for him, and even the men appeared, at 
first, to be satisfied. But they excited 
themselves too much to be readily con- 
vinced. The Nazarene might be proof 
againg, Boieons he was not like other 
men; and the argument went on again for 
another anxious hour. 

At the expiration of that time the un- 
fortunate doctor was seized, and, after 
being bound hand and foot, was taken away 
to one of the cattlc-houses, and tied there, 
like one of the beasts, toa stake. He knew 
not what had been resolved upon, nor 
what fate he was to expect, and Jay upon 
the ground in great agony of mind, He 
had been watching by the sick child all 
the previous night, and his eyes were 
heavy, yet he could not sleep. The fierce 
revengeful look of those judges of the law 
whose verdict, he felt sure, had given 
against him, haunted him. The cords 
with which he was bound cut into his 
wrists and ankles and kept him in constant 
pain from their pressure and from the 
constrained position in which he was 
obliged to lie. : 

Night had long closed in, and everything 
was silent in the village, when a rustling 
noise close to him attracted his attention. 
A dark figure stood between him and the 
doorway. He could see nothing but the 
general form of it. Was this the father of 
the child come, in the darkness of the night, 
to take his life—to stab him, or perhaps 
hack off his head, while he was unable to 
break away, or even to make any resist- 
“the 8 ad) th d 

The figuro vanced quietly an 
stealthily. The only sound it uttered was 
a “hist,” which in all languages seems to 
enjoin silence. A moment later he recog- 
nised, not the father of the dead child, but 


its mother. She cut his cords, helped him 
to rise to his feet, and, leading him out, 
gave him a bowl of milk and stood by 


while he drank it. 

“ Afiert olsun,” she said. (‘‘May it do 
you good !"’) 

The surgeon had heard the words before, 
and knew their meaning; but never until 
now had they been addressed to him. Then 
she thrust a quantity of barley cake into 
his hands, and pushing him from her, 
‘*Rooh gawam,” she whispered. (‘‘ Go 
quickly.) “ Allah-raz-olsun !” (‘* May 

od meet you!’’) And with this partin 
blessing on the Nazarene she turn 
hastily away and left him. 

Mr. Selborne stood still at the door of 
the hut and drew a long breath. How 
unexpected was this deliverance! But a 
moment before he had been as a dead man, 
and had not thought it probable that he 
would see the light of another day. Now 
ho was at liberty; yet still in the midst of 
dangers. Which way should he turn? 
What hope was there that he would be 
able to make good his escape? He stepped 
lightly away and passed out of the circle 
of the huts. Lights were burning in one 
or two of them, but silence reigned every- 
where. Again he stood still to listen and 
reflect. If he should go away thus, and 
elude pursuit, what might be the con- 
sequences to those whom he left behind ? 
The Arabs, enraged at his escape, would 


probably vent their anger upon his com- 
rades, Mr. Yapp and Max and Jack might 
have to suffer for him; or if not, they would 
at least be placed under stricter restraint, 
and their escape, which had been so long 
contemplated and prepared for, would be 
rendered impossible. 

The stars were shining down with a clear 
light, and the moon, though only two or 
three days old, helped to illumine the 
scene. Looking round him, Mr. Sefborne 
found that hoe was watched. A figure was 
standing on the alert at the door of one of 
the huts. It moved; it came towards him 
on tiptoe; another glance asit approached 
satiated him that it was Jack Smith. 
Jack had been uneasy about the doctor, 
and unable to sleep, and was looking out 
of his stable to see whether anything was 
going on. 

They conferred together in whispers, 
and Mr. Selborne told him all that had 
occurred. 

“Go,” said Jack, ‘ your life is forfeited ; 
you will be put to death without mercy if 
you are found here. The men would be 
only the more provoked against you on 
account of the woman’s interference. Go 


quickly.” 
“And leave you to bear the conse- 
quences ?”” 


“That can’t be helped. If you escape, 
and get ir safety to Algiers, you will be 
able to se1.d help to us.” 

“* Help that would come too late. No; 
I will not go away and leave you. Why 
cannot we go together?” 

“You andIP” 

“Yes.” 

“I could not leave Max, or the gunner,” 
said Jack. 

“Certainly not ; I would not have pro- 

sed it but that I am so distracted. I 

ardly knew what I was saying.” 

They had been moving cautiously away 
from the camp, and were already at some 
distance from it. 

«IT must return,” said Jack. ‘God be 
with you; God bring you safely on your 
way.” 

“*T shall not go,” said the surgeon ; “‘ not 
just yet, at any rate. I shall stay some- 
where in hiding until I know that you are 
all right, and shall show myself if necessary. 
If all goes well with you after I am missed, 
then I will start on my way to Algiers, 
to-morrow night perhaps; not sooner.” 

“You will be running a great risk,” 
said Jack. ‘Let me think! Why should 
I not go this instant and rouse up Max 
and the gunner and bring them here? We 
might all start off together and at once.” 

“Thad thought of that,” Mr. Selborne 
answered, ‘‘but Yapp sleops soundly; 
nothing less than one of his own guns 
would wake him, and these fellows are so 
quick of hearing.” 

‘It is worth trying, at all events,” said 
Jack, turning at‘once and retracing his 
steps towards the camp. 

Mr. Yapp was indeed fast asleep and 
snoring. Jack lay down by his side and 

laced his hand over the sleeper’s mouth. 
Vepp woke up instantly; for a sailor, 
though he can sleep through storm and 
tempest, can generally be roused with a 
touch. He gave vent to sundry ejacula- 
tions and grunts before ho could be made 
to understand who was with him. But 
these sounds were drowned in the noisos 
made by the cows and goats, which were 
also disturbed by Jack’s intrusion. When 
all was again still, Jack whispered into 
the guoner’s ears and gained his ready 
assent to the plan which he proposed. 
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Max also.was sleeping so soundly that 
it was difficult to wake him. In spite of 
Jack's pinches, he only turned over on his 
side ant went to sleep again. Jack there- 
fore lifted him gently in his arms and 
carried him off with his head wrapped up 
in his bournous, more like a large infant 
than an officer and a gentleman. He did 
uot wake up thoroughly till the cool night 
nir reached him, and ‘then he began to 
struggle, supposing that he was in the 
hands of anenemy. But by that time he 
was out of earshot of the camp, so it did 
not much matter. 

They found the doctor waiting for them, 
and the whole party at once moved off, 
resolved to place as wide 8 distance as 
possible between themsclves and the Arabs 

efore daylight. 


(To be continued.) 


YACHT, CANOE, AND BOAT 
BUILDING. 


By C. Sransrrip-Hicks. 


IV. —(continued,) 


pie deck should be as thin as possible consis- 
tent with requisite strength ; yu must sup- 
port it by beams put across the boat, the ends 
of which beams are dropped into a mortice in 
the stringer thus: You must give a certain 


amount of crop to the beams—i.c., make them 
slightly curved, the highest point being amid- 
ships, so as to throw any water off the deck ; 
and, besides, it gives a better appearance to 
your craft. 

We must now consider the deck and fittings. 


You must not take position of mast, ete., from this 
diagram, which is only to show deck fittings, 


You will find the fittings here described given 
in my previous paper on Sriling Models, and I 
must refer you to that entirely for rigging, 

A is the main-horse, This is made of stout 
brass wire, and is shaped thus : the ends 


being beaten out, and holes drilled for screws 3 
or, better still, cut an oval brass plate long 
euough to take the horse, and bore a hole at 
each end, to pass the wire through, which can 
be then either riveted or soldered on thus : 


holes being drilled and countersunk in the brass 
plate for the screws. However you decide to 
fix it you must secure this horse very firmly, as 
you will hook up the boat by it every time you 
Want to alter the sails or put on the rudder. 
is simply a screw-eye to fasten the running-sheet 


to, while the main-shect used when tacking is 
fastened by a hook, thus, 


a) 


to the main-horse, from which it can be in- 
stantly detached when you put the boat before 
the wind. 

F is the fore-horse, similarly made ; but as it 
is only to take the strain of the fore-sheet, it 
need not be nearly so strong as the main-horse. 
In making horses, take care and make a nice 
curve at each end, otherwise the hook of the 
shect will be likely to jam and put your sail to 
windward on thr next tack. 

k is a piece of brass shaped to receive the end 
of the bowsprit, thus : 


If you have no stop behind you must have a 


hole in each side of the brass strap to run a fid 
through to secure the heel of the bowsprit, thus : 


 — 


or you can put proper bits in, which ought to 
tun down and butt each side of the keel, thus : 


AA, Bits. B, Keel. CC, Deck. D, Bowsprit fd. 
The dotted lines on the deck show where 
it ought to be strengthened by the beams, 
as a greater strain comes in the wake of | 
the hatchway, the mast, and the bits. The | 
mast-hole may ‘have a broad beam under it, 
if the mast is small enough to allow a hole | 
to Le bored through the beam, and yet the 
beam not being too cumbrous ; if so, you must | 
put a smaller beam each side of the mast-hole— 
which, perhaps, is the better plan. ‘In o large 
boat you would have to fit mast-partners thus : 


A, Beam. B, Mast-partners 


The best thing for a hatch is a piece of cork | 
of a good thickness, say three-quarters of an | 
inch, and cut to fit the hatchway. On the top 
of the cork fit a small oval piece of mahogany | 
or cedar (a piece of an old cigar-box will make 
it); this must be rather larger than the hatch- | 
way, and fastened by two screws to the cork, | 
which had better have a sinall piece of wood 
fitted on the lower side of the cork to hold the 
screws firmly, thus: 


B 
Es) 
A 


A, Cork. B, Mahogany top. C, Piece of hard wood. 


You can put on the lead before you start your 


deck-fittings if you like. It is best to keep the 
lead in the midships of the boat, as the fine ends 
are not suited to carry weight, and if loaded 
there, the boat loses most of her liveliness. 

You will see on the plan the position of the 
lead ; you can allow it to run nght aft if you 
like, but do not let it come right to the bow 
It is as well to find about what quantity of lead 
you will reqnire to immerse your boat to her 
water-line before you cast the lead keel. Yor 
can do this by putting your boat into water 
deep cnongh to float her fairly, without her deck 
on, and then load her with lead or stones put 
inside until she comes to the bearings she is 
intended to sail on. You can then find the 
weight of whatever you have used to load her, 
and that will be the amount of lead you require. 
Lead costs about twopence-halfpenny per pound 
new. You must then make a trough the shay 
You require, and put wooden pegs in where you 
intend your screws to go, so that when your 
lead is cast you can easily bore out the holes. 
You will find you can with an old plane 
smooth down the lead keel after it is cast until 
it’ exactly fits the boat, and also make it of a 
nice surface, offering little resistance to the 
water. When screwing the lead on grease thy 
screws, 80 that when you want to remove it you 
can do so without much trouble. 

For large boats it is perhaps well to pase 
bolts right up through the keel, and then screw 
down the nuts, first putting an indiarubber 
washer to keep out the water. As it is neces- 
sary to have a certain draught of water aft on 
model boats in order to steer them, and at the 
same time it is not wise to keep the weight aft, 
you had better use a small wedge-shaped Piece 
of wood, marked ‘false keel” in the plan; 
this will bring the lead lower aft, giving in- 
creased draught of water; and you can always 
either remove it or increase it as you find neces- 


sary. 

x clinker-built boat, if properly fastened, 
ought not to require caulking of any kind, as 
after it has been a short time in the water the 
planks all swell and are quite watertight ; bat 
any clinker-built boat, whether model, rowing- 
boat, or canoe, will always leak after being 
ex: l_to a long period of dry weather, and 
will need being left in the water till the plank: 
swell again ; but should there be a leak which 
will not close up, a little white lead (dry) mixed 
with gold-size will soon stop it. This can b 
used in putting the deck on, and in any othe: 
little joints in the boat, such as the stem and 
sternpost, etc. 

(To be continued.) 


THE 
VOYAGE OF THE EVANGELIST; 


OR, CANOE TRAVELLING UPON THE 
RIVERS AND COASTS OF AUSTRALASIA. 


By rue Rev. Frep. C. B. Farmer. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NORT) 
TOWS 


Ww" the new year of 1879 preparations were 

made for the first Annual Voyage of the 
Missionary Canoe. In our new home, on the 
banks of the River Forth, charts and books were 
consulted, and it was determiued to sail the 
canoe from the foot of our paddock to the wharf 
at Hobart Town, which would bea journey of 
300 miles along the north-west, north-east, 
east, and part of the southern coast of th: 
island. 

The first thing to be done was to varnish the 
canoe, have aynew provision-box prepared, als* 
a spare sail, and two new lockers in the sides of 
the canoe, made to shape of the little veel, 
and intended the one to hold lantern, chart>. 
and field-glasses ; the other, the provisions fs: 
the day. The chart was cut into aquares, glacd 
to cigar-box wood and varnished ; spare condage 
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‘vas provided for canoe-painter and yoke lines 
and sa#l halliards. In addition to the spare sail 
it was thought desirable to take a spare rudder, 
and this was pushed right int the bow of the 
‘canoe, out of the way. 

At length the eventful day arrived—Monday, 
January 27th, 1879. My friend who was to 
supply my pulpit had arrived from Melbourne, 
and now s prepared to help me carry the 
canoe across the paddock to the water. I had 
already cut a path through the thick bushes 
which lined the river banks, and by nailing 
some planking on the logs lying near the bed of 
the stream, had constructed a wharf large 
enough to accommodate the Rob Roy. We first 
carried the outfit, provisions, ete., down to the 
river, then the canoe. The little vessel, with 
the mast up and colours flying, was soon in the 
water, and then every article was packed away 
in its own place. 

I stepped into the canoe and pushed off into 
the stream. My wife and child embarked ina 
boat lent to us by a fiend, and we joined com- 


and the pelicans were there, as on my former 
visit, and I had once again to disturb them in 
their first sleep. 

The keel of the canoe grated on the gravel 
bank, it was only the work of a few moments to 
unload, drag the canoe upon the sand-bank 
above high-water mark, and then prepare for 
supper. The Rob Roy stove soon ail 
the waterproof cabin was rigged up, and, as it 
was now dark, supper was taken on board. 

After the cook had cleared away the things I 
took a walk round my small domain. The light 
of the new moon, mingling with the last gleam 
of daylight, lit up the sea, and reveal 
outline of the coast. The quietness of the scene 


only broken by the rippling of tiny waves on 
the beach, and the murmurs of the sea among 
the rocks of Horseshoe Reef. 

By the light of the cabin-lamp the log was 
written up, and then I read for an hour and 
retired to rest. 

On Tuesday, January 28th, I awoke at about 


its work, | 


the | 


was very soothing, the silence of nature being | 


enabled to sail across to the pilot-station on 
Low Head, and ran the canoe ashore close to 
the little jetty used by the pilot's crew. It was 
now about six o'clock in the evening. Two 
of the pilot-boat's crew took hold of the 
canoe, with mast up and colours flying, and 
eargo on board, and then carried it up, and laid 
it gently down in the garden of the pilot's 
house. 

The wife of one of the senior pilots prepared 
me a cup of tea, and while it was getting ready 
I had a refreshing wasb. I need hardly say 
that I did justice to the kind hospitality of my 
new friends. During the evening the whole of 
the little community came to see the canoe. I 
found a welcome and bed at the house of the 
schoolmaster. 

On Wednesday, January 29tb, the weather 
being fine and wind favourable, the friends at 
is Palobareton carried the canoe across Low 
Head in order to save me the trouble of pad- 
dling round. The schoolchildren were allowed 


to assist, and they were delighted to help. One 


with two other boats below the Forth 
rid , which were filled with members of my 
church, who kindly came out to see me start 
-on my long voyage. 

The ebb tide soon took us all down the river, 
-and my friends disembarked and stood on the 
sandy beach close to the narrow entrance. I 
received a last package of provisions, another 
rbottle of water, and aie bidding farewell to 
-all, shot out into the stream and swept through 
the narrow entrance into the sea. I then turned 
rvound and waved my handkerchief once more, 
-and settled down to work. : 

Having paddled round the reef and the 
~entrance of tke river, I hoisted my sail to catch 
-a light sea-breeze. My purore was to make for 
Wright's Island, my old camping-ground, stay 
there for the night, and make an early start on 
rthe following morning. It was about half-past 
ifour in the afternoon when I cleared the Forth 

Heads. Paddling quietly, assisted by the light 
"breeze, the Don Bluff and Mersey River were 
passed without incident, and it was nearly dusk 
when I drew near the little island. I directed 
sthe canoe’s bow for the same point upon which 
J had Janded last year. The flock of sea-gulls 


Among the Rocks at 10 p.m 


three o'clock in the morning. Putting my head 
out of the cabin window, T found that a light 
wind was blowing off the land, so I packed up 
in the dark, launched the canoe, and, after 
threading my way among the rocks of Horse- 
shoe Reef, hoisted the sail. I Port 
Sorell at 5 a.m.; the wind then freshened, | 
and got round to the eastward, right ahead, so 
that at about 9'a.m. I had to beach the 
canoe on the east side of Badger’s Head. I 
sailed right up upon the beach, which, fortu- | 
nately, I managed without taking in any water. 

The next thing was to have breakfast, and | 
take a walk along the shore. I had ample time | 
to inspect the sand-bank and scrub-land, for the | 
wind continued strong from the east all day, so 
that dinner had to be taken on this lonely shore. 
I succeeded in finding a pool of fresh water, and 
got my water-bottles filled ready to start. 

In the afternoon, about three o'clock, finding 


that the wind did not blow so strong, I launche: 
again, and after two hours’ hard paddling 
managed to get round West Head. I had a 
long struggle to clear the point and open up the | 
| entrance to the Tamar River. 

The wind shifting a little to the south, I was 


(See p. 750. 


carried the paddle, another the sail, two others 
the provision-box, so that everything was soon 
on the sandy beach. 

I commenced the work of packing away the 
things, the friends standing round, wondering 
how I should find room for so much in sucha 
tiny craft. 

At length, all being ready, I said ‘‘ Good. 
bye.” The canoe was launched, the sail hoisted, 
and I left Low Head beach at 10.30 a.m. 

I was now (and should be for the rest of the 
voyage) on coasts along which I had never 
travelled before, so that the pieces of chart and 
the compas were put in the side locker near to 
my hand. Passed Five-mile Bluff about 11.30. 
A heavy fog then came on, completely hidin, 
the land from view, aud the wind shifted several 
ports west, so that I had to use the compass 
for the first time. About 1 a.m. the fog 
cleared away, Stony Head came in sight, and 
with a fine westerly wind I glided on my way. 
Everything was very pleasant as the captain 
called all hands to dinner. 

Early in the afternoon we passed Stony Head, 
the canoe going close to the headland, which 
seemed to tower over my head. Ina bay to the 
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east of the Head I noticed a little jetty used 
for loading small vessels with stone from the 
quarries. 

The wind freshened as we opened up Noland 
Bay ; the crest of each wave was tipped with 
foam, but still my little craft behaved well. 
The shore about the bay and Piper's River 
Jooked green and picturesque after the sandy 
beaches passed earlicr in the voyage. 

I came in sight of two coasters beating up 
apparently for Tamar River, and passed close to 
one of them. The canoe, with her polished 
deck, linen sail, and tiny colours, must have 
been a striking object as she came gliding along 
with a fair fresh breeze. 

In order to show the steersman of the ketch 
that I was quite at home, I took out my field- 
glasses and had a good look at the vessel as I 
steered with my foot. I saw the man put his 
head down the hatch, and soon the other two 
hands were on deck, and all threo stared in 
silence at the canoe as we swept by. At length 
I waved my hand in farewell, and this seemed 
to break the spell, and they took off their hats 
and waved them in response, and what account 
they gave on shore I am sure I cannot say. 

About 6 p.m. the wind once again came 
round ahead. I was near what is called West 
Double Sandy Point, and ran the canoe on shore 
in smooth water under the lee side of a reef of 
rocks, and in this way finished a very pleasant 
run at 6.30 p.m. 

On,pulling the canoe up on the beach clear of 
the wash of the water, the first thing to be done 
is to look about you and choose a pleasant spot 
for your camp for the night. I noticed on tho 
beach the remains of a wreck, and soon had the 
canoe close to it, and was able to use part of its 
timbers as table and chair. The provision-box 
goon supplied the wants of the lone traveller, 
and ‘I had some nice fresh milk to use in my 
tea, procured at Low Head pilot-station in the 
morning. 

Just before 8 o'clock Ror the wind fell, and 
for exercise I took a walk along by the sea. It 
was a fine moonlight night, and a very good 
road on the hard sand. I got as far as East 
Sandy Point, and then retraced my steps. Oa 
coming ‘near the canoe an opossum, or some 
other animal, ran away into the bushes; it had 
been cating the scraps which had fallen from 
my supper-table. As I had rigged up the cabin 
Defore starting on ny walk, I had only to light 
the dantern, read, commend myself to the 
Heavenly Father's care, and retire to rest, in- 
tending to make an early start in order that I 
night make a good run on the morrow. 

On Thursday, January 30th, I put my head, 
out of the point door at 2 a.m., found a light 
wind off he land, resolved to start. Every- 
thing being packed away as usual, I was soon 
afloat, hoisted sail, and, with light air off the 
land, sailed quietly along. 

It is very interesting under such circum- 
stances to watch the breaking of the day, from 
the first streak of light until sunrise. At day- 
light I rounded East Double Sandy Point. I 
then got the wind east again right ahead, so my 
prospects of a good day's run were destroyed at 
the start. I paddled hard across Boat Cove to 
reach Sandy Jluff; this was accomplished by 
cight o'clock, and finding the usual reef of rocks 
olf the Point, 1 had no difficulty in landing 
on the Ive side, under the shadow of what was 
almost a mountaiuof sand. The first thing was 
to prepare breakfast, and, refreshed by the morn- 
ning neal, 1 prepared to climb the saudhill. 
On reaching the summit I was rewarded by 
having a very fine view of the adjacent coast, 
including Waterhopse Island, which lay off the 
coast fifteen miles distant beyond Andersen’s 
Bay. 

The wind secined settled in the east, so I re- 
turned to the canoe for the water-bottles, and 
resolved to find my way along the shore to 
Little Forcster’s River, in order to look for some 
fresh water. My road lay first over masses of 
rock, then along the sandy beach, and at last I 
had to struggle through the fern scrub ; at Jast 
1 reached the mouth of the little river, and 
pushed my way up the stream, but could find 
no water. At length I found a little water 


trickling in a swampy place, filled my bottle, 
and then, os the afternoon was passing, made 
the best of my way back to the canoe, and 
reached Sandy Bluff again about 4.30. 

While I was getting my tea, seated on the 
provision-box, with deck of canoe for table, the 
wind shifted to N.w., fine, fair, light breeze. 
A consultation was held between the captain, 
chief officer, the able seaman, and the conk, as 
to whether wo should make a start across the 
bay at once, or wait until the morning. It 
would be about fifteen miles to Croppies Point, 
on the eastern side of the bay. It was resolved 
unanimously to take advantage of the favouring 
breezes, 1 goon packed up, and launched away 
with a light, fair wind, leaving Sandy Blutf 
right astern. 

‘As the canoe headed across the bay, shoals of 

fish rose to the surface, and broke the water like 
a Hderip but as we drew near the heads went 
down, the bright silvery tails gleamed for a 
moment above the water, and then disappeared 
from view. 
. About sunset the wind increased ; at the best 
point of sailing (the wind on the quarter) the 
canoe soon drew near Croppies Point. As the 
darkness came on I was glad’ to notice on the 
Point ahead a burning stump of a tree, which I 
knew would answer as a lighthouse in passing 
the Point. It was quite dark when I drew close 
to the rocks. Having cleared the Point, I could 
seo.no gleam of white sandy beach, nothing but 
dark cliffs and rocks. 

With increasing speed the canoe dashed on. 
It was an exciting time. I now saw the outline 
of Waterhouse Island, and knew that I should 
soon be sheltered from the rising sea, but thought 
it would be well to consult the chart. I got the 
square of the chart out of the locker, struck a 
wax match under the apron, and took a momen- 
tary glance. I saw that the land took a bend 
just off Waterhouse Point, opposite to the centre 
of the island. Once round the corner I should 
have the wind off the land, and might expect 
to find a safe landing-place ; but the wax match 
also showed me a black cross or two off the 
Point which indicated that I should not only 
find a reef there, but isolated rocks. The.man 
on the look-out received strict orders to keep 
wide awake, and report all rocks sighted. 

Waterhouse Island was_now right abeam,.so 
that I knew I must be near the Point.. A mass 
of rock was scen right ahead : touch of my foot 
on the rudder, and the canoe passed safely this 
danger, only to find another pile of rock on the 
weather bow. Passed inside all well. I was 
now rounding the Point, and going fast, so that 
I thought it would be well to reef the sail, so as 
not to run at such speed among these dangerous 
rocks. Ina moment the sail was lowered, but 
while engaged in tying the reef-points I was 
not watching the drift of my light craft. When 
the sail was hoisted and I looked up, I could 
see through the gloom that the canoe was close 
toa reef of rocks which ran out from the shore, 
and there was no time to turn the bow out to 
sea, The shore was lined with rocks—some- 
thing had to be done. I caught sight of an 
opening in the reef about six feet wide. The 
white foam was seen against the rocks on both 
sides ; but a dark line seemed to indicate deep 
water in the centre of the narrow passage. A 
stroke of tho paddle and touch on the rudder 
headed the bow for the o pening. Thinking the 
sail might catch the rocks, I let it blow right 
ahead; and then, my foot on the rudder, I 
struck my paddle into the water once, twice, 
three times; the rocks rose on my right hand 
and on my Icft, and so close that I struck the 
rock with the paddle in passing. As the canoe 
shot ont into open water I almost gavo a cheer 
for the Rob Roy canoe. 

The sheet of the sail was drawn aft, and on- 
ward we sped. Perhaps the successful passage 
of the reef had made me less watchful; at all 
events, in a moment I saw two rocks right 
under the bow. I had just time to avoid the 
sharp one, let fly sail and back-water with the 
paddle, when the canoe rested on the broad, flat 
surface of a slightly sloping rock. I put out 
the paddle and’ pushed her off, and thought it 
was quite time we were on shore. 


The water was now quite calm, having got 
round the Point ; the wind was off the land. In 
another minute I caught sight of the gleam of a 
strip of sandy bepch, and about eleven o'clock 
at night, after a most exciting evening, I ram 
the canoe high up upon the beach. 

The sand proved to be a narrow patch, with 
high rocks piled on both sides, and a sandhill 
inshore. It was a snug nook tocampin. The 
canoe was soon above high-water mark, which 
can always be found, even at night, by the row 
of seaweed left upon the beach. After partak- 
ing of biscuits and cheese and some water 1 
Tigged up the cabin and was soon fast asleep. 
very thankful that a kind Providence had 
brought me into such a good port. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Mole at Home. 


A RECENT writer thus describes that inter- 
esting little creature, the mole, whose 
burrows are doubtless more or less familiar 
to most of our country readers. ‘‘Here in 
the barton of Colway "Form I have just come 
across the farmer's museum—a barn-door with 
dead weasels nailed against it for a warning to 
evil-doers ; which muscum also contains the 
warped skins of no fewer than eleven indige- 
nons British mammals, including bats, shrews, 
water-rats, moles, and harvest-mice. AsI stand 
by tho barn-door examining the dried and 
withered skins at leisure, young Tom Weotton 
comes up with a basket of something or other 
onhisarm. Tom is ‘wunt’-catcher by appoint- 
ment to the farm, and he has just made a captun- 
of half a dozen from the troublesome runs in the 
Home Fields. I take one of the poor things 
out cautiously by its short stumpy tail, and 
examine it all round with a critical eye. Qur 
English mole has now acquired a shape ant 
structure adinirably fitted to his station in life. 
He has immensely powerful muscles, whicl: 
enable him to plough through the soil with 
astonighing rapidity, as anybody knows who 
has once seen the earth heaving and swelling 
beneath the turf where he is at work construct- 
ing.a now tunnel. In order to make up for 
this immense expenditure of energy, he requires 
& proportionately enormous quantity of food ; 
his appetite is positively ravenous, and he 
starves if forced to fast for only half a day, 
except during his brief period of hibernation. 
Asarule, he works for three hours at a time, 
then rests three hours, then works ugain, aud so 
on perpetually. His fur is very thick and close, 
go as to prevent dust from getting at the skin: 
and it is extremely soft, so as not to rub agains: 
the burrows and cause vibrations in the earth, 
which, a3 Mr. Darwin has shown, frighten away 
the timid worms. His slender snout both form. 
a wedge to loosen the soil and enables him the 
better to pick his clinging prey from its narrow 
conercted tunnel. On the other hand, an eve 
is almost useless to a subterranean creature, an] 
so it has become practically all bat obsolete, 
being atuite buried beneath the skin. In all 
probability it is only sensitive to the presence 
or absence of light, not to definite forms ani 
colours. Like most other miners, he dearly 
loves a fight, for which purpose he meets his 
rival above-ground by night, and does battle 
with a fierceness and pugnacity that are tly 

astonishing. The mole has a certain namte1 

of regular paths, along which he makes his war 

rapidly and noiselessly through his hunting- 

grounds, catching all the stray worms that 

chance to be passing on the way ; for, after a 

burrow is once made, it remains open all thit 

season as 2 sort of permanent pitfall, intersect- 

ing many worm-tunnels, During winter, or at 

least in times of frost, he retires to what is 

called his fortress, containing a circular n--: 
with one or two irregular galleries for escape, 
in case he is attacked by man or carnivores 
Tho very symmetrical ground-plan of these 
fortresses, however, which has been copied over 
and over again in popular books, from a skett 
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by an imaginative French naturalist, seems to 
me ridiculously overdone in the matter of 
systematic completeness. The real fortress is 
comparatively a very simple matter—I have 
seen Tom open dozens of them—and has only a 
few quite casual-looking passages instead of the 
complicated circular galleries with equidistant 
exits and five internal communications shown 
in the well-known picture. While the frost 
Jasts the hungry animal lies coiled up dormant 
in this hibernating chamber ; but the moment 
a thaw sets in, and the worms can get about 
once more, he is out at once, and you can track 
his path everywhere through the meadows by 
his numerous little mounds of soft. fresh mould. 
As an enemy of our benefactor, the earthworm, 
“he is no doubt fair sport for man ; but I often 
fancy he must do much good in his way, too, 
by loosening the soil and letting it crumble 
down and mellow in the open air.” 
' 


<= 


CLASSICS. 


Ly rus Opp Fetow, 


I REMEMBEt reading in one of the stories which 

have appeared in our universally popular 
Boy's Own Papen the experience of a master 
who was taking a class in Latin. He asked o 
boy why a certain noun was in the ablative; 
the answer he received was, ‘‘To make it more 
difficult for us.” This reply illustrates the at- 
titude of mind of many a youngster. Boys fail 
to grasp the notion that the Greeks and Romans 
were actual people who spoke Greek or Latin; 
they only conceive them as beings who composed 
books to bother the English. Judgirig from 
their own difficulty in hammering out an hexa- 
meter, they look up to Virgil with immense re- 
spect ; a respect which increases in the ratio of 
their knowledge of him. For a scholar knows 
that to write like Virgil is much harder than 
many a sixth-form boy thinks it. 


But it isnot only English boys who look upon | 


the classics with dislike. Heine, the German 
poet, writes of his student life as follows. ‘As 
for Latin, you can have no idea how complicated 
itis. The Romans certainly could never have had 
sufficient spare time for the conquest of the world 
if they had been first compelled to /earn Latin.” 
(This reminds one of Mark Twain's suggestion, 
that German should be made a dead language, 
as none but the dead have time to Icarn it.) 
“ The irregular verbs are distinguished from the 
regular verbs by being accompanied by a greater 
number of floggings....If 1 speak of Greek I shall 
vex myself too much. The monks in the middle 
uges were not so far wrong when they asserted 
that Greek was an invention of the evil one.” 

. Many of us used to think the same, I've no 
doubt, if we do not think so still. The Greek 
ver usually first learnt by the beginner is the 
appropriate one turtw ; very often illustrated 
practically after the principle of Mr. Squeers, 
who after making a boy apell bottinay, seut him 
toweed the garden, Here is what a modern writer 
(Mr. Gilbert) sings of his schoolboy remem- 
brances in his ballad ‘‘ Haunted :” 


«First and worst in the grim array— 
Ghosts of ghosts that have gone their way, 
Which I wouldn't revive for a single day 

Foy all the wealth of Plutns— 


Are the horrible ghosts that schooldays 
scared ; 
Tf the classical ghost that Brutus dared 
Was the ghost of his ‘Cesar’ unprepared, 
T'm sure I pity Brutus.” 


Yet nothing is so terrible but it has its 
humorons side, and most boys manage to get 
come fun or other out of the classics. I well re- 
member how the head boy in my class, wishing 
to make arefined translation of that ode of 
Horace’s in which Lydia or Chloe is entreated 
to prepare herself for a stroll with her admirer, 
construed the request that she should arrange 
her loose locks ina knot by ‘‘make your hair 
into a chignon.” The boy at Rugby who began 
the translation of the line ‘Triste lupus in 
stabulis, etc.,” by ‘‘The sorrowful wolf,” has 
become historical. He probably deserved the 
box on the ear which Dr. Arnold gave him, but 
the construction is one calculated to trip up the 
unwary. Every school has its traditions of 
some extraordinary piece of translation ; one of 
ours was of an examination paper sent in by a 
youngster, of whom an Irish master observed 
that ‘it was impossible to gange the depth of 
his superficiality.” The opening sentence ran 
as follows (it was from Cresar’s Commentaries): 


“Cesar having secn...... cohorts......which 
to......Lepidus. 


three legions.” 


How would this youngster have fared had his 
fate been cast in lust century, and he had been 
sent to Westminster School? There he would 
have had to talk Latin always, a rule which 
probably caused language calculated to make 

‘icero and Horace turn in their graves. It was 
not so many years ago that the students at 
Glasgow University were addressed by their 
professors in Latin, but the practice was dropped 
as decidedly inconvenient to all, It must have 
been very odd to hear the gowned professor call 
out, as he used to do, ‘‘Silentium, gentlemen, 
silentium! Morrison is breaking silentium !” 
There was a tradition current that an irate pro- 
fessor, incensed by the reply of a student that 
he had not been misbehaving himself, cried, 
**Nonne vidco te jumpantem over the table ?” 

From such a sentence it is no very great step 
to the choice specimens of Latin which boys 
delight to put before ‘‘ green” scholars. | At 
my school we used to begin with pugno pugnas 
pugnavi, a genuine puzzle in real Latin. If 
this were solved, the next sentence would be, 
mus concurrit plenum sed contra meum magnim 
ad, There is a delightful improbability of a 
sentence closing with magnum ad which would 
put a wary boy on his guard, but it generally 
took a considerable time before he discovered 
| that each word must be translated literal] 
before the sense is arrived at,—A mouse ran fu 
butt against my big toe. Ofa similar kind was 
one ending ‘‘ homo dice pacem,” the English of 
which is supposed to be mantelpiece. 

But this sort of dog Latin is not confined to 
schoolboys. I came across the following ina 
letter written by Sterne soon after he was mar- 
ried. ‘‘Nescio quid est materia cum me, sed 
sum fatigatns et mgrotus de mcd uxore_plus 

uam_ unquam.” erhaps he wrote in Latin 
that his wife might not read it, though, had 
she been a Roman, it is doubtful whether she 
could have understood it. After this the school- 
boy's attempt at describing the actions of the 
soldiery after the capture of a town is pardon- 
able—nullem finem bestiorum seipsorum fecc- 
runt, 

At one time there was quite a rage in the 
literary world for dog-Latin verses, known 
technically ns Macaronics. A few good ones of 
various kinds are given below. The first is 
from Swift, entitled ‘‘ Moll”: 


“ Mollis abuti 
Has an acuti, 
No lasso finis 
Molli divinis,” 


If this is read straight off slowly, it resolves 
itself into English, 


“* Moll is a beauty, 
Has an acute eye,” etc. 


The learned Dr. Porson did not disdain to 
amuse himself by similar compositions. Here 
is a verse supposed to be spoken by a man 
drawn for the militia + 


‘¢ Ego nunquam audivi such terrible news, 
At this present tempus my sensus confuse ; 
I am drawn for a miles—I must go cum 
marte, 
And, concinnus esse, engage Bonaparte.” 


Ask your sister to read the above and you 
will have a chance of a laugh at her if she tails 
to make the third line scan. 

A few lines from a clever production in 
‘* Notes and Queries ”’ are also on the subject of 
Molly. They begin— 


“«O pateo tulis aras cale fel O 
Hebetis vivis id, an eed ‘ Aio puer vello!’ 
Vittis nox certias in erebo de nota olim— 
A mite grate sinimus tonitis ovem,” etc, 


It is not easy at first to sce through this, but 
when the key is obtained it can he deciphered. 
It is a similar one to that of Swift’s given above, 
buat more complicated. 


*©O Patty O'Toole is a rascally fellow, 
He beat his wife’s head and said ‘1 hope 
you are well O,’” ete. 


Try and decipher the rest for yourselves, 
Here is one which is not so difficult :— 


“ Parvus Jacobus Horner 
Sedebat in corner, 
Edens a Christmas pic ; 
Infernit thumb, 
Extraherit plum, 
Clamans ‘ Quid sharp puer am I !'” 


Some boys at our school used to be fond of 
turning English sentences into Gieck ones by 
an easy process : 


AurtA€ BdBu Burtury, 
Aabdu's yove a tvtury, etc. 


This conceals tho nursery rhyme— 
“Little Baby Bunting, 
Daddy’s gone a hunting.” 


I sometimes receive a postcard inscribed in 
Greek characters, which effectually protects it 
from the eyes of servants. 

Some years ago a clergyman shot at the 
Master of the Rolls, and during his subsequent 
imprisonment amused himself by writing Latin 
verses. It was disputed whethor he was insane, 
some holding that a madman could not write 
Latin verses, others that the fact that a man 
wrote them except under the fear of punishment 
showed that he Tad lost his reason. Certainly 
a Roman would pronounce the authors of most 
of our school verses hopelessly out of their 
mines, 

But I am afraid that I have already tired 
every boy brave enongh to read an article with 
so much Latin in it. I will stop here witha 
wor of consolation to those who find it hard to 
climb the steeps of Parnassus. I have shown 
above what fearfully bad Latin can be written 
by an educated man such as Sterne when he 
sets about it. Let the following, from Steni- 
hurt’s translation of Virgil, pour balm into the 
hearts of those who find that they often fail to 
“make sense” of that poct : 


“Then did he make Heaven’s vault to rebound 
With rounce robble bobble, 
Of ruffee raffe roaring, 
With thicke thwacke thurly bouncing.” 


~ 
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SIGURD THE VIKING 


By Paci Bakr, 


HERE was considerable commotion in | 
| spear and shield. Are you going to escape | 


the fortress next morning, for Harald 


had decreed a grand day’s hunting. At! 
the early morning meal, at which women ; 
' good a chance again. As for weapons, | 


never appeared, he invited the two visitors 
to join in the chase of the bear, but to his 


surprise they declined, on the ground that ; 


they must proceed on their journey south- 
ward without delay. 
must needs say in a sneering’ tone that 


apparently they found it easier to tell of : 
brave deeds than to take part in them. j 
This angered Ulf beyond endurance, 50 ; 


he shouted out, ‘Draw thy sword then, 
youngster, and if I do not with no better 
weapon than my harp—” 

“Peace, Ulf,” cried Sigurd, ‘‘do you 
call it a brave deed to attack him?” 

Oscar bent a look of hate on Sigurd, but 
said no more, and in another hour the for- 
tress was nearly empty of men. 

“So you’re to. meet Gunnhilda,” said 


Ulf, as he sat with Sigurd on one of the ! how can we escape? I havea ship lying , room. 


Whereupon Oscar : 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE ESCAPE. 


AUTHOR OF “THE New Boy,” Etc., 


x 


Ere 


bsttleaxe, not to mention luxuries like | plied Gunnhilda. “It was she who gave 


to-day?” 
“(To-day or never; we shan’t get so 


there are plenty here.” 


“Then ll hang about the drawbridge | 


you the note last night. She is my only 
friend here, and a Christian.” 
‘‘T am a Christian too now,” said Sigurd. 
“* A good hermit in Icelandtaught me.” 
Gunnhilda fell on his neck and wept 
with joy. But it was no time to indulge 


and try my hand at wheedling the sentinel. | in emotion; there was too much to be 
You must cross that ridge, I suppose ?” thought of and done. 

“Unless we escape by bout from the/ ‘‘ Will they let us cross the drawbridge*” 
base of the rock.” asked Sigurd. 


i 


“J don’t care which, but let me know.” | 
Sigurd’s heart beat anxiously as he 
strode towards the ante-room at the ap- 
pointed time. As he entered between the 


: curtains he saw his sister standing waitin, 


for him, and in a moment they were clasped 
in each other’s arms. 

‘“My brave brother! to come all this 
way to rescue me!” 

“‘ My darling sister, I would have come 
twice as far. But now tell me quickly, 


“My brave prother, to come all this way to rescue mel” 


battlements overlooking the fiord. ‘The 
question is, what am I to do? I feel a 
helpless sort of creature, with no sword or 


in the next fiord, Ulf waits for us at the 
drawbridge, what is our best plan?” 
: ‘We must take Elfrida with us,’ re- 


“They would let me and Elfrida pass, 
because they would have no fear ef our 
escaping ; we often go a ramble together. 
Then you and Ulf might cross on the 
| ground that you were about to continue 
‘ your journey, and might meet us near that 
| Split pine at the opening to the wood.” 
| ‘Then we had better start at once, for 
| it will take us till nightfall to reach the 
: Dragon. Hark! what was that?” 
| There was a sound of voices in the next 
Amongst them could be distin- 
‘ guished the hard tones of Oscar. Sigurd 
moved forward as if to enter, but Gunn- 
hilda held him back. 

‘No, Sigurd, keep quiet ; listen.” 

' Oscar was giving directions toa thrall. 
“Tell the senti not to let the two 
strangers pass out of the fortress.” 

| Gunnhilda stayed to hear no more, but 
cautiously hurried her brother through 
room after room till they reached a corn- 

‘dor leading to the outer air. ‘‘ Quick, 
Sigurd, you must reach the drawbridge 

, before the order comes, or we are lost. We 
will meet you in an hour.” 

Sigurd sprang up the steps and ran to- 
; wards Ulf. As he neared him the thrall 
emerged from # door below and shouted 
| to the sentinel to stop them. But the wily 
Ulf, who had been chatting with the guard, 
‘had contrived to be on the side farthest 
‘from the fortress, so that when the senti- 

nel moved to seize him all he did was to 

' move farther away. Meantime Sigurd had 

not lost time, and directly he had reached 

Ulf the two ran off in safety, the guard 

being utterly unable to stop or capture 

them, 

“I thought something was up,” re- 
marked Ulf, as they entered the wood, 
‘“‘when that sneaking fellow Oscar came 
back all by himself just now. I should 
like to have pitched him into the water. 
What has happened ?” 

Sigurd told him the plan, and that all 
they could do now was to wait. 

‘Don’t you think they'll send after us?” 

“T doubt it; it was only spite on 
Oscar’s t+ to stop us. Anyhow they 
must wait till the others return, and we 
shall be far enough away by then.” 

‘All right, let’s sit down and wait. I've 
borrowed a beautiful spear from one of 
those men, and he can have my harp in its 
place ; I hope he can play it.” 

Lying down on the soft bed of moss and 
pine-necdles in full view of the split tree 
they watched anxiously for any sign of 
Gunnhilda and Elfrida. Sigurd was be- 
ginning to despair, when they were seen 
slowly climbing up the hill-side. Restrain- 
ing their impatience till they had entered 
the wood, the men then rushed out. Siguni 
took his sister and Ulf Elfrida, and through 
the wood they sped as fast as possible. 
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very fortunately, they would not have so 
hard a journey as when coming; most of 
the return was down hill, so that speedier 
progress would be made. Bat the women 
were exhausted when the top of the ridge 
was reached, and a short rest was impera- 
tive. 

“Free at last,” said Sigurd, as they 
sank on the grass, ‘‘ and without striking 
a blow.” : 

“‘That’s the worst of it,” muttered Ulf 
to himself. 

‘© Yes, the Lord has been very merciful 
to me after sore affliction,” said Elfrida. 
“* May His name be praised.” 

They sat resting and talking for somo 
minutes, till Ulf said he would walk a few 
yards away and then return. When he 
came back all saw by his face that some- 
thing serious had occurred. 

“What is it, Ulf? Are they pursuing 
us from Heldar?” 

‘*No, the huntis the other side. Harald 
is returning, and in another half-hour will 
be here. Listen! don’t you hear his horns 
and the baying of his hounds? I thought 
I did just now, and went to recannoitre.” 

They listened anxiously. The deep 
baying of the dogs came up from the 
valley below, and even the shouts of the 
hunters were sometimes audible. 

«We arc lost !”” cried Elfride. 

Sigurd looked at Ulf in dismay, for 
Harald was directly between them and the 
Dragon. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE CHASE, 


hy igs no time to lose,” said Ulf; ‘we 
must get down into the valley as 
soon as we can.” 

** On the sea side of them, of course, and 
then creep along the beach till we reach 

. the Dragon.” 

“Yes, and by that time Harald will be 
safe in Heldar.” 

With more speed than was consistent 
with safety the four scrambled down the 
steep side of the hill, crashing through 
bushes and briers, the thought of escape 
animating them. If only they could reach 
the bottom of the valley as Harald reached 
the top, it was improbable that he would 
return again, even if his hounds found the 
scent and were inclined to follow it. But 
soon they were obliged to walk charily, 
for fear that they should be heard and be 
mistaken for a boar or bear breaking 
cover. 

Meanwhile Harald and his followers 
reached the summit of the hill, and stood 
for a moment’s breathing space. What 
was the viking’s surprise to see coming to- 
wards him at full speed his son Oscar, 
evidently full of news. 

‘They have escaped, father!” he cried. 

“«Who, my son?” 


“ Gunnhilda and Elfrida with the two | 


strangers. They must be hiding in this 
wood now.” 7 

Harald’s face flushed with rage. ‘‘ We 
will soon track them down,” he cried. 
“Ride swiftly home, Burslaf, and bring 
back,some dress of the girl's for the dogs 
to scent by; we shall soon bring them to 
bay.” 

The Tanionger rode off at full speed, and 
soon returned with a garment of Gunn- 
hilda’s. This was given to the dogs to 
smell, and they were then driven off to 
find the scent. With noses to the ground 
and tails in the air they scoured the neigh- 
bourhood, but without success, till Oscar 


said, “’Twould save time, father, if we | 


were to take them to the path leading to 


there.” 


“Nay, nay, boy, trust me, it will not 


the fortress; they must find the scent | off when he was still fifty yards from the 


vessel. 
‘‘Now, my men, give way with a will,” 


be long before Wolf is on it. Hark! 
she fives tongue, now forward every 
one!” 

Away down the side of the hill they 
went helter-skelter, Oscar grinding his 
teeth with rage at the thought of how he 
had been circumvented. But he consoled 
himself with the thought that it was not 
yet too late for revenge. Harald was 
scarcely less angry, and dashed on through 
| the tangled brakes as if he felt a pleasure 
in the very act of destroying something, 
even were it only a bush. 

““Where have they gone now?” asked 
Oscar, as the hounds 
the beach. But their hesitation was but 
momentary, 
dashed along the sand in the opposite 
direction to the sea, and the company 
followed them. 

“There is a ship behind that clump of 
trees,” suddenly cried Oscar, pointing toa 
spot where the wood grew close down to 
4 e shore. “Quick, or we shall be too 
ate!” 

But it was not easy to be quick. The 
sand was soft and yielding, o barrier of 
rocks seemed to stop all passage, com- 
pelling the hunters to make a détour in- 
| land, and Harald saw the last rope thrown 


came toa stop on! 
almost immediately they | 


“Quick, or we shall be too late!” 


| cried Sigurd to the rowers; ‘you haven't 

been doing much for the last two days.” 
. _A few sturdy strokes put the Dragon out 
,of reach of the pursuers, but Harald 
' shouted so lustily to them that Sigurd 
, ordered the men to stop rowing. 
', “Well, what is it?” cried Sigurd. . 
| ‘Have you brought us the harp that we 

left behind ?” 
| “Nay, listen, Sigurd,®son of Thorkell. 

Why have you done as you have’ Your 
' sister would"have married my son if she 
|had remained in Heldar, whilst you have 
nothing to give her. You have eaten and 
drunk with me in peace, why should we 
be enemies? Join our band and you shall 
have a company under you and a good 
ship, and we will have man merry nights 
together.” 

ut Sigurd frowned as he replied. ‘No, 

Harald; there is a blood feud between you 
and me, for you slew my father. But I 
am a Christian, and to that you owe your 
life. As to my sister marrying Oscar, she 
would not do it if he were the only man in 
the world! And for myself, I have a ship 
of my own and a company of my own, aud 
I do not care to follow a man who fled 
home to Heldar last autumn with a tenth 
of the ships he set out with.” 
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As he finished, an arrow whizzed by him 
and struck in the mast behind. It was 
shot by Oscar, who had been watching his 
opportunity. 

“Thanks, Oscar!” suouted Sigurd, as 
his men bent to their oars. ‘I shall not 
forget your parting token.” ~ 

They were out of arrow-shot very soon, 
speeding rapidly with the ebbing tide 
down the fiord, which was as wide as 8 
small sea as they neared the mouth. 
Harald and a few followers could be seen 
galloping along the coast for a short dis- 
tance, but they soon disappeared, and the 
Dragon was out of danger for the present. 

** Well, Gunnhilda, this is better than 
being shut up in Heldar, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed; oh, if you knew how 
thankful Iam to be free and to be with 
you once more!” 

“Not a bit more thankful than I am. 
Now I shall have a home again, and we 
will go back to our old place and build it 
up again, and live a quiet and happy life 
together. I’ve had enough of travelling, 
though I’m only a young man yet.” 

“What ship is that, Sigurd?” asked 
Gunnhilda, in a frightened tone, laying 
her hand on his arm. 

Sigurd took a long look, and then 
answered, ‘‘ That’s the Raven belonging to 
Bor the Red-headed ; you remember him at 
our house last year ; he and I have joined 
together to rescue you and destroy Heldar. 
He’s been a good friend to me.” 

“Destroy Heldar? ‘You are not going 
back to try and do that?” 

“T hope not, but I expect he will think 
me a coward if I don’t.” 

Gunnhilda looked imploringly at him, 
but didn’t say more at present. _Ulf 
steered straight for the Raven, which 
signalled her companion ships to approach, 
so that about nightfall all four vessels met 
in council. 

“‘Bravo!” cried Bor, as he saw Gunn- 
hilda on board the Dragon; ‘you have 
carried off your prize, and one well worth 
carrying off. What does Harald say toall 
this?” 

Sigurd told the rough but kind-hearted 
old viking the story of his escape, and how 
they had left Harald helpless on the sea- 
shore. Bor laughed loud and long at the 
way in which hissenemy had been out- 
witted, and teld Ulf that he must make it 
into a song and sing it round the fire so 
soon as they got home again. 

‘IT should like to be able to put a better 
ending to it,” said Ulf, ‘‘ before I sing it.” 

“Right,” cried Bor, ‘we'll go in and 
attack Heldar “to-morrow, and the end of 
your song shall be the death of Harald.” 

“I don’t think there will be any need to 
seck Harald,” said Sigurd. ‘I counted 
fifteen ships in his harbour, and he will 
probably set sail to chase us with the 
first morning light.” 

“Fifteen ships!” exclaimed Bor. “I 
don’t know after all whether we hadn’t 
better get home again.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE VIOLIN: AND HOW TO 
PLAY IT. 


PART I.—THE INSTRUMENT ITSELF AND ITS 
BELONGINGS, 


T would be strange indeed if, among our tens of 

thousands of readers, there were not many 
who could play this most perfect of all instru- 
ments sufficiently well not only to give pleasure 
to themselves but to others also. Even these 
may learn something from a perusal of these 

pers, but it is for those who have a desire to 
learn, but have not as yet commenced, that they 
are more especially written. 

Now I must be very candid with yon at the 
outset, and so I tell you that the violin, or 
fiddle, as I like to call it, is, in the estimation 
of its votaries, by far and away the most perfect 
and tuneful instrument in the world, but it is at 
the same timg the most difficult to learn, and 
as for fully mastering it—well, one might if one 
lived for a thousand years! But let this not 
discourage any boy, if only he possess an ear for 
music and a love for the violin. There is then 
but one other thing he must have, and that is 
perseverance. Unless he possess these three 
qualities he had better not attempt the fiddle ; 
he will do more good with the German con- 
certina or Jewish harp. 

At what oge should a boy commence? He 
can hardly commence too soon. 1 knew a mar- 
vellous child, who could play to please at seven 
on alittle bit of a fiddle that bad been mado 
expressly for him ; but any age between ten and 
twenty-one will do. Some writers say the 
bones must get set to playing, and there is some 
truth in this, but it is more the muscles and 
the nerves that supply them which must be set ; 
the former must be supple, the latter vigorous 
and educated. Nothing but education of the 
nerves of the fingers enables us to execute the 
tremola, for instance. A long hand is an 
advantage, certainly, in playing, but I knewa 
quarryman in Scotland with a short, dumpy 
hand, and toil-hardened fingers, who was never- 
theless one of the best strathapey players in the 
north. 

Well, now, I will suppose that you have made 
up your mind to learn to play this noble instru- 
ment, because something whispers to you that 
you may be successful enough, although you 
may never be asked to play before her Gracious 
Majesty. The first thing, then, that you must 
do is to get a violin. hs i 

1 borrowed one—pocket-money would not run 
to the purchase. It had been lying from time 
immemorial in a farmer's loft. - But fiddles do 
not catch cold or take hurt of any kind casily, 
and having escaped the moths, this instrument, 
when strung, turned out to be far better than 
any cheap one I could have got in a shop. 

Avoid those cheap fiddles you see temptingly 
hung in windows as you would poison. They 
are only fit for firewood, and bad at that. They 
may be bought for five or ten shillings, and they 
are very dear at the price. They are bad in 
wood, which has been softened and pressed into 
shape, bad in varnish, and bad all over, and 
have not half so much music in them as an old 
tin kettle. 

Some will tell you that anything is good 
enough to begin upon. I do not believe it. 
For months and months after you begin to 
learn, the sounds you elicit from your instru- 
ment will be, and must be, distasteful to other 
ears, if not to your own ; but if your violin has 
a brassy “skraigh ’— well, you will be ten 
times more likely to give up in despair, throw 
the instrument aside, and never touch it again, 
and thus some future Paganini or Remini 
redivicus may be lost to the world for ever. 

No; get a decent fiddle. I do not care how 
cheap, if it can only be played upon. You will 
not be able to judge of its merits yourself, so 
had better get a connoisseur in catgut to go 
with you, and you will have more chance of 
getting a goodish instrument second-hand. 

There are even signs by which you yourself 
may tell an old fiddle. “It must not be too 
showy or sticky-looking in the varnish ; and 
the parts where the varnish is worn off, namely, 


the neck, the right shoulder, and part where 


the chin rests, and part of the back, should not 
have the appearance of having been thus de- 
nuded to give an old look to the instrument. 
An old fiddle generally shows signs of haviog 
been knocked about a bit in its time; corners 
may be bruised, and perhaps a little new pie 
has been let in somewhere. The sound the 
strings emit when you draw your fingers across 
them, should be clear and pleasant to the car. 
The finger-board is ebony—you may easily tell 
that from the hardness ; but after all it is best 
not to trust your own judgment. I've known 
fiddles worth pounds sold at sales for a fev 
shillings, and seen them in brokers’ sale shops, 
really good, ticketed £1 or 30s, 

Never buy a fiddle through an advertisement 
A good instrument is never given away. Again, 
do not expect a fiddle is good because you see 
an ancient ticket inside it. Such a ticket iss 
mere flatcatcher, so beware. ‘A fiddle and 
bow in acase.” Don’t have them. Be content 
te buy the fiddle and vow separate, and as fora 
case, why you do not want one at present A 
green orred baize bag does excellently well fora 
time. When you can play you may then invest 
half guinea ina neat and pretty case. 

A good bow should be perfectly straight 
When you hold it hair upwards you ought to 
see no portion of the stick, however tightly it 
be wound up, and when quite slack and free 
from strain the highest part of the convexity 
ought to be in the centre of the stick, You 
can seo this better if you bend it upwards 
The bow should be springy, but not too elastic. 
It should be strong. ‘The weight depends a 
good deal upon liking, or use. In_ playin, 
strathspeys and hornpipes I prefer a heavyi: 
bow. Idonot think you can buy much of a 
bow under 7s. 6d. You will, however, get a 
fairly good one for that. 

So now you are equipped thus far, you have 

got your fiddle and your bow as well. If the 
latter be a good one, no matter how it is orna 
mented or inlaid as to nut and tip; such jim 
erackery is wonderfully cheap, and, like the 
forged tickets, is put on to catch flats. As to 
the fiddle, if the pegs are not good, buy a new 
set by all means, they cost very little and save 
a deal of trouble. The best are made of well- 
seasoned box, and they should not be too short. 
There are times when to haven violin, no matter 
how good, whose pegs won't behave prettily, it 
as great a strain on the nerves as the weight of 
the wound-up strings is on the breast of the 
instrument itself. They keep slipping; they 
won't bite, as engine-drivers say about thar 
wheels in foggy weather. In vain you drv 
them out and coax them with a tcuch of the 
penknife, they are soon as bad as ever, and you 
draw them out again and spit on them -—no, pot 
in derision, only to try to mend matters— 
Sometiines a peg will stick too hard to move at 
all—usually some fault in the way the string bas 
been put on. 

It would be a waste of space to tell you here 
how to put on the strings; it would accapy 
half a column, 80 I won’t do that, becanse it is 
the easiest thing in the world when you oace 
seo it done. Do not forget, however, in string- 
ing the fiddle to turn the pegs all one way— 
namely, towards the scroll—and do not clog the 
Pegs with too much string, nor cram them too 
far into the holes. 

Get a lesson in putting up the sound-post ia 
the proper place and position. Do this by racans 
of a small instrument to be bought st aay 
music-shop. When, as a boy, I managed to fet 
down my sound-post, it took me fully balf an 
hour to get it up again, working away with a 
piece of string tied round it with the ends oat 
of the f f holes, looking all the while, [ have 
no doubt, about as intelligent as a gunner with 
a squint. 

From the sound-post to the bridge is all plaia 
sailing. It must be high enough to well ciear 
all the strings off the finger-board, and should 
be placed perpendicular, else it may come down, 
and then you will imagine you are shot, and 
you will have to slacken the strings and da all 
your work over again. Some think the violin 
is sweeter and more melodious when the bridze 
has the slightest bit in the world of a liss tu 
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wards the scroll. Well, at all events, place it 
straight to begin with, for it is only too ready 
to aequire this list. 

The tail-bit, or tail-piece, needs but little de- 
scription. It should be fitted on pretty close 
down, and that, too, with a very strong string to 
its peg, else it may carry away. Atacertain Irish 
fair that we read about, somebody cut a hole 
in the piper’s pipes, and ‘‘ the music flew up to 
the moon.” When the tail-piece parts company 
with its peg I do not know where the music 

es; I only know one thing—it ceases sud- 

enly, and there isn’t any more for some 
time. 

Now a word or two about the strings them- 
selves. They are numbered from the right-hand 
side holding the fiddle in the position you play 
it, first, second, third, fourth—tenor, treble, 
counter, bass. 

The fourth string is a silver-wire-covered one. 
It is the dearest string, but it never breaks. 
Get the seller, by the way, to knot this string 
for you, or you may have a bother with it at first. 
The strings should all be well gauged as to 


thickness. After you learn to play you will be | 


able to tell what kind of strings suit your in- 
strument best ; but at the beginning get them 


thinnish if anything, and I'll tell you why—they | 


bring out a better note with less trouble. There 
seems to be more vibration, and they last longer 


without snapping—at all events, that is my | 


‘ opinion. There is a string gauge, and a very 


dispense with it, which you can in time. 

At first you will buy your strings singly, and 
must be guided by the advice of others as to 
| their quality. You will soon be able to tell 'a 
| good one when you see it—or guess at it at all 
events. I prefer the Roman strings to the acri- 
belle or silk first string. But bad cheap strings 
are both dear and distressing, and an amateur, 
even at the outset, should give himself all the 
advantages possible. . 
|. The cld-fashioned plan of keeping the strings 
in a small tin box, with a bit of soft paper abont 
them, is best. Some grease or oil this morsel of 
| paper. This may tend to keep the strings 
| smooth, but if they he kept long it would tend 
; to injure them. 
|The resin with which you rub the bow before 
| playing is sold in small cakes in boxes at from 
2d. to 3d. each. The little case prevents the 
resin from being soiled with the fingers, which, 
; by-the-by, are always more or less greasy. But 
| ordinary tinsmith’s resin is very good. 
Remember this, my would-be violinist : you 
ought not to resin your bow as if 
polishing a ramrod or the kitchen poker. If 
you do so you will warm it, then a hair: sticks, 
and away it flies. The dust ought to fly out of 
a well-resined bow, and be deposited on the 
breast of your fiddle. Not that it should be 


| handy little tool it is until you can manage to ; 


you were | 


| allowed to lie there by any means, though I 


know people who like to see it. 

Never touch the hair of your bow with your 
fingers, nor let any one.else do it, for that part. 
of the bow that has been touched will be par- 
tially mute, and want some resining to restore 
its surface. 

The bow should bo a well-haired one, and. 
when it gets thin it should be sent to be refilled. 
A bold bow is excellent, a bald one is not. 

Begin your practice always with clean hands, 
and, there ia no harm in my adding, with a clear 
conscience. 

There is a little instrument called «1 mute, 
which you stick up over the bridge, in order to 
deaden the sound of the fiddle. An amateur 
could never be a good player who always used 
the mute, but stil there are times when you 
may want to play without being heard beyond 
the door of your own room. You can do this 
with the mute on; in fact you can play so low 
as not to wake a weasel. Bar the Took of the 
thing, acommon dressing-comb, fixed stride-legs 
over the strings just in front of the bridge, 
makes a capital mute, 

I have now said everything practical that. 
occurs to me about the fiddle and its belongings. 
In my next paper I will attempt, as Burns hath 
it, to 

“ Kittle hair on tharums,”” 
(To be continued.) 


BRIGANDS AND BRIGANDAGE. 


RIGANDS, of course, are simply thieves, 
either from choice or from necessity— 
quite as often from one cause as from the 
other—and the reader may rely upon it 
that, in most essentials, thieves and their 
ways are much the same in all countries. 
The mystery to most of us, however, is one 
that I cannot pretend to clear up entirely, 
—why certain of these thief classes should 
be almost recognised institutions in their 
respective countries, and why nothing ever 
seems to get rid of them, or even materially 
to diminish the pest they undoubtedly are. 
We may fairly assign to Greece, some parts 
of the Italian mainland, and to Sicily the 
pre-eminence in this matter. Spain has 
its share of the article, but it hardly takes 
the form there which warrants us as class- 
ing their mauvais sujets among brigands. 

I propose to deal more particularly with 
Sicily, for I know the country, and had 
the honour, too, of knowing something of 
Leoni, the famous—or infernous-—head of 
the brigands there. My readers may re- 
member his being entrapped by the police, 
and killed after a desperate resistance. 

Having mentioned Leoni, I may as well 
begin by saying what I knew of him. I 
knew his name well enough, everybody 
had heard of him. From his audacity, 
cruelty, and wonderful good-fortune, he 
was recognised as the king of his class, and 
I may interrupt my story here to say that 
there is always one brigand in each district 
of greater notoriety than his fellows. 
Torriciano was the predecessor of Leoni, 
and for a long time he seemed to bear a 
charmed life; so they all have done in 
turn, but the time always comes when the 
epell fails, and so Torriciano found it. Like 
many better men before him, he underrated 
the bitterness and endurance of feminine 
revenge, an@ the Sicilian Delilah betrayed 
her Samson. 

To return to my little adventure with 
Leoni. I had once to ride into Palermo 
for a large sum of money, in what I may 
call cheques—letters of credit not available 
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until after they were signed by the person 
in whose favour they were drawn. . This 
errand involved a ride of eighty miles each 
way, achieved by relays of horses, and on 
the journey to the town it was, of course, 
necessary to arrange for my return trip, so 
that the horses should be ready. This gave 
the innkeepers powcr to advise the brigands 
of my movements, and some of them muaet 
have done so. I did not confide my errand 
to them, it was true, but, knowing my 
position, they could give a shrewd guess 
at my business. 

There is some excuse to be made even 
for this conduct, though treacherous 
enough to sicken any honourable man— 
| the innkeepers could scarcely help them- 
selves. Living at some lonely tavern, no 
houses near—or, at best, a few miserable 
cottages—the mountains within a few miles, 
with their ridges and spurs reaching almost 
to the threshold of the inn, and known to be 
infested by thieves of the worst class, what 
is the landlord to do? He is waited upon 
by a stranger—a peaceful-looking husband- 
man, or perhaps a travelling pedlar—and, 
when the public room is clear, the stranger 
beckons the landlord to him and expresses 
his desire to be informed when any wealthy 
or—what will do as well—any foreign 
guests arrive. He announces himself ‘as 
Giuseppe somebody, or Antonio some one 
else, whose very name blanches his lis- 
tener’s face as he hears it, and he goes on 
to say that word can be left at the hut of 
Tomaso Blanco, the shepherd. 

Now this Tomaso may be a confederate 
of the gang, or is aps as helpless in 
the matter as the landlord himself. All 
the landlord knows is, that if he disobeys 
this injunction it will probably happen to 
him, as it has done to many of his class 
under similar circumstances, he will be 
found murdered in his own bed ! 

The reader sees that now, in cool blood, 
I can make allowance even for a landlord's 
treachery, although at the time, I must 
admit, I was not so impartial. Whoever 


was the traitor, it fell out that I changed 
my horse at one of the most solitary of the 
inns, and had left it scarcely five minutes— 
well do I remember what a thundorstorm 
was raging at the time, and how the peals 
bellowed and re-echoed from the hills— 
when I arrived at a specially lonely and 


| ugly bit of my jotrney. 


The road itself was level enough just 
there, but the broken ground of the hills 
reached it on one side and reappeared on 
the other—very stcep declivities, with dan- 
gerous fissures seaming them in all direc- 
tions. Low walls were built on cither side- 
of the road, and here, in spite of the gloom 
of the storm and the gathering dusk, there: 
was light enough for me to see a mounted 
man under the shade of a tree. 

He shouted, ‘‘ Face to the earth!” 

This was the usual command of the 
brigands, and I believe it is their rule in 
all countries. Of course, any number of 
men are pewerless if they comply. I did 
not comply, but instantly driving the spurs 
into my horee’s sides, I went off at a great 
rate, making the animal bound from side 
to side, to baffle the shot which I expected 
would follow. Instead of firing, however, 
the man galloped after me, and then, for 
a reason that I had, I was pretty certain 
I should escape, and, in short, in ten 
minutes or so the pursuit was abandoned. 
So far as I know, but a single man was in 
chase of me. One of our labourers told 
me a day or two afterwards that the man 
was Leoni himself. How he could know 
this was a delicate question to follow up, 
—in Sicily ; but.I was quite satisfied that he 
was right. 

I mentioned that I felt confident of 
escape, and the ground of my confidence 
opens another little perspective in Sicilian 
manners. It happened that the horse pro- 
vided for me at this relay was the best 
horse im the district—a courser of great 
fame, who had won many races for his 
master, a gambler of equal celebrity, but 
who, having a dispute on the “turf,” or at- 
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lice, or at cards, or some one of the many | 
points on which a “‘ fast man” in Sicily is | 
open to irritation, settled it with a fatal | 
stab of the ever-ready knife, and, failing 


SIN: in 
ae Di 
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in his attempt to escape to Malta or Tunis | 
—the cities of refuge for peccant Sicilians 
—was sent to penal servitude, as we should 
call it. His horse was then sold, and saved | 
my employer’s money, with perhaps my | 
own life. 

I was told—and it was uncomfortable to 
note how confidently the plans of the 
brigands were spoken of—that as these 


cheques were all made payable to my sig- 
nature, Leoni would probably have becn 
content with compelling me to sign them 
all, and would then have allowed me to 
go. Perhaps so, but I was glad then, and 
am now, that he had no chance of showing 
so much clemency. I do not see where I 
could have got the pen and ink from there, 
and so expect I should have had to march 
before him to some haunt of his own, and 
that smacks very much of being held to 
ransom. And when ransom is demanded 
it must be paid—must, there is no argu- 
ment; in default, the captive is killed. 

As I found an excuse for a treacherous 
innkeeper just now, I will make another 


oe ee eee ee 


here for this excessively Roman-like con- 
duct of these successors to the Romans. 


itis about the same to speak of the Sicilian 
police, in a serious account of them, as 
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The poor fellows have no milder means of | ‘‘ sbirri”” as it would be to write gravely | 
| one was pinned a paper, on which was 


enforcing their dues; even in Sicily they | of 
| 


cannot ** county court” you, or arrest you 
for an unpaid ransom, however solemnly | 
you may have promised to pay them, and 
so death is the only bailiff they can call 
upon to collect their accounts. The gentle- 
man who had 
presided — over 
the — establish- 
ment in which 
I served, was 
caught by this 
Leoni, and was 
held to ransom. 
Tt was paid, and 
he had no par- 
ticular cause, as 
things go, to 
complain of his 
treatment. But 
even at the best, 
the herding with 
these outlaws, 
for only two or 
three days, is a 
terrible penalty. 
I do not remem- 
ber to have 
heard any such 
loathsome story 
told of our Sici- 
lian _ brigands, 
but I know that 
when the Eng- 
lish tourists 
were murdered 
by the Greek 
robbers, it was 
said that- the 
whereabouts of 
the wretches was 
often betrayed 
by the carrion 
birds which ho- 
vered above 
them, attracted 
by the foul 
frowsy odour 
from the bri- 
gands, who 
never washed 
themselves _ or 
changed their 
clothes, 

T hardly fancy 
that the last 
sentence applies 
to the Sicilians, 
for some of the 
brigands used 
certainly to 
come into the 
towns, and 
dress as well as 
the best of the 
middle classes. 
Pebbo (or Bep- 
po) Noble, a 
man who, so far 
as I know, is still alive, for he was so 
when I quitted the island, was in the 
habit of going into Palermo or Marsala 
whenever he chose. But this became 
kaown, and the police were set on the 
watch for him. I find it more conve- 
nient to write of them as ‘‘ police” than as 
‘* carabinieri ” or ‘‘ bersaglieri,” the names 
by which they are known. In most tales 
which profess to describe Italian criminals, 
these officers are spoken of as “ sbirri.” 
Well, they are * sbirri,” it is true, but the 
word is considered low, if not slangy, and 


1. Schiedam Barge. 
5. Pleasure Schule. 6, 


Fishing by a Net with Rod and Pulley. 
d Huis, 7, The Dutch Lion on the Rudder of a Ba 
10. Milk Cart drawa by Dogs. 


our English constables as ‘‘ peelers.” 

Two of the police who, unluckily for 
them, did not know Noble, were on the 
look-out for him at a certain spot where he 
was likely to strike the road on coming 


from the mountain, or leave it on his re- | takes up the trade. 


Some More 


3. Stres 


11. Coffee and Milk C; 


turn, and they went to a lonely farmhouse 
| there to get some refreshment. Here they, 
were joined by a substantial-looking yeo- 
man, who inquired his way to a certain 
village, and then asked to be allowed to 
join them at their meal. He expressed 

is regret that he did not see more of their 
comrades in his neighbourhood, as he had 
suffered great losses from the brigands. 
This led the officers to disclose their errand, 
with which the stranger was greatly 
pleased, and after the lunch they set off 
together. All that was ever known of 


8. A Look-out, 
12. Odds and Ends. 


what followed was told by the discovery 
of the bodies of the two officers, each 
stabbed to the heart, while to the breast of 


scrawled, ‘This is the work of Pebbo 
Noble. Catch him who can!” 

I ought perhaps to have begun ‘by say- 
ing who the brigands are, and why a man 
I imagine, however, 
that very little 
explanation is 
required, for in 
all countries the 
outlaw classes 
are much the 
same. They are 
either really bad 
characters, who 
are ‘wanted ’” 
by_the police, 
and fly 5: the 
mountains to 
avoid a gaol, or 
they are men, 
previously of 
good character, 
who have 
stabbed others 
fatally ina quar- 
rel. The knife, 
either on the 
spot, or by 
planned re- 
venge, settles 
most wrangles 
in Sicily. 

When a man 
actually = mur- 
ders another— 
or, to use & 
Western verb, 
“ homicides ” 
him—he is com- 
monly seized. 
and sentenced 
to a long term 
of — imprison- 
ment, perhaps: 
for life. But we 
know, from 
painful experi- 
ence, that the 
sentence is not. 
always adhered 
to. In one no- 
torious case, of 
a few years 
back, the then 
murderer had 
been six times 
previously sen- 
tenced to im- 

risonment for 
life, and in each 
case for actual 


or attempted 

murder, To 

. ras avoid such pun- 

. Se % z 
Virgin and child, pate ben gation ee 
ner Virgin and Child. 4. Market Cart. 

Interior of Koffe Huis, Would follow, 

however, these 


assassins fly to 
the mountains, where they commonly be- 
come the most dangerous of the brigands— 
often the leaders. It isundeniable, too, that 
many of the peasantry are in sympathy with 
them, and would rather favour the brigands 
than the police; if it were not so, the 
marauders could not maintain themselves 
as they do. It is often repeated that in 
every considerable town wealthy merchants 
and others are in league with these mis- 
creants, whom they assist when business is 
slack with them, and whose gains they 
share, but I entirely disbelieve these stories. 


| 
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From all I have ever seen, I am certain 
the better classes dread and detest the 
brigands, by the fear of whom they are 
haunted—more than are the foreign resi- 
dents, although these latter are favourite 
prey. 

My next brigand adventure is remark- 
able for having no brigands at all in it, 
and for its being a water excursion. Not 
that the latter condition implies freedom 
from brigandage; some of the class add 
piracy to their calling, but on the paltriest 
and most contemptible scale. The wine 
boats and fishing boats, which creep along 
the coast on their way to Castcllumare or 
Marsala, or any of these towns, are some- 
times boarded by what looks like another 
fishing boat, but which is crowded with a 
ragged, desperate set of ruffians, who 
plunder the poor sailors, rob the boat of 
all worth taking, and generally beat the 
unlucky owners most cruelly. The first 
inquiry is commonly to know if there are 
any passengers on board. If there are, 
they find out what it is to be boarded by 
Sicilian roughs. 

Well, one day I was at a seaport which 
is twenty-two miles by sea from another 
port. I abstain from being too precise in 
some of my descriptions as I do not wish to 
be recognised as thenarrator, for I maysome 
day go back, my calfing being of a kind 
much in demand in Sicily. t had been 
sent for a very considerable sum of moncy, 
amounting to thousands of pounds, and 
as this was merely a transfer from one 
branch to another, it was not considered 
necessary to provide any special escort, 
as it appeared impossible that any one 
could know my errand. 

I rode in by land, intending to return 
the same way, but in the interval, after I 
had arranged my business with the chief, 
I went down tothe beach. Here, happen- 
ing to saunter to a quiet corner, where was 
a seldom-used wharf, I saw a drunken 
sailor staggering along, and, to my horror, 
in one of his lurches he fell over the brink 
into deep water, with a strong ebb tide 
running. Luckily, I was a capital swim- 
mer—I hope it will not be taken as boast- 
ing if I mention that I have swum between 
three and four miles at a stretch—so I did 
not hesitate to scramble down the front of 
the piles, to get on some floating timber, 
from which I jumped in and grasped his 
collar just as the tide swept him past the 
raft. Wo were close to an accesaitle point 
of land, so there was no great danger for 
me. The ducking had sobered the man, 
and he was as fluent and demonstrative in 
his gratitude as—well, as a Sicilian. 

I need not attempt to improve upon the 
comparison. He knew me, it appeared— 
not personally, but officially. Was I not 
Signor il Questo? I replied in the affirma- 
tive, when he said, greatly to my astonish- 
ment, ‘Do not go back to —— by road, 
signor.” “ Why not?” Texclaimed. ‘‘ Do 
not go by road, signor,” he repeated. I 
had lived in Sicily quite long enough to 
understand the importance of taking a hint, 
and I took this one. 

I went back to the chief’s, changed my 
clothes, for I kept a suit there—a very use- 
less precaution, as it turned out—and asked 
him to allow me the use of his yacht, a 
smart sea boat of four or five tons. He was 
rather surprised at first, as a storm was 
rising, but on hearing what I had to say, 
he agreed with me, and advised my having 
the boat. 

By the time I reached the little vessel a 
gale—a Mediterranean gale—was blowing, 
accompanied by torrents of rain, and some 


of the heaviest thunder I ever heard. I 
found the English sailors (three) who con- 
stituted the crew, and told them what I 
was going to do, but they each flatly re- 
fused to accompany me. The sea had risen, 
and under such a gale was likely to run 
still higher, and for what they naturally 
deemed a mere freak of mine the men 
would not peril their lives. But I was 
obliged to get back that night, and I knew 
where the greatest danger was to be 
dreaded. Had I had more time I could 
have hired an escort—a very common prac- 
tice there, and one of the chief uses of 
the mounted carabinieri—yet I should 
hardly have done this on my own responsi- 
bility. I got into the boat, which was 
lying at the quay, and, taking the helm, 
asked the men at least to loose the jib for 
me. The Sicilian sailor whom 
rescued had been looking on, and, coming 
forward now, offered to accompany me. 
His life was mine, he said, for I had given 
it to him. 

On hearing this, one of the boat’s crew 
came forward also, and, with many English 
words of great emphasis, declared that no 
foreigner should outdo him; so with these 
two F started on the most risky voyage I 
ever undertook. The fact of my now re- 
cording it proves that we got safe to port, 
but I never had such a persistent soaking 
in sea-water in my life, and was never 
more frightened. 

I had yet another brigand adventure 
near Castellamare, more orthodox in its 
character than the last. The vicinity of 
this town has long had a bad name, and 
its inhabitants do not care to wander 
among the lower ridges of the hills, for 
the numerous caves there have for years 
lodged dangerous nests of bandits. I had 
been into the town, not on business this 
time, and returned on horseback. But just 
as I was about to start, an incident, which 
I afterwards thought a very strange one, 
occurred. A very pretty little terrier came 
frolicking up, and wanted me to take 
notice of him. As he was evidently lost, 
and was so pretty and playful, I determined 
to take him with me, so when I mounted I 

laced him on my blanket, or rug, which 
F folded square before me, and trotted 
off. 

The little creature lay very quietly until 
we arrived at a narrow part of the road, 
specially dark—it was now near midnight 
—from being overhung with trees, and 
then he suddenly roused himself and gave 
several angry growls, looking to the side 
of the road as he did so. I have said 
before that I had lived long enough in the 
island to know when to take a hint, so I at 
once drew my revolver from its holster. I 
had scarcely done this when a man ap- 
peared close to my horse's head and shouted. 
to me to stop. He presented some weapon, 
Icould not tell whether it was a carbine 
or @ revolver, but my pistol was in my 
hand, and cocked, and as he spoke I fired. 

I eaw him fall, and galloped on to the 
next bersaglieri station, for I knew not 
how many companions the robber might 
have. I gave information there, and a 

atrol was sent out. The bandit was found 

ying where he had fallen, shot in the 
chest. He was broughtin, and, on recover- 
ing from his wound, was tried and sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
. This was my last adventure with the 
frecbooters, and I think I am justificd in 
saying it was more orthodox in its cha- 
racter than the others, and that the appear- 
ance of the little terrier was a sufficiently 
strange incident. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 
HOW TO MAKE: A CAGE FOR WHITE MICE. 

T° make a cage with sleeping-boxes in the upper part, 

and a ladder for, the: mice to ascend and descend 
by, is by no means a dlifficult operation, uor does it 
cost an exorbitant price; ‘and it 'is-very pleasant to 
watch the inhabitants climbing up and down, and run- 
ning in and out of the holes.in their upstairs rooms, 
and also to see the small animals swinging about in 
their boat-swings; nar, after one or two daya, do they 
seem at all to wish to get out, or to gnaw their bars, as 
many mice do if confined in’a narrow space. I will 
first give a list of the materials and their cost, and 
sitet that proceed to describe how the cage is to be 
made :— 


Thick wire. .  . 
Thin do. . 
Zinc . . . 
Perforated ditto 
Hinges * 2 
Screws for ditto 
Staples. 
Brads. . 
qacks. ey 
imery-paper 
Handle. . 
Screws for ditto . 
Tronbar .. . . 
Screws for ditto oe 


se 
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Without handle and bar . 
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These articles can he readily obtained at. any iron- 
monger's or smith’s, except the emery-paper, which an 
oilman would supply. The thick wire should be abont 
as thick as a thin knitting‘needle ; the other wire, as it 
is for binding purposes, should be as thin as possible ; 
so also should the zinc ; the hinges ought to be about 
an inch long ; the iron bar will be Gescribed hereafter. 

The following are the sizes and descriptions of pieces 
of wood for a cage 18in. long Dy 13in. high and l0in. 

leep :— 


FRAMEWORK. 
x 11 inches by 18 inches. Bottom, 
Bio fT aeh 7} Bade 
C 6 yy Woy +Front half of cover, 
D. 33 nn 1B on Upper half of back. 


SLEEPING-BOXES. 


E. G}inches by 17 inches. Bottom. 
F. oo» ny Front. 
G4 oy ow ” 
Goat ose es Divisions, 

Doors. 
i 9 inches by 18 inches. Lower part of back. 
RK de oe ow BE) Cover of sleep 
| Seems | ee ping 
Kat oy Bb) Borne 


The wood should be tin. thick. The cage that I made, 
and which was a very neat one, was formed from a bor 
and sous) loose pieces of wood obtained from a grocer 
for 4d, 

First of all the pieces B B’ should be nailed at the 
ends of A, leaving lin. of A projecting at back, and 
then from the top of each of them a strip 5in. by jin. 
should be cut, so that the piece C can now be nailed 
to join the ends and form front half of cover; acrots 
upper half of back we will next nail D; the framework 
ig thus finished. 

Now let us make the sleeping-hoxes. First we must. 
with a centrebit bore three holes an inch in diameter 
in plece F for entrances to nests; then let us nail @ 
and G’on one side of F to divide sleeping-box into 
three equal compartments ; to these we should next 
nail E, projecting in. beyond F to form run in front 
of nests. Two holes shoul then be bored with a brad- 
awl near the front edge of this run, opposite middle 
hole to F, to receive euds of ladder, which will be 
described hereafter. Next we must tack a strip of 
zinc along this run with eight or nine tacks, punching 
small holes just above those bored with bradawi; thea 
nail the sleeping-boxes thus made to B B’ and D as 
shown in drawing, leaviug a slit of jin. between F and 
| back edge of C, through which a piece of zinc 4in. by 

I7in. is to be slipped, to keep the mice in their boxes 
while cleaning out the caze. The ends, bottom, and 
large door should then be lined with zinc inside, leav- 
ing a space of fin. all round front of cage, where the 
wires aro to come ; and just under the holes bored in 
the run outside sleeping-box punch two others the 
same distanee apart in the zinc which lines the bottom — 
these are to hold the lower spikes of the ladder. The 
zinc should be tacked down as much as possible as well 
in the middle as at the edges, having holes punched in 
it for the tacks to go through. 

Now bore holes tin. apart along C, and same in bat 
not through A, about tin. from front edge of each, 
then cut off from your wire enough pieces 123in. long 
to go through these holes, which will be about sixty- 
eight in number. Let the wood of A be quite tin, thick 
or a little more, so that the wires can have as mach 
hold in it as possible. Straighten your wires, emery- 
paper them, and push them through the top holes, 
and bring them down to the corresponding oves in the 
bottom ; then fix two longitudinal wires from B to B’ 
across the front of the others, and bind these apright 
wires to them with the pliant wire. 

Hinge the doors to D, as shown in drawing, ant 
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splay front edze of each of small doors K, K’, and | 
K”, and top edge of F, so that these doors may shut ; 
closely. Each small door should also have a hole 
made with the centrevit in the middle, and a piece of ! 
perforated zinc should be tacked over them inside to ! 
ventilate the nests, We now come to the ladder. Get i 
two pieces of wood jin. long by tin. broad and }in. 
tbick, and make holes every }in. along them, and in | 
each end of them bore a hole, and drive a piece of ; 
thick wire sin. long in all these end holes, leaving jin. ; 
projecting from top ends, and iin, trom bottom ; then 
break off enough pieces lin. long to go into remainiug 
Doles of one of your sticks, and drive them in, but not 
#0 as to come through the other aide; then drive the 
other ends into the remaining stick, and your ladder ts 
finished. The boatewings can be ly made in the 
same manner after looking at drawing, and fastened at 


the top of the wire that they 
are hung by with two staples 
to floor of sleeping-box. The 
fastenings can be made from 
ata those marked a for 
large door, and b for small 
doors; the hooks of a should 
t a little lower than 
aniddle of large door and the 
catches in ends of cage. 
‘Thin strips of zinc should 
be tacked in any places where 
the mice could guaw the 


A 


Now, if you are foize te have a handle, get as small | 
an iron oue as will comfortably lift your cage, and | 
screw it on to C,as near sleeping-boxes as possible; 
then, as you will tind the sleeping: box side will be the 
heavier, you might get a bar of old iron from an iron. { 
¥ Or smith 18in. long, between jin. and Zin. 
thick, and broad enough to make your cage weigh 
equally ; have three holes drilled in it, and screw it 
andernpath the cage In front. 
few remarks more about the e and Its inhabi- 
tants, and I shall have finished. bie 
The cage must have sawdust strewed on the floor 
and hay in the nests; the former must be changed 
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(Sums received to June 13th.) 
a. 


Amount previously acknowledged .. £1,571 9} 


5 
‘May 9.—Per Charles Constable, 18s.; Per 
Alfred Kemp (Southend), 158. 7d.; Per 
Wm. Keith (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 68. 6d. ; 
Per Walter Osborne (Ampthill), 18. 6d. : 
Per F. Moore (Leeds), 78. 44d. 


2714 


May 10.—-Per J. G. Robertson (Dundee), 78 
Danicl Yeterson (Dalston), 38.; Per Cle- 
ment Matthews (Westbourne Grove), 
188. Gd. ; Per Walter E. Tiller (Brighton), 
ie. ; Per 5. Marshall (Aylesbury), 2s. 
Per Joun Macice, fun. (Paisley), 138. 


213 6 


Way U.—Per ¥. Staubrook (Old Windsor), 
Ge. G1.; Per John Robinson (Nottingham), 
Sa: Per F. W. Brackett (Tunbridge 
Wells), £1 178.; Per F, Lambert (Notting- 
hham), 168. Gd. ; Per Fred, Veale (Bristol), 
Ja. 3d.; Fer Geo. Waizborn (St. Helens), 


once a day, and the latter every other day, or at least 
twicea week. If you cannot get sawdust anywhere else, 
an oilman will let you have enough to last youa mouth 
for twopence. In such a cage as I have described a 
“boar” and six “ sows” may be kept. When a sow is 
about to have young it should be put in a small caga 
by itself, and as soon as the young are old enough to 
eat and run about they may be turned with their 
mother into this big cage. Perhapa they will get 
chased about a little at first, but they will not be hurt, 


fe 


and will be all right by the next morning. As soon as 
they are a mouth or six weeks old they should be 
removed elsewhere. Ouly one full-grown boar should 
be kept in a cage. 

When mice are first put in such a cage as I have 


“described the ladder appears steep for them, but they’ 


soon get used to it, and reach their nests in two or 
three bounds frum the ground. 


Written, planned, and drawn by 
W. G. CAMPBELL, 
Tottenham. 


3s, 6. ; J. and A. Weightman (Market 
Rasen), 2s.; Per F. Tibbits (Haverford-" 
west), 53. ae £ 


May 12.—Per Charles Smith (Portsmeuth), 
4s.; Per F. Weir (Hammersmith), 108. .. 


May 13,—H. Williamaon (Salford), 28. Gd. ; 
Per Henry Frank (Manningham), £1; 
Jullus (Paleley), 23.; Per John Hough 
(Normanton), 28. Gd.; Per James R. Dick- 
son, 1s.Gd.; Per Alexander Ireland (Dun- 
dee), 188, 6d... a) 


rey 


May 15.—N. 0. P., 98.; Per W. P., 18. ; Per 
¥. J. Edgar (Southport), £1 28.; Per J. H. 
Ford (Brixton), 14s. Gd.; Per Stanhope 
Smith (Shetiteld), 83... 6. 


rey 


May 16.—J. W. C. (Demerara), 98. Gd. ; Per 
W. Moore (Shettield), 9.60... ., 012 
May 17.— Per R. T. Rossiter (Paignton), 
28. Gi; Frank Skeats, 6d.; Per Henry 
Winter (Salisbury), 7s. 


May 18.—E. R., 1s. 6d. ; Per Fred. Turner 
(Cheltenham), 58.; Per. R. BR. Ambler 


(Burnley), 78, 6d, .. oo ee «(OLS 


May 19.—SgA. C. (Coleshill), 18.; Per T. IL. 
Newall (Glasgow), 8s, 4d.; M. Poole 
(Margate), Gd.; W. B. T., 28. Gd.; A Tand- 
lubber, Gd. ; A Constant Reader (Perth), 
2s, : 


May 20.—Wm. Pattison, 6d.; Wm. McTag- 
gart, 6d.; Per Alfred Earle (Kensington), 
58... * . 


May 22.—Norman Leechman, 28. ; Ernest 
Cummins (Bichmond), 58.; Three Readers 
(Huddersfield), 33, . 


May 23.—Per John Hartley (New Wortley), 

7s. Gd.; Per J. OWerenshaw (Ripley), 
58. Gd.; Harry Johnson, 6d. ; F, Cox (13- 
lington), 1,; Victorla, Australia, £1 5s, 


(Kendal), 68.; 


May 24.—Per J. C. Lancaster 
A.FLM., £5 .. - 


May 25.—H. G. and G, B. (Pimlico), 2s. 


May 26.--Per C. J, Higginson (Hanwell), 
168.; Two Little Brothers, Albert and 
Horatio, 28.; P. ¥. T., 28. Gd. 


May 30.—Per Percy J. Marks and P. B. 
Cohen (Sydney), £2 1s. Gd.; M. C. Bain, 
3d.; Per Walter Scott Hill (Peterboro’), 
5s.; V.8., 28,; Fer Alfred Charles (Edg- 
ware Road), 12.0... eevee 

June 1.—A Constant Reader (Taunton), 10s.; 
Per F, Bateman, 1s. 10d. ; Per T. Hitch- 
cock (Tiverton), 128... 


June 3.—Per John Jarvis (Leslie), 11s. 2d. ; 
Per Herbert Rushton (Derby), 138; J. 
Falford (Euston Square), 18 ; Georgie, 
Fred., and Toney (Sheffield), 1s. Gd. ; Per 
G. J. Wilson (Sowerby Bridge), 4s. ; Per 
Frank Smfth (Southampton), 9d.; Per 
Joseph Casson (Liverpool Road), 58. 


June 5.—Per Walter Lintott (Lewes), 2s. 8d.; 
Per W. H. Mason (Lincoln), 10s. 6d... 


June 6.—Sidney and Harry Smith (Guild- 
ford), 1s; Per Wm. Poole (Kilburn), Gd. 
Per ¥, Atkinson, 1s, 6d.; Charles W. 
Wright (Skipton-in-Craven), 108.; Per 
E, W. Cook, 2s, 0d.; R. Rankine, 18.; Per 
Charles J. Strudwick (Marylebone Street), 
3s, ; William Painter (Southport), 5s. 


June 7.—Per J. McCullock (Glasgow), 4s. ; 
Per Geo. Watson (Liverpool), £1; A. H. 
Hewett (Bromley), 2s. Gd.; Per A. H. 
Waters, Gd.; Por H. Smith (Hull), 7s. 6d.; 
C. Ellis (Melbourne), 3s. Gd. at 


June 8,—William Choules (Grantham), 2s. ; 
Per E. 8. Brock, 4s. ; Per William Lawes 
(Portsea), 58; A. F. Taylor, is.; Per 
A. W. German (Gosport), 58.; Per Walter 
Atkinson (Bradford), 4s. 6d.; Per Andrew 
Steedman, £1... 


June 9.—Per H. B. Matthews, 28.; Per F. 
Manton (Notting Hill), 1s. Gd. ; William 
Griffith (Macclesfield), 18.; Per C. Bailey 
(Stamford Hill), 2a; E, Maulove (Notting- 
ham), Is... . . 


June 10.—Per C. Garratt (Islington), 5s. Gu.; 
‘Alec Smith (Glasgow), 28, .. 0... 
June 12.—Arnold Partridge, 2s. ; Per Ben 
Johnson (Redditch), £1 18; Per Harry 
Thrush (Bayswater), 193. 9d. ; Per W. F. 
Loveday, 103.; Per E. J. Beaumont (Hud- 
derstield), 28, Gd.; Per C. W. Mana (Bays- 
water), 11s. 6d. as 


June 13.— Per W. Owen (Manchester), 
10s. at.; A. E. Crotzo, 2d.; Jonathan 
Hitchen (Harlingden), 5d.; J. J. Hay, 68.; 
Ernest Priestley (Sunderland), 28. ; Fred. 
Teager, 2d.; Per H. Linford (Birming- 
ham), 98.; Per H. W. Wright (Chelms- 
ford), 18. Gd.; Per C. W. Mowson (Bolton), 
1s.; Per C, Coward (Stockwell), 28. 2d. ; 
Per—Trewin (u.M.8. “ Warspite”), 158.6d. 


Carried forward £1,! 
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Correspondence. 


In the Daniell-cell the sutphate of copper {s con- 
verted into sulphuric acid by means of hydrogen, 
which displaces the copper. The sulphuric acid is 
likewise converted into sulphate of zinc by particles 
vr atoms of zinc taking the place of the hydrogen. 


J, L.—The match “ England against Australia” will 
take place at Kennington Oval on August 28th, 


« DoNovan Rossa,—1. There is no such hook ; the only 
y in which you can reallv identify fossils is by 
‘efully comparing them with named specimens in 

Penuing’s ‘Field Geology,” pub- 
lished by Bailliére, gives fuller information than the 
hook you mention, and it has some valuable litho- 
logical and paleontological tables. 2. Get a cata- 
Jogne of foreign dictiovaries and grammars from 
“‘rtbner, Nutt, or Williams and Norgate. 4. You 
contd get a geological hammer for two shillings from 
sregory, of Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, or, in- 
‘leed, any dealer in fossils. 


( ycList.—1. The earliest notice of velocipedes is said 
to be that by Blanchard on July 17,1779. The first 

. bicycle ever made and run successfully was invented 
and built bya Scotchman, Gavin Dalzell, of Lesma- 
hagow, in 1336. The indiarubber tyres were the in- 
vention of Mr. E. A. Cowper. 2. Plated machines 
are almost as difficult tu keep Froperly, clean as 
bright ones, 3. Keep a pin down the nozale of your 
oil-can, and the aperture will always keep clear ; but 

- do not use oil, try glycerine instead. 


PETER.—Do not use superlatives, and the difficulty 
will not: exist. The most useful of all plants we 
know not. Perhaps the flax, whose scientitio neme 
is Linum usitatisaimum, the “Lin” in the Linum 
civing yon the “ Lin“en for clothing the ‘‘Lin’'seed 
for oil, and tea, and poultices, the “Lin"oleum for 
floorcloth, etc., etc. ‘ 


A Roman Penny: —Easter is the April feast, and April 
used to be called Ostermonath—the month of the 
east wind. The Easter egaé are symbolical of the 
re-creatiou of the world’s life, as shown by the spring. 
The egg is the old symbol of creation. 


TnicycLr.—We can only refer you to our articles on 
Tricycles in No. 135, We never recommend parti- 
culaf machines.’ a if 


W. CowEy-and Others.—Make the Perpetual Calendar 
bed in No, 157, aud find vut for yourselves. 


MATCH STALK. — Twenty years hence you will be 
thankful yon were as you now describe yourself. 
sturdy boyhood often means corpulent manhood. 
Kise early, exercise frecly, work hard, walk much, 
and feed Wholesomely and regularly. 


JireToR —The pedometer must be adjusted to the 
length of your stride by means of the key. They are 
not all made the same. Any ahop where they sell 
the instrument would supply you with a key, and 
directions for using it. 


I. crievs.—The articles on ‘My Courier Pigeons” 
were in Nos, 2 to 15. 


REGINALD ROBERTS -—It is & well-known contrivance. 
see * Every Man his own Mechanic,” page 446. 


ae Crow.—We had an article #n “ All Fools’ Day” in 
No. 11. 


MALCOLM. —-1, The climate of a plaee depends so much 
on local canses, that the latitude is no guide to the 
temperature. Any good physical atlas or gzography 
will make this clear to you. 2. All the back parts 
are kept in print. 


w 
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H. CoLe.—The meaning of “cecumenical” is general | 
or universal. It is a term applied to the great 
Couneils of the Church. 


J. V¥. ELLIOT? (Notting Hill).—AU the back parts of | 
the Boy's OWN PAPER can still he had at the pub- 
lished price, and uf course therefore those you spe- 
cially mention. 


A GREENHORN.—1, Read our articles in last volume, | 
entitled, “The Boy's Own Museum.” 2 Answered. 


T. B.—It is quite true that ice-yachts sail faster than 
their driving wind blows. The distance between 
New Hamburg and Poughkeepsie is over seven miles, | 

and the yacht Snowflake has run this course in seven | 


minutes, For a discussion of the subject see 
“scrilmer'’s Magazine” for August, 1881; or the first 
numbers of the new .twopenny scientife journal, 
“Knowledge.” We have given an article on the 
subject. 


L. E. Davis.—The receipt as on December 30th. 1881, 
the day it arrived, was duly acknowledged in No. 162, 
February 18, 1882. 

A. P. D.—Instead of a set of rudders for the cutter, 
you can have one rudder with a long tiller, and a 
bullet go fitted thereon that you can screw it along. 
and so alter the leverage as you wish. When you 
would use your biggest rudder, you acrew the bullet 
to the end of the filler: when your smallest, the 
bullet is screwed to the hilt. 


A. ST. G. CAULFEILD.—Get some 8tephens’s wood stain, 
and use any dark varnish. There is no simple var- 
nish that would be suitable, so you must buy it 
ready-maile. 


G. R. H. BooTH.—Over and over again. Steep the 
leaves in soft water till they rot, and bleach them 
with chloride of lime. 


POLICE 
{ Ik 


BK 


RN. (Newcastle-on-Tyne.)—Write for a price-tst t: 
one of the London dealers—say Cooke, of Nueun 
Street, w.c. Yau will then he able to see how the 
prices range for the articles you require. Do not tr 
to make an insect cabinet for yourself, or you wil 
assuredly fail. The construction Of such an artic: 
requires great skill, neat and careful workmanship, 
and, above all, long practical experience in the mauu. 
facture of entomological requisites, 


T. N. and R. H.—To make a varnish for water-colour 
drawings boil ten ounces of bleached shellac and tu» 
ounces of borax in a quart of water until they ar 
dissolved, and then atrain. Or dissolve an ounce of 
Canada balsam in two ounces of spirits of tare. 
tine, but you must size the drawings first. 


| BORDERER.—The secret in magic-lantern slide painticg 


consists in using only transparent colours, such 2 
gumboge, Prussian blue, etc., etc, laying them au 
thinly, and varuishing them thu:oughly, 


Grapu.—Here {s another recipe for a graph, sent by 

M.N. Soak half a pound of hest glue in cold water 
for twenty-four hours, and then pnt it in a tin 
earthenware vessel which will hold a quat. Put 
that in a saucepan of water and boil. When the 
glue is melted pour in eight onnces of glycerine, ani 
stir it well. and then add a pennyworth of carbolic 
acid and stir again for a quarter of an hour belo 
you pour it out into the tin. 


C. SAGAR. —Dissolve shred indiarubber in benzolise. or 
use Prout’s elastic glue, or any uf the cements sold t 
the bicycle shops, 

D. &.—-There are more newspapers in the United States. 
New York has 115 daily papers and 133 weektie, 
Pennsylvania 98 dailies and 117 weeklies; and Ili. 
nols 73 dailies and 120 weeklies, Altogether thet 
are about 540 daily papers and 730 weeklies, with 
aggresate clrenlation of over 3,000,000 copies 


folioAY — Roarifle. . 


| doubtless 


No. 189. = Vols W. 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL hiGnts 1 RESE. ERVED.] 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1882. : 


THROUGH FIRE AND 
THROUGH WATER. 


By tHe Rev. T. S. Mituivoron. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


i ig? four Eng! lishmen ran off 
as fast as fhe darkness and 
uncertainty of their path would 
permit, guiding their course by the 
stars, intending to make for the 
coast sufficiently to the eastward to 
bring them within easy reach of 
Algiers. They reckoned the distance 
at from three to four hundred miles. 
A Moorish “post,” or 
runner, would not have 
thought much of such 
a journey; he would 
have accom- 


“Flung his arms round the Arab's neck.” 
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plished it in nine orten days. But our 
friends felt that it might occupy them 
nearly as many weeks, even if they should 
meet with no serious hindrances or mis- 
haps by the way. Had they been wild 
animals, wandering for lack of food, they 
eould scarcely have started off with leas 
preparation for such a journey. Even the 
bandages which they had prepared for their 


feet and legs, and the few handfuls of meal | 


which they had put aside from their daily 
allowance, had been left bebind. 

There was the more need for thom, as 
Mr. Sclborne said, to trust in that Higher 
Providence who provideth for the raven 
her food, and to whom the young lions cry 
not in vain for meat. 

They kept on their course without halt- 


ing for several hours, watching the rising | 


and setting of the stars, rejoicing in the 
cool breeze which met them from the 
north-east, now scrambling up a rugged 
hill, half sand, half gravel, now turning 
trom their course to follow the sharp wind- 
imgs of a rocky path which led down toa 
valley, now picking their way carefully 
over an arid waste strewed with round 
stones and boulders like the seashore, now 
fording a rapid stream whose bed was dry 
in summer, but over whose rough course 
the water now leapt and danced with a re- 
treshing sound which seemed to their ears 
to congratulate them on their freedom and 
to stimulate their hope of a successful issue 
to their journey. 

Passing by jungles of dwarf oaks, 
arbutus, wild pear and locust-trees, with 
underwood of furze, tamarisk, and 
myrtle, they heard the roaring of wild 
beasts, the laugh of the hyana, and the 
ebattering and screaming of monkeys, and 
more than once the shining coils of a serpent 
were visible, darting away from their path 
with sinuous course, more scared and 
frightened than themselves. 

It was a perilous journey, that first 
night’s march, and they did not come out 
of it without some injuries ; but they kept 
on with good courage, knowing that every 


step they took was bearing them farther- 


from the scene of their late captivity, 
escape frum which was become, to one at 
Jeast of them, if not to all, a matter of life 
or death. 

Sunrise was o glorious sight. Broad 
streaks of shimmering colour in the east 
—violet, crimson, gold, merging into the 
purest, clearest azure bluc, without a cloud 
or even a vapour under the whole expanse of 
heaven. Before them an immense svlitude, 
with vast undulating plains, covered for 
the most part with grass and flowers in 
their first spring freshness. Here a grow 
of palms, there a mound covered wit: 
aloes, wild olives, broom, and flowering 
shrubs. 

They halted at length in a narrow gorge, 
overgrown with gorse and underwood, not 
uneonscious of the risk they ran from wild 
beasts, but choosing rather to lie hid, even 
at such peril, than to expose themselves 
to the view of the Arabs, who might have 
started in pursuit of them. 

They made a meal of the barley cakes 
which Mr. Selborne carried, eking it out 
with fruits and berries of last year’s 
growth, which they found upon the trees. 
Water, for lack of which they had formerly 
suffered so terribly, was here abundant, 
and seemed almost to supply cvery other 
need. And so they managed to get through 
the day, slecping most of the time; and 
warted off again an hour before sunset on 
tneir march, refreshed and in good spirits. 


They rested again at midnight, and to- | 


wards morning moved on once more, 
guiding themselves, as before, by the 
rising sun, and taking the bearings of the 
hills and other conspicuous objects on their 
line of march.. They had travelled far 
enough now to feel themselves tolerably 
safe from pursuit, and intended to push on 
during the day until compelled by the heat 
of the sun to seck a refuge. 

But now that the first excitement of their 
flight was over they began to feel the reac- 
tion. They were faint, too, for want of good 
and sufficicnt nourishment ; and as the day 
advanced, and the heat became oppressive, 
they could scarcely drag their weary limbs 
along. They had just ascended a rough 
hill, on the top of which some fragments 
of masonry were visible—the remains of 
an old wall or fortress—when Mr. Yapp, 
looking round, called their attention to 
some figures on horseback at a great dis- 
tance from them. They were standing 
still on the top of an elevated ridge, which 
the fugitives themsclvcs had crossed not an 
hour before, and their tall figures, mounted 
upon the small Arabian horses, reminded 
them instantly of the Arabs among whom 
they had becn living. They could fancy 
even that they recogniscd the men, and 
that one of them was Sidi Hamed, the 
father of the child who had died, and on 
whose account the surgeon’s life was for- 


| feited. 


“Phere are only three of them,” said 
Jack. 

“Three in advance, perhaps,” the sur- 
geon answered. ‘‘ Others may be follow- 
ing; they usually travel so.” 

“Let us get out of their sight,” Mr. 
Wren exclaimed. ‘‘Here, among these 
ruins; quick; follow me!” 

He led the way up the hill, and they 
clambered after him with more agility than 
they would have deemed possible only a 
moment before. Forcing a path through 
a thick growth of prickly shrubs, they 
found a gap in the masonry, by which 
they passed into a large enclosed place, 
surrounded with ruinous walls. The stones 
were of large size, roughly bewn, and 
blackened at sume time or other by fire. 
A huge vault yawned at their feet, with 
other smaller vaults branching out from 
it, dungeons perhaps, in which at some 
remote period miserable captives had lived 
and pined and died ; or it might be grana- 
ries only, as such are still to be discovered 
underground in various parts of Morocco. 
It was a weird and dreary-looking place ; 
the only token that remained to show 
where man had been, a writing on the 
ground which age could not obliterate. 

A serpent darted past them from the 
cavity as they pressed forward, and some 
large four-footed beast rushed between 
them, almost touching them, and disap- 
peared among the bushes. 

“This is capital,” said Mr. Yapp, look- 
ing down into the vault. ‘This might 
have been made on purpose for us.” 

““ What if they should have seen us 
enter?” said Jack. 

“TI don’t think they did,” the doctor 
answered. ‘‘ They were on the brow of the 
bill, with the sun in their eyes, and we 
were in the shadow. Even if they knew 
that we were here they would not venture 
to follow. Such a place as this would be 
looked upon as a haunt of evil spirits; 
nearly all old buildings bear that charac- 
ter among the Arabs. This probably was 
built by the Romans. The Arabs of to- 
day would have no conception how such 
stones as these could be cut into shape or 
piled one upon another. According to 


their notions it was built by jins, or 
‘ geniuses,’ which the Arabs certainly are 
not; and they think that the demons who 
constructed them still watch over them.” 

“Set of idiots!’ Mr. Yapp exclaimed; 
‘* poor, paltry creatures, to entertain such- 
like ideas!” 

‘* Did you never hear of a haunted house 
in civilised England ?”’ the doctor asked. 

“Oh, yes; but that’s a different thing,” 
said the gunner, who, like othcr people, 
had his superstitions, and clung to them 
firmly. 

“The evil spirits chiefly to be dreaded 
here,” said the doctor, ‘‘are snakes and 
wild beasts. Keep a good look-out.” 

‘« That’s not so casy,” Mr. Wren replied. 

They were at that moment exploring the 
recesses of the vaulf, which was shroud: 
in darkness, and the midshipman, in bis 
anxiety to lead the quest as became bis 
position as an officer and a gentleman, had 
put his foot upon an enormous toad, which, 


| yielding under the pressure, caused him to 


slip and fall full length upon his back. 
‘e recovered himself as quickly as pos- 


| sible, and the party returned to daylight, 


well satisfied with their exploration. The 
vault, with its ramifications, would afford 
them a capital hiding-place if they should 
need it. It would be soon enough to 
betake themsclves to it when their pur- 
sucrs should be at hand, and they were 
anxious in the meantime to satisfy them- 
selves as to their number and movements. 
Looking carefully over the walls, they 
could at first see no traces of the Arabs; 
but presently Jack laid his hand upon, the 
gunner’s arm. 

“*Hush! ‘Look there!” 

Three horses were tethered at the foot 
of the hill, just below where they them- 
selves were standing. Nv riders were 
visible, 

“Perhaps they are coming up here in 
spite of the demons,” said Jack. 

“They won't come far,” the gunner 
answered. ‘I only wish they would.” 

“Why?” 

** Because if I could only get hold of the 
rascals, I’d—I'd—try what they are made 
of.” 

He clenched his fist—a huge. hard, 
knobby lump; a weapon quite as formid- 
able in its way as a knife in the hand of an 
Arab. 

«Hush !” from the doctor. 

They waited, listening. There was a 
rustling among the shrubs on the hill- 
side. It came nearer; it approached the 
very spot where the men and boys wer 
watching. With one accord they all 
crouched down under the wall, close to the 
gap through which they had entered. 

@ rustling sound drew nearer, ani! 
footsteps were distinctly heard as the dry 
twigs snapped under them. A moment of 
breathless expectation followed, and then 
the naked head of an Arab appeared 
through the bushes, and the form of Sidi 
Hamed emerged and stood upright jus: 
under the wall. He was alone, and Mr. 
Yapp, without taking his eye off him. 
found time to whisper something int» 
Jack’s ear as he crouched by his side, a: 
which the boy’s eye flashed and his form 
straightened itself involuntarily. 

Sidi Hamed stood still, pecring through 
the broken masonry with a countenane 
which betrayed his terror. He scemed te 
be trying to muster courage to enter, lt 
could not venture to do so alone. Th: 
dread of evil spirits was too powerful fi: 
him. He little thought of the real and 


substantial danger whic: awaited be 
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in to hiss. 
stealthy way 


heard # long way off, and is not so apt to 
:attract the uttention of those for whom it 
is not designed as a reverberating sound 
would be.* 

The hiss was answered from below, and 
Sidi Hamed drew back a few steps, and 
again waited. 

Presently another Arab came creeping 
along under the wall and joined fine 
They spoke together for a féw moments, 
and mastcring their fear of evil spirits, 
advanced side-by side to the breach. 

Before they could get inside, Mr. Yapp’s 
fist came down with tremendous force 
upon Sidi Hamed’s bare skull and felled 
him to the ground. 
himself with terror, not doubting that the 
attack had come from supernatural power, 
turned to flee, yelling out ‘‘ Allah! Allah!” 
at the top of his voice. 

“Board him, Jack!” cried the gunner, 
and Jack, springing over the wall, leaped 
at a bound on to the man’s back, and, 
weaving his arms round his neck, clung to 
him with a grip which almost choked him. 
It was no wonder that the unhappy Arab 
staggered off screaming under the Varden, 
believing himself to be in the clutch of a 
veritable jin, or demon. 

In another minute the two Arabs were 
secured, the one insensible, the other 
trembling in every limb and muscle, while 


the third took to flight or hid himself, and | 


never appeared upon the scene at all. 

“What shall we do with them?” Mr. 
Selborne asked. 

“*Spoil them,”” Mr. Yapp replied. 

“You have spoilt this one effectually, 
Yapp,” Mr. Wren remarked, pointing to 
Hamed. i 

“Not quite, I hope,” said the surgeon ; 
“‘you don't know what hard heads these 
fellows have ; they are like stones.” 


“T do know, to my cost,” said Yapp, | 
looking at his knuckles, which were bleed- | 


ing. ‘Bring the fellow along.” 
“Bring them along,” said Wren, in a 


tone of authority, laying hold of the; 


biggest of them. 

They dragged the two Arabs down the 
hill, and then, having stripped them of 
their guns and knives and. 
them lying on the ground. : 

They then loosened the horses from their 
tethers. s 

‘‘Up with you,” Yapp said to the doctor. 

Mr. Selborne was examining Hamed’s 
scalp and feeling his pulse. e hardly 


sciousness. He threw some water from a 
gourd which he found upon the saddle 


into his face, and the man opened his | 


“eyes. 

“T thought so,” said the doctor; ‘he 
will soon be all right again. His naked 
‘scalp has been hardened in the sun ever 
since he was a child; it would take twice 
the weight of Yapp’s hand to injure his 
thick skull.” 

‘“Up with you, Mr. Selborne; get upon 
horseback and be off,” cried the gunner 
once more. ‘‘Why should you trouble 
yourself about that fellow? He means to 
take your life if he has a chance.” 

“True,” said the doctor, ‘but I bear 
him no malice. Come, Max, you are a 
little one, and shall ride with me.” 


* dee Isaiah v. 26 and vil 18; also Zechariah x & 


\ 


The other, beside ; 


powder, left | 


monious way in which his quarters were 
assigned to him by @ non-combatant; but 
he was getting used to it by this time. 

Mr. Yapp was not much accustomed to 
riding, but the Arab saddles are so con- 
structed that any one can sit in them 
without much risk of being thrown. They 
have a pommel in front several inches 
high, and another equally large behind, 
covered with the fleece of a sheep, and the 
stirrups are long and fiat like a fire-shovel, 
and turned up at the sides, so as to enclose 
the foot. The rider sits back, as if in a 
chair, and the stirrup leathers are so short 
as to bring his knees almost on.a level with 
the back of his horse. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Yapp’s 
Malta experiences were not likely to be re- 
newed, and the three horses gallo; off 
at the top of their speed, Mr. Selborne’s 
carrying its double burden with apparent 
ease. They had little occasion to use the 


| long, sharp spikes which were attached to 


the stirrup by way of spurs; a touch with 
the heel was sufficient. ‘Awa, awa!” 
they whispered, as they stooped down over 
the horse’s head; ‘‘ Bismillah! awa, awa!” 
and the horseei which understood the lan- 
guage, sped along as if running a race or 
showing off their powers, as they had been 
wont to do, for the gratification of their 
masters. 

“Bravo, Dea -ner!” cried Jack, givin; 

his horse the ame which he had he 
applied to it y its master, Sidi Hamed. 
It was supposed to signify that the animal’s 
specd was so great that the rider ran the 
risk of losing his hearing from the force 
and swiftness of his passage through the 
air. 
They went on for an hour or more with- 
out drawing rein, and would then have 
gone more leisurely for the sake of their 
horses ; but a true barb never trots; a canter 
or a gallop is its usual pace; and if the 
horses did not object to it, why should 
their riders? So they went on for another 
hour, and then halted under the shadow of 
a steep hill, at the foot of which a stream 
of water coursed along, and dismounted. 

The sun was now-high and the heat 
piercing, and the shade in which they 
stretched themselves by the side of the 
brook was very grateful to them. They 
discovered a supply of provisions in the 
pouches of their saddles, and made free 
with them. They had worked hard for 
some months for Sidi Hamed and his 
fellows, receiving no wages and being half 
starved for their pains, and now they 
thought it only fair to help themselves to 
what was within their reach. ‘Spoiling 


: the Egyptians,” Yapp called it, and the 
liked to leave him in a state of uncon- | 


term was not inapplicable. 

After half an hour’s rest Mr. Yapp, who 
seemed by common consent to have as- 
sumed command of the expedition, pro- 
posed to go on again. The doctor was 
very tired, and would gladly have lain still 
in the shade a little longer. He took a 
parting drink at the stream, however, and 
they mounted their horses and passed from 
the comparative coolness of their retreat 
into the heat and glare of the sunsbine. ~ 

“«* Ag rivers of water in a dry place, as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land!’” said the doctor, quoting the 
prophet Isaiah (xxxii. 2); ‘I never felt 
the force or meaning of those words before. 
Any one who wishes to understand the full 
significance of Scripture language must 
become acquainted with the localities and 
circumstances from which its metaphors 


are drawn, Nowhere else can water be 
so precious or a shadow so refreshing. 
Such is our gracious Lord to those who 
seek Him ; ‘ rivers of water;’ ‘the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.’” 

They cantered on for another hour; they 
had then covered at least five-and-twenty 
miles. Sidi Hamed and his companion had, 
no doubt, been freed from their bonds by 
this time, and might be following them, 
with, perhaps, others of their tribe; but 
there was not much fear that they would 
overtake them. The horses seemed very 
well satisfied with their new masters, and 
carried them willingly and well. 

‘There is a great deal of nonsense talked 
about the Arabs and their horses,” said Mr. 
Yapp, with an air of profound wisdom. 
“T don’t pretend to understand horses 
myself, and when they talk about a horse’s 
mettle, I think a deal more of the metal I 
have been accustomed to on the gun-decks. 
I know what they are, and what they can 
earry, and how far; but you never can tell 
what a horse is or what he can carry till 
you try it. Remember those horses we used 
to ride at Valetta? They were bigger and 
better to look at than these here Arab 
steeds, but they couldn’t carry far; they 
kicked and recoiled, and couldn’t be de- 
pended on; either of these two is worth a 
dozen of ’em. And it’s my opinion that 
they are too good for their masters—not 
for their present masters, I don’t mean 
that, of course, but for such men as Sidi 
Hamed and all the rest of his lot. 

“An Arab, they say, looks upon his 
horse as something sacred. His affection 
for him is an article of faith, a part of his 
religion. The prophet was fond of horses, 
and the Arab must follow his example ; so 
he lays his hand upon his horse’s head 
every morning at sunrise, and munuurs his 
everlastin’ Bismillah! and then kisscs his 
own hand because it has been sanctified, 
in a manner, by the touch of the horse. 
But for all that he don’t mind prodding 
him with a spur two or three inches 
long like a spit, till the blood runs down 
his sides and drops to the ground. And 
see how he leaves Bim hobbled in the sun, 
while he himself lies down in the shade. 
Sec how he gallops him about for his own 
pride or pleasure, till the poor brute can 
hardly breathe or stand. And then he calls 
him by his pet name, and kisses him on the 
nose, and won't part with him at any price. 
It is a heap of contradictions. An Arab’s 
horse is as hard-worked as any hackney- 
coachman’s brute in London, and a deal 
worse fed and cared for.” 

‘* I don’t see so very much beauty in the 
make of an Arab horse,” the doctor said. 
“They are very small; big enough, per- 
haps, for @ midshipman, but out of all ~ 

roportion for a gunner. The eycs are 
Peentiful, "tis true, and the head well- 
shaped, but they are not much to look at, 
asarule. They can go, though, and their 
action is lovely; such ease, such gentle- 
ness, such speed, such endurance! See 
how lightly they put their feet down, even 
when carrying double, as if they were 
galloping over egg-shells and did not 
mean to break them. Oh, yes! they are 
beautiful in their movements, and are 
never tired. We will have another spin 
with them presently, and then cast them 
loose to browse upon the herbage, and tu 
return, if they will, to their owncrs.” 

They did ag Mr. Selborne had proposed, 
and then walked on some miles on foot. 
At sunset they reckoned that they had 
made not less than fifty miles since morn- 
ing. They had fallen in with some Moors 
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in one place, and had seen an encampment 
of Arabs in another, but had passed’ both 
at a distance without drawing rein. To- 
wards evening the country through which 
they passed began to wear a different 
appearance, being more fertile and better 
watered. Flocks of sheep and goats were 
to be scen feeding by themselves; or, per- 
haps, under the care of a solitary Arab, 


| whose form might be detected doubled up 


in the angle of a wall, asleep in his ber- 
nous. 

They scarcely knew whether to con- 
gratulate themselves on these tokens of 
[civilisation or the contrary. They did 
not wish to risk meeting any of the natives 
while it was possible to keep out of their 
| way, but it was evident that they could 


, not expect to travel much farther through 
the country without being discovered. 
While they were discussing this subject 
; with themselves, suddenly on mounting a 
| hill they found themselves in the imme- 
: diate neighbourhood of an Arab cncamp- 
| ment. 


(To be continued.) 


MEN WHO ARE TALKED ABOUT. 


V E give herewith portraits of four men who, 
in different walks of Jife, have achieved 
an eminence that must have made their names 


occupation consisted in passing from carriage to 
carriage, through the connecting passage, while 
the train was en route, and offering newspapers, 


success, and even obtained notice from the 
“Times,” as being the only newspaper published. 
and printed in a train. 


Thomas A. Edison. 


more or less familiar to all readers of the Boy's 
Own Paper. 

We start with Mr. Edison, because, while at 
the outset possessing none of the social and educa- 
tional advantages of such children of fortune as 
Sir John Inbbock and the late Dr. Darwin, he 
yet by sheer force of indomitable perseverance 
and grit has won his way td the front. He 
wight not inaptly be described, indeed, as the 
“boy who determined to succeed,” and affords 
a capital example of how often pluck and genius 
have overcome the obstacles of deficient educa- 
tion in childhood and poverty in youth. His 
yast successes have been so remarkable, his in- 
dustry is so unceasing, and his perseverance in 
-overcoming failure so persistent, that if his life 
be spared he is likely to take a foremost place 
in the ranks of great inventors. 


Mr. Edison was born in 1847, in the State of | 


Ohio, his father being of Dutch and his mother 
of Scotch nationality. His youth was passed in 
the State of Michigan, and iis school education 
was fragmentary and insufficient, as he only 
‘pent two months at a public school, and re- 
teived most of his early training from his 
mother, who had been a teacher in Canada. 
His real education was self-obtained, and chiefly 
gained after his nominal school life ended. 

He early displayed a decided taste for reading, 
and devoured every book of value to which he 
could obtain access. At the age of ten he had 
studied Gibbon and Henry, and began to take 
a great interest in chemistry. Owing to the 
poverty of his parents, and the number of their 
family, he was obliged early to scek a mode of 
earning his bread, and became a ‘train-bov” 
on the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. His 


Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 


' periodicals, or fruit for sale to the passengers. 
Being very successful in this avocation, he 
formed the idea of printing a weekly paper in the 


The late Charles Darwin. 


; train himself. He set up his printing press in 
| & spare compartment, and gaining the co-opera- 
, tion of the conductors and others, who supplied 
| matter for publication, he brought out a paper, 
| sixteen ches by twelve, which he named the 
, Grand Trunk Herald,” which was a pecuniary 


Edward Whymper. 


He now entered with renewed zest upon his 
chemical studies, and set up a little laboratory 
in the same place as his printing press ; but his 
scientific labours came to an untimely end, for 
having by some accident managed to set fire to 
the carriage, not only was all his apparatns de- 
stroyed, but he himself was personally castigated 
by the irate conductor. A second attempt at 
editorship also caused unpleasant results to poor 
youn; ison ; for having started a paper. 
called ‘‘ Paul Pry,” at Port Huron, an enraged 
reader, who imagined himself insulted, pitched 
the youth bodily into the river. We next find 
him lesrning the art of telegraphy, instructed 
by a grateful station-master, whose child he had 
saved from being run over bya train. Such 
good use did Edison make of this opportunity, 
that he became so efficient as to obtain the 
highest salary attainable as a telegraphist, and 
was able to repair the apparatus. He now be- 
gan to search for new methods of sconorn tone. 
expense and labour in the use of electricity, an: 
by patient and persistent work, rather than 
brilliant conceptions, soon made his name 
known. He originated the plan of making 
| single wire do double work, and in 1874 devised 
quadruplex telegraphy, by which m could 
be simultancously transmitted from both ends of 
the wire, and four currents of different strength 
and direction utilised at the same time. He 
discovered, too, a plan by which Morse record- 
ing instruments could be worked with immens: 
rapidity, without a magnet, and so numerous 
were the improvements he originated, that he 
’ obtained eighty-nine patents, eight of which 
| were for variations in the Morse register, eight 
to the duplex and quadruplex transmission of 
messages, thirty-five to automatic and chemical 
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telegraphs, and thirty-eight to telegraphic 
printing. 

One of Edison's earliest inventions was the 
electric pen, an ingenious scientific adaptation, , 
and later he astonished the world with the mar- 
vels of the Phonograph, Micro-taximeter, Carbon 
Telephone, and other clever contrivances. He 
also, from sutfering from deafness in one ear, has 
contrived an instrument of great utility in simi- 
Jar cases. He receives very large suma from 
the profit of his discoveries, which he employs | 
in the search for new inventions. He has a | 
Jarge laboratory and manufactory at Menlo Park, 
New Jersey, and employsa number of workmen. | 


‘We now come to our second portrait. Though 
primarily a City man, and a banker by profes- 
sion, Sir John Lubbock has, in his spare hours, | 
devoted himself to science with such zest as to | 
secure for himself a distinguished place amongst | 
the leading scientists of the age. Sir John was | 
born on the 30th April, 1834, and is the eldest 
son of Sir John William Lubbock, Bart., who ; 
also, though in a different line, attained to co! 
siderable scientific eminence. He died in 186. 
when his eldest son, the present baronct, suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates of the family. 

The carly education of Sir John was received 
in a private school kept Wy Mr. Waring, while 
his scientific tastes were fostered and encouraged ' 
hy his father. In due time he went to Eton, | 
Where his tutor was Dr. Birch, In the usual : 


course he would have gone to one of the Univer- 
sities, but, owing to the illness of his father’s 


‘ two partners, it was thought desirable to remove 


him trom school at the age of fourteen to the 
bank in Lombard Street, and here he received 
thut business training which he has since turned 
to such good account in Parliament and else- 
where, while the study of natural history has 
formed the recreation of his leisure hours. In 
1831 he was President of the British Associa- 
tion, when he delivered a remarkable address, 
and he has also been chosen president of man; 
other learned bodies. His published studies of 
Bees and Ants should be read by every lad with 
any tuste for natural history, and might very 
possibly prove the means of exciting such a taste 
even in those not at present possessing it. 

Mr. Edward Whymper has several claims on 
tho attention of readers of the Boy's Uwn 
Paren. As an artist he has contributed some 
of the most attractive pictures to our columns ; 
while the account which we gave in our first 
volume of his Alpine adventures will have 


served to familiarise ‘‘our boys” with perhaps 


the most successful mountain climber of our day. 
Since then he has attacked and conquered Chim- 
borazo, fully describing the difficulties and 


success of the feat in 4 beautifully illustrated | 


volume to be published by Murray. 


The late Charles Darwin, grandson of the 
celebrated Erasinus Darwin, and himself the 


celebrated author of “The Origin of Species,’ 
was born at Shrewsbury on February 12th, 1809. 
He attended the public grammar-school of thet 
town for several years, under Dr. Butler, after- 
wards Bishop of Lichfield, and when sixteen 
years oll he was sent to Edinburgh, where for 
two years he studied at the University, giving 
| special attention to marine zoology. In 1828 
he went to Christ College, Cambridge, gradu- 
ating B.A. in 183], and M.A. in 1837, He mado 
grent progress in his special studies, and in 1831, 


y | when a naturalist was wanted to accompany the 


second surveying expedition of H.M.s, Beagle in 
the Southern Scas, Darwin offered for and 
mas given the ap cintinant. He served without 
salary, and partly paid his own expenses, on 
cofdition that ho should have the pariny dis- 
posal of his zoological and geological collections. 

n this long voyage, we are told, he was never 
able to overcome a tendency to sea-sickness, 
from which at times he suffered severely ; but, 
in spite of this drawback, he persevered in his 
investigations, with what result all the world 
now knows. Without adopting the Darwinian 
theory of “evolution,” or the development of 
all creatures (man included) from lower forms of 
life, we cannot but admire the author's shrewd. 
A powers of observation and patient industry. His 

latest work, published not long before his death, 
on Farthworms, could hardly fail to interest any 
intelligent boy, and might be read with advan- 
' tage by all. 


STRANGE WEAPONS, AND STRANGER WAYS OF USING THEM. 


Rom the stick, 
stone, or 
club carried by many a savage hunter to the 
intricate and carefully-finished piece of me- 
chanism which forms the equipment. of the 
sportsman of civilised countries is a very long 
stride, but between these two extremes are to be 
found a number of weapons and devices for cap- 
turing and destroying the various wild animals 
-or even man himself—which, as the invention 
frequently of beings who occupy a very low posi- 
tion in the human scale, cannot but raise a 
feeling of admiration and astonishment. It is 
of some of these I purpose to speak in the 
present article. 
If you will look at the top left-hand corner of 
the illustration on page 765, you will sce a re- 
presentation of the hunting of horses by means 
of that terrible weapon of Central America, the 
lasso, Without the lasso, the Mexican owner 


(See page 765.) 


of large herds of half-wild horses wonld find it 
utterly beyond his power to capture the mem- 
bers of his flock, either for the purposes of sale 
or of ridding them of the numerous insect pests 


which in many cases would make short work of | 


the unfortunate animals whom they persecute 
with their attentions, 

Let us see how the vaquero goes to work. 
Armed with his lasso—which is composed of 
three strips of raw leather, plaited, and is about 
forty feet in length—and mounted on a power- 
ful horse, he follows the animal he has selected 
until he finds himself within a proper distance 
for throwing his weapon with the best effect. 
Seizing the iron ring which is attached to one 
end of the lasso with his left hand, he draws 
the lasso throngh it with his right, and, stretch- 
ing out his arms so as to make a noose of some 
six feet in length, he grasps the ring with his 
right hand, whirls the noose several times round 
his head and hurls it with unerring aim, sel- 
dom failing in placing it around the horse’s 
neck, The noose immediately runs up tight, 
when a dexterous twist causes a coil of the lasso 
to encircle its nose, and the interruption of 
respiration which ensues brings the horse to a 
dead halt. The vaquero then springs from his 
steed, carefully approaches the captured animal, 
bandages its eyes with his handkerchief, and 
speedily relioves it of the pests which would 
otherwise literally devour it. 


thongs are plaited and interlaced, the other ends 
being connected together by a short piece of 
raw hide. The Indian twists the bolas round his 
body in such a way that it can be immediately 
detached when opportunity occurs for its use. 
| He then, with a preliminary whirl around his 
head, launches it at the mark, be it man or 
beast, and such is the dextority with which it 
i is thrown, that he can either cause it to slay 
outright by twisting round the neck of the 
victim and choking him or dashing out his 
brains with the heavy balls, or he can con- 
tent himself with simply breaking a limb or 
merely twining the thongs around the body and 
' causing the balls to fall in such 1 way as to 
| hamper the movements of the swiftest animal, 
jand give the hunter time to approach and 
| secure it. Our illustration represents an Indian 
| of the Pampas, returning home by moonlight, 
‘attacked by a jaguar, which he is keeping at 
; bay by striking at it with his terrible weapon. 
John Chinaman's method of taking ducks is 
; a sample of the ingenuity and wiliness which 
; form a staple part of the character of the 
“heathen Chinee.” John sees a flock of ducks. 
| disporting themselves on the surface of the 
iriver, and, getting above stream, cautiously 
| launches a gourd from the bank, which is soon 
| carried into the midst of the feathered bipeds. 
| Of course, a vast amount of quacking imme- 
| diately ensues ; but presently the ducks’ sus- 


Somewhat akin to the lasso is the bolas of | picions are overcome, and they allow the suc- 


the Indians of the Pampas, Patagonia, and other ' cessive gourds that John sends out to make their 
rts of the great American continent. This | way amongst them with less and less comment. 
formidable weapon is composed of two thongs ' Now is John's opportunity, and, placing over 
formed of several strands of raw hide, plaited ' his head a gourd, which he has carefully ho!- 
together, and measuring from four or five to ‘ lowed and provided with loopholes for looking 
nine feet in length. At one extremity of each ' through, he wades cautiously into the stream, 
thong is a ball of stone, iron, or copper, as the | and presently is in the midst of tho feathenst 
case may be, the latter being the most valuable | convoy, the whole of his body being conceale:! 
on account of its superior weight, and therefore | beneath the water. The ducks sce nothing 
the smaller size which the balls may be made, | suspicious in the arrival of the new gourd, and 
and the consequent greater handiness of the | one after one they are dragged beneath the 
weapon. When stone is used, the bolas are! water without a sound, and fastened to the 
about as large as a cricket-ball, and are fashioned , girdle of our friend, who in this way reaps s 
with great care by the Indian women, the | splendid harvest. i sat 
gtinding of one stono to acircular shape making ‘The unfortunate duck is made the victim of 
a good hard day’s work. The balls are then | another fraud in the swampy Lincolnshire fers. 
placed in bags of leather, which have a num-, There, on the broad shects of water which 
r of holes round their mouths, into which the ; form the distinctive feature of the district, the 


trapper builds a long tunnel of wicker-work, 
which is bedaubed with clay, half concealed 
with rushes, and made to look: as innocent as 
possible. Then he sets afloat two or three 
earefully-trained decoy ducks, which, getting 
amongst the flock of wild ones, gradually lead 
them to the mouth of the tunnel. In this 
work the decoys are assisted by dogs trained to 
run along the banks, and, by their barking, 
frighten the wild birds, and drive them in the 
required direction. Led by the decoys, they 
are only too gla: to take refuge in the innocent- 
looking tunnel, but at the other end the hunter 
is waiting for them, and, once within the mouth 
of the deceitfnu! haven, they have passed far to- 
wards that bourne from which no duck returns. 


Hero is a plan adopted by the nts on 
the French side of the Pyrenees for tho cap- 
ture of the flocks of birds of passage which at 
certain periods of the year pass through the 
country which they inhabit, and generally for 
taking all kinds of birds that fly in flocks in 
that part of Europe. In the present case‘the 
hunters are engaged in snaring wood-pigeons. 
Only one man is shown in the illustration, but 
it is customary for the inhabitants of the vil- 
Jages to combine together to erect a number of 
tripods, which rise to a height superior to that 
of any of the trees in the neighboutiood, and 
on the top of each is placed a hunter, provided 
with a sort of kite in the shape of a sparrow- 
hawk. At some considerable distance from the 
tripods are a number of nets, suspended between 
the trees so as to form a vertical wall of net- 
work, rising to a height of thirty, forty, fifty, 
or sixty feet and upwards. Upon the ground, 
in the little hut which is seen on the right of 
the illustration, is another hunter, lying at full 
length, and peering fhronh a small holo left in 
the front of his shelter-place. As soon as a 
flock of birds is descried, it is allowed to get 
between the line of tripods.and the nets, when 
first one hunter and then another launches out 
from him his sparrow-hawk ‘kite, which he 
draws back by the cord which retains it, launch- 
ing it ont again and again as occasion may re- 
quire. At the same time the whole body of 
hunters raise a chorus of the most unearthly 
cries. Frightened by the din, and the sparrow- 
hawks floating over them, the flock of birds 
gradually descend lower and lower, until, by 
skilful manceuvring, they are made to alight 
just beneath the vertical nets. Now is the 
time for the gentleman in the shelter-hut. He 
lets go the cords which retain the nets in posi- 
tion, the nets fall forward upon the frightened 
birds, and, voila tout / 


Of pigmy stature, and of perhaps the lowest 
grade of any of the races of humanity, possess- 
ing neither headmen nor chiefs, nor even proper 
naines, the miserable Bushman or Bosjesman 
of South Africa is yet dreaded and avoided by 
the stalwayy and warlike Kaffirs, Zulus, ond 
Hottentots by whom he is surrounded. So 
much is this the case that these tribes submit 
in quietness to the loss of the greater part of 
their worldly goods in the shape of cattle and 
horses, which are constantly being stolen by 
their crafty little enemy, who can hide himself 
behind a stone or a few shreds of scanty herbage, 
or, if necessary, bury his yellow body in the 
sand, which in colour it so nearly resembles, in 
order that he may escape detection.and carry 
out his nefarious designs. Indeed, it is not 
until their patience is utterly exhausted by the 
numerous depredations to which they are sub- 
jected that a number of them will reluctantly 
combine together to root out their wily foes. 
«And why is this ? No one who looks at that puny 
savage carrying a tiny little bow and a quiver 
of wretched, featherless arrows, never exceed- 
ing eighteen inches in length, and of about 
the thickness of a quill, the heads frequently 
composed of pieces of bone, and only occa- 
sionally of small triangular-shaped bits of that 
to him almost priceless metal—iron, would 
imagine that he possessed much power to 
harm any living being, much less the magni- 
ticent natives of the Cape and the adjacent 
country. But these same wretched little arrows 
are tipped with a subtle poison, which in almost 


all cases carries death with a scratch, and in | 
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some cases, according to the kind of poison 
used, causes the victim excruciating torture, 
speedily ending in the loss of reason and death, 

he little weapon is manufactured first of a reed, 
bound at one end by a piece of ligament from 
an ostrich, or some other animal ; on the other 
end is placed a piece of bone, to give weight at 
the tip, and assist the arrow in its flight; and 
next comes the sharp triangle of bone or iron 
which is to form the barb, and which is placed 
loosely in its socket, so that when it has struck 
the mark the shaft of the arrow may be with- 
drawn, but the head will remain within the 
wound. Three kinds of poison are used, the 
first entirely vegetable, the next vegetable with 
which is mixed virus extracted froin the poison- 
bag of the cobra, or some other venomous scr- 
pent, and the third consisting of the juice of a 
grub called n’gwa or k’aa, which latter kind 
causes the indescribable agony already referred 
to. It isa disputed point whether or not any 
antidote exists with regard to the first and third 
of these poisons, but in respect of the second 
the mixed nature of the venom renders the 
application of any remedy out of the question. 

ortunately for his neighbours, the Bushman is 
but an indifferent marksman, and unless he can 
get within six or seven yards of his target any- 
thing smaller than a haystack is pretty certain 
to escape unhurt. It will be observed that the 
Bushman in the illustration carries several of 
his arrows in his headdress. This is his in- 
variable practice, so that he may always have 
some ready to hand, and such is the rapidity 
with which he can snatch them from their place 
and fit them to his bow that it is no uncommon 
feat for a Bushman to get off three shots within 
two seconds. 


Now we come to what is perhaps the most 
remarkable of all weapons. Certainly it is the 
only one that possesses the power of returning 
to the hand of its owner after 1t has been thrown, 
providing qlways it has failed to hit the mark, 
and its flight has not been affected by coming 
into contact with any object. You have x0 
recently had the weapon described, at page 402 
of the present volume, that I will not enlarge 
further upon it, but will content myself with a 
description of the Australian aboriginal, as he 
appears when using this unique weapon. An 
Australian native is not overburdened with 
goods and chattels, and usually carries the 
whole of his worldly property with him. This 
consists of his loin cloth, with a cord spun from 
the fur of the opossum round his waist, in 
which is stuck at the back, and therefore not to 
be seen in the illustration, his hatchet, the head 
of which comes exactly over and in a line with 
his spine. In the same cord, which is ve 
elastic, are placed his boomerang, or kilcy, and his 
dow-uk, a short heavy stick for flinging at the 
smaller animals, In his left hand he carries his 
throwing-stick and several spears, headed in two 
or three different ways, to answer the various 
requirements of war or of hunting. See him 
when engaged in the chase of the cockatoo, as 
he crawls noiselessly towards the edge of some 
broad lagoon, yet not so noiselessly but he 
rouses the suspicion of the sentinel cockatoos, 
who draw in to the main body of the flock, 
which is asleep on the branches of the trees 
which cover the banks. Presently the Austra- 
lian springs to his fect as the birds take the 
alarm and circle in dense masses above the still 
water. Raising his right hand over the shoulder, 
he takes one or two steps forward, and away 
flies the boomerang straight before him, bat 
gradually nearing the surface of the lake, when 
just as it appears about to bury itself in the 
dark water, up it soars with inconccivable 
velocity into the midst of the startled cockatoos, 
striking right and left upwards and downwards, 
its wild gyrations rendered still more extrava- 
gant by the resistance of the birds which fall 
victims to its blows. 


Another very remarkable weapon is that in 
use amongst several of the tribes of Guiana, 
notably the Macoushie Indians, who have the 
reputation of being the best makers of it. The 
wonderful blowpipe depicted in the engraving 
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varies in length from nine to eleven feet, and is 
formed out of a recd, which must be absolutely 
devoid of anything approaching the semblance 
of a knot, and the Bre of which must not 
diminish appreciably throughout its entire 
length. Let the studious reader imagioe what 
the complete reed must be like which fallils 
these requirements. It is estimated that it 
must be at least 200 fect in length, and is 
probably an aquatic plant, the weight of 
which is supported by the water. Slender as 
tho tube is, it would readily be broken were 
it not protected by an outer case, formed of 
the stem of a young palm-tree, from which 
the pith has been extracted, and in the centre 
of which the reed is cemented with kuramanni- 
wax with mathematical accuracy. A foresight 
with a dent in it similar to the backsight of the 
modern rifle is formed from a seed of the acuero, 
and the two upper incisor teeth of a small rodent 
called the acouchi provide the backsight, which 
again bears some resemblance to the foresight of 
the Snider or Martini-Henry. The projectile, 
which is made from the leaf ribs of a palm, is 
about nine inches in length, of the thicknest of 
a knitting-needle, and is ned to the 
utmost degree. A pad of cotton is fastened at 
the feather end of this tiny arrow, which exactly 
fits the bore of the blow-tube. But the instru- 
ment is not yet complete. There remains to 
dip it in the deadly wourali poison—so deadly 
that should the Indian accidentally scratch bin- 
self with his venom-tipped dart, he immediately 
bids farewell to his friends and relatives, know- 
ing that his hours, nay, his moments, are infal- 
libly numbered. To provide against such = 
contingency he carries his darts in a peculiarly- 
spel quiver, which, whilst it permits him to 
withdraw one arrow at a time, effectually pre- 
vents the points from coming into contact with 
his hand. The engraving represents a Macoushie 
using the pipe. The moment his quarry is 
struck the poison begins its work. The bird is 
unable even to lift its wings, and after nodding 
drowsily for a few moments, it falls dead at the 
Indian’s feet. But for this rapid action of the 
poison the weapon would be of little avail, for 
in a country where vegetation is so dense, and 
grows with such amazing luxuriance and 
that a road which is made to-day cannot be 
found a fortnight hence, a flight of a very few 
yards would mean the almost certain loss of the 
animal in the tangled foliage. How the birds 
killed by so terrible a-poison arc made harmless 
food for man has not been explained by tra- 
vellers, 

Last, we come to a device which is used for 
the capture of that Ishmael amongst quadrupeds 
—the wolf. A strong stake is driven into the 
ground, and around it an enclosure is con- 
structed, without any opening whatever. At 
the distance of from two to three feet from this 
is erected another enclosure, with a door in it 
cpening inwards, and prevented from going too 
far back by a stout post driven into the ground. 
Each of the walls is of a sufficient height to 
prevent the wolf from leaping over it. To the 
stake a young lamb or kid is fastened, whase 
frightened bleatings soon fall like music on the 
ear of theever hungry wolf. At once he makes 
his way to the enclosure, and, entering by the 
door, walks round, seeking an opening by whick 
he can get at the young mutton so temptiugly 
displayed a few inches beyond his very mose. 


Arriving at the gate which bars his further pro- 


38, he gives it a push. It fastens with a 
spring, and all that remains is for the huntee to 
quietly walk in, bind the wolf's jaws and legs, 
and congratulate himself on capturing one mora 
despoiler of his flock. The securing of the wolf 
after he is in the enclosure is a task of no difh- 
culty, for although he will fight to the death 
in the open, when he is cornered his courage 
entirely leaves him, and he may be bound with- 
out offering the least resistance. 

At some future time we may possibly return 
to this subject of strange weapons and stranger 
ways of using them. 
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SIGURD THE VIKING. 


By Pavn Brake, Avtuor or ‘Tue New Boy,” Erc., Ere. 


N“n speedily fell, and the long coast- 
iN. line of Norway was blotted out. It 
had been decided not to run away after 
all, for Sigurd pointed out that Harald’s 
ships had not yet been launched since the 
winter, and as he only knew of the exist- 
ence of the Dragon it *was not likely he 
would come out to the attack with more 
than two or three vessels. So the plan 
adopted was as follows. Sigurd was to 
sail away very early in the morning until 
he was almost out of sight of land; Bor, 
with his three ships, was to lie hidden be- 
hind a small headland ; then, when Harald 
had had time to almost come up with 
Sigurd, Bor was to follow in his rear so as 
to take him ina trap. The plan seemed 
to present a fair prospect of success, but it 
all depended on how many ships Harald 
brought out. If too many came, Sigurd 
was to fly in earnest, whilst Bor would 
continue hidden, 

With the earliest sign of day the 
Dragon's prow was turned seaward. Be- 


CHAPTER X.—THE SEA FIGHT. 


j the raised forecastle; behind them the big 
striped sail bellied out with the rising wind, 
and the eager crew were on the look-out 
for the expected pursuer. Land was 
almost out of sight when the keen eyes of 
Sigurd saw the sun strike on a sail; he 
gave a shout, which was re-echoed by all. 

“Ts there only one ship ?”” asked Gunn- 
hilda. 

“Only one at present; stay, there is 
another and another. We shall have our 
work cut out. We don’t want to fly any 
farther away, so port the helm, Ulf, and 
prepare the ship for action.” 

Everything was cleared away; bows and 
arrows were examined, spears were sharp- 
| ened, and the thongs of the shields tested. 
| During the two days the crew had lain 
| hidden up the fiord they had collected a 


large number of stones, no mean missiles | 
(in the hands of stalwart men at close | 


quarters. The grappling-irons for board- 
ing were got out, a snug place was found 


|in the forecastle for the two women to | 


“Is there only one shi 


ip?" asked Gunnhilda. 


‘Here comes Bor,”? cricd Sigurd, as 
three more vessels appeared on the scene. 
“We shall have a sharp time of it.” 

Harald scemed perplexed; he lowered 
his sail as if intending to wait for the new- 
comers, apparently thinking they must 
have come from Heldar as a reinforcement. 
But as they drew nearer he seemed to re- 
cognise the fact that they were foes, for 
hastily hoisting his sail he came straight 
at the Dragon, with his ships following 
close in his rear. Evidently his object was 
to run her down or disable her before Bor 
could come up, and then turn and fight 
the new arrivals. But Sigurd was pre- 
pared, and, as Harald approached, the 
Dragon was swiftly rowed to port, whilst 
the attacking ship passed harmlessly over 
|the waters which she had occupied a 
moment before. But a shower of arrows 
whistled from the Bear (as Harald’s ship 
was named), doing, however, no damage 
to the well-protected crew of the Dragon. 

By this time Bor and his three ships had 
arrived on the scene of action, and taking 
advantage of the way they had on, drove 
at Harald’s two vessels before lowering 
their sails. Each of the latter speedily 
had aship alongside, grappled to her with 
irons, whilst a hand-to-hand conflict 
ensued between the crews. Harald's ships 
were larger and better manned, so that 
| Bor’s Raven was needed in order to make 
| the combat an equal one. Oscar com- 
manded the chief of these two ships, ap- 
propriately called the Snake, and great was 
his wrath at finding that he was lashed to 
a ship of unknown name and fame, whilst 
the Dragon, with Sigurd and Gunnhilda on 
her, was out of his reach. 

‘Where is Sigurd?” he shouted from 
the prow of the Snake. 

“Never mind about Sigurd,” returned 
the burly Bor, as he rowed down towards 
him, ‘‘you will find me quite enough for 
you, I expect.” 

The two ships crashed together, and Bor, 
who was standing on the prow of his 
Raven, was shot by the shock into the 
Snake. Oscar dealt hima blow that dinted 
‘his byrnie, or skull-cap, but fortunately did 
not penetrate his skull. However, Bor, 
quickly recovering his footing, laid about 
him in such style with his battleaxe that 
he succeeded in gaining the narrow plat- 
form leading along the gunwale, and 
escaped from the Snake back to one of his 
own ships which was firmly grappled to 
her. Calling to his crew to follow him, he 
again leapt back into the Snake, and a 
terrific struggle ensued for her possession. 

Meanwhile, what had the Dragon and 
the Bear been doing? Harald had lost no 
time in taking to oars instead of sail, and 
had speedily rowed back to the scene of 
‘action. But Sigurd saw that whilst the 
| Bear was larger and better manned than 
the Dragon, the latter was a much swifter 
| vessel, so he decided to draw Harald away 

from the main fight, that Bor with his 
three ships might dispose of Harald’s two: 
then he would return, and with Bor’s as- 
sistance the Bear might be grappled with. 
| So again hoisting his sail, Sigurd sailed 
| warily away, with Harald in hot pursuit, 


fore the sun appeared she was three miles | lie in safety, and before the enemy were , and as Bor saw him go he thought tbat 
from land, and there was no sign of | within a couple of miles everything was Sigurd was rather a fool to try and tackle 


Harald. Gunnbilda stood by Sigurd on 


| Teady for their reception, 


| the giant Bear alone. 
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leted his task, and with the loss of one of 


is own vessela had captured both of | 


Harald’s, be saw returning to him at full 
speed the Dragon with the Bear in chase. 


So it happened that when Bor had com-' steersman obeyed. But Sigurd did not | although it has no cairn over it to marl: 
‘stop. Shouting to the rowers to pull their 


hardest, he sent the Dragon crashing into 
the Bear as she turned her broadside. The 
heavy iron prow cut through the thick 


the place.” 

‘*I do not like to think of him dying in 
the midst of all his wickedness.” 

“Nor I, but I am glad he will never bo 


“The waves rushed Into the waist of the doomed ship.” 


But no sooner did Harald perceive the 
changed aspect of affairs, than. instead of 
pursuing he turned off ata tangent and 
tled. 
«* After him, Sigurd!” cried Bor; ‘‘ the 
Dragon is the only ship that can catch him, 
for the Raven has had her wings clipped, 
and half my men are disabled or dead.” 
So Sigurd saw that the time for action 
had come, and old Ulf began to be happy 
for the first time in the prospect of a real 
fight. Swiftly sped the Bear, urged by 
-eail and oar, but still swifter flew the 


till Harald saw it was in vain to try and 
escape. After all, why should he fly ? there 
was only one ship, and it might be. possible 
to defeat her before the others could arrive. 
So, he shouted out to heave to, and the 


WHAT THE 


Dragon; yard by yard she crept nearer, | 


sides of the vessel as if they had been 
nade of paper, and in another instant the 
waves began rushing into the waist of the 
; doomed ship. A few managed to cling to 
; the prow and sides of the Dragon as she 
| shook herself free, but the great majority, 
‘and amongst them Harald, sank into the 
depths of the sea. The swirl of the sink- 
ing vessel almost swamped the Dragon, 
| though Si, 
possible. few survivors were rescued, 
much to their own astonishment, and 
treated kindly, but out of the hundred 
men who had formed the Bear's crew 
scarcely a dozen in all were saved. 

“So there is an end of Harald,” said 
Sigurd to Gunnhilda, who had left her 
| hiding-place. ‘‘ Well, he has died ag a 
true viking loves to die, in his own ship, 


d had withdrawn as far as. 


able to harm us any more, though I don't 
know if that is a Christian wish or not.” 
By this time Bor had come up in his 
crippled Raven, and loud were his con- 
gratulations on the defeat and death of 
Harald. ‘‘ The breed seems extinct now,” 
: he said, ‘“ for Oscar, his only son, who had 
| aworn to have your blood, has had tu 
| satisfy himself with his own, And now 
what’s the next thing to bedone? Attack 
Heldar to-day, or leave it till night time ‘”” 
: “Neither,” answered Sigurd; ‘I pro- 
ose that we Icave it till to-morrow. We 
‘have plenty to do to-day and to-night, 
| what with our dead and wounded ; let us 
have twenty-four hours’ rest, and then for 
, Heldar.” 


(To be continued.) 


WOLVES DID FOR THE JOHANSENS. 


A FINNISH STORY.* 


By Croxa TEMPLE, 


<* QE looks as fresh as summer time,” iis the cow of Messir Wijkander,” said | another lapful of grass, Kaisa; and then 


said Andreas, 
‘* She is as sleek as a squirrel!” said little 
Kaisa. 
‘‘There is no better cow in all Orivesi, 
and that is the truth,” decided Emil. 
‘* But she is not more than half as big as 


* The substance of this story'was told to the writer 
Jey the Inte H.B.M. Consul at Viborg, North Russia, 
aud is quite true. 


| Kaisa, doubtfully. 

| ** As big, sayest thou? It is known that 
the small cattle are the sturdiest, hardiest, 

: best-reared. Those tall cows are not of 

| pure Finnish breed, and they are apt to be 

| sickly. and pine away in winter. I would 

‘not give our Petrin for six like that of 

| Messir Wijkander!” said Emil. 

| “‘At any rate, she is well worth her 
price,” sai Andreas, gravely. ‘Give her 


do thou come away and leave her in 
peace.” 

They were Finlanders, these threc— 
Andreas, and Emil, and Kaisa—children of 
Johan Johansen, 8 man living on the bor- 
ders of the Lake Suima, one of the largest 
lakes in European Russia. Johan had 
once been fairly prosperous, but for the 
last five years he had met with losses upon 
losses. He was ill, too, and his wife aad 
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died when Kaisa was'a baby. Very sad 
hearts were those in the red-roofed house 
by the lake. At least, Johan himself was 
ead; the children were gay enough some- 
times, in spite of hard times. 

An uncle of theirs, a merchant in the 
distant town of Viborg, had sent the young 
folks a present. Three glittering broad 
gold pieces. 

. With this money they had bought the 
cow, Petrin. : 

‘We shall be as though we were rich 
again,” said Emil, joyously. ‘‘ Milk, and 
curd-cheese, and butter—why, we shall 
want scarcely anything else in the larder 
but the rye-bread. And then there is 
always the whey.” 

“‘And she will cost next to nothing to 
keep,” his brother said. “The grass is 
really wasting at this time of year; and 
surely we ought to save hay enough to 
feed her during snow-time. Wo can all 
make hay—even Kaisa!” 

The boys had really made a good bar- 
gain; their cow was worth her price. But 
even a cow cannot do all things. Little 
Kaiea’s cheeks were rounder, perhaps, for 
those cups of milk which she drank daily ; 
and some welcome florins came to Johan 
for the round yellow cheeses which he sent 
to the Viborg market. But still Andreas 
noticed that his father’s hair grew greyer, 
and his step heavier, week by weck. 

Winter came. The huge fir forests were 
choked with snow. The wide waters of 
the lake were solid sheets of ice. The 
grey birch-stems were leafless. The wolves 
howled dismally as they dashed after the 
frightened hares, who were as hungry as 
the wolves, and twice as helpless. 

“I wish we could kill a few of those 
brutes!” muttered Emil to his brother, as 
the furious howling of a pack in full carcer 
sounded through the twilight. ‘Then we 
could buy a new pair of leggings each, and 
a sheepskin coat for our Fthors his old 
ono is almost bare! Really it is hard to 
go year after year without new clothing.” 

What Emil meant was this. In Russia 
a large reward is given to any one who 
kills a wolf. The Government require the 
left ear and the right forefoot as a proof of 
its death, and then a sum is paid over—a 
sum which seemed enormous to the Jo- 
hansens. 

“IT wish we could kill a few!” sighed 
Emil. 

But wolves are as shy as they are flerce, 
and as cowardly as they are cruei. 

It is no easy thing to get those left ears 
and right forefeet ! 

° ° . * 

A thing which weighed heavily on Jo- 
han’s mind was a debt which he owed to a 
neighbour at Dornborg for flour. Little 
else but rye-bread was to be found in his 
house now; but a while ago, when times 
were better, he had bought several sacks 
of wheaten flour, never thinking but that 
he would be able to pay for it when the 
time came. 

But disaster after disaster overtook him, 
and now it was the depth of winter, and 
the man at Dornborg pressed for his money. 
What could he do ? 

“There is Petrin, father,” Andreas sug- 
gested, with a sigh. “ Messir Wijkander 
would be glad to buy her, I know. He 
has often cast a longing glance at her. He 
will give enough to pay that debt at Dorn- 
borg, and more.” 

‘* Andreas,” Johan said, gravely, ‘‘some- 
thing ails thy Petrin.” 

_The boy started. ‘‘Has she caught the 
disease ° * asked he. 
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He himself had noticed that his favourite | 
had been drooping for some days, but he 
had not cared to mention the fact to his 
father or to Emil—it would be too terrible 
if their Petrin, their one hope and posses- 
sion, should sicken of the disease that was 
devastating the cattle of all Europe. An- 
dreas had heard a good deal of that disease, 
and knew how deadly it could be. It was 
bad enough to think of selling her to 
Messir Wijkander, but to lose her by the 
murrain would be tenfold worse. 

‘Her price at best would scarccly clear 
off that debt,” Johan said, thoughtfully, 
“and it would be a pity to take thy cow, 
my boy. She is thine—thine, and Emil’s, 
and Kaisa’s; thou knowest not how the 
memory of thy kind love for me softens 
my sorrows, and brightens my life.” 

Johan was a silent sort of man; his sons 
had never heard him say anything like this 
before. Andreas looked up at him in sur- 
prise. 

“If Petrin dies, my father, you will not 
be much the better for our gift,” he said. 

“T shall always be the better for it,” the 
old man answered; ‘‘always the better 
for my children’s care. Let us come and 
look at the cow, my son; she may not be 
so ill as we fear.” 

Perhaps it was the bitter cold of the 
winter weather; perhaps the hay had got 
mouldy and ceased to nourish her, or per- 
haps the cattle plague which bad been 
raging in foreign lands had really reached 
the borders of the Suima lake. At all 
events, the cow fell grievously sick. Ina 
few days’ time it was plain that poor 
Petrin was dying. 

Where now was the hope of help towards 
that debt at Dornborg? Johan sighed as 
he remembered the threats of his creditor, 
and the shortness of the time that yet re- 
mained between him and the day on which 
he had promised to have the money ready. 
That promise must be broken, for where 
could he possibly get the needed sum ? 

He sighed, too, for Petrin for her own 
sake. He, as well as his children, had 
learned to love the creature—to love her 
gentle ways and great patient eyes. He, 
as well as the children, would miss her 
sorely if she died. 

Those mild eyes were clouded now, and 
Petrin’s skin was rough and staring. She 
would not eat, and scarcely moved when 
the boys and Kaisa came round her, tempt- 
ing her with handfuls of sheaf-corn—the 
precious corn which was for their own food 
—and bunches of winter greens. 

“Tl fear she is t_well-doing,” Johan 
said, sadly. Somehow he had forgotten all 
about that debt at Dornborg, and thought 
only of his children’s grief just now. 

‘Will she die, my father ’” asked little 
Kaisa, looking up at him with tears in her 
blue eyes. 

The boys asked no such bootless question. 
They could see plainly enough what the 
answer would be. Andreas shook down 
some clean straw for her bed, and Emil 
bit his lip and walked silently out of the 
house. 

It was hard to see their one hope failing ; 
hard that their one grain of comfort should 
be cut off. 

“Tf she dies,” said Andreas to himself — 
“if she dies we must just sit quietly down 
and suffer in silence. Will they take our 
father to prison, I wonder *” 

His heart was too sad for even that 
thought to sting him greatly; he felt too 
perumDed to care what further might» 

ye le 


The house by tho lake was built*after the 


manner of most farmhouses in Finland. 
The living-room stretched across the 
courtyard, flanked by two wings in which 
were the barns, Petrin’s abode, and the 
empty stables, where other cows and a 
few horses had been, in the better, bygone 
times. 

The fourth side of the courtyard was 
open to the road. Beyond were the ficlds 
where Johan’s scanty crops of rye and hay 
had grown, where the snow was now lying 
inches deep. Then came the forest—the 
great dreary’ forest—reaching half way to 
Viborg itself. 

There are not many inhabitants on Lake 
Suima: the Johansens’ nearest neighbours 
were fully a mile off, and they were three 
or four miles from any group of houses 
sufficiently numerous to be worthy the 
name of a village. 

The red-roofed house had never seemed 
so lonely to Andreas as it did that night! 

He had fastened poor Petrin’s door care- 
fully, after giving a last look at the crea- 
ture lying prone upon the straw. He did 
not expect to find her living in the morn- 
ing, but it was useless to stay with her; 
all had been done that the boys or their 
father knew how to do. 

So Andreas fastened the door and 
stepped back over the thick Powdery 
snow. He looked up at the sky where the 
northern lights were flashing in dancing 
streams of red and gold. He could hear 
the wild howls of the wolves in the forest, 
rising shrill and hideous on the stil] night 
air; very still it was, intensely white and 
cold and dreary. 

Within the house things were dreary 
too. The fire in the stove had burned low, 
and the lamp was unlit. Emil was lying 
on a wooden settle asleep, or pretending 
to sleep. The father looked up as Andreas 
entered, but he had not a word to say. 
Little Kaisa was trying to kindle some 
pine logs into a blaze, but the wood 
seemed damp, and after a while the child 

ve up her attempt and sat idly on the 

loor. 

And so that evening dragged itself away. 

About midnight the moon rose and 
threw its white light over the white world. 
The home of the Johansens was dark and 
silent; everybody within the house was 
asleep — everybody, that is, excepting 
Andreas, and he lay wondering what he 
should do if they really took his father 
away. Such things had happened ere now 
on the lake-side; but how it could help 
matters to imprison insolvent debtors 
Andreas failed to understand. And as for 
his poor Petrin— 

And the wolves howled so! They would 
have kept him awake, he thought, had 
there been nothing else to trouble him. 

Andreas did not see what the moon was 
looking down upon as she rose over the 
tall fir-fringes of the forest. 

Stealthy forms, gaunt and evil-looking, 
were prowling over the fair white snow. 
Two or three—nay, some ten or twenty 
wolves, mad with hunger, and snuffing the 
air as they sought their prey. 

And in the dense shadows of the trecs 
tiny dancing flames were twinkling; they 
were the gleaming eyes of wolves, and 
they shone there in the blackness like yel- 
low fire. 

They crept about, like the cunning bratcs 
they were, at first scarcely venturing from 
the shelter of the trees, bit growing boldc: 
as they saw that no one heeded them—that 
nothing was stirring either within or with- 
out the house. They could scent poor 
Petrin on her straw, and their instinct tcld 
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them how defenceless she was—dying, or 
dead already. 

Their leader, a great grey beast, the 
strongest and largest of the pack, flung up 
his head, and gave one of those long howls 
that troubled Andreas, as he tossed, sleep- 
less, on the top of the stove—the usual 
winter bed of Finnish farming lads. 

‘That howl was answered from far and 
near, and then the old y wolf dashed 
boldly across the field and into the court- 
yard of the farm. He was followed by the 
whole number; half wild with fury they 
tore at the thick door of the cow-house 
with their pointed teeth, snarling and 
snapping at each other as they crowded 
about it. 

But the stout planks were thick—too 
thick for teeth even as keen and white as 
theirs ; and they snapped and tore in vain. 

And all this time the Johansens never 
stirred. No one looked out through the 
moonlight on that struggling mass of 
dusky forms which besieged poor Petrin’s 

oor. 

The tardy sun arose the next day to 
shine for the few short hours which were 
all he could spare at that season to that 
northern land. The air was glittering with 
the sparkle of the million icy points which 
the winter’s breath had left. The tempera- 
ture was far too cold for moisture; there 
was all this glisten of ico in the air instead. 

The wolves had disappeared. There was 
no sign uor sound of them when Andreas 
opened the house door. He would have 
been up hours ago had there been any use 
in early rising; but, as things were, the 
longer people could sleep the better. 

He had kindled the fire in the stove, and 
had made the preparations for their frugal 
meal. Kaisa, poor child, was sleeping 
still, and he would not disturb her. ‘Then 
he looked out into all that glitter and 
breadth of the sunshine. His misery 
seemed worse to bear than it had done in 
the darkness. - Andreas wondered how the 
sun could shine and the snow sparkle, when 
there was so much wretchedness in the 
world ! 

Petrin? Well, he must see how she 
fared. He might as well face the worst at 
once, but whether that ‘‘ worst”? would be 
to tind that his poor cow was out of her 
pain, or yet living, he could not quite 
decide. | - 

He saw the splintered wood at the 
threshold of: the door, and he knew 
directly what had been the cause of that. 
‘“« They did not get in, though, the brutes!” 
he muttered, as he saw how the tough 
planks had withstood those terrible teeth. 

He unfastened the door. Coming from 
the blaze of the sunlight he did not see 
very clearly just at tirst. For one brief 
moment he stood there peering through 
the shadows; the next he jumped back 
into the yard and slammed the door vio- 
lently, fastening it with fingers that trem- 
bled with haste and excitement. 

‘* My father! Emil! Emil!” he shouted. 
“* Oh, come, all of you, and make haste!” 

They heard him, and came rushing out 
of the kitchen. Was he hurt? was he 
crazy ? what had happened ? 

**"Wolves!”’ he screamed, ‘“ wolves—in 
there, a whole pack of them! Oh, father, 
if we are careful we shall have them all!” 

*: Wolves?” repeated Johan, wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘And in the cow-house? How 
did they get there? , The door was fast?” 

‘Oh, yes, the door was fast! I don’t 
Imow how they got there! I don’t care 
how they got there! But thoy are there, 
and we shall have them cvery one!” 


He was frantic with excitement; he 
darted off for weapons—pitchforks, spades, 
knotted clubs, anything capable of dealing 
death-blows on the wild beasts that were 
caught in their own trap. 

Emil rushed for his father’s old gun, and 
little Kaisa came running out with a deli- 
cate spear made for killing salmon in the 
summer waters of the lake. 

“That thing is no use, child!” Andreas 
cried. ‘‘Something heavy, something to 
bang the brutes with, and stun them at 
once—that’s what we want. I tell you 
there are dozens of them there!” 

No, not dozens, but just one dozen and a 
half; eighteen great wolves, snapping and 
yapping, and shrinkivg away into corners 
as the daylight streamed in at the door 
which Johan cautiously opened. 

In all creation there is not @ more 
cowardly thing than a wolf. He will 
chase anything weaker than himself. Dri- 
ven by hunger, and secure in numbers, he 
will attack children, horses, even men; but 
once get him within walls, once try to 
make him fight fairly, and his nature is 
seen. 

He will not turn at bay, he will not even 
struggle for his life. He will snarl, and 


| shrink, and cower down, and die like the 


coward he is. 

They killed the whole eighteen, those 
boys and their father; while Kaisa stood 
shivering and quaking without the door, 


| Braying—poor little terrified maiden !— 


that the wild beasts might not tear her 
dear ones, and clasping her hands as she 
heard the shouts and cries within. 

They had a lantern to give them light, 
for the door had to be closed, and there 
was no window to Petrin’s house. 

How had the wolves got in? 

Low down, by the outer wall, was a 
small square hole in the brickwork, neces- 
sary for cleansing purposes, through which 
the cow’s soiled bedding and such like 
rubbish was swept away. 

Here it was that the gaunt, hungry 
beasts had found an entrance. 

It was only the smaller and most meagre 
of them that could squeeze through, for 
the opening was a tight fit even for their 
lavk, Near bodies. 

It was so small, that hole, that when 
the wolves had gorged themselves to reple- 
tion on Petrin’s carcass they found it im- 
possible to get out again ! 

And perhaps they did not try very hard 
to get through. They were warm and 
comfortable ; the place was dark and quiet 
—why not lie down and sleep after the 
right good meal they had enjoyed ? 

So sleep they did until that light from 
the opening door and Andreas Johansen’s 
shouts had roused thei up into agonies of 
terror. 

Agonies that did not last long, at any 
rate, for eighteen long grey forms were 
lying side by side before the shadow of the 
barn had fallen over the sunlit threshold, 
as the sun climbed slowly from the south- 
east corner of the lake. 

Andreas was standing with his feet very 
widely apart, stringing together the furry 
forefeet. that would never gallop again 
down the snowy rides in the forest in the 
track of some hunted deer or flying hare. 
The lad was flushed and excited; that wild 
battle had been enough to stir any one’s 
blood ! 

Johan was excited also. He looked 
round at the dead wolves, and then at his 
boys. 

~The Czar himself would not bring home 


; more game than that after onc of his great 


jas high as Gon the first string. 


hunting parties,” he said. ‘‘ Andreas, dost 
thou remember the reward ?” 

“The reward! Ay, my father, I have 
remembered little else since the last one 
died. Before that the work was too hot 
to think much of anything but hitting 
hard and straight. The reward! Oh, yes, 
it will be twice and three times the value 
of our Petrin.” 

At that word little Kaisa gave a great 
ery. ‘¢ Qh, Petrin, what has befallen her > 
Did those cruel wolves kill her? Our dear 
Petrin!” 

Andreas and Emil glanced at their 
father. They knew that had Petrin lived 
she must have been sold, and they knew 
also that those forefeet weve worth a 
great deal more than their ailing cow. 

**God has been good to us, my lads,” 
Johan said, and he lifted his cap and bowed 


| his head. 


“Will this pay the dcbt, the whole of 
the debt at Dornborf’?”” Andreas asked. 

‘* Ay, lad, and more than pay it. There 
will be something towards buying another 
Petrin in the spring.” 

But little Kuisa wept for her pet. There 
might be a new cow in the stall, but ano- 
ther Petrin’ No, never that! 

Nine winters have gone by since that 
day, and the two sons of Johan are known 
on all the lake-side as hunters of renown. 
There is not one cow alone, but many in 
the farmstead now, and a strong horse 
besides. The evil days -have pascal by for 
the Johansens, But never again, fortunate 
and brave as are Andreas and Emil—never 
again have they killed eighteen wolves as 
one morning’s work ! 

And there is a strong iron grating across. 
that square hole in the outer wall. 
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THE VIOLIN: AND HOW TO 
PLAY IT, 


PART 11.—ON TUNING THE INSTRUMENT— 
BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS—HULDING THE VIOLIN 
AND BOW, 

Tr my last paper I spoke chicfly about tho 

instrument and its belongings. I gave 
hints about—(1) the kind of talent a boy should 
be sure he possesses before attempting to learn 
this king of musical instruments ; (2) the age to 

commence; (3) about purchasing a fiddle; (4) 

how to know a good bow ; (5) the fiddle-pegs ; 

(6) the sound-post, the bridge, and the tail- 

piece ; (7) the strings and how to buy them ; (8) 

the resin and how to use it ; and (9) about the 

mute. 

Well, now, before attempting to play a single 
note, your violin must be in perfect tune. For 
a time you will find a difficulty in getting it so. 

It is usual to advise the amateur to tune his 
second string up to the pitch of a by means of 
a tuning-fork. The string ought certainly to 
be up to pitch if you are to play along with 
other instruments, but it need not be so for 
amateur practice. Perhaps you may not have a 
pitch-fork, and again, when a violin is tuned 
high the strings are more apt to break. How- 
ever, as the voice aids you in tuning and keep- 
the instr@ment in tune, the violin ought to 
tuned so high that it will be no great strain for 
you to sing the lower a, that is the open bass 
note. If your voice is one of ordinary compass, 
you will then find but little difficulty in singing 
Nevertheless 
the a string (see Fig. 1) is the first to be put 
into the pitch you desire. Then the third 
string is tuned a fifth lower, counting from a, 
thus—a G F E Db, and counting from p, the 
bass string another fifth lower, and the first 
string counting from a on the second a fifth 
higher, thus Db, c, B, A, G for the bass, and 
A, B, ¢, D, # for the tenor, or first string. 
Study this on the finger-plate, please. 


This plate, by the way, gives you the position | 
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of the fingers on the ebony finger-board, their 
<listance from each other, and from the nut. It 
would not be a bad plan to mark these notes on 
the finger-board of youg violin, so that you may 
know where to place the fingers in order to 
bring out the notes true. 

Referring once more to the finger-plate, you 
will see there are five notes on each string. 
Beginning with an open bow on the bass string, 
you bring out G ; with your first finger placed in 
the position and at the distance from the nut 


bt or StlverS' lung. 


write scales and exercises for you, and the 
editor, 1 do not doubt, would endeavour to print 
them, but as instruction books are so cheap it 
would be unfair to put such a tax upon his 
valuable space. 

Are books absolutely necessary? you may 
ask me. Assuredly they are if you would learr 
to play from music, and to play well. When 
I began to learn I was living in a remote count 
district, and had at first no book. I had this 


advantage, however—I had u good ear. I knew 


: to a good method of playing. 


i However, I shall mention the cheapest book 
| 1 know to begin with 
{ son’s Violin Tutor,” and is published by Messra 
Cameron and Scott, of 47, York Street, Glas 
| gow, at the low price of sixpence. It has evi: 

dently been well appreciated, for it has reached 
its sixtieth thousand. 

One ot the beauties of this little book is this: 
it gives, in fifteen expositions, a complete cate 
chism of music. It tells you all about (1) clefs, 
(2) notes, (3) rests, (4) sharps and flats, (5) single 
and double bars, (6) graces, (7) intervals, ‘8) 
scales, (9) major and mifior keys, (10) expression, 
| (11) time, etc., etc. It then goes on to give in- 
| structions in the method of playing the violin, 
j and the main portion of the work is filled with 
a good selection of easy melodies—English, 
' Irish, Italian, and Scotch. 

1 heartily recommend this book to the young 
student—but hold! I am not going to let you 
off with paying only sixpence. Assuredly not. 
and I would not have your interest at heart if | 
did. Half-a-crown, please. Thanks, and here 
is ‘‘ Farmer’s Violin School ” for you. It is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Brewer and Co., 23, Bishops. 
gate Within, London, and is really an excellent 
work, and one which it will be good for you to 


therein indicated you bring ont a; with the! 
second finger at the distance indicated the note 
u, with the third finger c, and with the fourth or | 
little finger D. In the same way on the third 
string you bring out the notes: p open string, E 
first finger, F second, o third, and A fourth finger. | 
But you will observe that the p brought out with 
the fourth finger on the bass string is the same 
as the open third; the A, brought out with the 
fourth finger on tho third string, the same as 
the open second ; and the £ of the second string | 
is the open first. This then gives you a key to 
tuning your fiddle, which it will be well for you | 
to use until such time as by simply drawing the 
bow across any two strings at a time you can : 
tell whether or not they are tuned to fifths. 
Having then brought your second string up to the , 
pitch required, turn up the third string yntil your 
little finger placed at a on it brings out exactly 
the same note as the bow drawn over the open 
second. This being accomplished, turn up the , 
hase string until your little finger placed at p ' 
en it is in perfect unison with the open third. | 
Then turn your first string up until a bow on | 
that string open brings out precisely the same 

note that your fourth or iittfe finger placed at + 
=on the second does. Then your fiddle is in | 
tune, and you may proceed slowly to try the, 
notes in the gamut with the long, steady bow, 
for there is no use in practising half bows or 
short strokes until you have managed this. And 
now we are arrived at that stage that neither I 
as teacher, nor you as pupil, can advance much | 


! beginner than those on the natural key. 


probably hundreds of airs, which I could whistle 


‘oceupy a whole year in studying. 


Let. me 


and sing correctly enough, and, as violinists | earnestly recommend you while doing so to te 


were plentiful about, 1 sometimes had the ad- 


vantage of hearing fairly good playing. Another | 


boy—dear Dem Martin! Are you alive? How 
I wept when you crossed the wide Atlantic! 
How much I would like to see you once again— 
this boy Dem, taught me where to place my 
fingers and how to grind—tr rather a 
out, ‘There isa happy land” and *“ Auld lang 
syne.” I simply stock to the fiddle after that. 
It was years before 1 saw a book, and when I 
did, and began to etudy it, I found I had been 
playing on one key only—namely, D, two sharps, 
or it might have been G, one sharp, I forget 
now which. But of one thing I am sure: in- 
stead of going boldly to work, and learning to 
play on every key, I took to transposing the , 
tunes I wanted to learn from the music. This | 
was lazy and even laborious work, although | 
finally became so able a transpositor—if I may | 
so term it—that I could transpose, mentally, 
as rapidly as I could psy: | 

Probably airs on sharps are more easy for a | 
Thave | 
well considered the matter, however, and I | 
therefore, with all respect to far greater teachers 
than I can ever be, advise you to begin on the 
natural key. 


| careful to play in time. 


Use your utmost en- 
deavours to do so, and, if possible, get some 
one who can play to give you a lesson or two 


Fgh 


by playing over the exercises and scales with 
you, and also the airs. If you possess a good 


Now as to the question of books for the be- 
ginner, I have no desire torecommend expensive | 
works, but the best are certainly the cheapest | 


in theend. You cannot get on without books . 


ear, it is wonderful the effect that hearing tun- + 
well played will have on you—and, 1 may ad, 
of secing tunes well played, for by hearing ani 
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seeing you learn expression, graces, and method 
in bowing and fingering. 

Farmer begins by teaching the rudiments of 
music, giving, among other things, the relativ, 
length, or value, that the notes bear to each 
other. Then he gives the gamut, and an example ! 
in tuning ; then goes on to instruction in hold- ' 
ing the violin and bow, etc. ; then exercises on | 
open strings and on the natural key, and easy 
exercises with various bowing, scales on different | 
keys, and airs on each. It is a book you would 
not tire of for years, because remember what I 
said before, you can never expect to master the | 
violin. No one, I believe, ever played well : 
enough to quite please himself, albeit the plea- | 


sure one derives in playing when he is entirely ly 


en rapport with his instrument, when his whole 
soul breathes through it and wails out in the 
weird, wild notes elicited by finger and bow— 
the pleasure, I say, is intense. i 
And now, one shilling more, please. You 
give it ungradgingly now, and it is well spent, 
for here I have ‘‘ Henning’s First Book for the 
Violin” (Messrs. Boosey and Co., 295, Regent ; 
Street, London). It contains complete instruc- | 
tions, and one hundred and sixty scales, exer- 
ises, and studies. ‘*The merit of this work,” 
1ys the editor, in his preface, ‘‘ consists in the 
elaboration of its numerous and slowly pro- 
gressive exercises, which, if conscientiously 


| 


! 
| studied without any omissions [the italics are 


mine], will help the student to surmount the 
many difficulties that impede his first steps.” 
In this book, to each scale and its appended 
, exercises, some duets are given for the purpose 
of making the pupil independent in the exer- 
cise of time. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show the method of holding 
the violin ; Figs, 4 and 5 show the method of 
holding the bow. 

These illustrations speak for themselves, but 
it occurs to me to say that the violin should be 
held a little to one side—with a bit ofa list, a 
sailor would say—the end of it resting on the 
left collar-bone, so that when the chin is lowered 
n it, it falls a little to the left of the tail- 
piece. The neck of the fiddle is held between 
the inside of the thumb and knuckle-joiot of 
the first finger, but the fork between these two 
should not touch the fiddle-neck. Do not touch 
the neck with the wrist either, and the elbow 
should be kept well under the violin. 

Hold the bow with the fingers and thumb of 
the right hand, the fingers being parallel, as 
seon in the illustration. Hold the bow by the 
end, the thumb, slightly bent, being opposite 

the second and ring fingers. The bow must be 
| held gracefully, and not with cramped and 
‘ bunchy fingers. You must take as much pains 
, in learning to hold the bow as you did with 


the pen when you were quite a little fellow, and 
wanted to hold it the same way asa hen or a 
hoody crow would. 

The right arm, from the shoulder to the elbow, 
should be kept pretty close to the side—put a 
book under it if you cannot manage otherwise. 
At all events, it ought not to flop out like 
Hodge, the farmer's cowherd, when he is riding 
old Dobbin. Remember the Scotch proverb— 


“* Learn young, learn fair, 
Learn auld, learn sair.” 


Now glance again at Fig. 2 and you will per- 
ceive that the bow is held in a line parallel with 
the bridge. In practising the long bow from 
heel to point—which I advise you to do on the 
open strings only until you have mastered the 
way of holding the bow—you must so move the 
wrist as to keep it parallel. Do not let it fly up 
and down the strings, all over the shop, as the 
saying is. 

‘You must learn from the first to play with 
steady, firm bow. 

Practise this, then, first, and you will come 
on by degrees, There is no fear of you if you 
are only persevering and wing ‘* Where there 
is a will there is a way,” and ‘‘ Faint heart never 
won fair lady.” 

(To be concluded.) 


YACHT, CANOE, AND BOAT BUILDING. 


first laid down on chocks (pieces of wood 
raising it slightly from the ground), the stem 
and stempost are fitted and knee’d in, then the 
ribs are cut. In large vessels the ribs are in 
several pieces, scarped together, as it is very 
difficult to get pieces of wood, naturally curved, 
long enough for the whole rib—or timber, as it 
is called. But of late many vessels are com- 
posite-built—z.e., the frame is iron and the 
planking wood, which makes a lighter job. 
besides giving more capacity for stowage. But 
in building small craft, both clinker and carvel, 
the knecs must be of grown timber thus: 


AVING seen how a 
boat is built 
clinker fashion, we 
will now take the | 
carvel method of | 
construction. 

In building large 
vessels in this way, 
the keel being 


By C. Sransre.p-Hicks. 


PART V.—CARVEL BUILDING. 
{ 


knees can be cut. A would be better suited 
for part of a rib, or timber, and 8 for a knee. 
In the pisrieus part you have had explained 
how to fit floor timbers and ribs. Now in build- 
ing a model carvel-fashion, you can proceed 
either of two ways. You may first, as in a big 
| vessel, lay down the keel, stem and sternpost 
—in building always firmly secure the keel toa 
good-sized block of wood, as long as the keel, 
so as to be able to have something firm to work 
on, and also a fixed base from which to fair the 
stem and sternpost and frames from—then you 
proceed to cut out your timbers from the sec- 
tions in your plan out of wood with sufficient 
bend in it to allow the grain to run through 
the timber thus: The lines show the grain of 


A 


; the wood. In a the rib would break short off 
directly a strain came on it, but in B the grain 
runs with the curve, and therefore it is of great 
strength. When your timbers are shaped you 
must fit themsto the keel either by putting them 
short each side, and putting a floor timber 
across, or by cutting a small mortice each side 
of the keel to receive them, thus, and securing 


DD, Mortice. BB, Timber. A, Keel. CC, Rabit 
s keel for garboard strake. 
i them in the mortice by a screw. This latter 


way will only do for model boats. When you 
| get all your timbers in you must try a spline 
| along them to see if they are perfectly fair, and 
| if not, alter them till they are. But if they 
have been cut with care from the plan—which 
I suppose to be itself fair—the timbers should 
heed little or no alteration, When they are all 


A and B are pieces of boughs from which several j 


right you had better tack a riband each side (2 
small piece of wood like a spline) at the bilge, 
going fore and aft, from the stem to the stern- 
post ; and, taking each rib, this will steady 
everything. You had also better fix a piece of 
wood from stem to stern as described in clinker- 
building, and see all is fair ; you then plank up 
from the garboard two or three planks to near 
the turn of the bilge ; then leave off there and 
commence planking down from the top. In this 
way you will have less difficulty in getting in 
your planks at the turn of the bilge. The 
planks will not lap one another as in clinker 

oats, but fit close in to the rib, leaving a joint 
between the plank, which must be caulked—in 
large boats with oakum and pitch, but in models 
with whitelead. You must try and make the 
plank fit as close as possible; cut out paper 
shapes till you get what you want, and then 
cut your wood. The planks will be fastened to 
each timber by small rag screws or by nails ;. 
screws are far the best. 

The other way is to put up shadows, as in 
clinker-building, and proceed in the same way, 
except that your planks do not lap, and must 
be tacked to the shadows to keep them iu their 
places. When you get all tho planking done 
you will have to steam timbers and fit them in. 
Tf the timbers are only small you can bend them 
by wetting them and holding the side you want 
concave to the fire. Fit the timber in a small 
mortice in the keel, which had best be cut 
before you put in the shadows, and screw then: 
there, and then nail or screw your planks to 
them. This is a far quicker way of building, 
and makes a lighter boat, but not so strong as 
the first method. 

There is another method, which is much used 


| A, Half-shadow. BB, Slots cut for ribandi 
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\ 
lately for building racing canoes, models of! 
American canoes, etc., aud that is the riband 
carvel. Perhaps later on you may have an 
article on building such boats, and then thie 
method of building can be gone into more fully. 
For your purpose, it is enough that you can 
proceed in the way last mentioned, with the ex- 


AA, Planks, B, Stringer shown in the dotted line 
at each edge of the planks. 


AA, Ribands. BB, Shadows, C, Transome. 


ception that yon will have to cnt slots in your; the upper and the upper edge of the lower 
shadows just where your planks will meet each . planks are screwed on to the stringer behind 
other, so as to fit in a stringer or riband, which | as shown. Sad ‘ 
will run fore and aft at the back. of-the juncture! In this way of building yon can get a beauti- 
of your planks, to which you screw them thus : | full y smooth surface to the plank, and have the 
‘The riband must be made of tough wood—elm, ! joints very tight, hardly requiring any caulking. 
hickory, ash, or oak—and be sufficiently wide | You can fit a few ribs in where required. 

to take a screw each side. The lower edge of; (To ve continued.) 


THE VOYAGE OF THE EVANGELIST CANOE. 


By tus Rev. Frep. C. B. Farner. 
(Continued from page 70.) 


nipay, January 31st.—It was eight o'clock ! to attend to the canoe first ; so I took out my 
before I rose from my hard bed in the canoe ; ' heavy packages, pulled the canoe up the beach, 

the sun was shining brightly, and seemed to! and then, paddle in hand, walked up towards 
rebuke the sleeper, as he jumped up, curious to | the house. . 
see the place into which he had entered during‘ It is always a source of amusement to see the 
the darkness of the night. Climbing up the , astonishment with which, in out-of-the-way 
great masses of rock which lay upon each other | places, I and the canoe are received. 
(great waterworn bouldere), I was gladdened| As I was walking up the beach a man came 
with a most beautiful scene. The little sandy ' from behind the house, and, with a spade on 
beach upon which the canoe lay was shut in | his shoulder, commenced to climb the hill. I 
with masses of rock and a large sand-bank. , gave the Australian coo-ee; he started, and 
Three miles from the shore lay the green-clad ! then came running down the bench, meanwhile 
Waterhouse Island, and directly opposite the ; evidently looking over the bay for the vessel in 
point upon which I stood you could sce the : which I had arrived. I explained who I was, 
house of Messrs. Barrett, lying under the shelter and Jed the way to the canoe, and my new 
of a hill, just above a little sandy beach, at the | friend introduced himself as the younger Mr. 
head of a small bay. On my right could be | Barrett, and said that his uncle would be very 
secn the full sweep of Ringarooma Bay, and in ‘glad to see me. As we walked towards the 
the distance Portland Cape, the north-east | house the elder Mr. Barrett came to mect us, 
corner of the island of Tasmania, I could see; and returned to have a look at the canoe. I 
the point round which I had come, with the ; was now made welcome to the house and shown 
masses of rocks which lay thickly studding the ! into the spare room, and refreshed myself by 
sca on that part of the coast. | washing hands and face in fresh water, a luxury 

The whole landscape was bathed in sunlight, : not always obtainable by me. 
and the blue water wag ruffled by a fine easterly | ‘The friends among whom I found myself 
breeze. This wind, While it was right ahead : resembled Robinson Crusoe in living on an 
for procenting on the voyage, would carry me | island, their only companion a small boy. The 
nicely to Waterhouse Jelgn _ ‘elder Mr. Barrett had resided on the island 

In a very leisurely and comfortable manner I | twenty-two years, the younger fifteen ; the boy 
prepared breakfast, spread out the railayeTag ! had only been with them nine months, They 
and other damp things on the rocks to dry, and ! rented the island from the Government, as a 
the Rob Roy stove having boiled my last pint ; small sheep-run, keeping about twelve hundred 
of fresh water, I made the tea, and, with a rock : sheep and a hundred head of cattle, 
for my table and the provision-box fora chair, | The island is about three miles long and 
took my breakfast. | about a mile in breadth. It is a table-land, 

After breakfast I made up my usual packages, | falling on all sides by steep cliffs to the sea. 


the stove was cleaned and put away, the mug! Almost the only landing-place is the little | 


and plate washed, the clothes-bag and railway- ! sandy beach near the house. The surface of the 
rag strapped up, and then, placing everything in | island is slightly undulating, and has been 
its own place, arrangin 
off, hoisted the sail, and with a pleasant breeze | hill near the house are two home paddocks, one 
on the beam, headed the cance fur Mr. Barrett’s | in grass, the other bearing oats. They are 
house on the island. enclosed by stone walls, the work of the two 

As I glided along, the rocks, so dangerous to | men, who have gathered the stones from all 


my lug-sail, I pushed | sown with English grass. On the slopes of the : 


pass in the darkness, were avoided with the ! 
greatest ease, but I had the opportunity of 
sceing the dangers through which I had safely 
travelled during the darkness of the past night. | 
As | approached the island I noticed two black | 
dots on the sandy beach ; sometimes they sat | 
still, at others they ran about. I discovered 
that they were two dogs, and wondered whether | 
they would oppose my landing. In about half 
an hour the canoe gently touched the beach. 
‘The door of the house under the hill remained 
closed, but the dogs came down and welcomed 
anc in a friendly manner. 

No matter where I land, it is always my habit | 


parts of the island, and formed with them a 
substantial fence. 

There are pigs running about the beach, cows 
in the press pesldocks, fowls, and a team of oxen, 
which haul the firewood required for the house. 
This is largely composed of driftwood, which is 

icked up from among the rocks and made into 
heaps before being drawn home. 

The road up the hill leads to the table-land, 
upon the edge of which you find a small wool- 
shed. At the shearing-time half-castes from 
the Straits Islands are engaged to come over to 
shear the sheep, and a small vessel takes the 
wool bales to Launceston, 


The hill protects the homestead from northerly 
and north-westerly gales, and the bay is so 
sheltered that the whale-boat rides safely at 
agchor in all weathers. 

Ninth Island, some distance to the west, is 
about three hundred acres in extent, and carries 
two hundred sheep, and even # very small island 
between the Waterhouse Island and the main- 
land has been made useful by having twelve 
sheep landed upon it, the animals learning to 
find their way to all points of their limited 


turage. 
Pl could not help thinking that it was stranye 
that my friends had never gone to Launceston 
with the object of seeking a wife. The uncle 
is « confirmed bachelor, but the nephew may 
et seek a help-meet to preside over their island 
home. 

At dinner-time I was enabled to see what 
good housekeepers men can become. The boy 
laid the cloth, and home-made bread and butter 
and excellent mutton chops and good potatoes 
satisfied our wants. 

After dinner I took a walk on the table-land 
with Mr. Barrett, jun. I noticed that he car- 
ried a spade on his shoulder. We ascendel 
the hill and walked along, not far from the 
cliffs. Every now and then my friend would 
stop, dig up a weed, take it on the shovel to 
the edge of the cliffs, and throw it down into 
the water. 

I learnt that, by a little watchfulness, they 
were enabled to keep the island free from weeds 
that would injure the grass. 

As we walked along we had a very fine view 
of tho sea and the neighbouring coast. We 
passed through some tea-tree scrub, and noticed 
the sheep feeding quietly or lying down unde: 
the shade of the tea-trees. Crossing a fence, we 
came to the end of the island, which is used 
for the cattle pasture. Here you find the only 
spring, and that is brackish water, but the 
cattle drink it freely. For home use the family 
have to depend upon rain-water, caught anl 
stored in an iron tank, and, by sinking barrl- 
into the sapd at the foot of the hill, a little 
fresh water filters into them at times. 

On returning from the walk I arranged canoe 
outfit,;washed out a towel and handkerchicf : 
meanwhile Mr. W. Barrett and the boy cleaned 
out the iron tank. 

In the evening I wrote up my log. Mr. 
Barrett told me some of their experiences on the 
island. They were not so lonely as many people 
thought. The little bay upon which the hous 
stood was a secure anchorage for windboun! 
vessels, and a safe harbour in all weather, 
so thut many vessels visited the island. Ther 
a steamer passed the island every week cominz 
out of Ringarooma Bay for Laynceston, aml 


| they often went off with letters to her in their 
j small dingy, and the half-castes visit them 


sometimes from the Straits Islands. 

On Saturday, February Ist, after a gol 
night's rest in a comfortable room, I arose early 
and walked down the sandy shore. It “was 4 
beautiful morning, but the wind still remain-i 
east—right ahead. 

After breakfast I took my ficld-glasses ax 
went for a walk to the end of the island I hai 
not yet visited. 

As wo sat at dinner, Mr. Barrett, jun., invite! 
me to go with him to the mainland in the whale- 
boat, it would be a fair wind both going and re- 
turning. ‘This offer I gladly accepted, and 
soon repared to start. My friend Mr. Barre:: 
placed the little dingy on end, and, his head ix 
the bow, carried the boat on his back % 
the water's edge. A large stone was placed it 
the bow. I sat in the stern and my friend si: 
in the centre, thus keeping our craft on ane’ 
keel. I suppose the boat measured about s+ 
feet long by four feet broad. A few strokes 
the sculls took us alongside the whaleboxt. 
The sail was hoisted, and in about half an h: 
we drew near the rocks on the mainland, 1 
anchor was dropped 3 We got into the dingy 
managed to land on a flat piece of rock, op 
which we dragged our boat. 

The object of our coming was to visit th 
post-office, and my young friends will perLay: 
wonder how far we should have to travel, Lut 


——__ 
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the Waterhouse Island post-office was to be 
found in the old chimney of a ruined hut. In 
this chimney Mr. Barrett had a small box, 
covered with waterproof. A shepherd, who 
came down to the coast about twice a week, 
lrought their letters and placed them in the 
box, and he took any letters they wanted 
posted to the cottage at which the overland 
mail called. We Tooked into the box, but there 
were no letters. 

We then walked about the shore a little and 
returned to the whalebost, and soon reached the 
anchorage, and in the tiny dingy landed safe on 
the beach at Waterhouse Island. 

During the evening I looked over books and 
papers lent me by my friends and retired early 
to rest. 

(To be continued.) 
RRA IO SO 


CRICKET NOTES. 
By Tue Rev. J. Pycnort, M.A. 
ON ‘GOING IN TO UIT.” 
I AM aware that I may be charged with repe- 
tition by the readers of my last article. But 
a caution against “going in to hit” is so neces- 
sary, that, though incidentally mentioned in my 


last paper, it is worth while to give something | 


like a full and an exhaustive troatise on that 
point of play by itself. A friend, once captain 
of the Cambridge Eleven, was considered one of 
the quickest men on his legs in England, and 
«lid seem an exception to my rule, and entitled 
to run in to hit: but alas! having been stumped 
six times in one season, he now no longer claims 
to dispute my precept. 

For some years 1 found it hard to believe that 
a good player should not be able to play out 
of his ground with advantage as well as in 
it. But latterly it has occurred to me that ex- 
perience was all against my theory, and that I 
could not remember one single batsman in all 
my experience (above fifty years of observation) 
who had not lost thereby more than he gained. 

I therefore proposed this question to Oscroft, 


as of wide experience ; to A. Shaw, whose bowl- | 


ing tempts running in ; to Carpenter, one of the 
best and most observing judges of the game ; 
and, last, to Mr. W. G. Grace: “ Did you ever 
know any nan who increased his average by 
vunning in to hit ¢” : 

All took time and reflected on the heavy 
valance of innings lost by catches (very likely), 
ag well as more obviously by stumping, and 
each deliberately answered, * No.” But Mr. 

: ulded this very sensible reason : 
very slow—slower than 
annot discern the hit 


ate to go in at all. 
+ Many will reply, if you go in to the right ball, 
i is overpitched, with various other 
ifs, © Why should not a man go in and swipe ?” 
reply is by a simple reference to experience 
uite sympathise with 
y and invention. I only 
say, if you can do it safely, you are the —_// 
first, after this wide and general ex- / 5 
perience of old players. fo of 
Remember, a man who ( 
goes in safely, and only if 
to the right ball, is very 
i 10t to score, or to 


2 one, 
and 
thus to gain little Y 
ornothing by his 


risk of his innings, for this reason : the right ball 
must be a straight one, otherwise you cannot 
carry a straight and full bat to it, and then 
the bowler or fieldsman will generally cover 
the hit. If the ball is wide to the off, you are 
likely to be caught at cover ; if to the on, you 
may miss, and be stumped. 

Add to this, how often do men who run in 
hit over the ball, and miss it that way? And 
why? To time the hit after the jump in is 
| difficult. If you time badly while playing from 

your ground, and playing forward, tho bat 

describes so large a segment of a circle, that 
an error in timing makes little difference ; but 
when you run in, the sweep, or circle, is a very 
small one, the bat grazes the ground almost at 
a point, and thus men miss most incompre- 
hensibly altogether. 

Once more, the anxiety and itching to ran in 
is very apt to spoil your play by rendering it 
unsteady when in your ground, and it makes 
{ you think of two things at once, and be less on 
the defensive. ‘I like to catch ’em in two 
minds,” said old Lillywhite, ‘and then down 
| goes the wicket !” and this hankering to run in 
most truly makes ‘‘ the double-minded man un- 
stable in all his ways.” 

But Mr. W. G. Grace added to his decision, 
‘* Even when the bowling is slow enough, men 
| too often make a great mess of it.” True enough, 
| far more often than not. 
| However, as to the very slow bowling of 
i Which a good player should learn to take ad- 
vantage, hear the advice of the best player at 
this running-in game I ever knew—I mean 
Wells, of the Sussex Eleven, and once one of 
the United All England Eleven :— 

“‘With very slow bowling yon must learn 
to go in, or you will be caught out. Remember, 
sir, that William Clarke, the prince of slow 
bowlers, always said, ‘If aman plays me fast- 
footed, he is as good as ready money ‘to me.’ 
The way 1 could always hit a slow Bowler till 
| he gave it up—and if one knew me he rarely 
tried it on—was this : 

“1. 1 never moved till the ball was in the 
air, but I watched the bowler’s hand, lest he 
: should send in a fast one, which Clarke often did. 
; . 2. Talways tried to get in far enough to take 
| the ball before it grounded, not merely to hit 
at the pitch. 

“*3, If I mistook the length, and found I 
could not get far enough for this safe hit, I 
stopped and blocked the ball, or played as in 
my ground. 

‘es. If E found the ball not so straight that 


I could command it, I put my bat back into my 
ground and lect the ball alone.” 

My own advice is, never to go in to sky the 
ball to long-field ; for two reasons, not only ob- 
viously for fear of a catch, but more particularly 
because if you drive the ball back with a straight 
bat along the ground you will not suffer for— 
what is most dangcrous—mis-timing a slow and 
therefore a dropping ball, and such balls are 
hard to judge. All projectiles culminate not, 
as men expect, at half, but at two-thirds of 
their flight, and then drop rather suddenly. 
This explains why men are so often deceived 
and hit over the ball, or else hit up in aira slow 
ball, This sudden drop explains also why, when 
men iiss, it is never by Hitting too far, but 
always in hitting short of a slow dropping ball. 
Even with slow bowling, I would limit you and 
say, ‘‘ You may walk in, but never run in.” If 
a long and active step will carry you far enough, 
well; but any slow ball that wants a decided 
run-in can be effectively, as well as more safely, 
played from your ground. 


THE BOY'S OWN MODEL SHIP. 
Wwu the current Monthly Part we present the 
readers with a pretty model of a ship, expressly 
designed for us by the well-known marine artist, Mr. 
Wells, that can be readily put together by every reader 
if the following instructions are carefully carried out. 

Cut carefully out the two sides of the ship, dividing 
the masts from the side where they now join. 
Bring the two parts together at the bow, glueing or 
pasting them firmly ; then put on the stern, glueing it 
to the two sides by the small red tabs. When this is 
done, fix the whole hull strongly on the water, then 
put in the main deck, first strengthening it by Pasting 
a piece of cardboard on the under side, Let all these 
dry before proceeding further. When dry, put on the 
two smaller decks (i.c., topgallant forecastle and poop- 
decks), one at the bow and the other at the stern, us 
their form indicates; bend down the small companion- 
lndders ; these will mark the distance between the 
two decks. When fixed, these small decks should be 
on 2 level with the bottom of the railings running 
round each end of the ship. 

Now cut out the masts and sails. Get some thin 
strips of wood, glueing or pasting a piece on to the 
back of each mast and bowsprit ; this will make them 
strong and able to bear the strain of the ropes. When 
the masts are ready, bore three holes (where indicated 
on the deck) right down through the decks intu the 
card or board upon which the ship rests, glueing or 
pasting them strongly. 

It will make it easier to rig the ship if small strips 
of wood or card are glued to the backs of the yards tu - 
which the sails are attached, and all parts where 
strength is required, particularly the channels. Also 
put very small loops of strong cotton to the tops of the 
masts, the yards, the points of the sails, etc., etc. ; 
these ‘will allow the ropes to be passed through (or 
tied to), without tearing away the parts by boring holes. 

Put on the three small sail, the two narrow ones 
Gibry to be attached to the bowsprit, the fore- 

ast, and deck; the 2 t between the fore 
ainmasts (stay 


Ly Tig! 
y tolour may be used for the ropes, etc., 
the two lifeboats one on each side ot 
the ship by the mizzen- 
using pieces of 
wire for davits, When 
all is finished, put on 


silk of 
ete, PI 


some smnall sprays of 
white paint with a 
paint -brush to the 
bows and along the 
sides of the ship 
close to the water- 


line, as this will give 
an idea of motion 
through the water. 
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| oy BLUE.—1. 
we may. 
i should be 
just when ripe, 

well dried in the stm before storing. 
Read the monthly Kitchen Garden. 


No, but | 
Seeds 
collected 
, and 

2 and 3. 
4. Ask your 


A. TAYLor,—Maas is pronounced Marse: 


J. H.—Do not cut the 
bird's tongue, be your 
adviser who he may. 
It is cruelty and folly : 


it often did harm, but 
never dues; |. Teach 
him to talk by being 


kind to him, loving 


him, and talking to 


him, 

EXCELSIOR.—Your 
pigeons died of canker 
of the throat. It is too 
Jute now to prescribe. 
‘The disease often runs 
u rapid course in spite 
of any kind of  treat- 
ment. 


Docemas. — Your dog 
has mange of a very 
bad form. Wash three 
times a week with soft, 
warm water and mild 
scap, and when dry 
anoint the diseased 
parts with a liniment 
composed as follows : 
-- Ulive - ofl, — seven 
ounces ; creasote, half 
an ounce; mix and 
add ous ‘ounce of soln: 
tion of potash. Give 
him half an ounce of 
castor-oil once a week, 
and well - mashed 
greens in his food 
three times a week, 
Give plenty of milk. 


ONR OF THB GUINEA- 
rics. — Yes, in due 
course, 


Roor, —To make bird- 
lime, use linseed oil, 
as mentioned a short 
tine back, or boil 
ripe mistletoe berries 
1ill"they begin to break, 
and then pound them 
in a mortar. Keep it 
in a tin under water, 


A.B.C.D.—1. The “ Aus- 
trian army awfully 
arrayed,” who “ boldly 
by battery besi 
Belgrade,” and did 
other dreadful things 
in the same allitera- 
tive style, is immor- 
talised in many places, 
amongst others in a 
sixpenny toy - book 
published by Dean 
and Son, Fleet Street. 

‘o record, 3, See 

newer, 


ND 


hea ie, Bargyr AND SINE 


Bus You WENT youn 


whist A THI EF 
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Note to Readers.—It must be clearly understood 
that we do not undertake to answer all questions 
addressed to us, nor can we keep repeating informa- 
tion. Readers should refer to the Correspondence 
columns of their back numbers before writing to us ; 
and as regards the subjects which we have already 
treated on, the simplest way would be to purchase 
the Index numbers of the first and second volumes, 
and the Index of the third volume. These cost 1d. 
each, and show at a glance what information we have 
already supplied, and on what page it is to be found, 
Then, hundreds of boys ask what we think of their 
writing, or whether their spelling is correct, but 
surely they can hardly expect us to occupy valuable 
space in answering what any one in their own house 
or neighbourhood could easily tell them. Others, 
too, wish us to find them sittiations or lodgings, to 
tell them how to increase their income, or lay out 
their pocket-money, or to undertake to purchase 
articles for them. Of course, we can do nothing of 
the kind. 

Many correspondents are not replied to in this page 
for the simple reason that what they ask us to do 
will have already been published in our columns 
before the answer could have appeared ; and this, we 
suppose, is after all the very best kind of answer. 
Other correspondents write, merely stating their 
views or throwing out suggestions. These are all 
carefully considered, but need not occupy space in 
being alluded to here. As a rule, we select for an- 
swer only such questions as appear of general in- 
terest, and in no case can even these be answered 
under from five to siz weeks from receipt of letter. 
No replies are sent through the post, but all answers 
must appear in these columns bono publico. 
We should be very glad to be able to reply when 
stamped envelopes are sent, but it would take the 
whole of our time to reply to all, and it is not fair to 
make exceptions. 


*\* All parts of Vol. 1, and all the back numbers and 
arts of Vols. II. and IIL, are still in print, and may 
be obtained by order through the booksellers. As 
many of our readers have inquired about the bind- 
ing of their volumes, we may state that the pub- 
lishers of the Boy’s OWN PAPER cannot undertake 
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any such binding. Inquiry should be made of local 
bookbinders or booksellers, who will, if desired, 
doubtless (gees tbe cases which we have specially 
prepared for binding, and insert the numbers or 
parts at a fair cost, 


J. E. and Jack.—The packets were smashed in their 


pas through the post, and evidently in 
et Liscunh ing wrongly packed. oped ought to 


send all such objects by “sky-rocketing,” i.c., plac. 
ing the address and stamp on a separate labe 
to the box, thus :— P =~ 
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MAD HATTER.—1. Vol. I. costs six sl 2. Bulls’ 
pamphlet and patent as to steamboats bear date 
1737. Jouffroy tried Hulls’ idea on the Saone at 
Lyons in 1782. Miller, of Dalswinton, and Syming- 
ton, tried their steamboat on the Clyde in 1789, and 
accomplished seven miles in the hour. The Char- 
lotte Dundas steam-tug was placed on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal in 1801. A barge was propelled by 
steam on the Thames, at two miles an hour against 
tide, on July 1, 1801. “Fulton's steamboat was tried, 
and collapsed, on the Seine, August 9, 1803, Iaving 
visited Symington, and taken notes of the Charlotte 
Dundas, Fulton tried again, and successfully, on the 
Hudson at New York, with one of Boulton and Watt's 
engines sent out to him from England in 1306. The 
Comet, the first passenger steamboat, started on the 
Clyde in 1811; the Norwich and Yarmouth boats be- 
gan in 1813, the London and Gravesend boats in 1815. 
The first steam-packet to cross the Atlantic was the 
Savannah, which reached Liverpool in twenty-six 


days from New York on July 15, 1819. The first 

English steamer from 
London to New York 
was the Sirius, in 188. 
The Sirius on 
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B. M.—The oldest newspaper is rather de 
The ‘Stamford Mercury,” started” 


“English Mercury,” dated in 1 
some way to get printed on paper 
vi mark! The “Times” was. 
the London Daily Universal 
in 1788 became the secondary 
to “The Times.” It was first 
steam in 181k 
A.P. What can it matter? The end 
world is your own death, as far as you 
ned, and it is wise to be always 
No man can fix a date for such an: 
e year 1000 was to see the end, but it did not 
De Cusa pledged himself to 1704, Swedenbors 
have 


to 1757, Bengel to 1836, Miller to 

to 1866, Mrs. Shipton to 1881, and 
been many others, and the world lives on and 
langhs at them. 
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THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL 


By tur Rey. T. S. Mitiincroy, 


Author of “ Some of Our Fellows," “A Holiday 
Tramp,” ete 


CHAPTER XX. 
Tue Arab village which the travellers had 
so unexpectedly approached, appeared 
Jat first sight to be deserted. Not a 
creature was stirring in it; and they were 
able to retreat without having been ob- 
erved.’ But this was a danger which they 
must be prepared to meet again and again 
before they could arrive at the seacoast; 
and they sat down under cover of a clump 
of juniper bushes to consider what it would 
be best for them to do. 


An old man, thin, dry, and withered, came to meet them. 
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The four Englishmen were by this time 
much more like Arabs in appearance than 
like Europeans. Their skin, tanned by 
continual exposure, was almost as dark as 
that of the natives. Their hair was lon, 
and rough, their bodies attenuated, ond 
their features thin and drawn. Their 
dress was that of their late masters, an 
Arab costume of the poorest kind; they 
had even acquired, from constant watch- 
fulness, some ef the characteristics, in look 
and movement, of those among whom they 
had so long dwelt, and could speak their 
language as faras the daily events and 
intercourse of their lives required. A few 
words and sentences sufficed for this, and 
those few they could speak naturally and 
fluently. In a country where there were 
so many different races, Moors, Berbers, 
Arabs, Jews, negroes, so many different 
complexions, white, black, yellow, and 
bronze, and so many different dialects 
and modes of speech, they hoped to be 
able to pass muster, even in an Arab 
village, as natives of one tribe or other. 
But even the natives were frequently at 
feud, the Arab plundering the Moor, and 
the Berber turning his hand against either 
or both in turn, while all were set, as if 
with ono accord, against the negro, as a 
natural object for oppression, and against 
the Jew, as worthy only to be scorned and 
plundered. 

Mr. ‘Yapp had said of these unpleasant 

varieties of the human species, “‘ We had 
better steer clear of ’em; we had better 
have nothing to do with none of ’em.” 
But it was not likely that they would be 
able to carry out his idcas.. There were 
families of all these differont types in the 
country which they were now traversing; 
and the nearer they approached the fertile 
regions of the Mediterranean shore, the 
more frequently they would be met with. 
But the immediate questien was, what was 
to be done about this Arab encampment 
which lay across their path end within a 
few hundred yards of the spot where they 
were then taking connsel together ? 
. ‘They resolved at last that two of the 
party, Mr. Wren and the er, should 
go in and reconnoitre. If they should be 
well received, they could return and bring 
in the others; if not, the doctor and Jack 
would at all events be at large, and could 
either continue their journey in search of 
assistance, or take such immediate steps 
as might be practicable for obtaining their 
release. 

The two first-named accordingly left 
their hiding-place and went towards the 
encampment. ‘i 

It consisted of 8 great number of tents 
ranged, like the huts to which they had 
been accustomed, in a rude circle. The 
tents, or dooars, were black and brown, 
made of goats’ or camels’ hair strongly 
woven together. Such was the material 
on which the Apostle Paul wrought as a 
tent-makcr with his own hands, because 
he would not be chargeable to any. The 
tents in those days were in all essential 
particulars the same as those now in use. 
The dooars in the camp we are describing 
were about four yards long and two wide, 
and were supported upon two poles, and 
resembled a boat capsized with the keel 
upwards; the sides or edges of the tents 
were turned up near the ground, the space 
being filled with thorns and bushes, so as 
to form a screen through which the air 
could pass for ventilation. 

There scemed_to be no one moving in 
the camp when Yapp and the midshipman 
entered it; but presently an old man, thin, 


dry, and withered, like a walking skeleton, | 


came to meet them, and two or three 
women and children looked out of their 
tents and stood gazing at them. No signs 
of fear or aversion were manifested; and 
even the dogs which came and smelt their 
garments scemed to recognise the Arab 
savour, and took no offence at it. 

“Salaam aleikoum” (‘‘ Peace be with 
you’), said the old man. 

“Aletkoum salaam,” Mr. Yapp replied, 
reversing the order of the words. If he 
had merely repeated the Arab’s greeting 
he would have been regarded as a mocker ; 
but he knew better by this time. In 
England two men may say ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing” to each other without giving offence, 
but in Barbary it is essential that the one 
who speaks last should answer ‘‘ Morning 

ood |”? 
Ben Min ein jeet ?” (“Where do you come 
from +” the old man asked. 

Mr. Yapp had no idea of the Spography 
of the country, and did not know the name 
of any place which it would be safe to 
mention, so he waved his hand vaguely 
and with dignity towards the south. The 
questioner was satisfied, and invited them 
to enter one of thetents. It was furnished 
in the usual style, a quern, or handmill, a 
spinning-wheel and distaff, a large chest 
painted in gaudy colours, and a few 
earthen jars being the most conspicuous 
objects. A mat or two were laid upon the 
floor, and from the tent-poles the bed- 
coverings were suspended, to be let down 
for use at night. 

A woman brought them a bow! of milk, 
together with some cake made of doora, or 
Indian corn. They took it with a ‘‘ Bis- 
millah !” and ate with much relish, think- 
ing of their two friends under the juniper- 
trees, and wishing that they could for once 
break threugh the universal rule of good 
breeding—‘‘ Eat what you will but pocket 
none.” 

“We are getting on swimmingly,” said 
Yapp to the midshipman, in the exube- 
rance of his heart. 

“ Matha teqool?” (‘‘ What do you say?”) 
the woman asked, with a look of surprise. 

“T say it is very good,” Mr. Yapp 
replied, in his bess Arabic, recollecting 
himself instantly. ‘‘ Shookier Allah!” 
(‘May God reward you.”) 

They squatted down upon one of the 
mats, as if they had never been accustomed 
to any other way of sitting, and looked 
around them in silence. Mr. Yapp noticed 
that there were no men about; there was 
not even a gun or a saddle to ‘be seen in 
the tent. But he did not like to ask ques- 
tions, and presently made an excuse for 
withdrawing. 

‘«The men are gone somewhere on an 
expedition,” he said to Max; “ perhaps to 
make a descent upon some neighbouring 
tribe. It’s a way they have in this agree- 
able country. Let us go and look for the 
doctor and Jack.” 

They found their friends on the look- 
out, but not for theni. They were gazing 
at some object in the distance coming over 
the sandhills-—a train of camels and other 
beasts of burden, carrying bulky loads, 
with horsemen riding by the side and in 
front and rear. There were also a few men 
trudging along on foot. 

“Those are the Arabs, perhaps, from 
the deserted village,” Mr. Yapp suggested. 

“T think not,” the surgeon answered ; 
“these kaflas or karwdns are usually con- 
ducted by Moors, and the Arabs often lie 
in wait and plunder them. Your friends 
from the camp are perhaps aware of their 


approach, and are gone out in search of 
pillage.” 

“‘T shouldn't wonder,” said Yapp. 

“IT should like to know where that 
caravan is going to,” Mr. Selborne went 
on. ‘It nfust be going somewhere.” 

“ OF course, Mr. Selborne.”” 

‘But I mean to some town or other, 
and most likely to the coast. If we could 
join them and travel with them it would 
be all plain sailing.” 

“Except for the Arabs,” said Jack. 

“They could not very well rob us, and 
we could not be more exposed to their 
attacks than we are now. We must join 
that caravan at all hazards.” 

They all jumped at this idea, They had 
been hoping from the first that they might 
fall in with a company of Moorish mer- 
chants, and be allowed to follow in their 
train, and here, it seemed, was the oppor- 
tunity which they desired. 

“ There is one difficulty,” said Mr. Wren, 
pointing to the clothes he wore. ‘‘ We arc 
Arabs, and these people it appears are 
Moors. They will be afraid of us.” 

Mr. Yapp laughed at the idea of any- 
body bein, ifraid of the little midshipman, 
but he did not say what it was that amused 
him. 

“‘We are nondescripts, Mr. Wren,” he 
replied ; ‘‘ everything by turns. None of 
the tribes of this country would own us; 
we can call ourselves what we like. Let 
us bear up and make towards them.” 

They set off at a run to intercept the 
caravan, but before they reached it a troo 
of horsemen appeared on their right hand, 
sweeping round at a rapid pace from the 
shelter of the hills. 

“‘Those are Arabs,” said the doctor, 
“‘and bent on mischief. Look at their 
long guns! They are making for the 
karwan, as I suspected. These are your 
friends from the village, I have no doubt.” 

The horsemen, numbering about a score, 
were now seen to put their horses to full 
speed, holding their muskets aloft and ad- 
vancing impetuously and in no particular 
order towards the caravan. Standing up 
in their stirrups, which, from the ahort- 
ness of the stirrup cords, gave them an 
appearance of great stature as compared 
with their small horscs, and uttering wild 
cries and shouts, they came galloping 
across the plain, a gang of as wild, murder- 
ous-looking ruffians as could well be seen 
in those days even in North Africa. 

The horsemen of the caravan halted, 
drew together, and appeared to be taking 
measures for defence, while the beasts of 
burden were pushed on. 

“* Now, then, what are we?” Mr. Wren 

exclaimed—‘ Moors or Arabs? It is time 
to declare ourselves, for in another minute 
we shall be between two fires.” 
. ‘It would have been better for us, 
perhaps,” Mr. Yapp remarked, ‘‘to have 
had nothing to do with neither of “em, as 
I was a-saying.” 

“We must join the caravan now if we 
can reach it,” said the docter. 

To their great relief, the Arabs, after 
threatening the transport on its flank, 
wheeled about and loped away again, 
but, circling reund, returned almost imme- 
diately to the rear, where they intercepted 
three or four of the beasts of burden which 
had lagged behind the rest. Some fighting 
went on there, the armed men of the 
troop ‘‘ going aft,” as Mr. Yapp expressed 
it, ana exchanging shots with the robbers. 

“We are Moors now,” said the doctor, 
and, quickening their steps, they joined 
themselves to the drivers of the fore part, 
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-or van, of the kafla, while the skirmish in 
the rear continued. Seizing tho bridles of 
such of the mules or camels as were 
without leaders, our four ‘‘ Moors” ren- 
dered such good service in urging them 
on that they were at once acknowledged 
as friends, though no one knew where they 
had sprung from. But it is @ peculiarity 
of those parts that people seem to come 
from nowhere, and to disappear again 
equally without observation. 


The horsemen of the party rejoined the | 


karwan after a short time, having suffered 
the loss of one mule only, with its burden. 
Two of them had received gunshot wounds, 
but they were not serious, and the surgeon 


did not offer his services for fear of betray- ; 


ing his nationality. 
They hurried on during a great part of 


the night, Jack and the midshipman being | 


accommodated with places on the camels 
in return for the help which they had ren- 
dered, while Mr. Yapp attached himself 
to those who went on foot, and attempted 
to carry on a conversation with them. 
Among these was a Jew, named Yusuf, 
to whom a part of the merchandise be- 
longed. From him the gunner learnt that 
they were already in Algerian territory, 


having crossed the frontier near Oujda, ' 


and that the karwin was bound for 
Algiers, from which place they were not 
many days distant. The doctor joining 
them, they made themselves known to 
Yusuf, and begged for his assistance and 
protection, making libcral promises in the 
name of the British nation in general, and 
of the ‘“quonsool el-Enkleez’’ at Algiers 
in particular. 

For a time Yusuf seemed to hesitate ; 
he had been accustomed to nothing else 
but scorn and persecution from Christians, 
so called, as well as from Moslems; but 


when he reflected that these were British , 


seamen who appealed to him for assistance, 
and that two of them were officers, he 


doubted not that a handsome recompense ! 
would be made him if he should succeed in ' 


bringing them safely to the eonsul, and he 
promised to do his best to help them. 

From that moment their troubles in the 
Algerian wilderness were at an end. Places 
were provided for them upon the mules 
or camels, a share of the provisions was 
served out to them at every halting-place, 
and, without any further adventures worth 
noting, they arrived at length within sight 
of the gates of the city upon whith their 
hope of restoration to their own country 
now depended. 

And yet, if they could have known what 
was in store for them within those walls 
and _ fortifications, they would have turned 
with one accord and fled, naked. helpless, 
and alone, back again to the dreadful soli- 
tude which they had left—back tothe tender 
mercies of the Arabs and Berbers— back to 
the scene of their sufferings and dangers 
and captivity, rather than have passed 
through the gates of that inhuman city. 

* * * * * 

Im order that the reader may 
anderstand how the adventures which now 
de fell the unfortunate party of Englishmen, 
who were already congratulating them- 
selves upon the end of their trials and 
sufferings, could havesome to pass, it will 
pe necessary to give a short account of 
what had been going on at Algiers during 
she period of their sojourn in the interior 
of the country, to which no news had pene- 
rated. 

Early in the spring of this year (1816), 
Lord Exmouth, the naval commander-in- 
shief.in the Mediterranean, had received 


better » 


bary powers for certain modifications 
of their customs in regard to prisoners of 
war, who, ag it has already been told, 
were treated us slaves by their captors. 
The Beys of Tripoli and Tunis agreed to 
his demands, but they were only vice- 
governors, under the authority of the Dey 
of Algiers, who, on hearing the concessions 
they had made, expressed his anger, re- 
fused to ratify the agreements into which 
they had entered, and would have nothing 
to say on his own part to the British 
admiral’s proposals. 

Lord Exmouth, after a stormy inter- 
view with the Dey, departed, with tho 
intention, as was supposed, of commencing 
! hostilities, whereupon the Dey ordered the 
; British consul, Mr. M‘Donald, to be im- 
prisoned, and the English trading vessels 
at Oran to be seized. A gale of wind pre- 
vented Lord Exmouth from immediately 
luying his ships alongside the battcries, 
and in the interval the Dey made over- 
tures for a truce, asking for a delay of 
| three months, that the Grand Seignior at 
‘ Constantinople, who was supposed to have 
' supreme authority over the Barbary tribes, 
| might be consulted. 

To this Lord Exmouth consented, and 
! the consul was releascd. But almost before 
; the admiral had quitted the coast a fresh 
' outburst of savagery on the part of the 
; Algerian pirates took place. 
| _A large number of beats from the Cor- 
‘sican, Neapolitan, and other ports were 
, engaged in carrying on a coral fishery 
‘at Bona, on the coast of Algiers, under 
| protection of the British flag. On the 
23rd of May, the festival of the Ascension, 
(at one o'clock in the morning, as all the 
| boats were preparing to hear mass, a gun 
; was fired from the castle, and at this 
signal about two thousand infantry and 
| cavalry, Turks, Levanters, and Moors, ad- 
vanced towards the river, where the boats 
were lying, and, firing upon the unfor- 
tunate fishers, as did also the guns from 
the forts, massacred great numbers of 
| them. They seized the English flags, tore 
them in pieces, and, trampling them under 
foot, dragged them on the ground in tri- 
umph. 

Although this massacre might be ascribed 
to the natural ferocity of the Algerian sol- 
diery, and not to any orders from head- 
quarters, there could be no doubt that, as 
soon as it should be reported in England, 
the ships of that nation would be sent to 
demand satisfaction for it,'and to employ 
effectual measures for obtaining by force 
from these barbarians that security for 
their future peaceful conduct which would 
in vain be expected from thcir humanity 
or justice. The Dey therefore anticipated 
war, and made immediate preparation for 
it, and the position of the British consul 
and all oper English residents in Algiers 
was anything but pleasant or secure. Their 
liberty was indeed respected, but they 
were looked upon with suspicion, and 
treated by the Algerians with ill-concealed 
aversion and insolence. 

Thus it happened that, when Dr. Sel- 
borne and his party arrived before Algiers, 
claiming the right of protection as English- 
men, but in the disguise of Moors or Arabs, 
they found themselves surrounded with 
fresh difficulties and exposed to sufferings 
and perils yet more severe, if possible, than 
those through which they had already 
passed. 


The camels knelt down outside the south 
| gate of the city, within which were two 


instructions to negotiate with the Bar- | 


others, with a guard at each, which must 
be passed before the interior of the town 
could be reached. Water was there brought 
in jars from a fountain close at hand and 
poured into a trough for the beasts of 
burden, and our travellers could have 
fancied themselves looking on at the ecene 
described in Genesis ,(ch. xxiv.), where 
Abraham's servant ‘‘ made his cumels to 
kneel down by a well of water at the time 
of the evening, even the time that women 
go out to draw water,” and when Rebekah 
came out, directed, though she knew it 
not, by the special providence of God, 
and gave him to drink; and drew for his 
camels also. 

The Englishmen, though worn and tired, 
were in high spirits, and anxious at onee to 
pass through the gates and present them- 
selves at the consulate. The Jew Yusuf 
desired them to remain where they wero 
until the following morning, as it wes near 
the hour for closing the gates. He was 
anxious that the consul should be informed 
of their arrival, in order that they might be 
placed under his protection before exposing 
themselves to danger in the streets of 
Algiers, but they did not listen to him, 
having confidence in themselves and their 
consul, 

Their poverty-stricken appearance—they 
were still clad in the old garments which 
they had worn in captivity—secured them 
a. passage through the lines of the fortifiea- 
tions, the Turkish soldiers suffering them 
to go past in company with others from 
the country, only casting at them a con- 
temptuous jibe on account of their miser- 
able appearance. 

A ghastly spectacle met their gaze as 
they looked up on apprvaching one of the 
inner gates. Two human heads were sue- 
pended by the hair from hooks projecting 
from the walls, a long streak of blood 
from cach blackening the stones beneath. 
One of the faces was beardless, and 
seemed to be that of a fair boy of Euro- 
pean origin, no older than Jack or Max; 
a little lower down a dark, skinny hand 
was nailed to the wall, as vermin in Eng- 
land are nailed to a barn door—the hand 
of one who had probably been caught in 
the act of pilfering from some one in a 
higher or more powerful position than 
himself, such being the customary punish- 
ment for theft inflicted upon those who 
are unable to buy themselves off; though if 
all the thicves in that city of pirates had 
been so punished, very few of tho in- 
habitants would have had as many hands 
to show as Nature gave them. 

They shrank involuntarily from the 
hideous sight as they passed under it—and 
by so doing would have betrayed them- 
selves if any of the natives, to whem such 
displays were familiar, had noticed their 
repugnance—and went on their way de- 
pressed in spirits at the evil omen, for such 
it seemed to be, which had thus met them 
at their entrance into the city of Algiers. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘WRECKED ON SAUGUR SAND. 


nom Lady Brassey 
receive a lett 
which a yor 


glish lad di os to 
his father his being | 
wrecked on Saugur 


Sand, in the eastern 
channel of the Hooghly. It was an Arab ship 
from Calcutta, with native crew and passengers, ; 
and only one other European on board. 

The captain and crew, we should say, had at | 
the first appearance of danger left in_Doats. 


The two English sailors refused to go with them | 
when thus abandoning the ship and the pas- ; 
sengers. These they helped to make rafts, and : 
hod given them advice as to what to do in case | 
of the ship going to pieces. They themselves | 
were clinging to broken wreckage, and were 
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_| nearly exhausted, when a better refuge was | 


espied. But we will let the lad tell his own 
story. He writes :— 

‘On Monday afternoon the wind and tide set 
us up channel again, and a squall drove us still 
farther back, when, just as darkness was setting 
in, one of the yards got adrift, and in the con- 
fusion we went upon Saugur Sand, and began 
to bump our very hearts out. The vessel having 
just come out of dock, and everything having 
been thrown on board at the last moment, we 
could not find any blue lights or rockets, and 
remained all night without being able to make 
any distress signals. Three-quarters of an hour 
after we struck we tried to launch all the boats, 
and place the passengers and as many of the 


crew as we could io them; but the first boat | 


was smashed in lowering and two nfen killed ; 


then the second boat was lowered successfully. | 


[This boat got away, parted company, the cap- 
tain says by accident, and with its occupants 
subsequently reached -Calcutta.] During the 
night (such a night! blowing hard, yards and 
masts tumbling about, natives crying and pray- 
ing) we must have gradually bumped right 
across Saugur Sand, for on Monday morning at 
10 a.m. we were in six fathoms, so we anchored 
in pretty smooth water, and waited for assist- 
ance. At grey dawn we had seen a steamer and 
two ships go by, a long way off, but there was 
hope that they had seen us and would send help. 
We had now on board about twenty-five native 
passengers and twelve of the crew, and we set 
to work to launch the remaining boat—a small 
gig. It was lying on deck, amon; 

wreckage, but after seme hard work we got it 
into the water and passed it astern. We (the 
pilot and I) wanted to put the passengers in, 
with one or two of the crew and some provisions, 
but the crew would not hear of it and at once 


took possession of it (the captain and chief | 


officers had gone in the previous boat). They 


epars and | 


put in all they could in the way of comforts, 
and then came and ordered us to go with them 
to navigate their barque to land. Of course we 
refused to leave the ship with people in he, 
and ordered them to go on pumping, but they 
were all exhausted and could not, and about 
noon all the crew, except four men, got into 
| this last boat and left us alone with the poor 
| native passengers. Well, we helped them to 
make rafts out of hen-coops, planks, chairs, etc., 
and gave them food, and advice as to what to 
do when the time came to take to the wate, 
and than we waited and watched the ship 
gradually sink. We tried to slip the anchor 
and drift ashore, but having no men, ani 
| heavy seas coming over every minute, we couid 
not manage it. At 7 p.m. she took a fml 
| plunge, and next minute I found myself strog- 
gling iu the water. I struck out and got on. 
spar, and then took off all my clothes, as | 
found they were dragging me down. I shoutel 
for Mr. E., and the next moment be was hang- 
ing on alongside of me. 

“*Soon after we made out a large flat thivz 
floating by. Both struck out for it and go: 
safely on top, when we found it was the entin 
roof of the forward deck-house. It had evidently 
been burst off in the final heave. It was about 
six feet broad by twelve long—in fact, a miz- 
nificent raft; and finding two pieces of iron 
sticking up on it, we were able to cling on 
safely. Nobody else turned up, although w 
| heard voices and cries, but in the dark whi: 
could we do? and gradually all became quit, 
and we were alone with the wind and wars 
There was a very heavy sea running, and every 
‘now and then a big one would go smack ov: 
us, spinning us from one end of our raft to th: 
other, and then we would crawl back again, 
vomiting salt water ; and at last it became such 
a etruggle, and grew so cold, that for a litt 
while I did not care whether I went or mvt, bat 
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that feeling did not last long, and when the 
moon rose we felt a little more cheerful, and 
talked of home and prayed for strength and 
help. 

“ All Tuesday night we drifted, but on Wed- 
nesday, about 8 a.m., we sighted land, and soon 
after we were washed off the raft in heavy 
vreakers, and after a great deal of struggling 
and swimming we were on firm, dry sand. 1 
was terribly kuocked about, and had some 
dreadful cuts and bruises all over my body. 
My superior officer had fared somewhat better, 
as his life-belt had saved him from bruises, and 
he had also a pair of trousers and a banian. 
did not know whexe we were, but thought if we 
walked to the northward we might find some- 
thing or somebody, and after having done so 
from 9 a.m. until about 4.30 p.m. in the blaz- 
ing sun (I without a vestige of clothing), and 
after swimming three creeks (without being 
eaten by crocodiles), we at last caught sight of a 
« Refuge House.” 

‘The Ganges, as you know, empties itself by a 
variety of mouths, of which the Hooghly is one, 
and the delta formed by all the rivers is very 
Jow, marshy jungle Jand, infested with tigers 
and other wild animals, and by malaria. These 
*Sunderbunds’ are always a lee shore for ships 
coming in, and make a sort of huge net, into 
which all the wreckage of this part of the world 
ultimately drifts. 
placed Refuges, purposely for cases such as ours. 
‘hey are very much like English dovecots, 
raised about sixteen feet from the ground on 
strong piles, and approached by a ladder and 
trap-door in tie floor, and have a mast and 
white basket, to catch the eye, overhead. Every 
half-year they are replenished with water, 
biscuit, tinned meats, blankets, clothes, and 
everything useful down to charts, and as regu- 
larly the natives take or destroy everything 
they can lay their hands on. We were fortunate 
enough to find about thirty biscuits and half a 


tank of water, although everything else had dis- | 


appeared. But the first drop of that water was 
better than all the wine in the world! Then 
we bathed our sores, and, discussing what next, 


determined to remain there until they found us, | 


for we knew that as soon as we were missed 


they would send down to search all the houses | 


and as much of the sea-face as possible. So on 
Wednesday night we lay down on the bare 
boards, as close to one another as possible, and 
tried to sleep, but the cold and the rain came 


in at every corner, and the rats came too, and, | 


to crown all, my chief grew delirious for awhile. 

“In the early morning we went down to the 
shore to si 
breakers roll in, and when the sun got up we 
returned and munehed our half biscuit and 
drank our allowance of water, and then all 
through the day could do nothing but sit and 
talk to one another. In the cool of the even- 
img we went down again to get some fresh air, 
and then returned to eat our meal and try to 
rest again. I thought all about my past life 
and the dear old home and folks, and prayed 
God to assist us in our need, and I trust it bas 
made a better fellow of me. I am sure the 
Almighty would not have brought us_ safely 
through it all but for a wise purpose, and it has 
been a lesson to me which, with God’s help, I 
trust never to forget. “It went on for six days, 


every day our hopes going down a peg, my | 


companion, however, getting well and strong, 
but I gradually weaker, until at last I could 
not even eat, and did not care to move. 

On the evening of the 6th day they found 
us. For the moment I was up and staggering 
about, yet they had to carry us on board, 
and then came warm baths, soups, bandages, 
blankets—everything that kindness could do— 
and once again we had a whole night’s rest, and 
an bedding too. They searched all next day for 
more survivors, but nothing else turned up, and 
two days afterwards we were in Calcutta.” 


* * * * 

Thus far from the boy himself; but his story 
may be finished by a letter from a friend, who 
writes : ‘‘ When the news came that the steamer 
was coming up the river with the lost ones, we 
‘rent to the 


We) 


Along their sea-faces are | 


id watch for smoke and see the | 


rowing club, got a boat and some | 


cushions, and rowed down to meet it. We 
scarcely knew A.; he looked ten years older, 
and in a dreadful state with wounds, and worn 
to a skeleton. We got him very carefully on 
shore and home, and the doctor took him in 
charge.” 

The boy's superior officer wrote an account of 
the wreck to a Calcutta newspaper, speaking in 
generous words of what he calls ‘the heroic | 
and unselfish conduct of my leadsman, 
through whose having worked so manfully and 
bravely we were able to help our unortunate | 
| shipmates to the extent we did.” 


PERFORMING HORSES. 


| restore a 


veryYancient | 
art is that | 
of training | 
animals, 
and their 
performan- | 
ces are at all 
tim at- 
tractive to 
man To 
see brutes 
exhibit in- 
telligence 
beyond such as is common to them, is ever a | 
marvel to the multitude, while to those of | 
greater knowledge, the study of the modes by 
which they are taught to reach this abnormal 
capacity is most interesting. 

n some cases patience and a system of re- 
wards to the animals, when they do their best 
to execute the will of their instructors, is suffi- 
cient to bring several kinds to performances 
| quite foreign to any their native instinct would | 
lead to ; in others courage has to come in com- 
bination with patience, and respect (or fear) of 
| the trainer must be instilled into the animal, 
not neccessarily by cruelty, ere it is made to 
obey. In the former class performing horses, 
dogs, ete., are usually found ; the latter in- 
cludes lions, tigers, and other wild and ferocious 
animals. 

The earliest trainers were supposed to be 
gifted with supernatural power. Thus St. 
Anthony, or Antonio, of ’adua—the patron saint 
of animals—became an object of veneration 
throughout Italy by his marvels in this diree- 
tion. In like manner the Indian medicine-men 
were supposed to exercise some extra-natural 
power over the horses they tamed, and the Arab 
marabouts have long been credited with a pecu- 
liar fascination, by which they bring many ani- 
mals—ferocious and other—under their power. 
| John Leo, in his ‘Descriptio Afric 
(1556), says the people of Cairo at that time re- 
sorted to the suburb of Bed-Elloch to see the 
mountebanks, as he calls them, who taught 
camels, asses, and dogs to dance. One comic 
ass being told that the soldan means to buill a 
palace and employ asses to carry the materials, | 
immediately lies down and feigns death. The | 
showman then collects money, declaring that the 
animal is not dead but short of provender. He 
commands the ass to rise, but, notwithstanding 
blows, the apparently dead does not return to 
life until his master cries aloud that the soldan 
has commanded all the loveliest ladies of the 
city to ride out next day upon the finest asses, 


and to entertain the latter with oats and Nile 
water. Upon this the animal—which is not ! 


such an ass as it looks—rises and capers with 
joy, until his master begs pardon, saying he has 
made a mistake, as this particular ass has been 
specially set apart to carry the ugliest lady ; the 
ass immediately changes his tactics, and goes 
about limping as if lame. 

One of the most noted of trick-horses was the 
chestnut, or bay, Morocco, taught by a Scotch- 
man named Banks, and exhibited at the Belle 
vage Inn, London, in Queeh Elizabeth's 
reign, Thisaccomplished animal was shod with 
silver, and, says Sir Kenelm Digby, ‘ would 
love to the due owner after. the 
master had whispered the man’s name in his 
ear ; and would tell the just number of pence 
in any piece of silver coin newly showed him 
by his master.” He was also the equine Cocker 
of his day, working out arithmetical problems 
with great precision. Shakespeare alludes to 
this, making Moth, in ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
rally Armado upon his supposed lack of arith. 
metic by saying, ‘‘ The dancing horse will tell 

ou. 
2 ‘Tarleton—a droll comedian, who sang to the 
music of a pipe and tabor, and was probabl; 


| the original representative of Shakespeare's 


clowns or jesters—had been made the talk of 
the town in connection with Morocco, for the 
latter’s master saying to him, ‘‘Signior, & 
fetch me the veriest fool in the company,” the 
horse drew forth Tarleton with his mouth, 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his ‘‘ History of the 


| World,” declares that ‘‘if Banks had lived in 


olden times he would have shamed all the en- 
chanters in the world, for whosoever was most 
famous amongst them could never master or 
instruct any beast as he did.” 

Philip As born in 1742 at Neweastle- 
under-Lyme—the well-known equestrian who 
gave the name to the Lambeth amphitheatre— 
was a remarkable trainer of horses. He was a 
tall man, with a commanding voice, who had 
served as sergeant-major in “His Majesty's 
Royal Regiment of Dragoons,” under General 
Elliott, and had captured a standard at the 
Battle of Emsdortf. His white charger Gib- 
raltar, a military horse, a present to Astley from 
Elliott (Lord Heathfield), tired a pistol at the 
word of command, and was the wonder of the 
time ; while the comic actions of Billy, a colt 
that lifted a kettle off the fire and laid the tea- 
things, set his audiences in a roar. Horace 
Walpole, writing Lord Stafford, says, ‘tI do 
not wonder any longer that Darius* was chosen 
king by the instructions he gave to his horse, 
nor that Caligula made his horse consul. Astley 
can make his dance minuets and hornpipes.” 

Astley, whose name is transmitted to every 
generation of Englishmen as a typical horseman, 
died at Paris in 1814. His successor, Andrew 
Ducrow, was one of the most daring horsemen 
ever known. For years he witched the werld 
with his dash and grace, riding on bare-backed 
steeds, and careering on six round the arena ; 
and, upon the destruction of his amphitheatre 
by fire, the poor fellow died insane, and was 
buried at Kensal Green m 1841. 

Lat an Astley and Duecrow come many 
familiar in the mouths of their generation as 
household words—Newsome, Adams, the Cookes, 
Delavanti, Robinson, Bradbury, Pablo Fanque, 
the Henglers, e¢ Acc yeaus omnes; and though 
the mystery has flown from the tricks and the 
feats of equitation, the delight in the beauty, 


| grace, and intelligence of the animals, and the 


daring accomplishments of the riders, remains. 
James Newsome's wife rode a clever brown 
mare called Brunette, faimons in the haute école, 
while Newsome himself had a black trick-horse, 
Emperor, that, with eyes bandaged, went to the 


* Darius, a satrap of Persia, conspired with six other 
noblemen and slew Smerdis, who had usurped the 
throne of that kingdom upon the death of Cambyses, 
To prevent the ususl quarrels as to the disposal of the 
spoil, the seven avreed that he whose horse first 
neighed should be king. By a trick Darius got his to 
do 80, and was hailed by his co-conspirators as their 
monarch. 

Caligula was a madman, who fed his horse Incitatus 
upon gilded oats, and shod it with golden shoes. He 
looked upon the animal as his colleague, and subse. 
quently raised it to the consulship.— Smith's ‘ Mytho~ 
logy.” 5 
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spot where a handkerchief had been buried and | over the animal, but such treatment through 


awed at the sawdust until it was laid bare. 
Then he bore it in triumph—and in his teeth— 
ta his master, Should he ever pass the spot, 
Newsome had only to ery en arricre (cireus 
hosses are always addressed in French), and 
Emperor would return at once to prosecute his 
search. 

Horses are taught with great patience, and 
usually with® kindness. An affection _ fre- 
quently springs up between the horse and its 
master, and many a rough man is made better 
and gentler through the love of his dumb friend. 
Abuse is and, happily, the old class of 
“yough-riders”"-—lower than the brotes they 
cowed, not tamed —is fast dying out. 

A horse well schooled understands every trick 
of its master’s voice, and every turn of the whip 
has for it a meaning and indicates the direc- 
tion to be taken. Every portion of its perform- 
ance isunder the command of the trainer, whose 
signals, slight in many cases, are sufficient to 
appeal to the educated intelligence of the ani- 
mal. 

It is without doubt that some men have an 
extraordinary natural power in the training of 
horses, and have made performers—though not 
public ones—out of most unpromising ma- 
terial. Of such are the remarkable horse- 
breakers, Jumper, Whisperer, and Rarey. The 
first of the trio was a Yorkshireman, famous 
for the great ascendency he obtained over ani- 
mals, He was frequently rough in his methods 
of subduing them, but upon one occasion, at 
Wakefield, being unable to conquer a stubborn 
horse by punishment, he alighted, drew its head 
round, and gazed sternly into its eyes for several 
minutes. The animal then trembled, broke 
into a profuse perspiration, and followedJumper 
qamely round the market-place. ‘The same man 
tamed a buffalo to the saddle for Mr. Tempest, 
and frequently rode it himself dressed in a bear- 
skin, ér in orange plush. He also broke a pair 
of reindeer to harness for Lord Fitzwilliam. 

Whisperer, so called from the notion that he 
conveyed his wishes to the horses he tamed in 
the Houynhmn language of which Gulliver 
spenks (and in g manner usually considered 
vulgar before company), was an ignorant Hi- 
hernian rustic named Dan Sullivan. At the 
Spring Meeting of 1804, at the Curragh of Kil- 
dure, Mr. Whalley’s King Pippin, a dangerous 
horse, could not bo bridled. thie man who had 
tried to do it had been taken up by the teeth of 
the vicious brute and shaken as a terrier shakcs 
r rat. Sullivan was shut up all night with 
King Pippin, and came out its monarch in the 
morning. ¢He exhibited the hitherto furious 
horse, making it follow him as a lapdog does a 
lady, It lay down at command, and allowed 
its‘mouth to be opened and a hand placed in- 
side. This subdued king subsequently won a 
race at the meeting, but after an interval of 
three years broke out vicious again, killed a 
man, and was destroyed. 

Dan is said to have acquired his secret—an 
old Indian ‘charm ”—from a wearied soldicr 
to whom he had shown kiuduess, and to have 
been 6d §ealous of it that the priest of Bally- 
clongh coutd not wrest it from him in the con- 
fessional, He is reported to have rarely em- 
ployed force, which may be taken as a feather 
in his cap at a period when the old rough-riding 
system was in vogue. The approved fashion 
was by whip, spur, starvation, sleepless nights, 
end sometimes bleeding, to break the spirit of 
the animal, 1t was thus Bartley tamed a vicious 
horse, and King, later, forced a ‘‘ learned” onc 
Yo go through its performances by pinching the 
nerve of the mouth, called ‘‘ the nerve of sus- 
ozptibility.” 

Sach treatment, apart altogether from its 
brutality, was a mistake. Judicious kindness 
would havo allowed of their gaining as great an 
ascendency. A horse is generally well disposed 
i1o obedience, and needs only to be taught what 
‘is required of it. 

Really vicious horses—whether naturally so, 
or if the habit has been owing to mismanage 
ment, or from what Yorkshiremen call a mzs- 
rrt-h—seldom, if ever, have their vice eradicated. 


Sear is never efficacious, as when the personal 
ascendency is removed vicious tricks may begin 
with the first stranger. 

The first to publicly teach a better and more 
humane system was John S, Rarey, o farmer of 
Ohio, who, in 1858, became the ‘“‘lion” of the 
Londen season. At that time he was thirty 
years of age, of middle height, well proportioned, 
fair, with light hair and blue eyes. He wasa 
self-educated man, with a fund of qniet, racy 
humour, such as is peculiar to Americans of tho 
real ‘* Yankee stripe.” Recognising the fact 
that ‘‘fear or anger a good horseman should 
never feel,” instead of bullying a horse he pro- 
ceeded, in American parlance, to ‘ gentle him.” 
He was indeed, as he has been called, the very 
“Chesterfield of horse-breakers.” 

The key-note to Rarey’s system was declared 
by himself when he said, ‘‘ Man has reason in 
addition to his senses ; a horse judges every- 
thing by seeing, smellinz’ and feeling.” There- 
fore a trainer of colts should make them sec, 
smell, and feel all they have to wear or bear, 

Rarey’s first great feat in Europe was at Paris, 
where he cured the half-mad stallion Stafford. 
After an hour and a half of private audience 
with the ‘tameist,” Stafford was so subdued 
as to allow of being ridden with a common 
snaffle bridle. Then he became a performer 
too, and, unbridled, was started at a gallop and 
stopped by a word, and a drum was also beaten 
before the hitherto ‘cranky ” brute without its 
attempting to use cither its teeth or its heels, 

In April, 1858, Rarey tamed Lord Dorchester's 
stallion Cruiser, who ‘could do more fighting 
in less time than any other horse in the world.” 
Cruiser bore the worst reputation tnat any horse 
ever had, and, from his known and most un- 
amiable properties, had been kept constantly 
muzzled. For three years before Rarey under- 
took his cure no one had even attempted to 
dress him ; but after three hours’ private inter- 
view with the great tamer it was ridden by its 
owner. Cruiser, to whom spurs, bits, whips, 
and muzzles had been of no use, yielded at dis- 
cretion to kindness. Meek asa lamb, he would 
now lie down by order, or follow his trainer 
whithersoever he chose. A transformation as 
complete as that wrought by Petruchio on Cathe- 
rine was this, from the animal that kicked, 
bolted, and bit, and was erst the terror of the 
stable! Rarey teok Cruiser out with him to 
America, where the horse died in July, 1875, at 
the oge of twenty-three years, 

Rarey’s mode of overcoming the two horses 
named was by strapping a leg up until the hoof, 
bottom upwards, nearly touched the body. In 
this position the horse would plunge and rear 
until exhausted, when, being pulled to the 
ground by the trainer, it felt the hopelessness 
of resistance. After this it was Rarey's endea- 
vour, by every act of kindness and art of con- 
ciliation, and by unwearied patience, to gain 
the confidence of the animal, and teach it what 
was desired of it. 

The system is said to have been used in Eng- 
land previously ; but in any case to Rarey be- 
lengs the merit of making it widely known, and 
of showing the entire fallacy of adopting brutal 
treatment in training one of man’s best friends. 
Rarey retired from this country with a fortune, 
not unworthily gained, since he taught the 
good lesson of kindness to dumb animals. 
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THE VIOLIN: AND HOW TO 
PLAY IT. 


VART Il, — ON BOWING AND FINGERING — 
SING — MITEHINON’S, 
LODER’S, AND CAM 
RON'’S BOOKS—SOLOS—THE SHIFT—CONCLUD- 
ING ADVICE. = 
HE concluding part of my last paper was 
devoted to giving instructions as to hold- 
ing the violin and bow. The brevity of these 


is quite out of proportion to their importance. 
Wrong positions are only too casily learned at | 


neas to begin with, it will very mach hamper 
your future 

I was particular to state that the neck of the 
fiddle should not be grasped by the fork of 
thumb and forefinger. If you will glance at 
Fig. 2 of Part 11. you will observe that the 
thumb of the left hand of the player is ve 
much too high over the edge of the fingor-board 
Well, a bad illustration is often better than a 
good one, especially when it teaches you how 
not todoathing. The fiddle should be held 
well on the horizontal, the kuuckles of the left 
hand being about on a line with the mouth (see 
lig. 3, Part 11.), and while playing the body 
should be erect. Study not to sway it about, 
and do not beat time with your feet. 1 have 
seen gome really good performers whose attitudes 
and motions while playing partook of the exeru- 
ciating combined with the grotesque. 

I ought to mention that there are what are 
termed tiddle-holders. They are curved bits of 
wood, fastened to the left-hand portion and end 
of the broad part of the fiddle, on which the chin 
rests, The chin hooks over the holder, as it 
were, and this enables the player to brin; 
down his left or finger-hand from the shift. 
The formation of the body of some players may 
necessitate these. I have a large collar-bone 
and never seemed to want such a help. 

The fingers in holding the bow, although 
parallel, should be somewhat spread—i.c., they 
should not touch, and they slant slightly toward: 
the heel of the bow which the thumb ought to 
touch, 

Henning’s book, which I recommended in my 
last, gives good instructions, but hardly enough 
of them. ‘hat is the fault of every book I have 
ever seen, so that really the amateur should 
have a teacher, if possible. But he should be a 
good one, for it is absolutely necessary, if ever 
you are to play to please yourself or any one 
else, that you acquire a good style to commence 
with. A careless teacher, therefore, is worse 
than none at all. 

In No. 111. of his Instructions, und«r para- 
graphs c and d, Henning says, ‘‘ The wrist 
should be gracefully arched when bowing down- 
wards, and gradually bent as the arm is 
straightened ; the elbow must be held close ta 
the body without pressing it. ‘The bow should 
always be at right angles over the strings, which 
is only possible by the graceful play of the wrist 
of the hand being attended to.” 

Let me try to make this good and correct 
advice a little more explicit to you. The 
words “ gracefully arched” are somewhat vague 
to begin with. What you want to do during 
your up-bowing and your down-bowing is to 
keep the hair parallel with the bridge, the out- 
side edge of it resting on the string, the wood- 
work of the bow turned half way round towards 
the finger-board. The bow, you see, lies per- 
tially on its side, with the hair facing you. 
Now in order to retain this parallel position of 
bow to bridge, without which you cannot bring 
out pure notes and tones, you must carefully 
study and make sure of acquiring a correct 
movement of the hand at the wrist-joint. Sup- 

se, for example, you are about to play a down- 

ww; well, you have the heel of the bow on the 
strings, and the hand close to the bridge to 
commence with, and if you are holding the bow 


j correctly between fingers and thumb with the 


hair parallel to the strings, the wrist is arched 
upwards and the hand turned outwands ; gradu- 
ally as the elbow-joint straightens this position 
is altered, till, when you have arrived at the 
point of the bow, the positions are reversed. 
And 80, vice versd, with up-bowing. 

This shows you that while in playing there is 
but little motion in the shoulder-jomt, and 
while the upper part of the arm—the humerus 
as doctors call it—is kept pretty close to the 
side, the motions that conduct the bowi 
emanate from elbow and wrist. The turn of 
the wrist” should be as much studied in learn- 
ing to play the violin as in practising fencing 
with foils or sword-sticks, 

Practise bow motions, then, all yon can, and 
ag often as you can, for they are of the 
utmost importance. Watch good performers 


_/ Rough-riding ” may give daring men power | first, so if you are careless in acquiring correct- | playing, as you may learn a deal by doing so. 
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It is a good plan, as some teachers recom- 
mend, to practise before a looking-glass. 

Begin bowing full lengths. Place tho bow 
gently on the strings, gradually pressing more 
heavily as you proceed, allowing the music well 
and swell out, if I may so speak. Do not hit 
Jjerkily, good bowing is not a bit like fly-fishing 
ov switching a horse's ear with the whip. 
The distance from the bridge that tho hair of 
the bow should be is about an inch and a quar- 
ter—ordinarily. Keep it there. 

A great fault with young beginners is that of 
‘paying more attention to placing the fingers on 
the board at the required spots than to correct 
bowing. They will sit with their eyes riveted 
by turns on the music and their finger-hand, 
with the unhappy bow and bow-hand left by 
themselves to fly and jerk about in any way 
they please. And these amateurs imagine that, 
because they are finding the notes and fingering 
them ont, they are making progress—sre play- 
ing, in fact. 

Fingering on the key-board of a piano, where 
the notes are all ready-made, is a deal, but on 
the fiddle notes are made to order, and finger- 
ing is not more than a third of the battle. 

ut a word now about fingering itself. You 
must place the finger in the exact place, or you 
will not bring out a true note ; it will be a little 
high or a little flat as the case may be. The 
hand should be held free and easy over the 
strings, so as to well command them, and the 
points of the fingers should press the strings, 
not the jlat offthe finger—which, by the way, is | 
used in playing the great Highland bagpipes. | 
Yon must press firmly, too, else the note will | 
‘be very queer, to say the least of it. 

You will have a difficulty for a long time 
with the little finger. He will be a raw recruit | 
for many a day, not obedient to command, and 
somewhat nervous and weakly withal. ‘There 
is only one cure for this, and that is constant 
drill to strengthen it. 

Playing in time is of the utmost importance. 
Study time, thorefore, most carefully. 

The fifth edition of ‘ Loder's Violin School,” 

ublished by Messrs. Hutchings and Romar, 
Reogent Street, price four shillings, is a book 
every amateur violinist should possess ; it gives 
good instructions for counting time, and 
throughout the whole work is worthy of close 
attention, not only by the amateur or beginner, 
bat by advanced students. 

I must presame you have Henning’s book by 
you while you read these lines. Well, care- 
fully practise the first and second exercises, 
page 3, bowing the open strings most carefully, 
at trying your utmost to extract pure swect 
notes, and to hold violin and bow correctly. 
Do this fora whole week if you choose, the time 
will not have been wasted nd only some advance 
has been made in correct action of wrist and 
elbow. 

The third exercise is still on semibreves, | 
each followed by a rest. You count 1, 2, 3, ; 
4 to your semibreve, and 2, 3, 4 to ye pause 
or rest, and so on, G D A £, and back again | 
to the open bass string. Stick to this exercise 
till you can really do it tolerably well and 
firmly. 

Then you must try minims, with their rests ; 
erotchets, with their rests; and quavers, with 
their rests, And the seventh exercise is speci- 
ally good. And here let me give you a useful 
hint—get some blank music-paper, and write 
out this seventh exercise for yourself ; that is, 
write alternate bars with their appropriate rests 
from all the previous six exercises, then play 
over what you have written. Your writing of 
music will at first be a sort of imitation of 
printing, and you may rest content with this 
for some time ; but if you can learn the manu- 
graphic style you will find it simpler and more 
speedy, dashes doing duty as dots. Z 

You cannot possibly practise these exercises 
too often, nor take too much pains in doing so. 
Let me earnestly deprecate burry. 

With your Henning’s, study also your MIit- 
chison’s Catechism, and examine yourself on 
the questions in every different way, us if you 
were preparing for a school examination, onl: 
there must be no attempt at cramming, for if 


you really wish to play you must devote your 
whole mind to it firmly and honestly. 

The scales and exercises in Henuing are very 
good and progressive, and the duets are, some 
of them, charming. No, you cannot play a 
duet by yourself any more than you can sing a 
chorus ; but if you have a teacher he can take 
seconds, and keep you in time, or now and then 
assist you with the air. If you have a sister or 
friend that plays the piano, happy and lucky 
you may consider yourself; you may then get 
material assistance in counting the time, and 
playing these scales and duets of Henning’s 
properly. 

Batyour ‘‘ Farmer” must not be forgotten, and 
here you may find some airs you know. There 
is one at page 16—the ‘Blue Beils of Scot- 
land.” You will not manage the variation for 
some time, but the melody you may; and 
although the lesson is on three sharps, it is far 
from difficult. ‘‘ Rousseau’s Dream,” page 19, 
is also simple, though the one flat may bother 
you. 

1 know that toys when learning to play are 
much fonder of learning some air right off 
than practising scales. If I were your teacher 
I certainly would not permit any hurried ad- 
vance to solo playing, but 1 would make a bar- 
gain with you to this effect—if you were good, 
industrious, and careful, 1 woud permit you 
now and then to study playing the melodies or 
tunes that you knew, provider. you always did 
your exercises and scales and lessons, and did 
them to my satisfaction. 

In Mitchison are dozens of beautiful airs, 
many of which you are sure to know. Well, after 
you were able to satisfy me that yon could play 
the scales on the keys in which they are set, I 
would allow is to practise these airs, and you 
would easily know when you were playing right | 
or wrong, true or false, flat or sharp. In all | 
cheap selections of airs there are many not worth | 
the paper they are printed on ; but here in Mit- 
chison we find such charming melodics as 
** Annie Laurie,” ‘ Auld Robin Gray,” ‘Ben- 
deemer's Stream,” ‘Bonnie Bessie Lee,” ‘‘Bon- 
nie Wee Thing,” ‘‘Caller Herring,” ‘* Deil tak’ 
the Wars,” ‘‘Fra poco & me,” ‘Carnival de 
Venise,” ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer,” ‘ Logic o' 
Buchan,” ‘‘ March of the Cameron Men,” etc., 
etc. It is terrible, 1 must say, to find in the 
saine book ‘‘ Pop goes the Weasel,” ‘Polly, | 
won't you try me?” and that hateful thing | 
English Reople think so thoroughly Scotch, 
“Bonnie Dundee.” 

The hardest time with you in learning the , 
violin will be the first year or two, after that 
you will begin to really appreciate playing the | 
airs from operas and the songs and other melo- | 
dies that you actually love ; and when you get 
a little older the fiddle will actually begin to be 
a comfort to you, and it will always be in pre- ; 
cisely the same mood you are in yourself—‘ 


| whether sad or joyful—and so it will soothe you | 


as a mother does a child by singing to you. i 
I cannot refrain from saying 2 good word hero 
for a collection of Scottish songs published by | 
Cameron, of Glasgow, called the ‘* Lyric Gems | 
of Scotland.” I could not tell you what a com- 
fort that little book has been to me in all my 

wanderings about the world. 

The style of playing dance music differs, of 
course, with the kind of dance, and should be 
studied as much by hearing good players as from 
the book or books, What English valse-player 
could, if he had never heard it, play in true 
style a hearty Scotch strathspey or a mad, merry 
‘Newcastle hornpipe” ? On the other hand, 
the dream-like beauty of a well-played valse 
would astonish many violinists of the far north 
who think themselves good players, and who 
really are—of their own music, 

Solos cannot be played well without graceful 
shifting. As soon, therefore, as you can play 
scales and airs moderately well and truly in the- 
ordinary position, I advise you to turn bravely 
round and face the shifts. You cannot but be 
in love with the charming effects produced by 
playing solos on the shift. 

If you can get any one to give you a few 
lessons in shifting, do so by all means ; for—I 
must not deceive you-—some of the positions are 


very difficult. It would be as well, too, to mark 
these positions on your finger-board. Playing 
slow airs that you are well acquainted with is 
good practice, because you know when you are 
right or when you are wrong. There is certainly 
no royal road to learning to play, but I give 
theso little hints just to smooth in some slight 
measure the asperities of the road you must 
travel. At page 24 of ‘‘ Farmer” are two ex- 
cellent exercises on the half-shift and whole 
shift, . Try them over and over and over again, 
till you can do them well, then boldly face tho 
lessons that follow. Do not be discouraged ; 
every boy in learning to play made the same 
hideous skraighs and screams, and the same 
half-choked, unhappy wails as yoo will and 
must. But never mind, Rome was not built in 
aday! 

In playin solos, much use is made of the 
shake ; chords, too, are introduced, and’ har- 
monics, etc., at the will and pleasure of the 
performer. 

I can recommend the playing of duets, and 
should advise you, when some distance ad- 
vanced in your studies, to join some private 
hand or school ; but do not forget that perfec- 
tion can only be attained by psying solus, and 
practising morning, noon, and night. In addi- 
tion to the books I have mentioned, Messrs. 
Boesey publish some eighteenpenny books. 
One is ‘‘ Maza’s Easy Duets for the Violin,” 
another, ‘‘Ries’s Fifty Fingered Exercises.” Aud 


' Cameron, of Glasgow, also has a very nice six- 


penny collection, called ‘Cameron's Violin 
Music, arranged as Solos or Duets for the 
Violin.” 

It begins with a prelude on a, followed by 
the charming song, “ Will ye no’ come back 
again?’ And it gives scale exercises on every 
key, followed by melodies, quick and slow, and 
lessons on the shift, harmonics, chords, and 
arpeggios. 

n conclusion, I need hardly say that our 
Editor will be delighted to know if any of his 
boys have made a good start in violin-playing, 
as well as glad to give them any advice in his 
power to help them out of a difficulty or over a 

not. 
(THE END.) 
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CRICKET NOTES, 
By tne Rev. J, Pycnorr. 


LEG-BEFORE-WICKET LAW. 
Ww the law requiring that the ball shall 
pitch in a line, not from hand to wicket, 
but from wicket to wicket, has been allowed to 
stand I cannot imagine. Some say that to 
make any stoppage of ball that would have hit 
the wicket out were to leave too much to the 
judgment of the umpire. I reply, you now 
deave two points, 1 would only leave one. Add 
to this, a ball is rarely less likely to hit the 
wicket than when it does pitch in a line from 
wicket to wicket. Nothing but (1), a ball 
greatly overpitched ; (2), a ball from a man 
who bowls over the wicket ; and (3), a decided 
break back would ever hit the wicket if pitched 
at a good length and in line between wickets. 
In my early days peds or leggings were un- 
known. When first Lord F. Beauclerk saw a 
man batting with padded legs, he said, ‘‘ How 
unfair to the bowler! Surely this is only for 
practice.” True, the best and twisting balls 
are often foiled by pads. Before pads were 
introduced we used to be obliged to keep legs 
clear of the ball. We played balls on the on 
side very little before the legs, and the ‘‘draw ” 
between legs and wicket was a necessity. 
Jupp’s defence in play was with pads us much 
almost as with his bat. Let any man stretch 
two lines, one from the off stump and the 
other line from the near stump of the bowler’s 
wicket to the corresponding stumps of the 
wicket opposite, you then have a long aud narrow 
parallelogram. Try to hit the wicket with any 
od-length ball that pitches between these 
lines, and you will soon see that the two condi- 
tions, ‘‘pitching straight,” and ‘ would have 
hit,” are very unlikely to be fulfilled. 


_ 4 
SIGURD THE VIKING. 


By Paci BLake. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE LAST. 


ANY were the consultations held during 
the day and various the plans pro- 
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given genal a general attack would be 
made. 

“We shall have some good red gold to 
carry back to Iceland, my lads,” cried Bor, 
“there is plenty in Harald's cellars.” 

a And I shall get back my harp,” said 
if, 


p 
4 
. 


“God has been very good to us.” 


posed. 


again have resort to stratagem. It was | 


But at last it was resolved to | 


“T only want the treasures Harald took 
from Thorkel], my father,” said Sigurd. 


Sigurd thanked his beaveis sister Brand cow con- 
sented. The night was tranquilly passed, 
and when the sum next afternoon drew 
near the horizon the ships sailed slowly 
up the fiord in which stool Heldar. 

Very few of the prisoners were allowed 
to be on board, and these understood that 
if they gave the slightest sign they would 
be instantly killed. Amidst shouts of joy 
the ships drew up at the base of the rock, 
and whilst some began unloading them 
and showing to the bystanders the dead 
bodies of Oscar and others, Sigurd with 
several others conducted back Gunnhilda 
to the fortress above. The guard opened 
the door unhesitatingly, and in the dusk 
of the twilight did not remark that the 
faces were unknown to him. The passages 
and rooms were still darker, except where a 
torch illuminated them, so they had now 
no fear of detection, except by meeting 
some inquisitive person. 

Gunnhilda and Elfrida flew to secure the 
door of the room where the arms were 
kept; the entrance to a tower where a 
hundred men were stationed was made 
fast, and as aconsiderable body of Sigurd’s 
friends were now at hand, the signal was 
given for the attack. The guards were 
first overpowered, so as to keep the com- 
munication open ; the ships lying on the 
land were set on fire, the hidden warriors 
|in the supposed captured vessels came 
suddenly to view, and some of the corpses 
eprang into a very active existence. 

Before half an hour had passed the for- 
tress was in Sigurd’s hands, the only point 
in dispute being the tower ‘with the bun- 
dred men in it. These were brought to 
parley, were informed by a prisoner of 
Harald’s death and the hopeless state of 
affairs, and capitulated. By Sigurd’s inter- 
cession they were allowed to march out over 
the drawbridge, though Bor and Ulf would 
have had them all slain, as was the custom 
in those cruel times. There was no lack of 
spoil, and most of the treasures of Thor- 
kell’s house were recovered, whilst many 
of. the crew found a wife or daughter 
| again,. And thus was Harald slain and 
| Heldar taken. 

* . 


. . . 


It was spring time, two years after the 
events just described. Ina beautiful wood 
which resounded with the stinging of birds, 
and was bright with countless flowers, 
| walked Sigurd and Gunphilda in affection- 
ate conversation. His arm was around 
her, and you would have taken them for a 
pair of lovers rather than brother and 


found from the prisoner! (who knew what | ‘‘ With them I can rebuild Thorberg and sister, and indeed they loved each other 


awaited them if they deceived) that there 
were still four hundred men in Heldar, 
whilst many were on expeditions to provi- 
sion the vessels for the coming season. 
So it was evident these four hundred must 
be taken by surprise. The plan resolved 
on was us follows, and was chiefly due to 
Sigurd’s brain. The two vessels of 
Harald’s which had been captured were 
to be manned by Bor’s men, amongst 
whom a few of the prisoners were to be 
mingled. These were to sail boldly to 
Heldar in the dusk of the evening, towing 
behind them the Raven and the Dragon, 
both made to look very much damaged and 
quite empty. 
these two was to lie every available man, 
ready for action at an instant’s notice. 
Every one would naturally crowd around 
the victors, and whilst they were employed 
in hauling up the vessels and so forth, a 
few men under the guidance of a carefully 
watched prisoner would steal up the narrow 

path and into the castle, and then at a! 


But concealed on board | 


| settle down.” 


Bor laughed, and said that Sigurd was a | 


very modest viking. Whereupon Sigurd 
said that he was not a viking at all, he 
only fought to get back his own, and Ulf | 
grunted a very dissatisfied grunt. 

Sigurd told Gunnhilda their plans that | 
night, and how he had given directions for 
| her to stay in the spare vessel under the 
care of a trustworthy old man. But 
Gunnhilda was not satisfied. 

“‘Must we go back to Heldar?” she! 
asked, 

“Tam bound in honour to go,” he re- 
lied. ‘‘ And if we do not goI do not see | 
ow I am to pay my brave followers, for I 

} am no viking ; nor can we return and re- 
build Thorberg.” 

“Then if you must go I will go too. 


amined it all in hope of escaping. Take 
me and Elfrida on board as if we were 
| prisoners, Do let me £2; , I can’t be sepa- | 
rated from you again,’ 


I know every step of the fortress, for Iex- | 


more than tongue could tell. 
“Do you know, Gunnhilda, I heard 
news this morning?” 
“No; of our old friends?” 
| Yes; Ulf isdead; he died as he wished 
, to, in battle. When Bor decided to live 
at Heldar after it was taken and Ulf 
joined him, it seems they became obnoxious 
to Earl Hacon of Norway, and have been 

| at feud with him, and the end of it is that 
| Ulf was killed. But Bor has patched up s 
peace with Hacon, and so is as safe now as 

| a viking can be.” 

| “J think we are happier here, Sigurd, in 

| our old home, with our people all en, 

| in peaceful pursuits, than we should be 

| even if we re igned in Heldar.” 

“T think so too, my sister. No one 
| could guess now that two years ago this 
was a desert waste of ruins and that we 
were homeless wanderers. God has been 
very good to us.” 

‘* He has indeed.” 
| (THE END.) 


| 


os 
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PLAYING TRUANT: 
A STORY OF NUTS AND APPLES, 
By Ascorr R, Horr, 
Author of “ All by Himself,” “The Amateur Domine,’ ete., ete. 


CHAPTER I. . 


tg was a bright morning towards the end | The truth is that I had played truant the | you know why I felt so unwilling to pre- 
of September, one of those soft, mild | afternoon before. Now, I had to reckon | sent myself at school that morning. I 
days when summer seems trying to linger | with our schoolmaster for this offence— | never ‘‘mouched” but once, and this was 
on the face of the earth, as if no less sorry | ‘‘ mouching,”” we called it in our part of | the once. I'am going to tell you how I 
to og than we to lose it. But at my age I! the country. It was an undertaking of no | enjoyed it, then you may feel with me in 
had little eye for the beauties of nature, small danger at my school, for Mr. | looking forward to see what would come 
and least of all on that morning of all! Pritchard, the master, could not easily be | of my stolen holiday. 
mornings. I was creeping along to our | deceived, and idle shirking youngsters} This was the way of it. As I was going 
parish school, even more slowly than usual, | seldom failed to find him a ard man to | along to school in the afternoon, learning 
with a heavy fear on my spirits of what | deal with. There were boys among us who | my table of weights and measures by the 
would be said and done to me when I got | did not care so much for his cane, but, to | road, and hoping the master would not find 
there. be candid, I was not one of them. Now| out how badly I knew it, I had fallen in 


“I'm not afraid,” | replied. 
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with Bob Grimes, the blacksmith’s son, 
who, as usual, seemed in want of some 
mischief for his idle hands todo. Bob was 
a big boy, the scapegrace and ne’er-do- ; 
well of the parish, the hero of its mis- 
chievous youngsters, to whom a quiet little 
fellow like myself looked up with a certain | 
fear and shyness. He had left school some 
two years before, and had since been sent 
abput his business by more than one 
master. At this time he had no regular 
work, but an occasional job in helping a 
mason. So now he happened to be sitting 
on a stile, looking out for a companion to 
spend the afternoon with, and, for want of 
a better, was willing to put up with me. 

‘Come out nutting?” This was the | 
bait he used to lure me from the path of 
duty — the too well-known path over 
Farmer Brooks’s meadow, that led atvay 
from the woods to the door of that dread- 
ful dusty schoolroom! ‘I'll show you j 
where the finest nuts are, and blackberries : 
too, if you like, that nobody knows of but 
me. There’s a place where the keepers 
have been gathering them and piling them 
UP in heaps for anybody to help him- 
self.” 

I was quite taken aback by this conde- 
ascension on Bob's part, for till now he had 
hardly thought me worth throwing a word 
to, and the prospect of heaps of nuts— 
perhaps as big as haycocks—was very 
tempting. But I could not at once bring 
my mind to the daring enterprise of play- 
ing truant. 

Bob understood my scruples very well, 
and made light of them, as a thick-skinned 
fellow like him could easily do. ‘You 
haven't the pluck to ‘mouch’ for once in 
a way, is that it? Well, I never thoucht 
you were such a softy! Who cares for old j 
Pritchard and his cane? It’s all over ina 
minute, even if he finds you out, Are you 
afraid of a tanning, then?” exclaimed | 
Bob, with great scorn. ‘I have a good 
inind to give you one myself!” 

‘‘T’m not afraid,” declared I, trying to 
speak stoutly, but still I could not find it 
in my heart to do as he wished me. 

Then he struck into another line of per- 
suasion. ‘‘ You are late, you know; I 
heard the bell go when I was coming up 
the lane, go you'll catch it, anyhow. Just 
as well be hung for « sheep as a lamb! 
Won’t you come >” 

If this statement were true—as very 
likely it was not, for Bob did not stick at 
a fib when it served his turn—the question 
showed itself in a different light. Mr. 
Pritchard was very strict about punctuality, 
and a caning at hand appeared to me more 
formidable than a worse one in the bush— 
that is, only likely to come, and, at all 
events, not till next morning. If I were 
really late I had better go with Bob. It 
was just the day for a ramble in the woods, 
and [ was such a boy for nuts. Though I 
had one leg already over the stile, I drew 
it back and said, with a hollow imitation 
of Bob's boldness—like a sheep trying to 
echo the bellow of a bull—‘ All right! 
I'll come along. Who cares for the old 
cane?” 

But, all the same, when I had turned my 
back on the schoolhouse and walked off 
with this new companion, I kept peeping 
about uneasily, expecting at every corner 
to come upon some one who would know 
ave, and would sce I was ‘‘ mouching,” and 
would tell of me at home or to Mr. 
Pritchard. There is a poet who must havo 
played truant himself in his day, so well 
does he describe how boys fecl who are 
doing as they ought not: 
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aper. 
“ Still as they mm they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy.” 

But Bob’s mind seemed to be quite at 
ease ; he had no fear of being caught, or 
if he had, was too well used to such feel- 
ings to let them trouble him. Slouching 
along with his hands in his pockets and 
his hat stuck saucily at the back of his 
head, he led me up the lane and over a 
stubble field or two, then along the hedge- 
rows and across the dingle and down the 
brook which ran through our village. On 
the way he expounded to me his view of 
life, which was briefly that boys should do 
whatever they pleased, without minding 


masters, parents, and other persons set : 


over them, which is an agreeable doctrine 
to those who can live up to it, but for most 
of us apt to have disagreeable results when 
put into practice. I thought his free-and- 
easy way of talking very tine, and, catch- 
ing a little the infection of his courage, 
tricd not to trouble about Mr. Pritchard, 
but to lay myself out for enjoying the 
stolen sweets of the afternoon. Thad need 
of all the courage I could command, how- 
ever, when he brought me to a wood with 
a high paling all round it, and large 
boards saying that terrible things would 
be done to trespassers, in spite of which I 


found that this was the very place that he | 


had in his eye for our nutting. 

“But isn't this one of Sir George’s 
pheasant covers ?”’ I ventured to object. 

I understood that to trespass within 
these enclosures was a high crime, under- 
taken only by poachers and such like, 
whereas my worthy old grandfather had 
brought me up to keep clear of such com- 
pany, and be counted among the decent 
boys of the village. 

Bob set aside this objection with a grunt 
of contempt. ‘‘Isn’'t it one of my nutting 
covers?” said he, and squeezed himself 
witbout more ado through a broken part 
of the paling, which he seemed to know 
all about. ‘Come on, lad, and I'll take 
you to the whopping big ones!” - 

Then I followed, not having the courage 
to say no, and, with some misgivings, 
found myself treading this forbidden 
ground, disturbing the fat pheasants that 
rose whirring and screaming from each 
side of our path. Now that it came to the 
point, Bob could not find these great nut- 
heaps of his, but he soon led the way toa 
little thicket of hazels, where the clusters 
were as thick as stars in the sky of a frosty 
night. Ours must have been the first hands 
at them that year, and we lost no time in 
setting both hands and teeth to work. 
Good big ones they were, ripe and sweet ; 
there could be no doubt about that. 

This, indeed, was fine fun—far better 
than bothering with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in that stapid school, if one 
could only make it all right next morning. 

After all, was not an afternoon among 
such nuts as these worth a caning any 
day ? My spirits began to grow lighter, 
but not for long. Before either of us had 
half stripped a single branch, we heard the 
crackling of fallen twigs under a heavy 
tread not far off, a sound in our ears like 
the purr of acat toa band of mive com- 
fortably nibbling at some juicy cheese. 
The footsteps were coming towards us, and 
I pricked up my ears and looked at Bob. 

“«Keeper ’s after us!’ said he, grinning 
among the branches as if it were the 
greatest joke in the world. ‘Down, and 
lie still! that’s our game!” 

But I was already out of my cover and 
scuttling down the glade like a startled 


rabbit, and, on second thoughts, Bob saw 
as well to follow me. We heard a hoarse 
voice shouting after us, but never stopped 
to look round. Away we went, all the 
faster as our ears told us that the keeper 
had taken to running too. I would have 
run straight before me, but my companion 
knew better. He had been a beater. at the 
squire’s shooting partics, and was quite at 
home in the covers. So now, turning and 
twisting among the trunks, he led the way 
through the tangled wood, and we soon 
had the satisfaction of losing the sound of 
the keeper’s footsteps in chase. He had 
lost us! But still we ran on, till I was out 
of breath, and, sticking close to my leader, 
burst out through a gap in the hedge into 
| the turnip-field beyond. 

Here, however, we had hardly time to 
take breath and chuckle over our escape— 
not to speak of asking ourselves what to 
do next—when, on the slope below, first 
one gun, then another, went off, followed 
by @ long, shrill whistle and a ery of 
““Nono! ono Sag 

Bob gave a low whistle of his own. 
**Some of the squire’s folks out shooting. 
I gay, this is out of the frying-pan into the 
fire! They are coming this way! Here, 
look sharp!” and, dragging me away from 
the hedgerow, he pulled me towards a little 
copse which stood by itself a few yards 
from the edge of the wood, like an island 
in a‘sea of turnips. 

There were not more than half a dozen 
small firs and a bush or two, just enough 
to hide us, and we had but time to gain 
this sheltcr, when a black-and - white 
pointer eagerly bounded into sight over 
the edge of the slope. Close behind came 
two gentlemen, slowly tramping up the 
furrows, with their guns, and, last of all, 
a man carrying their game-bag and lead- 
ing a setter in the leash. To this party 
was presently joined the keeper we had so 
narrowly escaped, who appeared from the 
wood looking very hot ana angry, and as 
he stalked across the turnips seemed in my 
eyes not unlike those formidable giants 
that the famous Jack played the hero 
against. 
| I was never cut out for a hero. I wished 

rayself a hundred miles away when we saw 
‘them standing together in the middle of 
' the field, talking for several minutes about 
, us, no doubt. 
iene they catch us?” I whispered to 
| Bob, 

“No fear!” said he. ‘Just you keep 
quiet, and we’ll dodge out somehow.” 

But my alarm was all the greater when 
the sporcemen moved on again, making 
straight for the clump in which we lay hid. 
It was the squire, Sir George himself, and 
another gentleman. I felt sure they would 
see us, or that the dogs would scent us. 
My heart fluttered when the pointer peed: 
so close to the copse that we could hear its 
panting. and I thought for s moment that 
it would have turned aside and routed us 
out. No; it had hit upon a covey of er 
tridges just beyond, and came to a dead 
stop, with its paw up and its tail straight 
out. Up hurried the shooters, with their 
guns ready, and we looked on, within a 
few yards of them, while the covey was 
put up, and the guns went off, bang! bang! 
on each side, and we saw two or three of 
the poor birds drop among the turnips, and 
the rest flurried away over the hedge. 

““Mark them! mark them!” cried Sir 
George; then there was the clicking of 
shot. belts and the rattling of ramrods, 
and the party went on without observing 
us. 
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“Oh, what fun!” muttered Bob, nudg- 
ing me with his elbow, but for my part I 
wished we were woll out of it. 

We were not to get away yet. The 
shooters stayed for some time in the turnip- 
field, beating up and down and round and 
round, while we kept squeezing ourselves 
first on one side of the trunks, then on the 
other, keeping our bodies out of their 
sight all we could, for if caught I expected 
nothing less than to be sent to gaol 
straight off, and Bob, though he made 
such a joke of it, knew it would be as well 
for him not to fall into the clutches of the 
keepers, who had more than this score to 
settle with him. 

At last they crossed over into the next 
field, and when we were sure that a high 
hedge was between them and us, we stole 
out and made off another way. By this 
time I began to see that I was not likely 
to enjoy the afternoon with such a dan- 
gerous companion. I wished I had gone 
to school. 

But I did not care to contradict Bob 
when he said, ‘‘Isn’t this better fun than 
old Pritchard’s slates and copybooks, eh ? 
Didn’t I laugh to see that fool of a keeper 
as red as a turkey-cock with charging us! 
Now, I'll tell you what we'll do: let’s go 
over to the Oak, there’s plenty of nuts 
about there, I’ll be bound, and no 
keepers.” 

I willingly agreed to this proposal, which 
seemed to me the first proof of good sense 
that Bob had shown. Three-Shire Oak—the 
Oak, as we called it, by reason of its 
famous size, and, indeed, there are fow 


trees older or larger in England—which is ; 


said to mark the meeting of three counties, 
stands in an open wood on the outskirts of 
the common, where there would be less 
risk of my being led into mischicf by my 
venturesome comrade. 

So off we trudged along the hedgerows, 
like an ox and an ass unequally yoked 
together, and reached the common without 
auy delay besides that caused by Bob’s 
stopping to throw a stone at almost every 
beast and bird that came near him. 

In this wood, where we might search 
safely, our search was not to much pur- 

. There were nut-trees, indeed, about 
. the Oak, but half the boys in the village 
must have been at them before us. We 
could only find a stray nut here and there, 
and a few half-ripe blackberries. 
not suit Bob, whe, in fact, seldom stuck 
to the same notion long together. We 
had not been on the common ten minutes 
before he must needs have me off to the 
canal. There were plenty of blackberries 
there, he said, and ripe ones, with the 
chance of such fun in pelting water-rats 
into the bargain. 

We started, then, for the canal, crossing 
the high road and skirting the buildings of 
Mr. Duckett’s farm. Coming along the 
road I saw the postman, with the mail- 
bags over his back, which showed it muet 
be about four o'clock. School would be 
almost over now, and what a pity to have 

layed truant to get so little good by it ! 
Ke I had only stuck to my lessons I might 
now have been getting free to enjoy my- 
self, with a clear conscience, and no fear 
of the cane. I suggested to Bob that I 
roust be going home now. 

“Nonsense! We haven’t had any fun 
yet. Hallo!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
“* here’s luck!” 

Under a bush on the bank by Duckett’s 
rickyard he had just discovered a great 
nest of eggs, which some sly hen had been 
taking the trouble to lay there every morn- 


This did | 


i tain than ever that it would have been 


ing out of the way of its mistress. There | 
were more than a dozen of them. 

‘« Here’s something better than nuts!” 
said he, in great glee. scrambling up to 
take possession, and calling on me to help 
myself. 

** What would they say?” I objected, 
wagging my head towards the farmhouse. 

«They may say what they like,” quoth 
Bob, as well as he could for sucking one of 
the eggs without more ado. ‘‘‘ Losers i 
seekers ; finders keepers,’ you know. Why, 
there isn’t any harm in it. When hens 
steal their nests, anybody may take the 
eggs, and the policeman can’t meddle with 
you for it, he can’t!” 

Still, I hesitated about this morality. 
The wholesome strictness of my bringing- 
up had mado my conscience tender about 
taking what did not beleng to me, let alone 
the fear of being found out. Whether the 
policeman could meddle with me or not, I 
suspected that my grandfather would not 
like me to touch these eggs. I allowed 
myself, however, to be persuaded to stow 
away a few of them in the breast of the 
little blouse that I wore, like many country 
boys of my age; nowadays, they are not 
80 often scen, I think. Bob crammed the 
rest of the eggs into the only pocket of his 
jacket that was not hopelessly in holes; 
then he made off from the spot with a 
rapidity which seemed to show him not 

uite .so sure about his right to them. | 
en we presently met one of the farmer's 
men lounging along, and he threw a care- 
less look at us, I turned away my head 
and slunk by him, fearing lest he should 
see the evidences of guilt that I bore in | 
my breast, while Bob, whistling, returned , 
him an impudent stare. I felt more cer- ' 


much better for me to have been at school | 
that afternoon, even if it had been my lot 
to be “kept in” at tifis very minute. All | 
I wanted now was to find myself safe at 
home. 

But how was I to get away from my new 
friend ? and what scrape might he not lead 
me into before he had done? There was 
no saying what he would not be after next, 
that boy! 

In a few minutes he pulled up outside 
of the parsonage garden to fix his greedy 
little eyes upon the fruit-trees that 
stretched some of their branches tempt- 
ingly over the wall. ‘Oh! don’t you see 
these damsons? Aren’t they beauties! 
Let’s fetch some down.” 

““You had better not. Come away, 
man, Well, I'm going on; I won’t touch 
them, I tell you!” 

“Nobody ’s asking you to touch them,” 
said Bob, surlily, as he picked up a hand- 
ful of stones. ‘‘ But you are not going to 
leave me after I’ve stuck to you all the 
afternoon? I never thought you were 
such a shabby fellow! Just stand at the 
corner there and keep watch.” ~ 

This appeal was not to be resisted, I 
could not bear to be counted a shabby 
fellow. So I only went a little way off, 
and took up my position as sentinel, stand- 
ing by in no little uneasiness while he 
knocked down the damsons. The eggs 
might be a doubtful case, but this was 
clearly stealing— and stealing from the par- 
son, too, which see:ned to make it worse. I 
could only try to comfort myself by think- 
ing that I took no actual share init. Yet 
even thus, if my grandfather should get to 
hear what I was about, I well knew that 
the punishment I looked forward to at the 
hands of the schoolmaster would be nothing 
to what would befall me athome. Grand- 
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father hed been a sergeant in the army the- 
best of his life, where he had learned to. 
be a strict disciplinarian. 

With such reflections to trouble me, I 
was not likely to keep a very sharp look- 
out. But after all, the danger to be 
guarded against was not to come from 
my side. Before my reckless companion 
had got hold of half a dozen of the dam- 
sons, & green door in the wall suddenly 
opened, and who should appear at it but 


j the parson himself, coming upon the thief 


red-handed and mouth full! 

I ere a cry of warning. Bob had 
already dashed off; I did the same after a 
moment’s ic-stricken pause. Where he 
went to I do not know, but I was nosooner 
round the corner than I plunged into a 
wood and scurried through its friendly 
cover as fast as my little legs could carry 
me. 

There was some one crashing through 
the bushes behind. Perhaps it was Bob; 
perhaps it was the parson after us. I never 
stopped to ask, but flew on blindly, till my 
foot caught in a root, and over I sprawled 
headlong into a deep hole, coming to the 
bottom with a thump that almost knocked. 
out all the breath left in me. 

(To be continued.) 
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CANOE, AND BOAT 
BUILDING. 

By C. StaxsFeLp-Hicks. 
VIL—DIAGONAL BUILDING. 


[ building boats diagonally frames or shadows. 

are used to form the boat on; and these 
boats being gencrally built by firms that have a 
special name for building them, or by the Ad- 
miralty, they keep on hand certain approved 
models to build from. ‘There are several ways 
of building a diagonal boat. Their peculiarity is 
that they are built of two skins or layers of 
planking, each riveted to the other, forming, 
when finished, a structure so bound together as 
to be of great strength, and, at the same time, 
of extreme lightness ; ribs or timbers are either 
not used or are very small, as the boat depends 
on her diagonals for strength. 

First, we have the censtruction where the 
dingonal stop short under the hog-piece, or 
keelson, which is an especial feature in these 
boats, and the outer plankings are laid either 
longitudinally or diagonally, thus - 


A, Heg-piece, or keelson. B, Keel. C, Inner diagonal 
skin. DD, Rabbet in keel. 


Yon see the inner skin comes half-way in across 
the top of the keel, and the hog-piece is bolted 
down to the keel to keep it in its place. D is 
the tabbet in the keel for the outer skin to fit 
in ; if the outer planking is laid longitudinally 
it is planked up from the garboard in the same 
Way as a carvel-built boat, treating the inner 
diagonals as ribs, thus : 


.8.8 6 BB B 
Re, as oh ee *, 


A 
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The longitudinal parallel lines A A show the 
outside p&inking, and the diagonal dotted lines 
B B the inner diagonal planking, which are 
firmly riveted together with copper nails, 
Another way is to have both outer and inner 
skin diagonal, thus : 


‘The ticked lines are the inner, the full lines the 
outer diagonals, 

The next and better way of building is when 
the inner diagonal skin runs from the gunwale 
on one side right down under the hog-piece, 
and up to the gunwale the other side of the 
boat all in one length, instead of stopping short 
half-way under the hog-piece : 


A, Hog-piece. B, Keel. CU, Diagonal. 


In this case the end ¢ 1 of the diagonal will, say, 
go forward towards the bows, and the end c 2 will 
vo aft towards the stern ; and when this is done | 
and the outer planking is diagonal the reverse 
way to which the inner skin is laid, it makes 
by far the strongest job, but is more expensive 
and more difficult. This method is almost only 
used for lifeboats, either for the National Insti- 
tution or for large steamers and her Majesty's 
vessels. These boats are generally strengthened 
by air-cases, thus : 


A, Air-cases. 


B, Thwarts, 


The air-cases run along the whole length 
of the boat, exeept in some which are 
decked in each end, and have there a water- 
tight compartment, in which case the lon- 
gitudinal air-casing stops short at the bulk- 
heads fore and aft, to*which they are joined. 
The air-cases along the sides are divided every 
foot or eighteen inches by water-tight eompart- 
ments, which materially strengthen the whole | 
boat, and when so constructed there is little | 
need of ribs or timbers, Between the two skins | 
there is generally a layer of some watertight 

substance, such as prepared calico or paper, 

and sometimes thin sheet copper. But I should 

not advise you to try and build such a boat 

unless you are an adept at such matters. 

And now some of you may wish to sail a 
model boat, and yet have not sufficient ability 
to buildone. Well, you can cut one froma block | 
of wood. You remember how you were told to | 
make half-breadth models fromthe plan. You | 
must pursue the same system, but on a larger 
scale, and making the boat complete—i.e., 
the whole breadth. If you can get a nice soft 
piece of wood, American pine or other good wood 
free from knots, of sufficient size to make your 
boat, well and good—you can at once proceed, 
first planing the block true and then marking a 
line exactly down the block longitudinally 
where the keel will come ; then mark a similar 
line the other side, which will be the middle of 


true, and you connect them at the ends of the 
block, you will have a trac line showing the 
position of the stem and the line of the stern- 
post. When you have got all these you must 


boat to exactly correspond with your plan, and 
prepare cardboard or wood moulds trom the 
sections on the plan. You can then proceed very 
carefully to shape out your boat. A great deal of 
work can be done with a spokeshave or small 
plane. Be very careful how you use the gouge or 
chisel, as one unlucky cut deeper than you in- 
tended may spoil the shape of the boat. You 
may of course saw away any superabundance 
of wood to start with, first seeing exactly what 
| you are doing, and carefully measuring how far 
youcan cutaway. Work carefully by yourmoulds, 
| trying them again and again at their respective 
| sections, until you get the boat fairly into shape. 
When you have done this you had 


| 
| the end, thus : 
| 
{ 


If you cannot get such a one, you can bend 


by first heating it. Be very particular in 
the run where the body of the boat joins the 
deadwood, and leave no sharp knuckle there, 
but make all fairand curved, and go over the 
boat when finished with the palm of your hand 
to detect any lumps there may be, which, if 
noticed, instantly mark and smooth carefully 
slown. 

But it may easily occur that you may find it 
impossible to get a bit of wood large enough 
and good enough to make your boat. In such 
a case your best plan will be to build one ‘* bread- 
and-butter fashion ””—that is, in layers. If you 
want a boat six inches ms two pieces of three- 
inch plank the requisite length will do, or the 
under one need not be so long as the upper by 
the length of the counter; and this class of 
wood you will find no difficulty in procuriog. 
When you have got your planks you must get 
them planed down on_all sides, particularly 
where you intend joining them, and when they 
are ready put them together with a solution, 
previous] u 
in spirits of wine. Any good oilman se 
shellac. Tell him what you want it for. The 
spirits of wine you may get of an oilman or 
chemist. See that the shellac is thoroughly 
dissolved, and then apply it to the surfaces you 
wish to join, putting a heavy weight on top of 


take about a day or so, and then you can pro- 
eeed as with a solid block. Dut in scooping 
out the inside you must leave greater thickness 
in certain parts to put a long screw through 
from the upper to the under plank, thus : 


These thicknesses (as at A) must stand out far 


lower plank without going through the bottom 
of the boat. The stem must be left thick 
enough in a similar way to put a screw through, 
thus: 


| and the deadwood aft at its junction with the 


mark off the position of the sections along the | 


tter finish ; 
her off with a large wood rasp a little curved at | 


a straight one slightly at the end yourself | 


the deck longitudinally ; then if these lines are | boat must be left thick enough to take a screw, 


thus: 


A, Top plank. B, Lower plank. 

In this way you will be able, out of any wood, 
to select that most suitable in softness and 
purity from knots, etc., for your purpose, and 
then to join it together as firmly as if it were a 
solid block. I have tried marine glue as a 
means of joining, and though it is perfectly 
waterproof, and sticks the wood together very 
firmly, it is liable in hot weather to exude from 
the seams, coming through and forcing off the 
paint, which is very annoying. And I think 
you will find shellac and spirits of wine the 
better method. It has, at all events, been tried 
by several builders of models, and proved very 
successful, 

(To be continued.) 


THE 
VOYAGE OF THE EVANGELIST; 


OR, CANOE TRAVELLING UPON THE 
RIVERS AND COASTS OF AUSTRALASIA, 


By tue Rev. Frep. C. B. Fairey. 


prepared by you, of shellac dissolved | 


the upper plank. Leave it to set, which will | 


enough from the side of the top piece to puta , 
screw through that will have good hold in the | 


CHAPTER VI. 

Sabbath, February 2nd.—Upon rising and 
going down to the beach, I found that it was a 
beautiful day, and that the wind was fair for 
proceeding on my voyage. 

It had been my desire all along to visit the 
little community attached to the lighthouse on 
Swan Island, and conduct my first Sabbath 
services among them. Under the circumstances 
I thought I might be allowed to make a Sab- 
bath day’s journey. 

After breakfast I conducted a short service in 
the parlour of Mr. Barrett's house, and shall 
ever remember the moment when, kneeling 
down with my congregation of three souls, | 
commended them to the care of our Heavenly 

| Father, and prayed that God might bless and 
| protect them in their island home. My kind 
friends accepted gladly the few papers and tracts 
J could leave them ; and then, filling my water- 
bottles, they accompanied me to the beach. 

Entering the canoe about 10 a.m., Mr. S. 

Barrett pushed the little vessel off, I bade them 
farewell, feceiying a hearty invitation to pay 
them another visit, and then, hoisting the sail, 
the little sandy beach was soon left behind, and 
the canoe was sailing with a light wind over s 
calm sea, and steering directly for Portland 
Cape. 
The distance from Waterhouse to Swan Island 
is about twenty-two miles, and I had been 
warned by Mr. Barrett to exercise care and 
patience in passing through the tide currents 
found off the Cape aud between Swan Island 
and the mainland. 

For the first two hours the wind continued 
light, and I was able to read quietly in the 
canoe Testament the closing chapters in S 
John's Gospel relating to the Saviour’s visit 
the Sea of Tiberias. About twelve o’cloc 
wind increased to a nice breeze from the north, 
and I drew near to Cape Portland, the north- 
east corner of the island of Tasmania. 

In relation to this headland I remarked « 
peculiar effect of the atmosphere : from Wate:- 
ouse Island Cape Portland looked like a lofty 

hill, but upon coming close to it I found the 
green-clad summit of the cape to be low, nos 
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more than twenty-five or thirty feet above the 
water; on the top of the little conical-shaped 
hili a pole had been stuck in a barrel full of 
stones. 

In rounding the cape the canoe was kept clear 
of the tide current by keeping close to the land, 
and when passing inside Foster's Islets I could 
see the action of the tide in the white-crested 
waves which rolled along outside of my course, 
and was glad to be able to sail in smooth water 
ose to the land. 

Swan Island now came fully into view ; the 
lighthouse, painted in bands of red and white, 
standing out upon its northern point ; but the 
foaming waves between the island and the main- 
land warned me that the canoe’s sea-going 
qualities would be tested before reaching the 

lesired haven. In a few moments the fresh 
north-east wind was forcing the little vessel 
through the adverse current. The crested 
waves broke over the rounded deck, but the 
water ran off in a few moments, and the buoy- 


ancy of the canoe made it rise over the opposing 
waters, while the fair north-east wind forced it 
upon its course. 

After three-quarters ef an hour battling amid 
the opposing forces of wind and tide, the canoe 
Pp 2, large outlying rock, then rounded the 
corner of the island, and got into smooth water. 

The sea washed quietly among the rocks and 
sandy nooks as the canoe sailed silently along 
the shore, the captain and crew meanwhile look- 
ing for a safe landing-place. At last, upon 
rounding a point covered with dark black rocks, 
I entered a little bay, and discovered a boat- 
house, and in a few minutes the keel of the 
canoe touched the sandy beach. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon 
when I landed on Swan Island, so that I was in 
good time to hold an evening service. 

While I was dragging the canoe up the beach, 
and repacking the stores, etc., I could not help 
thinking how I should surprise the inhabitants 
of the island by my unexpected arrival. 

Upon looking up I discovered a young man 
staring at me from the top of a neighbouring 
sandhill. I walked towards him, and he came 
to meet me. 


Texplained to him my purpose in | 


; nature of their life upon the islands. 


Sabbath, told him who I was, and took him to 
see the canoe. My new friend seemed lost in 
astonishment, and almost alarmed when I told 
him from whence I came and whither I was 
bound. 

We walked together along a little path which 
led from the boathouse to the lighthouse quar- 
ters. On the way my companion said that his 
brother, the superintendent, and his wife, would 
be delighted if I would hold a service in their 
house, as I was only the second minister in 
nineteen years to visit the island. The Rev. 
Canon Brownrigg, of Launceston, comes round 
on an annual trip in his missionary yacht to 
visit the islands in Bass’s Straits, but some- 
times the weather did not permit him to land 
at Swan Island, so that it was very seldom they 
saw the face of a Christian minister. 

On onr arrival at the house I was shown into 
the parlour, and then introduced to Mr. and 
Mrs, Baudinet, their niece and family. It was 
some little time before the family recovered 
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from their astonishment, but my comfort was 
not forgotten. When we sat down to tea I was 
enabled to feel quite at home. 

In the evening we gathered a congregation of 
eight persons, and Mrs. Baudinet played for us 
on the piano, and we sang together some of the 
well-known and much loved hymns, ‘‘ How 
sweet the name,” etc, ‘Abide with me,” and 
** Sun of my soul.” I read the Scriptures and 
offered prayer. Afterwards,I spoke upon Rev. 
xxii. 17, Christ's last invitation to the world. Ié 
was a service to be remembered by me. 

After service we sat talking of the peculiar 
in the 
winter the beating of the sea upon the rocks 
makes the lighthouse tremble, and the gales of 
wind dashed the sand against their windows 
like hail, Mr. Bandinet had resided upon the 
island for fifteen years, and during that time 
the sand had encroached very much, destroying 
the grass, so that they could not feed as many 
sheep and cowsas formerly. Sometimes the in- 
habitants of the island would be cut off from all 
communication with the mainland for weeks to- 
gether, not even their fine whaleboat being 
able to face the sea which rolled between the 


coming over from Waterhouse Island-on the | island and the coast. 


I was asked:whether [-could visit a family re- 
siding on Clarke’s Island, eleven miles distant, 
who would be delighted to see me, but I ex- 
plained that I had been detained on the north 
coast so long by easterly winds, that I must now 
hasten on my poyage. - 

That night I slept in a comfortable chamber, 
the last sound im my ears being the murmur of 
the waves among the rocks, not a stene’s throw 
from my window. 


Monday, February 8rd.—After a most com- 
fortable and refreshing night's rest, I looked ont 
upon the ocean from my ittle window, to find 
the sun shining on a calm sea, and the promise 
of avery fineday. The wind in the early morning 
was light, from the south-sast, nearly ahead for 
my voyage. 

‘After breakfast Mr. Baudinet took me over 
the lighthouse. The point on which it stands 
not being very high, the building is lofty, 
having seven compartments, Everything was 


as clean and bright as whitewash, paint, and 
polish could make it. The lantern, with its 
splendid glass shades and fittings, was well 
worthy of inspection, The light is on the 
dioptric principle and revolves, an apparatus. 
worked a heavy weight causing the move- 
ment. ‘rom the gallery outside the light- 
chamber you have a beautiful view, embracing 
Cape Portland ; the east coast, with the rocks 
lining the shore for miles, and the high land of 
some of the Bass’s Straits Islands, could be seca 
in the distance. 

At 10 o'clock in the forenoon the wind shifter 
to the north-west, a nice light breeze off the 
land, and I prepared to start.* The canoe fir- 
tings had been put into the boatshed, and the 
canoe was snugly sheltered under some bushes. 
not far from the place at which I landed. My 
kind hostess seemed in great fear lest I should. 
be starved. The gentlemen thought, I believe, 
that it was more likely I should be drowned. 
Mrs, Baudinet brought out quite a stock of pro- 
visions, so that I had to pack things very closely 
in order to get everything stowed on board. [ 
was supplied with a joint of mutton, cigar-box 
full of eggs, two loaves of bread, a packet of 
cocoa, and a bottle of milk. The water-bottles 
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were filled, and then,. bidding: farewell to’ the 
friends who had treated me with such kindness, 
I lannched away, hoisted the sail, and stood out 
of the little bay, watched by the little group 
upon tho shore. Waving my hand as a last 
farewell, the tiny craft glided round the rocky 
corner of the bay, and I steered for the next 
point on the mainland. 

J feel that 1 cannot do justice to the scenery 
through which I passed and the circumstances 
in which I was placed. With everything around 
me and under the varnished deck of the canoe 
conducive to my comfort, and to supply every 
necessary want, in delightful weather, sailing 
along with a fine breeze on: the quarter, guiding 
my. vessel with pressure of one foot, sailing 
among rocks where boat had never been before— 
it was the romance of modern travel. 

For fifteen miles from Swan Island the coast 
is lined with rocks, which assume a variety of 
fantastic forms, round, square, and pointed 
blocks; sometimes forming little islands, at 
others stretching ont in long reefs. In perfect 
safety the canoe glided among these rocks for 
miles, sweeping past little bays, shootin; 
through narrow passages between the rocks, an 
pushing its sharp bow between heavy masses of 
seaweed, upon which the sea-birds walked, 
picking up the tiny shell-tish attached to the 
waving masses of kelp. About twelve o'clock 
I called _all hands to Yunch ; with foot pressing 
the rudder I had both hands free to arrange my 
table, and a ‘steady breeze and a clear course 
left me nothing todo to the sail. I lay back 
in great comfort, the keen fresh air having 
given me an appetite to enjoy the mid-day 
meal. 

About one o'clock the bold outline of Point 
Eddystone stood out clearly before me. After 
crossing a bay without incident, about 4 p.m. 
the canoe swept past the headland close to its 
outlying rocks. The wind was now west, right 
off the find, so that the water was smooth close 
in to the shore. The high broken cliffs rose 
towering above my tiny vessel, and among the 
rocks at their base could be seen the bleached 
vemains of more than one wreck, reminding the 
voyager of the terrible force of the winter 
gales. 

After rounding the point, I opened up a large 
bay, called the Bay of Fires, and as it was 
now drawing towards evening I headed the 
canoe up the bay, to get close to the land, in 
order to look out for a comfortable camping- 
ground. In doing this J brought the wind well 
on the bow, and it blew fresh for some time, 
sending showers of spray in my face. 

In about half an hour the canoe was close in 
to the shore, which presented a very pleasant 
prospect. The land sloping up from the beach 
was in some places dotted with trees, and in 
others the grass grew close to the shell-strewed 
beach. 

The sun was now setting, and it was time to 
secure good quarters. I thought that after such 
a delightful day's travel it was only fitting that 
we should secure a pleasant place in which to 
camp for the night. Grant's Point was now 
right ahead, and, consulting the chart, I noticed 
alittle cove which lay behind a peculiar rock 
kuown as Sloop Rock. In a moment | was able 
to identify the rock, which lay in the corner of 
the bay under the point, and, sailing on, at about 
6.30 p.m. I passed behind this strange mass of 
rock, to find the little cove which well deserves 
the name of Pleasant Boat Harbour. 

The seagulls screamed and flew around me as 
I passed into the cove, and with a stroke of the 
paddle seut the canoe up on to the beach, thus 
bringing to an end one of the most delightful 
days of travel I have ever had in my life. 

Pleasant oat Harbour is surrounded by high 
sand-banks, and beyond and above the sand the 
land rises to Grant's Point, which separates the 
Bay of Fires from St. George’s Bay. On the 
beach, just above high-water mark, lay large 
boulders of rock imbedded in the sand. One 
Hat piece formed a hearthstone, and a square 
block rising behind it would act as the back of 
the fireplace. The upper branches of an old 
alead tree lay close by, and in a few moments a 
fire was burning brightly on the rock, and 


having rigged up my cabin, I mnde preparations 
for supper. Now we would see what the re- 
sources of the Rob Roy could do for the hungry 
traveller. 

Taking out the piece of mutton, some chops 
were soon grilling on the fire, the glowing em- 
bers cooking them to perfection, The shark- 
spent was now used as a toasting-fork, and the 
Hob Roy patent stove, under the shelter of a 
néighbouring rock, boiled the water for the tea. 
By the light of the tire I had my supper, with 
thankfulness of heart for such a fine day’s run, 
such ample provision, and such a pleasant 
camping-ground. 

During the evening the log was written up 
by the light of the eabin-lamp, and with nothing 
to disturb me, no sound to be heard but the 
twitter of the seagulls disturbed by their dreams, 
and the wash of the sea among the rocks, I re- 
tired into the canoe’s cabin to rest. 

On Tuesday, February 4th, after a good night’s 
rest, I put my head out of the front door of the 
canoe cabin at about 6.30 a.m. It was a dull 
morning, but no sign of rain, the wind light 
from the south-east. A good breakfast of toast, 
broiled chops, and eggs, prepared me for my 
day’s work. It was my intention to sail round 
Grant’s Poiat, enter George’s Bay, and visit the 
township of St. Helens. 

Everything being packed, I pushed the canoe 
off, and paddled round Grant's Point with a 
light wind ahead. After rounding the isolated 
rocks lying under the point, 1 opened up the 
entrance to George’s Bay, and came in sight of 
the beacons marking the course for the channel. 
I had been warned that George's Bay Bar was a 
dangerous place, and I could see by the line of 
white-crested waves that the sea broke from 
shore to shore. The entrance was very narrow, 
and both points aro surrounded with rocks. 
Seeing that everything was well secured, I 
turned the bow of the canoe towards the bur, 
and the wind being fair the sail was hoisted. 
As.I .passed between the Heads I noticed that 
the break on the bar was only occasional, and 
resolved to keep the canoe in the channel indi- 
eated by the beacons; but in doing this the 
sail shifted (\jibed) and the canoe nearly 
broached top, :two breaking waves caught my 
tiny vessel underneath the broadside, and the 
little craft’s stability was severely tested ; but 
she refused to capsize, and using both rudder 
and paddle I soon had the canoe’s bow the right 
way. Ina few moments the broken water was 
passed, and the broad expanse of George’s Bay 
opened up before me. 

The sea breeze now came up behind me fresh 
and steady, and I was uble to make good way 
against tle ebb tide. The sun shone out 
brightly, and the shores of the bay, clothed with 
trees and grass, presented a pleasant sight. 1 
passed what appeared to be a deserted cottage, and 
shortly afterwards discovered a line of posts 
and buoys marking the deep-water channel. 

The great drawback to this bay is that it is so 
shallow ; the water leaves bare extensive mud 
flats at low tide, which are not only unsightly 
but have an offensive smell. 

‘The canoe having touched the ground more 
than once, and the tide ebbing, I was glad to 
follow the posts and small buoys laid down to 
mark the channel. The Heads had been left 
behind some miles, but as yet there was no sign 
of a township. But at length turning round a 
point I came in sight of a number of houses, a 


small wharf, and a bridge crossing the river that 


runs into Geurge’s Bay, while a number of boats 
and one or two small yachts lay anchored off 
the wharf. The wind becoming light, I had to 
ee to the paddle in order to stem the ebb 
tide. 

A gentleman crossing the bay in a sailing 
oat hailed me as 1 drew near the wharf. ‘Is 
that the Rob Roy canoe?” he shouted. When 
I told him it was, he waved his hat and said, 
“* Welcome to St. Helens.” It appears that he 
had read about the canoe in the papers, and 


expected that I would put into George's Bay. | 


It was very pleasant to receive such a kindly 
greeting. 

On my arrival at the wharf my new friend 
(who proved to be Mr. Dawson, the police 


‘rounded with rocks. 
of them, a wave broke outside of me, and I ;° 


magistrate) proposed three cheers ; the sergeant 
of police, a constable, a Roman Catholic priest, 
a young lad, and an elderly gentleman joined 
the magistrate in this friendly demonstration. 
(I found out afterwards that the lad was a son 
of the Hon. Mr. Weld, Governor of Tasmania, 
and the pricst was his tutor.) 

It was about 10 a.m. when I arrived at St. 
Heleus Wharf. Many willing hands were 
stretched out to take the packages, mast, sail, 
etc., belonging to the canoe outfit; we then 
dragged the littlo vessel out of the water, and 
two men carried her to the Court House. 

The police magistrate said that, his residence 
being on the other ‘side of the water, he could 
not entertain me as he could desire, but he 
recommended a respectable hotel not far from 
the water. 

Having refreshed’ myself with a wash aml 
change of clothing, 1 walked up the principal 
street to the telegraph office, and sent telegrams 
home and to Launceston, After dining at the 
hotel I wrote and posted letters, purchased 
biscuits and other stores for the canoe, and took 
them down to the Court House. Mr. Dawson, 
calling in, requested me to give the inhabitants 
of St. Helens some account of my voyage, and 
placed the Court House at my disposal for the 
purpose, promising to take the chair. This 
was arranged, and a notice written out and put 
up at the post-office, and in the evening the 
room was quite full, the friends present being 
deeply interested in the canoe and her ex- 
periences. 

On Wednesday, February 5th, on asking for 
my bill at the hotel, I was told that there waa 
nothing to pay. They were glad to help me on 
my missionary voyage. This was kindness not 
often met with from country innkeepers, and I 
expressed my thanks. 

Going down to the Court House I got every- 
thing ready for a start, arranged the fresh 
provisions in small packets, and then, accom- 
panied by quite a number of persons, the canoe 
was carried down to the water. Mr. Dawson, 
the police sergeant and his family, storekeepers, 
the manager of the bank, and others, came out 
to see the last of the canoe. After erubarking 
and being pushed into deep water, I took oif 
my hat tnd. bade them farewell. ‘The friends 
responded by three hearty cheers, Waving my 
hand, the sail was hoisted, and the canoe 
started down channel at about ten in the fore- 
noon. 

On getting round the first point I found the 
wind ahead, but the ebb tide assisted me in 
getting down to the Heads. Once I grounded 
on a bank, avd had to get out and pull the 
canoe into deep water. About twelve o'clock I 
entered the narrows, and landed on a sandy 
beach to have a look at the bar and the sea out- 
side. Climbing up the hillside, 1 obtained a 
fine view of the entrance and the sea. There did 
not appear to be many breaking waves on the 
bar, and the wind was light and the sea smooth 
outside, As I sat on a rock close to the beacon 
I noticed what seemed to be the best channel. 
and after having eaten my lunch I stepped into 
the canoe, pushed off, and a strong ebb tide 
soon swept me to the bar. What wind there 
was came ahead, so that paddle in hand I felt 
my little craft rising to the swell of the sea. 

The bar was crossed without danger, the 
decks ouly being washed once or twice. It was 
about 1 p.m. when I got outside ; I had then 
to round St. Helens Point, whieh was sur. 
Going too clase to one 


thought the canoe would be dashed upon the 
rock and wrecked ; but lifting strongly with 
the paddle, the breaker rolled underneath, and 
I took care to give the remaining rocks a wide 
berth. 

Having got round St. Helens Point the wind 
shifted, and came off the land in strong puffs 
By Feeping close to the beach I secured smooth 
water, but so strong was the wind at times thar 
I thought my mast and sail would have beca 
blown out of the canoe. More than once I bad 
to turn the bow of the canoe direct for the 
beach, and paddle hard for a quarter of an hour 
in order te keep close to the beach. 
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About 5 p.m. the wind moderated. I passed 
Mauronard, or Rabbit Island ; it was not many 
hundred feet in length, and the shores rose in | 
cliffs from the water's edge, and it was nearly | 
covered with bush. Close to it is Paddy’s | 
Island, a mere rock, perhaps a hundred feet in 
length, quite flat, and only a few feet above tho 
water. 

I was now drawing near to Falmouth, at 
which place I intended to lund and visit Mr. 
J. Steel, a relative of one of the members of my 
church on the north-west coast. 

Near Falmouth I could see the mountains 
rising to St. Mary's Pass, but the only sign of a ; 
township that could be seen were some three or | 
four cottages near the beach. 

Abont six o'clock I drew near to the cottage: 
which indicated the site of the township. H 
T had been told that if I attempted to land at | 
Falmouth I should suffer shipwreck, as it was 
one of the worst places for landing on the east 
coast, so I determined to act with caution. The 
sea was smooth, but a swell rolled in, and evi- 
dently curled into breakers near the beach. 
Waiting for a few minutes, I made a noise like 
a steamer’s whistle in order to attract attention, 
but noone came. At last I prepared to land on 
the sandy beach, not far from one of the cot- 
tages. I secured the sail, saw that my apron- 
string was loose, then, grasping the paddle, I 
made for the beach. 

All went well for some time, then a high, 
smooth, round swell lifted the canoe up, passed 
anderneath, and rolled on towards the 
I struck the paddie into the water, and urged 
the canoe on as fast a3 I could, but before I had 
time to think a majestic wave rolled in- behind 
me, and when just in the act of curling, the 

en wall of water struck the canoe and sent it 

lying up into the air, and in a moment I was 
fying out into the water. I sank with the hiss 
of the surf in my ears, struck ont, and rose to 
the surface, to find the canoe about two yards 
from me, but the wrong way up; a few strokes, 
and I grasped the canoe (now my lifebuoy) as 
breaker No. 2, like a wall of foam, rolled over 
me, turning the canoe and myself about in a 
strange style, but sending us swiftly towards 
the beach. 

I do not know what kind of gymnastic per- 
formances.I went through during those few 
moments. Sometimes I had hold of the bow 
of my vessel, and once I nipped iny little finger 
between the rndder-irons and the stern. 
Breaker No. 3 rolled in. I heard a snap as the 
mast struck and broke off short, aud then my 
fect feit the sand. Grasping the canoe’s painter 
I struggled for a moment with the drawback of 
the wave, and then landed on the beach pant- 
ing for breath, bat otherwise quite uninjured, 

The next thing was to pull the bow of the 
cance out of the water. Just at this moment I ] 
saw two men and several children rushing down § 
the sandhills towards me. The men had so lost 
their presence of mind as to attempt to carry 
the canoe just as she was, full of water; but, 
Laving regained breath, I said, ‘‘ Wait a mo- 
ment,” and, rolling the canoe over, the water 
beiug turned out, we very soon had the little 
vessel high and dry. You may be sure that I 
examined the canoe all over, and I was rejoiced 
to find that she was quite uninjured. 

The next thing was to recover, if possible, the 
lifferent articles of my outfit, which might be 
seen floating in various directions in the surf. 
Lhe tide was rising, so that soon many things 
same within reach. One of the men rushed 
nto the water and recovered my coat ; I seized 
ny faithful paddle as it came floating in, then 
one of the lockers; a little girl pieked up a 
diece of the chart—and in this way most of the | 
shings were recovered. The locker-lid keeping | 
alosed, the provision-box und things there had 
rot fallen out, but of course my stock of provi- | 
sions was quite spoiled. | 

The men assisted in carrying the canow up | 
the beach, and all the loose articles were packed 
inside the little vessel. It was found that the 
articles lost were the ficld-glasses, sponge, tin 
pannikin, aod lantern ; but the most unfortu- 
nate loss just then was my boots, as I was in- 
forme] that it was over a mile to Mr. Steel's | 


| and he turned round, and secmed surprised at 


; clothing, and in a short time, after being intro- 


| my object in obtaining the canoe, and received 


house, and I should find stones and thistles 
by the way. 

Finding that one of the men was the inn- 
keeper, | went with him to his house, drank a 
cup of tea, borrowed from him a pair of boots, 
and prepared to find my way across the pad- 
docks to Mr. J. Steel's house. 

With the water dripping from my worsted- 
cord jacket, my felt hat of no shape in particu- 
lar, my wet clothes-bag under my arm, I did 
not present by any means a ministerial aspect. 

I found Thomson Villa situated in beautiful 
grounds, and the centre of a large estate. Upon 
the verandah near the front door a gentleman 
stood with his back towards me. I coughed, 
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my appearance. I mentioned my name, and in 
a few words explained that, in coming on shore | 
to Hc him, 1 had been washed through the | 
surf. ( 
1 was hurried into a room, supplied with dry 


duced to the family, was sitting down tu a com- 
fortable tea, The kindness with which I was 
received by this estimable family will ever be 
remembered by me. 

During the evening I gave some account of 


a cordial invitation to remain with them over 
the Sabbath, that I might preach in the little 
church on the estate. 

(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. \ 


—+— 


HE POULTRY RuN.—Fowls about this time of the 
year change the feathers, casting off the old and 
getting a new plumage. This is called “moulting,” 
and is probably the most critical time of the year in 
therun. There is usually a certain amount of weal 
neas, if not actual fever. At all events, nature needs : 
some extra support. See, therefore, that the moulting 
fowls have everything necessary ‘to keep them in 
health, and you will be unlikely to lose any. House | 
them well at night, and let their houses be dry, clean, 
and comfortable in every way. Feed well, letting 
them have boiled chopped meat of some kind—well- 
boiled bullock’s lights, for instance. You may, if any 
are specially delicate, give them a little beer mixed 
with the food. Cayenne is a stimulant that is some- 
times mixed with the food at monlting-time, and hemp- 


, made not only comfortable, but even elegant, out oe 


seed {is also given; but this should be used sparingly— 
just a few handfuls three or four times a week. See 
that the run is now kept well supplied with water, and 
as vermin are apt to attack fowls while moulting, put , 
sulphur in the dust-bath. Do not forget to put green 
food in the run, ff otherwise the inmates have not 
access to it. Beware of cold nights and wet days ; see 
that the shelter-shei is in good repair. Take care that 
all the fowls have fair play in the matter of feeding, 
and that none are bullied and injured by bigger com- 
rades. It may be as well now:to pnt the cocks in sepa- 
rate pens. Plenty of old lime and gravel should be 
put in the runs, and fron in some shape or form in the 
water. Atablespeonful of steel drops will be sufficient 
for a bucket of water. Thin down the poultry run 
now if this has not already been done. Do it judi- 
ciously and with thought, sparing none that may be 
called mere wastrels, killing none that may come in 
useful in the coming spring-time. See that chickens 
have a warm, comfortable corner at night, and are not 
huddled tegether on cold, damp ground, which may 
ive them cramps and many other ailments. 


THR PIGEON Lort.--Thin or weed out for table or 
vnarket all spare stock, for overcrowding is at all times 
dangerous, Separate mated birds. Look out for ail- 
juents incidental to the senson. The disease called 
‘going light” we mentioned in last month's Doinas. 
tt is especially a disease of young birds, and a very 
fatal one too, By some it is called pigeon-distemper, 
and, like distemper in dogs, it attacks cither bowels or 
Ings, Anyhow, the bird will be found huddled up in 
Bume corner, and very weak, there be diarrhoa or | 


laudamt ful of water three or 
four times daily. Feed frequently on small quan- 
i f oatmeal, or ground rice and arrowrc 

ik.’ Be gareful to have the pigeon- 
omfortable, and give extra care and 
‘ood feeding to such as do not seem 


warmth 
to be getting through the moult easily 


THE AYIARY.—Continue the treatment advised 


in last month's Dor 


, 80 as to get your birds 
through the moult safely and well. ‘There is ao 
doubt that good cayenne pepper, judiciously ad- 
ministered, adds much to the beauty of the birds’ 
plumage. ‘The following is as g: y 
ing it a y other. 
an hour or mor 
1 luncheon-biseni 
nfuil of the best cayenne you can procure. 
addition to the canary-seed, a bird should have a 
teaspoonful of this mixture daily. A little bit of 
saffron cake should be given every day as well, 
and now and then some maw-seed. Continue to 
keep your birds warm and their cages dry and 
snug, but never forget te have the room perfectly 
fresh and sweet as regards air, ete. 


THE RABBITRY 
given in our last as to comfort and 
the rabbits have all the fresh air 
possible, but be well protected from cold and wet. 
Dampness is most prejudicial to the 
rabbitry. The temperature should be as even as 
possible, and the hutches kept warm. Thatchi: 
had resourse to with this view, or 
surrounding the hutches with straw-work, 
withered ferns. T is cold in summer, but snug 
aud warm in winter. Keep an eye on your stock, 
and at once quarantine any one that may seem to 
be ailing. For the table or market we are in the habit 
of recommending the Belgian hare-rabbit—it grows 
very large and rapidly. ‘o fatten for the market, 
contine them in warm, well-ventilated hutches, and 
feed well three times a day on soaked peas, rice-and- 
milk, barley-meal, oatmeal, roots, etc. It is a good 
plan to sweeten the boiled rice with common brown 
sugar. Ags soon as they are of a fair weight dispose of 
them at once. . 


Tuk KENNEL.— The weather may break by next 
month; at all events, the nights will now be getting 
longer, and certainly colder. It is a good time, there- 
fore, to thoroughly prepare comfortable winter quar- 
ters for your dog or dogs. There is nothing can beat 
the cage-kennel made at Norwich, but it should be 
protected by tarpaulin. However, kennels can be 


ding. Let 


very rough material. If you have a little taste 
ingenuity ou can work wonders on a small space, aud 
by help of bacon-boxes, soda-barrels, thatch of straw 
or furze or ferns, rods for wicker-work fencing, etc., 
you can, on a very small space of ground, erect a beau- 
tiful and most comfortable kennel. Try it. If you 
have any difficulty write to the Editor, who answers all 
practical and useful queries. 


THR KITCHEN GARDEN.—Groundsel and chickweed 
are good for birds, and sow-thistle for rabbits. They 


| are abominable weeds, however, and never should be 


allowed to grow in a _kitchen-garden—no, not even 

among the potatoes. Down with them ere they flower 

and seed. Plant cabbages wherever there is idle 

ground. | Plant canliflowers. Endive may still be 

planted out. Potatoes, as soon as the haulm turns 

yellow, should be taken up. Transplant lettuces from 
8. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. --Continue to make war on 
weeds wherever seen, and keep borders and walks neat 
and trim. As summer flowers set out of bloom it will 
be time to think about planning the borders for spring. 
Nothing in our opinion beats the rich red.of silene 
pendulata, the myosotis, er blue-and-white forget-me- 
not, the polyanthus, and daisies white and red. Kee} 
those in your eye. What a deal can be done wit 
them! Keep them strong, therefore, and free from 
weeds, nor let them saffer from want of water. Carna- 
tions, etc., and picotees that have been layered, should 
be cut from the mother plant as soon as rooted. Plant 
out seedling perennials towards the end of the month. 
Trim creepers, and remove dead and withering leaves. 


THR WINDOW GARDEN.—Keep the window ganten 
clean and well watered. If pots are used to display 


Attend to the instructions 


nd sunlight | 


ealth of the | 


‘ 


garden annuals in, let them be roomy, the soil good 
loam mixed with’ sand and leaf-manure, and well 
pressed down. The linum grandiflorum will now be 
in bloom ; its dark crimson, though small, branching 
flowers show to great advantage in the window. If 
the flowers are in pots they require turning round 
, as they grow to the light. ‘Take care the 
perfect. Nothing spoils flowers sooner 
them stand in water. 


drainage 


| than letting 


>_< _— 


Correspondence. 


ApAMS.—AIl churches and chapels can mse Dells 
‘There is no law limiting their use to partionlar sects, 
but the authorities of any place of worship Gan be 
proceeded against if the bell is so rung as tO Gatiee 
nuisance. 


TrRPS.—1. Schottisch is German for Scottish. 
The time and character of the music are very similar 
to those of Scottish airs, and hence the name. 2 The 
broad arrow is said to be derived from the arms of 
the Eart of Romney, who was M: of 
Ordnance about 1700. 


a —You can get model blocks at all the 
dockyards. At the Noah's Ark in Holbore 
a case of such things in the window, 


WILLIAM Wuite.—What examinations do you refer 
to? Preliminary, or those to be passed during th 
course? Inform us on this point, and we will giadly 
give you advice and information. 


J. NEAL. St. Paul's was designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and is not the highest building in 
The Monument was built to commemorate the Great 
Fire. 


PRN-AND-INK.—The superstitions notion that if thir 
tcen sit down to table a death is sure to oceur is due 
to the fact that at the Last Supper there were thir- 
teen persons. If that number sit at a meal it is 
quite true that one will die eventually—so will all 
in fact; and so will they all if more or less than thir- 
teen ke of the meal. The thing is of course 
ridiculous, though it has just that spice of half-trath 
which keeps it alive. 


MUSICIAN.—1. The salary of the President of the 
United States is £10,400 per year, that of the mem 
hers of his Cabinet £2,000, and that of members of 
Congress £1,500, 2 No. ‘3, Not that we know of 

4 nighthoods are never hereditary ; and, aader 

most circumstances, titles only descend to eldest 
sons, 

A DRAUGHT PLAYER.—There are three indexes, and 
they will coat you, with postage, fourpence. 


MANUscRipT.—Buy_ a sixpenny bottle of mahogany- 
stain. You will ffhd it much cheaper than what you 
make yourself. 

C. D. (Dunedin, N.Z.)—1. A minute will be amply safi- 
cient time for the immersion of coleoptera in the 
solution of corrosive sublimate. 2. Certainly. Why 
not? 

NoMEN.—1. The plate was one of British Butterflies. 
not moths. 2% As far as we know, it is pretty well 
impossible, unless you see the-female in the ast of 
laying eggs. 3. We shall probably have articles on 
the subject in due course. 


ZooLocist.—The “ Zoologist” has appeared 
on the first of every month for the last thirty-niz- 
years, and not occasionally,” as a misleading refe- 
Tence led us to state. It is published by Van 
Voorst, and its price is one shilling. 


B. E. PEARSOW.—1. Too elementary : any clasaical dic- 
tionary will give you the information. 2. Your char: 
must be nickel-plated. We never heard of a solution 
of saltpetre keeping off rust. Vaseline, obte:nal:k 
from any chemist, will keep polished steel articles 
from corrosion. 


PENNY. --The Easterlings were merchants of the Baltic 
and Northern Germany. Richard Cour de Lic 
coined the first ‘‘ Kasterlings,” and from these coins 
our current money got its description of sterling. 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.} 


Caught ! 


THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL 


By tne Rey. T. S. Minurncroy, 
A Holiday 


Author of “Some of Our Feliows,” 
Tramp,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


line four Anglo-Arabs found themselves, 
p after passing through the third line of 
fortifications, in one of the principal streets 
of the town, leading straight down to the 
harbour. It was not more than about ten 
feet wide, and as most of the houses were 
of three storeys, and the first storey pro- 
jected over the road on each side, they 
seemed almost to meet overhead, a thin 
streak of sky alone being visible between 
The ground floors appeared to be 
as storebouses or stables; a flight of 
steps from the outside led to the principal 
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rooms on the floor above, and over this 


While he was speaking a distant cry, 


were the apartments of the women. There | long-sustained and tremulous, was heard 


were no windows looking into the street, 


coming, as it seemed, out of the sky. It 


unless a few narrow slits, carofully guarded | was the voice of the Muezzin, from the 


with it 
either 


, and scarcely sufficient to udmit | top of one of the minarets, calling the 
ght or air, could be so called. The | people to prayer at the hour of the Mogareb. 


doors also were low and narrow, and the | ‘Chose who were in the strects spread their 
posts or props on which the projecting | mantles on the earth and knelt down 
stor2ys wero supported gave a mean and | upon them, and recited their prayers in a 


dilapidated appearance to the buildings. 
The roofs were flat, with parapets; and as 
the houses were built in terraces on the 
side of a steep hill, sloping towards the 
sea, those who stood near the summit, 


looking down upon them, could see the’ 


owners reclining or walking about, and, 


after sunsct, the women also, taking the , 


air under the clear sky and the shining 
stars. 

Our friends proceeded to the Water Gate, 
inquiring the way to the offico of the 
English consul, and meeting with nothing 
but suspicious looks and short answers to 
their questions. On reaching the consulate 


they found it closed; but learning that the | 


consul’s private residence was outside the 
walls of the town, they proceeded in that 
direction. 


In one of the narrow streets they were 
compelled to stand aside, flattening them- | 
selves against the houses, to make room for | 


2 guard of soldicrs who were conducting a 
body of slaves from the quarries, dragging 
after them huge blocks of stone. There 
were amongst these slaves Neapolitans, 
Sicilians, Greeks, and others from the 
islands of the Mediterranean. 
barefooted, and clothed in rags or nearly 
nuked. Their bodies were so emaciated 
that one might tell all their bones; their 
faces were wan, and their eyes dimmed with 
misery and despair. Some of them were 
go worn with excessive labour, or so bowed 
with infirmity, that as they pulled at the 
rope they seemed almost to crawl upon the 
ground, and could scarcely have kept upon 
their feet but for the support which their 
harness afforded. The backs of many of 
them boro the deep lines of lashes from the 
thongs of their escort, and on some the 
blood, yet running down, bore witness to 
the severity of punishments recently in- 
flicted. Not a few, while toiling like beasts 
of burden at the loads, were manacled 
with chains of thirty or forty pounds 
weight, which they were compelled to drag 
about with them by day, and from whica 
they were not releascd even at night. 

Turkish soldiers walked by the side of the 
miscrable gang, urging them on with blows 
and imprevations. ‘* Hyomolee!”’ (heave 
away!) was the cry which resounded on 
each side; ‘“‘hyomolee! dogs, infidels, 
Nazarenes!” and the sharp crack of the 
whip lashing their naked limbs or backs 
was heard almost incessantly. 

The four Englishmen, shrinking into a 
recess of the street, watched this most 
painful procession, one gang following 
another, uutil upwards of one hundred 
wretched captives had passed by ; and this 
was only a part of those who went to and 
fro, from the quarries to the mole, in the 
course of cach day. 

Tho last of them had not passed when 
gun, fired from the Casba, a fortress at 
the upper part of the town, announced 
the sunset, and at that moment all the 
gates were closed. 

**No going to the consul to-night,” Mr. 
Sclborne said. 

* And no going back to our encampment 
ontside the walls,” the gunner answered. 
“We must look out for a shelter some- 
ese iu the town.” 


They were | 


low, monotonous voice ; then, rising, stood 
erect, with their hands raised and the 
palms turned upwards, as if to receive the 
blessing they had asked. After that they 
threw themselves again upon the ground, 
bowing, with their faces almost in the dust, 
then rose and went their way. Some of 
them, noticing that the strangers had not 
gone through this ceremony in all its parts, 
looked at them suspiciously, and muttered 
to each other as they passed down the 
street; they thought it best, therefore, 
to retire from public observation as quickly 
as possible, 

Mr. Selborne had a few small coins which 
the Jew Yusuf had given him for some 
trifling service which he had rendered, and 
in return for these they hoped to procure 
a meal which should serve them till the 
morning. They were so accustomed to 
sleep upon the bare ground, under the 
open sky, that they were not at all con- 
cerned bout a lodging for one night. 

In oue of the by-streets they discovered 
akind of cating-house. Two dirty-look- 
ing Moors were standing behind a board, 
cutting up the flesh of a goat or sheep, 
newly killed, into small pieces about the 
size of dice, which they stuck upon little 
iron spits and placed over a charcoal fire 
to broil. As fast as they were cooked one 
of the Moors stripped them from the 
skewers on to a little platc, spread over 
them with his grimy hand some minced 
garlic and other herbs, with a pinch of 
salt, and sent them to his customers, who 
were seated on the floor round the shop, 
waiting patiently for their turn. There 
were some who did not sit down to meat, 
but merely held out their hands as they 
passed the spot, receiving a handful of bits 
from the cook, according to the amount 
they were able to offer in exchange. 

These wretched places were chiefly fre- 
quented by the Bedouins, to which tribe 
our English friends bore the most resem- 
blance, and they were fain to accommodate 
their appetites to their means, and to re- 
ceive a portion of the dry and blackened 
“dice” into their hands, to be eaten as 
they wandered on, shrinking from observa- 
tion, through the dark and narrow streets. 

All traffic was by this time suspended, 
and strangers who had come in from the 
country were to be scen spreading their 
mats beside their horses in the middle of 
the streets, intending to pass the night 
there. The Englishmen thought they would 
have to do the same; but a Moor, who saw 
that they were strangers, pointed them to 
a travellers’ lodging-house, in which they 
were received for a very trifling payment, 
The accommodation was on a par with the 
charge made for it. The place was called 
a ‘*fonduc,” and consisted of a courtyard 
surrounded with little cells, or recesses, in 
which the Bedouins and their horses passed 
the night together. In the court were 
fireplaces, consisting of three stones set 
together, upon which pots for cooking 
wero placed for the convenience of those 
who had brought provisions with them. 
Most of the lodgers were ‘busy preparing 
their evening meal when Mr. Slborne and 
his party entercd ; but, as they had already 
eaten their frugal supper, they lay down 


together in oné of the cells and tried to 
sleep. 

For a long time Jack was teo much ex- 
cited and—he hardly knew why—tov 
anxious to be able to rest. He remember: 
all that the Maltese whom he had seen on 
board the Hailstorm had related of the 
atrocities to which prisoners were exposed 
in thisecity. The cruel sights which h- 
himself had witnessed already, during th- 
short period of his sojourn there, were suffi- 
cient to confirm the worst accounts that 
had ever reached his ears of the barburities 
which prevailed in this city of pirates. I: 
would be necessary for them to claim the 

rotection of the consul at once, and h- 
Fonged for the morning, that they might 
make their way to his house and ask him 
to remunerate the Jew Yusuf for his ser- 
vices, and to send them away by tbe first 
English ship that should touch at the port. 

It need scarcely be said that they had. 
one and all, from the first moment wheu 
they came in sight of the sea, scanned th: 
‘*sail” in the offing, in the eager hope o! 
discovering a British man-of-war, or, st 
least, a ship of some sort bearing the 
British flag--if only a Maltese bumboat-- 
but nothing of the kind had been visible. 

They all passed a restless and troubled 
night. Adversity makes a man acquainted 
with strange bedfellows. The minor pests 
with which the ‘‘ fonduc” was plentifully 
infested are so common and abundant in 
all the dwellings of the Moors and Arabs, 
that they had long ago ceased to tk 
‘strange bedfellows ” to our friends ; but 
those who occupied the niches in this 
temple of Somnus on either side of them, 
with their horses, were chiefly Bedouins 
from the deserts, and neither the men nor 
their beasts could easily accommodate 
themselves to the atmosphere of a city. 
The sound of coming and going went on 
through the greater part of the night, 
while the guttural notes of the Arabs 
quarrelling among themselves, and the 
snorting of the horses, would haye been 
alone almost sufficient to forbid sleep. 

As soon as the morning dawned Jack 

arose, gathered his limp rags about him, 
and went to the door of the ‘‘fonduc.” 
The city was already astir; camels which 
had been partly relieved of their burdens 
were being reloaded; cooking was going 
on in the streets; soldiers were marching 
hither and thither to relieve guard, and the 
bustle and activity of another day had 
begun. 
. Bustle and activity are not by any means 
the usual characteristics of an Eastern or 
an African town ; sloth and apathy, and a 
general air of weariness and sadness, are 
much more common. But Algiers was at 
this time, owing to the circumstances we 
have alrcady noticed, not in its normal 
condition. Great efforts were being made 
to increase the strength of the fortifica- 
tions; # new mole was being built ; fresh 
guns were being mounted on the batteries, 
and preparation was everywhcre made to 
meet the attack of a British fleet. 

Jack took advantage of a fountain in the 
courtyard of the ‘‘ fonduc” to have a guod 
wush. It was long since he had enjoyed 
such a supply of wator; and when Mr. 
Wren, who had been sleeping with his 
usual facility, woke up, he hardly reeog- 
niscd his friend. He felt at once the im- 
portance of improving his own appearance, 
as an officer and a gentleman, before call- 
ing upon the consul. His rags he could 
not help; any one might bo a gentleman 
in spite of rags, he said to himself, with 
much truth; but no gentleman would show 
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himeelf begrimed with dirt when there was 
water to be had. Cold water, however, 
without soap or towel, was not sufficient 
for Mr. Wren, who resolved to place him- 
self in the hands of one of the numerous 
barbers who were plying their trade in the 
open shops, or stalls, near the entrance to 
the ‘‘fonduc.” He took his place accord- 
ingly upon a bench in a long narrow room, 
open at the front towards the street, and 
waited his turn. The walls were adorned 
with wretched pictures representing some 
of the triumphs of the pirates. 


being thrown into the boats or tossed into 
the sea, tied together back to back ; slaves 
in chains, dragging enormous loads after 
them—such were some of their most 
pleasing subjects. 

A barber’s shop in the East, or in Africa, 
is the gencral place of resort for idlers, 
gossips, and politicians. Mr. Wren, there- 
fore, had ample opportunity of hearing all 
that was going on in the town. The chief 
topic just then was naturally the expected 
attack of the ‘dogs, the infidels” upon 
the city of the faithful. Indignation 
against the presumptuous interference of 


the *‘ Enkleez ” with the liberties and rights | 
of the Algerine powers was expressed in . 


‘the strongest terms of invective. Of course, 
it would be u great advantage to the Alge- 
rians; the B::tish ships of war would be 


gunk or taken, and there would be a great | 
wealth of plunder to be enjoyed. Nota’ 


man of those who should venture in the 

. vessels to the attack would ever go away 
aguin to tell the tale. The officers would 
be impaled, flayed alive, hung up on sharp 
hooks on the city walls for the Moslem to 
feast his eyes upon their lingcring tor- 
ments. The men, if they were good for 
anything—but they were poor effeminate 
ereatures, those British sailors—would be 
kept in chains as slaves. The Dey would 
have his share of them—one out of every 
eight, as was usual—and the rest would be 
sold to the public. Slaves would be cheap 
in Algeria. 

«Heaven will fight for us!" the barber 
said, as his share of the discussion. ‘‘ Allah 
will send a stcrm and scatter the ships of 
the unbelievers. You have heard of the 
great marabout, Cid-Utica. He went down 
to the seashore and beat the sea with a 
stick, till it lost patience, and, lifting up 
its waves, it overwhelmed and swallowed 
up the fleet of the Christians under the 
infidel Charles vy. That was in the days of 
Hassan Pacha, who succeeded Hayradin. 
They say that if the bones of Cid-Utica 
“were brought from his tomb and the sea 


bastinadoed with them, the Christians and , 


their ships would be instantly engulfed, 
and not a soul of the Nazarene dogs would 
escape.” 

“Ev Allah! Allah be praised! God is 
great!” broke from the lips of many in 
reply. 

Such and of such kind were the remarks 
which Mr. Wren, bristling with indigna- 
tion, and hardly able to restrain himself 
from taking a lively part in the conversa- 
tion, was compelled to listen to before he 
could escape from the barber's shop which 
he had so rashly entercd. 

The barber came to him at length and 


brought a pewter basin, which he placcd . 


in Mr. Wren’s lap, having first received 
one of the smallest coins of the country in 
payment. He smothered the ofticer with 
soapsuds, which he rubbed well into his 
eyes and ears, soused him with tepid water, 
and, having ascertained that the use of a 


Aship on: 
fire or sinking, with the pirates looking on | 
in triumph from their sloops; captives | 


razor was uncalled for, gave him a wet and 
ragged cloth to dry himself with, and then 
| passed on to the next customer. 
| Max whs astonished, as he glanced at 
; himself in a little crooked Venetian mirror 
which hung against the wall, to see how 
great a change had becn produced in his 
uppearance by the barber’s rough-and- 
ready operations. He observed also thut 
| several of the bystanders and gossips 
looked ct him with surprise, if not sus- 
picion. He would have scorned to run | 
away from them, but diserction was cer- 
tainly in this .nstance the better part of 
valour, and he lost no time in rejoining his 
friends, who by this time were waiting for 
him at the door of the ‘‘ fonduc.” 
} “‘T am sorry,”’ Mr. Selborne said, ‘ that 
you and Jack have been in such a hurry to 
| get rid of your disguise. You can hardly 
be mistaken now for Arabs, and are much 
more likely to be stopped on your way 
through the streets as runaway slaves or 
captives, We must make our way to the 
consul’s house as quickly and as quictly ; 
as possible, before we get into difficulties.” | 
. In one of the narrow lanes through 
which they now took their journey they 
feil in with Yusuf. 

“«T have been looking for you,” he said; | 
“you run great risks in going about after ; 
, this m&nner, All the city is in arms against 
your countrymen. Come, I will conduct 
you at once to the house of the consul. It 
is by no means certain that even he will 
have power to protect you. Follow me, | 
, but keep at some distance, and do not let 

it be ecen that yon are of my company. 

Take no notice of anything that may 
‘happen to me, but keep on your way as if 
you had nothing to do with me nor I with 
you.” 

He spoke in a low voice, looking at Jack 
and Max with evident displeasure on ac- 
count of their changed appcarance; and 
then, crossing over the road, led the way 
through some of the narrowest and least 
frequented streets towards one of the five 
gates of the city. 

They noticed that whenever Yusuf met 
a Turk he stood still and bowed his head 
submissively until the latter had passed on, 
the Turk perhaps spitting out a word of 
contempt at him, and keeping at arm’s | 
length as if he feared to be defiled. Coming 
to one of the numerous mosques of the 
city, Yusuf turned aside to avoid passing 
near it, casting even his eyes away from it. 

, Jews had been bastinadoed or put to death 
| for presuming so much as to look at the 
outside of one of these holy mosques. The 


tables have been turned upon them since 
the days of the Messiah. It is not the; 
Jews now who trust in themselves that ' 
they are righteous and despise others. The ; 
Mohammedan points the finger of scorn 
; at the Jew, and bids him, ‘‘Stand by thy- | 
self; come not near; I am holier than 
thou!” 

Arrived at the gate, Yusuf passed 
through unquestioned, bowing to the! 
ground before the officer of the guard, | 
who took not the slightest notice of him. 
Mr. Yapp and Jack followed at some dis- 
tance, but before they reached the guard- 
house one of the janissaries fixed his eyes 
upon them and commanded them to halt. 
| The officer then came forward and began 
to question them, desiring to know what 
| they were and whence they came. 

Jack tried to answer him, but his slender 
acquaintance with the language was not 
sutticient to enable him to understand what 
| was required or to render an intelligible 


j reply. 


‘‘These are not countrymen,” said the 
officer to one of his fellows; ‘they ure 
ncither Bedouins nor Moors nor Jews.” 

“* By the look of their faces,” the other 
made reply, ‘‘ they are Europeans in dis- 
guise.” 

The soldiers who had been lounging 
about drew near to look at them, and the 
words ‘‘Nuzurene, dog, infidel,” broke 
from every mouth. 

“T think,” said the officer, ‘that they 
are English dogs. Ask them, Hassan ; 
you can speak English.” 

“You are ‘Enkleez’?” Hassan said, 
pointing towards the sca, as if to show 
where all the English came from, ‘* You 
are shipman Enklecz ?” 

“Yes,” said Yapp. ‘‘ you are right ; and 
we are going to sce the English consul.” 

“But you have hide yourself; you are 
made in likencss of Arab. You are come 
here for spy out our gun, our town!” 

‘*We are no spies,” said Yapp; ‘‘ wa 
came here beeause we couldn’t help it, and 
only want to get away again, aboard ship. 
as quick as possible. Spies! No! The 
consul will let you Imow all about that 
pretty quickly.” 

But the officer of the guard replied only 
with a gesture of contempt. The name of 
the consul was not so potenta spell to con- 
jure with as Mr. Yapp had supposed. There 
was a great stir among the guard when the 
interpreter had made known his suspicions, 
and they closed around the four unfor- 
tunates and made them prisoners, 

After some discussion, a troop of sol- 
diers was ordered out, and the Englishmen 
were marched off, cach between two janis- 
saries, armed to the tecth, through the 
main street of the town up to the Cusba, a 
fortificd palace at the top of the hill, iu 
which the Dey, Omar Bashaw, resided. 

The people who met them in the street 
stared at them with a morbid curiosity, not 
unmixed with a certain kind of gratifica- 
tion. Some, supposing that they were 
thieves, cried out, ‘‘ Cut off their hands!” 
and followed in the hope of seeing it done ; 
others, regarding them as spies, demanded 
to have their eyes plucked out; while others, 
again, who could think of no special crime 
to lay against them, exclaimed, tauntingly. 
‘bastonate/ and made signs of beating 
them with sticks, us if enjoying the scene 
already in anticipation. There were some 
who recognised them as Englishmen, and 
cursed them as dogs, for whom strangling 
was too good, promising them unheard-of 
torments and u lingering death upon the 
hook. 

The Jew Yusuf, who, secing them led 
away, had followed, slinking along’ at some 
distance, came in for his share of vitupera- 
tion, in the old rhyming form: ‘“Lusar« 


‘fee senara, Tehood fee sefood” (The Chris- 


tian to the hook, the Jew to the spit). 
More than one of those who passed nex 


' aimed a blow at him, which he bore with 


meekness, not daring to resentit. It might 
almost have been said of the Jews in those 
days that if any one smote them on the 
right cheek they turned the other also— 
not, however, in the spirit of Christian 
meckness, but under fear of their lives and 
with war in their hearts. 

Uphill they went, along the narrow road. 
with the high whitewashed houses on each 
side of them. till they reached the Casba. 
It was a great white building, surrounded 
by walls of stout masonry, through th: 
embrasures of which the open mouths of 
enormous brorze cannons looked ferth. 
commanding the town and the harbour. 
The gateway, with a circular arch high 
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enoug) to admit a man on horseback, was ‘a court, where also janissaries were in wait- | centre of the courtyard alone made itself 
of white marble, with an inscription in | ing, seated upon benches, some of them | heard with its refreshing ripple; but the 


Arabic characters near the top. Banana- | with 
trees, sycamores, and vines on either side 
lent a teful shade, under which sol- | 


diers and Arabs were sitting. Inside was 


prisoners under their charge. 
gloomy silence reigned everywhere, none | their thirst there, were not permitted to 
| venturing to disturb the dismal quietude | approach it. 

of the Dey’s abode. 


A’ prisoners, who would gladly have slaked 


A fountain in the | (To be continued.) 


PLAYING 


TRUANT: 


A STORY OF NUTS AND APPLES. 


By Ascott R. Horr, 


Author of ‘ All by Hingself,” “The Amateur Dominic,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER II. 


T was 
an old 
saw- 
pitinto 
which 


LT had | 


fallen, 


the! 


bottom 
of it 
cover- 
ed bya 
thick 
bed of 
~ mud 
Fand 
rotten 
leaves, 
where 

I lay 
wal- 

- lowing 
\ for a 
minute 


or so, | 


soused, 
both 
head 
and 


I could reach the bank and scramble out. Moreover, the eggs 
in my bosom had been smashed to a pancake, shedding their 
contents on my shirt or squeezing out the mingled white and 
yellow at the opening of my blouse to mingle with the blood 
that was dropping from my nose. So, what with the dirt out- 
side and the eggs inside, I found myself in a pretty pickle when 
I regained firm footing, though luckily the soft bottom had 
saved me from fucther mischief, and, but for a smart knock on 
the nose, I was more frightened than hurt. 

Having made sure of this, and hearing now no sounds of 
Porsutt, I thought I could not do better than stay where I was. 

f the parson had not given up chasing us, he was little likely to 
find me in this shady hollow; if I had only taken it coolly I 
might have found plenty of. such safe hiding-places in the wood, 
without being in such a hurry to make off. He must have fol- 
lowed Bob rather than me, and perhaps had caught him; our 
vicar was a young man still, and a rare one to run, for all his 
long black cont, as 1 had seen in the games at our school feasts. 
And if he had spied me, what was the good of running away, 
since he knew well enough where to find me? And if he should 
catch Bob, perhaps he might find out from him who I was. 
Oh, I wished T hadn't played truant to get into such trouble ! 


When my nose had stopped bleeding, I spent along time in 
trying to get the dirt off my clothes, but, with all I could do, 
was left in a sad mess. My blouse was torn, too, by a thorm 
bush; my hands were scratched and stained with a mixture of 
blood and blackberry juice ; altogether, I cut such a figure that, 
though I made sure of being late for tea, I durst not show my- 
self before grandfather just yet. Even my easy-going indulgent 
Aunt Esther was like to be angry when she saw the work I had 
cut out for her busy hands. So I stayed in the woods till it grew 
dark, then slunk through the village and hung abont the out- 
skirts of the common, keeping our cottage door in sight. 

At last I saw grandfather come out, marching along to the 
reading-room, as he generally did of an evening, stiff and 
straight, like an old soldier that he was. This was just what I 
had been waiting for. Now I slipped up to the door, and there 
was Aunt Esther looking out for me, like a kind old goody that 
she was. 

“Why, dear, where have you been all this time? Bless the 
boy!” she exclaimed, as I came farther into the candle-light and 
let her see the plight Iwas in; ‘‘ what has he been doing to him- 
self? Have you tumbled into the canal?” 

For excuse, I had but a poor story to tell. I told her part 
of the truth—not all, you may suppose; that I had been out 
nutting, that I had tumbled into a saw-pit, that I had come 
down on my nose—this was to make her feel sorry for me in- 
stead of angry. But she was angry ; with all her good-naturo, 
Aunt Esther did get angry sometimcs—for a little—and if apy- 
thing could provoke her, it was my wet and dirty clothes. So 
now she scolded a good bit, and grumbled over the cleaning-up 
she would have to do, and threatened to speak to grandfather 
about it; and the end of it was that I was packed off to bed 
without any tea, while my things were put to the fire, and Aunt 
Esther got out a needle to mend them with her rheumatic 
fingers. That was always the way with ber, dear old soul! She 
sometimes scolded and snapped when I got into a scrape, bat she 
would spare no pains to keep me tidy and comfortable, and I 
knew she could never be long in coming round to kisses after 
these little storms, which sprang not so much from temper as 
from motherly care and anxiety on my behalf—she had been s 
mother to me almost all my little life. It was different with 
grandfather; he took a great deal to make him angry, but when 
Be did find fault I knew there was something to be really afraid 
of. 

Before I went to sleep aunt brought me some bread-and-milk, 
and petted me to make up for her hot words, and promised not 
to say a word to grandfather if I would only be good and 
take more care another time. Then I had half a mind to tel) 
her the worst of my story, how I had been ‘‘ mouching,”’ and 
dare not face the master next day. That would make ber 
angry again, but after a bit I might wheedle her into writing 
a note of excuse to Mr. Pritchard. I knew she hated me being 
caned, and I cared more for my skin than for the truth. Surely 
she would not mind saying, just for once, that she had kept me 
at home? But I could not make up my mind to it yet; I would 
wait till the morning. If I did not find her in « soft enough 
humour then, I am ashamed to say that I thought of a head- 
ache or a stomach ache, or a sore throat, or something or other 
to keep me away from schovl. So I went to sleep over it, aud 
had ter1ible dreams that Mr. Pritchard and Bob Grimes wen 
chasing me, and that when I ran away from them the parson 
and the squire and the keepers were all waiting to thrash me 
for trespassing, und I was thrown into a saw-pit to wait till 
they had loaded their guns, and then the policeman came to 
take me to prison as a truant, and so on in a nightmare of 
nonsense. 
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When I got up next morning, the first 
thing I nad to do was, as usual, to fetch 
tke milx from Dackett’s Farm. It was a 
lovely autumn day, as I told you, and at 
that hour the browning leaves and the dewy 
grass luoked their best in the fresh crisp 
air, if country boys thought much of such 
things. But now my mind was all taken 
up by thoughts far from lovely. I hardly 
liked to show myself at Duckett's for fear 
they should, somehow or other, have got 
to know about those eggs. When that was 
ever, there was going to school to think 
vf. And on my way back, who should 
come upon me but the master himself, 
taking an early walk. Turning round a 
corner, I almost ran right into his arms, 
but if I had seen him coming I would 
have gone far envugh to keep out of his 
road. Now he stopped, and I could not 
but stop too, though I durst not look him 
in the face. 

“Why,” said he, when he had wished 
me good morning, ‘ hoa is it you weren’t 
with us yesterday? I think you were the 
cnly boy absent.” 

What I muttered, sheepishly, I scarcely 
know, and I az: sure he was none the wiser 
tor it. 

‘Well, you made a mistake, I can tell | 
you!” and with this he went on, and I | 
urried off, quaking in my shoes. 

What could he mean? He had spoken 
quite friendly-like, and not as if he meant 
to punish me ; but that was his way mostly. 
He did not often get into a passion, Mr. 
Pritchard; he was a man of deeds rather 
than words when his boys had to be found 
fauls with, so I cou!d not suppose that he 
was likely to let ma off, and he certainly 
must know of my ‘‘mouching.” At the 
proper time he would be sure to deal with 
me iu the usual way, and the proper time 
was not far off now. If I had only thought 
more of this yesterday afternoon, when 
Bob Grimes was tempting me to play 
truant! The cane then seemed so much 
Jess terrible t») my imagination, now it 
overshadowed all other thoughts. I must 
get Aunt Esther to write a note for me, 
that was the only way in which I could 
hope to escape the sour fruit of what I had 
sown. 

I had not quite settled yet how I was to 
come round my aunt, when, on reaching 
home, I found grandfather up, in his night- 
cap, and only half dressed, getting break- 
fast by himself. To my dismay, he told 
wc that Aunt Esther had been very bad all 
night with the rheumatism ; she was asleep 
now, and must not be disturbed. This put 
an end to the hope of her excusing me; 
there was nothing for it but to face Mr. 
Pritchard as best I could. It would be 
worse than useless asking grandfather to 
thelp me; he was as strong against lies as 
against laziness, and if he suspected me of 
-shirking he would be more likely to carry 
ame straight off to school and deliver me up 
for the master to do his worst with me. 

I do not think I ate much breakfast. 
Every minute brought nearer the time 
when I must taste the cane. How, then, 

could I have much appetite for bread-and- 
butter? And grandfather kept hurrying 
me on, as if it were a feast of cake that 
had before me. 

“ Punctuality and regularity are one of 
the first points of a good boy, or a good 
rman either,” so he was always saying. ‘‘So 
look sharp, my lad, and never be late on 
parade if you mean to rise from the ranks. 
It's time to be off now, and mind not to 


| danger. 


get into trouble, for I shall be asking the 
.schoolmastcr how you are doing some of 


these days. I expect to hear of you being 
promoted to another class. Attention ! 
Shoulder arms! Quick march!” 

So said my grandfather, and shoved me 
out of doors, medning to be jovial in his 
rough, military way, but he could not see 
how little amusing this pleasantry was to 
me. I marched off, indeed, since I could 
do no otherwise, yet less like a soldier 
going where glory waits him than like a 
prisoner being dragged along to the scaf- 
fold. In less than ‘bolt an hour now that 
business with Mr. Pritchard would have to 
be settled. By this time you can see very 
well why I was moving so slowly to school 
that morning, and if you call me a coward, 


all I can say is that there hud been the | 
| pering, that it was some time before, put- 


more reason for my keeping out of such 
There are a good many boys of 
iny age who do not call themselves cowards, 
and look very big about it while they are 
doing wrong, but whose hearts feel very 
small when the time comes for paying the 
price of it. 

I went so slowly that, to make things 
worse, I had almost been late for school. 
The beli began to go as I was crossing the 
stile. I had to run for it, and just came in 
time to squeeze myself in as the master 
was rapping on his desk for prayers. 

What a time prayers seemed to take that 
morning! I am not sure whether I wished 
them to last longer or to come to an end at 
once that I might have it over. After 
prayers, all those who had been late or 
absent would have to stand out and say 
whatever was to be said for themselves. 
Then the cane would come into play, if 
needed. That was why I could not give 
much attention to what Mr. Pritchard was 
saying, but, as I knelt against the desk, 
kept fidgeting about and peeping through 
my fingers at him, wondering if he were 
cross, or if he would let me off easily this 
time. 2 

At last he had finished. With a stir and 
a hum the boys settled in their places. Now 
for it! I held my breath, and my heart 
jumped up and down as I watched him 
unlock that drawer of his to take out the 
register. My name was about to be read 
out. I nervously clutched the cold iron 
bar at the back of the form, which we held 
to be a good way of dulling our rough 
little paws to the smart of the canc. It was 
coming out next! 

No, it wasn’t. Mr. Pritchard, after 
rummaging in his drawer for a minute or 
two, while I sat watching him as a mouse 
does a cat, shut it with a bang and called 
up the first class to read. Not a word 
about me yet! What did this mean? 
Had he forgotten me? Was I going to 
get off after all? Not till Isaw him fairly 
busy with the lesson could I feel myself 
safe, and even then my hope of escape was 
mixed with fear that some time or other 
during the morning he would remember 
and pounce upon me. It was only a half 
relief that I felt, and when our class set to 
work at their sums, a good part of my wits 
were still not free to wrestle with the diffi- 
culties of that puzzling rule of three. 

It was most surprising, for in my ex- 
erience the sun did not rise more regu- 
arly than our master brought to book 
every boy marked absent in his register. 
And to add to my bewilderment, the boy 
next me asked a question to which I had 
not the key, writing slily on his slate and 


| pushing it to me at the first chance when. 


the pupil teacher’s back was turned. 


“ on 


y_ didn’t you come yesterday : 
“Nutting,” I replied in the same manner, 


| with some pride, for though it was another 


; bottom of what had puzzled me. 


story as to the master, I was iool enough 
to like my schoolfellows knowing that I 
had the spirit to play truant. 

‘‘ More fool you,” was his answer, given 
in very large and distinct letters. 

I didn't understand him, ngr was I much 
the wiser when he opened his jacket and 
let me have a hasty glimpse of a great red- 
cheeked apple in the pocket. 

‘I got sume splendid ones.” This was 
his next communication, and I was all the 
more at a loss. But I began to guess 
that something out of the common had 


- happened, which might be the cause of my 


escaping the cane. 
The pupil teacher was so vigilant, and 
the master himself so severe against whis- 


ting this and that together, I saw to the 
But not 
to keep you impatient, I will tell the whole 
truth at once. 

The aftcrnoon before, while I was going 
off with Bob, echool had hardly begun be- 
foreit was interrupted by theentrance of the 
squire. Sir George, who passed by as he 
started out shooting. “He had asked the 
boys cne or two funny questions which 
made them all laugh, tken he had begged 
a half-holiday for them, which Mr. Prit- 
chard of course could not refuse. And into 
the bargain, he had told the maeter to 


| take us all up to his orchard and let us 


have apples to our hearts’ content. Weren’t 
there three cheers for Sir George then! 
Books and slates being hastily bundled 
away, off went the whole of the boys, big 
and little, whooping and running gleefully 
to the orchard; and the girls too'were not 
left out of this treat, and all of them had 
spent such an afternoon as would have made 
it worth while going to school for 8 week of 
Sundays. 

This is what I had missed! Fora few 
nuts and sour blackberries, I had lost such 
achance of feasting without fear or trouble. 
Instead of slinking about with that’ Bob 
Grimes, getting very little good of my fit 
of wilfulness, and kept on thorns all the 
while by thinking what was to be the end 
of it, I might have been revelling with a 
clear conscience in that paradise of apples, 
the great Orange-Blenbeims, the sweet 
little quarendens, the red Baldwins, the 
yellow pippins, the brown russets, the 
green codlings, the streaked ribstones !— 
my mouth watered at the very names of- 
them. I could see them, dozens of them, 
as plain as if they were before my eyes; I 
could hear the shouts of the boys shaking 
the branches, and the merry laughing of 
the girls holding out their aprons, and the 
thud of the apples upon the smooth grass 
—I could not bear to think of it. What a 
donkey, indeed, was I to have played 
truant, and on this day of all days in the 

ear ! 

At all-events, I had nothing to fear from 
Mr. Pritchard ; it was plain that, thanks 
to Sir George, he had not found out my 
absence from school, but supposed me to 
have spent the half-holiday in some amuse- 
ment which I liked better than picking 
apples. I was not yet out of the wood, 
though. Iftheparson, or perhapsthekeeper, 
had seen me, there would be a complaint 
coming to grandfather, who would sort me 
finely when he heard what I had been 
about. 

How had Bob got on, after leaving me ? 
that was what I next wanted toknow. I 
could not get a hold of him all day, as he 
was out on some job with the mason. But 
in the evening, having been sent a message 
to his father’s smithy, I happened to fo 
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there just as the parson came in to speak 
about the liberty taken with his darsons. 
Didn’t I shake in my shoes! 

“There seemed to be another boy with 
kim, whom I couldn't recognise,” said he; 
and if his eyes had fallen on my face only 
the red glow of the smithy fire would have 
hid from him my guilty looks. ‘ But I 
am sure it was your son, and I fancy I 
have scen him two or threo times hanging 
about my place lately, looking as if he was 
after no good.” 

Now if Bob bore a bad character, it was 
no fault of his father’s, who had taken 
great pains to keep him straight. The 
blacksmith was ono of the most honest and 
industrious men in the village, a Metho- 
dist local proacher too, and truly religious 
in his rough way. 

“Tam vory sorry to hear this, sir,” said 
he, gruffly, with a black look that promised 
no good to his son. ‘* That boy is a thorn 
in my flosh—I was hoping he would take 


a turn for the better, but it’s never too late j 


to mend. Well, I am obliged to you for 
coming straight to me about it. After the 
reprimand I shall give ‘him, I don't think 
you will have any further cvuse of com- 
plaint.”” 

What happened to Boh I don’t know for 
cortain, because he flew into a rige when- 
ever any one asked him about it. 
story in the village was that, as soon as he 
came homo, his father took him into the 
smithy, sent the apprentice out of the way, 
tied Bob to the anvil, and after talking to 
him a bit, leathercd him as hard as he 
could for the best part of five minutes. 
This is what the blacksmith culled a repri- 
mand. 

Whatever correction Bob had to bear, he 
let it all fall on his own shoulders, and 
didn’t say a word about me. To give him 
his due, he was not the fellow to tell tales. 
But he never again favoured mo with his 
company, saying that I was a soft stupid 
kind of chap fit for nothing but going to 
school and reading books, un accomplish- 
ment which he held in greut contempt— 
and I was just as well please’ to have no 
more to do with him. By-and-by, when 
he had grown bigger and not much wiser, 
he enlisted as a soldier and went to India, 
where nobody in the parish knows what 
became of him. 

For my part, I kept my own counsel 
about the doings of that afternoon, and 
went scot free of the punishment I had de- 
served, though after all it could not have 
been worse than the uncertainty and 
anxiety of looking forward to it. Well, I 
hope no schoolboys will follow my example, 
or if they do, the best thing I can wish for 
them may be that they do not come off so 
easily. Sometimes thus, indecd, we miss 
our deserts at school, and perhaps chuckle 
over our luck, as we think it, at the time; 
but 1 believe now, and so do most sensible 
men, that itis better for us to be found 
out and corrected there when we do wrong, 
secing that if our faults grow up with us 
unchecked, they are like to be far more 
sorcly visited upon us after we have be- 
come men. Such, at least, is my expe- 
rience, to whom the world has proved a 
rougher school and time # sterner teacher 
than any I knew in my boyhood, I used 
to fancy then that older people were lucky 
enough to be able to do pretty much as 
they pleased, and envicd them accordingly; 
I was not long in Jearning, however, as 
you will some day, how for ull of us life is 
tull of hard tasks, which brave wise men 
tacklo to with o will that makes them easy, 
ud sluggards sct about in 2 heartless, 


But the | 


shiftiess way that makes them twice as 
hard, but from which, willing or unwilling, 
we cannot play truant without sooner or 
later getting into trouble. So stick to 
your lessons, boys, while you have to do 
them, and nuts and apples will come to 
you honestly, when you can enjoy them 
with a clear conscience. . 
(THE END.) 


LAUDATOR TEMPORIS NOSTRL 
CANNOT say ‘tis my belief 


I That life is all a bed of roses, 
Or, if it is, some crumpled leaf 
One’s mind to discontent disposes. 


Yet on the whole a schociboy’s lot 
Is not so far from being jolly, 
Although he sometimes gets it hot, 
For what the Doctor terms his folly. 


My uncle lauds the good old days, 
When everything was bright and 
pleasant ; 
But I prefer the modern ways, 
Comparing former times with present. 


For see, a century ago 

The fellows rarely played at cricket, 
Or if they did ‘twas at that slow 

And despicable single wicket. 


And, judging from what history tells, 
They forced the youngsters’ mental 
training, 
And fellows born for cap and bells 
Had Greek driven in by dint of caning. 


Then, going farther back again, 
The Roman era even worse is, 

For boys in great Augustus’ reign 
Talked Latin and made Latin verses. 


And, after all, whate’er I wished, 
My fate I couldn't have prevented, 
So even when I’m being swished, 
I do my best to feel contented. 
Pay Brake. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 
A Remarkable Escape from 
Pirates. 

Dverse the French War, three Moravian mis- 
sionaries sailed in the ship Britannia for the 
Island of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, 
where they intended to devote themselves to 
the welfare of the slaves. ‘The first part of the 
voyage was safe and prosperous, and they often 
lifted up heart and voice in thanking God for 
His goodness. 

But one day a serious danger appeared—a 
French privateer making down upon the ship. 
Alarm spread among the crew of the Britannia, 
for they were but slightly armed compared with 
the privateers and pirates of those times. The 
captain, however, put a stout face on the matter, 
pricing the ship in the best state of defence that 

e could, and ordering his men to load their 
pistols and sell their lives dearly. 

The missionaries, men of peace and men of 
prayer, saw only one hope of safety. They re- 
tired to their cabin, anil recalling the word of 

tod, ‘‘If God be for us who cun Le a; 


us?” and similar words of faith and promise, 
they joined in earnest prayer for Divine protec- 
tion. 

As soon as the privateer came within range 
of the Britannia a terrible fire was opened ; and 
on approaching nearer, preparations were made 
for boarding the comparatively defenceless ship. 
It seemed now as if escape was impossible. The 
fierce pirates stood with their grappling-hooks, 
ready to seize the ship. The captain's courage 
failed, and he gave up all for lost, little know- 
ing the powerful help he had in the peaceful 
passengers below, who continued to pray with 
increased fervour and faith. 

At the moment when the grappling irons were 
thrown out the ship was violently tossed by the 
waves, so that not only the irons failed to get 
hold, but the men who threw them were pitched 
into the sea, The privateering captain, enraged 
by the mishap, ordered another set _of men to 
throw grapplers, but their fate was the same as 
the lest. Seeing he could not succeed in the 
attempt at boarding, the captain ordered his 
men to fire rapidly till the Britannia was dis- 
abled. But this also failed. As the firing 
coutinued the smoke became so thick tbat foi 
some minutes the two ships were enveloped in 
smoke. The pirates thought that — sulticient 
damage must have been done to the Britannia, 
which would be an easy prey when the smoke 
cleared away. But the balls, ill-aimed, had 
missed their mark and fallen into the sea. 

We may imagine the vexation of the captain 
and crew of the privateer when they saw, or 
the smoke clearing off, the Britannia in full sail 
at a long distance from the sccne of action. 
Pursuit was useless, and the good missionaries 
gave thanks to God, who had answered their 
prayers and sent them deliverance. They reached 
St. Thomas in safety, and with warmer zeal 
entered upon their labours of Christian benci- 
cence. 


Noven Arriication oF Pnrorocrarny.— 
Lantern slides are now, the ‘‘ Century ” states, 
made directly from photographic negatives by 
the use of a special kind of dry plate (qnarter 
size), which is tia upon the negative iua printing 
frame and exposed tor a few seconds to the light 
of an oil lamp, The plate may then be developed 
with ferros-oxalate In tho usual manner. By 
a new application of this process, lantern slides 
of many natural objects may be made directly 
from nature without the use of a camera. Any- 
thing that is more or less transparent or trans- 
lucent, and that may be pressed quite thin, such 
as the leaves of plauts, sections of wood or other 
organic formations, sections of minerals, metaly 
fossils, or the thin parts of insects, wings, ete., 
may be copied directly. In the experimests 
inade, young leaves trom a_rose-bush were laid 
upon a sheet of clear glass in a printing frame. 
The dry plate was laid face down over the leaves 
and the printing frame was closed. On exposure 
for three seconds to the light of an oil lamp, the 
dry plate was developed strongly to get great in- 
tensity in the film. The result was a lantern 
slide having the rose-leaves as a positive image 
sharply defined. The light also passed through 
the leaves, and every rib and vein in the tissce 
of the leaves was accurately copied in the 
minutest detail, In a lantern the slide gave 2 
greatly magnilied picture of the leaf, showing 
the minute views that were not visible to the 
eye in the leaves, This offers a cheap and ready 
means of copying natural objects for study or 
for illustration of lectures, and by projecting the 
picture upon a sereen, a large number of peorle 
may examine onlarged copies of small natural 
objects. Negative prints can also be taken on 
ferro-prussiate paper or on silver paper, as in 
printing ordinary photographs. In this case 
the leaves would appear ihnek ona white gronnd. 
while in a Jantern they would be white on a 
black ground. 


Curtixe your Name. — At Uppingham 
School a new schoolroom has recently ben 
opened, decorated with mural paintings aod 


other ornaments, which give it a livelier le<! 
than belongs to the plain, dingy rocms of nem 


} 
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schools, The Bishop of Carlisle, in his speech 
at the opening ceremony, told a good anecdote. 
“‘Tyremember,” said the bishop, ‘when I was 
2 boy at school that it was considered to be the 
right thing to do to cut your name upon the 
desk, or on any soft pizeo of wood that was 
available. Sir Robert Peel, just before ho was 
leaving Harrow School, was giviug way to this 
boyish but not altogether upnaturhl temptation 
to cut his name, and the head master saw him 
do it. With a prescience that did him credit, 
the head master said, ‘Peel, you need not cut 
your name there.” There is a great moral to bé 
attached to that story, and it is this. I say to 
the boys who are present, don’t care about 
entting your names upon desks, or upon doors, 
or upon any bits of wood, but cut your names 
upon the future, cnt your names upon socicty, 
cut your names upon all of those circumstances 
in which it may please God to place you; and 
eut your names so strongly, so deeply, and so 
clearly, that when you pass away, and people 
look at the names you have cut, they may say, 
“Well, there is a good and excellent man 
gone.'” 

Martin Lergen’s Picea ror tHe Demb.— 
One day a servant of Luther's, named Wolfgang, 
had set a net to catch birds, in order to please 
the children. Luther, in order to amuse his 
young ones, as wellas to teach them the use 
of birds, and as a Icsson of kindness, drew 
up acomplaint of the birds after this fashion. 
**To our very dear lord, Martin Luther,— | 
We, the thrushes, chatlinches, linnets, gold- 
finches, and other pious and honourable birds, | 
who will have to pass by Wittenberg this | 
autumn, take the liberty to inform you that 
one Wolfgang, your scrvant, has had the | 
audacity, ont of dislike to us, to set up a| 
net in order to deprive us of the liberty of | 
flying in the air and of picking up from the | 
ground the little seeds God has given us. More- 
over, he seeks in this way to take our lives, we 
having never done him any harm. For this | 
reason we pray you to restrain ur servant | 
from such acts. If he persevere in his wicked- | 
ness we shall ask that by day he may be sur- 
rounded by frogs, sualleppert: and snails, and 
at night by mice, Feas, and bugs, so that, being 
tormented by all these creatures, he may forget 
us, and no longer hinder our flying through the 
Given in our aerial abode, under the trees, 
with our ordinary seal. ‘Behold the fowls of 
the air, they sow not neither do they reap, yet 
your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” 


, 


The Lifeboat. 


EEN out in the Lifebont often? 
enough. 

When it’s rougher than this? 
ain't what we calls rough: 

It's when there's a gale a-blowin’, and the waves run 
in and break 

On the shore with a roar like thunder and the white 
Cliffs seem to shake ; 

When the sen is a switl of waters, and the bravest 
holds his breath 

‘As he hears the cry for the Lifeboat-—his summons 
may be to death— 

‘That's when we call it rough, sir; but, if we can get 
her aftoat, 

There's always enongh brave fellows ready to man the 
Doat. 


Ay, ay, sir, oft 
Why, bless you! this 


You've heard of the Royal Helen, the ship as was 
wrecked last year ; 

Yon be the rock she struck on—the boat as went out 
be here ; 

The night as she struck was reckoned tho worst as 
ever we had, 

And this isacoast in winter where the weather be 
awful bad ; 

The beach here was strewed with wreckage, and to tell 
you the truth, sir, then 

Was the only time as ever we'd a bother to get the 
Teen. 

The singlo chaps was willin’, and six on 'em volun- 
teered, 

But most on us here is married, and the wives that 
night was akeered. 


Our women ain't chicken-hearted, when it ‘comes to 
savin’ lives, 

But death that night looked certaln—and our wives be | 
only wives; 1 


Their lot ain't bright at the beat, sir; but here, when 
the man lies dead, 

"Taint only a husband missin’, it’s the children’s daily 
bread; 

So our women began to whimper, and beg o' the chaps 
to stay — 

I only heard on it after, for that night I was kept 
away. 

Iwas up at my cottage, yonder, where the wife lay 
nigh her end, 

She'd been ailin’ all the winter, and nothin’ ‘ud make 
her mend, 


The doctor had given her up, sir, and I knelt by her 
side and prayed, 

With my eyes as red as a baby’s, that Death's hand 
might yet be stayed. 

I heerd the wild wind howlin’, and I looked on the | 
wasted form, 

And thonght of the awful shipwreck as had come in 
the ragin’ storm ; 

‘The wreck of my little homestead—the wreck of my | 
dear old wife, 

Who'd sail'd with me forty years, sir, o'er the troubtous , 
waves of life, | 

And I looked at the eyes so sunken, as had been my 
harbour lights, j 

To tell of the aweet home haven in the wildest, 
darkest nights. 


She knew she was sinkin’ quickly—she knew as her end 
was nigh, 

But she never spoke o' the troubles as I knew on her 
heart must lie, 

For we had one great big sorrow with Jack, our only 


son-- | 

He'd nok into trouble in London, as lots o” the lads ha’ | 
done ; ! 

Then he'd bolted, his masters told us—he was allus | 
what folks call wild. 

From the'dday, as I told his mother, her dear face never 
smiled, 

We heerd uo more about him, we never knew where 
he went, 

And his mother pined and sickened for the message 
he never sent. 


Thad my work to think of ; but she had ner gricf to | 
nurse, 
0 It eat’ away at her heartstrings, and her health 
grew worse and worse. 
And the night as the Royal Helen went down on yon- 
der sands, 
I at aul watched her dyin’, holdin’ her wasted 
ands. 
She moved in her doze a little, then her cyes were 
opened wide, 
And she seemed to be seeking somethin’, as she looked 
from side to side ; 
Then half to herself she whispered, “ Where's Jack, 
to say good-hye 7 
lt's bard, not to see my darlin’, and kiss him afore I 
ei” 


I was stoopin’ to kiss and soothe her, while the tears 
ran down my cheek, 

And my lips were shaped to whisper the words I 
couldn't speak, 

When the door of the room burst oper, and my mates 
were there outside 

With the news that the boat was launchin’, “You're 
wanted !" their leader cried, 

“You've never refused to go, John; you'll put these 
cowards right. 

There's n dozen of lives, maybe, John, as lie ‘n our 
hands to-night!" 

‘Twas old Ben Brown, the captain; he'd laughed at 
the women’s doubt, 

We'd always been first on the beach, sir, when the 
Dont was goin’ out. 


I stant move, but I pointed to the white face on the 
ped— 

“Tcun't go, mate,” I murmured;. “in an hour she 
may be dead, 

1 cavnot go and leave her to die in the night 
alone.” 

As T apoke Ben raised his lantern, and the light on my | 
wife was thrown; 

And I saw her eyes Oxed strangely with a pleading 
look on me, 

While a tremblin’ finger pointed through the door to 
tho ragin’ sea. 

Then she beckoned me near, and whispered, “Go, and 
God's will be done, 

For every lad ou that ship, John, is some poor 
mother's son.” 


Her head was full of the boy, sir—she was thinking, 
maybe, eome day 

For lack of a hand to help him, his life might be cast 
away. 

“Go, John, and the Lord watch o'er you! and spare 
me to see the light, 

Ani bring you safe,” sho whispered, “out of the storm 
o-night.”” 

Then I turned and kissed her softly, and tricd to hide 
my tears, 

And my mates outside when they saw me, set up three | 
hearty cheers ; 

But I rubbed my eyes wi’ my knuckles, and turned to ; 
Old Ben and said, 1 

“Tl see her again, maybe, lad, when the sca gives up | 
its dead.” j 


| He's allus the tlrat abour 


We launched the boat in the tempest, though death 
was the goal in view, 

And never a one but doubted if the craft could live it 
through ; 

But our boat she stood it bravely, and, weary, and wet, 
and weak, 

We drew in hail of the vessel we had dared so much to 
seek. 

Lat just as we come upon her she gave a feurfal 
roll, 

And went down in the scethin’ whirlpool with every 
livin’ soul ! 

We rowed for the spot, and shouted, for all around 
was dark— 

But onlgthe wild wind answered the crics from our 
pluugiu’ bark. 


T was atrainin’ my eyes and watchin’, when I thought 
Theard a cry, 


' And I saw past our bows a somethin’ on the erest of a 


wave dash by ; 

I stretched out my hand to seize it. 
aboard, and then 

T stumbled and struck my forrud, and fell Tike a logon 
Ben, 

T remember a hum of voices, and then I knowed no 
more 

Till T came to my senses here, sir—here, in wy home 


I dragged it 


ashore, 

My forrud was tightly bandaged, and T lay om my little 
hed — 

T'd slipped, 50 they told me arter, anda rowlock hed 
struck my head. 


‘Then my mates came in and whispered ; they'd heard 
T was coming roa 
At first I could scarcely hear ‘em, it scemed like a 


week, 

I guessed what the lads were hidin’, for their poor old 
shipmate's cake. 

J could see by their puzzled faces they'd gut some news 
to break ; 

So I lifts my head from the pillow, and I says to old. 
Ben, * Look here— . 

Tm able, to bear it now, Iad—tell me, and never 
eur.” 


Not one on ‘em ever answered, tut presently Beu goes 


out, 

And the others slinks away like, and I suys, “What's 
that wbout ? 

Why ean they tell ine plainly as the poor old wife Is 
dead?” 

Then I fell again on the pillows, amd T hid my achin’ 


head ; 

I lay like that for a minute, till I heard a voice cry 
John,” 

And I thought it must be a vision as my weak cyes 
gazed upon : 

For there by the bedside standin’, up and well, was 
my wife, 

And who do ye think was with her?) Why, J: 
large as life ! 


i, as 


It was him as I saved from drownin’ the night as the 
Lifeboat went 

To the wreck of the Royal Helen; ‘twas that as the 
vision meant, 

They'd brought us ashore together; he'd knelt by his 
‘mother’s bed, 

And the sudden joy had raised her like a miracle frum 
the dend : 

And mother and son together had nursed me hack to 


fe, 
And my old eyes woke from darkness tu lock on my 
fon and wife. 
Jack? He's our right haud now, cir; ‘twas Providence 
pulled him thiot 


her when the Lifeboat wants 
acrew. 
DAGOXET, im the “‘ Referee.” 


7,* In our next number we hope to give a detailed 
account of the launching of the “ Boy's Oren” Lifeberts 
— Nor, Land 2, and elev eketches taken by vw special 
artist un the occasion. 
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THE NIGHT-WATCH ON SI 
A STORY 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


Ts Singletons were keeping 

high feast and holiday at their 
bluff old castle of Singleton Towers, 
to do honour to the coming of age 
of the head of the house. 
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The Singletons were a small Lowland | obliging enough, or at liberty to indulge 


clan, or rather faction, for their name does 
not appear in history as a clan. For all 
that, they were as loyal to their king and 
as devoted to their chief as any c i 

land, and when the time for sacrific 
hard blows came, the Singletons, as every 
one kn were ever to the front. 

And it is o y the Singletons 
were always in the wa When they were 
not fighting the Roundheads they were 
fighting the Campbeiis or the Frasers or 


| many a scar and many 


ther in their favourite pastime, then they 
made enemies for themselves among the 
neighbouring clans, or else cr 
Holland to keep their hands in there till 
fortune favoured them once more at home. 
The old castle, with its rambling towers, 
and walls, and buttr Ss, was a sort of 
rallying-point for all the pugnacious s; 

of the time, and its bluff walls showed 
dint where hostile 


guns had played upon them, not, you may 


the MacIntoshes, or others of their here- | be sure, without reply. 


ditary foes; or if none of these were 


The Singletons, in fact (and specially 


sed over to | 


since the old laird had died), thrived on 
fighting. At the present day they might, 
perhaps, have passed as freebooters and, 
outlaws, but during the troubled times « f 
the Commonwealth they were looked upon 
as a noble band of patriots, whose a 
were ever ready in the king’s ca 
whose cas 2s open and hosp 
to a friend unyieldingto a foe. 
ach v the place within whose 
weather-beaten and war-ber.ten walls the 
| festive company already referred to was 
assembled one November afternoon in the 
‘year of our Lord 16—. 


ee 
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For once in a way the Singletons were 
at peace. The king’s cause was for a time 
uniler a cloud, and the Campbells and the 
Frasers and the MacIntoshes were far too 
busy about their own affairs to come out 
of the way to defy this small bulldog of a 
clan in the south. 
serious thoughts of invading some place, 
or sacking some castle, or making a raid 
across the border, just to pass the time. 
It was like being out of work! They 
fretted and chafed in their fortress, and 
nearly fell out among themselves, and very 
heartily wished some one would give them 
a pretext fora fight. But no one did. 

It was at least a diversion for them to 
celebrate the coming of age of the young 
laird, and the event, which in times of 
war might have passed scarcely heeded, 
now became one of mighty importance to 
these restless Singletons. 

They called together every man of the 
name who could ensily be found between 


the Solway and the Tay. They hoisted ' 


the old family ensign on the castle walls, 
and by way of mischief some of them dis- 


played the pennant of the MacFies— j{ 


another rival clan—below it. They drove 
in twelve head of oxen, regardless of pro- 


prictorship, wherewith to make good cheer ; 


at table, and they decked the grand old 
banqueting-hall with branches and heather, 
till it was more like a bower than s room. 

These and many other things the Single- 
tons did by way of showing honour to the 
occasion, and when that evening thirty of 
them sat round the festive board, with the 
young chief at the head, and with pyra- 
mids of beef and mutton and bread before 
them, their satisfaction and enthusiasm 
reached its highest pitch. 

“ Herc’s luck to the Singleton!”’ shouted 
they, ‘‘root and branch, laird and clan.” 


And amid cheers, prolonged and deafen- ; 


ing, the health was honoured and the ban- 
quet proceeded. . 

“*Was ever luck like ours?” growled 
one youth to his neighbour. ‘‘ Here have 
we been six weeks idle, with never a 
knock.” 

“And it'll be six weeks !snger before 
we get one again, I’m thinking, unless the 
king’s party gather,” said his comrade. 
“We don’t get our fair share of fighting, 
Tam, that’s what it is.” 

““May be the young lira will change 
all that. But, I say, Donald, I have my 
doubts of it.”’ 

“‘ What, of the young laird ?” exclaimed 
the others, 

“Ay, he’s becn bronght up in a queer 
school in England, they tell me, where it’s 
considered ill-breeding to molest your 
neighbour.” 

“Do you say so? The barbarians! 
That would never do for us, Tam. But 
of course the young laird taught them 
better?” 

“They say they taught him worse, end 
that— “Well, never mind. What is auld 
Geordie saying ?” 

Auld Geordie was on his feet, announc- 
ing with great glee that a convoy of 
treasure, bound for Edinburgh, was on 
its way at that moment fram Newcastle, 
co he had heard, and would pass within 
three miles of Singleton Towers. 

“And it'll be ours, boys,” cried tho old 
man, turning to his comrades; ‘and the 
young laird shall win his spurs upon it ! 
‘What do you say ?”” 

A shout was the only answer. The pro- 
yosol was one after the Singletons’ own 
heart. Every one looked towards the 
young laird. 


The Singletons had | 


Singleton was a dark, mild-looking 
youth, old for his years, and up till the 
present time a stranger to his clan. For, 
as has been already hinted, he had but 
just. returned from England, where his 
boyhood had been spent, to celebrate his 
coming of .age. Great things were ex- 
pected of him, not only as the head of the 
clan, but as the son of his brave father, 
who had died twelve years ago; and since 
whose death the Singletons had been 
leaderless. With a bold leader they might 
achieve anything; and they now welcomed 
the presence of a chief once more in their 
midst with all the hope and confidence of 
sons welcoming a father. It was, there- 
fore, with astonishment and dismay that 
they heard him reply to auld Geordie's 
proposal, 

“T did not know the Singletons were 
highwaymen!” 

If the roof had fallen in it could not have 
caused grenter consternation. The Single- 
tons looked aghast to hear such a speech 
from their chief! 

“«TIg the boy mad ?” said one in a whis- 
per. 

“ Or a coward *” said another. 
| “Ora fool?” said another. 

‘The laird’s joking,” said auld Geordie, 
in @ coaxing voice; ‘‘and we are glad to 
| see ye so merry. But ye’ll be in earnest 
to-morrow, I warrant, with a score of 
troopers’ between you and a thousand 
' pounds !”* 
| _T'm in earnest now,” replied young 

Singleton. ‘I’m no robber chief, I tell 

; you. The convoy shall go safe to Edin- 
; buicsh, as far as we are concerned. But, 
| come now, Geordie, I want to hear some- 
‘thing about this old castle of mine, for 
; you know I was scarcely in it since I was 
‘a boy.” 
But it was easier to turn the talk than 
|to turn the thoughts of his clansmen. 
| They experienced, all of them, a distinct 
disappointment at this first exercise of 
| authority on the part of their young laird; 
‘and the cheeks of some of the younger 
! among them actually coloured with shame 
at the thought that a Singleton—the Sin- 
gleton—should be lacking (as they could 
;not help thinking he was) in bravery. 
: However, they said nothing, but seemed 
| to listen to auld Geordie, as he launched 
out into an account of the old castle of 
| Singleton Towers. 

“It's a brave old place,” said he. ‘ Sir 
David Singleton it was who built it here, 
on this arm of the sea, in the time of King 
Wallace. The story goes that Wallace 
himself set the top stone of the great tower 
with his own hands. Sir David did not 
| live long to enjoy the stronghold, as you 
: have heard.” 

“* How dig he die ? 
, asked the young laird. 

‘Alas! itis a sad_ story, though a short 
one. Sir David had a son, and that son 
was a coward—the first, and we hope the 
last coward who ever bore the name.” 

Here all looked hard at the youth, who, 
; not noticing their meaning glances, said, 

*« Amen, with all my heart! Go on.” 

‘Well, this son grew up, like you, in 
England, and it was not til he had reached 
man's estate that he came here. His 
father, a prond man, and ambitious, re- 
joiced, as your father would have rejoiced 
this day, to see a son in his place, ready, 
as he hoped, to carry on the brave tradi- 
tions of his name to a future gencration. 
| The youth was welcomed home with great 
! pomp and rejoicing, and for aught men 
, could sec he was a worthy son of a worthy 


I never heard that,” 


sire. But, alas! as the Bible says, ‘ Pride 
comes before the fall.’ A fow days after 
his home-coming, the news came that = 

arty of English was advancing on Single 

m Towers. The old laird, nothing doubt- 
ing, ordered his son to take fifty men and 
meet the enemy, while he himself stayed 
behind to guard this place. Tho lad 
obeyed, and marched forth. They met, 
he and the English, under Brantur Hill 
yonder; and then appeared the real 
character of the boy. At the first onset, 
before ever a blow was struck, he turned 
and fled, no one knows whither. The old 
laird for long would not believe it; bat 
when on all hands the story was confirmed, 
and no news came of the lad, he sickened 
and drooped. He shut himself up in the 
turret-room out there and never left it ex- 
cept at night, when his one walk was on 
the east terrace, over this veryroom. One 
night they missed the sound of his foot- 
steps, and next morning he was found 
dead in his little chamber—dead of a 
broken heart. And they say that if ever 
again o coward should be the laird of 
Singleton, that that old man will walk 
out there where he walked four centuries 
oe 

ex dead silence followed the close of this 
story, and all eyes, by a sort of common 
instinct, were turned towards the head of 
the table. At that moment, apparently 
from the terrace outside, came a sound of 
footsteps; and as they listened, every 
cheek grew suddenly pale, and a shudder 
crept round the assembly. The silence, 
however, was broken by a laugh from the 
young laird bimsclf, who had been the 
only unmoved hearer of this last mysterious 
sound, 

“Why, there is my poor dog, Jupiter, 
out there! I had quite forgotten him. 
Let him in, some one!” 

No one stirred. The young chicf looked 
round perplexed, and then rose himself 
and went to the window and opened it 
As he did so, a huge shaggy mastiff 
bounded into the apartment, barking and 
capering for glee at seeing once ggain his 
master and hearing his voice. 

“Lic down, sir, quict. Now, my men, 
what think you of this for a, ghost: 
Thanks, Geordie, for your story. I re 
member now, I heard it when a child. 
Well, let’s hope it will be a long while yet 
before Sir David’s ghost is put to the 
trouble of a midnight walk.” 

“Hist, my young master,” said Tam; 
| “it's ill jesting vith the spirits.” 

«““What, Tam’ one would think, now, by 
the way you speak, you would not dare to 
keep a solitary watch on the east terrace 
yourself.” 

“Td dare anything,” 
“but—” 

“But you would rather not,” replied 
Singleton, laughing. 

That laugh roused the spirit of Tam. 
who, though superstitious, was hardly a 
coward. 

“I never said that,” he cried ; ‘‘and if 
needs be I would do it, even to-night.” 

* Eren to-night!” repeated Singleton. 
“What docs the man mean? Fra to- 
night! I’ve a gocd mind to order you to 
the watch to-night for talking in riddles, 
sirrah !” 

“The watch here has always been 8 
double one since I can remember,” put in 
auld Geordie. 

“To my mind one man ought to be able 
to watch as well as two, for the matter of 
that. And so, Tam, you mean you would 
be more comfortable with a comrade o2 


replied Tan, 
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the east terrace to-night. Perhaps Sir 
David would cblige you,” he added, with 
a laugh. 

The soldier flush angrily. 

“*Ay, you muy say that,” he muttered, 
in an undertone; ‘it's more than likely 
Sir David vill be walking to-night.” 

The boy caught these last words, and 
glance? quickly at the speaker. The mean- 
ing of these inysterious utterances sud- 
denly flashed upon bim. 
mistook him, their chief, their captain, for 
@ coward! 


A crimson flush suffused his face, a flush : 


of shame and anger, as he sprang to his 
feet. 

At that instant. and before he could 
utter a word, a bugle sounded at the gate, 
and there entcred the hall a soldier whose 
appearance bcre every mark of desperate 
haste. 

«Singleton, he cried, as he’ entered, 
‘*the king’s friends are up! 
musters his men at daybreak at Scotsboro’, 


and expects the thirty men of the Single- | 


tons promised him, there and then!” 
Here was a piece of news! The long- 
wished-for summons had come at last, and 
the heart of each Singleton present beat 
high at the prospect of battle! And yet 
im 
difficulty presented itself. 
“Thirty men!” 
round him. ‘ Why there are but thirty- 


onc men here, connting the laird. Some! 


inust stay.” 


But the young laird, who had noticed | 


the same thing, cried out promptly to the 
messenger, 

“«Tell your gencral he shall have his 
thirty men before dawn,” and with that 
the soldier withdrew. 


YACHT, C 


uERF is another way of joining boats longi- ' 


tudinally ; but this, 1 think, is not so good 
a plan for you to adopt, 

‘The boat should be hollowed out as thin as 
possible consistently with strength. A pair of 
callipers will show you the thickness, and try 
and get the sides as uniform a thickness as 
pessible—say, a quarter of an inch for a three- 
Toot boat. 

You may find it help you if, instead of merely 
tracing lines to show the midship section long 
tudinally, the position of the keel, stem, ete., 
if you 
positions, and work from these, taking them off 
when you have finished. Something of the sort 
you_must have to guide you, as, unless you 
work from a proper centre longitudinal line, 
keel and deck coinciding, you will get your 
keel and deadwood crooked from the body of 
the boat, and she will sail differently on one 
tack from what she will on the other. ‘The deck 
is fixed in the same way ag described, though 
you can dispense with a stringer, and simply 
screw the devk down over all, leaving enough 
wood to put your screws fairly in, and first 
putting some whito-lead along the joint. 

Before you commence shaping the boat you 
had better cut her sheer, whatever it is, thus : 


The dotted line is the sheer. 


These men, then, ; 


Glencairn | 


the midst of their elation a serious | 


said Geordie, looking ; 


w small quarter-ineh battens in these | 


: The joy of the Singletons now gave 
| place to something like panic, as they com- 
' prehended what the rash pledge of their 
young chief really meant. It meant that 
thirty of them must go, and one must 
stay; and what could onc man do to de- 
fend a castlo like Singleton Towers? The 
elder soldiers were specially concerned. 

‘Call him back, Singleton,” said Geordie. 
“You cannot leave this place defenceless ! 
Think of the peril! Ten men must stay, 
; at the least.” 

“* Who says ‘must’ to me?” cried the 
young chief, impatiently. 


highwaymen? Thirty men shall go. Have 
we not promised ?” 

“But who will stay 2” asked some one. 
| “Ab, that’s it,” cried another. “ Who 
' is to stay 2” 

Silence ensued on the question, and 
then, 

“ T will stay,” quietly replied Singleton. 

“You! The laird!” shouted every one, 
in amazement. ‘That can never be!”” 
| ‘*Why not?” inquired the youth. 
“Who is chief here, you or I?” 
| ‘But who is to lead us in battle £” 
“Ah,” said Singleton, “that is my 
; duty, | know, but it is equally my duty to 
stay here!” 

“ But it is certain peril, and you could do 
no good. Let one of us stay. Let me 
stay with you,” said Geordie. 

“No, brave Geordie, you must go. It 
‘must never be said the Singletons broke 
their word, even to save their castle. Take 
the thirty mento Glencairn. If he permits 
ten to return, well and good. You will 
find me here.” 

“But your place is at our head,” said 
i the men. 


ANOE, 
By C. SransFetp-Hicks. 
PART VIL 


The next thing is painting the boat. If she 
is carvel-built, you will require to see that all 
the seams in the planking are filled up with 
white-lead and gold-size, which, when quite set 
and hard, you rub down with fine glass-paper, 
1 and continue going over the boat with glass- 

paper until it presents a perfectly smooth sur- 

face. If you have made a flaw in the boat you 
| can stop it by mixing fine sawdust with gold. 
ize into a stiff paste, and filling the hole with 
it. This you will find a very useful way of fill- 
ng up any flaw in the wood. 

However the boat is made, you must get the 

surface of the wood quite smooth before you 
‘ apply the paint. Get the very best paint you 
‘can Procure, and, if necessary, strain it through 
muslin to take out any lumps there may be. 
| First apply a priming colour, which may be 
| lead-colonr, over the whole of the outside of the 
| boat. When this is quite dry and hard—which 
| may take a day or two—go over it with fine 
glass-paper, and, when smooth, give another 
! coat of priming. The more often you smooth 
down with glass-paper and repeat the coat 
thinly the better result you will have; but 
” you will find it a long job, as you must let each 
‘ coat set thoronghly hard before you smooth it 
. down and apply another. When you have 
finished your priming coats you can paint the 
boat as your fancy dictates. The orthodox way 
! of painting yachts is blacK topsides and copper 
| bottom, as all large yachts, properly fitted, are 
| coppered below water. If you desire to paint 
| your boat this way you must find your water- 
| line—é¢., where the boat sits on the water—and 
i mark this line along the boat. This is best 


“Are the Sin- ; 
' gletons to be word-breakers as well as ; 


“And there I will be to-morrow. To- 
night I watch here; ay,“and on tho east 
terrace with Sir David, Tam,” he added, 
with a smile. ‘ Butcome; to horse there! 
You lose time. Bring out the guns! On 
with your belts, men! Be briek now! 
Take every man some bread and meat froni 
the table!” 

And with these words the martial fire of 
the father blazed out in the son, so that 
his men wondered more than ever how 
they could have suspected him of faint- 
heartedness. 

“Are you all equipped and mounted ? 
Lower the drawbridge there! Open the 
gate! Forward men! and ‘Singleton for 
the king!’” 

And waving his hand he bade them 
march forth, and watched them slowly 
defile across the drawbridge and turn their 
horses’ heads eastward. 

The last man to cross was Tam. 

“Heaven protect you,” be said, humbly, 
‘‘and forgive me for the insult I put upon 
you.” Then reining in his horse, he added, 
almost beseechingly, ‘‘ Once again, let me 
stay with you.” 

“Not I,” replied young Singleton, gaily. 
‘Forward, Tam, and to-morrow, if you 
return, you shall hear how I fared.” 

Tam said nothing, but setting spurs to 
his horse, bounded across the drawbridge 
and rejoined his comrades. 

Singleton, having watched the troop as 
they slowly wended their way among the 
trees of the wood till they were lost to 
sight, drew up the bridge and closed and 
barred the great gate. Then, with a stout 
though anxious heart, he turned and 
addressed himself to his solitary and 
hazardous undertaking. 

(To be continued.) 


AND BOAT BUILDING. 


done with a piece of string chalked, which, 
when the end is fastened to the bow at the 
proper point down the stem, you hold it away 
from the boat in « line with the point amid- 
ships where your water-line falls, aud where the 
other end of the cord is held. When you let go 
the string it snaps down on the boat and marks 
in chalk the line. You then reverse the opera- 
tion from the line aft. ‘The part of the boat 
above water—i.c., the top sides—you must 
paint black, and the bottom under the water, 
when tho topsides are dry, give a coating of 
gold-size. When this is tacky—i.c., sticky 
and nearly dry—go over it with a rag rolled in 
a ball, and just dipped from time to time in 
gold-bronze powder, which you can get at the 
ollshop. Yon will find no more than is neces- 
sary of the bronze will adhere, as the surplus 
passes over where the bronze has fixed to where 
there are still sticky places left, till at last «ll 
the bottom is quite covered, and the surplus 
bronze dusts off. When this is all finished, and 
quite dry, you must give one or two coats of 
good hard copal varnish, letting it set quite hard. 
Do not lay it on thickly or you will have sticky 
places for a long while afterwards, and perhaps 
spoil the look of the boat. Remember that the 
smoothness of the outside of your boat has x 
great deal to do with her speed, as the resistance 
offered to the water by the immersed surfaco is 
very considerable, and the smoother she is tho 
more the resistance is reduced. To save your- 
self trouble, you may paint your boat all ono 
colour, which does nct need such nicety of exe- 
cution, doing away with the water-line, etc. 

A very good way of building is to employ tin, 
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Zinc is of almost oo soft a nature for large 
boats, though for anything under two feet long 
it would do very well, and is far better in one 
way than tin, as it does not corrode, and also 
presents a smooth surface to the water. The 
frame niust be put up as if you were building a 
wooden clinker-buiit boat, but no rabbet need be 
ent in either keel, stem, or sternpost. When 
the frame is up you will have to screw on to the 
keel (this can be done first, if you prefer it) a 
piece of wood representing the depth and thick- 
ness of the leiden keel, and plane and fit it 
properly on, To commence building you first 
eut from good thick block tina piece to fit on 
the wooden stem, lapping over it each side 
about an inch, and running from the top to the 
bottom of the stem; you will then have to fit 
another piece on to the sternpost in the same 
way, lapping over. Both pieces, stem and 
sternpost, must come down as far as the bottom 
af the false keel you have fixed on. You must 
tack them in their places slightly, just to hold 
them; then cut a piece of extra thick block tin 
the shape of one side of the keel, including false 
keel and all. You must let this piece come 
well up to the garboard strake. You will pro- 
bably, unless the boat is very small, have to 
join this keel piece. Let it run in at the ends, 
under the lap of the tin stem and over the lap 
of the sternpost, and solder well together ; then 
ft the other side. The garboard can now be 
cut out and soldered to the stem and sternpost, 
and also to the keel piece, and if yon like, a 
piece can be cut to fit the deadwood and soldered 
on, and 80 you can proceed till you get to the 
top stake, letting each plank lap the other 
clinker-fashion, and soldering strongly together. 
When completed to the top strake you will 
liave to run a wooden stringer round the boat 
te screw the deck to, as before described. Screw 
from the outside, through holes drilled in the 
tin, and over all the screw-heads mn a narrow 
strake of thin tin right round her, fore and aft, 
soldering along so as to cover the screw-holes. 

With regard to the soldering, which is the 
ost difficult job, you cannot do this without a 
soldering-iron. and slerever.you buy that they 
will tell you how to proceed, 
difficulties that may occur to you. Yon ought 
to buy an iron for a small sum, and theo 
you only want the solder.’ Get long thin sticks, 
if possible, rather less in diameter than a pen- 
holder ; they are far better than the thick ones 
and easier to use. The tin is not expensive ; 
and, indeed, I think this is the cheapest way to 
build a boat, but when finished she rans more 
tisk of being knocked ont of shape than a 
wooden boat, though, if well built, tin boats are 
strong enough. ‘Khe more lap you give the 
planks the stronger the boat will be. If you 
please you can strengthen them by compart- 
iments inside, like shadows soldered in; this, 
however, binds a boat and stops her speed. As 
for the lead, that is put into the tin keel, which, 
of course, is hollow inside when you lift out the 
frame and wooden keels. You can either put 
your boat in the water and run lead into her till 
she is in trim (not letting the lead run right to 
the ends), or you can put half in that way and 
the rest loose, or all loose in compact fitting 
pieces. Be careful not to build a tin boat on a 
frame tumbling home aloft—i.r., narrower on 
deck than below, as you will not be able to take 
the frame out when completed. You can use 
an existing model to build off, if you like. 

In the monthly part, No. 27, or weckly num- 
ber 116, Vol. 111, April 2nd, 1881, you will find 
some hints on sailing and rigging mudels, which, 
if you have not got, you had better get and read 
before commencing to make a boat, as it ex- 
plains many first principles which you must 
understand if you do not already know them, 
and it specially treats on the method of stecring 
models, by a long bowsprit and large headsails 
on a wind, and by a weighted rudder off the 
wind. The rudder must be weighted according 


There 
yes put in the sternpost a 
ertain distance apart, the top one a sufficient 
distance from the tuck to allow the rudder to 
be hooked cn, aud in the rudder twe small 


wind. It is hooked on the stermpost. 
t be two screw 


and answer any. 


pintles or hooks must be fixed to fit the eyes 
in the sternpost, thus: 


The rudder must fit as near to the sternpost 
as possible consistent with swinging easily, 

When the boat is put before the wind you 
unhook the mainsheet and let the strain come 
on the running sheet, which is of sufficient 
length to let the boom off nearly square with the 
mast. The pressure of wind in the sail forces 
the bows to windward, and at the same time 
heels the boat over, when the weighted rudder 
immediately falls over to leeward and the boat 
pays off again before the wind ; and if the rnd- 
der and sails are properly balanced to each other 
the boat will run dead before the wind, or nearly 
so; but this and other matters as to rigging, 
ete., are treated fully in the number of the 
B. O. P. referred to, and you had best write to 
the office for a copy if you have not got one. 

You have now plenty of material to digest, and 
if you understand it all you will have a fair idea 
of the first principles of yacht and boat con- 
struction, and perhaps after a time we may 
have a chat as to building boats or canoes you 
can go afloat in yourselves. 

(THE END.) 


VOYAGE OF THE EVANGELIST; 
on, 
CANOE TRAVELLING UPON THE RIVERS 
AND COASTS OF AUSTRALASIA. 


By Tne Rev. Frep. C. B. Farrer. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Or Thurstay, February 6th, after breakfast, I 

went down to the beach with Mr. Steel's 
drayman, and brought the canoe and her belong- 
ings to the house, and everything being taken 
into the back garden, the sand was washed out 
of the little vessel, and the fittings sponged and 
washed in fresh water, and then set out to dry 
in the sun, the sail and boat’s cover being hung 
up on the fence. With the exception of the 
provisions, log-book, and compass, nothing 
seemed damaged by the somersanlt in the surf. 
In the evening I wrote letters home, and others 
for Hobart Town. 

On Friday, February 7th, in the morning, I 
had the pleasure of looking about Mr. Steel's ex- 
tensive establishment, and found it to be a 
large cattle-grazing farm of over 3,000 acres, 
with milking sheds for over a hundred cows, 


| and machinery for making cheese and butter in 
1: the size of the boat and the strength of the | 


large quantities. Near the house was a large or- 
chard and garden, A bush fire had been barn. 
ing just before my arrival, and had threatened 
to destroy the fencing, but happily it was got 
under without doing a great deal of damage. 
The neighkourhoud had suffered severely fo 


three years from droughts ; this seemed stran 
to me when 1 remembered the quantity of rain 
which had fallen on the north-west coast, but the 
eastern coast. limate seemed to be much drier 
than the northein parts of the island. 

In the afternoon, being provided with a herse, 
I rode through the celebrated St. Mary's Pass. 
At no great distance from my friend's house the 
road commences to climb the hills. This road 
isaremarkable pie + of workmanship, being the 
result of conviet Jabour, and it is cut out of the 
side of the mountain, sometimes large masses 
of rock having ):ad_ to be removed. 

The road winds higher and higher, until just 
before entering ‘* the Pass” you can lovk down 


into the paddo-ks Lelow fram the height of | 


nearly 1,000 fvet. 

It was a beatiful ride on a delightful Tasma- 
nian summer's day. Hiding through St. Mary's 
Pass, I came to a little township, and at Bir. 
Cramp’s general -tore purchased a pair of boots 
to replace those ‘ost in the surf. Relating this 
experience of e and telling who I was, Mrs. 
Cramp would not wlow me to start on the re- 
turn journey wit!vut a biscuit and a cup of 
cocoa, After 2 pleasant journey I arrived at 
Folmouth in time for tea, 

On Saturday, February 8th, the log-book 
having been na up, it was arranged that 
the boys, Arthar steel and his cousin, should 
ride down with ine to the beach to look for the 
lost field-gla-<es. We looked in all directions 
but failed to tind thein. 

Mr. Steel had imeanwhile taken a great deal 
of trouble to replace the broken mast ; the dray 
had been sent to the beach for a part of a top- 
mast of well-seasoned piue, which had been 
washed ashore froin some vessel. The horses 
had worked the 


and is aconstant reminder of the kindness of 
the friends at Falmouth, 

In the evening the canoe was taken to a 
building on the estate, and I gave an account of 
my voyage, aud «<hibited all the fittings of the 
canoe, to an audience who seemed deeply inte- 


rested in the h 


ry of the little craft. 
Sabbath, Fe! 


ary 9th.—This day was a very 
pleasant one ¢ ] preached in the morning 
inthe buildi: xed asa churchandschool, in the 
afternoon gave an address to the sabbath-school 
children, and in the evening we gathered the 
family round the organ in Mr. Steel’s drawing- 
room, and sany some of the ‘Songs of Zion.” 
Monday, February 10th.—And now the time 
had come for :ie to resume my voyage. Ac- 
companied by Mr. Steel and the elder children, 
we brought the sauoe on the dray to the beach. 
I found the wind north-east, and the weather 
looked cloudy and threatening. If I had been 
alone I should have put off my journey until I 
saw what the weather would be, but quite a 
little company had now assembled on the beach 
to see the canoe start. 1 had been taken to a 
part of the beach which was sheltered a little by 
a reef of roc! Looking at sea and sky, J felt 
that if the start was to be made it ought to 
le at once. I knew that twenty-one miles 
down the coast I should find a splendid har- 
bour and landing-place under the south side of 
Long Point. S| hands with my kind host 
and my young frien.s, and watching my oppor- 
tunity, I launched the canoe and auaeel to 
get outside the broken water without a wetting. 
Waving my hat in farewell, the sail was hoisted, 
and the canoe was soon runoing down the coast 
before a rising wind and sea. The coast for 
i xed lined with rocks and Jow 
ated in the rugged cliffs of 


I soon found tat I should have to exercise 
all my seamanship, and that my cralt was about 
to he tested as sku never had been before. The 
wind inereasi: the sea rose, until upon it. 
broken crests canoe was swept on like a 
carpenter's chip, and when between two seas 
the sail was almost becalmed. 

St. Patrick’s Head was soon abeam, and 1 
could hear the surf thunder against ihe cliffs 
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chin the air. 
ger. As the 


and see the white foam dashed hi 
I was soon exposed to another de 
breaking waves caught the canoe aud carried it 
on, running before the wind and sea, the water 
washed over abreast of where [ sat, and every 
wave sent a little water in at the only place it 
could enter. I had intended to prepare flaps to 
cover these open spaces at my side, but they 
had not been finished. The only thing I could 
do was to put down one hand with the sponge 
and squeeze out 2 spongeful of water from time 
to time. 

After passing St. Patrick's Head I made better 
sailing by bringing the wind a little on the 
quarter and crossing the seas obliquely. I found 
that the canoe took in less water and did not 
seem in such danger of broaching to. 

It was an exciting time, but the canoe be- 
haved in a wonderful manner. For two hours [ 
could not let my attention waver for an instant, 
having to watch the roll of the sea, the sail, 
and the trend of the land. 


| beach I could see two deserted cottages and the 
remains of a jetty and tramway. 

After lunch, dragging the canoe above high- 
water mark, I started, paddle in hand, to walk 
up the tramway. After walking for about three 
quarters of a mile I found myself in the midst 
of buildings which had once formed part of 
important works connected with a coal mine 
and fire-brick manufactory. A number of brick 
ar the works, but it was a de 

serted township; not a soul to be seen in the 
ace. Twi through the engine-house and 
looked at the broken furnaces and tall chimney, 
but the grass grew about the buildings and 
covered the tramway. 
It was melancholy to see the broken windows 
, and fences to houses which once had been filled 
with home comforts and re-cchoed to the voices 
of happy children. 
i As I made my way back to the canoe I saw 
some cottages on the 
| them seemed to be inhabited. Following a path 


voint itself, and one of | 


I was told that tea would be ready soon, and 
that I was to make myself at home. Leaving 
| them to make their preparations for the eveuing 
meal, I walked out to the extremity of the 
point, upon which the surf was breaking in 
sheets of foam. The wind had.increased to 
half a gale, and I felt thankful that my tiny 
vessel was safe in the long tussock grass on tho 
sheltered side of the point. 

Returning to the cottage, T sat down with 
the mother and her seven children. After tea 
it was proposed that all the children should go 
| down to the beach to see the hout. 

On our return to the house the two elder girls 
started off into the bush to invite the neigh- 
| bours to the service. At seven o'clock in the 
evening I fuund fifteen persons assembled in 
the parlour, and I never desire a more attentive 
congregation. Every member of my little con- 
gregation shook hands with me before they wens 
out into the darkness cf that stormy night to 
| find their way through the bush to their homes. 


It was with grent satisfaction that I came in 
sight of Long Point Seymour, my desired 
haven, especially as, the sea breaking over my 
little vessel, the water inside was increasing 
every moment. At length the bows of the 


canoe headed for the southern side of Long ; 


Point. A large combing wave swept the canoe 
past the rocks at the south-east corner of the 
point, and entered a little bay completely shel- 
tered from north-cast wind, where I found myself 
in perfectly calm water, the ripples upon the 
sandy shore not being six inches in height. 

With pleasure I lowered the sail which had 
so well done its work, paddled the canoe to the 
shore, and jumped out upon the sand. 

You may be sure that I was very thankful to 
find so good a harbour after such an exciting 
run. As nearly as I could calvulate, the canoe 
had travelled twenty-one miles in about two 
hours and twenty minutes. 

The first thing was to unload. I then found 
the canoe was nearly a third full of water, but 
owing to the indiarnbber air-chambers she 
seemed to float nearly as bnoyantly as ever. 

I spread the damp and wet things out upon 
the rocks and grass to dry, and then sat upon 
the provision box and enjoyed a good lunch, 

As 1 looked round from where I sat on the 
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| round a swampy hollow I crossed a grassy plain, 
‘and at length reached the houses. I knocked 
| at the door, and a little girl came out and said 
| that ‘mother and sister were out working in 
| the paddoe I asked the little maiden if I 
might be permitted to dry myself at the fire 
aml make a cup of tea, and having received 
| Permission, I went down to the canoe (which 
was but a short distance from the house), and 
bringin, 
damp clothes drying before a good fire and en- 
joyed a hot eup of tea. 

The mistress of the house coming in from the 
garden, I told her who I was, and the pleasure 
| I had in finding such a good harbour under the 

point. I received a very hearty welcome from 

Mrs. Naylor, who told me that while her hus- 

Fand was away harvesting she and the children 

worked in the garden, looked after the cows 

‘ and pigs, and kept things right about the house. 
Upon finding out that T was a minister, m 

| hostess earnestly requested me to hold a servic: 
jin her parlour that evening, stating tbat they 
had not had a service at Seymour for two years, 


land that the few neighbours she had would be 


; very glad to come. You may be sure that 1 
| was very glad to meet with this opportunity for 
| missionary work, 


back my provision box. I soon had my , 


1. 


|My good friend Mrs. Naylor insisted upon 
| making up a bed for me on the sofa, and would 
not hear of my attempting to sleep in the canoe. 
During. the night the gale increased. The 
| cottage was sheltered from the full force of the 
blast, as the land rose towards the sea, but I 
awoke several times during the night to hear 
the wind howling round the gwelling and tho 
; surf thundering on the rocks. 

On Tuesday, February 11th, going outside the 
cottage about 6.30 a.m. to look at the weather, I 
found that it was still blowing very hard, but 
the wind had chopped round to the south-east, I 
went down to the canoe, found all safe, and 
brought my charts back with me to the cottage. 
| _ After making inquiries from Mrs. Naylor, [ 
determined that the best thing I could do woul 
be to get some one to carry myself and canoc 
over toa large sheet of water known as ‘‘Moult- 
ing Lagoon,” a distance of about twenty-six 
miles on bush roads. The lagoon having an 
outlet to the sea near the town of Swansea, | 
should by this plan avoid delay, and also the 
long detour by way of the Schouten Island 
main. The difficulty would be to tind any one 
in the neighbourhood who could do this, nearly 
| all the men being away harvesting. At last 
| Mrs. Naylor thought of an aged man named 
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Be srl good, denaee not being: strong, would mos 
like sly t be found at home, and one of the children 
should go with me to show the way to his cot- 
tage. 

‘We set off across the flat, passed the deserted 
works, then’ following a dray-track for about 
half a mile, we turned off into the bush, and at 
ittle guile pointed to a cottage in 
the distance, and I soon found myself knocking 
at the door of one of those bush homes so 
familiar to the traveller in the colonies, 


It was a sinall wooden cottage, near to which ; 


iells, and a few 
A 


were two or three cultivated 
and fowls were running about the yard. 
ing girl opened the door, 


y 
inquiry for Mr. Bedgegood, said that he would 
in a few minutes. 
ich, 


be hon I sat down in the 
little living-room, in wh 


of the simplest kind, everything was very 


T had not long to wait before Mr. Bedgegood 
caine in; a grey-haired, spare - built man, 
evidently not enjoying the best of health. I 
made known to him my purpose, and asked if 
he could take myself and the canoo over to 
Moulting Lagoon in his bullock-dray. At first 
the gi good man hesitated, saying that he was not 
strong, but if I wonld go and help him catch 
the bullocks, he thought he might manage it, 
and J arranged to pay a certain sum for the 

Sjourney, 

We started off into the bush, passing through 
a paddock roughly enclosed in a bush fence. 
The country, though wooded, was open, but 
the grass seemed scanty from want of rain. 

After following a bush track for some dis- 
tance, we came in sight of five bullocks. Mr. 
Beilgegood asked ame to drive them home whilo 
he looked for another bullock to make up the 
team of six; so now I have to relate my first 
experiences in  bullock-driving. Behold me, 
then, armed with a long stick, getting my beasts 
together, and sterting them "towards home. 1 
shouted in;the most appr ‘oved fashion, ‘‘ Woo’ah, 
Boxer,” ‘ ‘Gee, Bright,” “Get up, Strawberry, a 
and at length got “them into the track leading 
to the farm, after which I had not much trouble, 
and even manage «Lon arrival at the house to yet 
the bullocks into a little yard used by the owner 
asa place in which to yoke up. 

After some time Mr. Bedgegood returned 
withont the bullock, so it was arranged to take 
four bullocks instead of six. Giving some as- 
sistance to the good man, we got the team yoked 
up and attached to an dld dray. I then ob- 
tained two rails and two sacks of pea-straw, and 
cords with which to pack the canoe, for I knew 
our journey world be on rough bush roads, and 
therefore my little vessel must be well packed. 

After some time we got down to the beach. 
All the Naylor family came down to see the 
canoe start on the overland journey. With their 
help she was soon packed on the dray. I first 
put the two rails Tengthways across the dniy, 
and lashed them there; the canoo was then 
placed between the rails, the keel resting on the 
tront and back board of the dray. Between the 

‘ails and the centre of course I placéd the two 

sacks of straw. The head and stern of the little 

vessel were then securely fastened, a centre- 
lashing put round canoe, rails, and sacks of 
straw, and we Were ready fora start. 

The mast, sail, paddle, and other fittings had 
d inside the canoe ; the provision box 
ve me for a seat, 
farewell to Mrs. Naylor and her chil- 
dren, giving them a packet of my illustrated 
papers: Mr. Bedgegood cracked his whip and 
shouted to the oxen, and we started on our way 
at about twelve o’clock noon. 

For the first six miles our road lay along the 
sandy beach, As the oxen ploughed their way 
through the heavy sand we Mal ample time to 
look about us, The wind was still very strong 
from the south-east, and a heavy surf rolled in 
upon the coast. We passed the inouti of several 
a alt streams, and slowly made our way round 
the bay. 

About 2 p.m. we left the beach and got upon 
a fi iy good road which took us through the 
township rof Bicheno. In earlier days Bicheno 
Jad been an important place, but uow it has 


nd in reply to my | 


while the furniture | 


only about half a dozen houses inks rbited, 
There is ood sheltcr for vessels from southeriy 
and westerly winds. 

As we left the little township behind we saw 
{upon the rocks by the sea a picnic party of 
ladies and gentlemen. As we approached they 
mounted their horses and buggies and drove olf, 
looking at us; but as we were sume distance off 
I suppose they could not make out the strange 
object which was mounted on a bullock-dray. 

The afternoon was very fine. Our road passed 
through lightly-timbered country, and diing 
| the first few miles we got some pleasant views 
of the sea; but turning more inland we passed 
through a number of stations. 

The country was for the most part composed 
of poor soil—fit only for sheep. We alw 
knew when we came to the dividing line b 
; tween the stations by the fence and the gate 
ross the road. My companion, haviny lived 
in the neighbourhood for over twenty years, be- 
led the way by relating the history of the 
rious families residing in the district, and 
ing his comments on the same. We both 
arrived at the conclusion that riches and happi- 
ness were not always found together. Some- 
times we obtained pleasant views of the country, 
with glimpses of substantial dwellings and fine 
gard-us and orchards. 

About 6.30 p.m. we arrived at the station 
owned by Mrs. Hume, for whom my driver had 
formerly worked. I received a kindly welzome 
from, the lady of the house and her son, and 
being shown into the dining-room sat down 
with the family to tea, spent a pleasant evening, 
and retired early to rest. 

On Weduesday, February 12th, after a sood 
night's rest, "I rose refreshed, and breakfasted at 
eight o'clock. ‘The oxen were then yoked up, I 
bade farewell to our hospitable friends, and wo 
took the road again. 

Without further incident we arrived at a cer- 
tuin point on the road where we turned o!! down 
a bush track, and about 12.30 p.m. arrived in 
safety at the house of Mr. Watson, which stands 
near the water at the head of Moulting Lagoon. 

The family at Mr. Watson’s were just sitting 
down to dinner, and we being invited to join 
accepted the kind iavitation. After dinner I 
discharged my debt to Mr. Bedgegood, and 
thanked him for his timely help. He said that 
he would have liked to see me start, but the 
doy was getting on and he must be off as soon 

as possible. So after placing the canoe on the 
grass, with all the fittings, we bade the good man 
farewell, and soon lost ‘sight of him and the 
oxen as they turned off into the bush. 

I pow prepared to make a fresh start. 


| 


Mr. 


canoa and luggage to the water's edge. 
placed the canoe in the water, p: vd every- 
thing on board, and after some diftic 
out into deep water. Mr. Watson then told me 
to stand across tho lagoon until I came in sight 
of some stakes which I should find pl: ced to 
mark the channel, because the water in many 
places was very shallow. 

I hoisted my sail, and with a fine wind on 
the beam I resumed my voyage. A schooner 
at anchor at the upper part of ‘the lagoon told 
me that there must be a way out if I could only 
find the channel. 

T was now ona sheet of water about fifteen 
niles long and four miles wide. 
tiful day, with a cool breeze to temper the heat 
of the sun. The shores of the lagoon were fur 
the most part wooded to the water's edze, low 
sandy points broke the line of the shore into 
bays, and numbers of black swans could be seen 
in secluded spots swimming about in the water. 

Ou drawing near the opposite shore I « 
covered the stakes, and with the wind fair » 
down the lagoon, finding my way from stake to 
stake for about ten miles. I was then puzzled 
as to the way to the entrance, and the canne 
got aground in shallow water several tin 

‘At last I discovered the spot where the ngoon 
took a turn to the east, aid the canoe soon en- 
tered the narrows leading to the entrance. This 
change of course brought the wind right ahe: 
T paddled hard against a strong breeze for some 
time, but at last took off my shoes and walke 1 


Watson and family assisted me to carry the! 
We) 


lty 1 got | 


, the water was smooth outside, 


It was a bean- , 


along in about four inches of water, towi 
canoe almost with one finger, In thi 
travelled for about two miles, then enter 
canoe again, and favourel with an ebb 
came within sight of the entrance. 

It was now about five vclock, and the 
was very beautiful. N. he entrance 
jagoon, upon a grassy hil)-side, was av 
farmhouse ; 3 on ny left I coald sve the 


from Swansea to Maria Isluel. 

One large black swan sseme-l to regard t 
canoo with great favour, wam abel of th 
little vessel for some distanve trumpeting lo 
turning back reluctantly only when it wag e+: 
dent that the canoe was going out to sea. 

Upon my rounding the point forming the e- 
trance to the lagoon, I was glad to tind th: 
end that TL 
a fair wind for Swansea. The tide being le 
only found just water enoush on the bar to 
the canoe; she touched once, hut the littl 
ples rolling in from the sea gave the i 
four inches, and in a few moments I was in d< 
water. 

1 cased off the sheet of th 
town of Swansea right aheal, 
at about six miles an hour 

Advantage was taken of su-h comfortabie cir- 
cumstances to partake of some refreshment. 
which was ready to my hand in the side Ir 
1 felt that the most difficult part of my v 
was over; having passed the most dan 
places and the uninhabited part of the ¢ 
the voyage might now be coinpleted in case we 
comfort. 

About sunset I drew new to the town o 
Swansea, and could see the houses near tl. 
beach and on the slopes of the hills, andl v: 
at anchor near the shore. In passing a schoon i 
at anchor, the master pointed out the best plac 
to land near the jetty. 

A number of people came down to the eles 
the water, and one of the men pointed on 
spot where I ought to beach: the canoe, and eve 
came into tho water to webome me to Swan-~ 
offering to shelter the canoz on the verand. 
his house ; but finding that he was an innke« 
who had a keen eye to business I declined ¢ 
offer, as I did not wish my wnissionary vee! * 
be an attraction to draw people toa public-hoe 
bar. 

On landing I made the best of my way te th 
house of the Rev. Mr. 1) aged Prsby- 
terian minister, and receiv 
come : he told me that Mr. Morris, one of bi 
people, would help me with the canoe, and Ene 
a place for it in his store. 1 returned to th 
beach, found out the store of Mir. Morris, and. 
assisted by that gentlem 
we soon had the canoe in comfortable 4 
for the night. Returning to Mr. Dove's hers, 
I did justice to the evening sueal, and enjoy 
good night's rest after the har} paddling «ft 
afternoon. 

On Thursday, February 15th, goin: 
town I sent telegrams and letters hon, au 
friends in Launceston and Uobart Town. 

It had been arranged that [ vhould, if poss!!! 
exhibit the canoe and deliv 12 lecture on ¢ 
voyage in the council chamth zs, but the fo 
consent of the Mayor, Mr... Lines, was 
sary. That gentleman’s hou.: was about 
miles from town, sol thousi:t TL wonld take » 
tide out, and it gave me th» opportunity of 
ing the neighbouring country, The cou 
clerk kindly Jent me his !: rse, and Thad « 
pleasant ride, passing several of those contr 
gentlemen's estates whieh nearly surround the 
town of Swansea, Arrive: s 
Mr. Lines pressed me to re 
which, with a note to the. 
pocket, I returned to Sv 
noon tho canoe was moved i> 
bers, and I washed it 
and fresh water, and pureh 
the lockers. 

In the evening the lectare was delivered. at 
the canoe exhibited in the usu.) manner, te aa 
audience who seemed de-ply interested in my 
| adventures, 


1, and with ti 
led up the bay 


1 eckrk in my 
In th after. 


aun 


ter 


ee provisio 


(To be eoutiared.) 
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THE BESTS ON RECORD. 


THE AMATEUR MILE, 


431 
day, June 3rd, and thereby scoring a best on 
revord—to be effaced by hun on the following 
Wedn —Mr. W. G. George, at Stamford 
Bridge, was running the same distance in 4min. 
19 2-5sec., and thus making another mark on 
the ‘‘victory sheet of athletics,” and beating 
his own previous best recorded on the third page 
of our third volume. The recor of August, 
1880, has thus had a shorter life than Mr. 
Walter Slade’s 4min. 24}sec., which held the 
pride of place for five y and it has been 
more signally defeated. A second and three- 
tenths separated 1880 from 1875, thres seconds 
and eight-tenths separate 1882 from 1880, 
Truly our amateurs are improving, and the 
interval between them and the professionals is 
growing beautifully less. Four minutes nine- 
teen odd is not so very far off Cummings's 
four sixteen odd Inst year at Preston, and it 
is better than Miles's mile, beaten by Lang 
and Richards in four seventeen and a quarter, 
which from 1865 to 1881 held the premier 
position. 

Good as the Civil Service time was, there was 
some expectation of its being improved upon at 
the Champions) ip Meeting ; but although Mr. 
George succeeded in winning four events—the 
Half-mile, Mile, Four Miles, and Ten Miles—he 
was never pressed in either of them. In fact, 
no records at all were broken at the Stoke-on- 
Trent gathering. W. P. Phillips won the Hun- 
dred Yards in 10 1-5see., as he has done for the 
last three years, George’s time for the Mile | 
was four seconds slower than when he won in 
1880; Whyatt carried off the Seven Miles Walk- 
ing in very doubtful style, and took sixty-eight 
seconds longer over the journey than did Raby 
last year. Ross, of Patricroft, put the weight 
42ft. din., or an inch within the record. In: 
the High Jump no one ever reached the stan- 
dard, and it was won by R. F. Houghton with 
5tt. 7}in. Baddeley threw the Hammer 
96ft. din., or 13ft. Sin. within the record. 
Palmer won the Hurdles in 16 3-5see.; in 1878 
he won in 16 2-5sec.; in 1879 in 17 2-Ssee. ; 
Lawrence last year coming ia ia 16 1-Ssec., the 
fraction being the amount over the best. Ball 
won the Quarter-mile in 50 1-dsec., a most ex- | 
cellent performance. George's Half-mile time | 
was linin. 58 1-5sec. The Long Jump of Malone } 
was a very short one—2Ift. 94in. T. Ray, of 
Ulverstone, of course managed the Pole Jump ; 
last year he cleared 11ft. 3in., this year he won 
with loft. 6in., though he afterwards attempted | 
and only just failed at 11ft. d}in. ; Crellio | 
carried off the Steeplecha%, and George walked 
over for the Four Miles, and won the Ten in | 
54min. 41sec. But we must return to our own , 
record, 


The competitors in the eventful handicap on | 
the 3rd of June were :—W. G. George, Moseley | 
Harriers, serateh ; W. Birkett, L.A.C., 50 yards | 
start; F. Cancellor, L.A.C., 65; C. Cattlin, | 
Blackheath Harriers, 40 ; E. C. Carter, Bristol i 
and Clilton A.C. (the West of England Mile ; 
Champion), 40; H. Bishop, S.L.H., 50; J. B. 
Foreman, 8.L.H., 55; J. J. Archer, Old Spar- | 
tens, 55; A. H. Davies, Blackheath Harrier 
55; A. 8. Bryden, Clapham Rovers F.C., 
R. L. Lancaster, Rayleigh A.A.C., 90; W. 
‘Tyler, Spartan Harriers, 90; B. R. Bell, L.A 
105; 8. T. Bateman, 8.L.H., 110; ©. Luxon, 
Morton Rangers F.C., 120; but the race could 
hardly be called interesting, for George at once 
began to ran through his men, and at 950 yards 
was ahead of them, coming in an easy winner, 
never extended, and slowing down, some twenty | 

ards in front of Birkett, who was eight yards 
in front of Cancellor, the ficld tailing off, and | 
the majority having given up when they found | 
the serateh man heading the pack and winning | 
as he liked, The Half-mile time was given as 
2niin. 4}sec., the Three-Quarters being covered 
in 3min. S4see. ‘ 


\ Tuite Mr. Cortis was riding a mile in 2min. 


rndrobwllsanttysiliogogogoch. 


| 
| 
| 


Llanfairpwllgwyngyllg: 


orrespondence. 


SOMETHING LIKE A WORD. 


Mr. J. Harper, who was quoted in our Corre- 
spondence, page 552, has tapped quite a vein—of 
orthography, at any rate. One correspondent, who 
from his position ought to know, informs us : 

“The history of this imaginary local appellation 
does not seem to be generally known. It origi- 
nated with some Welsh inspirer of a ‘Times’ 
commissioner, who visited South Wales during 
the Rebecca Riots in 1843, and may no doubt be 
still seen among the files of that journal for the 
year named. The 
part with the Rebeccaites against the gentry, laying 
on the latter the chief responsibility of the move- 
ment, and, by way of take-off, personifled them as 
a class under the name of ‘John Jones, of Llan- 
fair, etc., Hall, Esquire.” 

“Tt consists, as will he surmised, of a conglome- 
ration of names of different places. Thus, Llan- 
Sairpellgeyngyll is a parish in Anglesea ; goger, 
part of Gogerddan, a seat in Cardiganshire, one of 
the sitar bed counties ; bill, pare Cie pation 
reap] ing ; tyssiliogogo, a parish in Cardigan- 
shire, with the pretie. tan? omitted. A subse- 
quent improver has added the suffix ‘goch’ to what 
appeared in the original. 

“It would, of course, be vain to try to give the 
Dy Whole a connected meaning, as it is only an imagi- 

nary name, composed of the dixjecte membra of 
= ‘iffereut names strung together at random. 
J. H. sends us an advertisement bill of av excur- 
sion to this very place with the imaginary name ! 
£ Nearly all our’ correspondents complain of our 
@ having spelt the name wrongly, aud some commit 
6p thomselves to what they cousider is the correct 
© mode. This is very kind, but as there are no 
two the same, what are we to do? As the 
coach-bill is in type, we send it on to the 
printer as it stands, and get our heading —or 
rather siding--from it. Be it understood, how- 
ever, that it is the only example of its being so 
spelt. The real meaning seems to be: “St. Mary’s 
by the pool of white hazels, not far from the raging 
whirlpool of St. Tysilio.” One correspondent 
throws quite a different light on the subject, how- 
ever, According to him it is pronounced Klan- 
vire-puth (lake) gwyn (white) gith (nut-tree) gaw 
(blacksmith) gerrr’ (something closes at hand) 
kwyrndraw (a sudden turn of water in the lake) 
buth (meaning not known) tisiliyoh (name of a 
d) gawgaw (meaning not knuwn) gozh 
Note,” writes he, ‘' the ch sound is a gut- 
tural sound, like the German. The natives call the 
place Lianfair, but as there are more Llanfairs as 
there are other Westons, it is designated postally 
with the letters P.G. after Llanfair, being 
Pwigwyngyll.” 


PENGUIN.—1. The man was out. The ball is not dead 
until it is returned to the bowler, 2. A match is 
drawn when time does not allowit to be played out, 
It matters not how many wickets have fallen, or how 
many innings have been completed. 


Crimp.—L In loading the old muskets the cartridges 
had to be bitten before being slipped down the barrel. 
2. The articles on 8wimminz—and very good ones 
they were—were in Nos. £2 to 28, 


W, 


= 


‘Times,’ in its articles, took | 


P. P. Epwanps.—There is no mistake. How can a 
man be ‘‘out” if he is ‘not out"? The total is 
divided by the number of completed innings, and a 
“not ont” is not completed, and so is grouped with 
the other to the next. 281 runs, 17 innings, 4 times 

17-4) = +13=218. You could 
ine that every list of averages in a cricket 
auauual could be wrong.’ . 

John's ‘* Flowers of the Field,” published by 
icty for Promoting Christian Knowledze, you 
will Hud a woodcut of the spindle-tree in bloom, and 
another of it in b y. It is poisonous—in fact, it 
gets its name, Euonymus, from Euonyme, the mother 
of the furies. 


Tom Trr.—There are many good elementary treatises 
on gevlogy. Page, Bouncy, Jukes-Browne, are ull 
good. Why not try Rameay’s “ Physical Geology of 
England and Wales”: Apply to Stanford, Charing 
Cross, 


Lu Masgun Rover.—1. An infernal machine contains 

explosives and projectiles intended to endanger life, , 
the term 1s more especially applied to those 
de use of in conspiracies and political plots. 
Cousult any book on frictional electricity. 


‘THESAUROCHEYSONICOCHRYSIVES. —You will find direc- 
tions for skinning and stuffing your “ captivi” in the 
** Boy's Own Museum” articles in Nos. 91 to 103. 


DoNALP McCLovp,—Practise twice a day ; take plenty 
of walking and gymuastic exercise. Do your full 
distance each time, 

JR 1k.--It is an old newspaper stamp, and of no 
value: Chili; the head is that of Christopher Co- 
rumbus, 


J. A. Dick 
in Nos. 16, 


HU. R.—1. You would get your paper quicker by having 
it sent direct, but then you must prepay postage. 
2. Pitman publishes a dictionary of his system; but 
do you mean his’ 3. The indexes can always be 
obtained. 


You will find articles on Ventriloquism 
7, 18, and 102. 


YounG ARTIST.—Nearly all our wood blocks are bolted, 
Int of course there are exceptions. A good many of 
the column size are not. 


_ A READER OF THE “ Boy's OWN PArER.”—A petrifying 
| spring does not turn wood into stone. It simply 
| coats it with carbonate of lime. Wood is turned to 
| stone, however, by substitution; and you will find 
| fossil plants in nearly every formation, 


Y. Z.—The yacht tonnage rule is (L+-B)»(L+B)x B+ 
| 1750, or add the extreme length in feet to the extreme 
breadth, multiply the sum so obtained by itself, and 
| multiply the product by the breadth and divide by 
1 1730. 
| Young FELLER.—You have not got the pipes quite 
| vight. They should be of very small bore, and the 
starting one should on no account project into the 
dish, You will see a cut and description of the con- 
trivance on page 447 of Ward and Lock’s ‘Every 
| Man his own Mechanic.” 


| Etrerricity and Arc Ligut.—Any modern shilling 
| manual of electricity will give you the information 
| you require, Ward and Lock have a small book, 

“AN about the Electric Light,” which might help 
you. 


AtTTar.—Yon can hardly expect us to give formule for 

tent medicines pid proprietary articles—particu- 

arly when they are of no usc. Why not write to 
the proprietors or advertisers and ask them? 


J. H. S.—Pine and poplar would be the “best kind of 
wood for cutting out a model of an animal,” if it is 
to be of the penny toy size. Are you going to make 
it out of your own head? 


AN UMPIrE.—You were utterly wrong. A man is not 
out “hit wicket " unless he hits his wicket in striking 
at the ball. 


ESTILVRAI.--1. Do you not think it is true? 2. At one 
of the German Gymnastic Society's meetings at the 
Crystal Palace a meinber climbed a rope, hand over 
hand, from the floor to the roof. 


G. H.C. 8. —1. It is allowable in boat-racing to take 
‘your opponent's water, but you do so at the risk of a 
foul being given against you. 2. In lakes and orna- 
mental waters you generally keep to the left, but 
there is no fixed rule, except that the strong onght 
to give place to the weak, the safe to the risky. 
3. The best manure for you would be ordinary stable 
manure kept in a tub three parts foll of water. 
4, The matter is froghopper spittle, which we have 
aireafly described at length. 


. W. WooLLAN.—1. No. 2. Apply to the Young Men's 
Christian Association, Exeter Hall, Strand, 


C. E. W.—You can get the plates and index for Vol. 111. 
through any bookseller. 


Ske.—1, One foot cannot possibly mean two feet. The 
foot must be lehind, not on, the bowling-crease. 

| 2 Any marine outtitter’s would supply you with a 

| Doatswain's whistle. You could get a secondhand 

| one at many of the shops round the docks. 

i 


G. I, B! (Oldham.)—The painting is probably genuine. 
but De Heem died in 1664, not 1674. It would not 
fetch much at a sale. You could write to a dealer, 
or send it up to Christie's. 


Cc. 


A. WyGGEsTONTAN.—You will find directions how to 
make ice-cream in No, 112. 
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“ Boy's Own” LrFRB0AT, No. 2.— The hon. secretary ¢f | 
the Poole and Bournemouth Branch of the Royal | 


National Lifeboat Institution, in communicating to 
us particulars of the wreck. with which our readers 
are already familiar, remarked ; ‘I should like toadd 
that the boat ts a first-rate one in every respect, and 
Vehaved admirably at the wreck mentioned.” 


ABORIGINAL.—1. There is no market at all, Jewish or 
otherwise, in this country for used penny postaze- 
stamps, and we really cannot teke up our space 80 
frequently in saying so. Other correspondents please 
note, 2. St. Tibs’ Eve is the Irish version uf the 
“Greek Kalends.” St. Tibs is a corruption of St. 
Ubes, and there is no such saint in the calendar, 
hence no such eve, and the phrase is equivalent to 
“never.” 


. W. R.—Proper names are not translated, Translate 
Yours, and you wonld find yourself, when travelling, 
In the sanie quandary os the unhappy Mr, Wood, 
who on starting for France had his lugyage lettered 
as that of M. Mots, and failed to get it again for 
some months, owing to the French authorities in- 
sisting on seeing M. Bois instead of Sir. ood ! 


BONA Fipg.--We do not undertake to hind volumes 
for sutcribers. Any bookbinder will du it for you, 
and charge perhaps half-a-erown. Too many ques: 
tions. 


H._C.—The moon has little influence on the weather, 
So long as people thought that a new moon grew, 


and flourished and decayed every twenty-eizht says, - 


s0 long was there a good renson for imagining that 
it had a great deal tu do with it; but now that we 


know that the moon is always the same size, and that | 


the qnantity of light we see on it alone varies, there 
is no excuse for thinking anything of the sort, and no 
.sclentific meteorologist ever does 80. 


Loxa Worps.—Very much so! But you are out of 
the hunt altogether: yours are mere pigmies! You 
a classical student, and unfamiliar with 
Phanes! See his long word ; it ia quite a champion 
48 letters and 77 svilables! Talk of Welsh and 
chemistry after — LKPADOTEMACHOSELACHUGALEO- 
K RANIOLEIPHANODRIMUPOTRIMMATOKICALEPIKOS- 
SU PHOPH ATTOPERISTRRALERTRU ON OPTEGEE P HA LO- 
KIGKLOPELEIULAGO OSIM AIO BA PHETRAGANOPTERU- 
Gon. 


Z.—In Dickens’s “ Dictionary of the Thames” you will 
find a very good article on the ornithology of the 
river. There are also articles on its botany and 
geology. 

8. F.—There is no advantage in having very large 

wheels. Yon can get over the ground much more 

comfortably and safely, and just as quickly in the long 
run, with moderate-siged ones, 
wheels of your double tricycle do not exceed forty 
inches, for if they do you will not be able to up-end 

it and get it into the railway brake, In fact, 10 

tricycle should measure more thau forty iuches in 

one way at least. 


H. A. ¢, A,—1. On no account cut the tongue of your 
jackdaw, or of any other bird, uncer the delusion 
that it will talk any better tor your doing so. It is 

imply a ernel superstition, only practised by the 
thonzhtless and the ignorant, Some people actually 
rio hot needles throngh the bird's eyes for the same 

Teason. 2. About seven shtllings and sixpence. 


Alart.—_Ky:fo Eleison (Ky'rle Flef'son) te Greek for 
“Tard Rave merey upon us." Christe (Christe) 
Elelson means ‘Christ have mercy upon us!" 


AN ENGINERR.--Get the “Science Directory” 
South Kensington Museum, price sixpence. 


from 


j 
JERICHO.—1. John Glass, the founder of the Glassite: 


| PENnr. 
SH, 


Aristo- | 


Mina that the | 


was born in 1695, and died in 3. 2. All nonsense ; 
the matter is so unsubstantial that it would not 
damage us in the least. We went clean through the 
tail of the comet in 1361, but beyond a slight auroral 
glow we were unconscious of anything particular. 


| AN OLD SALT.—It is a case of great injustice. The 


Papers ought to give full particulars as to appeal. 
Refer to all you have had on the subject. A magis- 
trate would advise you, if you do not care about a 
solicitor. 


CRYPTOGRAMIF.—The tra ion of ‘ Crux mihi grata 
quies” (not “queris”) he cross is to me my 
pleasing rest.” It is a very old motto; in fact, that 
of Adam—the Scotch family, of course. 


CHUCHON.—The bolt rope shonid go all round the sail. 
Its object is to prevent the canvas from tearing. In 
square sails the bottom part ef it is called the foot- 
rope, the sides leach-ropes, aud the upper part the 
head-rope. In fore and aft sails the stay, or weather 


rope, is termed the luff. 


B. and S.—A frigate had one line of ports, a Line-of- 
three-decker three. 


buttle-ship two, 


H. L.—Proof spirit is composed of 100 parts by measure 
of alcohol with 81°82 of water, at the temperature of 
Go? F. The specific gravity of the mixture when 
fully combined is 919, and its bulk 175-25, or 6°57 
Jeas than the total bulk of the substances when sepa- 
iate, Absolute alcohol, quite free from water, hag 
a specific gravity of 0-703$11, and is 75:5 over proof. 
To reduce spirit to proof you simply add water. To 
get at the result arithmetically you multiply the 
number of gallons by the strength over proof added 
to 100, and knock off two decimal plaves: thus 296 
gallons at 14°7 over proof = 20°6 x 1147 =33°9512 proof, 
and 38°9—29°6 will give you the water required. 


SrmEoN.—According to Sir E. 8. Creasy’s earlier edi- 
tions, the “Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World" 
were—Marathon, in B.C. 400; Syracuse, B.c, 413; 
Arbela, B.C. 331; Metaurns, B.C. 207; Herman's 
victory over Varus in a.b. 9; Chatons in 451; Tours 
in 732 ; Hastings in 1066 : Orleans in 1429 ; the Defeat 
of the Armada in 1533; Blenheim in 1704; Pultowa 
in 1709; Saratoga in 1777; Valmy in 1792; and 
Waterloo in 1315. 


L. JonEs.—1. The king is the one with the crown. 
2. Mentone is pronounced with all the syllables; bat 
it is a French town, known iu French as Menton, 
and there so pronounced, 


A GALVANIC FAILcRH.—Danlell’s cell should have a 
copper cylinder about four inches in diameter, and 
say wine inches high. Inside this cylinder you should 
put a cell of poro henware, and in thut sus. 
pend a three-quarte rol of amalgamated zinc. 

“ill the inner cell with one part of sulphuric acid to 
eight of water, and fill the outer cel with a similar 
mixture saturated with sulphate of copper. The 
strength of this copper solution you should keep up 
by keeping a few crystals of sulphate of copper on a 
small shelf at the top of the cell formed of perforated 
zinc. The making of voltaic batteries without a 
knowledge of their theory is a sad waste of time. 


H. Davis.—No parts or indexes are out of print. 


J ONE. 1. “Powder Monkey to Admiral” fs pnb- 
Nshed in our first volume. 2 All fu good time: 
every sport we have wil fn tts turn be treated fy 
the highest living authority on it we can_ find. 
Cricket, for instance, was done by Dr. W. 9, Grace 
Rugby ‘Fout'all by Dr. Bell Irvine ; and the others 
will follow in due courte. 


J.J. PARKINS. —See our articles on Swimming in our 
first volume. No hetter papers on the subject were 
ever written, and we are weekly in receipt of letters 
sounding their praises from Lays who have learnt 
from them; and from professional swimmers and 
captains of swimming clubs, who have been teaching 
the art in the manner there laid dowa, 


J. M. Parry.—It is probably too late now, but we 
have nothing to add. ‘The description was quite 
accurate, and we have had many letiers from lads 
who have made the telephone. 


K. G. H. W.—The mistake is-yours, and a very curious ; 
There is no W in ! 


one it is for a Canalian to make, 
the French language. You can complicate your 
cipher as much as you like, but it is sure to be read 
in the long run. 


Bosco.—Speaking generally, red and blue flowers are | 


fertilised by bees, yellow flowers by beetles, aud 
white flowers hy small flies, 


TINTO.—1. The secret in cleaning coral is to turn the 
mass bottom upwards, and suspend it in the sauce- 
pan by means ot 
boils off may drop into the water instead of down 
the septa. A strong solution of ordinary washing- 
soda will do ‘as well as the oxalic acid. “You must 
boil the mass for at least three hours. 
no such thing as a coral “insect.” Coral is formed 
by multitudes of minute animals, each of which in 
its essential structure is a sea-anemone. 3. A spider 
ig not au insect. It has eight legs; insects have but 
Bix. 

E, G. B.—Mesers, Bemroge, of Old Batley, have n five- 
shilling Manual of Wood Carving: and Messrs. Lock- 
wood, of Stationers’ Hall Court, a balf-crown one, 


o piece uf wire, so that the dirt as it | 


2 There ta ; 


= = 
JUMBO and others have written to us that if a shilling 


be so held that the thumb-nail is placed across her 
Majesty's head from the eye to the nape of the 
neck, a satisfactory portrait of Jumbo will be found, 
the back hair and curl representing: the elephant's 
hend and trunk. ‘The “sell” is well known; out 
what is not so well known is that not only is there 
this Jumbo on the head side of the shilling, but 
there is one on the other! One shilling, to wit. 


8. A. B, (Frome )—In chess the Queen is always placed 
at starting cn a square of her own colour. 


TORTHORWALD. — You cannot get ink marks out of 
woollen clothes without damaging the material in 
some way. The discoloration of the leather is what 
nearly every one else is desirons of obtaining. New 
locking saddles, and new-looking saddlers’ purses, 
are an abomination to most people. The deeper the 
stain the greater the beauty, added to which there is 
no remedy. 


Boxer and T. I. P.—At any cricket outfitter’s you 
could get a set of gloves. ‘They cost from teven shil- 
lings and sispence to fifteen shillinge. The lighter 
the dum)-bells the better. Say two pounds. They 
cust about sevenpence per pound, 


Daisy THORN.—The wild hyacinth (Hyacinthys non 
scriptus, otherwise Agra is nutans) is the English 
bluebell; the hairbell (Campanula rotundifolia) is 
whet the song says it is—the bluebell ‘of Scot- 
and.” 


SLoGGER.— The tales were in our third volume, and 
that sells at 7s. Gd. We do not bind numbers for 
subscribers ; son e local bookhinder would do that for 
ion or you could get them done through the railway 

oketall, The coat would be from half-a-crown uy 
wards, The ‘The Three-Guinea Watch” began in 
No. 90, and ended in No. 118.‘ My Doggie and I” 
began in No. 99, and ended in No. 113. 


B. J. R. 8. and Co.- ‘The monogram is ‘‘ Constantine's 
Cross,” which the Emperor is said to have seen in 


the It is composed of the first letters in 
“Christos.” 

G. C.—Megilp is made by mixing linseed or poppy-oil 
with hulf its quantity of a saturated ation of 


sugir-of-lead in water, and then, after thorvughly 
shaking this to form an emulsion, adding as mach 
mastic varnish as you took vil. 


A.B. T.—Lord Raglan was born on September 30, 1788. 
He entered the army as cornet in the 4th Light Dra- 
goons in 1804, and in 1808 was promoted to a cap- 
taincy in the 43rd Foot. He was military secretary 
to the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula. He 
died before Sebastopol ou June 28, 1855. 


8. S. aud Others.--Get the numbers containing our 
articles on Cricket, by Dr. W. G. Grace. Your ques- 
tions are therein answered in full. The numbers 
are from 77 to 88, and will cost you a shilling. 


J. H. (Ayrshire.)—Write for a list of Bursaries to the 
Universities of Glasgow and Ediuburgh, stating the 
rensons fur which you wish it to be sent. 


E. 0. R.—Do not attempt too much at first ; in fact, as 
F. G. writes by the sume ppsat, ‘‘oever aim to get 
over a certain number of miles in the quickest pes- 
sible time until you have had plenty ef practice and 
got well into your work. It is Itke sacrifici 
quality to quantity. Study to increase your 5] 
in proportion to your powers of endurance.” 


THALES.—The cell used in electric-bell work is gene- 
rally that of Leclanché, of which we have already 
given a full description, and which you will find 
uentioned in nearly every text-book. the 
“ Electrician.” 
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THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER : 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 
By tne Rey. T. Min 


Author of “ Some of Our 
Tramp,” 


cu: 3 
\ THILE the surgeon, the gunner, and the 

two boys were waiting in the court- 
yard of the Casba, they saw several pri- 
soners brought out, amd others admitted ; 


the former, almost without exception, to be 
punished, the latter, with equal 

to be condemned. Courts of ice, so 
called, were held there every day except 
on Thursdays and Fridays, and sentences 
were executed in a summary manner on 
the spot. But those now before the Dey's 
tribunal were not ordinary offenders, but, 
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for the most part, men who had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to some one or other 
of the Dey’s officers, or who were accused 
of offences against the governing powers. 

A poor wretch was brought forth who 
had been sentenced to the bastinado. He 
was immediately thrown upon his face on 
the ground, a stick way put across his legs 
and held there by two men, while another 
knelt at the head of the victim, pressing 
him down with his hu-ds. Two Turks 
then struck him altcrnately on the fleshy 
part of his body with large sticks to the 
pumber of three hundred blows. It was 
remarkable that the sufferer made no 
appeal for mercy, nor even raised his eyes 
to the officer who superintended his punish- 
ment, but submitted to it hopelessly, as a 
dog crouches under the lash of its master, 
and crawled away upon his hands and knees 
when it was over. 

. The Englishmen were introduced in their 
turn to the presence of the Dey. Their 
hands were bound, but they walked boldly, 
almost defiantly, into the room. Poor Mr. 
Wren, worn nearly’ to a skeleton with fast- 
ing and fatigue, and feeling as if it would 
be scarcely possible to refrain from tears, 
straightened, himself, nevertheless, and 


almost forgot his dangers as he thought of | 


his wretched appearance. If he could only 
have had his uniform, his naval hat and his 


dirk, to ) present himself in proper character | 


before the Dey at that moment, he would 
not, he thought, have cared much what 
they might do with him afterwards. 

The four prisoners were conducted from 
the courtyard through a spacious hall, 


where the Dey's body-guard were in wait- | 
ing, not standing after tho fashion of ; 


soldiers on duty in England, but seated on 
each side of the door. Here they had to 


remain while an usher went to the Dey | 


were led 
or ante- 


* and returned, after which the: 
into the principal entrance-h: 
chamber. 

This was surrounded by a colonnade, with 
arches of horseshoe shape supported upon 
marble pillars of fantastic but graceful 
form. The walls were rich with gilded 
designs, monograms, and inscriptions in 
the Arabic character. The floor was paved 
with coloured tiles, and the windows 
guarded with lattice work of elegant de- 


sign. 


They passed through this room also | 
j night’s work. Let the officer who was in 


and entered the presence chamber. 

The Dey was seated upon a raiseri plat- 
form or dais under a magnificent canopy, 
dressed in a long flowing rube of silk Henly 
embroidered with gold and blazing with 
jewels, spoils which had been collected in 
piratical expeditions, or purchased with 
the ransoms of innumeralle captives. The 
domed roof was gorgeous with paintin; 
and gilding, and the windows, small an 
narrow, after the usual fasbion, were filled 
with glass of divers colours and designs. 
The floor of this room was of white marble, 
and the walls were adorned with glazed 
and painted tiles. An elegant fountain, 
rising in the centre, gave coolness to the 
atmosphere, and fell with a pleasant and 
refreshing murmur upon the ear. 

The four prisoners were placed in front 
of the Dey, but at some distance, and the 
officer who had brought them thither, 
saluting his master in soldierly fashion, 
denounced them as Englishmen who had 
been arrested in the disguise of Arabs, 
making their observations on the fortresses 
and examining the defensive works then in 
progress. 


The face of the Dey darkened as he: 


heard this. 


1 


“Do they confess themselves to be 
English ?” he asked. 

“*They do, Most Serene Highness; they 
acknowledge that they are sailors of the 
British fleet.” 

‘Of what ship?” 

‘‘ His Majesty’s ship Hailstorm, seventy- 
four guns,” said Mr.Yapp, without hesita- 
tion. 

‘‘Hailstorm! I have heard that name 
before,” said the Dey. Turning to the 
Khazen-Hadji, or prime minister, who 
stood by his right hand—‘ Tell me about 
the Hailstorm,” he said, in a tone of 
authority, and closed his eyes to listen. 

‘‘Most Serene Highness,” said the 
Khazan-Hadji, ‘‘I also have heard that 
name, but I cannot remember—” 

The Dey opened his eyes and looked at 

is minister savagely. 

“Tho Hailstorm — Hailstorm!” the 
Hadji went on, racking his brains, but 
without effect. 

‘Tle Hailstorm,” said one of the officers, 
coming to his help, ‘was in the offing 
some months ago; it was then that a 
number of slaves escaped from the Bagnio, 
and were taken off by the ship of war in 
her boats!” 

“‘T remember,” said the Khazan-Hadji. 
“Yes, it was the crew of the Hailstorm 
that invaded our coasts. They attacked 
our soldiers with swords and guns in over- 
whelming force, snatched the slaves away 
with violence out of the Lands of their 
guards, and carried them on board their 
own ship.” 

The Dey raised himself from his reclining 
posture on hearing this, and surveyed the 
prisoners fiercely. 

Jack could scarcely help smiling at what 
had been said, remembering that there 
were only two boats’ crews on shore, and 
that they had no arms except sticks and 
stretchers. 

This officer’s stretchers, however, beat 
theirs all to nothing. 

‘“We were unarmed,” he said, quietly, 


but the next moment he repented having | 


spoken. 

“You,” cried the Dey,—‘* you—you? 
You then were of the party; you wereamong 
the ‘Perpetmntors of this outrage. Good! 
Good! Al-handoo-Billah (Thanks be to 
Allah), we have the miscreants in our 
power. We will reckon with them for that 


command of our men on that occasion 
appear before us.” 

“ Allah forbid!” said the Khazan-Hadji, 
with a look of horror. ‘He is not; he 
exists not. He was beheaded by your 
Highness's orders the day after he lost his 
captives,” 

‘Right !” said the Dey; ‘right; let it 
be a lesson to others! So these men are 
from the Hailstorm! 
attack us on our own territory a ycar ogo; 
they are come now to spy out our defences, 
sent, no doubt, in advance of that British 
fleet which, we have heard, is coming to 
bombard our city. Their lives are for- 
feited, twice forfeited. What have you to 
say for yourselves, wretched infidel dogs ?” 

“‘We wish to sce the English consul,” 
Mr. Selborne answered. 

‘Ha! consul, say you? He can do 
nothing for you. Think you I care for 
him? No, misercble scurvy dogs, the 
time for that is past. Even if it were not 
so, you would have no right of protection 
from him. You are Moors, Arabs; my 


| Subjects: or if Englishmen, then you are 


You have attacked my soldiers, 


spies. 
Away with them! Let 


stolen my slaves, 


They dared to | 


them be instantly put to death, and their 
perfidious heads exposed upon the mole, 
where the British ships may sce them as 
soon as they approach.” 

The surgeon in vain attempted to address 
the Dey, and to tell him of the shipwreck 
they had suffered, and the series of disas- 
ters which had brought them to Algiers. 
He prayed that the Jew Yusuf might be 
sent for, that he might corroborate what 
they had said. But the mention of a Jew 
served only to call down a storm of greater 
indignation against the Christians. 

“A Jew’s word, a Jew’s qath, is not 
admitted in @ court of justice,” cried the 
Dey. ‘‘It is an insult to propose such a 
thing.” 

‘*A court of justice,” cried Mr. Yapp. 
“Do you call this justice ?”” 

But one of the soldiers struck him on 
the mouth with the butt end of a pistol, 
and silenced him, 

“Call the Arabs of the karwin, then,” 
Mr. Sherborne pleaded. ‘‘ They can testify; 
they brought us hither.” 

‘*No testimony is needed,” said the Dey. 

‘You do us injustice,” Mr. Selborne 
said again. ‘‘We are all true men; we 
are no spies. Our people are not at war 
with you; we bear you no cnmity, and 
seek only to be restored to our own 
people.” 

‘But your ships are coming, to-morrow 
perhaps, to destroy our city and to burn 


our fleet. Ihave heard all. I know what 
to expect. But I care not. Let them 
come; we shall biow them out of the 
water.” 


Mr. Yapp shook his head at that. He 
was thinking of his guns. 

‘* Not if the Hailstorm is there,” he said, 
half aloud. 

“You shall see,” said the Dey. ‘‘ Yes, 
you shall see: you shall live till that day 
when your fleet arrives, that you may 
behold our power. Go and eat stones, yr 
dogs; go and build up my fortresses; and 
when that is done your carcasses shall be 
fired from the cannon’s moutb, from the 
firet gun that is discharged, against your 
own ship, your Hailstorm. My gunners 
lmow how to aim. Yes, you shall go back 
to your ship on wings of fire; but first go 
and eat stones. To the Bagnio with them! 
Let them eat the bread of affliction and 
drink the water of bitterness; let them 
labour in fetters and lie down in chains.” 

They were hurried away at once from 
the Dey’s presence, glad to be reprieved 
from instant death, which but 2 moment 
before had seemed inevitable. In less than 
an hour they found themselves prisoners 
in that Bagnio of which they had heard 
such terrible reports, with no prospect of 
being released from it, except to be led 
forth to a violent death as soon as the 
British fleet should make its appearance in 
the offing. 

The Bagnio, which had becn originally 
a bath-house, as its name implies, and 
which was now used as a prison for slaves 
belonging to the Government, was situated 
in the main street of Algiers, and cor- 
sisted of a large courtyard open to the 
sky, encompassed by a colonuade, under 
the arches of which the prisoners lay down 
at night. There was a fountain in the 
midst, but choked up with dirt and enr- 
rounded with filth end garbage. In this 
respect it was not unlike the fonduc already 
pdescribed, but much supcrior in size, while, 
in the elegance of its pillars and arches, it 
retained some traces of its former beauty, 
and of the luxurious uses to which it had 
once been devoted. 
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Connected with it were other buildings 
tore confined and repulsive, black holes 
in which neither fresh air nor clean water 
were to be had. Some of the cells of these 
were occupied by wild beasts, separated 
-only by a thin partition from their two- 
footed compenions in misfortune, but in- 
finitely better treated than they, being well 
ted, and exempt from the incessant labours 
and punishments inflicted on the Chris- 
tians. 

It was not yet midday when the English 
captives were brought into the Bagnio. 
The place was then almost deserted, most 
of the prisoners being at work in the 
quarries or on the bastions. They were 
exhausted with the heat, but food was only 
given twice a day in that plece, at morn- 
ing and evening, and then only a lump of 
black bread and a drink of water. 

They threw themselves down upon the 
floor, full of sad and anxious thoughts. 
‘This was their condemned cell; here they 
were to drag out the remainder of their ex- 
istence, toiling by day in building up forti- 
fications against their own countrymen, 
and resting by night among a crowd of 
slaves in the foctid atmosphere of the 
prison. If deliverance should come for 
others with the expected attack of the 
British fleet, it would only bring death to 
them, for their sentence had Sean pro- 
nounced, and they were to be blown from 
the muzzles of the first guns which should 
be fired against their countrymen. It 
would have been better for them, they 
thought, if they had perished in the ship- 
wreck, or by the knives of the Berbers, or 
had sunk under their privations in the 
desert. 

It may intcrest our readers to learn how 
they comported themselves under this last 
and greatest trial of their fortitude. 

Mr. Yapp maintained a stolid composure. 
He was no fatalist like the Turks; and if 
any one had ventured to call him a stoic or 
a philosopher, he would have been highly 
indignant. But whatever his feelings may 
have been, he kept them to himself. He 
had done his duty as a warrant officer, and 
had stuck to his guns while he had any 
guns to stick to. He had been ready at 
any time to mect deuth in action against 
the foes of his country. He meant now to 
strive against his fate, both for his own 
sake and for the sake of his young fellow- 
captives, if the opportunity of resisting it 
should arise ; if not, to meet it like a man. 

This was no mere brute courage on his 
part; for Mr. Yapp was a Christian; and 
while he hoped everything from a Divine 
Providence in this world, bad yet a more 
sure hope of a better world to come, when- 
ever it should please his Master and the 
Dey to give the word of command. 

Mr. Selborne was sad, but uncomplain- 
ing; he sat alone and kept silence, his 
thoughts being occupied with those dear to 
hhim at home, whom he did not expect ever 
to see again. They had probably counted 
him as dead long ago; for no one in Eng- 
land knew that he had escaped the ship- 
wreck. It was a comfort to him that they 
-could have,no conception of the misery to 
ewhich he was now reduced, or of the sen- 
tence of death which had been passed upon 
him. If he wiped a tcar furtively from his 
eye, it was not that he was ashamed of the 
tender thoughts which had opened the 
fountain of his manly heart, but because 
he would not have the young boys who 
shared his captivity and peril to be dis- 
-conraged by his emotion. 

Mr. Wren behaved like A MAN. He 
walked—it might almost be said he strutted 


—to and fro upon the filthy pavement of the 
Bagnio, as if he had been upon his own 
quarter-deck. The thought that he should 
die as a martyr in the cause of freedom 
seemed to give him courage, a quality in 
which he had never been deficient. That 
the British fleet would arrive, with H.M.s. 
Hailstorm in the van, he would not doubt. 
That- the Algerine powers would be anni- 
hilated was equally certain. Though he 
could take no part in the conflict, his name 
would be preserved, his fame would go 
forth as an officer who had bled for his 
country in the cause of liberty and 
humanity, and who had Zied in her service. 
He regretted his uniform, and looked with 
disgust upon the Arab rags which still 
hung about him; but his spirit was up, 
and he was ready to mect his fate. 

An hour later, when he Jay huddled up 
in acorner by himself, avoiding his com- 
panions, and thinking of his home—but 
we will not intrude upon him at such a 
time, nor betray what some perhaps might 
call his weakness. 

And what of Jack? Jack did not believe 
in the Dey. Jack had a settled opinion of 
his own that the Algerine Lion was not 
such a mighty beast as he thought himself. 
Jack hoped and expected and felt aure that, 
somehow or other, he and his comrades 
would be delivered. When the wild beasts 
in the next compartment roared, he thought 
of Daniel in the lions’ don; and the Dey, 
in his grand palace in the Casba, was but 
as one of those beasts. 

It was not religious faith alone, perhaps, 
that kept this conviction alive in Jack’s 
breast ; nor was it altogether the memory 
of former dangers in which he had been 
preserved. His own naturally cheerful 
temperament may: have had something to 
do with it. If any one had asked him why 
he made so sure of being delivered from 
the fate which seemed inevitable, he would 
probably have answered that it was be- 
cause he felt so, without attempting to 
give any further reason. Still there was 
the thought working in him and frequently 
coming to the front, ‘‘ Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.” He remembered the 
confidence of David when Goliath came 
out to meet him—‘‘ The Lord that delivered 
me out of the paw of the lion and out of 
the paw of the bear, He will deliver me 
out of the hand of this Philistine.” The 
Dey was a Goliath just then, and boasted 
great swelling things; but Goliath could 
not have it all his own way; neither could 
the Dey. Such thoughts helped and com- 
forted our young hero. He expected to 
be delivered from this peril as he had been 
from others, and meant to keep his eyes 
open and to do his best to help himself and 
his companions, trusting that a way would 
be found for them out of their distress. 

After a considerable time occupied with 
such thoughts as these—for they had just 
now nothing else to do but to sit still and 
think—they began to look about them and 
to examine the several cells or recesses 
under the colonnade and adjoining it. 
Jack’s attention was attracted especially 
to one of these places, from which sounds 
of distress proceeded. He found there a 
sick man lying upon the stones with a heap 
of straw under Kim, and an old bernous 
for his covering. He had been sleeping, 
but opened his eyes and looked up at Jack 
with a languid dreary expression. He 
was a young man, and though his face 
was lean and haggard, Jack recognised in 
it the characteristics of a fellow-country- 
man, and stooping over him addressed him 
in his own tongue. 


| be treated as enemies. 


The look of surprise and pleasure which 
lighted up his features at the familiar 
soundflasted only a few moments. 

“Too late,” Ko said, ‘‘too late—too 
late! You can’t help me now. But how 
did you find me out, and where—whcre 
have,you come from?” 

Jack sat down on the stones and talked 
to him, and little by little learnt his 
history. He was one of more than 300 
Christians who had been driven in to 
Algiers after the massacre at Bona, already 
referred to. (Chapter xx.) They had ex- 
perienced such terrible sufferings and hard- 
ships by the way that fifty of their number 
had perished, their dead bodies being left 
by the roadside unburied, a prey for wild 
beasts. He was the only Englishman of 
the party, so far as he knew. He had 
opposed himself to the tyranny of the 
jonissaries, making common cause with 
the Corsicans, Sicilians, and others, im 
whose company he happened to be at the 
time. On this account he had been refused 
the protection to which his nationality 
might otherwise have entitled him. At 
Bona the house of the British vice-consul 
had been pillaged, and he himself treated 
as a prisoner. At Algiers also the consul 
had been imprisoned, though only for a 
short time. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that any of his countrymen who had 
laid themselves open to accusation should 
Though wounded 
and suffering from many stripes, he had, 
on arriving at Algiers, been sent, in spite 
of his injuries, to the quarries, and had 
sunk under the fatigue. He had expected 
to be removed to a hospital which some 
pious Spaniards had established at Algiers 
for the relief of the slaves, but no order 
had been given for his removal, and he 
was lying there now waiting for death. 
The keeper of the Bagnio had given him, 
in pity, the straw which he had to lie upon, 
and had shown him as much consideration 
as was possible under the circumstances , 
but the poor young fellow knew that his 
days were numbered. iy 

‘ack brought Mr. Selborne to see him, 
and the gaoler coming in and looking on, 
he persuaded him to send out to the shop 
of an attar, a perfumer and chemist, for 
some medicine which might mitigate his 
sufferings, but he could not hold out any 
hape of his recovery. 

“He will die,” ho said to Jack; ‘‘he 
will be free, perhaps, before another day 
has dawned. Happy man! No more 
suspense or torment; the Dey and_his 
myrmidons have done their worst. ‘ Fear 
not them that hurt the body, and after 
that have no more that they cando! He 
will be delivered out of their hands very 
soon—free for ever!” : 

Soon after sunset the gates of the Bagnio 
were opened, and the slaves who had been 
at work all day in the quarries, or on the 
fortifications, came in, dragging themselves 
along wearily, and fell down, as if no 
longer able to support their own weight, 
upon the floor under the arches where they 
were to pass the night. They took but 
little notice of the Englishman, but waited 
with hun, looks for their portion of 
bread to be doled out to them. As soon 
as they had received it they tore it to pieces 
and swallowed it ravenously, like starving 
creatures, and looked about them hungrily 
for any fragments that might have fallon 
upon the stones. Tired nature then brought 
them rest from their still unsatisfied hun- 
ger and from all their other torments, bofh 
of bodily suffering and mental anguish, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE 


OR, 


ey February 14th.—This morning I | 
found the wind right ahead, blowing fresh. | 
1n the forenoon my kind friend Mr, Morris took | 
me for a walk round the point, and showed me 
the old church and barracks used at the time | 
when Swansea was o convict establishment. 
After spending the afternoon with Mr. Dove, I 
returned to the house of Mr. Morris, spent a 
very pleasant evening with the family, and 
stayed for the night, in order to be ready for an 
early start next morning. 

On Saturday, February 15th, there was great 
excitement among the young people early in 
the morning, as they all wanted to sec the canoe | 
start; and I had plenty of willing hands to 
assist in carrying the canoe and the baggage 
from the council chambers to the beach. 

About 6 a.m. 1 shook hands with Mr. Morris 
and his family and launched away. It was 

uite calm, so that I had to work steadily with 
the paddle. I soon came up with the schooner 
Guiding Star, and passed her as she lay with 
flapping sails waiting for the wind. I had left | 
the township behind me, and ed several j 
houses near the beach which stood in the midst 
of large orchards. It wasa very pleasant morn- { 
ing, but my hopes of a good day’s run_soon | 
came to an end, for when I had 1d Web- 
ber’s Point I was met by a fresh southerly | 
breeze right ahead, and had to turn round and ; 
run back, beaching the canoe under Webber's 


Point. 
Dra; sing the canoe well up on the beach into 
a sheltered spot, I stowed everything inside, 


and then made my way to a honse which wus 
close to the point. I was kindly welcomed by 
Mr. Gill, residing there, and he said that he 
would keep an eye on the canoe during m: 
absence. I determined to walk down to Kel- 
verton, the residence of Mr. Francis Cotton, 
once the employer of my friend and deacon, Mr. 
G. Archer, of the Don River, north-west coast. 
By doing this I should redeem a promis made 
to friend Archer, and should profitably employ 
my time. 

I was told ‘that Kelverton was near the sea, 
and that by following the track along the coast 
I conld not miss my way. I walked through 
lightly-timbered bush land until I came near 
my destination. : 

The homestend of Kelverton is sheltered b: 
low hills and surrounded by garden, orchard: 
and cultivated fields, with extensive grass lands. 
I was received by the aged head of the family, 
Mr. Francis Cotton, with great kindness, and 
found him surrounded by grown-up sons and 
daughters; a very happy family, living in the 
fear of God upon. their own estate, and evidently 
enjoying much quiet happiness and_ prosperity, 
the result of years of healthful work and t right 
living. Mr. Cotton belonging to the ‘‘Society 
of Friends,” there was @ simplicity of dress and 
manners very pleasing. As the family gathered 
round the hospitable board I felt it a privilege 
to make the acquaintance of such a worthy 
household, who seemed very united among 
themselves, and, as I afterwards learned, were 
very widely known for their benevolent kind- 
ness. 

After dinner, Mr, E. Cotton and his brother-in- 
law proposed to ride in to Swansea and take a 
look at the canoe in passing. Three horses were 
brought to the door, I said good-bye to Mr. 
Cotton and the family, and mounting my steed, 
rode away with my two friends. 

We soon arrived at Webbor’s Point, and 
thinking there was a change I thought I would 
make a fresh start. With the assistance of my | 
friends the canoe was soon launched, but upon 


CANOE TRAVELLING 


clearing the point I found the wind too far 


By tue Rey. Frep. C. B. Farrey. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ahead to make any progress, so I returned to 
the point, mounted the grey horse, and with my 
friends rode on my way. We called in at Mr. 
Gill’s, and it was arranged that I should go to 
Swansea to take the Rev. Mr. Dove's services on 
Sunday, and return to Mr. Gill’s on Sunday 
evening, in order to be near the canoe, ready to 
start afresh on Monday morning. 

On our arrival at Swansea I le farewell to 
the two gentlemen, feeling sorry that I ¢ould 
not accept their pressing invitation to go with 
them to Schouten Island for a week’s fishing 
and shooting excursion. Mr. and Mrs. Dove 
were very glad to see me back, and I spent a 
quiet evening at their house. 

Sabbath, February 16th.—In tke forenoon 


| Mr. Dove drove me out to Cranbrook, nine 


miles from Swansea, and I preached to a small 
congregation in the Presbyterian Church. In 
the afternoon conducted service and preached 
for Mr. Dove in the council chambers at Swan- 
sea, 

After tea I took leave of my aged friend and 
his wife and walked over to Mr. Gill’s, at Web- 
ber’s Point, receiving a rey hearty welcome. 
Thad not felt at all well during the day, so 
that I was very glad to have a good night's 
rest. 5 

Monday, February 17th.—On rising this 
morning I felt a great deal better, but was not 
sorry to find the wind still ahead, as another 
day's rest would restore me to my usual health. 

‘n the forenoon I walked into Swansea, and 
sent telegrams home to say that I- had been 
detained by head winds, Returning to Web- 
ber’s Point, arranged everything in the canoe 
ready to start, and then rested quietly with a 
book during the afternoon and evening. Mr. 
and Mrs, Gill were very kind, and would have 
kept me if possible fora week. In the evening, 
walking down through the orchard to the sea- 
side, I found the southerly wind dying away, 
so that I might expect favourable weather in 
the morning. 

Tuesday, February 18th. — Upon rising, I 
was glad to find the morning promised a fine 
day and fair wind, and feeling quite restored to 
my usual health, | was anxious to resume my 


voyage. 

i ter breakfast everything was packed in the 
canoe; I said good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. Gill, 
and left Webber’s Point at about 9 a.m. The 
wind being very light I worked the paddle, 
passing within sight of Kelverton ; but about 
eleven o'clock the wind rose from the south 
once i ee fresh breeze right ahead. I put 
the helm up, sailed under Buxton Point, and 
found a sheltered landing-place close to Christ- 
mas Island. Unloading, the canoe was hauled 
up a bank and made fast to a log fence, which 
was not much above high-water mark. I was 
now on the estate of the Hon. W. Mitchell, 
M.L.A., at Lisdillon. I resolved to walk over 
the estate, and perhaps call at the house. If I 
could obtain the loan of a dray to take the 
canoe across the pointeit would save me a long 
paddle when the time came to start afresh on 
the voyage. 

A good road led me to quite a little village, 
fine stone cottages for the labourers belonging 


‘to the estate, a granary, malt-house, stables, 
; and other buildin; 


, all of stone. Upon inquiry 
I found that the house was some two miles far- 
ther on. Walking along the road, I came at 
length to a pleasant dwelling-house, surrounded 
by a fine garden and paddocks, and not far from 
the sea; and upon introducing myself to Mr. 
Mitchell, jun., T received a courteous invitation 
to sit down with the family to dinner. 

After dinner a drive down to the beach was 
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UPON THE RIVERS AND COASTS OF AUSTRALASIA. 


proposed by some members of the family. Every 
one seemed desirous to see the canve. Two 
buggies soon brought our little company to 
Buxton Point, and my little vessel was greatly 
admired, The ladies and gentlemen continuing 
their drive, I remained on the beach, to wait 
for the dray which Mr. Mitchell kindly pro- 
mised to send to transport the canoe to the 
house. 

By the time I had made up my things into 
the usual packages for land travelling the dray 
arrived, and we reached the house without acci- 
dent at about 4 p.m., and the tiny craft was 
laid upon the lawn. After tea a pleasant even- 
ing was spent with the family ; and before retir- 
ing to rest a gentleman, who was a visitor, and 
Mr. Mitchell, jun., promised to assist me in 
making an early start in th2 morning. 

Wednesday, February 19th.—Arose at 5a.m., 
and found that an early breakfast had been pre- 
pared for me. The two gentlemen assisted me 
to carry the canoe and luggage to the beach, 
packed, said good-bye, and launched away. 

It was about 6 a.m. when I left Lisdillon ; 
the wind was fair, but light, so I resolved to use 
the paddle steadily, as 1 hoped to get into 
Blackman’s Bay by nightfall, which wonld 
bring to a close the voyage on the open sea. By 
nine o'clock I felt inclined for another break- 
fast, so J laid aside the paddle for half an hour, 
and supplied my wants from the side locker, the 
canoe meanwhile sailing quietly along with the 
light wind at about three miles an hour. 

Maria Island was now clearly in sight, and 
about 10 a.m. passed Cape Bougainville. Having 
again taken to the paddle, I kept the little 
vessel np to a speed of five miles an hour. In 
passing the cape the swell, round and smootb, 
rolled in very high—so high, indeed, that when 
between the waves I lost sight of the lofty cliffs 
of Maria Island, now only a few miles off ; the 
swell would then roll in until it burst into foam 
against the wall-like cliffs of the cape. 
~ Early in the afternoon I entered the channe) 
between Maria Island and the mainland, apd 
could see the buildings on what is called Settle- 
ment Point. In years gone by this island was 
used as a convict settlement, and a great deal of 
the land was brought under cultivation ; now, 
the island is leased by the Government as a sheep 
station. 

Keeping in mid-channel, with light, fair wind. 
and using the paddle, I d the capes and 
bays, clitfs and points, on the mainland and the 
island, About three o’clock I was abreast of 3 
point on the island upon which several buildings 
stood, and the schooner Guiding Star, which 
started with me from Swansea, lay at anchor in 
a little bay near the point ; but as J was at least 
a mile from the point I kept steadily on, as I 
was desirous to enter Blackman’s Bay before 
dark. 

Abeut 4 p.m. the canoe was close to Cape 
Peron, the extreme southerly point of Maria 
Island. The view of the mainland from this 
point was very striking. The bold headland. 
Cape Bernia, just opposite, marked the entrance 
to Marion Bay; while to the south could be 
seen tho lofty cliffs of Forestier's Peninstia, 
their slopes and summits covered with grass and 
trees. 

On entering Marion Bay I had a very nasty 
cross sca rolling in behind me, so much so, thet 
it was only with the exercise of the greatest care 
that I could prevent the canoe from being car- 
sized ; fortunately the wind freshened, and in 
about an hour I arrived at the head of the bar. 
and found myself in comparatively smooth 
water. 

It was now about half-past five in the even- 
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‘ing. Upon looking about me I discovered the 
entrance to Blackman’s Bay, but, to my great 
disappointment, the sea was breaking right 
across the narrow channel, while the surf was 
thundering upon the sand just at the head of 
Marion Bay. I hardly knew what todo. If I 
attempteu to return to Maria Island, what wind 
there was would be right against me, and both 
sides of Marion Bay presented a line of cliffs. 

I was glad to find that, the wind filling, the 
sea became smooth, but the swell rolled in as 
badly as ever, and a sea breaking about tweuty 
feet ahead of the canoe, warned me to paddle 
out farther from the shore. This I did, and 
under the circumstances determined to lay out 
in the bay all night, trusting to find it possible 
to go through the narrows into Blackman’s 
Bay in the morning. The first thing to do was 
to have supper ; the locker and spare provision 
‘box supplied my wants, and notwithstanding 
amy vexations I made a hearty meal. 

It was now getting dark, and as the darkness 
deepened I could see the lights shining from the 
windows of the farmhouses about Bream Creek. 
After supper I took the paddle and sent the 
canoe another quarter of a mile from the beach. 
I then buttoned my warm canoe jacket above 
my felt hat, and with my hand on the paddle, 
I reclined against the backboard, and from time 
to time got ‘‘ forty winks,” In this way the 
hours passed away. 
of the surf seemed to sound clearer, and I knew 


that the canoe had drifted closer to the beach ; | 


then I would sit up and paddle out towards the 
centre of the bay. It was a very long night to 
me; if I never knew before, I learnt then what 
the Psalmist meent when he said, ‘‘ More than 
they who watch for the nzorning.” 


(To be continued.) 


Tux Ecno.—Did you ever hear an echo? In 
some places in the mountains and among the 
reat rocks, if you shout your name aloud, yeu 
will hear it repeated, now on one side and now 
on another, so plainly, that you would think 
some one was looking at you, and speaking to 


you. Once there was a boy, who knew nothing 
about the echo, wandering over a mountain. It 
seemed very lonely, and he cried aloud, and 
‘was surprised to hear a voice, as he thought, 
mocking. Then he became angry, and ran to 
find the boy who had tried to mock him. But 
he found no one ; and he began to call that boy 
all kinds of hard names, and to abuse him him 
in every way ; but still all his angry words and 


Every now and then the noise | 


tones came back to him. When he arrived at 
home, he told his mother that a boy had been 
calling him hard and wicked names ; but the 
mother took her child by the hand, and said, 
“My child, these names were only the echoes 
of your own voice. Whatever you called was 
repeated to you from the hill-side. Had you 
called out pleasant words, pleasant words would 
have been returned to you.” So it often is in 
life ; the world is very likely to be only an echo 
of your own heart. If you feel and show anger 
and unkindness to others, they will probably be 
angry and unkind to you; but, if you love them, 
they will love you. | 

Honovr ar Scroon.—aAt a school examina- 
tion a youth was called up to receive,the high- 
est prize—a gold watch—when, to théastonish- | 
ment of his master and schoolfellows, he took | 
by the hand a younger boy and led him to the 
desk to receive the prize, saying, ‘‘The prize is 
| yours, for I copied my last answer from your 
| paper.” The wrong thing he had done was 
thus publicly confessed, and reparation honour- 
ably made. In connection with one of the 
Edinburgh academies, a cricket match was 
| being played. The contest was a keen one, and 
for a time it seemed uncertain which side would 
| win. At length, on a ball being delivered, a 
youth felt it graze his bat, the wicket-keeper 
catching the ball afterwards. Not one of the 
players including the umpire, had noticed this ; 
ut the youth himself was of the right noble 
stamp. The struggle in his mind between right 
and wrong was quickly settled. Shouldering 
his bat, he walked off the field, saying, ‘‘1’m 
out ; I felt the ball touch my bat ;” consoled 
for the loss of the game by the consciousness of 
having dared to do right. 


Mr. Bricut Anp Boys’ Scnoois.—Distri- 
buting the prizes to the pupils of Trinity Col- 
lege School, Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. Bright, in 
| the course of bis address to the boys, said: “I 
think if I had known one or two things as much 
as I know now, when I was at school from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, I should have 
applied myself with more force and resolution | 
| to what I had to do, and should probably have 
| made much greater use of my time. But when | 
| we are young we do not seem to be sensible of 
how much depends upon every year and month 
and week that we give to the improvement of 
our minds, and to the education which we are 
| expected to acquire. If young persons could 
have that idea once implanted in their minds, | 
the effect upon themselves and upon their | 

teachers would be very great.” 


| | 
—_—-—_ | 
| 


LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI _ 


| TM a quiet sort of fogey and I do not care for 


+ boys, - 
| They are always in some mischief and they 


make a lot of noise, 
But as I have a nephew who's at school not far 
away, 
| My BHA *twas to ask him up to visit me one | 
ay. . 


I thought he'd climb up every tree and tumble 
in the pool, 

As boys did in the bygone age when I was sent 
to school : 

But if the modern English boy is similar to him, 

Then I—to use his favourite phrase—am scarcely 
in the swim. 


He's a dabat science, so it seems, knows French 
and German too, 

But never learnt his 8 rd; no verses does he 
do; 


i 
I find upon inquiry that he never gets the cane, 
They've abolished corporal punishment because 
it gives boys pain ! 


He tells me boys don’t bolster-fight, such con- 
duct would be low, 

And earnestness of any kind ‘such wretched 
form, you know ;” 

Their chief amusements seem to be to smoke 
when no one’s by, 

To haunt the public places or read novels on 
the sly. 


He used a lot of slangy terms I couldn’t under- 
stand, 

He wore a ruby (bogus) ring upon his lily hand, 

He voted cricket stupid and thought football 
far too rough, 

A gentle saunter round the town was exercise 
enough. 


I made some mild suggestions, but he said they 
* wouldn’t wash,” 

And when I lauded rackets he remarked that 
that was bosh ; 

‘Lawn tennis was the game for him, just now 

. that’s all the go,”"— 

Now what is England coming to is what J want 

to know? 
Paci BuakE. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” LIFEBOATS, 


“J ur two Lifeboats 
are now at their 
stations—the one 
at Poole, Dorset, 
and'the other at 
J.ooe, Cornwall, 
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The Poole boat, as our readers know, has 
already been instrumental in saving nine lives, 
bet as she had not been formally named and 
presented for the use of the town, this was 
arranged by the local committee to take place 
on Thursday, July 27th, and the event was duly 
celebrated with high honours. Indeed, the 
“Cellector's Dream of the Launch,” which one 
of our artists humorously sketched in our issue 
for April 22nd, was not, as it turns out, so very 
far from the truth after all. 


Rather than ourselves attempt to describe the 
proceedings, we have thought it best simply to 
quote the salient points from the Poole and 
Bournemouth local papers of Saturday, July 
29th. We arranged, however, as likely to meet 
the wishes of all our readers, to run down with 
one of our artists, and sketch the lifeboat and 
the launch, and the result will be found on 
page 816. For the rest, the local papers shall 
speak :— 


LAUNCHING A NEW LIFEBOAT 
AT POOLE. 


ENTHUSIASTIC PROCEEDINGS, 


The launching of a new lifeboat from Poole 
Quay took place amidst the greatest enthusiasm 
on Thursday afternoon. The event, which was 
announced several days ago, has been looked 
forward to in Poole and the neighbourhood with 
increasing interest ever since the fact became 
public that it was to take place, and the mass 
o ple who congregated to witness the pro- 
ceedings vividly demonstrated how genuine that 
interest was. The committee who undertook 
the conduct of affairs worked zealously and 
strenuously to make the launching a successfal 
one, and no one surely can say that they failed 
to do so. With the town already decorated in 
honour of the Volunteers, we may be said to 
have been en féte all the week, but as if the 
appearance of things were not yet gay enough, 
further decorations were made in some places 
on the occasion of the launching ceremony. 
Principally these were confined to some few 
houses not decked previously, and to the quay. 
Nearly every vessel in the harbour had flags 
flying at the masthead and yard-arms, and by 
this’ means their habitual sombreness pleasantly 
gavo way to a more gladsome appearance. As 
if, too, to complete the auspiciousness of the 
inauguration ceremony; the sun shone out 
beautifully until the close of the day, a slight 
shower only intervening in the evening. 

During the ceremony of the launching, the 
scene on the quay was picturesque in the ex- 
treme. Flags and bunting were to be seen in 
every direction. The shore on both sides of the 
water was crowded, and the windows of build- 
ings near, steps leading to the Custom House, 
traps, brakes, and other vehicles were filled with 
spectators. The water was literally alive with 
small craft, whilst the decks of the vessels on 
both sides of the quay were crowded, and the 
spars and crosstrees of the masts lined with 
sailor. Every high bit of ground was taken 
advantage of, but there must have been some 
thogsands of people who saw little or nothing of 
the actual launching until the boat was fairly in 
the water. 

An order of procession was, of course, one of 
the orders of the day, and the circular an- 
nounced the starting for half-past four o’clock. 
Considerably before this time many of those 
who were to form part of the procession arrived, 
in readiness, at tho East Quay, where the new 
boat was lying. The boat, which has been 
named ‘‘ Boy's Own, No. 2,” and includes all 
the latest improvements, has been constructed 
on the self-righting principle. She was sub- 


scribed for by the readers of the Boy's Own 
Papen—hence the name—and the ceremony of 
christening was performed by Mrs. Hutchison, 
wife of the editor of that paper. The lifeboat 
is of ordinary size, with the body panies white, 
and lined on the upper part in blue and red. 
Her deck is also painted in white, and altogether 
the “ Roy's Own, No. 2” presents a very pretty 
appearance. No doubt she will be equally happy 
in the purpose for which she has been built. 

By half-past four, or a few minutes later, the 
procession had. been arranged, and moved off— 
witnessed by a large number of spectators—in 
the following order: Poole Band ; Contingent 
of the Royal Naval Reserve (under Chief Officer 
Farrell and Drill-Instractor Burrows), with flag 
at head bering the words ‘‘ Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution,” and two other flags— 
the Union Jack and St. George’s Cross—at each 
side; Rocket Waggon, laden with apparatus 5 
Coastguardsmen in full uniform (under Chief 
Officer Buckley, of Bournemouth) ; Dorset Bat- 
talion Band, with the Poole Corps Rifle Volun- 
teers, under the command of Captain Stone— 
Lieutenants Smyth and Wheatley also being 

resent—being a guard of honour ; fire-engine 
Niven by Volunteers in uniform ; the new Life- 
boat, preceded by a trio of policemen, drawn by 
eight horses, and manned with crew fully 
equipped—fourteen men in all, with oars up 
and ioe in bow—and having on each side a 
guard of honour; Local Committee, with the 
enengelic secretary, Mr. J. Braxton Aldridge, 


the Town Clerk and Coroner ; Corporation of 
the Borough in brake, those present bein, 
Aldermen Norton,’ Buckley, Hamilton, an 


Ayles ; and Councillors Hudson, Gifford, Hill, 
Buckley, Barnes, Dugdale, Conway, Yeatman, 
and Farmer, and the Town Surveyor (Mr. H. 
Miller) ; Sergeauts-at-Mace, on foot and in full 
uniform ; carriage containing the Mayor of 
Poole, in robo, hat, and chain of office, the 
Sheriff, and Mr. and Mrs. Hutchison; con- 
tingent of borough police, 

This imposing spectacle moved slowly away 
to the enlivening strains of the foremost band, 
and was followed en route by a crowd of anxious 
onlookers, The procession marched through 
the town, vid Church Street and Market Strect, 
into High Street. Along the whole of the 
route people were thickly strewn, and the upper 
windows of nearly every residence were filled 
with eager faces, al] on the qui vive to catch a 
glimpse of the passing procession. The spot 
chosen for the launching was nearly opposite 
the Custom House, and after some little exer- 
tion the boat was got into place and lay ready 
for her first lunge. The crew, of course, re- 
mained seated in her, and after the ‘‘ placing” 
operations were concluded, were photographed. 
During the interim, it should be stated, fifty 
school-girls, selected from St. James’s, St. Paul's, 
the Congregational, Wesleyan, and Baptist 
Sunday Schools, had taken up a position on a 
vessel lying close to the Custom House, and 
opposite the committee boat, and they now 
opaned the proceedings by singing, the 99th 

lymn (Sankey’s Collection}, cand called ‘The 
Lifeboat.” The hymn was nicely sung by the 

irls, the assembly taking up the chorus, ‘ Pull 
fr the shore, sailor, pull for the shore.” This 
concluded, the Rev. J. A. Lawson, Kector of St. 
James's, offered prayer. 

The Mayor—who stood on a raised platform 
with the committee, Mr. and Mrs. Hutchison, 
the Revs. J. A. Lawson, E. Evans, and H. T. 
Cavell, of Poole, Kev. J. Bradford, of London, 
and others—then came forward and said he had 
now the pleasure of introducing to them Mr. 
Hutchison, the Editor of the Boy's Own Parer, 
who represented on this occasion the subscribers 
to that admirable journal who were the donors 
of that magnificent boat. He ventured to think 
the subscribers to that publication could not 
have contributed to a grander or nobler canse 
than that of the Lifeboat Institution. A mari- 
time ple like them, who lived by the sea, 
looked upon this institution as the guardian 
angel of the inhabitants, and therefore, on 

ff ef tho mhabitants, he begged .to thank 
Mr. Hutchison for the magnificent and munifi- 
cent gift. (Applause.) le mfight say, and 


perhaps not without some feeling of pride, that 
the boat was entrusted to very good hands— 
(hear, hear)—when it was put into the care of 
the hardy Poole fishermen and sailors, who 
would, when wanted, be ever ready to man that 
boat with acrew of brave men, and Poole would 
never fail to find such men to fill the boat or 
peo their duty in any other manner, in the 

our of danger. (Loud cheers, which, as soon 
as finished on one side of the water, were taken 
up on the other.) 

Mr. Hutcutson, who then came forward to 
speak, was loudly cheered. He said that, 
as the Mayor had already remarked, he stood 
there purely in a representative character. As 
Editor of the Boy’s Own Parer he had invited 
the readers to subscribe towards a lifeboat for 

resentation to the Lifeboat Institution, and they 

ad responded so nobly that not one but two 
lifeboats were the result. That before them was 
one, and the other would be stationed at Looe, 
on the Cornish cost. He should like those who 
had so generously subscribed towards the boat 
to be there that day to see for themselves what 
a splendid boat she was, and to seo her also 
manned by men who, they all felt sure, would 
prone themselves a right worthy crew. In the 
local committee around them, to whom the boat 
was entrusted, they had, too, a body of gentlemen 
who would well and wisely superintend the boat 
and all her belongings. It was therefore with 
great pleasure that, on behalf of the readers of his 
paps he handed over the boat to the National 

jifeboat Institution for the use of Poole. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Hon. Captain Currwynp said that, in 
the name of the Royal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution, which he had the pleasure to represent, 
he had great pleasure in accepting at Mr. 
Hutchison’s hands the gift of this very hand- 
some boat and carriage. Amongst the many 
things for which our country stood pre-eminent 
in the nations of the world was that of 
charity, or, if he might so describe it, national 
charity. Let the cry of distress come from 
where it would, or come when it would, either 
from the result of some unexpected and over- 
whelming catastrophe or from the victims of 
some of those many ills to which human flesh 
is heir—and not human merely, for there 
were also societies for protecting the dumb 
animals—in our own country there were always 
to be found willing and ready hearts to sub- 
scribe and do all that was possible to relieve 
the suffering. He believed no country in the 
world could show such a magnificent display of 
institutions for the relief of suffering. (Hear, 
hear.) Amongst them the National Lifeboat 
Institution claimed to hold a high and proud 
position. Doubtless the love for the sailor that 
existed in Great Britain would be sufficient to 
give the society support in the grand and noble 
work of charity that was practically entrusted 
to it ; but he was proud to say that, bearing in 
mind that good old homely proverb, ‘‘ The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” the in- 
stitution based its claims for their continued 
support and sympathy on far stronger and more 
gratifying grounds, and these were the work 
which it had done and was still doing. (Ap- 
plause.) Since it was first established, in 1824, 
it had contributed, either through the services 
of its own boats or by rewards paid to others, 
to the saving of upwards of 29,000 lives. (Ap- 

lause.) It should be understood that the 

‘ational Lifeboat Institution did not confine 
itself to establishing, at all necessary points on 
the coast, lifeboats and other means of saving 
life from shipwreck, but ungrudgingly rewarded 
any one who might save life under such circum- 
stances by any means whatever. Their one 
motto and guiding principle was, ‘‘ Let no life 
be lost that can possibly be saved.” (Applause.) 
One peculiarity of this institution, about which 
they were proud, was that it was a platform on 
which all could meet, for they knew none of | 
those political or religious differences that so 
frequently divided other societies, nor did they, 
in any case of shipwreck, know any difference 
of nationality. lo believed if Arabi Pacha 
himself were outside on the Bar they woukl 
bring himsefely.in without asking any questions, 
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whatever they might do with him afterwards. 
The institution had now 272 boats placed 
around the coast, and during the year 1881 
their own boats saved 966 lives, whilst they 
also paid for the saving of 155 others, making a 
total of 1,121. (Applause.) Of course the 
maintenance of all their boats in a state of 
thorongh efficiency and readiness for service 
entailed a very large outlay, and although the 
affairs of the institution were managed witha 
wonderful combination of economy and judicious 
liberality, it took a very large sum, amounting 
in round numbers to £40,000 a year, to cover 
their expenses. For £30,000 out of that sum 
they were dependent, from year to year, on the 
charitable contributions of the public, and it 
could not be too widely known that many of 
their boats were placed in thinly inhabited and 
poor districts, which were unable to materially 
assist in their maintenance. They were there- 
fore obliged to look to their richer and more 
fortunately-placed branehes, as well as the 
country in general, to find them the necessary 
means of supporting them. (Hear, hear.) He 
had no hesitation in saying that the good name 
of the ‘Boy's Own, No. 2,” was fully safe in 
the hands to which they confided it that day. 
The annals of the Lifeboat Institution con- 
tained tho record of as noble deeds of heroism 
as ever were done on the field of battle, and 
those men, without flattery, he might honestly 
say, had already shown what they were prepared 
to do and dare at the call of duty ; and’ they 
might depend upon it they would do it again. 
(Applause.) He could not conclude without 
thanking them for the kind interest displayed 
in the institution and its work, as shown by the 
large numbers assembled that afternoon. It 
would be his most gratifying duty to report to 
the parent institution—of which he was that 
day the representative—the large numbers that 
had assembled to witness the launch of that 
boat. (Applause.) 

The Suenirr of PootE was called upon next, 
and said, when he accepted office he was told 
his duties would be very light, but he never 
found them, at any time, to have been of so 
pleasing a character as they were that day. In 
the name of that ancient borough, in the name 
of the good people connected with eeafaring, in 
the name of the public, and also of the local 
committee, he had very much pleasure in ac- 
cepting this noble gift and thanking the donors 
for it. 

Three hearty cheers were then given for the 
donors by the assembled onlookers, 

The speeches teing over, the Mayor descended 
from the platform with Mrs. Hutchison, and 
conducted the lady to the stern of the boat, to 
which was attached, by a blue anda white ribbon, 
the usual bottle of wine, and Mrs. Hutchison, 
in the customary style of christening boats, broke 
the bottle, at the samo time naming the boat. 
Almost immediately afterwards the holding 
ropes were removed, and the ‘‘ Boy’s Own, No. 
2," plunged gracefully into the water, taking a 
header of some ten feet, and rose on its bosom 
like a cork, amid tho ringing cheers of the 
spectators, who thickly lined each side of the 
harbour ; while the battalion band struck up 
the National Anthem. The rocket waggon was 
then brought into requisition, and a rocket was 
most successfully fired by the coastguardsmen, 
the operations being conducted by Mr. Richards, 
chief officer of the tguard, Tuckton, Christ- 
church. Three men were afterwards brought 
across the water from Hamworthy in the cradle. 
‘This operation caused a good deal of fun, as the 
men generally came in for a ducking before 
reaching Poole Quay. Tho excellency of the 
system, however, cannot be questioned, as was 
readily shown by the proceedings of Thursday. 
‘The lifeboat men now began to attract attention 
again by jumping from their boat—fally 
equipped—into the water, and there going 
through a course of maneuvres, which were 
watched with much interest. In addition to 
thie, the boat, being drawn up to the quay, was 
gradually turned over in the water, but no 
sooncr Was this done than she righted herself on 
her keel in beautiful style. Later in the even- 
ing a programme of sports was gone through ; 


and the proceedings terminated with a display 
of fireworks on the Ballast Quay at dusk. The 
town was also illuminated. 

It should be stated that Mr. Schreiber, M.P., 
and Lady Schreiber had fully intended being 
present at the launching ceremony, but Mr. 

‘chreiber’s brother, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Schreiber, R.A., being under orders for Egypt, 
Mr. Schreiber was detained with him in London 
until too late in the afternoon to reach Poole by 
train, and could only telegraph his good wishes. 


LAUNCH OF THE “BOY’S OWN, No. 1,” 
LIFEBOAT AT LOOE. 


We were unable to be present at the launch of 
the No. 1 Lifeboat, but the following account of 
the event has been kindly furnished by Mr. 
Thomas, the honorary secretary of the Looe 
branch of the R. N. L. Institution :— 


Looe Branch of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
21st July, 1882. 


The London Committee of this Institution 
having decided to send a lew lifeboat to this 
station, she arrived safely yesterday. She 
is called the ‘‘ Boy's Own, No. 1,” and built on 
the most modern and approved principles, and 
isa little longer than the old boat ‘ Oxford- 
shire,” being thirty-four feet in length and eight 
feet in breadth, and carries a crew of twelve men, 
with ten oars. 

The first lifeboat sent to Looe was in the year 
1865, and presented to the Institution by Sir 
W. P. Willonghby. She has been tried in all 
weathers and given satisfaction, and has been 
the happy means of saving several lives and res- 
cuing many vessels from almost certain destruc- 
tion. 

The old boat was taken to the Liskeard station 
drawn by six powerful horses from Mernal Bar- 
ton, and the new boat brought back in the same 
way, but did not reach Looe until after dusk, 
where hundreds of the inhabitants were assem- 
bled to meet her, and gave her an enthusiastic 
reception. In consequence of the narrowness of 
the streets, the boat and carriage had to be 
taken over the Commissioner's Quays, and at no 
ordinary risk, but the work was carried out well 
under the superintendence of the energetic in- 
spector Captain Laprimandaye, the horses being 
guided by the most skil'l and cautious of dri- 
vers, 80 that all the difficulties were overcome, 
and without accident of any kind. 

On the arrival at the boathouse, the inspec- 
tor, on behalf and in the name of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, after a few ap- 
propriate remarks, handed the boat over to the 
care of the local committee, and with confi- 
dence, as being safe in their charge. 

Mr. R. Thomas, honorary secretary, said in 
reply, that he accepted the boat, on behalf of the 
local committee and the inhabitants, with 
gratitude and pleasure, and he hoped that the 
philanthropic and example set by Boys, 
would soon be followed by Girls, and that we 
should soon hear of a ‘‘Girl’s Own, No. 1”! 
Mr. Thomas then read the following address : 

“We, the local committee of this branch 
(Looe), ctfully return to you, as the repre- 
sentative of the Royal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tation, our most hearty and sincere thanks for 
the lifeboat ‘ Boy's Own, No. 1.’ We fully re- 
cognise tho sacredness of human life and the 
duty and privilege of helping forward the life- 
boat work, so mercifully blessed by Providence, 
and which has brought relief to many thousands 
of men, who without the lifeboat might have 
long ago been engulfed in the raging waves 
and tempests, leaving, in many cases, widows 
and orphans to suffer not only the miseries of 
bereavement but the pangs of destitution! We 
also beg to thank those noble and generous- 
hearted boys for their munificent gift, and to 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude to them as 
donors of the boat, and we feel quite sure that 
should the services of the ‘ Boy’s Own, No. 1’ 
unfortunately be required, we shall, as hitherto, 
readily find a crew to man her, and that the 


honour and credit of their boat may be safely 
left in the hands of the men of Looe.” 

Cheers were then given for the '‘ Boy’s Own, 
No. 1,” the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
and others. 

The boat has been taken afloat to-day in 2 
rough sea, and has tlius had her first satisfactory 
trial ; and the crew give her a good name. 

(Signed) Ropert Tomas, 
Hon. Secretary. 


HOSPITAL COT. 


pe is now, we are happy to be able to report, 
an accomplished fact. On July 21st we 
sent to the London Hospital a cheque for £400 
aga first donation from the readers of the Boy's 
Own Parrr. In reply, we received a letter 
from the secretary, in which he writes: “I 
{esterday handed to the House Committee your 
ind letter of the 21st, enclosing a cheque for 
£400, being a contribution from your readers in 
aid of tho funds of the London Hospital. The 
manner in which you have brought this ques- 
tion before your readers, and the kind method 
of your communication to the House Commit- 
tee, are very highly appreciated, and it is left 
to myself to indicate, for your personal approval, 
the wording of a tablet to be uspended. over a 
cot in the children’s medical ward, to commemo- 
rate the valuable gift received from the readers 
of the Boy's Own Paper through the Editor 
of that journal.” 

The secretary enclosed the proposed wording 
of the tablet, and we returned it at once as ac- 
cepted, It is as follows :— 


To Commemorate 


a Munificent Donation of 
£400, 
subscribed by the Readers 
of 
“Tar Boy’s Own PAPER,” 
and (at the suggestion of the Editor) presented 
to 
THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
in aid of the Maintenance 
of 
This Hrd. 


July 26th, 1882 


The cot, we may state, is in the Buxton 
Ward. 


THE 
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BARHAM CASTLE. 


s the eventide of a summer's day, 
The sunset flooded the castle with light, 
It bathed each buttress in rosy hue 
’Ere it died, leaving nought to the world but night. 
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From tower to tower of the rampart grim 
Young Maurice strode with a weary pace, 
But far away had his fancies strayed, 
He was sadly dreaming of Maud's fair face. 


Two days before, whilst the castle slept, 
The foe came down with o’erwhelming 
force, 
The sentries were slaughtered, and Lady 
Maud 
Was borne far from home on a foeman's 
horse. - 


Her father, the Earl, had spurred far to the 
west, 
By a false report of the foe misled ; 
He returned to discover his castle spoiled, 
His danghter a prisoner—his yeomen dead. 


No marvel that Maurice was gloomy and sad, 
Not a word had he heard to relieve his 
heart, 
Not a sign which might prove Maud was still 
alive, 
Without a farewell they were torn apart. 


The sunset faded, he stood alone ; 
No sound pervaded the darkening air 
Save the funeral tone of the courtyard bell 
Which summoned the household to evening 
prayer. 


He stood near the window of Maud’s dear 
room, 
Neath which he had often kept secret guard ; 
When sudden a bird cleft the darkened air 
And beat with her wings at the casement 
barred. 


’Twas a dove, Maud’s dove, which he oft had 
seen 
Perched light on her wrist, by her hand 
caressed, 
So fond of its mistress that at her call 
‘Twould return to her shoulder as to its 
nest. 


He took the bird with a gentle grasp, 
When round its delicate white throat 
He saw a ribbon was lightly tied, 
And ‘neath the ribbon there peeped a note. 


“IT am safe, dear love,” were the words he 
read ; 
“They ride to attack yot at midnight 
hour :"— 
Like arrow from bow to the Earl he sped, 
Who mounted with him the lonely tower. 


In the doubtful moonlight they thought they 
saw 
The halberds gleam, but no warning drum 
Was heard as across the vale they swept, 
The blaring trampct was hushed and dumb. 


“This time we're prepared,” cried the valiant 
Earl, 
«Let no sign be given that we know their 
plan, 
Let them entrance gain as they did before, 
Then up with the drawbridge and play the 


man!" 


* 


It was not long before Maurice found 
The room where his lady was closely kept, 
And saw once again the face he loved, 
Which had haunted him even whilst he 
slept. 


He gave once more to her fair white hands 
Her faithful messenger, the dove ; 

Wor did he ever grudge the bird 
A share of his gentle mistress’s love. 


Pavun Bake. 
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THE NIGHT-WATCH ON 
SINGLETON TOWERS. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WARS. 


and the bustle of preparation. Still more 
solitary did they sound as he passed on his 
way through the deserted passages, and 
found himsclf once more in the old ban- 
queting-hall. where the feast remained 
still on the board, and the empty chairs all 
round, just as the clansmen had left them 
to obey the sudden and urgent order to 
march forth. 

But dreariest of all did they sound as, 
forcing open a small and Jong disused 
door, Sih grated back on its hinges and 
groaned as he did so, he stepped out on to 
the east terrace. 

Before he did this, however, he took all 
the wise precautions necessary to insure, 
as far as possible, the safety of the old 
castle, and in some respects this was not a 
difficult task, for Singleton Towers stood 
at the head of a narrow arm of the sea, 
which on three sides completely surrounded 
it, leaving only the east side assailable by 


| land. On the sides of the sea the castle rose 
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Sr. Dominics,” ETC., ETC. 


perpendicularly from the water, the only 
entrance being by way of a creek, half cave, 


' half boathouse, the entrance to which could 


CHAPTER II,—THE NIGHT WATCH. 
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8 
tu 


slowly from 
th 


2 court- 
yerd out of | 
which 

men had just 
ridden, back into the 
easile. Young as 
he was, and inex- 
perienced, he knew 
enough of the state of 
his country to feel that 
© the task which he had 
imposed upon himself 
was one of the greatest peril, not only to 
his own life, but to the ancestral castle of 
his clan, for the country swarmed with 
freebooters and hostile clans, on the look- 
out for any chance of plunder; and they, 
if only they got wind of the ufiprotected 
state of Singleton Towers, would lose no 
time, he knew, in striking a blow durin; 
the absence of the clan, which might end 
in the loss of the old fortress for ever. 
Still, what else could he have done? He 
was bound in honour to fulfil his pledge to 
the royal cause by sending the thirty men, 
and as for himself, he had no hesitation in 
deciding that, for this night at least, the 
post of duty, if not of honour, was on the 
ramparts of his own castle, even though 
on that account the Singletons must ride 


| ga 


| not so possible. 


leaderless to the king’s standard. * 

Besides, it must be confessed, there was 
a spice of adventure about the undertaking 
which well accorded with his bold spirit ; 
and as his thoughts went back to the 
scene at the banquet and the suspicions 
entertained there as to his own courage, it 
pleased him to reflect that, whatever hap- 
pened, a Singleton would never again be 
able to charge his chief with cowardice. 

It was nine o’clock and quite dark when 
he turned from the gateway out of which 
his men had just sallied, and retraced his 
steps slowly into the deserted castle. His 
solitary footsteps sounded weird and lonely 
across the paved yard which a few minutes 
before had rung with the clatter of horses 


at pleasure be barred by a portcullis. This 
precaution Singleton took, and had the 
satisfaction of feeling that on it# seaboard 
at least the castle was as secure as ii a 
trison of a hundred men watched it. 

On the laud side, however, security was 
Tho water was continued 
in the form of a ditch twelve yards wide 
round this cide also; bus it was a narrow 
protection at the best. The drawbridg: 
which «penned it was, as we have already 
seen, drawn up; and the 4 iron gate 


| connecting with the outside world, care- 


fully barred aud bolted. Still, as Singleton 
looked down, he felt concerned to think 
how easily a few bold men could swim the 
moat and assault the place. But he was 
in for it now! 

As auld Geordie had said, the guns of 
the castle were all loaded and ready for 
action; and Singleton was relieved to ser 
that one of these was mounted on the tur- 
ret over the great gate; anda further dis- 
covery relieved him still more, and that 
was that the woods on this side were so 
dense that, except along the narrow clear- 
ing through the trees, it would hardly by 
possible for any number of troops, espe- 
cially if they brought artillery, to ap- 
proach, 

He therefore took advantage of the 
moonlight to point the gun carefully so as 
exactly to cover the entrance to this nsr- 
row path, a precaution which, as will be 
seen, stood him in good stead before the 
night was out. 

As to the other guns, there was one on 
the east terrace, rusty and old-fashioned. 
but happily loaded ; and there were others 
at various corners and buttresses, all of 
which the young laird inspected and ase: r- 
tained to be ready for any emergency. 
He also placed muskets in readiness at 
various points in case of need. 

All these preparations occupied a long 
time, in effecting, and it was not till an 
hourthad passed since the departure of 1:is 
men that Singleton felt able to take 
place on his watch, and quietly await 
result of his venture. He had scarely 
so, however, when it occurred to him tb: 
though all the garrison had left the plac. 
there was still plenty of armour in the 
castle which might be used to good pur- 
pose. Why not set out helmets on t 
ramparts, and pikes as well as guns? I: 
was a good idea. .He hurried to the 
armoury, end quickly took from thex 
places all the steel helmets and pikes sn 
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plumes on which he could lay his hands. 
These he artfully disposed on various parts 
of the battlements, so: that to any one 
below it would appear that instead of one 
man, twenty armed warriors guarded the 
place. 

*“Who knows but these numskulls may 
serve mein good stead °” said the youth to 
himself, laughing to think what excellent 
' gubstitutes for a living man an empty 
' helmet with a spear-head beside it may be 
' made to appear. This little artifice being 
satisfactonly accomplished, and lights set 
burning in various rooms of the castle still 
further to aid the delusion, he returned 
! once more to the east terrace and began 
his solitary vigil. 

The moon was up, and peeped occa- 
sionally from behind the drifting clouds 
to light up the dark scene below. As 
i Singleton peered down from his lofty post, 
he could see the water sparkling below 
him, and catch the distant lights here and 
there on wood and mountain. Not a 
sound was to be heard but the moaning of 
the wind among the turrets, and the dis- 
tant splash of the water against the south 
base of the castle. Not a moving creature 
1 was to be seen, except the uncasy bats 

which flapped revnd now and then over 

his head. Everything below was motion- 

- less and silent, without one token of life, 

, except, indeed, the distant light of a 

beacon, which tinged the sky with a lurid 

: glare, and added a weird feature to the 
lark, solitary landscape. 

Singleton, after a turn or two, was con- 
scious of a half-dismal sensation and a 
feeling of loneliness, which, as long as he 
had been busily occupied, had not op- 
; pressed him. He paced quickly to and fro, 

whistling to himself, aa determined not 

to yield to the effects of his position. He 
wondered how far his men were on their 
way by this time. Wasold Geordie riding 
,at their head? Suppose they were at- 
.tacked, how would they come out of it? 
He wondered, too, if Tam was— 

What was that? i 

A low groan from one corner of the 
terrace, and the clanking of a chaiu! 
, Singleton halted dead, and for a moment 
, his heart wasin hismouth. Then he broke 
_into a laugh. 

“Jupiter again! That’s the second 
time he has played ghost to-night! Well, 
old doggie, you’ve woke up, have you, 
and you're going to kecp me company, 
‘eh?’ 

And then, as he resumed his march, he 
talked in a low voice to the dog, who rose 
quietly from his corner, and with soft, 
stealthy tread proceeded to accompany 
his master to ‘and fro along the terrace. 

' Singleton was ashamed of himself for 
"being as startled as he had been at this 
incident. 

' A pretty hero I shall make at this 
'rate,” said he; ‘‘if thisis the worst alarm 
: rem have to-night I shall get off easily, 
eh?’ 

Jupiter solemnly wagged his tail, and 
evidently considering he had done enough 
‘in accompanying his master some twenty 
turns up and down, retired quietly to 
his old corner, and once again composed. 
‘ himself to alumber. 

Singleton walked on, halting now and 
‘then to make a careful scrutiny all round, 
‘and continuing to whistle softly to him- 
‘ gelf all the time. 

: Somehow his mind continually found 
‘itself reverting to Geordie’s story. It was 
‘an old wife’s tale, of course, but a queer 

on? too, And this was the very terrace on 


which the old warrior used to walk, and 
that little turret-chamber there was his 
room! Ah! strange how the reflection of 
the moon should make it appear as if there 
were a light in the room! If he were not 
certain no light was there, he could have 
vowed that was one. Bah! he wished 
Geordie had kept his story to himself, it 
made him fecl quite dismal. 

Hark! A footstep! 

He was certain he heard one, close et 
his side too. He stood still and listened. 
Everything was silent. He moved on 
again. There! he heard it distinctly! 
almost in step with his own. He looked 
up and down, everywhere; and then 
Geordie’s words rushed back on his 
memory, ‘If ever again a coward should 
be laird of Singleton, that old man—” 

Here he stepped forward, and again 
suddenly halted. The footstep that time 
was as distinct as his own. Pooh! what 
if it was? He was not going to be afraid 
of all the ghosts in Scotland! and he 
laughed out loud by way of assuring him- 
self of his nerve. But he had hardly done 
so, when just above him sounded another 
laugh, mocking his own, and as he stepped 
suddenly forward, the footsteps began again 
as clear as ever. 


gained for; and he sat down on the end 
of the gun in bewilderment and alarm. 
Had any one been there to see his face it 
would have appeared a good deal paler 
than was its wont; and it was certainly 
something more than the cold that made 
him shiver. He sat perfectly still and 
listened. There was not a sound. He 
strained his eyes on every hand. Nothing 
was visible through the darkness but the 
silent terrace on which he watched. What 
could it be? As he eat and wondered, the 
pike which had been resting carelessly 
across his knee slipped and fell on to the 
stone pavement with a sudden clank, which 
was instantly repeated overhead, just as 
the laugh and the footsteps had been. 

Of course it flashed upon Singleton 
then — An echo! nothing but a simple 
echo away among the nooks and crannies 
of the castle; and at a simple echo his 
cheek had turned pale and his heart had 
stood still, and his hands had actually 
trembled! He scorned himself bitter!: 
for his cowardice; and once more, relieved 
in mind and humbled in spirit, set out on 
his night watch, determined this time that 
nothing, not even a score of ghosts, should 
terrify him. 
|__ And now the night began to wear on. 
By this time the men must be very near 
their rendezvous, for it was an hour past 
midnight, and the moon was getting down 
towards the west. He wondered what 
other clans would muster round the royal 
standard, and how soon the king’s forces 
would be likely to meet the enemy. This 
time to-morrow he would be with his men ; 
that is, provided the general permitted ten 
of them to return and relieve guard here. 
Supposing no one came! 

that moment Jupiter gave a very 
low growl, which 
short in his march and listen with all his 
ears. For a long time not a sound was 
audible, and then he fancied he could just 
detect the tramp of a horse or horses in 
the far far distance. But that seemed to 
die away, and again all was utterly silent. 

But once more, just as he was startin 
again on his walk, Jupiter led, and 
this time rose to his feet and came to his 
master’s side. Yes, it was the sound of 
| horses somewhere; more than one, too. 


This was more than Singleton had bar- | 


e his master stop 


| had been left behind with the ghosts. 


With straining ears and beating heart, tho 
youth leant on his pike, andlistened. The 
sound grew more and more distinct, and 
presently he could tell that, whoever they 
were, they were galloping. He ordered 
Jupiter to lie down and be silent. They 
were in the wood, somewhere. Were they 
bound for Singleton? Presently he was 
able to distinguish voices, and a minute 
afterwards it seemed as if every sound had 
ceased. 

He stepped quietly, followed by Jupiter, 
from the enst terrace to the rampart over 
the great gate, where he was able to com- 
mand as full a view as the uncertain light 
would allow of the glade through the trees 
which led to the castle. But nothing could 
be seen. As he watched, the-sounds com- 
menced again, and this time he fancied he 
could detect a rumbling noise as of a cart 
accompanying the horsemen. 

It was now easy to tell the meaning of 
all these sounds. A troop of horsemen— 
he could not yet guess how many—were 
approaching Singleton Towers; and bring- 
ing with them a gun! 

The young laird’s heart beat now in 
right earnest, but not with fear. That 

ae 
forgot everything but the defence of his 
castle and the glory of his clan; and 
waited eagerly for the time of action. 

The cavelcade made a halt about balf- 
way through the wood, and in the still 
night air, with the light breeze carrying it, 
Singleton could hear the sound of voiccs 
as in hurried consultation. Then a single 
horsemen approached; and before many 
minutes he could just discern in the dim 
moonlight a form cmerging from the 
wood and stealthily approaching the castle. 

“Let bim come and spy,” said Singleton, 
to himself. ‘‘He will see the lights, and 
perhaps a few spear-heads on the walls— 
and he'll report as much to his chief. 
Ah!” 

At that moment the clouds cleared away 
from the moon and clearly revealed the 
intruder. He was one of the MacFiecs, 
Singleton could see, and fully armed. He 
dismounted at the border of the wood, and 
advanced cautiously on foot to the edge of 
the moat. This he made no attempt to 
cross, but made his observations from the 
far side. 

Singleton, taking care not to be seen, 
crept back into the armoury, from which 


| he took a bugle. Bringing it out into the 


terrace, he sounded a few shrill notes; and 
then instantly seizing a lantern, ran hur- 
riedly to and fro with it on various parts 
of the battlements. Then without wait- 
ing & thoment he took up # musket and 
fired it in the direction of the scout, who, 
however, was by this time out of reach. 

“There!” said Singleton, putting down 
his weapon, ‘‘that will satisfy them we 
are on the alert, all of us, and ready for 
them! Perhaps they will think better of 
it, and turn tail.” 

No! in a few minutes the sound of the 
advancing troop again rose in the night. 
They came on ata trot, dragging their gun 
along with them. Presently there was a 
gleam among the trees, and next moment 
some fifty horsemen appeared in view, with 
acannon in their midst, which, equally to 
Singleton’s satisfaction and surprise, they 
proceeded to get into position at the very 
entrance to the wood. 

It was on this spot, it will be remembered, 
that the young laird had carefully levelled 
the gun that surmounted the great gato. 
Everything depended now on the skill with 
which he had aimed it. He gave the foe- 
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a minute or two to fix and point their 
weapon, and once more carefully calculated 
the poise of his own. Then, just as they 
were proceeding to load, and the horse- 
men were preparing to follow up the attack 
on the gate, he applied the match, and 
with a mighty roar the piece discharged. 
It was an anxious moment while the 
smoke slowly cleared away. When it did 
he had the joy of beholding the enemy's 


gun on end and disabled, and not only it, | 
but at least three of the enemy themselves | 


involved in the same disaster. 

He could not resist a triumphant cheer 
at this success, which was promptly 
answered by a defiant shout from the en- 
raged MacFies as they set spurs to their 
horses and rushed towards the moat. 

And now began the hard work of the 
night. For the foe thought nothing of 
such a narrow obstacle asa simple ditch. 
Some swam it on horseback, and some left 
their animals behind, but all—all except 
two whom Singleton’s trusty muskets had 
found out—crossed in safety. The raid 
they made on the great gate was somethin; 
terrific, and Singleton’s heart trembled 
within him as he heard it creak before their 
united weight. But he worked away 
steadily at bis post, always taking care not 
to expose himself, yet never wasting a shot 
with a bad aim. 

The enewy very soon quitted the gate, 
and took to the more formidable work of 
attempting to scale the walls. And here 
Singleton’s power was tried to the utmost. 
For at one part the ground sloped a coa- 
siderable distance up one of the buttresses, 
which made the ascent from below com- 
paratively easy, and if only the MacFies 

ad been suitably equipped for an assault. 
they could not have failed to carry the 
place with ease. 

But happily for Singleton, they had 
come very ill prepared, evidently expect- 
ing to walk into a defenceless stronghold 
without a blow—and now they were not 
only disappointed but disconcerted. 

Yet there was no keeping them down 
eventually. In vain Singleton plied his 
weapon with deadly effect ; in vain he dis- 
lodged and hurled down upon them one of 


| the massive coping stones of the east ter- 
|race. As fast as the foremost fell back 
| dead or wounded, others swarmed up. It 
was well for Singleton no attempt was 
made on any other part but this assailable 
| buttress, and even this was scaled at last. 

. The young laird had stepped back hur- 
| riedly to load his weapon, when he suddenly 
| saw a head appear above the battlements ; 
and next moment a fierce Lowlander 
sprang on to the terrace. 

With the butt end of his weapon Single- 
| ton felled him, while at the same moment 
| Jupiter flew at the throat of the man next 
| to him who was also springing on to the 
| wall. 
| It was a narrow escape indeed ; and but 

for the dog, the castle might after all have 

been lost. Once more the youth cleared 
| the buttress, and this time with such deadly 
| effect, that the eaemy halted a moment 
| before resuming the attack. 
| _This short breathing space was unutter- 

ably valuable to Singleton, for it gave him 
| time not only to load several muskets, but 
| to bring one of the smaller cannon in 
position so as to almost cover the weak 
point. 

This precaution, however, as it turned 
out, was not requisite; for just as the 
enemy were returning with redoubled 
fierceness and determination to the attack, 
there was a shout from the wood, and a 
cry of ‘‘Singleton to the rescue!” 

‘Well did the young chief know that cry. 
He was saved! In another moment the 
MacFies had too much to do to defend 
themselves from the sudden attack in the 
rear to think of renewing the assault, and 
the youth knew well enough how to make 
good use of the interval. With a loud 
cheer to his gallant clansmen, he kept up a 
dropping fire on the enemy with musket 
and gun, until galled on both sides, they 
fairly took to their heels and plunged once 
more into the moat. 

How many came out of it and escaped, 
history does not record; but they left of 
their number under the walls of Singleton 
Towers twenty men dead or wounded. 

It was a proud moment when the young 
laird flung open the great gate and let his 


comrades in. The leader of the party was 
Tam, who had implored the general of the 
king’s forces, whom fortunately they had 
met on the way to the rendezvous, to be 
allowed to return, if only for a few hours, 
to share his young laird’s peril. The re- 
quest had been granted, and with fifteen 
men the delighted Tam had spurred back 
to Singleton as fast as their horses could 
carry them. Falling unexpectedly on the 
enemy’s rear they had brought about the 
panic which saved the castle and rescued 
the young chief from his perilous position. 

This was the first but by no means the 
last fight in which the young laird of 
Singleton bore a part. He grew old in 
warfare, and ended his days at last on the 
field of battle. But to the day of his 
death this memorable Night-Watch on 
Singleton Towers was ever the achieve- 
ment about which he liked best to be re- 
minded. 


(THE END.) 


OUR IRONCLADS, AND WHY THEY FLOAT. 


By NaTHANIEL BarNABy, ¢.B., DiRECTOR OF NavaL ConstRvction. 


Ww” as English people, are so familiar with 
the sea, and with ships and boats, that 
there are three questions which would naturally 
occur to us:—1. Why does a ship float? 
2. Why does she float upright? 3. How is it 

she can sail towards the wind? I propose to 
answer these questions in such a manner as will 
enable any careful reader of the Boy's Own 

Paper to understand and remember the reasons. 
The subject will be of especial interest just now, 
when our ironclads are so prominently before 
the nation, 

Why, then, does a ship float? There is a state- 
ment which gives briefly the natural law of the 
case, and contains the explanation, but it will re- 
quire some illustration to make it clear. The 
‘statement is—that when a body floats in equfli- 


PART I. 


brium in a fluid, it displaces a quantity of the 
fluid whose weight is equal to the weight of the 
body, and the force with which the body presses 
downwards, and is pressed upwards, is equal to 
the weight of the fluid displaced. By floating in 
equilibrium is meant floating steadily, with 
always the same bulk in the water, and not 
sometimes partly out of water, and at others 
wholly immersed. 

To illustrate this law of fluid equilibrium, 
suppose a person floating steadily in sea-water 
without motion ; part of his body would be out 
of the water, and the remainder makes a hole 
in the water of a certain size and shape. If he 
could be pulled out of this hole, and the hole 
could be left empty and of the exact shape of 
his body, and if this hole were then carefully 


filled up with sea-water until it was full up te 
the level of the surrounding water, then, ir 
accordance with the law above stated, the weight 
of the water we should have poured in would be 
exactly equal to the weight of the man we had 
pulled out. 

| , The bulk or size of the water would be less 
than the bulk of ‘the man, because the man 
floated with part of his body above the water- 
! level, and the hole has only been supposed to 
be filled up to the water-level. If the part of 
the body which floats steadily above the water 
is about one-thirtieth part of the bulk of the 
whole body, it follows that, bulk for balk, the 
man’s body, while he is floating, is lighter then 
| the water in the same proportion. The body 
can be made heavicr, bulk for bulk, than water, 
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by taking in water through the mouth and nos- 
trils, and filling up the chest cavities with 
water, As soon as this happens, the body will 
no longer float steadily pattly out of water—it 
will sink. 

After some days the drowned and submerged 
body begins to decompose, and in that process 
it swells, and once more becomes, bulk for bulk. 
lighter than water. Unless held down it will 
tise to the surface, and remain afloat until, by 
a further process of decomposition, it becomes 
once more heavier than water, when it finally 
sinks, 

The reason of this property of fluids will be 
made clear, if you will imagine an exact repre- | 
sentation of a living body made of silk of very 
light texture, and filled with sea-water. Then 
when this model is placed in sea-water it is 
easy to conceive that it would float just at the 
surface, but with no part of it above the water. 
sulk for bulk, it would be of exactly the same | 
weight as sea-water, and therefore a little 
heavier than the living body which it repre- 
sented. 

In the same way as this silk model of a body 
would just float, so any part of the water may 
be supposed to be similarly enclosed by enve- 
lopes without weight and of various forms, and 
it is evident that they would neither rise nor 
fall, but would maintain their positions in the 
fluid, being supported by it. If they were 
withdrawn, the water which had hitherto sup- 
ported them would tend forcibly to fill the 
vacancy, and the nature of the supporting forces 
would thus be exhibited. 

These forces are of course due in the first 
place to the operation of gravity drawing the 
water downwards, and causing it to force itself, 
by reason of its fluidity, into any unoccupied | 
spaces existing at a lower level than its own. 

After all, you will say, it is very easy to 
understand why the living body floats, but it is 
not so easy to see why iron should floa 

The law stated above explains this also, if we 
Jook at it closely. Let us suppose we have a 
block of solid iron twelve inches long, twelve 
inches wide, and twelve inches thick—that is, a 
cubic foot of iron. It will, of course, sink if 
pat into the water, and would drag down some | 
hundred men with it. But this block of iron | 
can be made into a ship, and can be made to 
float and carry weights. Such a block of iron | 
would weigh 480 1b. avoirdupois, while a block | 
of sea-water of exactly the same size weighs only 
64 1b. We must therefore set to work to increase {| 
the size of the block of iron without increasing 
its weight. It will be sufficient if we convert 
it into a hollow block measuring twice ag much 
in each direction as the solid block does, because 
if it measures two feet in length, breadth, and 
depth, it will then have the exact bulk of eight 


Solid 
one-foot cube. 


of water would weigh 64X8=512)]b., while 
there is only 480 1b. of iron, so that, bulk for 
bulk, the iron would have become lighter than 
water. 

To accomplish this, we have only to beat out 
the block of iron into a flat plate ten feet lon 
and two feet wide, and six-tenths of an inc! 
thick, then cnt this into five parts, each two 
feet long and two feet wide. Put them together, 
with four sides and a bottom, so that they may 
make a hollow water-tight box thus : 


This box would float with one and a-half 
inches of its side out of water. 

If the plate had been beaten down until it was 
only three-twentieths of an inch thick, then the 
plate might have been four feet wide and twenty 
feet long, and the box might have been made to 
measure four feet each way. In that case it 
would have had a bulk equal to sixty-four solid 
one-foot cubes of water. These cubes of water 
would weigh 64X64 = 4,096 lb., while the box 
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cubic foot—or 321b. of water—had entered. 
The second box would, if kept upright, stil? 
float when one and a-half tons of water had 
entered it. 

Iron ships are commonly made with less than 
half their bulk out of water. If water enters 
such a ship, and the amount which enters does. 
not exeeet in bulk that portion of the bulk of 
the ship which is out of the water, and which 
will when immersed exclude the water, then the 
ship, if she does not turn over, will still float. 
If, however, the inflow cannot be stopped, but 
continues, the ship soon sinks. 

Let us suppose the case of ashif fifty feet long, 
ten feet wide, and ten feet deep, divided into 
five equal parts by four watertight partitions, 
and floating in water with half its bulk im- 
mersed. 

Suppose now that a hole is made in the 
middle of this ship under the water, so that 
water can flow freely in, then the part of the 
ship which is shaded ceases to have floating power. 
The water in this shaded place is no longer dis- 
placed, but is admitted, and if the ship is to 
continue afloat, the other parts of the ship must 
displace water to the amount by which this 
shaded part has ceased to do s0. As it is one- 
fifth of the whole immersed bulk which is lost, 
the remaining four compartments most sink, so 
as each to support one-fourth of the whole in- 
stead of one-fifth as before ; i.¢:, the draught of 
water, or immersion of the whole ship, will be 
increased, and the ship will, if she has stability 
enough to keep upright, finally float at rest 
again at this deeper immersion. The water 
will rise in the centre compartment to the level 
of the water outside, and will then cease to flow 
in. This additional immersion will be only 
one and a quarter feet, but in au ordinary ship 
divided into compartments of equal length, 


would still only weigh 480 1b. itself. It would 
therefore float, if kept upright, with only about 
five and five-eighths of an inch immersed, and 
three feet six inches and one-eighth out of 
water. 

If water gains admission to the hollow part of 


Hollow two-foot cube. 


blocks of the size of the first—that is, the new | the box or ship, and its ingress cannot be 
hollow block will have an outside bulk as | arrested, the structure will sink. The first box, 
great as eight cubic blocks of water, each mea- | which was a cube of two feet, would, even if 
. suring one foot each way, and eight such blocks | prevented from turning over, sink when half a 


there would be a greater increase of immersion 
by the injury of a centre compartment, because 
the end compartments are narrow, and must 
sink deeper in order to bear their share of the 
burden im by'the loss of the buoyancy of 
the central division. 

Or it niay be other than a central compart- 
ment which is damaged, and in that case the 
ship tips, and finds a new floating line, with the 
end towards which the damaged division lies 
depressed more than the other end. 

f it should happen that the divisional par- 
titions, or bulkheads as they are called, rise 
only a few inches above the water-level which 
the ship floats at when undamaged, then, on 
the occurrence of a kad leak filling one compart- 
ment, the tops of the bulkheads are brought, 
by the increased immersion of the ship, beneath 
the water-level, the water will rise through the 
hatches, or openings in the deck, in the damaged 
compartment, wit flow over the entire deck, 
and the ship will be lost, either by the filling 
of other compartments by the water passing 
down into them, or by the capsizing of the ship. 
This latter event will generally happen, althougls 
only one compartment is full, if the sea has 
free access to the deck from end to end of the 
ship, and it becomes wholly immersed. 

All iron ships liable to damage by collision, 
ought at least to have their divisional bulkheads 
so close together, and brought to such a height 
above the water, that in the event of one com- 
partment being so damaged as to fail to exclude 
the water, the water may be prevented from 
flowing into the remaining compartments. 


(To be continued.) 
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ND SEA SWIMMING. 


By Carrain Marrnew Wess, THE CHANNEL SWIMMER. 


N the pre- | 
sent sea- | 
son of the year ; 
there is a gene- 
ral exodus from 
towns, and an 
invasion of the 
seacoast round | 
Great Britain. 
This invasion 
is, however, 
rem tly met. | 

‘he hotel and | 
lodging-house keepers 
have already ‘got 
re and uow ‘the 
season” has arrived, 
are only too willing to 
show their _ perfect 
mity and disci- 
in obeying the 
order of the day, 
hich is ‘‘charge.” 
till a dip in the sea is 

| worth paying for, 


” 


¥ 


““coward,” however, now swam boldly out to 
help his companion, who, but for his assistance, 
would probably have been drowned. The two 
reached the shore very much exhausted. 


I have just referred to bathing in the sea 
where there is a tide, and I have said great 
caution is required, Let mo first explain what 
is meant by the tide coming in and going out. 


I have met many even fairly educated grown- 
up persons, and, of course, many boys, who 
have no idca what is meant by the expression— 
tho tide coming in and going out. Suppose, 
for instance, our seaside place this year is at 
Folkestone or Dover. I have known cases in 
which persons think that when it is high tide 
at these places, it is necessarily low tide op- 
posite at Boulogne and Calais. I have also 
known persons think that it must be safer to 
bathe when the tide is coming in, as if you got 
out of your depth it would wash you in; and, 
on the other hand, it is rather dangerous to bathe 
when the tide is going out, as you might be 
carried out by the tide. 


It is, perhaps, needless to tell many of you 


will land at quite a different place from which 
he started, although he has swum out tosea and 
back again, as he thinks, quite straight. ‘The 
| only way to avoid this in bathing is to swim out 
sideways against the tide, and unless one is a 
very powerlul swimmer—indeed, is capable of 
keeping up a leng time—it is dangerous to co 
out far. 

Another common cause of danger in bathing 
in a strong tide is when a boat is anchored out 
fishing. It is a very common custom to ancher 
the ‘boat by throwing overboard a lurgo heavy 
; Stone or rather rock tied to a rope. 


Suppose two persons go out in a boat and 
{ commence fishing on a hot day under these cir- 
; cumstances, and say the tide runs at the very 
moderate pace of three miles an hour. 


i 
i 


Now suppose one man says, ‘I should like a 
{ dip,” and undresses and divesin ; recollect that 
| though he may not get more than a couple of 
yards away from the boat, he cannot reach it, 
and if only a very moderate swimmer he migit 
get flurried on finding this out. His comp. 
nion, in the meanwhile, would have to pull up 


for, after all, what is 
A quiet swim in a bath 
or a smooth river by the side of rising and fall- 


| that this is all absolute nonsense. When it is 
| high water, say at Folkestone, it would be high 
| water on the French coast opposite at Boulogne. 


the anchor and row after him. This, with a 


there to compare to it? novice, might be a work of time. It is, how- 


ing with the waves on the sea itself is as differ- | 
ent as a ride on a rocking-horse in the nursery 
from a gallop across country on a thoroughbred. | 

| 


Comparisons are, however, proverbially odious, | 
and I ought, in justice to swimming-baths, to ; 
say that in order to learn to swim there is | 
probably no place so good as a bath. 


We will, however, suppose ourselves already 
arrived at the seaside, the two most favourable 
months of the year—September and October— 
being before us for our sea-bathing. For it j 
should be borne in mind that the sea is warmer 
in October, as a rule, than it is in June and July, 
and that a fairly cool day and warm sea renders 
a bathe more invigorating than a hot day and 
cold sea—t.c., for persons not over robust ; 
what should be avoided in sea-bathing by deli- 
cate persons being a shock from sudden change 
of temperature. 


One of the first points to determine with 
regard to sca-bathing is—Who should bathe and | 
who should not? i do not, you see, put the 
question who should swim and who should not. ' 
The fact is that if you can swim yon will be 
sure to want to bathe. 


Now many ‘persons will declare that this point 
is one for a doctor to decide, but this I deny, 
except in very exceptional cases. It is a ques- 
tion of cominon sense. ‘The first question to all, 
both grown-up people and children, is, Do you 
feel inclined for it? If you do, it will probably 
«lo you good. The next point is, If you don't, 
how far are parents justified in making their 
boys bathe who would rather not? This en- 
tirely depends upon how they go to work to 
make them bathe. You must treat young and 
nervous lads like puppies. If you throw a 
puppy into the water you will spoil him for 
ver. The proper course is to coax it in, and as 
with the puppy so with the boy. 


There is a yreat deal of difference between 
pluck and foolhardiness, and I recollect a case 
many yeurs ago which will explain what I mean, 
‘Two boys were bathing where there was a tide; 
and, as [ shall explain by-and-by, bathing ina 
tide requires considerable caution. One of these : 
boys tried to persuade the other to swim out to 
a rock some little way out. The other refused, 
notwithstanding being called a coward, so in 
order to show off the first one tried it by him- 
self, Ifowever, the tide ran sideways, and the 
boy, fuiling to reach the rock, vetting tired and 
finding he could not have the rest he anticipated, 
turned for the shore, began to take short quick 


The fact is that in all channels the tide runs 
sideways. For instance, the tide in the English 
Channel runs io on two sides—one tide-wave 
comes in from the Atlantic up the English 
Channel round Land’s End, and another tidal 
wave comes in round the North of England 
from the same source through the North Sea. 


Perhaps some may ask what source. I can- 
not now enter into any full explanation of the 
tides, but I will briefly say that the tides are 
caused by the action of the moon on the great 
restless ocean. 
time to run, and the same great ocean wave 


which causes high tide at Dover and Calais ' 
i 
b 


about seven o'clock at night, coming in round 
Land’s End, will not reach the mouth of the 
River Thames, running round Scotland, till 
eight o’clock the following morning. 


The chief point for us to consider, however, 
is the fact that the tide runs sideways, and to 
remember that when it is a spring tide—ie., 
about the full or new moon—this tide runs 


with very considerable forte, especially where | 


there is any narrow channel. ext we must 
remember that the pace at which a really fast 
swimmer—I mean persons like W. Beckwith or 
myself—can swim is really very slow. I do not 
think that the best swimmer in the world could 
do two miles in one hour in cold still water 
where there would be no turning. W. Beck- 
with is the fastest swimmer ever known for 
ordinary distances, say from a quarter to two or 
three miles ; it would be a very open question 
if he would be able to swim the distance of two 
miles in one hour. This is simply a fact, and I 
mention it because there seems terrible misap- 
prehension on the pat of even educated persons 
as to the pace at which a man can swim. 


As an instance of this I may mention that 
when, many years ago, J. B. Johnson tried to 


swim across the Chainel, the ‘‘Standard” news- ; 


paper, in a leading article, epoke of his swim- 
ming seven miles in one hour, but adding that 
it was against a strong stream. This shows 
what extraordinary ignorance exists on the sub- 
ject of swimming, and if clever men who aro 
able to write articles in newspapers make such 
mistakes it is not to be aideted that boys 
sometimes get out of their depth on the same 
subject. 

The consequence of this side movement of the 
tide is that where the tide runs strong, if any 
one swim out far, he will be carried by the tide 
sideways, and on his return to shore tho tide 


strokes, and called out for ‘help.” The 


will still take him in the same direction, and he 


Of course tho tide-wave requires j 


| 


ever, as well to remember these things before- 
; hand. 


In bathing from a boat some one should 
i always bein the boat and the boat should be 
| free. Again, it is often dangerous to bathe from 
a boat when the bather is the only person in the 
boat. I remember a case some years back in 
Windermere Lake. A fairly good swimmer took 
| out a boat by himself for a dip. There was a 
fair amount of wind, and the boat, lightened by 
the absence of his weight, sailed away from the 
swimmer and eventually came ashore. The un- 
fortunate swimmer, however, had to swim ashore 
| at once, and regain his boat by walking along t 
edge of the lake in what Artemus Ward calls the 
‘scandalous costume of the Greek slave.” Had 
not the man been a good swimmer the finish 
might have been far worse than merely ludi- 
crous, 

One very great advan of sca-bathing in 


reference to swimming is that it is far casier to 
learn to swim in salt water than in fresh, on 


; account of the water being heavier and conse 


quently more buoyant. Consequently it is very 
easy to float in salt water, and there are thoa- 
sands of persons who can float in the sea who 
cannot float at all in fresh water. 


In learning to float you should remember that 
the only part of your body that should be out of 
the water is the face, and not the head. Many 
persons fail to float because they keep their head 
too forward. In floating, keep your head well 
back, and stick your chin up in the air as hich 
as you can. Recollect that it is your body that 
floats, being rather lighter than water, bulk fer 
bulk ; and that your legs, head, and arms sink, 
being rather heavier than water as a rule, bulx 
for bulk. In floating the difficulty at starting 
is to balance yourself ; for this purpose you mex: 
use your arms. 


Sometimes after throwing yourself on ronr 
back and drawing ina deep breath, you will Gad 
that your legs have a tendency to slow! 
When this is the case you must balance: 
with your arms, which you must hold strai 
out over your head as far back as you can reach, 
keeping the back of your hunds on the water 
close together, side by side. You will ace 
find that your toes will come rp and pap out 
the water. In fact you are like a balance, 
trunk of your body, especially the lungs, full. 
air, floating in the middle, and your Tread and 
arms on one side balancing against your legs oa 
the other. 


It is very important to be able to float well, 
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and floating requires practice. To be able to 
float well gives one great confidence in the 
water, as ina long swim, when you feel that you 
are growing tired, you know that you can get a 
Jong rest whenever you like. The longest time 
Lever remained in the water was seventy-four 
hours—i.c., over three daysand three nights. Of 
course I rested a great part of this time by float- 
ing on my back. This was at the Scarborough 
Aquarium, in salt water; of course the water was 
warmed, the temperature being about 50 deg. 


When I swam across the Evglish Channel the 
great difficulty I had to contend with was the 
cold, and not the mere fatigue of swimming. If 
the temperature of the English Channel were 
like that of the Gulf Stream or the Red Sea, 
there are hundreds of good swimmezs who could 
cross it with ease. 


I can when in training in a bath swim a mile 
in half an hour. Were I to again attempt to 
swim the Channel, the first thing I should have 
todo would be to get fat. I should want to weigh 
nearly three stone heavier than I do now, which 
is about eleven stone, and the consequeace of 
this would be that I should not be able to swim 
a mile in less than thirty-five minutes, or per- 
haps even more. On the other hand I should 
not feel the cold. 


In learning to float you must choose a calm 
day, as it is almost impossible to float in what is 
known as a choppy sea. ; 


When you are floating be careful how you 
draw in your breath. You should watch your op- 
portunity. Alwayskeep as much airinyourlungs 
as possible—i.e., draw in your breath and hold it 
in rather more than you would do in ordinary 
breathing. Then, when you breathe out, do so 

uickly, and refill your lungs as soon as possible. 

t is best to draw in your breath through your 
nose rather than your month. A mouthful of 
salt water, especially in breathing, is very un- 
comfortable ; you have to get into an upright 
position almost directly in order to cough; be- 
sides it often makes one feel very sick. The 
moment a drop of water gets into the nose you 
will feel it and be able to stop in time ; still this 
is very disagreeable, and it is best to be careful 
in taking breath in floating so as to avoid any 
unpleasantness of the kind. 


As arule.young lads float easily, and also men 
after they begin to what is known as “fill out 
with age.” A heulthy, active, muscular young 
man—say a good cricketer in good training, 
without any superfluous flesh about him—will 
rarely float in fresh water. On the other hand, 
a fat sleek man, with a stomach having the ap- 
pearance of his having swallowed a water-melon, 
will always float with ease—the simple reason of 
this being that “fat swims.” 


At some future time I may perhaps say some- 
thing about swimming in a rough sea, especially 
as to the best way of landing on shore ina heavy 
surf, as I have often done at Madras and else- 
where. 


» Br 
ae Worrespondence. 


RIPE STRAWBERRIES.—You must be a very peculiar 
reader, or you would have seen that boti lifeboats 
were paid for, and that the sec>~‘1 oue presented to 
the Institution had saved a shipwrecked crew of nino 
lives, more than a month before you wrote your letter 
asking when the first lifeboat ‘‘is to le ready for 
launching”! You send too many questions. Mead 
more and ask less. 


TAUKUS.—Only ordinary care. The inaidenhair fern 
(Adiantum capillus veneris) is a perennial, aud we 
were not aware that it did perish in the winter. 


See the “ Boy's Own Museum” in Nos, 


W. H. ELBORN.—Our object was to encourage boys to 
make such things themselves. If you still want 
your fowl-house supplied ready-ninde, write: to 
Boulton and Paul, of Norwich, for their catalogue. 


J. AMESBURY.—Albany is the eame ag Albin, and Albin 
is another name for the Scottish Highlands, 


IGNORAMUS.—A most appropriate designation, if yon 
are under the delusion that the sun enters Aries on 
the Ist of January, for in no other way can we 
account for your would-be facetious letter. You 
had better look up the sigue of the zodiac again. 
<Any almanack will set you right, 


AN ANTIQUARIAN.—The Staffordshire Knot is of mo- 
dern origin, It is the badge of the Stafford family, 
and hes only been adopted by the county in com- 
paratively recent times. 


KILMARNOCK.—We know nothing ahout the token. 
No. 2 is a Syrian coin ; 3.a Sardinian —* Charles 
Felix, King of Sardinfa, Cyprus, and Jeruealem.” 


E. HOLLAND.—Unfortunately, the eggs were smashed. 
We can, however, uader no circumstances undertake 
to return birds’ eggs, which are eo fragile that if 
they do not brenk on their passage here, they are 
almost sure to do so on their way buck. 


¥. B.—1. Perhaps this drink will do for you. Dissolve 
two pounds of sugar in two quarts of boilinz water, 
and add to the solution two ounces of citric acid, 
and thirty drops of essence of lemon. Hottle off 
when cold. 2. How refined! He must have gone to 
that highly genteel school where the pupils sat upon 
forms and the masters stood upon ceremonits. 


NoEL Epwarps.—Sir Robert Ayton was born at Kin- 
aldie, in Fife, in 1570, and dicd in 133 He wrote 
poems in Latin, Greek, and Scotch; and, owing to 
one of his effusions, he was given an appointment 
about the Court by yg James. He was more of a 
versifier than a poet. 


YacHoo.—1, The bird is the Hoopoe, num ered 145 on 
the list—there is no 145 on the plate. 2. ‘the guns 
were not as heavy as those of to-day, and there 13 nu 
difficulty. 3. Seé our article on the Luchet Appa- 
ratus in No. 93. 

A. D. Balney.--Buy the part with the “ ish Rirds” 
in, The coloured plate alone is worth more than 
you would pay for the part. The plate is nut izsucd 
separately. 


P, A.—The gnats fly round the horse's head, and do so 
easily. There is no attraction. The current comes 
at the back cf the cart, and rushes in to Mil the aic 
displaced by the cart in its progress. 


STELLA. — The best-known comets are perhaps the 
short-period on Encke’s, Winnecke’s, Brorsen's, 
Temple's, D'Arrest’s, Biela’s (now disappear. 
Faye's, Swift's, Denuing’s, and Mechains. 
moilerate-period ones are Pechyle’s, Hart: 
Westphial's, Pons's, Dekco’s, Olbers’, Brorsen’s (147, 
and Halley's. Halley's was the comet of the Norman 
Conquest aml the Wars of the Roses, We writ 
through the tail of the comet of 1861 on Sunday, 
June 20, the day of the phosphorescent haze. 


BROTHER AND SISTER.—-That depends upon the part 
of the world your parrot came from, ‘The autumn of 
the country it belongs to would be the proper moult- 
ing time. These birds must have additional warmth. 
and care when shedding their feathers. Give agoud 
allowance of canary-seed, and a little hemp in addi- 
tion. Change the food two or three times a week 
from bread-and-milk to sceda. Put something over 
the cage at night, and place a little saffron in tho 
drinking-water. 


CRUISE OF THE ARRANDOON. —Do not interfere with 
your bull-pup's tail, uor allow any one else to do 80. 
Cutting or “worming” dogs’ tails not only comes 
under the heading of cruelty to animals, but it is 
quite unnecessary, 


CoLUMBA,—No; you are right, we do not know tho 
receipt for the mixture you mention, but a vod 
German paste may be mixed and made as follows :— 
Equal parts of pea-flour and Scotch oatmeal, with a 
little honey and maw-seed, and a spoonful or two of 

ure salad-oil. Mix and bake until light brown, 

eeping it well stirred. A little hard-boiled egg 
may be mixed with this hefore the portion js given 
to the bird, and probably 6 dust of cayenne. Thauks 
for your kind wishes, 


CANTS.—1. If a dog is in good health and not suffering 
from cold or indigestion, the nose will be wet an 
cold to the touch, and the conjunctiva of the eyes 
not red and injected. 2 It depends entirely upon 
what the congh is caused by. At all events, let him 
have a cooling dose of castor-oj], and a warmer bed 
to lie on; and give three or four times a day from a 
dessert-spoonful to two table-spoonfuls of Minde- 
rerus's spirit, according to the size of the dog. 
& The back numbers, containing articles on the Dug, 
are procurable at this olfice. * 


A Map Harg.—We must frankly confess our inability 
to suggest satisfactory treatment for a hare that has 
gone out of its mind, and “jumps over everything 
that it comes to, however high.” Does it jump over 
churches? Does it clear steeples? It ought to be 
invaluable as astecplechaser. Mark Twain's jumping 
frog caunot be a circumstance to it. Do not send it 
to our office, please, it might be inconvenient, but 
writo to the medical superintendent at Hanwell. He 
might take it there. 


Lond ASHDELL.—The eggs will take thirteen days to 
hatch from the time the bird begins to sit. Feed on 
egg and Discuit-crumb. 


H. E. W. S.—1. No, the rabbit is not too old to breed 
from, but a younger one would be better. 2. So 
many birds build in the situation you name, and 
line the nest with horse-hair, that we cannot tell you 
definitely what nest you have found. A bunting of 
some kind, perhaps, 


SUNDIAL.—‘‘ A horizontal sundial” should be fixed on 
‘8 pedestal in such a manner that the X17. points due 
south, and there {s no necessity to wait for any par- 
ticular day in the year to fix it. When the sun's 
shadow cuts the XII. at noon you have your dial in 
the right position, but you must refer to an almanack 
and make the necessary allowance for the few se- 
conds the watch may be in front of or behind che 
“(mean sun.” 


Trp. —1, 2, 3. It 13 not necessary to oil Iawn-tennis 
rackets. ‘The only precaution necessary is to dry 
them carefully if wet, after use; and keep theni, 
when not in use, out’of the damp. 4. Feltham or 
Ayres, both in Aldersgate Street, Loudon, supply 
good rackets at moderate cost, 6. ‘Ihe twisted cut 
enables the player to screw the bali more eifectively 
than the oruinary net, 6, Cedar-wood fa the best. 


F. SAUNDERS,—It is against our rules to answer queries 
‘by post, whether stamps be or be not enclosed. If 
your bird fs still alive put it into another cave, dress 
the sores with the benzoated oxide of zinc ointment, 
and put a rusty nail in the water by way of toulc. 
We fear that is the only thing you can do. 


H. J. Cortis.—When the fish weighs less than threo 
pounils it is called a jack, when over that it is called 
a pike; but the terms run into one another, so that 

ractically fish of any weight are called jacks or pikes 
Just as it suits you. 

Jumbo (Newark).—For the mile walking the heat pro- 
fessional time is the Gmin, 23sec. of W. 
Lest amatenr time is that of E. C3 E 
For the mile running the best professional record is 
that of W. Cummings, Smin. 16}sec. ; aml the best 
amateur that of W. G. George, 4min. 19}s¢c., both of 
which achievements have been fully described iu the 
Bor's OWN PAPER. 

J. T.—You will find a good deal about Thames fish, 
Thames fisiting, Thames angling societies, and, in 
deed, Thames everything, in Dickens's Shilling 
“Dictionary of ‘the Thames,” published by Mac- 
millan and Co, 
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DousLE CHESS.—Major Verney, whose book on this 
game was recently referred to by Mr. Mooney and 
Captain Crawley as printed for “ private circulation” 
only, writes to say that it may now be obtained of 
Messrs, Routledge and Co, He adds, in regard to 
the game itself, that. he believes it to be ‘‘ more than 
4,000 years old. It has been played regularly for the 
last 150 years, and I am ready, after thirty years’ 
play, to play a match against any players who offer 
themselves. 


T. G. F.—Yes. Since our articles were written a new 
rule has been introduced which limits ‘the playing 
ont of ‘‘deuce” games. Both sides being deuce, the 
winner of the next stroke scores “advantage.” If 
the same side wins, the next stroke is, of course, 
game, If the other side wins it, it is “advantage 
all," and the next stroke wins the set. The rule is 
not yet printed in the Lawn Tennis Rules for 1882, 
we believe. Another alteration of rule is that the 
net is to be only 3ft. Gin. at the sides, instead of 4ft, 
as formerly. 


B. B.—1. The book called ‘‘ Under the Red Ensign” is 
‘poulished at one shilling, and can be had of all naval 
booksellers and chart-sellers. It is by Mr. T. Gray. 
2. A two-feet cutter, rigged ready to sail, would cost 
you about thirty shillings ; a schooner of the same 
Jength about two guineas. The cutter would beat 
the schooner in almost every wind. You can get the 
hull and spars only for less, say a guinea for the 
cutter and a guinea and a half for the schooner, and 
make your sails and rigging yourself. You can get 
the boats, blocks, tackle, and ‘sundries at any of the 
so-called ‘‘model dockyards.” Try the old-estab- 
lished ones in Aldgate or Fleet Street. 


W. C.—Keep your hands dry, and the blisters will 
cease to trouble you after you have had a little 
practice, 


Try AGAIN.—1, All particulars regarding the Civil 
Service are obtainable from the Secretary, Cannon 
Row, Westminster, s.w. 2. If nitrate of silver does 
na good, try one of the corn solvents sold at the 
shops. 


THE VOYAGE OF A Toy BALLOoN.—S, J. Hopkinson 
writes to os from Bradford: ‘‘On the Ist of April I 
bought an indiarubber balloon about six inches in 
diameter, and, after having filled it with hydrogen 

, and fastened my name and address to it, I let it 
loose. On the 13th of May I received a letter from a 
gentleman in Ba'lymaconolly, Antrim, Ireland, stat- 
ing that he had found my balloon in a bush a few 
days before. Autrim is about 230 or 240 miles from 

Bradford as the crow flies.” 


A READER.—The late Sir George Gilbert Scott was the 
architect of the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park. 


DraweR.—The answer is obvious. In drawing from 
nature’ you deal with the relative sizes, and not the 
actual sizes of the object. The eye has to be trained 
to appreciate these differences, and hence when 
landscape drawing copies are provided it is under- 
stood that they are not to be measured off by rule 
and compass. 


E. F. H.—The annual subscription to the Bicycle Tour- 
ing Club is half-a-crown. ‘The secretary is Mr. 8, A. 
Auty, Millergate, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


COCHIN CHrNA.—1. All we can say, withont having 
ocular demonstration, is that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong either with the runs them- 
selves, or with your method of feeding, else your 
chickens woul not die off as they are doing. Can 
you not change the ground? Try that plan and 
write tous again. Makea change also in your feeding, 
and see that the water is pure and good and plenti- 
ful. 2. Breeds for laying, black and spangled Ham. 


7 
| burgs, Spanish and Andalusians; ‘or setting, 
| Dorking. For the table perhaps nothing beats the 
young Brahma. Langshams are also good. You | 
will sce the different breeds advertised in papers de- 
yoted to live stock. We cannot give addresses, 


| 

, J, Dovecor.—Get the back numbers of the Bsr's 
Own Paper containing our articles on Pigeons, and 
study those. We may at some future date have an 
article on Doves. 


E. Wuson.—Pen the mother with her ducklings in 
some place where she will be pretty free from moles- 
tation, on the grass if the weather be fine. Do not 
permit the yeung ducklings to get bodily into the 
water. See that they have a bundle of straw for a 
bed at night. Feed them oy barley-meal, or oatmeal 
boiled and mixed with a little dry oatmeal, bruised 
oats, and wheat, and vegetables of any kind mixed 
with meal. Beware of rats, 


Gyp.—1. “Ladies Dogs,” by Dr. Gordon Stables, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dean and Son, 160A, Fleet Street, 
price 5s. The ‘ Practical Kennel Guide,” 3s. 6d., by 
same author, is published by Messrs. Cassell and Co., | 
Ludgate Hill, E.c. 2. Puppies cast the first, or mili 
teeth, and obtain their permanent ones before the 
age of six months, or about that age. 


BUSINESS T.—1. It would be impossible to answer all 
the letters boy queristssend us. We choose those the 
subject-matter of which is of general importance. 
We dare say your Jast letter did not come under that 
head, and it thus remained unreplied to. 2. Read 
reply to J. DovECoT in our present number. 3. Yes, 
doves can. 


A. CRooKER.—1. Get any weekly number of a paper 
‘devoted to live stock, and you will see plenty of 
canaries of good strains advertised therein. 2. Buy 
young ones as soon after fey are completely fledged 
as possible. 3, Be careful whom you deal with, 


H. Grpps.—1. You are not feeding your parrot properly. 
Give it more change. A little steeped bread sop in 


the morning, and seed and nuts, crusts and biscuits, 
by day. Do not give too many chilies, and remem- 
ber that hemp-seed is stimulating and fattening to a 
degree. 2. Our education has been neglected as 
regards the game of the Battle of Dorking. 3. No, 
we make no charge. We answer letters for love 
alone. 


SKI PYLUvT.- Inquiries should be made through your 
friends. The “Life on the Ocean Wave” articles 
began in No. 57 ; the merchant-service portion began 
in No. 66, and ended in No. 71. We never recom- 
mend any trade or profession, so much depending on 
the circumstances of each case. Sea-sickness is no 
excuse—did you ever hear of malingering? Yes; 
but ff hy the Piano Company you mean the P. and 0. 
Company, no. 


Statistics and ZeRO.—The population of France in 
1876 was 36,905,788; that ef the United Kingdom 
in 1881, 35,250,000; that of the British Empire, 
303,210,000, or nearly a quarter of the population of 
the globe.’ Russia, Asiatic provinces and all in- 
cluded, has only 85,686,000. 


Tony.—The first is German, the rest Austro-Hungarian. 
Did you never hear of the Netherlands, otherwise 
Holland ?—nor of Helvetia, otherwise Switzerland? | 
< Russian stamp would naturally have Russian 
letters. 


Pro Nit Esk.—For Tonic Sol-fa tunes try Curwen and 
Co., Warwick Lane, St. Paul's, 


E. JANsoN.—The shilling structural botany you have 
is the book we alluded to; but we said most 
tinctly, “with it and Hayward—the “Botanist’s 
Pocket Book” to give him the names, and Cooke to 
teach him elementary botany and the meaning of 
the terms. For the purposes stated by our corre- 


Faxcy Doo KEFrer.—You will find articles on-Dozy 
and their management in Nus. 65 to 71 inclusive. 


MALHEUREUX.—We know of no cure for stammeriag, 
Your tongue is probably all right; the fact of its 
being tied would not make you stammer, Stammer 

ing f due to nervousness. Take things quietly, 

speak slowly and deliberately, and think well of what 
you are going to say before you say it. 


JAMES PoTT.—Iroquois, properly Ir-ro-gwoah, locaily 

“anything, even unto Hire-a-qwise ! Classical jo. 
nunciation and backwoodsical pronunciation are twe 
very different things. 


C. W. Brown. —Harold was undoubtedly killed at th 
Battle of Hastings. ‘There is nu truth in the legen. 
that he escaped and entered a monastery. 


GNat.— Diamonds are so hard that they can only te 
cut by diamonds. Hence the phrase “ diamond ca: 
diamond" means that one man proved himself 3 
good as the other, or rather better ! 


SHYLOCK.—In No, 50, on page 198, you will find on 
article called ‘Some Holiday Spectres,” which wu: 
give you the information you waut as to the coloure} 
plate of optical illusions, 


Tomy Lvck.—1. Dean Swift's ‘honyhnhnms” 
pronounced “hoohims.” You will fud many 
words collapse in the same way. Mahon, for is 
stance, in its proper spelling has quite a dozn 
letters. 2. Do not eat sugar, and then you will not 
be worried by finding that snigar in your tea is ni 
perceptible when your Mouth is in “a state of sc: 
charine saturation,” 


AN OLD SCHOOLBOY.—The signs of the zovliac have not 
been altered, The sun enters Aries at the sprins 
equinox, and under no circumstances is or was the 
Ram the sign for January. 


STILTON.—President Grévy’s name is pronounced 11 
nearly like gravy as you can. Episode is a trisylla2': 
—‘‘epi,” same as eppy, and ‘‘sode.” 


J. A.—A chairman may have a casting vote, but % 
need never exercise it unless he chooses, and unde 
the circumstances you name we think he acted yer) 
sensibly in not doing so. 


Ripontayn.—Canvas for painting is bought ready pre 
pared at artist-colour shops. It is sold in rolls « 
stretched. Better paint on something else than tr 
and prepare it for yourself, 


T._A. Ginson.—Try “ The Cricket Field,” by Rev, J 
Pycroft, published by Longmans. The maker's nam: 
has nothing to do with the quality of the bat 
full-sized bat is about thirty-four inches long, ax. 
has a twelve-inch handle. It is not the length tha 
is limited. 


AN EARNEST READER.—The black paint put on tt: 
shop-front before the gold-leaf was gold-size, whic, 
however, is not black, but treacle-coloured. Yo 
can buy gold-size at any oilshop; it is painted ore: 
the surface you wish to gild, and when tacky go. 
bronze or Jeaf is applied, and when this is ruble: 
off with the pad it will be found to have adbere. 
only te such parts as have been sized. 


G. E. M.—We really could not take on ourselves tb- 
responsibility of explaining to you “how to destre 
aunts,” however downtrodden a nephew you may x 
If you mean “ants,” dip pieces of sponge into ci 
luted treacle, and place them in your cupboards t. 
the insects have crowded into them, when you ca 
drop them into boiling water. 


LLEWYLLYN.—Yes, but at present steam is chespe 
than electricity, though it may not always contm 
to be so. You cannot work the light satisfactor:’ 
without a dynamo. You can hardly compare th: 
two degrees, but the B.Sc., if anything, rk 

ighest. 


spondent we know of no better or cheaper book. 


Vol. IV.—No. 193. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1882. i rive Gus Penny: 


THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL 


By tue Rey. T. S. MILurncrox, 4 


Author of ‘* Some of Our Feliows,” “ A Holiday 
Tramp,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


AOK watched by the side of the young 
ey Englishman all the evening. His quick 
breathing and flushed face told of the fever 
that raged in his veins, aggravated by the 
close and stifling air of the Bagnio. Mr. 
Selborne came to him from time to time 
and felt his pulse, but could do little or 44 
nothing for his relief. ‘‘The sooner to .'// 
rest,” he said ;— 


ti " i, 
i 


He lay still upon the ground, as if dead. 
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***Oh let him pass! He hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough 
world, 
Stretch him out longer.’” 


During the first part of the night the 
poor sufferer wandered in speech, but 
towards morning, as the sea-breeze came 
down through the open centre of the court 
with early freshness, he became more quiet. 
It pleased him to feel Jack's hand touching 
his own. He seemed to fancy that some 
one of his own family had found him out 
in his misery, and had come to take him 
away and bring him te his home again in 
England. 

“Let us go now,” he said; ‘‘I can get 
up. Ican walk. I shall be better when 
I am outside these walls. Let us go at 
once.” 

He tried to rise, but had not strength to 
support himself even in a sitting posture. 

‘“Who are you?” he asked, after some 
time, looking at Jack with a puzzled air. 
**You are not my brother. I had a 
brother once, but he died. What is your 


name? 

Jack told him, ‘‘ Smith.” 

“Smith? yes; that is right. My name 
also is Smith—Cyrus Smith; but that you 
know, of course.” 6 

Jack did not know it, but he was not 
much surprised. Wherever two or three 
Englishmen come together, one or more of 
them may very well be Smiths. 

«But you are not my brother,” the sick 
man said again, with an air of-disappoint- 
ment. : 

“We are all of one family,” Jack an- 
swered, ‘‘and we are all in one sense 
brothers.” 

After a time the poor fellow revived 
sufficiently to give a more particular ac- 
count of himself, and talked to Jack about 
his home iu England. 

“‘T shall never sce England again,” he 
said, ‘‘ but you will. Promise me that you 
will go and see my father and tell him 
about me.” 

Jack pressed his hand. 

‘* Promise me.” 

“T will, if I live to return home. 
not fail—if I live.” 

“You will live; you will be rescued; a 
few weeks longer at most, and deliverance 
will come. I om afraid I shall not wait 
for that. What does your kind doctor say 
about me?” 

Jack tried to encourage him, and really 
began to hope, seeing him so much re- 
vived, that he might yet rally; but the 
young man himself had no such expecta- 

ion. 

Jack repeated several texts of Scripture 
to him, and amongst them one which he 
had often dwelt upon as applicable to his 
own circumstances :— 

‘‘ Thou hast caused men to ride over our 
heads; we went through fire and through 


I will 


water; but Thou broughtest us out into a; 


wealthy place.” 

“Yes,” tho sick man said; ‘ ‘through 
fire and through water’—that is true, 
quite true; but the men that ride over our 
heads—they are the worst. Worse than the 
fire, worse than the water!” 

“True,” said Jack; “I know it by 
expericnce; but remember who it is that 
causes them, or rather suffers them, to ride 
over our heads. He can deliver us from 
the men as well as from the fire and flood. 
Think of those last words, ‘ Thou broughtest 
‘us out into a wealthy place’!” 

““*A wealthy place’!” the young man 
repeated, casting his eyes upwards. ‘ ‘A 


wealthy place’! yes, indeed; my wealthy 
place is ready; my Saviour is gone before 
to prepare it for me, and it will not be 
long before He brings me to it.” 

After a pause he looked again at Jack, 
his face beaming with a heavenly peace, 
and said, 

“You will see my father; you will tell 
him all about me—especially about my 
WEALTHY PLACE.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance 
of the guard, bringing the morning allow- 
ance for the prisoners, consisting only of a 
lump of black bread foreach. An armourer 
came with them, followed by a negro, 
carrying heavy chains. Mr. Yapp and the 
surgeon were called out to the centre of 
the courtyard, and chains riveted about 
their ankles, coupling their legs together, 
but leaving them free to walk, the chains 
being looped up by a cord tied round the 
waist. Jack and Max were summoned 
next. Tho gaoler looked at their slender 
forms with pity, and lifting the chains, 
weighed them in his hands, but did not 
venture to make any remark. 

“These are of no use,” the blacksmith 
said, after he had compared the iron rings 
with the thin legs and ankles of the two 
boys. ‘‘ They are too large.” 

“‘And too heavy,” the gaoler added 
timidly, and in a voice scarcely audible. 

The man assented, and made a sign to 
the negro, who gathered up the two re- 
inaining chains, and throwing them over 
his shoulder, went away. 

The boys felt almost sorry that the fet- 
ters had not been attached to them, feeling 
sure that they should have been able to 
slip their feet out of them, and that while 
they were thus manacled their guards 
would have been less vigilant than they 
were likely to be now that they had left 
them the free use of their limbs. 

Almost before the slaves had had time to 
consume their miserable dole of bread, and 
to quench their thirst at the muddy foun- 
tain, from which they took long draughts 
to fortify them against the heat and burden 
of the day, they were ordered to form in 
line, and were marched out of the Baguio. 
The surgeon and the gunner, gathering u 
their chains, followed in the rear, a gui 
of soldiers accompanying them; but the 
two ,boys were ordered to remain where 
they were, and spent the whole day wearily 
enough in their prison. 

Whether as a consequence of the attar’s 
drugs, as prescribed by Mr. Selborne, or 
the joy of having fellow-countrymen to 
talk to him, the sick man continued to 
revive during that day, and was able to ait 
up.on his heap of straw, leaning his back 
against the wall. The boys brought him 
water and bathed his face and hands, and 
he talked to them about the old country, 
quite resigned, as it seemed, to his fate, 
and satisfied that he should never leave his 
prison alive, but chiefly anxious that his 
father should have some tidings of him 
after his death. 

‘Tell him that I was quite happy,” he 
said. ‘‘Don’t say too much about this 
den of horrors; tell him of the wealthy 
place, the wealthy place. Ah, Jack, we 
shall meet there some day. God bless you, 
Jack.” 

Jack promised again and again that he 
would see the elder Cyrus Smith and 
deliver his son’s message, not regarding 
the significant looks of Mr. Wren, remind- 
ing him of the sentence of death which 
hung over them. Max fully expected that 
the sentence would be executed, and in his 


bolder moments, as a British officer, refused | 


to yield to the weakness of supposing that 
any escape from it could be anticipated. 

“I wish I could feel as you do, Jack,” 
he said, afterwards. ‘‘ You know we are 
to be blown from the mouth of the first 
cannon that is fired when the fleet arrives.” 

“Do you really think it will come to 
that?” Jack asked, changing colour a 
little. 

‘Of course it will; the Dey has given 
the order, and it will be obeyed without 
ceremony when the time comes.” 

“He ordered us to be chained,” said 
Jack, ‘‘and we are not chained. The Dey 
eannot do exactly as he likes any more 
than other people. He who ‘causes men 
to ride over our heads’ can stop their 
riding when He pleases. I do not think, 
somehow or other, that we shall be put to 
death.” 

Mr. Wren tried to catch the same cheer- 
ful view of the situation, but could not; 
and Jack, notwithstanding the hope which 
ho had himself expressed, felt his heurt 
sink and his nerves tingle in sympathy 
with what he could not but admit to Le 
the reasonable apprehensions of his friend. 

The next morning, when the blacksmith 
again appeared with two chains of lightcr 
construction than the last, and fastened 
them with iron bands which fitted clesely 
to the boys’ ankles, jarring and grazing 
their legs as he smote the rivets and closed 
them firmly up, even Jack felt as if there 
were no longer room for hope. The iron 
seemed to weigh down, not his limbs only, 
but his soul; and little Mr. Wren, who 
had expected nothing less than this, and 
had made up his mind to it, bore the 
infliction with better courage, outwardly 
at least, than Jack. 

Being thus secured, they were no longer 
exempt from the work at the bastions, and 
it was some relief at least to go forth into 
the free air, and to look once more upon the 
sea and sky. 

They were set to work in hauling mate- 
rials for repairing and strengthening the 
batteries on the mole at the western end of 
the town, which formed an arm of the 
harbour. There were three lines of 8 
there, rising one above suothcr.- Jack 
looked at them with a gloomy interest, 
speculating whether he and his fellow- 
prisoners would be fastened to one of these 
if the Dey’s threat should be literally 
fulfilled. Threat? It was no mere threst, 
when he came to think of it. It was, as Max 
had truly said, a command, which would 
be executed as a matter of course, withcut 
further reference to the Dey, as soon as 
the appointed time for it should arrive. 
The Dey’s sentence was even now being 
fulfilled: the chains, which encumbered 
their movements and galled their ankles, 
were @ part of the punishment, and kep’ 
them in constant remembrance of it. Few 
of the other captives wore chains, and 
those only because they had been trouble- 
some, and had incurred the displeasure «f 
their keepers: they had been manaclod 
only for a time by their guard. But Jack 
and his friends were loaded thus by sn 
express order from the Dey himself. It 
was 8 part of the sentence which had been 
pronounced against them, and the rest 
must follow, as a matter of course, unless 
something strange and unexpected should 
occur to prevent it. 

The day was spent in heavy Isbour 
under a burning sun. More than one of 
the gang to which Jack was attached sank 
down upon the hot stones insensible. and 
were pushed on one side, with a lash or 
two from the taskmaster’s whip to test 
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the reality of their condition, and left to 
revive or die, as ‘‘fate’? would have it, 
with only a soldier to look on and watch 
the result. 

At night, when the Bagnio was reached, 
it seemed like a friendly refuge for the 
captives, and even its foul unwholesome 
recesses were welcomed as a relief from 
pain and toil. Jack bathed his.bleeding 
ankles at the fountain, and the keeper, 
touched with compassion, brought hi 
some oil from one of the lamps to put to 
them, and some rags to wrap round the 
irons. 

Jack had scarcely expected to find his 
new friend Cyrus Smith alive; but he was 
sitting up with his back against the wall, 
and his eye brightened as Jack went 
towards him. 

‘* T have been waiting for you,” he said. 
«* Look at this!” 

He held out a sheet of paper on which 
he had been writing. It was a note, 
addressed to: his father, and he thrust it 
into Jack’s fingers, bidding him take care 
of it and deliver it with his own hand. 

Jack promised again, though with less 
confidence than before, that if it should be 
possible for him to fulfil his commission he 
would do so. 

“‘ Thank you,” said the young man. ‘I 
have been waiting for you to come back. 
I feared you would not return in time. I 
am ready to depart. now—ready to be 
brought out—into my wealthy place. I 
am happy; quite happy.” 

Mr. Selborne now approached. 

**You had better lie down,” he said; 
and putting his arms around his patient, 
supported him, whilo Jack shook the straw 
up under him. 

Cyrus Smith looked at his friends with 
@ quiet smile after he was thus laid down, 
and bade them go and rest themselves. 
‘They would have taken it by turns to 
watch by him, but he would not be satis- 
tied till they lay down near him; and then 
tired nature yielded, and they quickly fell 
asleep. 

An hour later Jack, starting up with the 


pain of his ankles, the sharp edge of the ; 


‘iron pressing sorely against the skin, took 
Cyrus's hand in his own, and spoke to him. 

** God bless you, Jack,” the poor fellow 
muttered in acknowledgment of this token 
of kindness. 

‘« How do you feel 2” Jack asked. 

«* Bless you, Jack,” he said again, with 
@ voice so weak and attenuated that it 
-seemed to come from a distance. 

Those were the last words he spoke. 
Jack held the now cold hand between his 
own till he felt it grow heavier and colder. 
‘The surgeon also came and placed his finger 
on the pulse. 

<< Free,” he said; ‘free at last! Happy 
fellow; happy, happy man!” 

They sat for a long while by his side, 
but without exchanging a word; then they 
_-crept away and lay down shivering in the 
narrow space allotted to them, Jack clasp- 
ing the note committed to his care, and 
hiding it away with the remnant of that 

_ other letter which he had never ceased to 
carry in his bosom, and wondering how 
soon he should himself be free, and in what 
manner his freedom would be brought to 

238. 

x As for the poor lifeless body, stretched 
out on the stones in the darkness, the 
gaoler would come at daylight, no sooner, 
and would carry it away and find a burial- 
place for it in some wild unconsecrated 
spot outside the city walls; no stone would 


mark the place where it was laid, no! 


mourner would shed a tear over it; it 
would mingle with the dust of a strange 
land. But what matter’ the spirit was 
gone forth to its home, carried by the 
angels to the presence of its Maker, to 
dwell for ever iu its wealthy place. 

We pass over a few days. It would 
answer no purpose to describe the afflic- 
tions which our countrymen endured in 
their daily toil, in common with strangers 
of various other nations, nor the punish- 
ments which were inflicted on them. From 
the Dey to the lowest of his servants, all 
were in a state of excitement and hurry 
and ill-temper. Immense bastions were 
to be raised, a vast number of guns placed 
in position, stores to be laid in, troops to 
be levied and drilled, a vast amount of 
work to be got through as quickly as pos- 
sible in anticipation of the coming attack 
from the British fleet. It may easily be 
conceived, therefore, that the slaves of the 
Bagnio, from whom the severest labours 
were at all times exacted, were oppressed 
beyond measure. . 

“«It seems to me,” said Max, one night 
when he was lying down by Jack’s side, 
‘* that we are like the Israelites in Egypt 


. when they were beaten and commanded to 


fulfil their daily task, though it was too 
great for them. They were ‘in evil case,’ 
and so are we.” 

They had both of them suffered stripes 
that day and could expect nothing else on 
the morrow, for their strength failed more 
and more, and their taskmasters only grew 
more exacting as the threatened approach 
of the English fleet became more -immi- 
nent. 

“True,” said Jack, answering his com- 
plaint. ‘Truc; but it will soon be over 
now. We shall be set at liberty, in one 
way or other, before many more days are 
past.” 

“If we could only witness the engage- 
ment, and see the batteries dashed to 
pieces by the fire from our ships,” said 
Max, ‘‘I could be contented, whatever 
happened to us afterwards. But to be put 
to death as soon as the fleet comes in 
sight—” 

“The Israelites were delivered,” said 
Jack ; ‘‘so may we be. There is the same 
mighty hand and stretched-out arm for us 
as there was for them.” 

“You aro still hopeful, then?” Max 
asked. 

“*Yes,” was the answer, but not in a 
hopeful tone. Jack had suffered too long 
and too severely to have any very cheerful 
expectations now. 

The next day, while they were at work 
on the mole, there was a great commotion 
among the guards. Voices were heard 
shouting loudly, and there was a great 
outpouring of threats, and much brandish- 
ing of whips and sticks. Jack, looking fur- 
tively towards the spot, observed Mr. Yapp, 
the centre of a group of soldiers, who were 
gesticulating, threatening, and command- 
ing, while the gunner remained silent and 
unmoved. Jack saw his friend seized and 
carried off with violence, and heard the 
strokes of the bestinado applied to his feet. 
Not a word nor a groan did he utter; but 
when the punishment was over he lay still’ 
upon the ground, as if lifeless, until the 
evening gun fired. Then being forced by 
the swords of his guards‘to rise, he rejoined 
the gang. and limped home leaning upon 
the arm of one of his fellow-prisoners, 
leaving the imprint of his footsteps on the 
stones in blood. 

“What was it about?” Jack asked at 
night. 


“Don’t ask mc?” said the gunner. 

“You must tell us,” Jack urged. 

** Promise me then not to do as I did,” 
Yapp replied. “You need not, for it 
is a different case with you. I could 
scarcely bring myself at first to help in 
building up fortifications for these rufiians, 
to be used against our own people, but I 
don’t think much of stone walls, and it’s a 
comfort to know that my dear old guns 
will knock them to pieces and scatter the 
bits about the ears of the Turkish soldiers. 
So I gave in that for, and have worked as 
well as any one. But to-day they wanted 
me to help in mounting one of their big 
guns, and to show them how to work it; 
and that I wouldn’t do at any price. A 
gun that was to be fired against our chaps ! 
No, no. It would have been almost the 
sarae thing as laying it and loading it and 
firing it with my own hand. I stuck out 
against that. They won’t ask you to 
mount their big guns for them, and what- 
ever they say to you you had better do it. 
I couldn’t, you know, as a gunner in his 
Majesty’s service—God bless him! JZ 
couldn’t; it would have been treason, 
‘gunpowder treason and plot;’ but it’s 
different with you. Don’t you go and get 
the bastinado on your feet, my lads, what- 
ever happens. Don’t go in for nothing of 
that sort if you can help it anyhow.” 

Mr. Wren admired the gunner’s resolu- 
tion, but vowed within himself that if he 
should ever be put to the trial, he would 
not raise a finger to help them mount one 
of their guns, though thoy should bastinado 
him till he had no feet left to stand on. 
He doubted whether he had not, as an 
officer, set an ignominious example to the 
others by pulling at the rope with his 
small strength to draw the stone to the bus- 
tions. He hoped it would never be told 
on board the Hailstorm that he had so 
compromised himself. 

The poor boy was by this time little more 
than skin and bone; pale, bent, and hag- 
gard. Each day it secmed as if it would 
be impossible for him to drag his chains 
along the mole and back again, and the 
work that he did for his foes need not have 
troubled him, for he added nothing to the 
force of those aniong whom he laboured. 
He did not wish to give in just now, how- 
ever, lest it should seem that he was afraid 
to follow Mr. Yapp’s good example. He 
had resolved not to touch one of the guns 
if he should be ordered to do so, and almost 
hoped that the opportunity might come 
for showing his patriotism and resolution. 

But the next morning he was too feeble 
to rise from his hard bed. The gaoler 
lifted him, and would havo placed him in 
the rank with others to fulfil his daily 
task, but he sank down again upon the 
floor, and Jack saw him lying there as he 
turned and looked back from the gate of 
the Bagnio, but was not allowed to go to 
him or to step aside from the line of his 
fellow-slaves. 

When these were all gone, the gaoler 
went and fetched the old bernous, which 
had served as the last covering for so many 
dying captives that it might almost have 
been looked upon as a shrond or pall, and 
laid it upon the floor for Max in the same 
corner where poor Cyrus Smith had 
breathed his last. 

The time of freedom was drawing near, 
very near now for Max, and for others 
also of our company. Yes, it was drawing 
near; but in what shape was their de- 
liverance to come?, Where would that 
wealthy place be, to which they were to 
be brought out ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


WEN the slaves returned at evening to 

the Bagnio thein first care was for 

Max, who indecd had scarcely been absent 

from their thoughts for a moment through- 

out the day. ‘They found him much better 

than they could have expected. The rest 

had done him good; and some wholesome 

food which the custode had ‘brought him 

from his own rations had helped to restore 
him. 

‘““He wants pig,” said the man, in o 
harsh tone, to the surgeon ; ‘‘ he wants pig, 
and he can't have it.” 

Tbe custode was always more surly than 
usual to his prisoners when he had shown 
them any little act of kindness. It was a 
settled conviction in his mind that no Eng- 
lishman or infidel could thrive without pig. 
Pig was the natural and proper dish of a 
Nazarene all the world over; but pig is an 
abomination to the faithful; not one of 
them would defile himself by even touch- 
ing the unclean beast. 

“T am told,” said the man, with a look 
of disgust, ‘‘that you even milk your pigs: 
tsta-hee! Wallah Billuh!” 

Mr. Selborne denied the impeachment ; 
but the custode would not believe him. 

“He can’t bave pig,” he repeated. 
“ Staferillah !—God forbid!” 

The Englishmen were all more or less 
excited that evening, and began almost 
immediately to tell Max what they had 
seen and heard on the bastions, though 
they hardly knew in what way they would 
themselves be affected by the intelligence. 

‘CA. ship, Max! a ship in the offing,” 
Jack exclaimed ; ‘‘ a corvette, with our flag 
flying.” 

Max opened his eyes wide. 

“She stood in and let go her anchor, 
and 1 saw a boat lowered. I stood still, 
forgetting where I was, till the lash of a 
whip caught mo across my shoulder and 
cut the skin from my neck. But 1 kept a 
good look-out for all that. The boat came 
ashore, with two or three officers in the 
stern-shcets. They had not gone aboard 
again at sunset. We shall learn something 
soon. They are perhaps in treaty with the 
Dey for the ransom of the slaves.” 

“No,” said Max, ‘they will not ransom 
us. They do not know that we are here.” 

“ Perhaps they have found us out some- 
how,”’ said Jack, always hopeful. ““T'll 
tell you what, Max—’” 

“Well?” 

T shouldn't wonder if that letter-carrier 
delivered the paper I gave him to the con- 
sul at Tangier, and they have been looking 
for us ever since.” 

“They will not let them know that we 
sre here,” Max answered. “I do not ex- 

to leave this dreadful place alive. 

@ shall die here, and nobody will ever 
know what has become of us. The corvette 
is come, perhaps, in advance of the fleet to 
declare war. In that case our time will be 
short.” 

Leaving the captives for the present to 
their doubts and conjectures, their hopes 
and fears—the latter naturally prevailing 
—we must now inform our readers of some 
important historical events which had 
been taking place while they were thus 
incarcerated—events of which they could 
themselves have no knowledge until some 
time afterwards, 

The news of the massacre at Bona, which 
has been mentioned in a former chapter, 
reached England before the arrival there 
of Lord Exmouth with his fleet. He found 
the British Cabinet prepared, therefore, not 


only to maintain him in the demands which 
he had made from the piratical state upon 
his own responsibility, but also to take 
vigorous measures for the complete sup- 
pression of Christian slavery in that part 
of Africa. 

A fleet was immediately prepared and 
placed under the command of Lord Ex- 
mouth. From the formidable character cf 
the fortifications of Algiers, it was con- 
sidered by the Admiralty that a large 
number of ships of the line would be neces- 
sary in order to ensure success; but those 
which had returned home were to be paid 
off, and fresh ships had to be commissioned 
and manned. Moreover, Lord Exmouth 
had received an exact account of the for- 
tresses and guns of Algiers, and had satis- 
fied himself that a much smaller number 
of ships than was supposed would be suffi- 
cient for his purpose. He required only 
tive ships of the line, with some smaller 
vessels and gunboate. More than these, he 
said, would not find rvom to lie alongside 
the forts. He was urgent also to set sail 
as quickly as possible, not knowing what 
fresh atrocities might be perpetrated in 
the interval. 

In the short space of two months he had. 
completed his preparations and had ren- 
dezvoused at. Gibraltar. His fleet con- 
sisted of the Queen Charlotte, 110 guns, 
bearing his own flag; the Impregnable, 
98 ; three other ships of 70 guns each; the 
Leander, of 50 guns; four more frigates, 
and several smaller vessels. At Gibraltar 
five gunboats joined him; and a Dutch 
squadron of five frigates and a sloop, which 
were cruising there under Admiral Capellen, 
begged to be allowed to take part in the 
expedition, and were permitted to do so by 
Lord Exmouth’s orders. A great deal had 
been said on the part of other European 
States about joining in the generous effort 
now to be made for the suppression of the 
pirates; but this expedition was sent forth 
in haste, and, with the exception of the 
Dutch, no other power took part in it. 
The glory and the risk belonged to Britain 
only, and to the King of the Nether- 
lands. 

From Gibraltar Lord Exmouth sent the 
Prometheus, a corvette, under Captain 
Dashwood, to Algiers, to endeavour to 
bring off the consul and his family, whose 
safety would, he knew, be compromised as 
soon as the fleet should appear in force be- 
fore the city. It was on record that once 
before, when Algiers was being bombarded 
by the French, the Dey bad, out of bravado, 
tied their consul, Monsieur Vacher, to the 
mouth of a mortar, and had blown him to 
pieces. The British consul might now expe- 
rience the same fate if he were left in the 
enemy’s power. 

It was this ship, the Prometheus, which 
Jack had seen casting anchor in the roads, 
and from which a boat carrying the cap- 
tain and other officers had come ashore. 

Cuptain Dashwood had an interview with 
the Dey, and was surprised to find that he 
had received information of the fleet which 
had been fitted out against him, and was 
fully prepared for its attack. He refused 
therefore to let the consul go, choosing 
rather to hold him as a hostage. By a 
stratagem the wife and daughter of the 
consul were brought down to the boats 
disguised in the uniform of midshipmen, 
and made their escape to the Prometheus. 
The ship’s surgeon, Mr. McManus, had 
gone ashore with the boat's crew, taking 
with him a composing draught, to be ad- 
ministered to the consul’s infant child; and 
the child, having been thus put to slecp, 


was placed in a basket and carried down 
to the Water Gate, leading to the Maris. 
where the hoat was lying. 

But as they were passing the guard- 
house, the child, disturbed perhaps by the 
voices of the soldiers, most unfortunately 
woke up and began to cry and struggle, 
and those who carried the basket were im- 
mediately arrested by the guard. This 
having been reported to the Dey, the sur- 
geon, three midshipmen, and the whole of 
the boat's crew, eighteen persons in all, 
were in great danger of losing their heads, 
and would certainly have been put to death 
if it had not been for the interposition of 
the American consul, They were put into 
a large vault, filled with vermin and filth. 
where they remained all night. They had 
mats to rest on, on a damp floor, and had 
no refreshment but bad bread arid water. 
They were marched under an escort of 
soldiers from one prison to another, beirg 
insulted as they passed through the town, 
by Moors, Turks, and Arabs, who even spat 
in their faces. They were confined for a 
time in what was called the King’s Prison - 
then loaded with chsins and marched into 
the country, where they were shut up in 2 
place where cattle were confined. They 
were subsequently brought back to Algiers 
and imprisoned in a large building en the 
south side of the town, where they re- 
mained in doubt, anxiety, and apprehcn- 
sion as to what thqir fate would be; and 
the British consul himself was sent to share 
their captivity. 

The only act of mercy on the part of the 
Dey, was the sending of the consul’s child 
to its mother, on board the Prometheus, 
the morning after it had been detected iv 
the basket; a solitary instance of his 
humanity which deserves to be recorded. 

Jack had an opportunity of seeing the 
Prometheus lift her anchor, and with all 
sail set bear away towards the west. 
Neither he nor his fellow-prisoners knew 
anything of what bad occurred during her 
short stay in the offing; and they were 
left entirely to their own conjectures ss 
to the object or possible consequences ci 
this visit. 

Ten days or more elapsed before any- 
thing more was heard, in the Bagnio, o! 
the British ships. Meantime the work upcn 
the mole and the bastions was carried on 
with unceasing energy. The streets were 
crowded with janissaries called in from sil 
the distant garrisons, as well as with irre- 
polar troops, forty thousand of whom bad 

n summoned from the interior of the 
country to assist in the defence of the city. 
The whole town was one huge garrisov. 
Additional guns were mounted. Mr. Yapp's 
assistance being called for, he gave it under 
protest ; but with such want of judgment, 
that the great gun upon which he was 
employed, and which was tocarry an eighty- 
pound shot, had no sooner been placed in 
position, after many hours’ labour, than it 
showed signs of insecurity, and would not 
stand the discharge even of blank cartridge: 
so they cut the poor gunuer about with their 
~vhips, and set him to ‘eat stones” again. 
dispensing with his assistance at the guus 
from that moment. The Algerine ships 
were all in port; from forty to fifty gun 
and mortar boats were in readiness, an} 
others which were under repair were pushe! 
forward with all speed. Immense quan- 
tities of ammunition were heaped together 
under the ramparts, and everything be- 
tokened that the coming struggle woult 
be obstinate and deadly. 

Would voor little Mr. Wren, who daile 
grew weaker, whether from want of * pig * 
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or other causes, drag on his life until that 
day? Would either of the four English 
captives live to see more than the begin- 
ning of the battle—the first shot fired ? 
That was the anxious question which filled 
their hearts, though they scarccly ever 
spoke on the subject to each other. There 
was One above to whom their thoughts 
and prayers were constantly lifted up; 
and upon Him alone the question of life 
and death for each of them dep2nded. 
Jack still maintained a cheerful hope that 
the Dey’s order would not be literally ful- 
tilled. If he could have known that the 
British consul, from whom he had expected 
sv much, and the officers and boat's crew of 
the Prometheus, were shut up in a dungeon, 
close prisoners like themselves, and not 
much better treated, even he perhaps would 
bave lust heart and resigned himself to the 
fate which seemed inevitable. 


' 1816 (though probably none of the slaves | 
in the Bagnio had uny idea of the date, 
except that it was the hottest part of the 
summer), as the janissaries were about to 
; lead ther prisoners forth as usual to their 
work, they were met by an officer armed 
! with spccial instructions, by whose orders 
the slaves were marched back again to 
their places. The guards over them were | 
; at the same time doubled, and the harsh- 
| ness and abuse with which they were as- 
| sailed as they were ordered to lie down 
upon the stones under the colonnade, and 
to keep silence, satisfied them that some- 
thing of importance had occurred, and 
that the long-expected crisis was now at 
hand. : 
Hour after hour passed by; and although 
| the murmur of many voices and the tread 
of multitudes passing to and fro in the; 
streets and on the quays made itself heard ' 


to give those who were waiting there, upon 
the tenter-hooks of suspense, any idea of 
what was taking place outside. Midday 
was past—they could tell this by the direc- 
tion of the sunbeams through the open roof 
of their prison—and two hours or inore of 
the afternoon were already spent, when the 
report of a heavy gun from one of the bas- 
tions rent the air. 

“The first gun has been fired,” Mr. Sel- 
borne exclaimed. : 

“You don’t call that agun’”’ Mr. Yapp 
answered, with disdain. ‘‘ It was shotted, 
though, and fired in earnest ; I could tell 
that by the sound.” 

‘‘There’s another,” cried Jack, ‘‘and 
another!” He need not have told them so, 
for the guns fired were at no great distance 
from the spot where they were lying ; and 
they could feel as well as hear the rever- 
beration of the cannon. 


On the morning of the 27th August, | within the Bagnio, nothing else occurred | They started to their feet, and looked 


They stopped at a door 


studded and cased with ‘ron, 


each other in the face. Even Mr. Wren 
sat up and the colour mounted to his 
cheeks. The slaves around them also rese 
and stood erect; hope and fear contansiing 
in the hearts of some, while others listene: 
almost with indifference, a long imprison- 
ment having rendered them callous. Even 
if the British fleet should triumph, what 
difference would it make to them, Sicilians, 
Greeks, Neapolitans ? 

They did not understand that this great 
expedition had been undertaken in the in- 
terests of humanity alone, and that the 
English people had themselves less to gair 
by it than any other nation of Europe. 

A few moments only elapsed after the 
third report, when a deafening crash burst 
upon their ears. The earth vibrated; the 
walls shook around them, and fragments of 
stone fell through the open roof on to the 
pavement. 

Then from a hundred brazen throats 
upon the batteries the roar burst forth, 
answered by the incessant thunder of artil- 
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lery from the seaboard, and mingled with 
the cries of many thousands of soldiers 
upon the bastion, and the shrieks and 
gtoans of men, women, and children in the 
streets. 

For hours this uprear continued almost 
without intermission. The evening drew 
on, and the sun’s rays disappeared from 
the open court of the Bagnio; but the 
firing did not cease. Onshore it seemed 
after a time to slacken; but broke forth 
again with renewed vehemence. More 
than once « frightful explosion, where some 
great powder magazine had been blown 
into the air, drowned for the moment every 
other report ; but the firing went on again, 
and the crash ot falling buildings was so 
constant, that to those who listened only 
and saw nothing, it seemed as if the whole 
city must be already in ruins. 

Of the final result of this fierce bombard- 
ment, met though it was by the Algerian 
batteries of enormous strength, not one of 
our English captives would entertain a 
doubt. But what would be the conse- 
quences to themselves was another ‘ques- 
tion. They had been forgotten, as it would 
seein, in the first onset. The Dey’s com- 
mand that they should be blown from the 
muzzles of the first guns fired upon the 
ships had, in the call for more serious 
action, been overlooked. But they were 
still at the mercy of their cnemies, the 
severity of whose defeat would probably 
only goad them to greater cruelties and 
more determined vengeance. 

As darkness closed in the fire on both 
sides slackened, but it was not until much 
later that it ceased. Even then great 
waves of sound—shouts, groans, oxecra- 
tions, the voice of an enraged multitude— 
were heard like the roaring of the sea in a 
tempest, around the prison. By-and-by 
the gate was opened, and a guard of janis- 
saries hastily entered. Some of them were 
wounded; their heads or limbs had been 
hastily bound up, and their faces and 
clothes were blackened with smoke and 
dust and stained with blood. The pri- 
soners, one and all, huddled together, 
expecting nothing else than to be put to 
death where they stood, and unable, man- 
acled as many of them were, and without 
weapons of any kind, to defend themselves 
againet attack. 

But the soldiers, thrusting them aside, 
made their way to the spot where Mr. 
Yapp, the surgeon, and the two boys were 
grouped together, and with no gentle 
hand hauled them forth into the centre of 
the building. Two armourers who had 
come in with them set to work at once to 
cut the rivets and to release them from 
their chains; and then they were ordered 
to march out of the Bagnio, each of them 
conducted by a soldier. 

Max, being unable to move without 
assistance, was hoisted upon the back of a 
negro who happened to be at hand, and 
the gates of the prison were shut and 
locked behind them. 

“The last gun instead of the first,” the 
surgeon murmured to himself; and to each 
of the four victims the same thought 
occurred simultaneously. The sentence 
which they had so long anticipated was 
now to be executed. 

Their escort did not turn by the well- 
known road to the bastion, but marched ! 
uphill towards tho Cusba. Almost at | 
every step their way was interrupted by , 
blocks of stone and fallen buildings. Can- | 
non-balls and fragments of exploded shells | 
lay about in great number among the, 
Tuins. On the right hand and on the left, | 


down by the harbour, and higher up the 
hill before them, fires were raging. The 
strecta were lighted up by them, and 
almost impassable. Dead bodies lay about 
on the stones; wounded soldiers and civi- 
lians, women and children even, were 
stretched in the doorways dying, with 
none to attend to them. A fearful retri- 
bution had fallen upon the whole city. 
Yet not a British seaman or marine was to 
be seen there; and it did not appear that, 
with all this desolation and bl hed, this 
destruction and waste of life, the Algerians 
had been defeated. 

The British ships, taking advantage of a 
land breeze which had sprung ap, had 
withdrawn, and, by warping and towing, 
had reached a distance from the shore, 
where they were safe from shot and shell. 
The Algerine shipping in the harbour was 
in flames, and cast a lurid glare over the 
sea for miles, showing the British vessels 
at anchor in the offing. The battle was 
ended for the time at least; but the Alge- 
rine batteries had fired the last shot, and 
the city, though in ruins, had not capi- 
tulated—was not yet conquercd. 

The four prisoners with their escort 
stopped, after a slow and difficult march, 
in the course of which they had to turn 
aside through by-lanes in order to avoid 
the burning houses in the narrow streets, 
at. the gate of one of the forts, which was 
opened to them instantly, and they marched 
in. Ata signal from the officer Mr. Yap 
advanced, limping along as best he could, 
and traversed a corridor formed in the 
thickness of a massive stone wall. The 
others followed him, expecting every mo- 
ment to emerge upon the bastion, and to 
see the dark cylindrical forms of the huge 
bronze guns before them. But instead of 
that they turned aside, and stopped at a 
door, studded and cased with iron, which, 
being unlocked, admitted them to a vaulted 
dungeon, in which a lamp was burning. 
Several figures were alrea y there, dimly 
visible, seated upon a bench, or standing 
together talking. 

Jack could scarcely believe his senses as 
the old familiar sound of his own native 
tongue, spoken by a dozen voices, broke 
upon his ear. 

These were the officers and seamen of 
the Prometheus, whose adventure has been 
already related; and the British consul 
was with them. They turned and looked 
at the new comers, but did not at once 
recognise them as fellow-countrymen. Mr. 
Yapp, after standing for an instant with 
his hands resting upon his knees and his 


mouth wide open, hobbled forward, held | 


out his trembling hand to one of the sca- 
men, shrouding his eyes with the other to 
make sure of his sight, and opened his lips 
to speak. But his voice failed him; not a 
sound could he utter. He who had been 
used to outroar the cannon on his gun- 
decks could only gasp and remain speech- 


| less. 


The man whom he would have addressed 
looked at him with surpriso and hesitation. 

“Why, Box; don't you know me?” the 
gunner said at last, in a weak, quavering 
tone. 

“Why it ain't—it can’t be—it never is 
—no—it aint you, Mr. Yapp—never, 
never *” 

“It is, though,” said the gunner, half 
laughing, half blubbering; if he will for- 
give us for hinting at such a thing. 

The coxswain, who, like many another 
good seaman, had been paid off from the 
Hailstorm, and had volunteered imme- 
diately for the now expedition, grasped 


Mr. Yapp’s hard, thin hand iu his own with 
a warmth that made the poor gunner 
wuice, 

“Why this ain’t never your hand, Mr. 
Yapp,” he exclaimed, looking at the lean 
fingers tenderly ; ‘‘ not yours, Mr. Yapp; it 
can't be; but it matches your face, though; 
so it does. Why, whatever have they beer 
a-doing to you?” 

Mr. Wren gnd Jack came in for their 
share also of commiseration from their 
fellow-countrymen. 

“Why it’s never you, Mr. Wren,” said 
the coxswain; ‘it can’t be you, Mr. Wren. 
as used to walk the quarter-deck so spry 
and hofficer-like. Bless the young gentle- 
man! why there’s nothing of him left— 
nothing atall. But never mind, sir. You'll 
be aboard ship again in a jiffy and as smart 


asever. May the Lord forgive me if I'm 
felling a lie,” he added aside; ‘for he 
don’t look like it, though I says it. 


‘* And who’s this—why it’s never—yes it 
is; there’s no mistaking him; it’s Boy 
Chirp all the world over; if he ain’t laugh- 
ing in my face now, in spite of having ne 
lips to laugh with, only skin and teeth!” 

Jack was indeed smiling with delight at 
seeing his old shipmate Box; and fully 
persuaded now, as he had been a dozen 
times before, when in the lowest depths of 
misery, that his troubles were drawing to 
an end. 

The same formulas, ‘‘ Why it’s never yoa 
—it can't be you,” was gone through with 
the surgeon; and then Box begun again 
with Mr. Yapp, and went the round once 
more. 

Mr. Selborne recognised an old friend in 
McManus, the surgeon of the Prometheus 
We need not repeat the conversation which 
ensued. The consul being familiar with 
the language of his guards, had picked up 
some information as to the events of the 
day, and was very sanguine as to the re- 
sults of the bombardment. He felt sure 
that before many hours were passed the 
Dey would endeavour to make terms with 
the British admiral, at whose mercy the 
city was now lying; and that the release 
of prisoners would be the first thing de- 
mandcd of him. The fact that these four 
slaves, who had been so long in captivity, 
and under sentence of death, had been re- 
leased from their chains and brought up 
from the Bagnio to the prison in which 
their fellow-countrymen were confine3, 


| confirmed him in this opinion. They talked 


cheerfully, being full of hope, relating their 
adventures to each other, and discussirg 
the events of the.day past and the pros- 
pects of the morrow, until the morning. 
which was to decide their fate, dawn: i 
through the narrow openings of thir 
dungeon. 

The hours of that day wore on very 
slowly. They had no means of formiuz 
even a conjecture as to what was passing 
outside the walls of their prison. Th + 
had expected either that the bombardment 
would recommancee, or that an officer woul! 
be sent by the Bashaw to put an end t- 
their suspense and to say what was to be 
done with them ; but hour after hour passed 
by, and the day was far spent before any- 
thing took place. 

The ficet must be refitting, they ai 
thought; the ships must have sutfere! 
heavily; but would certainly stand in. 
again as soon as they had repnired damage~. 
and would finish the work which bad beer. 
begun and carried on in such terrible car- 
nest. 

Early in the afternoon a gun was firel 
from the citadel, followed by another an} 
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another; and then all was silent as be- 
fore. 
“They are beginning again,” said Jack. 


“This is the way they began yesterday ; | no broadside followed. No guns from the | 


three guns from the shore, and then a 
tremendous broadside from the fleet.” 
They waited, listening anxiously. But 


AN “UNLUCKY” LAD. 


fleot were heard in answer to the challenga 
if such it were. 
What could it mean ? 
(To be continued.) 


By Paut Buaxe, Autuor or “Sicurp THE VIKING,” Erc. 


INGLE 
misfor- 
tunes 
Roche, 
is 


never come alone,” said Sir Boyle 
*‘and the greatest of all possible evils 
generally followed by a much gre - 
To the truth of this sentiment, Tom Robin- | 
son would have been quite ready to sub- 
scribe without waiting to see whether 
there was anything not quite clear in the 


, statement of it. 


That was Tom all over; never a 
moment’s thought would he give to any- 
thing, but if some one told him that 
rabbits were better for a run, he would 
open his hutch door and wonder to see 
them scamper off; if he hada balloon about 
to ascend, he would have jumped in with- 
out hesitation, giving no attention to the 
probabilities of its coming to grief in 
the course of an hour. He once went to 
see a companion off from Liverpool, and | 
i heed to the bells, was carried on 
another time he hired a boat 
at Hastings, with the intention of pulling 
s the Channel, and would have been; 
night if he had not been picked up 
by a yacht; it had never entered his head 
to inquire whether such a trip was ust 
attempted by boys of sixteen alone. Suc 
then was Tom Robinson, a day in whose 
life forms the subject of the present ar- 
ticle. 

The morning had not begun well. So 
early as five o'clock he had gotinto troubie. . 
Waking soon after four, his thoughts for | 
some reason turned to the drawing-room ! 
of the house, where every night a bell was | 
hung on the window to give an alarm in' 
case of robbers attempting the house, Tom — 
wondered if it would be possible to get in | 
without sounding the bell. Not another | 
second’s thought did he give, but jumping | 
out of bed he hastily half-dressed, and then | 
slipped out of the heuse by the back door. | 
With the help of his knife he shot back the 
window bolt, but directly he lifted the ; 


window there was no doubt that the bell 


| would ring, unless the entrance was much 
| more warily effected, for a peal sounded 


which soon brought Tom’s father and the 
gardener on the spot. Tom tried to de- 


| camp unseen, but failed, and had cause to 


remember his experiment in burglary. 
During breakfast Mr. Robinson read 
from the paper an account of the discovery 
of a considerable sum of money in an old 
chest kelonging toalabourer. Tom's mind 
was deductive, he argued that if money 
was in one chest why not in another? It 
could only be determined by experiment, 


| and he was surprised and grieved when bis 


father objected strongly and physically to 
his continuing to take to pieces all the 
bureaus and chests which he could tind on 
the premises. If he had beena little older 
he would have consoled himself by think- 
ing that the mind of a grown man is in- 
capable of carrying out a course of action 
to its rational conclusion ; it can only start 
a, suggestion, it needs the more enthusiastic 


and powerful will of the boy to turn the | 


idea into an accomplished fact. 

Walking through the garden during the 
morning (for this was the holidays), he 
watched the gardener drawing up water 
from the well. Tom leant over the edge 
to see the splash of the bucket as it touched 
the bottom, but never thought of putting 
his hand to his head as he peered down, so 
it is not to be wondered at that his hat and 
the bucket became acquainted. However, 
it was hauled up successfully, damp, but 
otherwise uninjured, and Tom left it on 
the grass to dry in the sun whilst he fetched 
another, 
and opened the door of the yard to let 
them have arun round the garden whilst 
he fed his pigeons; when that duty was 


accomplished, he whistled to his terriers, | 


who came running up to him, each proudly 
carrying a fragment of his hat in its 
mouth. 

“There now: won't mater be angry!” 
he exclaimed ; ‘‘ that was a new hat. It’s 
just my luck, things always go wrong with 
me somehow.” 


Thinking it advisible to keep out of the ! 


way fora little, he fetched another hat and 
started off to see his friend Ted Brooks. 
Ted was & much bigger boy, but Tom was 
not inclined to own his chum’s superiority 
in any direction. If Ted jumped a ditch 
that ‘Tom fell into, that was because Tom’s 
foot slipped just as he jumped—at least 
that was the latter’s theory ; or when Ted 


construed a passage Tom couldn’t make ' 


head or tail of, it was explained by the fact 
that Tom had lost his dictionary. It 
seemed odd that the two boys were friends, 
for Ted was never tired of showing Tom 


that he could do lots of things that the ‘ 


latter could not, whilst Tom was always 
disputing his ability to beat him in any- 
thing. 

Ted was in, but was on the point of 
going out for @ ride on his pony, or rather 
cub. 


“This beats your bicycle, Robinson, ; 


On his return he visited his dogs | 


; doesn't it?*? he remarked, as Tom came 
up. 

Ri I’m going to have # horse soon,” 
answered Tom, drawing a decided inference 
from a chance remark of his father’s that 
some day he would perhaps think about a 
pony for him. 

«You'd better stick to your rattle-trap,” 
replied Ted, ‘‘ you'd be over the head of 
; this little mare in about two minutes. 
| Come out with me and I'll let you see her 
: jump a fence.” 
| ‘<1’ be bsund I can ride her if you can,” 
| said Tom. 

“Come along, then, perhaps I'll let you 
have a try.” 

Tom did not wait for a second invitation; 
he followed his friend out, and walked 
alongside of him till they reached a nage: 
bouring common. Arrived there, Ted 
; gan to show off the various capabilities of 
his steed, putting her at low bushes and 
then at a fence, over which she went like 
a bird. Tom watched him with envious 
eyes, wishing that he too had a horse, in 
which case he would soon show Ted that 
be wasn’t the only fellow in the world that 
could keep his seat when going over a 
fence. 

‘* Well, what do you think of that?” 
asked Ted, as he trotted back to where 
Tom was standing. 

“She seems to you very well,” 
replied Tom, who would not allow any 
merit to the rider. 

“« But it doesn’t all depend on her,” said 
Ted, ‘‘a good deal depends on the rider. 
You have to lift her up when she comes to 
a fence, or else she would never take it.” 

“I believe I could put her over,” said 
‘Tom. ‘Let me have a try.” 

“No, no, you'd break her knees or 
something. You can have a trot round if 
you like, but you must promise me you 
won't do any leaping.” 

“* All right, I won’t. Off you go.” 

The two boys changed places. Tom 
i took the bridle in his left hand and the 
‘bunting crop in his right, fixed his hat 
firmly on his head and his feet in the 
stirrups, and then set off. 

“Gently,” cried Ted, ‘‘ don’t go far.” 

' © All right, I'll be back in a minute.” 

It had not occurred to Tom that he was 
not a skilful rider until he set off. Seeing 
Ted get along so easily, he concluded that 
it could not be very difficult; besides, what- 
ever Ted could do he could, he was not 
going to be beaten by him. He must learn 
to ride some time, and when could he have 
a better opportunity? Notwithstanding 
his arguments, he could not help being soon 
convinced that something was a little 
wrong about his riding. The mare was 
trotting, and Tom rose and fell with every 
movement of her body, which he found to 
bevery far from pleasant ; he sccmed to be 
Shaking to pieces. But coming to a 
| smoother piece of turf, Snowdrop (the 
marv) began to gallop, a mode of progres- 
‘sion very much more to the taste of her 

tider, The motion was exhilarating, and 
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Snowdrop seemed to enjoy it as much as if so, could he stick on? He had no am- 
he did, so forgetting all ebout returning, bition to try it now, he was quite willing 
he let the bridle hang loose and allowed | to acknowledge that Ted could ride better 
her to go where she would, encouraging | than he. The dreaded fence came nearer 
her career occasionally by a touch of the and nearer, Snowdrop did not even pause, 
whip. It astonished him to find how easy | but rising took it in her stride. Tom found 
it was to stick on; Ted must be full of himself, to his surprise, still on her back, but 
admiration as he watched. both feet were out of the stirrups and he 
But Ted's voice was heard over the com- | was clinging to her mane. 
mon calling him to come back. Tom) The field through which they were now 
pulled the bridle to stop Snowdrop’scarecr, passing was bounded by a brook about 


ciously declined the jump: he was 
thoroughly wet, as he had not been shot 
quite across the water, and where his hat 
was gone he could not tell. 

“That’s number two to-day,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘and how on earth I’m going to get 
back to that cantankerous brute I don't see, 
unless I try the jump by myself.” 

But before he decided the figure of Ted 
was seen mounting the hedge of the field, 
He soon came up to the scene and captured 


“He was evidently being run away with.” 


but found that he had lost all influence 
over her. He tugged as hard as he could, 
but she had got the bit between her teeth, 
and refused to be controlled. Tom began 


fourteen feet wide. Snowdrop gallantly 
ploughed along across the heavy ground, 
and Tom had no doubt that he was to 
have some practice at a water-jump. He 


to get frightened, he was evidently being 
runaway with. His hat blew off, his right 
foot came out of the stirrup and he 
could scarcely get it back again, he felt 
his breath was going with the continued 
motion, and longed for Snowdrop to pull 
up. 

A couple of hundred yards ahead was a 


fence, what would happen when that was | 
reached ? Would Snowdrop jump it, and | 


had given up all hope of stopping her until 
she stopped of her own accord, all he 
thought of now being how to get over the 
brook in safety. He caught tight hold of 
her mane as they approached, grasping her 
body with his knees as firmly as he could, 
then set bis teeth and waited. 

He did not wait long. When he picked 
himself up he found he was on the other 
side of the brook, Snowdrop having judi- 


Snowdrop. Tom waded across and joined 
him, deciding that he was tou’ wet to be 
able to get any wetter; then the two boys 
proceeded towards home. Ted did not 
abuse his advantage ; instead of laughing 
at Tom’s failure, he only remarked that it 
was a lucky thing neither he nor Snowdro; 
was injured, whilst Tom learnt a le 
which stood him in good stead in after 
years, and which was applicable to many 
circumstances,—that it isn’t a wise thing to 
trust yourself on strange horses before yoa 
can ride. 


(THE END.) 


ll.—Strange Weapons, and Stranger Methods of Using Them.—Sce page $34, 


Banyai Hippopotamus Trap. The Fan Crossbow. Mirror Tiger Trap. 
Samoan Shark-Catchers, Hunting Scene in Java. Kenamboo Fishermen 
Neam-nam Warriot, Bushmen Hunting Ostriches. The Dyak Parang, 
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STRANGE WEAPONS, AND STRANGER WAYS OF USING THEM. 


Tr the various parts of Africa of which the ‘ 

hippopotamus is a native, war is constantly | 
being waged against that unwicldy pachyderm, 
not only for the sake of the plentifiy supply of 
food, or the valuable hide and ivory furnished 
Dy its hugo carcase, but also on account of tho 
enormous damage it does to the growing crops | 
whenever its six-bushel-measure stomach re- 
quires replenishing. 

Many devices are employed for the extermina- 
tion of the monster, one of the most efficient 
being that in vogue amongst the Banyai tribe. 
A heavy log is procured, in one end of which 
is fixed a short barbed spear, and the weapon is 
then weighted with some heavy stones or a! 
lump of clay, as shown in the illustration. The 
hunter next looks out for a tree whose branches 
cross the hippopotamus’s path at right angles, 
and upon one of these a piece of wood to act as 
a trigger is laid, to one end of which the weapon 
is attached by means of a short loop. A rope 
is then made fast to the other aaa brought 
down to the grdund, passed round one or more | 
pegs as may be necessary, carried across the 
path at a distance of about eighteen inches from 
the ground, and fastened to a peg on the oppo- 
site side. Presently Behemoth clumsily waddles 
along in his accustomed track, easily recognis- 
able by the most unpractised eye by the sort of 
rut made on each side of the centre by his heavy 
feet, one of which knocks against the cord, the 
trigger is released, and down comes the heavy 
log, burying the spear-head deep in the back of 
the unhappy quadruped. Encumbered by the 
weapon, he is unable to wander far into the 
forest, and soon succumbs to the loss of blood 
from the gaping wonnd, or the effects of the 
poison with which the spear-head has been 
plentifully treated. 

Who would have expected in one of the 
darkest parts of the great dark continent to 
have stumbled upon such a weapon as the cross- 
bow? And yet here it is, in the hands of that 
tribe which is gradually makiog its way west- 
ward, cither destroying or enslaving the mem- 
bers of the tribes which stand in its path—the 
savage, hostile, ultra-cannibal Fan. And a 
curious weapon it is, possessing the clumsiness 
which seems to have been inseparable from the 
crossbow at all times, whether employed by the 
Genoese of medieval history or the Chinese of 
the present day, The shaft of the weapon is 
about five feet in length, and the bow is of great 
strength, rendering it necessary for the warrior 
to seat himself upon the ground, place both -his 
feet against it, and use his two handa to bring 
the string into the notch prepared for its recep- 
tion. The method of discharging the weapon 
is equally clumsy, and it is astonishing that the 
inventors of an arm unknown, with one excep- 
tion, to tho rest of the savage world, should have 
taken pains to make it so elaborately awkward. 

The shaft is split horizontally for the greater | 
part of its length, and the two portions are held 
apart by a kind of trigger, distinctly shown in 
tho illustration, When the Fan wishes to 
discharge his weapon he has to struggle with 
this trigger, using great muscular exertion to | 
get it out of its place; the split parts then fly 
together, and a peg in the lower portion knocks 
the string ont of the notch. The exertion 
required, and the awkward way in which it is 
necessary to hold the crossbow, effectually pre- 
vent anything like a fair aim being taken, and 
the Fan always likes to get within fifteen yards } 
of his enemy before wasting an arrow upon 
HAI. 

And what sort of a missile docs the reader 
think proceeds from this weapon which requires 
so much labour to load and to discharge ? Wy, 
a puny little featherless slip of wood, twelve 
inches long, so thin that it cannot be seen until | 
its flight is spent, so light that the archer has | 
to secure it in the groove of the crossbow with a 
piece of gum, to prevent its being carried away 


‘made of strong bamboo-work, which is kept 


| which is then held in its place by a catch; | 


!as a matter of course by the semi-amphibious 


| when he forms—at any rate, in the eyes of a 
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by the wind, and so weak that it can do little 
more than just pierce the skin of the human 
being. But this pin’s prick is sufficient. It 
carries with it a terrible poison, and the wound, 
in the words of Mercutio, though ‘‘not so deep 
as a well, nor so wide as a church door” is 
enough. 

Here is an artful method of capturing the 
tiger in use in several parts of Asia. A trap is 


open by a rope supporting the heavy lid. Inside | 
the trap is placed the flesh of some animal—if | 
in a high condition so much the better—and 
over this bait is fixed a rough mirror. Should 
one of these huge carnivora pass that way, his | 
nostrils are greeted with the, to him, delicious 
scent of the savoury feast, and he advances to 
the trap to secure it. But reaching over the 
edge with this object, another hungry tiger 
meets his gaze. This is more than tlesh and 
blood can endure, and to spring at the inter- | 
Rper does not require a second thought. Crash 
gocs the mirror, down comes the heavy lid, 


up come the hunters, who, passing bamboos | 
through the cage, carry it and its contents away 
in triumph together. 

One would think that a bold man who would ; 
venture, armed only with a rope, to attack the i 
terrible white shark of tropical regions in his 
own native element, and yet this is done almost 


Samoan islanders—a fine race, by the way, much 
exceeding our own countrymen in average 
stature. Asa rule, the feat is carried out with 
impunity, though, of course, so hazardous an 
occupation cannot but be attended at times with 
serious or fatal results, The mode of procedure 
igas follows. Several fishermen combine together, | 
and, obtaining a large quantity of animal offal, { 
they throw it from the edge of some broad 
lagoon, when it is pretty certain to be greedily 
devoured by one of these voracious creatures. 
When it has gorged itself to its heart's content, | 
it follows out its usnal practice of an after- 
dinner forty winks—that is to say, as nearly as 
the ever-watchful shark indulges in such weak- | 
nesses, 

Now is the time for the daring fishermen, who | 
have been peering down through the transparent | 
water at their fierce enemy. Going off in a 
canoe, one of them slips noiselessly into the 
water, carrying with him a rope with a noose at 
one end, tho other being made fast in the boat. 
Swimming without a sound to the bottom of the 
water, where the shark is lazily stretching him- 
self upon the soft sand, he places the noose 
round his tail and rises to the surface like an | 
arrow. ‘Then the fishermen pull the noose tight, { 
and, in spite of the struggles of the mighty | 
monster of the deep, deprived, howevor, of more 
than half his power hy the logs of his rudder, he 
is drawn to the surface and speedily dispatched, | 


Samoan—a right royal feast, tho liver in par- | 
ticular being looked upon as a great usury. 
The next scene of the illustration is laid in 


Java, an island which has been dilated upon by 
a recent traveller as a veritable earthly paradise. | 
He describes it as the very finest and most : 
interesting tropical island in the world, and the | 
most fertile, most productive, and most populou 
island within the tropics. It contains thirty- ; 
eight volcanic mountains, clothed in verdure to 

their summits, some of which are in constant , 
activity. Good roads run through the country, 

and life and property are as well secured as in ! 
the best governed State in Europe.*  Thero are 
also many beautiful architectural remains, of | 
such gigantic size as to move the beholder to 
astonishment. Birds of a beauty of plumage 
undreamt of in these colder zones lit from 
branch to branch of the luxuriant foliage, and | 


* Wallace's “ Malay Archipelago. 


i 


butterflies and moths abound which would send 
our boy-entomologists into raptures, together 
with beetles of the most extraordinary form and 
variety of colour. What a place for a walking 
or bicycling tour! Only—you might happen to 
com@ across seme huge snake on the look-out 
for a meal, or perhaps a tiger with a penchau’ 
for adolescent human flesh, just as the particular 
one in the illustration displays a liking for veni- 


| son, and wishes to make free with that of th 


hunter returning with the spoils of the chase, 
mounted on a Javan ox. These are very fine 
animals, much larger than the ox of this country, 
and they are sometimes used in place of the 
horse, just as in the remote rural districts of ou: 
land one may occasionally stumble upon a couple 
of oxen harnessed to a plough or engaged in 
other agricultural labour. 

The Kenamboo people, who live on the bank< 
of the great Lake Tchad, in Nigritia, subsis: 
almost entirely upon the fish with which it i+ 
so bounteously stocked, and are almost as much 
at home in the water. Amongst the severai 
curious methods employed by them in taking the 
fish is that depicted in the illustration. Two 
large gourds are fastened one at each end of a 
stout bamboo, across which sits the fisherman. 
Using his hands and feet as paddles, he slowly 
advances towards a line of nets which he has 
placed in the water, the lower edges weight. 
with bags of sand, and the upper kept on tiv 
surface fy floats made of the ever-uscful bambev. 
Frightened by the splashing he purposely makes. 
the fish are driven towards the vertical wall uf 
network, and become fixed in its meshes. When 
the Kenambooan has reached the net he draws 
it carefully ‘to the surface, kills the fish with 
the short club he carries, and, throwing them 
into the gourds, paddles to the shore as soon as 
the power of flotation of his curious raft is 
seriously diminished by the weight placed on it. 

Observe the singular throwing-weapon used 
by the Neam-nam tribe, shown at the bottot: 
left-hand corner of the illustration. It is mad. 
of a flat piece of iron about the thickness of 3 
sword-blade, increasing a little at the band!, 
the curious projecting blades being sharpened to 
a razor-like Keonnese Three or four of these a: 
attached to a small handle on the inside 0! 
his shield, so that when attacking the foc he can 
rapidly snatch them and hurl them at ii. 
adversary, This he does with such swiftness that 
several are often skimming through the air a: 
once. As the weapon leaves his hand he gives :: 
a peculiar twisting motion, which causes it, 02 
striking, to inflict most frightful wounc-. 
Should the enemy escape these flying weapo: 
and come to closer quarters, he has his _stror 
well-made spear, with its large leaf-shay.~i 
blade, with which to defend himself; and :? 
this fails, there yet remains the heavy carve | 
double-edged knife which he carries in lis 
girdle, hilt downwards. His shield is ve 
narrow, aud is principally used for warding: «:! 
the arrows of his foe. This is done by a cex- 
terous twist of the wrist. 

Here is our friend the Bushman, whose tiny 
bow and arrows were described in the last artic. . 
Armed only with this puny weapen, 
yet necessary for him to hunt down the sw 
and keen-scented ostrich, and to do this he 
ecourse to the ruse represented in the ex 
ing. He prepares the skin of an ostrich, 
which the legs have been removed, by 
a kind of framework which easily fits bis sk- 
ders, and which can be thrown olf, if neces~. 
in a moment. Then, plentifully chalking 


' yellow legs, he gets into the skin and ruts 


stick up the neck thereof. Next be gets v 
to leeward of a flock of ostriches, and 
makes his way towards them. Like m,. 
savages, the Bushman is an admirable m 
and taking care not to advance straight tow: 


; the birds, which would undoubtedly put t.. 


all on the gui vire, he runs about from sil.” 


Pap 
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side, putting his head to the ground every now 
and then as if feeding, imitating the motions of 
an ostrich so well that even the suspicious birds 
at last lower their heads and forget all about 
the newcomer. By degrees he gets near enough 
to let fly his arrow, when he drops the stick 
which supports the head, thus releasing both 
hands, and the next moment one of the flock 
feels a sharp prick somewhere in his anatomy. 
OMf scampers the wounded ostrich, followed by 
the remaining birds, but he has not gone many 
yards before the poison does its work, and ho 
falls to the ground, soon to breathe his last. 
The ostriches stand stupidly staring at the 
dead bird, whilst the Bushman creeps up, 
launches another arrow, and the same scenc is 
renewed. This happens again and again, until 
the ostriches become suspicious and show signs 
of attacking the interloper, whom they begin | 
hazily to connect with the misfortunes which 
are befalling them. As soon as the Bushman 
sees this he runs rapidly round to windward of 
the flock, throws off his disguise, and sends 
arrow upon arrow after the retreating birds, 
frightened half ont of their wits by the sight in 
their midst as well as by the somewhat power- 
ful smell of their enemy. | 
Amongst the most bloodthirsty pirates that 
have ever disgraced the name of humanity are 
the terrible Sea Dyaks who in generations past, 
and even in certain parts at the present day, 
have made the Malay Archipelago a place to be | 
avoided at any risk by the voyager in the Jn- j 
dian Ocean or the China Sea. Woe. betide the 
becalmed merchantman sighted by one of their 
immense prahus, Death or life-long slavery is 
the inevitable fate of her crew. Several terrible 
wenpons are wielded by the Dyak, the one on 
whose efficient use they most pride themselves | 
being the parang, with which the gentleman in 
the engraving is enjoying himself after his own 
peenliar fashion. It is a heavy weapon of ex- 
quisitely tempered steel, doubtless forged from 
a square bar of tho metal gradually beaten out 
broader and broader as it nears the point. A 
curious and awkward-looking bend is given to it 
a short distance from the hilt, but this appa- 
rently awkward bend is one of its chicf advan- 
tages. Owing to it, if is next to impossible, 
when holding the parang by the hilt, to make 
anything but a drawing cut, and everybody 
knows the advantage this hus over a simple 
chop. - The severance of the head from the 
Doily of an enemy at one blow is no unusual 
feat, and the Dyaks are wont to exhibit their 
prowess by cutting clean throngh a pig as it 
runs past them, and burying the blade of the 
weapon itself deep in the ground. The parang 
is so heavy that a blow from it would crack a 
skull or break a limb, and when to this weight 
is added the keenness of a razor, it may readily 
be imugined that the wounds it inflicts are of a 
dreadful description. The parang is also used 
for woodcutting and other domestic purposes. 
When this is the case, it is held by the square 
part of the blade, and forms a most effective 
chopper. It may bo said to be the national 
weapon of Borneo, and it would be something 
quite extraordinary to find a Dyak who did not | 
carry one in its wooden sheath at his side. Inj 
spite of the fact that these Dyaks are such ter- 
riblo pirates, when not engaged in what may be 
called their trade their honesty and truthfal- 
ness are something wonderful, and would put to 
shame the" inhabitants of many civilised | 
countries, to say nothing of tho ‘‘noble 
savage” in general, whose thievish and lying 
propensities form, perhaps, the most pronounce 
traits of his character. Instances are given of 
snch scrupulous honesty that when numbers of 
yaks visited the house of a traveller it was an 
unknown thing for a singie article to be miss- 
ing, and even the scraps of paper or crooked 
pins which had been thrown down as usele: 
were not taken away ; but the natives, pic! 
them up, would bring them to the traveller and 
ask for them as a great favour. Most boys have 
read of the head-hunting expeditions of Dyaks. 
Terrible as these expeditions are, the Dyak yors 
upon them simply because it is the custom, and 


| governed Sarawak, quite put down the practice 


by imposing a heavy fine for every human head 
which was taken, and during the twelve years of 
his rule, apart from these expeditions, there was 
only one case of munier, and that was com- 
mitted by a stranger who had been adopted into 
the tribe. 
T. C,H 
—_-—_+-e-¢—___- 


A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA. 


‘TS Portland’s rocky isle, in fays‘of yoro, 
The gossips oft would tell in nightly tale 
Of vessels wrecked upon that dangerous shore, 
And listen to the rising of the gale, 
And wish their dog, of lion heart and name, 
Still lived to battle with their stormy main. 


For Portland had a name both far and wide 
For dogs well trained and of a noble breed ; 
’Twas theirs to stem the dangers of the tide, 
To bear a rope to seamen in their need, 
Which fastened to the barque by vigorous 
hand, 
ahs brave imperilled crew might reach the 
land. 


One night so loudly did the tempest blow, | 
FE’en seamen never heard 2 stormier blast, 

The dogs turned cowards, and refused to go, 
To bravest hearts then hone seemed almost 


Past, 
When an old mariner called ont alond 
For Lion, through the now assembled 
crowd. 


“Oh! Lion is done up; ’tis vain to try 
Tf his old breast could battle such 4 wave ; 
Full well he carned his happy liberty, 
For many aone he’s rescued from the grave. 
He can do nothing now.”—‘ Yet call him 
here, 
He never yet gave symptom of base fear.” 


Old Lion answered to the eager call, 
All eyes were fastened on the aged hound, 
And. hope in him was slight—and yet their 


all; 
When, lo! again that deep and dismal 
sound, 2 
Lion at once his noble head uprears— 
The minute guns have burst upon his ears. 


No need was there to cheer him or to urge— 
The rope he seizes, dashes in the deep, 
And bravely does he battle with the surge, 
And onward, onward still his pathway keep, 
Till he has reached the sinking vessel's side 
With the blessed aid he bore her through 
the tide. 


No marvel that all Portland men should hail 
The name of Lion with a swelling breast, 


wail, ms 
Grieve that the brave and noble dog's at 
rest, 
And that the shipwrecked on that angry sore 
Can never hepe his timely succour more. 
MJ. 2. 


[This evert happened not long before the 
writer and her family were staying at Weymouth 
in 1821-2.] 


BOYS I HAVE KNOWN. 


IL.—JACK. 
By tHe Opp FeEttow. 

Jess His other name I never discovered, 
oJ nor dil he. I made his acquaintance 
without an introduction by tumbling over him 
one evening in the winter as he lay curled up 
en my doorstep, causing me to make my arrival 
known by a knock at the door with my head as 
I fell, instead of by the more ordinary signal of 


not from any innate bloodthirstiness. Si 
Brooke, who so wonderfully and sucee: 


the knocker. The noise awoke the sleeper, who 
ejaculated instantaneously, 


“Gimme a copper!" 

I was hurt physically and mentally, and told 
the boy I had no coppers (which was, I after- 
wards found, a mis-statement), and that he had 
no right to go to sleep on my doorstep. He ran 
away at once, and I regretted his departure 
instantly, for I wanted to salve my conscience 
by giving him a trifle, and telling him he might 
sleep on the step the rest of the night, as 1 
should not be going ont again. Besides, on 
reflection, I remembered that as I only rented 
the gronnd floor, I was scareely justitied in 
calling it m2 doorstep. 

However, it was not long before I saw him 
again. Mine was a corner house, and Jack 
established himself next morning as the sweeper’ 
of the crossing of the side street. He way a 
strange-looking little chap, and during break- 
fast | amused myself with watching him over 
my paper. He looked abont eleven years oltL 
(lL found out later that he was fifteen), he had. 
No cap, no shirt, no shoes or stockings, no—but 
perhaps it would take less time to say what he 
had. A pair of ragged trousers, a sort of jersey, 
and a long-tailed coat with only one tail, com- 
pleted his costume, unless he could be said to 
wear his broom. 

On secon thoughts he could not be said to 
wear his broom, which had long ago been worn 
out. It was a complete sham, nothing was left 
but the handle and a couple of inches of stump 
tied on with string. But that did not matter 
to Jack, as he enly made a pretence of using it. 
If a passenger approached he made a few irregu- 
lar swoops with it, and made up for his idleness 
as a sweeper by his energy as a beggar. 1 
determined that when I went out I would not 
give him anything, nor did I. 

I did not speak to him for a week, thongh he 
often accosted me. Tired by his importunity, | 
stopped one morning, pointed out to him that 
his crossing was decidedly the muddiest picce 
of road in sight, and asked how he could expect 
reward for doing nothing. 

“*T ain’t got no broom,” he said. 

‘Look here, my lad, I'll give you sixpence 


*| to buy ono. Now let me see this crossing clean 


when I return.” 

He pocketed the money with a grin ; at least, 
he disposed of it, for he hadn't any pockets, ‘I 
believe. When I came back in the afternoon it 
was raining slightly. Jack had disappeared, 
and the crossing was worse than ever. 

He did not return for nearly a week; by that 
time the weather had changed and the roads 
were clean, so he turned up again. To my 
surprise, he had a new broom and the old one as 
well. In the intervals of business he improvised 
a very tolerable pair of stilts out of them, greatly 
to the admiration of: some equally com- 
panions. Then he and another boy each took a 
breom and had a tournament outside my win- 
dow. 

I had become interested in this young vaga- 
bond for somé reason, and inveigled him one 


And, whe they hear the wind and waters ; day into my passage. We were tolerable friends 


by this time, for 1 often gave hima penny. I 
determined to try and awaken some sort of 
moral responsibility in his breast. 

“Jack,” I said, ‘‘ why do you think I give 
you money ?” 

“«°Cos you likes to,” he replied. 

His reply gave my conscience a prick, but I 
eontinued, “* Why do you only come to sweep 
when it’s fine and dry, and go away directly it’s 
muddy?” 

“ain't got no boots,” he answered. 

“Will you come and work properly if I give. 
you some moncy to buy a pair?” 

“Yes,” 

I gave him.a shilling and he departed. Next 
morning, as I glanced over my paper to see if he 
were at his post, I saw a pair of legs in the air, 
terminating in a pair of new (?) boots. Jack 
had stood on bis head to show me that my con- 
fidence had not been abused. 

As spring advanced Jack spent more time at 
my corner. Business was slack during the day, 
and he frequently was hard driven for amuse- 
ment. Ido not know what he would have done 
had he not been fond of gymnastics. There 
was a lamp-post at the coruer of the pavement 
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that was soon in a state of high polish from the 
friction caused by his sliding down it. He 
nearly frightened my servant into a fit by hang- 
ing from the cross-bar by his legs. He was as 
auch at home on the area railings as a sparrow, 
and might be frequently seen hooked on to a 
spike at the top, just like a milk-can left to be 
«tlled for. But no one ever called for Jack. 
Ilia great ambition seemed to be to get his feet 
on the railings whilst holding the lamp-post 
with his hands, but as the pavement was at 
Jeast three inches wider than his utmost stretch, 
there did pot appear to be much chance of his 
accomplishing the feat till he grew taller. 

He surprised me one day by slipping through 
the railings and dropping into the area to recover 
his broom which he had dropped. I at first 
thought of remonstrating with him, but it 
occurred to me that he probably wanted a meal 
vather badly if he could get himself between 
those narrow railings, so I told the girl to give 
him one, which she did under protest. 

I may mention incidentally that his boots 
had lovg ago disappeared. They hurt his feet, 
he told me. 

Jack's biography is hearly over. I had spoken 
to some benevolent friends about him with the 
édea of trying te get him into a training-ship or 
soine school. However, he disappeared before 
anything could be done, and I feared that he had 
got scent of my intentions and departed from 
the neighbourhood. Unfortunately the truth 
avas more disappointing still. I discovered, after 
some amount of inquiry, that he and three 
ther boys had couunitted a robbery, for which 
he was sent for four years to a reformatory. 

Something more than mere ‘‘smartness” is 
needful for success in life, and principle and 
precociousness do not always go hand-in-hand. 


ea ee 
FIREWORK PIE FOR A PICNIC. 


By Dr. Scorrern. 


AYING some time ago taught you— 
at least, those amongst you willing 
and desirous to be taught—how to make an 
artificial spider that, when touched, should go 
off with a bang, 1 will presently teach you how 
to make a firework pie. 

But first adverting to those spiders, I will 
vefer to many letters the Editor was good enough 
to forward to me, and which were sent him by 
various boy operators who, for one reason or 
other, could not succeed. ‘They were in every 
case written by inattentive experimenters who 
did not mind what they were told, and whom I 
forewarn that, unless they master this habit of 
inattention, will never succeed in anything they 
undertake throughout life. 

Science, even in its sports or its instructions 
about sports, is always precise. The thing 
weaut is always the thing stated, and not some- 


‘ form of definition what a poison is. 


thing more or less about that thing. Thus 
when I wrote about those spiders, telling the 
operator to take iodine, and do so-and-so with 
the iodine, I had not tincture of iodine in my 
mind, but the exact thing—iodine. Yet quite 
a number of boys wrote to state they had fol- 
lowed instructions literally, but could not suc- 
ceed; then presently letting out the further 
intimation that they had employed tincture of 
iodine, one young gentleman giviug the excel- 
leut reason that no solid iodine, as he called it, 
could be ‘‘obtained in the locality” where he 
resided. 

Anothet bafch of letters refers to the subject 
of danger, from explosion and from poisoniug. 
Now 1 am not aware that anybody can abso- 
lutely frank himself against danger, whatever he 
may do or leave undone ; but the most danger- 
ous fellows, so far 1s I have scen—dangerous to 
onlookers no less than themselves—are the tre- 
mulous, timid ones, especially if students of 
chemistry, subject to alarm, unsteady-handed, 
having no faith in their ability to master the 
conditions of safety in whatever operations they 
are conducting. In bathing, ridiug, even walk- 
ing, there is some latent danger; and if any 
mo!ly-coddled boy were to lie always a-bed for 
presumed safety, he would not escapo the 
danger, nay, the certainty, of bed-sores. 

Next, as to the subject of poisoning. Is this, 
that, or the other substance poisonous ?—is 
iodine, for instance, poisonous? some people 
thoughtlessly inquire, expecting a simple ‘tyes” 
or “no” for reply. My fine fellows, perhaps 
Sir Robert Christison is the highest authority 
on poisons this gencration has produced, who, 
in the latest edition of his standard work on 
poisons, expresses his inability to state in the 
Some of 
you boys may perhaps think it easy to do so ; 
try your hand at it, then, and see how miscrably 
you will fail. To put the matter plainly, be- 
tween you and me, let nobody set about learn- 
ing chemistry—and I am not writing for mere 
careless, idle lads—or working even a simple 
chemical problem, if he must first trouble him- 


| self ubout the questions, Is this, that, or the 


other a dangerous substance !—is this. that, or 
the other poisonous The real practical ques- 
tions are, Is the thing dangerous under condi- 
tions specitied, or poisonous under the same? 
Master clearly the conditions of safety and 
danger—and no boy not willing to take this 
trouble should ever dabble in chemicals—then 
go ahead tirmly and faithfully. 

Well, the promised pyrotechnic pie,—it is 
time that I tell you about it. The pie is of 
such description that if you cut down through 
the crust, something inside, to be described 
presently, immediately takes fire, much to the 
operator's surprise, as well as to the surprise of 
those around if they be not let into the secret, 
which it is occasionally both polite and prudent 
todo. Having once struck tire, of course it is 
possible to ignite apy firework combustible one 
may have chosen to put into the pis, aud here 
opens a large field of discretion. 

Did you ever reflect by what fine gradations 
fun runs into mischief? It is so here. Wil- 
lingly, nay, pleasurably, can I for the brief 
time of writing fancy myself a boy again, enter- 
iog by stretch of imagination into a boy’s fun— 
ay, sad to confess, occasionally into a boy’s mis- 
chief. To pen mischief is a serious thing ; to 
print it, still more serious; but as for fun, a 
certain amount of it is good ; so in telling you 
the fun of our pyrotechnic pie, see—like the 
sensible boys thut you arc—that you do not 
pass the salutary line that separates fun from 
mischief. 

If you make such a pie for exhibition at any 
house other than your own, good manners would 
of course not permit you to do so without per- 
mission of the lady or gentleman of the house ; 
if at your own house stop short of alarming the 
carver or the onlookers, merely making it your 
aim to puzzle them. 

‘Ah, lack a day! how well I can preach to 
you, but how ill that preaching squares with my 
first manufacture of such a pie! To confess the 
truth, when the notion first came into my head 
I was no boy at all, but decidedly a young man, 


and instead of stopping short at mere fun I 
created decided alarm. My object was punish- 
ment, and you shall judge if the punishment 
awas merited. 

I knew a German musician, a flute-player, a 
decided gourmet if not a gourmand, and neta 
little selfish and churlish to boot. He had a w 
of eating al] he could lay hands on, and leaviuy 
the veriest scraps for his long-suffering wife. 
1 have heard him apologise thus: ‘‘ I vill 
de chicken because she strengthen de breati:, 
and vithout breath I could not blow and make 
the monish to puy you rhindfleisch.” 

One day, hearing him expatiate thus, I said, 
with my sweetest sinile, ‘‘ Don't provide apy- 
thing for dinner next Saturday—I’ll send_ you a 
pie.” He rubbed his hands and licked his lips 
asking, ‘* Wot for ting vas in de pie?” = ** Wait 
till you cut it, my dear sir,” I said. ‘‘ We in 
England have a proverb which says the proof ct 
tue pudding is in the eating, ard the same 
remark applies to pies.” He looked at me in- 
quiringly, but my bearing was inscrutable. 

He hesitated, then spoke the one word that 
Germans always speak when mildly acquiescing 
in something the full purport of which they dv 
not actually kuow. 

He slowly ejaculated the one short worl, 
“S01” 

Accordingly it was all arranged. Havinz 
sent on the pie in advance, I arrived just as the 
cloth had been laid. My victim—for so I pre- 
sume to call himn—was looking intently at the 
pie, which he scanned right hungrily. 

We sat down, and my host stuck his kuife 
into the crust, when bang! crack ! bang! the 
whole crust blew off, and quite a nest of crackers 
flew out. The victim, starting up, rau to a 
corner for refuge, but the crackers appeared to 
follow him—they danced all over the rom, 

“*Dere’s some jokes I like not!” he shouted, 
as soon as he could speak ; then, putting his hat 
op, rushed wildly out of the room. 

Young gentlemen, if this was not mischief, it 
was fun on the very verge of mischief. You 
may make a pie, but don't put such a magazine 
of crackers into it. Now for the directions. 

First choose a pie-dish, big or little, us yea 
please ; then lay a crust over the dish, aud 
bake. Of course, the dish must contain son.c- 
thing to support the crust. Sand answers very 
well, sawdust just as well, When the pie 1 
baked and has cooled, carefully remove the 
crust without breaking apy part of it; whea 
removed put it aside. 

Next provide yourself with a few, say a dozer, 
capillary glass tubes about the diameter of a 
large hog's bristle. It you have attended to in- 
structions given some way back for glass-blow- 
ing, the making of these tubes will be found a 
very easy affair. If yeu have nof attended you 
cannot make them at all—which is your fault. 
and not mine. 

The intent of these glass tubes is to charre 
them about three parts full with oil of vitric!. 
which jlease handl- 
carefully, = young 
chemist, eeping 
hands and eyes frovi 
it ; the careless should 
leave it alone. Then 
melt and squeeze 
either end, so that the 
oil of vitriol cannet 
come out except a 
tube be broken. Of 
course, you will know 
how to get a fluid 
into a capillary tale. 
You ought to knox, 
but I will show you. 

This test-tube con- 
tains oil of vitriol, in 
which the capillary 
tube is immersed up 
t> the leval (a), when 
=, the oil of vitriol ris 
x}to that level. 

Ee” When this is seen to 
have occurred, the end (4) of the capillary trie 
is fused by a spirit-lamp flame, and squeezed 
with a pair of forceps, so as to insure perfet 
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closure. 
externally by successive bits of blotting-paper ; 
finally the end yet open is fused and sealed 
exactly like the other. 

Such are the steps to be taken, but before 
doing so it will be necessary to determine how 
long your tubes are to be. This will depend 
upon the dimensions of your pie-dish. The’ 
intent is to envelop each of these tnbes in a 
little sheath of paper, holding a mixture of 
chlorate of potash and lump-sugar—a mixtare 
which ignites when brought into contact with oil ; 
of vitriul. So now the device speaks for itself :— 


It is then removed and wiped clean H 


Assuming this oval to represent the contour of 
the pie, then some of your capillaries must lie 


the long way, others the short way. as will be xcept in case of a greensward picnic pie. 


The 


evident ; and remember the capillaries must ignition charge of sugar and chlorate makes quite 


3 


a 


| lage. 


‘These sheaths are made of paper, but thin, 
and are about the size of small goose-quills. 

As for the charge, it is a mixture of chlorate 
of potash and powdered lump-sugar, as I have 
told you. What proportions did you say? Try 
for yourself, remembering that, if on firing, a 
considerable black mass remain, you rust add , 
more chlorate. Shake in the composition quite 
lightly, then gently slide in to the proper dis- 
tance a charged and sealed capillary. 

As for crackers, I would not recommend them 


| 


not be quite up to measurement, inasmuch as 
the real attachment at a and 0d is by means of 
the extremities of paper sheath; these being 
stuck to the sides of the dish by glue or muci- 


flame and smoke enough to cause surprise, and, 
moreover, does not smell objectionable. A pinch 
of benzoic acid may be added to the mixture of 
sugar and chlorate, when the smell is balsamic 
and refined. See well that your sugar is quite 
dry before using it. 

The crust of the pie is to be fastened down to 
the dish with either glue or gum-arabic muci- 
lage. Altogether my pie, you will perhaps say, 
is one of delicate manufacture. Yes, agreed ; 
but all chemical manipulation is delicate, and 
certain boys I have seen, whose fingers are all 
thumbs, will never make experimental chemists. 
It is not for them I write, but for those who are 
able and willing to learn. 

The safe way of storing and using chemicals 
has already been fully explained and insisted on 
in these columns ; and boys who cannot or wilk 
not carefully follow instructions should turm 
their attention to other pursuits. Chemistry is. 
not for them, any more than would be ento- 


' mology, with its cyanide bottle, or indeed any 


of the sciences, 


THE VOYAGE OF THE EVANGELIST; 
OR, CANOE TRAVELLING UPON THE RIVERS AND COASTS OF AUSTRALASIA. 


A ate February 20th. —At length the day 

dawned, streaks of light showed themselves 
in the east, and at last the sun rose. Red and 
angry-looking, the orb of day rose out of the ; 
bosom of the ocean, indicating that strong | 
winds, perhaps a gale, might be expected before | 
long. I paddled the canoe once again towards | 
the'narrows. On one sido of the entrance was 
a sandpit, on the other a line of low cliffs, 
beyond the calm waters of Blackman’s Bay, my 
highway to Hobart Town. But the crested 
waves rolled over each other through the nar- 
rows, while upon the sandpit the swell rolled j 
into surf with a noise louder than ever. What 
was to be done? I now felt the rising wind ; it | 
was north-east, right ahead for Maria Island. 1 
made up my mind to run ont of the bay and follow 
the const towards Forestier's Peninsula, and 
land at the first safe spot. 

The sail was hoisted, and my little vessel, | 
with the wind on the beam, dashed out of | 
Marian Bay and passed in safety the ‘‘ High 
Rocks,” the south-east point of the bay. I then 
opened up a line of coast exposed to the roll of 
the sea; its name [ found cnt afterwards was 
Two Mile Beach Bay. I noticed that the corner 
of the bay nearest to me was sheltered by some 
projecting rocks, and a thick masa of kelp 
xeemed to break the force of the sea in that 
particular place. 

I determined to sail the canoe through the 
surf and elfect a landing in tho corner of the 
bay. First I took the freenation to tie the 
canoe’s painter to the paddle, keeping it under 
my hand. 

Pressing my foot on the rodder-iron, the 
canoe’s bow turned towards the beach ; at the 
same time easing off the sheet of the sail, for ; 
the wind was now on the quarter, once more 
I drew near to broken water; a wave breke 
under me, sweeping the canoe on towards the 
beach, seeming to try hard at the same time to 
turn the little vessel broadside to the sea, but 
with hand and foot pressing the rudder-lines I 
managed to keep the canoe end-on for the beach. 
Once again the foam dashed and tambled about 
me, and then with flowing sail the canoe dashed 
up on the beach, landing softly on the seaweed 
as I jumped out in the shallow water, and in 
another moment had my vessel above the roll 
of the sea, landing on the beach about seven 
o'clock, after a sitting of twenty-tive hours in the 
canoe, 

As I carried my luggage up the beach towards 
a grassy hank lying at the foot of the sandhills, 
1 was very thankful to find myself so well out 


| but on going down to it I found it empty and 


| carry) about a mile along the beach. 


By tug Rey. Frep. C. B. Fairey. 
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of my difficulties, especially as I felt sure that , 
a gale of wind was threatened by the angry 
appearance of the rising suo. 

After getting my luggage laid out on the 
grassy ledge, I dragged the canoe up also, and | 
then setting up the Rob Roy stove, in five 
minutes sat down to my pint of hot cocoa and a 
good breakfast. 

Breakfast over, the first thing was to look 
about me. Climbing up the hill which lay | 
behind my camping-ground, I noticed that 
inside the line of the sandhills there seemed to 
be a lagoon partly dry. The thought. occurred 
to me, would. it be possible, partly by the help 
of the lagoon, to get the canoe over to Black- 
man's Bay? I resolved to explore the neigh- | 
bourhood. Taking some biscuits and cheese 
with me, and my paddle, I made my way upa' 
valley, in the bottom of which the ground was 
swampy and in some places covered with shallow 
water. The bush had been cleared from under- , 
growth and was open, the trees being scattered, 
and among them I was glad to see sheep and 
young cattle feeding. The hill to my right I 
found very rocky. At some distance from the 
beach I came to a good water-hole, and was glad 
to refresh myself with a drink of water. Re- 
suming my journey, I followed the valley, kee 
ing above the low parts, and with the hill 
within sight, after travelling ahout three miles 
Thad the pleasure of secing the waters of the 
south arm of Blackman’s Bay stretched ont 
before me. I could see no house near, so I fol- 
lowed the bay round, walking on the sides of the 
hill in the sheep tracks, and at length I reached 
a point of high land, and came in sight of the 
narrows, It was now blowing a strong breeze 
from the west. Under the point I saw an old 
house, and thought my troubles were ended, 


forsaken, and there was no sign of any other 
habitation on this side of the bay. On the 
farther shore I could see a number of farm- 
houses, but they were beyond my reach as long 
as the canoe lay where she did, by the sca six 
miles from the point upon which I stood. 

The only thing I could do wus to retrace my 
steps and endeavonr to carry er drag the canoe 
over to Blackman’s Bay. By the time I reached 
the water-hole 1 was very tired, and was very 
glad to be able te quench my thirst. It was, 
nearly four o’clock in the afternoon when I again 
reached the canoe. After taking something to : 
eat I set to work. The first thing I did was to 
carry some of my Juggage (as much as cou 

then 


commenced the toil of dragging the canoe to 
the same spot. Once I attempted to carry the- 
little craft on my back, but the wind caught it, 
and ‘it was with difficulty that I saved it from 
being dashed to the ground. 

Having reached the spot where I left my lug- 
gage, the canoe was dragged up the sandbank, 
across a mud flat, aud then about a quarter of u 
mile into the bush, and then 1 brought over the 
luggage Icft on the beach. It was by this time- 
seven o'clock, and I was tired out. I thought I 


j would take my provision box and cooking 


machine and go to the water-hole to get my 
supper, and then return and sleep in the canoe. 
It was now dusk, and in leaving the canoe I 
must have taken the wrong direction, for in 
about a quarter of an hour I found that I could 
not find the water-hole. 

Wandering about among the trees, the farther 
I went the more useless seemed the search. The 
wind had risen, and was now blowing hard from 
the west. I was very thirsty, my tongue being 
parched and dry after the Tove of the after- 
noon. At last I said to myself, “I will put 
down this box while I take a look round,” and 
noticing a piece of broken fencing o posite the 
large tree where I left the box, ri It sure of 
being able to find the place again. Wandering. 
away J found, after a time, that I had now lost my 
provision box, for there seemed other large trees 
and broken pieces of fencing about the place. 
Jt was half an ho@r befory I recovered my pro- 

ity. It must be understood that I was not 
lost, because I could always find my way to the 
beach guided by the sound of the sea breaking. 
on the shore. My great want now was water, 
and hoping to find some swampy ground near 
the shore, or to be able to take a fresh start fur 
tho water-hole, I made for the beach. 

It was nearly uine gclock when 1 came ont 
of the bush and reach the open land near the 
bench. It was of course quite dark. 1 was sur- 
prised to find myself near some fences. Coming. 
to a moist piece of land, I set to work to scoop 
out the black clay with my hand, hoping to 
reach water, but after making a hole as deep as 
my arm would allow me I could find no water. 
Rising off my knees, what was my astonishinent 
to see a light. Thinking it might be a bush- 
fire I looked again; it was in the direction of” 
the sea. Tho light burnt steadily ¢ it must lv 
in a house. Leaving my box and covking-stove 
by a fence, I started off for the light. My hopes 
rising every moment, I jumped fences, climbed 
sandhills, passed outbuildings, and when I dis- 


| covered a long, low building, from onc of the: 
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windows of which the light shone, it was with 
feelings of gratitude toa kind Providence that 
I leaped the garden fence and gave a loud rap 
with my fist at the door. I heard a shuffling of 
feet ; a few moments afterwards a tall young 
man opened the door. I said, ‘I am not a 
shipwrecked sailor, but I am next door to one.” 
The reply was, ‘‘Oh, you must be the gentle- 
man who is journeying round the coast in a 
canoe.” ‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘and if you will kindly 
give me a drink of water I shall be thankful 
indeed.” i 

I was ushered into a lighted room and found 
myself the centre of a surprised group; the 
young lady wife of my host, her young cousin 
—a girl of fifteen—a young man who acted as 
skepherd, and a boy who worked about the 
house. I was not very presentable; my hand 
was black with digging in the clay, I had no 
coat on—having left it in the canoe ; but I was 
received with the greatest kindness by Mr. and | 
Mrs. Allison, and the hearty reception I met 
with at Lagoon Bay, Foresticr’s Peninsula, will, 
I trust, never be forgotten by me. 


which most persons would be unfamiliar. It 
has been explained that the whole of the float- 
ing body is drawn downwards by the action of 


G 


C.c. OF SHIP 


Boyce. or water 
SiseLaceD 


| stead of being symmetrical, as it is when she is 
at rest. The centre of gravity of the fluid dis- 
| placed then shifts from the central line of the 


gravity, and would go vertically downwards to 
the bottom if it were not held up by the water. 
The water pushes it up, and it has been seen 
that the water pushes it up exactly as much as 

ravity pulls it down. Now if these two forces 
did not exactly oppose each other in the lines in 
which they act, as well as in amount, the vessel 
must turn round. The fact that she does not 


turn round, but floats upright, convinces us that | 


the two sets of forces are exactly equal and 
opposite, Each set of forces, viz., those which 
draw the body down by the action of gravity— 
i.e., all the weights, and those which push the 
body up, through the effort of the sea to fill up 
the hole which the ship makes, can be repre- 
sented by a single force. The ship could be held 
up, at rest and upright, by a strong finger 
applied at a balancing point. This balancing 
point, if it is on the surface of the ship, is ver- 
tically under the centre of gravity of the entire 
ship. If all the Zi/ting force were applied there, 
the ship would be suspended at rest. 

In the same way, if the ship retained its 
form, but were deprived of all weight, then the 
fluid could still be kept displaced by a strong 
finger pressing downwards in this same line 
with a force equal to that due to the weight of 


After a refreshing wash, and obtaining the 
loan of one of Mr. Allison’s coats, I sat down 
with my new friends to supper. The kettle had 
been put on the fire and tea was made. I do 
not think I ever tasted tea so refreshing, and— | 
I will tell you a secret—I think I drank five 
large cups of tea, and my kind hostess sat 
smilingly pouring them ont one after another. | 
My only excuse is that I had been so terribly 
thirsty during the evening. 

It was now nearly eleven o'clock. Shaking 
hands and bidding good-night to all, I was con- 
<lucted by Mr, Allison to a comfortable bedroom, 
and I need hardly say that after the labours of | 
the day I enjoyed a profound night's rest, 

(To be continued.) 
NO, 
OUR IRONCLADS, AND WHY 
THEY FLOAT. 
By NarHanien Barnapy, ¢.8., DinEcTor oF 
Navan Construction. 
PART II. 
uy does a ship float upright ? 
W When a body floats at rest in a fluid, 
the centre of gravity of the body and the centre | 
of gravity of the fluid displaced lie in the same | 
vertical line. 

A ship having stability floats upright because 
she is so designed and built and loaded that 
these two centres so change their relative 
positions when the ship is inclined to a reason- 
able amount from her upright position, that she | 
cannot rest, but tends at once to come back to | 
the upright position in which the natural law | 
is satisfied, and the two centres are again verti- 
cally over each other. 

This tendency to come to the upright position 
is called the ship's ‘‘ stability.” It is generally | 
small in amount for small inclinations from the | 
upright, so that it is not difficult to incline the | 
ship a little towards one side pr the other, but | 
it is a tendency which become stronger in pro- | 
portion as the inclination is increased, so that | 
‘while a small force might hold the ship a little 
way from the upright, a large force is required 
to hold her inclined at larger angles. This 
peculiarity in a ship or boat is often mistnder- 
stood, and because a boat inclines when people 
move about in it there is an alarm lest it should 
go over, asachair or a teble might when dis- 
turbed. But in fact it will be found that 
whereas the chair or table opposes inclination 
most when upright, and its resistance becomes 
less as the inclination increases, it is just the | 
reverse with a ship or boat of the usual form so | 
long as the ‘ gunwale,” or top of the side of the | 
ship or boat, is kept above the water. After | 
this enters the water the boat may fill and_cap- 
size, and capsizing even if it does not fill, a 
point is soon ,reached after the edge of the deck 
enters the water, beyond which the resistance to | 
inclination decreases, as it does in the chair or | 


table. | 
It is somewhat difficult to make this clear 
tvithout the use of language and ideas with | 


| all the upward forces are concentrated. 


| she is so loaded or not is apparent at once. 


the ship. This, therefore, is the line in which 
In this 
line lies the centre of gravity of the water dis- 
placed by the ship. 

The exact position of these two centres of 
gravity as regards height is of great import- 
ance. If the bottom of the ship were made of 
lead, and the top of the ship of brown paper, 
then the centre of gravity of the ship might lie 
quite half way down between the water and the 
keel. But the centre of gravity of the water 
displaced must, from the form of the hole which 
the ship makes in the water, be nearer to the 
water than the keel, so that in this case the 
centre of gravity of the ship would be below the 
the centre of gravity of the water displaced. 

In practice this is never so. The upper part 
of the ship is too heavy to admit of it, and the 
centre of gravity of the ship is always found 
above the centre of gravity of the displaced 
water, 

If the loading of the ship is such as to bring 
the centre of gravity very high, and too far 
above the centre of gravity of the displaced fluid, 
tne ship will at once turn over if inclined by 
the least amount from the upright. 
If 
the ship floats upright at all, then, in ships and 
boats of ordinary form, it is certain that the 
distance between these two centres is within the 
limit which provides that the force which resists 
oversetting will go on increasing in amount as 
the inclination increases, until the top of the 
sides of the ship reaches the water, and even 
beyond that if the water is still kept out by a 

eck, . 
The reason of this is, that when the ship in- 
clines, the form of the hole which she makes in 
the water changes, and becomes lopsided in- 


Whether | 


| ship towards the protuberance on the immersed 
side ; the fluid forces concentrate themselves, 
and act vertically upwards through the centre 
| of gravity of the displaced water, and are thus 
| acting on one side of the ship’s central line, and 
this side is always the depressed side. The 
downward forces still act through the centre of 
ravity of the ship, which rewains in the central 
ine. There are thus two equal and opposite 
concentrated forces, one acting downwards 
through a point in the central line of the ship, 
while the other acts upwards through a point 
on one side of the central line. This obliges 
| the ship to go back again to the upright posi- 
tion, unless a steady force, such as wind on the 
sails, holds it inclined. In that case the fluid 
pressure acts constantly against the force of the 
wind, and strives to push the ship upright. 
When the inclining force of the wind, and the 
upward push of the fluid, balance each other, 
the ship sails through the water at a fixed iucli 
nation. The ship cannot go any farther over 
unless the force of the wind increases ; if it does, 
and the sail is not reduced in amount, then the 
| ship inclines farther, until the greater resist- 
ance of the fluid pressure at the greater incl. 
tion again balances the wind force. 

The vertical line drawn upwards through the 
centre of gravity of the displaced water, when 
that centre is moved out from the central line 
of the ship by a small inclination, cuts or meets 
| the centeal line of the ship, in which the centre 
of gravity of the ship lies, at a point called the 
“metacentre.” If the ship has any righting 
power, this point will lie above the centre of 
gravity of the ship. If it should coincide with 
this centre of gravity, or fall below it, then 
there will be no righting-power or ‘‘stability.” 


i 


It may happen that, althongh in the upr 
position there is no righting-power, the ceutr 
of gravity of the displaced water may move oat 
far enough at some inclination to give a right- 
ing-power. In this case the ship floats at rest 
in an inclined position, although the centre of 
gravity of the ship is in the ceutral line, 


(To be concluded.) 
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Correspondence. 


VERCINGETORIX.—Buy your shot ready-split. Youcan 
get it at any tackle-seller’s. 


Poxt.—Other people seem to have succeeded. Here is 
a letter just received: ‘The boat is a capital one, 
answering well to a sail, and will make very little 
lee-way if you have an ear stuck out behind It. It 
is a famous boat for shooting, as the boat drawing 
very little water, I can fee quite close to the birds 
It is very light, and can be carried on a wheelbarrow 
casily, and is well adapted for the Eastern coast. I 
have never been upeet in it, though I often carry 
nal” The description how to build it was given ia 
No. 75. 

NIL DESPERANDUM.—In Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26 
you will find a serfes of articles on swimming, which 
‘will suit you in all respects. 


A SCRIBBLING CONSERVATIVE and R.—Both Mr, Glad- 
stone and Mr. Diaracli changed sides in politics after 
they had become members of parliament, the only 
difference being that Mr. Disraeli deserted the 
Liberals for the Conservatives, while Mr. Gladstoue 
deserted the Conservatives for the Liberals. Why 
they did so we have no means of knowing. Mr. 
Gladstone did certainly not call himself a Conserva- 
tive in 1868. W.G. G. (the cricketer) was born in 
1848; W. E. G. (the statesman) was born in 1809. 
All male ratepayers who are not foreigners have the 
right to vote for members of parliament, and it 
anatters not who they are or what their birth may 


J. M.—Wire hooks for model yachts, etc., are obtained 
in the cheapest way by buying a packet of ordinary 
hooks and eyes such as are used by dresamakers, and 
with pincers or pliers nipping off one of the small 
eetee of each eye, leaving the single-eyed hook you 
wan! 


DP. P., AULD REKKIE, and H. P. Chop lichen 
and moss are generally used for grass and Ivy in cork 
models, but you can paint them with body colour— 
that is, ordinary water-colour of any shade mixed 
with Chinese white. To make a cinder cave you 
build up your coke or cinders as far as it will go, 
and cover it with brown paper soaked in glue till it 
is pulpy. When that is dry you build up a 
little more loose stuff on the part that is solid, and 
again cover with pulpy brown. To finish, you make 
the surface nice and sticky, and then dust on lichen, 
sand, powdered glass, fluor, and things of that sort, 
out of a pepper-box, so as to cover it evenly. 


Hi. C. MAUDE.—It matters little ; the words are of no 
practical use, as they represent quantities which the 
mind fails to grasp. A million has six nouglits, a 
Dillion twelve, a trillion twenty-four. The practice 
of taking amaller numbers as being deserfbed 
these terms is of American origin, and you will 
get all gradations in recent books until a billion is 
even stated as two millions, a trillion three, etc. 
Fer “seconds” read “years.” Underhand ground- 
alls are allowed, but not used, as there would be 
little advantage in doing so. You would never get 
your men out, if they knew how to play at all. 


YAcuHTSMAN.—To build up a model, you take a well- 
planed board as thick as your intended keel, and as 
road and deep as your hull is intended to be, to 
form your sheer-plank, Cut out of another thin 
plank in solid sections, at right angles to the sheer, 
at equal points slong the length of your de |, to 
represent the ribs. Cat each of these in two, and 
cut away from the atralghted a piece representing 
half the thickness of the keelboard, and then glue 
these half-sections on to the sheer-plank with Prout'’s 
elastic, and you have the frame of the boat. Then 
take strips of cardboard and cut them to fit on to the 
frame where the planking is to come, and then cut 
your planking to thelr pattern, and fasten it on with 
screws and glue. After all is hard and dry, cutdown 
the sheer-board and sections inside until you arrive 
at the desired thickness for ribs and kelson. 


AN OLD ForDrR.—Cannot you see that “solar time- 
piece ” is only a fine name for a sundial? 


A. E. BARKER.—Always return a salute. The excep- 
tions to the rule are very few, and the case you men- 
tion {is not one of them. 


GFORGIE S.—“ The Lion and the unicorn fighting for 
the crown” is an old English nursery rhyme of the 
time of James1. See our article on “ Our National 
Arms” in No. 107. 


INEMO A. N.—The Secretary of the Royal Academy, 
Burlington House, London, wW., will, on applicatiun, 
give you the information you require. 


©. H. C.—Bank of England notes are never issucd 
twice from head-quarters. Once they get back to the 
Bank they are uscless. The Bank has fulfilled its 
promise to pay on demand such and such an amount. 
of money, and there is an end of the transaction as 
far as that particular note is concerned. 


NIFRALDRY.—A bar-sinister runs from the right hand 
downwards towards the left of the shield as you are 
looking at it, and is the mark of illegitimacy. You 


can see it on the shields of, say the Dukes of Grafton | 


and St, Albans, descended trom Charles I1., the first 
through Barbara Palmer, the second through Nell 
Gwynne. 

CACOETHES ECRIBENDI.—A drama {s published when it 
is performed in public. 
Society keep the register of plays, They are rarely 
registered at Stationers’ Hall 


The Dramatic Authors’ | 


SOME OF OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


1.—"*One who would write, but don’t quite know 
to say.” 


what 


1l.—"' Bless the boy! he is always wanting 


pennies for stamps.” 


_-« 


always write to the Editor when I've 
nothing else to do.” 
(Which appcars to be very often!) 


GEOFFREY.—The Poet Laureateship, so far as salary 
goes, is worth £300 a year, but its value as au adver- 
tisement is something considerable. ‘‘Go in for it” 
by all means, There is no vacancy at present, but-- 
no matter! By the bye, do not trouble to improve 
aout spelling, i¢ would decrease your stock of 
rhymes, 


ALPHONZO and CuT! !!—A lady fs at lMberty to decline 
to bow to any man, no matter where or how intio- 
duced to her. What is etiquette one year may not 
be so the next ; the code—if code you can call it—is 
constantly varying, and its laws depend so much on 
circumstances that it is almost impossible to formu- 
late them so as to meet all requirements. Nearly 
every London publisher has a shilling book on “ Eti- 
quette,” ‘‘ Manners of Good Society,” etc. 


ARTHUR W. SurrH snd T. B.—. ipply to College of 
Sargeone, Lincoln's Inn Fields, e fee for the pre- 
liminary examination is £2, for the primary exami- 
nation five guineas, for the pass examination 
(M.R.C.8.) £22, but the five guineas pald for the pri- 
Inary is taken as having been paid on account of 
this, so that the three examinations cost £24. 


A.N. and Prrer.—England was the first to abolish 
slavery. There is no doubt about it. In all cuscs 
you will find it safer to trust to English aud German 
sources for information on historical points. There 
may be errors of omission in their statements, but 
you will rarely find errors of commission. The aboli- 
tion movement began in England in 1727, tho Friends 
abolished slavery as far as they were concerned in 
1761. In 1772 Somerset's case settled that when a 
negro sets foot on English soil he is free. In 1787 
the Abolition Society was formed. The House of 
Lords threw out the Bill for Gradual Abolition in 
1796. Wilberforce’s bill passed both houses in 1807. 


FuNiostum.—The rules of ‘‘ Bolo” can be obtained 
frum Dean and Son, 169, Fleet Street. The Austra- 
lians defeated Eighteen of Middlesbrough in one 
inuings and twenty-six runs on July 5, 1880. 


CorsaIR.—1. Ollskins are made by rubbing into the 
cloth a mixture of boiled Jinseed-ofl and beeswax, the 
beeswax being in the proportion of an ounce to cach 

int of oil, e mixture is warmed over a gentle 

ire and applied cold. 2. The are sent out uncut, 
Decause it was found that when the volume came to 
be bound the second cutting left too little margin 
round the type. 


HENRY WALKER.—All circles are taken as being 
divided into three hundred and sixty equal parts, 
and the angles made by the radil are described as 
being of the same number of degrees aa there are of 
these three-hundred-and-sixtieth parts between the 
points where the radii making the angle cut the cir- 
cumference. Thus, if you draw a radius of a circle, 
and then another radius in a straight line with it, so 
as to form a diameter, you have one hundred and 
eighty of the parts between the points where the 
radif touch the circumference, and the angle would 
ve one of 180°, but there is no angle at all, for the 
lines are in one and the same straight line, and con- 
sequently there is no angle of 180°. You can, how- 
ever, have any angle of any other number of degrees 
—nright angle would have 90°, half a right angle 
45°, a quarter right angle 224°. Divide a semicircle 
into forty-five parts, and e four of them for an 
angle of 16°. 

BILLBORSTAY.—In No. 169 we described at length the 
method of patting. and bronzing the hulls of model 
yachts, and we have nothing to add thereto. 


ToppLEPosH.—The old Roman wall, part of which has 
recently been knocked down near Dunn's on Lud- 
gate Hill, began at a fort on the site of the present 
Tower of London, continued by the Minories to Ald- 
gate, up Bevis Marks and-Caiuomile Street, behind 
‘Houndsditch to Bishopsgate, then on to Cripplegute. 
‘Aldersgate, Newgate, and Ludgate, crossing Ludgate 
Hill and running down about tweaty yards at the 
back of the houses on the south side to Ludgate 
Circus, whence it skirted the Fleet River, and then 
ran along Thames Bank back to the Tower. As fre- 
quently happens in Roman work, the mortar is harder 
than the rubble of which the wall is built. 


IGNORAMUS.—1. Go to the baths and see for yourself, 
and then read your 1 Phyalogray hy "—one of the 
clearest and best-written text-| in the language 
—nagain, and see how wonderfully you have mis- 
understood it. The fountains are fed from the 
baths, the baths are fed from the wells. 2. A man 
cannot be caught out off a no-ball. As a case in 
point, Mr. A. P. Lucas, in the M.C.C. match against 
the Australians last July, deliberately slogged at a 
no-ball bowled by Spofforth, and was caught at mid- 
‘on by Giffen, but continued his innings as though 
nothing had happened, to the wonderment of not a 
few of the onlookers. 


C. M. Hurn—A “maiden” over is one in which no 
runs are scored. Read our Cricket articles by W. (i. 
Grace in 1881, and you will know all about it. 


A WRRKLY RRADER.—You can get a cylinder for an 
electric machino from almost any wholesale drug- 
xist. 

T. E. A.—Whiting mixed with very thin glue is one of 
the toy compositions. 


WRLI-WISHER.—1. A coloured plate of Flags was issued 
with the first October number in 1831, and another 
of Thaumatropes with the Christmas number. 2. Irre- 
gular teeth will not disqualify you for a boy clerk- 
ship. 3. We never recommend such things. 


‘Arn.—Your making a hundred and seventy-five words 
outof the letters in “atmosphere” is highly ingenious, 
but we have no room to publish the list. 
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Bronze.—Coat the plaster-cast with isinglass size, 
carefully and smoothly, leaving no excess anywhere. 
When dry go over it with thin gold-size, and put on 
just enough to make the igure shine. Let it Gry for 
a couple of days, and then dust on the bronze 
powder, cleaning off all that is loose and super- 
fuous, 


I. SANDS,—Along the side of the railway as you travel 
‘vou WiM see the mile-posts, showing the dis ance 
from London; frequently every quarter-mile is 
niirked. You have only to note with your watch in 
‘aud the number of seconds taken in travelling one 
mile to obtain the speed per hour. A mile a minute 
is sixty miles an hour, a mile in a minute and a halt 
is forty miles an hour, a mile in two minutes is 
thirty miles per hour, and so on. 


A. M.—To prevent your drawings rubbing off, paint 
them over with a thin coat of clear size. 


TASMANIA.—A young man practically educated as you 
describe, and willing to turn his hand to everything, 
would sicceed in any colony. Apply at the Emigra- 
tion Offices of the Colonies in Victoria Street, West- 
iinster ; get the particulars of all, and choose the 
country you think would suit you best. 


G. W. B.—Use black japan for your woodwork, or try 
the well-known ebony stain of Stephens’s, sold at ail 
oilmen’s at sixpence per bottle. A very good black 
for ordinary purposes is made by mixing vegetable- 
black with gold-size till it is of the consistency of 
cream, Vegetable-black is absurdly light stuff, so 
nenals it carefully, or you will upset it all over the 
Pl 


CONKAD THE CorSATR.—1. In all cases individual intro- 
ductions and individual leave-takings are best. 
2. We shall never publish a story in French in this 

ine. 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT.—The articles on “ Fishing Tackle 
and how to make it” began in No. 105, and ran 
through the volume to No. 135. 


NoM DE PLUME.—1, You do 
net say the pert. Learn 
your navigation from an 
old hand. There are 
classes for navigation held 
by the Science and Art 
Department. — The sylla- 
bus, obtainable m. 
South Kensington (in the 

Science Directory”) will 

tive you the books, © 3. If 
a man be ont of his 
ground, and his wicket is 

‘ knocked down with the 
ball, he is out, no matter 
how he got there. The 
score-sheet is marked 
“run ont” only if he is — 
attempting a run. 


SHOTOVER.—1. You would | — 
have to publish your tule 
at your own risk, as, judg- 
ing from your letter, no 
publisher would haye any- 
thing to do with it. 2 
Your violin-playing in the 
sphere you meution would 

bring you in about. fifteen 

shillings a week. Musical 

“experts,” as you call 

them, are not well paid 

unless they have a reputa- 
tion. 3. We know no- 
thing of the society whose 
prospectus you enclose, 

‘and we are unacquainted 

with the authors’ names. 

such societies are rarely 
of any use, 4. Impossible 
to say. 


E. Jowktt.—The moss in 
cases of birds is dyed. 
‘There is no means of pre- 
serving it for any length 
of time, care- 
fully and kept dry it will 
not change colour very 
much, 


WeERRERT PROSSER.—1. The sums which constitute the 
National Debt were at first advanced on the security 
of some particular tax, but in 1751 an Act was passed 
consolidating these several stocks into one stock, 
forming the Consolidated Annuities or Consols. The 
Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities were formed in 
1757 from several other stocks similarly consolidated, 
but which stocks bore a higher rate of interest. 
‘The New Annuities were founded in 1844, also out of 
other stocks, and existed for. ten years at Li 
cent., and were then reduced to 3. There is no 
special advantage in investing in any particular 
fund—one is as good as the other, 2. Roman candles 


have already been described. Perhaps your materials 
were not pure, 


A. DEVENRAUX.—March 20, 1900, will be in the nine- 
teenth century. How many years do you think there 
were in the first century? Ninety-nine or a hun- 


dred? The 1st of January, 1901, will commence the 
twentieth century, 


ScoTsMAN.—Your best plan would be to apply to the 
consulate of the country you think of emigrating to. 
You will then get the latest aud fullest information. 


per 


PyRAMvs and Others.—We really cannot give medical 
advice to our readers. To all such queries our reply 
is, go to a doctor. Were we all machines made 
by machinery, all to scale, ‘‘ with working parts kept 
in stock, and replaceable at a moment's notice,” we 


might perhaps diagnose your cases and send a 
remedy ; bnt— 


“A Day's Fishing." 


ee 


L. SHELD@N.--You forget that longitude is reckoned 
from different places by different nations. Thus 
you find the zero degree line on English maps run- 
ping through Greenwich, but in American maps it 
runs through Washington, in French maps through 
Paris, in Dutch maps Sorongs Amsterdam, and so 

on. ‘Again, there are no such t as parallels of 

longitude ; there are meridians of longitude, but 
parallels only of latitude. Circles whose circum- 

Terencet touch one another cannot possibly be 

parallel, 


Jor Rox —In copper-plate printing you smear the ink 
over the plate, and wipe off all that does not fill up the 
interstices ; in bet eed printing you print from a 

raised surface ; in lithographic orinting you print 

the press t.. « suits one kind 
will not suit another, and you will u_ver make much 
of a success of ‘Abe attempt unless you take a trans- 
fer from the plate on to a prep: stone, and then 
print from that, 


F, C.—Bees and other insects do not ‘‘ inoculate seeds 
and spoil them.” On the contrary, they are of the 
greatest service, In their for food they acci- 
dentally carry the pollen from the anthers of one 
plant to the stigma of another, and so canse that 
cross fertilisation which oy such a prominent 
part in the vegetable worl lore plants are cross- 
fertilised than self-fertilised. 


W. FE. DELLAR.—The cheapest price for new dumb- 
bells is twopence per pound Plain, and fivepence per 
pound covered. Two pounds apiece will be quite 

avy enough for you. 


A. E. M.—In early days cricket matches were fre- 
quently played for meney. They are not done so 
now, however, unless you consider that the payment 
of the winning sides’ expenses by the losers, a3 occa- 
sionally happens, is playing for money. 


C. 0. M‘C.—1. Dry your calico well, and then brush it 
over with a hard brush dipped in boiled oil, which 
has been coloured to suit your fancy with lamp- 
black, ochre, etc. A little dryers make it fic 
for use quicker, 2. Sea-sand is not fit for canaries. 
8. A second-hand canoe might cost you £5. 4. Lin- 
sced.oil boiled toa jelly, or pulped mistlctoe-berries, 
will give you bird-lime. Holly bark and many other 
things are also used. 


W. ScAVINGTON.—The two first parts are procurable, 
but not the separate numbers. 

A READER.—The amount of coin in the Bank of Enz- 
land cellars is not a fixed quantity. It is constantly 
varying, a8 you can see by the weékly report in the 

| newspapers. It is no test by itself of the bank's 

| financial position, and you must compare it with the 
| other items on the return, The notes outstanding 


are never supposed to exceed the cash im the bank 
to meet them. 


W. P.—1, An Ashantee hammock 
costs about ten shillings, and it 
can be obtained from any india- 


rubber shop or is ware- 
- house. Try Goy, Fenchurch 
Street. 2. Any entom: jist in 


business will inform you how to 
make them. 8. Thisis our fourth 
yolume, 


A SERGEANT AND 
RINES,—It is 


No. 194.—Vol. IV. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1882. 


Price One Penny. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH 
WATER : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By tne Rev. T. S. Mitiincroy, 
A Holiday 


Author of “Some of Our Feliows,” 
Tramp,” ete. 


LXV. 


CHAP 


[ine great and stirring events, of which 

the four prisoners in the Bagnio had 
heard, as it were, only the rumourand seen 
oniy the effects, must now be more particu- 
larly described. 

On the morning of that eventful day 
(August 27th, 1816), Lord Exmouth, who, 
after leaving Gibraltar, had been hindered 
by calms and adverse winds, arrived at an 
early hour before Algiers. He immediately 
dispatched a boat, witb a flag of truce, 
demanding the instant delivery of all 
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Christinn slaves without ransom, restitu- 
tion of all the money exacted revently for 
Sardinian axd Neapolitan slaves, and a 
solemn declaration that, in future, prisoners 


of war should be treated with humanity, in | 


conformity with the custom of all civilised 
nations, and not as slaves. 
The officer who bore these demands was 


directed to wait two or three hours for the | 


Dey’s answer, and then to return to the 
flagship.” 

He was met by the captain of the port, 
and delivered bis meesage; and after a 
delay of more than three hours, returned 
with a signal flying that no answer had 
been received. : 

-The admiral immediately bore up in the 
Queen Charlotte, followed by the other 
vessels of the fleet to their respective 
stations, which had been carefully arranged 


beforehand. The flagship cast anchor at! 


the entrance of the Mole, and was imme- 
diately lashed to an Algerine brig which 
lay close to the shore. She was so near the 
Mole that every part of it, as well as tho 
Marina, was visible from her quarter-deck. 

Both these places were crowded with 

spectators, who seemed to anticipate no 

ger. Lord Exmouth, touched with 
pity, stood upon the poop of his ship and 
waved his hat as a warning to these people 
to retire; but they took no notice of his 
signal. 

The first shot was fired from the land, at 
the admiral’s ship ; and two other shots at 
other vessels of his fleet. 

Those were the three reports which our 
friends heard in their prison, when they 
congratulated themselves that the first 

3 had been fired from the batteries and 
that they were still alive. 

The next instant a broadside from the 
Princess Charlotte crashed down upon the 
Marina, sweeping away at a stroke several 
hundreds of Algerines, and scattering the 
stones of the embrasures in fragments about 
their ears. 

The other ships took their stations with 
admirable coolness and precision, and a fire 
more tremendous perhaps than had ever 
before been witnessed, began on both sides, 
and was maintained from a quarter to three 
o’clock until nine without intermission. 

While the British ships engaged the 

Tinci) forts, the Dutch vice-aduiral, 
Van ‘apellen, kept up a continuous fire 
upon the flanking batteries. 

Bear-Admiral Milne, in the Impregnable, 
having lost one hundred and fifty men 
killed and wounded, sent a inessage to the 
admiral in command, requesting that ao 
frigate might be sent to his relief; and the 
Glasgow weighed anchor, but could not 
advance, the wind haviug been laid by the 
tremendous reverberation of the guns. 

At this time a fire-ship was sent in and 
exploded under one of the batteries; and 
a flotilla of mortar, gun, and rocket boats 
being directed against the enemy’s ship- 

ing, the whole of the vessels within the 
Mole were set on fire. The flames extended 
rapidly, until the entire arsenal, with the 
storehouses and gunboats, were in flames. 

“There were awful moments during the 
conflict,” says Lord Exmouth in his des- 
patch, ‘‘which I cannot attempt to de- 
acribe, occasioned by firing the ships so near 
us. Oncef the enemy’s frigates lay within 
one huardred yards of the spot where the 
flagship was anchored. I had long re- 
eisted the entreaties of several around me 
to make the attempt upon this frigate, 
which I at length gave in to; and Major 
Gosset by my side, who had been eager to 
land his corps of miners, pressed me most 


earnestly for permission to accompany 
Lieutenant Richards in the ship's barge. 
The frigate was instantly boarded, and in 
ten minutes was in a perfect blaze. A 
gallant young midshipman in rocket boat 
No. 8, although forbidden, was led by his 
ardent spirit to follow in support of the 
barge, in which attempt he was desperately 
wounded, his brother officer killed, and 
nine of his crew. The barge, by rowin, 
more rapidly to the attack, had suffere: 
less and lost but two. 

“The sloops of war which had been ap- 
propriated to aid and assist the ships of the 
line, and prepare for their retreat, per- 
formed not only that duty well, but em- 
braced every opportunity of firing through 
the intervals, and were constantly in 
motion. 

‘“‘The shells from the bombs were ad- 
mirably thrown by the Royal Marine 


, Artillery, and though thrown directly over 


us, not an accident that I know of occurred 
to any ship. 

“The whole was conducted in perfect 
silence, and such a thing as a cheer I never 
heard in any part of the line; and that the 
guns were well worked and directed will be 
seen for many years to come, and will be 
remembered by this barbarous power for 
ever. 

‘« In no instance have I seen more energy 
and zeal. From the youngest midshipman 
to the highest in rank, all seemed animated 


by one soul.” 
About ten o’clock the enemy’s batteries 
were, with unimportant exceptions, 


silenced, and in a state of perfect ruin 
and dilapidation. The usual land breeze 
then sprang up, and by the help of the 
light air the whole of the ships were soon 
under sail, and came to anchor out of reach 
of shells, about two in the morning, after 
twelve hours of incessant labour. 

The Dutch admiral followed the move- 
ments of the English vessels, and supported 
them with the utmost intrepidity and per- 
severance. 

Although the close of the combat seemed 
to display a determined spirit of resistance 
on the part of the Algerines, its events 
were 80 decisive that the British com- 
mander was fully justified in assuming the 
tone of a conqueror. Accordingly on the 
morrow Lord Exmouth dispatched the 
following letter to the Dey :— 


“His Britannic Majesty’s Ship 
** Queen Charlotte, 
“ Algiers Bay, Aug. 28. 

“ Sir,—For your atrocities at Bona on 
defenceless Christians, and your unbecom- 
ing disregard.to the demands I made yes- 
terday, in the name of the Prince Regent 
of England, the fleet under my orders 
has given you a‘signal chastisement, by the 
total destruction of your navy, storehouses, 
and arsenal, with half your batteries. 

‘*As England does not war for the de- 
struction of cities, I am unwilling to visit 

your personal cruelties upon the inoffensive 

inhabitants of the country, and I therefore 
offer you the same terms of peace which I 
conveyed to you yesterday in my sove- 
reign’s name. Without the acceptance of 
these terms you can have no peace with 
England. 

“If you receive this offer as you ought, 
you will fire three guns, and I shall con- 
sider your not making this signal as a 
refusal, and shall renew my operations at 
my own convenience. - 

‘*T offer you the. above terms, provided 
neither the British consul, nor the officers 
and men so wickedly seized by you from 


the boats of a British ship of war, have 
met with any cruel treatment, or any of 
the Christian slaves in your power; and I 
repeat my demand that the consul and 
officers and men may be sent off to me, 
conformably to'ancient treaties. 

“T have, etc., 

“ EXMOUTI. 
“To his Highness the Dey 
of Algiers.” 


Our readers, if they havo perused this 
despatch, will know now -the meaning of 
those three cannon shots which the seamen 
and others shut up in the dungeon of the 
fort heard on the day following the bom- 
bardment. It was not, as they supposed, 
the beginning of a new engagement, but a 
signal from the Dey that the terms dictated 
to him by Lord Exmouth had been ac- 
cepted. 

‘There was a clause in that despatch 
which the Dey had probably anticipated, 
and it was well for him and for his suffer- 
ing people that he had acted prudently in 
regard to the point to which it referred. 
Ifthe had allowed the fierce and vindictive 
sentence which he had pronounced against 
his four British prisoners to be carried out. 
the condition upon which the present 
favourable terms were offered would have 
been violated beforehand, and a still more 
dreadful chastisement must have been in- 
flicted before peace could have been signed. 

The prisoners were still pondering over 
the meaning of those three reports, when 
the door of their prison was thrown open 
and several officers entered. Such an 
arrival, at such a moment, naturally gave 
occasion for a thrill of anxiety, not to say 
terror, in the hearts of some of them ; but 
it seon gave place to an ecstasy of joy 
which cannot be described or even ima- 
gined. 

These men brought with them articles of 
apparel, which they placed sullenly but 
submissively before them. Barbers were 
admitted to assist them in making them- 
selves presentable, their hair and beards 
having grown long and wild during their 
captivity. Cosmetiques even and orna- 
ments were offered to them. Trays and 
dishes were afterwards brought in contain- 
ing a feast of good things after the Tarkish 
fashion, and wine, which is forbidden to 
the Mohammedan, was provided for the 
Nazarene. : 

To say that they had no appetites would 
be untrue, for most of them had been ins 
state of semi-starvation for several days, 
and our four friends in particular had 
tasted no good or wholesome food for 
many weeks. Yet they could scarcely 
iwallow what was set before them, so over- 
come were they with mingled emotions of 
gratitude, surprise, and joy. The revalsion 
of feeling was so great and sudden that we 
should be open to censure if we were to 
betray the extravagances of act and ges- 
ture to which some of them gave way. Ot 
Mr. Wren alone it may be told that after 
8 vigorous effort to appear calm and self- 
possessed, and equally prepared for death 
or victory, as became his ition, he fell 
fainting into the arms of Mr. Yapp (who 
had his eye upon him), and lay iusensible 
upon one of the benches until, by the help 
of some restoratives which the two sur- 
geons were able to administer, he revived 
and was almost himself in. 

As soon as the preliminaries of peace 
had been settled, an escort from the Casba 
was sent to conduct the Englishmen to the 
Marina, where boats from the admirals 
ship were waiting. A strong guard was 


smecessary to preserve them from the 
fanaticism of the Moslems, whose hatred 
of the Christians was, if possible, increased 
by the chastisement which they had suf- 
fered on their account; but they reached 
the quay and embarked in safety. Who 
shall describe their emoticns as they felt 
the free waves under them, bearing them 
away, and the pure fresh air fanning their 
cheeks? A cheer met them as they ap- 
roached the Princess Charlotte, but it 
ied away when those on deck looked 
down into the boats and saw the pale and 
wasted features of the little midshipman as 
he lay stretched at length in the stern- 
sheets, and the traces of severe and pro- 
tracted suffering in the three who had been 
for so many months companions with him 
in adversity. 

A chair was lowered from the yard-arm, 
and Mr. Wren was gently drawn up and 
landed in safety w the deck. Jack 
would have mounted in the usual way by 
the cleats on the ship’s side, and grasped | 
the rope to help himself up, but he bad , 
no strength in his hands, and fell back 
into the arms of those who were in the, 
‘boat. Even the gunner, who would have : 
scorned the idea of being “slung up like ; 
a lady in a palanquin,” as he called it, was 
giad to avail himself of the chair, and to 
Tean upon the ready arms held out by sym- | 
pathising English seamen as he descended | 
on the gangway. Many a look of fierce: 
and angry indignation was cast by the 
sailors who witnessed their arrival, at the | 
ruined fortress on shore. The pirate city | 
had already suffered a fearful retribution 
for its cruelties, and it had been well de- 
served. Yet there were not wanting some 
who would willingly have given the in- 
habitants another broadside or two for the 
sake of their fellow-countrymen, and in 
payment of the injuries inflicted on them. 

It was not, however, as Lord Exmouth 
had truly said, for the destruction of cities, 
however great their atrocities, not in the 
spirit of vindictiveness or for the sake of 
punishment, that this war had been under- 
taken, but in the interests of humanity and 
justice only. The British admiral de- 
manded no cession of territory, no war 
indemnity, no repayment of any portion of 
the money which had been paid in past 
years to the Algerine pirates for the immu- 
nity of British subjects. , He required only 
that Christian slavery should cease for 
ever ; that all European slaves in the domi- 
nion of the Dey, to whatever nation they 
might belong, should be delivered up to 
him to be set at liberty; that all money 
which had been received by the Dey for 
the redemption of slaves since the begin- 
ning of that year should he repaid to the 
-eeveral states from which it had been 
exacted; that reparation should be made 
to the consul for the losses he had suffered, 
and 8 Public apology offered for the out- 
rage upon his person. ; 

All this was conceded. The number of 
‘Christian slaves liberated in one day in 
Algiers alone amounted to 1,083. Includ- 
ing those set free from Tripoli and Tunis, 
the total number who owed their deliver- 
ance to Lord Exmouth and his fleet ex- 
ceeded 3,000. The sum of 382,500 dollars, 
the amount of ransoms paid during the 
year by Sicily and Sardinia, was at the 
same time handed over to Lord Exmouth, 
and sent by him, without.any deduction, 
to those governments. The slaves released 
were forwarded to their respective coun- 


tries, free of expense, in British transports. 
Of the Dutch, twenty-six slaves were 
rescued from the dungeons of Algiers, and 
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| many others who hed been driven into the 


interior of the country were sought out 
and | brought back to the coast and libe- 
ra 


The signing of the peace was announced 
to the fleet by a salute of twenty-one guns 
from the Princess Charlotte, and the same 
from Admiral Van Capellen’s ship; and 
the fleet sailed for England on the 3rd of 
September, with the glorious conviction 
that not a single Christian prisoner, so far 
as could be ascertained, was left in Algeria. 

‘Such was the termination of an enter- 
prise than which, perhaps, no one more 
truly honourable to the British navy and 
nation is recorded in the annels of the 
Kingdom. With an exertion of valour 
scarcely surpassed, it has exhibited an ex- 
ample of the rare moral merit, of national 
superiority employed for no interested pur- 
pose, but purely for the general benefit of 
mankind, in putting down with a strong 
hand a system of rapacity and cruelty. 
With the generosity characteristic of Great 
Britain, she performed this great public 
service entirely at her own expense, aban- 
doning even the restitutions which her arms 
compelled, to the sufferers; bargaining 
for no salvage or indemnity, but freely im- 
parting what she gloriously gained.” * 

One of Jack’s first cares after he joined 
the crew of the Prometheus in the dungeon 
had been to get information about his ship- 
mutes, from whom he had been din 
the autumn on the borders of the desert. 
They, it will be remembered, had been 
carried farther into the interior, while he, 
with Mr..Wren, the surgeon, and the 
gunner, had escaped from their guards, 
and had very nearly perished in conse- 
quence by the wayside. Box had been 
able to assure him that these men, or some 
at least of them, had been rescued, but 
could give him no periouare. 

But before the fleet sailed for England 
the admiral sent for the four Englishmen 
into his cabin, and qnestioned them as to 
their experiences in Algeria, with a view to 
ascertain whether it was likely that any 
other European slaves were still in the 
interior of the country. The admiral then 
told Jack that the letter whick he had sent 
by the Moorish courier to the ‘consul at 
Tangier had been delivered, and that the 
consul had taken steps in consequence to 
procure the release of the captives. 

“Tt was ascertained,” said the admiral, 
“that four of the party were lost; and 
although there was reason to believe that 
they had perished in the wilderness, I 
should have made a special demand upon 
the Dey in your behalf if you had not been 
discovered at Algiers. 

‘*Here,” he said, drawing from his port- 
folio a fragment of pa r—‘‘here, John 
Smith, is the note, which was sent on by 
the consul to the Admiralty. Do you re- 
cognise your handwriting ?”’ 

“Yes, my lord,” Jack answered, put- 
ting out his hand for it. ‘‘ It was the only 
scrap of paper I could procure; it is pet 
of a letter which I wished to keep. May 
I have it, my lord ?” 

‘Tt appears to have been written in red 
ink,” said the admiral, significantly. 
“You never shed your blood in a better 
cause or to better purpose. It was the 
means of delivering seven British seamen, 
your former shipmates, from suffering and 
slavery. A great deal of blood has been 
po out since then,”’ the admiral con- 
tinued, in tones of sorrow and emotion, “‘in 
the same sacred cause. Our loss amounts, 


* “ Annual Register,” 1816, 


I grieve to say, to one hundred and twenty- 
eight killed, and six hundred and ninety 
wounded, besides the losses of the Dutch.” 

He seemed to be speaking, or rather 
lamenting, to himself as he mentioned these 
numbers. After afew moments Jack again 
held out his hand for the scrap of paper. 

“I hardly know whether I ought to 
give it you,” the admiral said; ‘it is a 
public document, a state paper, a part of the 
indictment against this barbarous people, 
and of the justification we may plead for 
the terrible punishment we have inflicted 
on them. Why do you wish for it? Has 
it any special value for you ?” 

Jack drew from his bosom with a trem- 
bling hand the letter from Clara Eustace, 
end showed where the piece had been torn 
off, 

“Yes, my lord,” he said at length. “I 
do value it. May I have it?” 

‘‘ Well,” said the admiral, with a smile, 
which brought more colour into Jack’s 
lantern cheeks than had been visible there 
for many 8 long day—‘“‘ well; it is from a 
sister perhaps, or a cousin; I will not pry 
into your secrets. The pieces meet to- 
gether and correspond exactly. May you 
and the writer also meet ere long, and be 
as happily united.” 

Jack thanked the admiral with all pis 
heart, overwhelmed with the condescension 
and kindness of his manner. A true 
British sailor he; a lion in courage, un- 
flinching in the cause of humanity and 
justice; but in his natural disposition kind 
and tender-hearted.as a woman. 

Jack made his voyage home in the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. He was under the sur- - 
geon’s care, but reeovered rapidly ; and by 
the time he arrived at Portsmouth was 
almost as well and strong again as he had 
ever been. 

His first care on landing was to go to 
London to deliver the letter which had been 
entrusted to him by the young man, Cyrus 
Smith, who had died in the Bagnio. It 
was a painful task, to make known to an 
aged fathor the death of his only son; but 
he had undertaken it, and must perform it. 

He didnot travel on foot now, but took 
a place outside the Highflyer, having ro- 
ceived a long arrear of pay with some addi- 
tion to it of prize-money. He could not 
but remember, as he read the name painted 
on the panels of the coach, how that same 
vehicle had d him on the road three 
years ago, when he was trudging on, with 
Jem by his side, and all the world before 
him. here was Jem now? he wondered. 
He had not been able to gain any tidin; 
of him, except that he had got into trouble 
and disgrace through his ill-temper before 
leaving the Hailstorm, and that no one 
seemed‘to care what had become of him 
afterwards. He hoped to sce him again, 
however. They had been very good friends 
at one time; and Jack did not mean to 
turn his back upon him for’a trifle now. 

He climbed up to his place on the top of 
the coach. The coachman mounted the 
box and gathered up the “ribbons ;” the 
horn sounded ; the wheels rattled over the 
stones in the narrow Portsmouth streets ; 
the gates were passed, and the milestones 
which Jack had once studied with his 
fin in the durk showed themselves 
plainly in quick succession. 

Oh, what s joy it was to be in Olt 
England again! how sweetly the autumn 
air kissed his cheeks; how rich the trees 
and woods appeared in their changing 
colours; how musical the English voices 
in his ears; how fair the English chil-, 
dren at the halting-places, to whom he 
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emptied his pockets of all the copper 
and small silver they contained! Tears of 
thankfulness ro!ed down his cheek again 
; and again in the course of that delightful 
journey. Before evening the smoke of the 
great metropolis was visible before him. 
Then he began to think more scriously of 
the painful errand which had brought him 
thither. He meant to rest that night at 
the hotel where the coach put up; and to 
go insearch of Mr. Cyrus Smith, the father 
of his late friend of that name, carly next 
morning. 
We must be earlier still, and introduce 
the reader to the gentleman of whom he 
was in quest before he arrives there. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


k. Cyrus Smirn lived in a western 
i suburb of London. He was an elderly 
man, of studious habits, and occupied a 
large old-fashioned house, standing in its 
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own grounds, which were spaciou s, and 
contained many valuable trees and shrubs. 


He delighted in his garden and his flowers, | 


but the land around him was being built 
upon, and the smoke from the town, which 
bad begun to press upon him from all 
sides, made it less enjoyable to him than it 
had formerly been, and denied him that 
retirement in which he had been accus- 
tomed to find pleasure. 

He was alone, too, in his large house 
and grounds; his wife had died long ago; 
his second son had been taken from him 
aftera short illness, and his eldest and only 
surviving child had gone abroad, in the 
spirit of adventure, to see the world. 

Even the rich collection of books with 
which the shelves of his library were 
weighted had lost much of their charm of 
late, for Mr. Smith bad found his sight 
failing, and could not read without diffi- 
culty. He had begna, therefore, to feel 
his loneliness, and to find the time pass 
slowly with him, and to long for tidings of 


He tottered towards Jack and grasped his hand. 


| his eldest son, who had been last heard of 
| from Gibraltar. 

Tidings came, alas! too soon. The 
consul at Algiers sent home information 
| of bis death and burial under the very 
painful circumstances with which the 
reader is acquainted, but without being 
able to give any other particulars. The 
| old man had taken this sad blow very much 
to heart; he had had a slight attack of 
paralysis, and when he recovered from it 
found himself broken in health, half blind, 
almost alone in the world, infirm and deso- 
ate. 

Though naturally of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, he could do nothing now but sit at 
| home, brooding over his misfortunes, see- 
ing no visitors, and very rarely going be- 
yond the limit of his own dated 

Singe the death of his son and his own 
consequentillness had become known, many 


latives, had called at his house and had 
' endeavoured to introduce themselves ; but 


| of his name, who claimed to be distant ro- | 


he would have nothing to say to them, and 
in most cases refused to see them. 

Therefore when his Ronsehehes Mrs. 
May, came to him one morning before be 
had finished his breakfast, and told him 
that a young gentleman was waiting in 
the hall to see him, Mr. Cyrus Smith looked 
up with a smile, half cynical, half comic, 
and said, 

‘“What is his name, Mrs. May ? 
Smith ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah; ofcourse; I thoughtso: another 
near relation, I suppose! ” 

“He did not say so, sir,”” Mrs. May re- 
plied, with a voice that trembled a little- 
‘John Smith his name is.” 

“Where does he come from ?” 

“That's what I was going to tell you, 
sir,” the good woman answered, cautiously; 
“if you will not be put about by it.”” 

“«Put about, Mrs. May? No; nothing 
will ever put me about much now,”’ he 
answered, sadly. 


Is it 
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‘* He says he has been abroad, sir.” 

“ Abroad ?” 

“Yes, sir; somewhere in the Medi— 
mow, don’t put yourself about, Mr. Smith ; 
don’t sir.” 

“You don’t mean—Algiers ?”” 

“Shall I bring him in, sir, and let him 

for himself?” 

‘Did he say Algiers ?” 

“Don’t put yourself—” 

“Bring him in directly, do you hear? 
directly. My poor boy is dead and buried ; 
of course he is; I know that; but—” 

He trembled exceedingly; and fixing 
his eyes impatiently upon the door, rose 
with difficulty from his chair and stood 
waiting to receive the stranger. 

“Algiers?” was the only word he 
uttered when Jack entered. 

*« Yes, sir,” said Jack. 

‘* What have you to tell me? My sonis 
dead ; I know it—I know it. Well?” 

It was a relief to Jack to find that tho 
ill-news had been already told. He drew 
the letter from his pocket and handed it 
to the old man. 

‘A few hours before his death he gave 
me this,” said Jack; ‘‘and made me pro- 
mise to deliver it to you with my own 
hands.” 

Mr. Smith took the letter and went to 
sthe window with it. Jack would have left 
chim to read it alone, but he bade him stay. 
‘He was a long while getting through it; 
‘but turned at length to Jack, tottered to- 
wards him, grasped his hand, and almost 
fell upon his neck. 

After some time he became more com- 

, and by much questioning elicited 
om Jack all that had taken place in the 
Bagnio up to the time of his son’s death. 
‘The letter was then read a second and third 
time, and Mrs. May was called into the 
room to listen to it. It spoke in the 
warmest and most grateful terms of Jack’s 
kindness to the writer, and of the comfort 
che had derived from his Setoudehip: Jack’s 
presence was the solitary ray of pleasure 
which had found its way into that black 
hole of misery and despair. ‘‘ He has been 
& brother to me,” so the letter ran ; and the 
-word “‘ brother ” was thrice underlined. 

Jack at length rose to go. 

“Going?” said the old man ;°* where 
to?” 

Jack hardly knew. 

“Stay here,” was the peremptory reply; 
“‘stay here, of course.” 

Jack was not sorry to accept the invita- 
tion, being, as we have seen, a stranger in 
London. He went, after a time, to fetch 
his kit, intending to remain a night or two 
at all events. But the longer he remained 
the more the old man seemed to cling to 
him. He made him relate all his adven- 
tures in Algeria, and was never tired of 
listening to him. Extremes meet, they 
say; and old age and boyhood seemed here 
to_have a great dealin common. Old Mr. 
Cytus Smith was naturally of a cheerful 
temperament, notwithstanding his sorrows; 
and Jack’s good-humoured, pleasant way 
of looking at events, even the most painful, 
and the unaffected simplicity with which 
he spoke of them, delighted the old man. 

On the third day, when Jack thought 
his visit had lasted long enough, Mr. Smith 
said, suddenly, 

“What branch of the Smiths are you, I 
wonder. It is a large family, the Smiths. 
I think you said you came from Wiltshire? 
I believe I had a relative or two in that 
county.” 

“But my father was from Northumber- 
Yand,” Jack answered. 


“Indeed? Well; I had a connection or 
two there also; but it does not much 
matter about that. It’s a large family, 
and an old family too. I suppose we are 
all connected in some way or other. You 
were a brother to my poor boy; and there- 
fore you ought to be a son to me.” 


“T wish I could,” said Jack, in perfect 
simplicity. 
The old man laughed. A great many 


Smiths had wiched that, though they had 
not spoken out so honestly. 

‘The Smith family,” Ke old gentleman 
went on, ‘‘are of several distinct branches; 
and they are to be found in all countries. 
Tubalcain was the founder of our family ; 
Vulcan, as the Romans called him ; it’s the 
same name, leaving out the “Tu,” and 
changing the Pinto a V, which is a natural 
mutation, as every schoolboy knows.- He 
was an instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron; in other words a smith, A 
smith is properly a smiter; that is the 
meaning of the name. But there are 
various kinds of smiters. There are smiters 
of iron: forgers of spears and pruning 
hooks; blacksmiths those are. Did you 
meet with any blacksmiths among the 
negroes?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, ‘ Ahiddads they are 
called in Africa,” : 

“ Then there are smiters of trees, pioneers 
of civilisation— 

‘How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 

stroke !’ 
—and smiters of men, warriors, like 
your hero Lord Exmouth. You are one 
of that family, Jack. You have been 
smitten yourself too. How did you get 
that scar upon your forchead ?” 

*<1t was an accident,” Jack answered. 

“Were you never wounded in action?” 

Jack was loth to speak about the scar on 
his back, but Mr. Smith questioned him 
until he not only found out all about it, 
but would have him strip to show it, Mrs. 
May also being called in to inspect it. 

“It’s large enough, Mrs. May,” the old 
man said ; “you need not put on your spec- 
tacles. And you got this in helping the 
poor creatures out of slavery °” 

“Yes,” said Jack, glowing with plea- 
sure; ‘‘I met one of them afterwards, and 
he gave me a silver watch and chain; but 
that was lost in the wreck.” 

“T’'ll give you a gold one,” said the old 
man; and stopped Jack’s mouth with his 
hand when he began to protest and to say 
that he was sorry he had mentioned it. 


their ransoms. 
that?” 

“Excellent,” said Jack, with enthusiasm. 
“Only I hope that now there will be no 
more slaves to ransom, since Lord Exmouth 
has knocked the place about their ears 
and made a treaty with them, abolishing 
Christian slavery for ever.” 

“True,” said the old man; ‘I have 
been thinking about that. Prevention is 
better than cure; still I think I shall let 
the cure remain, in case it should be needed. 
There is no trusting these barbarians. 
They have been notorious for their piracies 
for several centuries, and will not easily 
alter their habits. They will break out 
again and again, and perhaps require 
another chastisement or two before they 
are really suppressed. A year or two 
hence ransoms may be wantéd as before. 
Don’t you think so?” 

‘There is only too much reason to fear 
it,” Jack answered. 

“Then I will leave my will unaltered. 
If it should be the instrument of ransom- 
ing but one poor creature from the terrible 
fate of my dear son, and from the atrocious 
sufferings which you have described, it 
will be well bestowed.” 

Jack remained a week or more at Milton 
Lodge, as Mr. Smith's house was called, 
and then went down into Wiltshire to see 
his friends. He travelled by way of Alton, 
and stop at the inn there to inquire 
after Sully Maggs. He had promised 
never to forget ber as long as he lived, and 
he wished to show her that he was-as good 
as his word. He had brought her a hand- 
some ribbon from London as an acknow- 
ledgment of the service she had rendered 
him when he was running away from Col. 
Eustace and Marks. le had™no wish 
to run away from the colonel now, but 
hoped, on the contrary, to meet.with him 
and Miss Clara on his-return to London, if 
he could manage it without seeming to 
ingally Megas wos Sally M lo 

jally Maggs was jaggs no longer. 
She was partied reepectable” the land- 
lady told Jack, and living in the town, and 
Tack went in search of her. Sally did not 
recognise him at first, but fixing her eyes 
upon him as soon as he began to speak, 
gasped out in accents of terror, 

““Why—what—ever!” and then turned 
and fled. 

She was brought back after a time by 
two or three of. her neighbours, and stood 
afar off, ready to take to flight = Dee 


What do you think of 


He had to tell the history of the mark | asked. 


upon h‘a forehead also, and to show the 
letter, with the dark red writing on it; and 
Mrs. May looked very knowing as she 
observed the feminine character of the 
oviginal hand-writing, and the evident care 


with which the document had been pre- | ter. 


served. 

By-and-by the old gentleman returned 
to the subject of the Smiths. 

“It isa large family,” he said again ; 
‘and yet I don’t know that I have a near 
relation in the world. There are many who 
claim to be of kin since I lost both my 
children; but that’s only natural. I can 

ess what they want, and don’t much 

lame them. Only they are too late. I 
made my will several weeks back, imme- 
diately after those sad tidings reached me; 
and how do you think I left my pro- 
perty ?” 

Jack, of course, could not guess. 

“Two or three little legacies to my 
servants; and all the rest in trust for the 


relief of Christian slaves in Algeria, to pay ! 


‘What's the matter, Sully?” 

. “Why, they told me you was dead!” 
she replied, pressing her hands to her heart 
to stop the palpitations. 

‘Who said so?” 
“The young lady—the colonel’s daugh~ 


‘« Miss Eustace ° Has she been here?” 

“Bhe told me you was dead; and she 
was all in black for you; and, oh dear 
me! you have given me such saturn. Then 
you are not dead after all ?” 

‘Certainly not,” said Jack. 

“Then what did she mean by sayin, 
such a thing? and putting on blac 
mourning for you?” 

The mourning seemed to be almost too 
much for Sally, and she made another 
effort to flee from what she was still in- 
clined to think must be Jack’s ghost and 
not himself in person. 

Jack explained that although ship- 
wrecked he had not been drowned, and 
that it was himeelf in the body who now 
stood before her, 
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“You have had a many narrow escapes, 
then?” Sally said, after she had got the 
better of her fears, ‘‘ You've got a wound 
in your forchead; and you was near having 
your head shot through before ever you 
went to sea at all, You remember that?” 

“Yes,” said Jack. 

“And you remember that thero hat with 
the bullet-holes in it?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Would you like to see it?” 

“T should.” 

“Then you must go to Miss Eustace for 
it—thecolonel’s daughter. Nothing would 
satisfy her but she must have that hat to 
take away with her; and shetookit. I did 
not want to part with it, but she went 
on 80 about it, saying as you had saved her 
life, and you was dead yourself, and had 
been like a brother to her, and have it she 
would, no matter what any one could say.” 

We shall not attempt to analyse, far less 
to describe, Jack’s feelings as he listened to 
Sally’s artless account of her interview 
with Miss Eustace. He drank in every- 
thing she had to tell him with an interest 
which the good-natured girl could not help 
noticing, and which stimulated her to 
relate at full length all that had 
between herself and the dolonel’s daughter, 
with, ibly, a little more. 

Jack took leave of her at last, and wished 
very much, when he offered her the ribbon, 
that he had bought her a silk dress instead. 
He felt half inclined to go back at once to 
London, in order to see the colonel and 
Miss Eustace, and relieve the sorrow by 
which, as it appeared, the latter at least 
‘was consumed on his account; but he 
thought it best, having advanced so far, to 
continue his journey and pay his promised 
visit first at Barford. 

Arrived there, he would have put ap at 
the little inn in the village; but Mr. Wren, 
the squire, came to him with his old com- 
ion Maximilian, and would have him 
to the Hall, where he was féted as a 

ero. Max was gettin strong again, and 
was to go to sea by-and-by if he could get 
appointed to a ship, and was anxious for 
Jack to accompany him. Jack was unde- 
cided about that. He did not like the idea 
of returning on board ship as a messenger 
boy, and hardly knew what other E position 
would be open tohim. He stayed only a 
few days at Barford, and then returned to 
Milton Lodge, as Mr. Cyrus Smith had 
made him promise he would do. 

The first thing he saw when he went 
into the library, was a sword lying on the 
table, such as was worn by officers in the 


navy. 

“This is for you, Jack,” Mr. Smith said. 

“For me!” Jack exclaimed. ‘But I 
could never wear it.” 

‘* Yes you can; I have made interest for 
you, and with the help of Colonel Eustace 
—you know Colonel Eustace—have got you 
acommission. When you to sea again 
it will be on the quarter-deck. And I have 
arranged a little allowance for you as my 
nephew, or cousin, or whatever it may be. 
You could not live upou your pay, you 
know. I shall give it you as long as I am 
alive; and after my death, although the 
will remains as it was, you will find a little 
codicil which will secure you what you 
want. 

We shall not attempt to describe our 
hero's gratitude and emotion at this unex- 

ted piece of good fortune. It was a 
long time before he could realise that he 
‘was to be indeed. like Mr. Wren, ‘‘an officer 
and a tleman.” He had felt, it must 
be confessed, a great reluctance, after all 


that had occurred, to go to sea again ‘‘ be- 
fore the mast ;"’ but had resolved to make 
the best of it, hoping that promotion might 
come in course of time, though, as England 
was now at peace with all the world, there 
did not seem to be much prospect of it. 
But now his foot was many rounds higher 
up the ladder, and there was no reason 
why he should not be an admiral before he 
died. Lord Exmouth was an admiral. 
Jack had too much natural modesty to 
think that he could ever approach the dis- 
tinguished standing of the hero of Algiers; 
but he might emulate him and follow, ata 
distance, in his footsteps. 

But perhaps the greatest cause of delight 
to the young fellow on hearing of this pe 
motion, was the mention that had been 
made of Colonel Eustace. Mr. Cyrus 
Smith had sought out the colonel, who was 
then in London, and had told him all 
about Jack, and how he had been dis- 
covered in Algiers and rescued. He had 
described to him the letter which Jack 
carried always with him, and by means of 
a fragment of which several of his ship- 
mates had been restored to liberty. The 
colonel had been chiefly instrumental in 
obtaining Jack’s commission, and came to 
congratulate him as soon as he heard that 
he was at Milton Lodge, bringing his 
daughter with him. 

Jack was engaged with a tailor, trying 
on his uniform, at the moment when they 
were announced. Forgetting everything 
else, he hastened to the room, equipped as 
if for duty. A good-looking lad he was, 
at all times, and the uniform became him 
well. So they all thought, though they 
did not all give utterance to their opinions. 
Clara advanced quickly to meet him, but 
drew back with more reserve when she 
discovered that it was no lon the 
young ship's boy who stood before her, but 
a tall han e officer, whose somewhat 
delicate features were lighted up with un- 
mistakable pleasure aud affection as he 
pressed her hands between hisown. The 
first part of the gallant admiral’s good 
wishes for Jack was now accomplished ; 
and the latter part was also in a fair way 
to be fulfilled. ‘ These pieces of paper,” 
he had said, ‘‘meet and exactly corre- 
spond. May you and the writer also meet 
ere long and be as happily united.” 

How this came to pass after Jack had 
made another voyage or two, and obtained 
further promotion, we need not tell; we will 
look onward a few years, and with a brief 
review of events which then took place, 
conclude this history. 

Mr. Cyms Smith lived long enough to 


see the fulfilment of his prediction, that | 
; But he had changed the spelling of it to 


the Algerines, accustomed for centuries to 
rapine and cruelty, would not readily 
abandon theirold habits. The Dey quickly 
restored the city and its fortifications to 
their former strength, and sent forth his 
ships again, to prey upon the merchant 
vessels of the Mediterranean and to make 
slaves of all who fell into their power. 
Before his death Mr. Smith confirmed 
the will he had already made, giving the 
bulk of his property to be applied in ran- 
soming Algerian captives; leaving, how- 
ever, a handsome bequest to his ‘‘ nephew” 
John Smith, who might, the document 
stated, be distinguished from all other 
John Smiths, if any question of identity 
should arise, by a scarin the shape of a 
horseshoe upon his forehead and an 
honourable sword-wound on his buck. 
During the next ten or twelve years the 
Dey was frequently embroiled with the 
French; and on one occasion went so far 


as to deal the French consul a smart blow 
on the mouth, in the presence of all the 
other consuls. The French, resenting this 
insult, fitted out, after much delay, a 
numerous ficet, consisting of 11 ships of 
the line, 23 frigates, 26 brigs, 33 corvettes, 
and upwards of 100 smaller craft, in which 
were 27,000 marines and an army of 37,000 
soldiers. Even with this enormous force 
they did not venture to attack the batteries; 
but landed upon the coast, almost without 
opposition, and met the armies of the Dey 
in the field, inflicting a severe defeat. 

They afterwards advanced to the city, 
laid siege to it from the land side, and took 
it. This was in the year 1830. 

From that time to this Algiers has been 
in the possession of the French, and of 
course all piracy and Christian slavery are 
at an end. p 

In ‘consequence of this public event, a 
question of a more private nature arose in 
after years, The fund for ransoming 
Christian slaves was no longer required for 
that pi The property left in trast 
had in the meantime increased enormously 
in value. The land being in great de- 
mand for building, the income kept on 
continually mounting up, at compound in- 
terest, and the trustees knew not what to 
do with it. 

Numerous members of the great Smith 
family, becoming acquainted with these 
facts, put in their claims as kinsmen of the 
founder of this obsolete charity; and an 
order in Chancery was obtained that the 
property should be divided among those 


‘ who could prove themselves to be entitled 


to it as heirs-at-law. 

The number of Smiths who now found 
themselves allied to the late Cyrus Smith’s 
branch of the family was enormous. 
as the property was, if every claim had 
been recognised, there would not aps 
have been more than about twenty shillings 
apiece for them. There were Smiths from 
every county in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales; Smiths from the colonies, 
Schmidts from Germany, Smythes, 
Smithies, and Smitherses. Among _ the 
Smythes came our old acquaintance Jem. 
He had had a hard time since the old days 
of the Hailstorm, and a portion of the 
spoil would have been most table to 
him; but that was a feeling which the 
others entertained in common with himself, 
whether they were in need of it or not. 
Jem had marks upon his back too, and 
might have been induced to show them, if 
that could have furthered his cause, though 
they were not honourable wounds, but 
very much the contrary. He asserted 

ly, that his proper name was Smith. 


Smythe, finding an alias useful, in the 
course of some discreditable adventures, 
and could not prove that it had ever been 
anything else. Asa Smythe he could have 
no claim upon the estute of Cyrus Smith; 
and for that reason, if for no other, his ap- 
plication was dismissed. 

A few distant relatives made good their 
claims, and received each a handsome share 
of the property ; but the bulk of it went to 
John Bath, a post-captain then, in the 
navy, who could not of his own knowledge 
have furnished proof that he was in any 
degree related to the testator. Proof, 
however, was in the will itself. The small 
legacy bequeathed to him, with personal 
marks for identification, was, as the wil 
expressed it, ‘‘to my nephew, John Smith.” 
To him therefore, as the acknowledge! 
nearest relative, the Hon’s share of the 
estate was awarded. 
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Jack—we must really beg his pardon— 
Captain John Smith, had a son in the 
army by that time, another son in the 
navy, and two or three boys at school; so 
the money was ‘‘ very acceptable” to him 
also. But he managed to spare a portion 
of it for Jem, to whom he had once vowed 
a lasting friendship, to give him a fresh 
start in Jife, late as it was, or to keep him 
from want till its end. 

Mr. Yapp was pensioned by the Govern- 
ment for Nong service. He and other old 
shipmates often came to see his companion 
in travel and adversity, and was a great 
favourite with the younger branches of the 
family, spinning them no end of capital 
yarns about their father and himself. 

Admiral Wren, an officer and a tle- 

- man still, and a greater man than when we 
last saw him, though no taller in stature, 


joined the family party sometimes, and at ; 
one of the christenings gave his name to; 
and ; 
there are Maximilians still among the ; 
i their original distinctness, and which can 


the last-born of Jack’s children; 
Smiths. 


May the great Smith family continue to ; 
May they be great | 


increase and multiply ! 
“‘gmiters,” but always in the cause of 
humanity and civilisation, smiting in be- 
half of those that are oppressed, and de- 
livering those that are in bonds., 

“‘ Jack’s” particular branch of the family 
may be recognised by the ‘‘ wavy ” lines, 
and tongues of flame, upon their coat of 
arms, and by the motto, ‘‘Per ignem, per 
aquam.” 


Among their heirlooms also is an old: 
sailor’s hat with two round holes init; and | 


joined together again. The original writing 
has almost faded away; but there are 
other characters written in darker colour, 
which stand forth with even more than 


never be effaced. 

Whenever this letter is brought from its 
place of safety and exhibited to the children, 
the first thing done is to read the inscrip- 
tion on the paper in which it is fulded—a 
text of Holy Scripture, the same which 
afforded consolation and encouragement to 
our friend Jack and to others of his com- 
pany in the days of their ‘“‘adventure and 
peril ”— 

**Txov hast caused men to ride over our 
heads; we went through fire and through 
water; but Tov broughtest us out into a 


@ letter, very carefully preserved, which ; wealthy place.” 


having once been torn across, has been | 


(THE END.) 


THE VOYAGE OF THE EVANGELIST... 


Re February 21st.—It was with a thank- 
ful heart that I rose this morning, feeling 
none the worse for the adventures of the preceding 
day. After breakfast Mr. Allison walked over 
to the canoe, and I found that I had unknown 
to myself crossed the point that separated La- 
goon Boy from the bay upon which I had landed, 
and in the darkness I had come out upon the 
beach near the house. 

My friend Mr. Allison was very much sur- 
prised when he saw the canoe, and could hardly 

lieve that such a tiny vessel had travelled in 
safety such a long distance on the open sea. 
‘We bronght over some of the baggage which 
had been left on the beach, and it was arran, 
that after dinner we should bring the bullcck- 
dray and take the canoe over to Blackman’s 
Bay, but we did not expect that I should be 
able to resume my voyage, as although the 
day wos bright and fine it was blowing very 
hard. 

After dinner we started with the dray, packed 
the canoe and fittings securely, and following a 
rough cart track reached the corner of Blackman 
Bay early in the afternoon. It was blowing a 
gale from the west, but we laid the canoe under 
the shelter of an old shed, and having packed 
everything inside, returned to Lagoon May in 
time for tea. During the evening I wrote up 


iny log. 

Saturday, February 22nd.—To-day I roamed 
about in the neighbourhood of the homestead 
and on the seashore. Lagoon Bay is a most 
romantic it; in shape it is like & horseshoe, 
and is sheltered completely except from easterly 
winds, The beach between the two points, 
forming the curve of the horseshoe, is not more 
than three-quarters of a mile long ; the land on 
both sides of the bay rises higher as it appreaches 
the sea, and when you stand on the point you 
look down precipitous cliffs hundreds of feet into 
the sea, The waves dash themselves into foam 
at the base of these lofty heights. These cliffs 
are the favourite resort of wild goats, while 
upon the shores of the bay Mr. Allison has 
killed very large seals, and the waters are 
stocked with fish 

The house nestles under the hills on the 
south ‘side of the bay, and several paddocks 
enclosed by good fences, with wool-shed, stable 
and cow-howse, and stock-yard, make up the 
necessary buildings belonging to a sheep-run 
and connected with a comfortable homestead. 
‘The run extends to the north to the brush fence 
on Two Mile Beach Bay, and to the west round 
the shores of Blackman’s Bay nearly to the 
narrows. 

On Sunday, February 23rd, in the morning, I 
held a service in the parlour of Mr, Allison's 
house. It was an interesting service to us all, 
as the first service ever held at Lagoon Bay. In 
conversation with Mrs, Allison during the day 
I found that as a resident of Hobart Town she 


CHAPTER X. 


had been engaged in church work, and missed 
very much the usual means of grace. An occa- 
sional service was held at East Bay Neck, but 
as there was only a bridle track for a part of the 
way it was but seldom she could make the 
journey on horseback. 

In the afternoon Mr. Allison and myself, ac- 
companied by the two sheep dogs, went for a 
walk up the hills on the north side of the bay. 
‘We climbed up through the bush, following the 
sheep, tracks, constantly ascending, until we 
reached the highest point overlooking the sea. 
We had a splendid view of the ocean and the 
adjacent const. It was blowing quite a gale of 
wind, but being off the land, the sea was calm 
at the foot of the cliffs. The swe] washing among 
the outlying rocks was a pretty sight, the white 
foam finding its way back to the ocean in cas- 
cades down the black sides of the rocks. Re- 
turning home to tea, we enjoyed a quict evening 
in conversation and reading. I could not hel 
thinking that my friends living in this reti: 
spot, while they were cut off from many social 
advantages, had much to be thankful for ; being 
removed from very much of the sin which is in 
the world, and escaping o great deal of the 
worry and temptation of life. Surrounded by 
the most beautiful scenery, having healthful 
occupation, and each other's society, books and 
newspapers, the residents at Lagoon Bay will 
be remembered by me as a family singularly 
favoured, and I am under a promise that should 
I ever visit the southern part of the Island of 
Tasmania again, I will find my way to the 
shores of this delightful bay. 

On Monday, February 2éth, rising early and 
going out to look at the weather, I found that 
the gale had passed away, and that it was a 
bgautiful calm Tasmanian summer’s morning, 
which is saying a t deal for the weather. 
After breakfast 1 bade farewell to my kind 
hostess and the other members of the household, 
then mounting a horse rode over to Blackman’s 
Bay with Mr. Allison. We found the canoe 
all right, and after a little delay in packing up, 
my little vessel was once more launched. Saying 
good-bye and expressing my thanks to Mr. 
Allison for all his kindness, T waved my paddle 
and settled to work, the wind being ahead, in 
getting out of the south arm of the bay. 

It was a delightful morning, the air pure and 
invigorating, the trees and slopes on the sides 
of the bay lit up with the bright sunshine, 
while the white cottages of the farmers showing 
among the trees near Bream Creek looked home- 
like and pleasant. 

It was about twelve o'clock that, having 
turned the corner out of ‘‘south arm,” I drew 
near East Bay Neck. I could see several houses, 
and men engaged in stacking hay in a paddock 
close to the water's edge. 5 

The keel of the canoe soon grated on the 
sandy shore, and walking up te the haystack, I 


explained to the men my desire to obtain a 
little help in crossing the ‘‘ neck,” and they 
very readily responded to my appeal, and ap- 
peared very desirous to see the little vessel from 
the north-west coast. 

East Bay Neck divides Blackman’s Bay from 
Norfolk Bay, and is not more than a quarter of 
a mile across. The children gathering on the 
beach, we had plenty of willing hands to carry 
the light parcels, 

Two men carrying the canoe on their shoulders 
marched first, then I followed with the paddle 
and mast, the burgee of the Royal Canoe Club 
still flying at the masthead, then a number of 
young people with the provision box, lockers, 
rudder, shark-sperr, etc., so that we formed 
quite a procession, which attracted the atten- 
tion of every one in the little township. 

Arrived at the beach on Norfolk Bay, I found 
a little boat jetty formed of planks, running 
out a long way because the water was so shallew. 
I soon had the canoe lowered into the water 
from tho jetty, and as the tide was falling 1 
made the little craft fast to a boat lying near 
the end of the jetty. I got everything arranged 
for a start, and then returned to the hotel for 
dinner; this was soon dispatched, and about 
1.30 p.m. I stepped into my little vessel, pushed 
off, hoisted the sail, and with fair wind and 
calm weather sailed on my way for Ralph's Bay 
Neck, the land near which could just be seon 
in tho far distance. I had now to sail about 
fifteen miles, more or less, across the landlocked 
waters of Norfolk and Frederick Henry's Bay. 

That afternoon's sail was a very enjoyable one, 
with the watef smooth, the wind fair, the day 
fine, and Meunt Wellington in the distance, 
under the shadow of which I knew Hobart Town 


i passed two small islands, Green and Garden 
Islands, pleasant spots of verdure in the midst 
of the water. Sailing on, East Bay Neck was 
soon out of sight astern. For some time my 
course lay along the shore, but at length I came 
to an arm of the bay, across which I must sail 
to Ralph’s Bay Neck. The question was, to de- 
cide as to the exact spot upon the opposite shore 
for which I should steer. I was able to deter- 
mine this by the aid of a large mass of rock, 
named on the chart the ‘Dough Boy,” by 
noticing the position of this rock in relation to 
objects on the opposite shore and the coast I 
was leaving. By these means I was able to steer 
direct for the ‘‘ neck.” 

I still carried the wind on the quarter, passin; 
close to the Dough Boy Rock, which I view 
with great interest. It was a large mass of rock 
worn smooth by the action of the water. Feel- 
ing hungry, | indulged in an afternoon lunch, 
and after biscuits and cheese anda draught of 
milk, I felt quite prepared for the usual work of 
packing and unpacking. 

It was about four o’clook in the afternoon 
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when I drew near to Ralph’s Bay Neck. The 

water being shallow broke into waves, and rolled 

in small breakers some distance from the beach, 

but the canoe made nothing of such trifles, and 

quietly passing through them sailed up on the 
acl 


h. 
My first care (after dragging the canoe up the 
beach) was to discover some place where I could 
obtain the service of a horse and dray. The 
“neck” being over a mile wide, I should need 
such help in transporting the canoe. 

I walked across the flat, having to avoid 
swampy ground in some places, On the other 
side of the neck, near Ralph's Bay, 1 discovered 
some cottages on high land, and was fortunate 
in finding a man who had a horse and dray. I 
explained that I was desirous of getting the 
canoe across as soon as possible, and the man 
and his son kindly agreed to come at once. 
The herse, a very fine one, was put into the 
dray, and, arriving at the beach, the canoe was 
soon packed, and in another half-hour, after 
some little difficulty, we arrived at the corner 
of Ralph's Bay, near the houses I have men- 
tioned. 

I paid the very moderate sum of four shillings 
for the carriage of the canoe, and with the fair 
wind still continuing, started afresh at 6.30 p.m. 

A number of boys ran along the shore to 
watch the canoe sailing, as with colours flying 
and with a fine breeze she ran out of the corner 
of the bay. In a few moments I caugit sight 
of the entrance where the waters of the bay 
mingle with that of the Derwent River. I felt 
then that my voyage was drawing to a close, It 
was quite dark when I passed under Trywork 
Point into the waters of the River Derwent, and 
as I rounded the point saw the gas lamps of 
Hobart Town shining out a welcome. 

Accustomed to sail along the coast by night, 
I felt quite comfortable in the river; and as the 
wind had fallen light, 1 quietly paddled on, 
crossing the river at right angles in order #0 get 
on the Hobart Town side. 

At about 8.30 I came within sight of the 
shipping, passing the gas lu. ps on the Espla- 

le. It was a very strange experience to close 
my voyage by coming in the dark to a town I 
had never seen before, and finish my journey by 
gaslight. As I turned into a little bend of the 
river in which the shipping lay, a party of 
young men and boys passed close to the canoe. 
One of them, in a jocular manner, hailed me, 
“Where are you from?” I replied, ‘‘ From the 
north-west coast.” To hear those youngsters 
laugh ‘‘Ha! ha!” they evidently thought it was 
an excellent joke, little dreaming that it was 
the simple truth, and that the tiny vessel they 
could hardly see was just concluding a voyage 
of three hundred miles. Passing under the 
shadow of large vessela lying at the wharf, I 
reached the steps at 9 pm. Two young men 
who had just returned from fishing helped me 
to unload and drag the canoe up the steps. As 
uite a little crowd had gathered, at my request 
the young men kindly promised to take charge 
of the canoe while I went on board the Wind- 
ward (an English ship at the wharf close by) to 
ask permission to leave my little vessel on board 
until the morning. Having obtained the con- 
sent of the captain of the Windward, we carried 
the canoe on board, and the chief officer said he 


would keep an eye on the little vessel in the | 


morning until I came down. 

Thanking the two young men for their kind- 
ness, I took a cab, and, calling at the office of 
the ‘‘ Mercury” newspaper, reported the arrival 
of the Evangelist Rob Roy canoe from the north- 
west coast. I then drove to the house of the 
Rev. J. C. Simmonds, from whom | received a 
very hearty welcome. 

And now that I have come to the end of my 
story, I trust that my readers have been inte- 
rested in what pretends to be nothing more than 
asimple “Log.” It is the log of what to me 
was a most remarkable voyage, the memory of 
which will remain with me as long as I live. I 
regret that the necessities of the case obliged 
me to bring in the personal pronoun so fre- 
quently, and also to make such constant refer- 
ences to the canoe. 

I must not close without bearing testimony 


to the kind and hearty reception and unbounded 
hospitality that I received from every one whom 
I met with, both on the voyage and on my 
arrival at Hobart Town ; and Jast, but not least, 
after ex] iencing the wonderful sea-geing quali- 
ties of the canoe for 300 miles on the iron-bound 
coasts of Tasmania, my warmest thanks are 
due to Mr. John MacGregor, w.a., the captain 


I I ow is it a ship can sail towards the wind ? 
A 


; through the air, but it can only go under the 
impulse of wind-forces in the direction of the 
wind—it cannot go against, or even across, the 
course of the wind. 


| being on a line of rails. If the line of rails ran 
east and west, and the wind blew from the 


NORTH, 


north or from the south, the balloon would 
tend to upset the carriage, but would not move 


towards the east or towards the west, the car- 
riage would begin to move towards the east or 
towards the west, and we should then have the 
balloon and carriage travelling due east or due 


south. A sl 
furrow in the resisting water, but does not easily 
move sideways through it ; and if the balloon 
were attach 
would happen as with the railway-carriage. 
She would hardly move sideways when pulled 


balloon began to pull forward, even a little, 


balloon can be made to carry paseen- | railway-carriage, we attach 
gers from one place to another by sailing | thus :— 


But imagine a balloon | 
| fastened a railway-carringe, this cairiage | to get the carriage up to a position exactly 


it up the line or down the line of rails. But if | what is done in a vessel; a zigzag 
the wind shifted a little, and blew even a little ! made, inclining first on one side and then on 


each point, when the vessel turns. 


j not 80 Ff 

the hold of the vessel on the water is good, by 
to a ship, almost the same thing | reason of deep immersion, the drift sideways is 
go much less than the rate of the onward mo- 
tion, that the vessel reaches her desired haven 
by the balloon exactly across the line of her ; by the action of the wind, which blows directly 
decks, but she would readily yield when the | from it. 


of the Royal Canoe Club, to whose care in 
watching over the building of the canoe, and 
the faithfulness of those who constracted her 
(Messrs. Searle and Co. of Lambeth), under God, 
T owe my safety, when for so long a time ‘I 
was rocked on the cradle of the deep” in the 
Evangelist (Rob Roy) Canoe. 

(THE END.) 
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OUR IRONCLADS, AND WHY THEY FLOAT. 
By NATHANIEL BARNABY, C.B., DinEcToR oF NavaL CoxsTRUCTION. 


PART IIL. 


If, instead of attaching a balloon to the 
ed a sail to it, 


Then the wind, inclined to the line of rails, 
would drive the carriage towards itself ; that is, 
if the wind were from the north-east, the car- 
Tiage might be driven eastward. If we desire 


north-eastward, this could be done by laying 
suitable rails thus — 


Ks 
a 
oe 


oe 


? 


EAST. 


and by altering the line at which the sail was 
held at each turning-point. This is exactly 
course 13 
the other of the wind, and shifting the sails at 
is is called 
‘‘ beating up” into the wind, and the operation 


of turning the vessel and altering the set of the 
west, although the wind was nearly north or ! sails at the end of each run is called ‘‘tacking.” 
kip easily ploughs with its bow a | The resistance of the water to side motion is 


rfect as a line of rails would be,-bat if 


(THE END.) 
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ow that the at- | 
IN tention of 
every English boy who takes any sort 
of interest in public questions is directed 
to the East, the telling of a rather excit- 
ing adventure that once occurred to me 
will not be out of place. 


THE FLYING LEAP. 


oppressive at Alexandretta; and when I 
say this, I am saying a great deal, as I 
lieve you, readdt, will be inclined to 
admit on learning that the every-day 
temperature at this place was 99° Fahrenheit 
in the shade, during the months of June, 
July, and August; while, in addition to 
this excessive heat, there was a fearful 
absence of air; there was not so much as 
one of those fierce hot desert winds which 
often dry up a cistern in a few hours, but 
which admit of a remedy in the shape of 
cuscus-punkahs, and other precautions and 
alleviations usually adopted by Indians, 
and to which we might easily have resorted 
ourselves: but no, there was not even a 
breath of air to stir ever so gently the 
light gauzy pennant that dangled lazily 
from the tall mast of the consular flag- 
staff. 
There had been for some time a perfect 
ation in nature. The myriads of 
frogs that croaked loudly and discordantly 
throughont the winter and spring had de- 
serted their damp marshy quagmires, and 
igrated by thousands at a time to the 
banks of a neighbouring stream, where the 
tall bulrushes in a measure protected them 
from the intense heat of the sun’s rays, 


The day had proved more than ordinarily 


morasses and stagnant Is, leaving the 
air foul with ry PThe low sound 
around us was clothed with a sickly 
vapourish yellow cloud, which loomed with 
a mysterious foreboding of pla, hover- 
ing over the heplest town. The very sea 
seemed to have n frightened out of its 
usual gambols, and no longer leapt wildly 
upon the sandy beach, but, instead, came 
softly rippling over the little pebbles and 
stones, as though fearful of awakening the 
demon of pestilence from his dreamy 
slumber of woe and death. As for the 
mountains, they looked fiercely on—red-hot 
spectators of our sufferings and our fears— 
careful, however, to weave about their 
heads and summits thick clouds like tur- 
bans, to protect them from a coup de soleil. 
Only us poor mortals, plodding in the 
sultry plains, were without refuge and 
relief. 

Our lot, for the time being, had been 
cast therein, and to that spot we were 
riveted by the continual and inexorable 
calls of that despotic but wealthy sovereign, 
Commerce. It little concerned the mer- 
chants in London or Paris, Berlin or 
Amsterdam, or their agents at Aleppo or 
Baghdad, whether we poor factors had one 


which had already rapidly parched up the | cr fifty attacks of fever duing the 365 days 
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of the year, so long as their business was 
attended tu; and if we fell sick, or died, it 
simply gave rise to an interjection such as, 
s "An | poor fellow! well, I hope he has 
left the accounts all square;”’ and then, 
some one else was sent to follow in our 
footsteps, or to share in better fortune. 

This particular summer, and especially 
the day to which I am now alluding, had 
been more than ordinarily hot and sickly. 
That very morning we had conveyed to 
their last resting-places three of our own 
countrymen—men in the prime and vigour 
of life—sailors who had only two short 
months previously left the delightful 
climate of England, full of joy and hope, 
and who had been cut off within the space 
of thirty-six hours. Ah! that was a fear- 
ful season for us isolated beings. Still, 
somehow or other, we lived on from day 
to day, brave in the courage inspired by 
the thought, that so long as we sought to 
rely solely upon His mercy, the hollow of 
whose palm could effectually overshadow 
us, there was nothing to fear or dread. 

On the evening of the day in question, 
we watched the sun dip like a red-hot coal 
beyond the distant horizon, and we might 
almost have expected, he did look so hot, 
to hear the waters of the ocean bubble up 
and fiz as the fiery orb seemed to sink into 
its enviably cool bosom. This was the 
only period, with the exception of the hour 
before sunrise in the morning, that there 
was even the ghost of a hope of a little 
relaxation and eajoyment. As usual, we 
sat in the balcony, inhaling with epicurean 
gusto the small zephyr that came stealing 
over the sea, like a precious balm pouring 
over our lassitude a temporary exhilaration 
and vigour. Even the blue waves disported 
gently in the short-lived twilight, as 
though unshackled from the causes that 
hushed them into an intense calm. Now 
and then a sickly-looking villager tottered 
nlong the seaside, with a hand-net flung 
over his shoulder, in search of fish for his 
morrow’s dinner, for it was Lent time 
umong the Greeks, and by far the greater 
portion of the inhabitants were of that 
persuasion. 

By-and-by, as the shades of night 
gathered rapidly around us, the yet distant 
but familiar bells of a caravan aroused us 
from lethargy to a keen sense of curiosity 
and pleasurable anticipation. Not that a 
caravan was by any means a rare event 
with us. On the contrary, caravans, both 
of mules and camels, were of daily, nayy of 
hourly occurrence in Alexandretta; but 
then this particular one had long been 
anticipated, for the mail from Europe had 
been some days overdue, and by this 
opportenity letters and files of papers, 
books att tose of seeds, and other neces- 
sary trifles, were expected; and of their 
safe arrival at Aleppo we had already re- 
ceived intimation by Tartar post. 

Under these circumstances, and con- 
sidering our isolated situation and ‘entire 
lack of amusement, it is needless to say 
that we hailed these epochs in Scanderoon 
‘life with intense relish; and, on this occa- 
tion, it required only a brief period for us 
lunguid invalids to start up from our 
chairs, and with agility sceamper down the 
steps, and along the seaside, towards the 
approaching muleteers. The cattergee 
bashee, or head muleteer, well aware that 
he was possessed of the key to our happi- 
ness, galloped up to meet us, and, speedily 
dismounting, took from his own saddle- 
lags huge bundles of letters and news- 
papers, 

The greater mass of the former were, 


as usual, from merchants in Aleppo, 
and, of course, related solely to business. 
‘These we used to call lettri disgostesi 
(Anglice, disgusting or disagreeable letters), 
because they invariably contained com- 
plaints, remenstrancés, and threats, from 
perhaps a hundred and fifty petty Arab 
merchants, some of whom received on an 
average about a bale and a half of goods 
per annum, because we unhappy factors 
could not satisfy all their wants by dis- 
patching nearly three thousand bales of 
manufactures on the backs of the only fifty 
camels obtainable for love or gold. These 
were, therefore, our lettri diayostosi ; but 
on the present occasion an extraordinary 
quantity of groups (little parcels contain- 
ing gold and silver, pearls, or other valuable 
jewellery) had arrived from Aleppo for 
shipment to Alexandria and Smyrna; and, 
until these were safely embarked, and the 
bills of lading signed by the captain, the 
responsibility rested upon our shoulders 
from the moment they were delivered into 
our charge by the head muleteer. This 
‘was sn onus we were always glad to be rid 
of. Not that we had any fear of thieves 
in Alexandretta, for theft, even amongst 
the villagers, had been of rare occurrence 
during our long sojourn in this hot and 
feverish climate; and as for a European 
consul’s house being entared and robbed, 
the thing was unheard of. Roba consul! 
why, the act would be tantamount to high 
treason! Soargued the veteran Europeans 
at Scanderoon, and so we began to think 
ourselves. But the sequel will show that, 
for ace, though only once, we were all 
deceived. ; 

It was too dark when the caravan 
arrived and was unladen, to hope for any ; 
means of communication with the ships in 
the roadstead; so for that night the; 
valuable parcels were deposited in one of 
our own bedrooms. Having been counted 
and found duly sealed, and reported correct, 
we gave the muleteer his expected buck- 
sheesh, and ringing for lights, abandoned 
ourselves to the enjoyment of the latest 
news from London. 

We were three brothers at that time, 
living in the same house; and to give the 
reader an exact idea of what eventually 
follows, I must here say, that we lived in 
a two-storied house, built in a square, the 
whole length of the centre forming one 
vast room, which, by two doors in either 
side, ledintofourrooms. Upstairsanddown- 
stairs were alike, excepting the Cifference 


that as soon as night set in, we secured all | 


the doors and windows below, while all the 
doors and windows upstairs were left wide 
open, so that any chance breeze stirring 
ut on these sultry nights might find an 
entrance and fan our feverish frames. The 
front door of the centre room upstairs led 
into a vast wooden balcony, supported 
upon wooden pillars, and which stood | 
certainly twelve feet above the ground. | 
Nothing interrupted the intense stillness | 
of that eventful night save the occasional 
dismal how] of a hungry troop of jackals, 
or the melancholy hoot of the night-owl. | 
Mosquitos and fleas, those insufferable 
Eastern p!agues, had long since died off, or 
else, possessed of mere liberty than our- 
selves, had betaken themselves for the ; 
summer to some pleasant and healthier | 
mountain retreat. Even the rats, that, 
used to keep us awake half the night! 
during the winter, by charging like a re- 
giment ef cavalry over the platform of our ; 
roof, or executing squesking serenades, ; 


even these, having a decided objection to 
aguc, had migrated to their country seats 


or holes somewhere amongst the neigh- 
bouring villages. So we read our letters 
uninterruptedly, only occasionally pausing 
to communicate to each other some start- 
ling piece of intelligencs, such as, ‘‘ Jobn 
Jones dead! poor fellow! railway aca- 
dent ;”’ and so on. 

At last the night had waned deep into 

to-morrow, and our lamps began to bum 
dimly; a yawn or two proclaimed bed- 
time, and we all rose to take a turn or two 
in the balcony just before turning in, in 
search of some stray breath of wind to cool 
our fevered brows. Oh! but it was a silent, 
sultry night; the moon shone brightly 
enough to read print by, and the sea was 
like a calm mirror; but there was no air 
stirring anywhere, and the very mules, 
which were picqueted close beside our 
house, rung their bells, restlessly shaking 
their heads from side toside, as much as to 
say that sleep on such a night was alto- 
gether impossible; and they were not [ar 
wrong. To go regularly to bed was quite 
out of the question, and what we seldom 
did during the greater heats of the summer. 
We lay down upon three different couches; 
one brother sleeping in the large centre 
room, facing the door to the balcony; 
another in a small room to the left upon 
entering; and myself in the room just 
opposite. One door from where I was 
sleeping led into the room where all the 
groups were heaped up together upon the 
table. 
Despite heat and everything else, we 
were soon overcoine by excessive lassitude 
and weariness, and fell into a kind of rest- 
less, half-awake, half-sleepy. doze, from 
which ever and anon wo awoke with s 
feverish start. About two hours before 
daybreak, or three o'clock a.m., the moon 
set, and the intensest darkness seemed to 
envelop the place. I have a distinct re- 
collection of half opening one eye and dis- 
covering this fact, as I tarned heavily upoa 
my side, and with a deep-fetched groan 
endeavoured to compose myself again for 
slumber. About this period invariably 
there used to be a blessed freshness in the 
atmosphere, which, though not amounting 
exactly to a zephyr, was sufficient to sooth 
and alleviate our suffering frames; and if 
ever we had a chance of a couple of hour’ 
sound refreshing sleep, it was just abodt 
this period. 

Another person, it appears, besides ou- 
solves, was aware of this fact; but instead 
of availing himself of it ina proper manne, 
he put it to another and very blameabl: 
account. I think I was just about turn: 
the last corner and falling off fast asleep. 
when my quick ear caught the light ani 
almost innperceptible footfall of some on 
evidently approaching the door of the room 
where I lay. Slowly and silently ss 
possible it crept along. Now it was a 
every-night eccurrence amongst us thre 
to turn out sometimes half a dozen times 
during the night, either in search of water 
or a lucifer match, being driven to the r- 
solution of abandoning sleep altogether, 
and adopting a newspaper, or some boos 
in its place. 

Under these circumstances I was not at 
all surprised or alarmed to hear the footisl! 
gradually come nearer and nearer, and 
finally pass through the door; but. some 
how or other, it banished sleep for the 
moment. I lay wide ewake, intentit 
listening. At first, I chuckled to mysci 
at the extreme precaution adopted by this 
my supposed brother, and was mischie- 
vously reckoning upon the quiet litt: 
start I should occasion him upon sudden'y 
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and unexpectedly screaming out his name 
in the intense stillness of that quict dark 
night; little dreaming that I myself was 
nbout to receive about as smart a shock of 
astovishment as ever fell to my lot. I 
knew that my brothers, even blindfolded, 
could pick their way easily all over the 
house; so I could not imagine why he 
kept fumbling at the head of the divan. I 
lay with my head towards the door by 
which the footstep had entered. 

By-and-by, in the intense darkness, and 
to my utter mystification, I felt perceptibly 
the warm atmosphere of something ap- 
proaching my head; and then! shall I 
ever forget the shock! a huge, clammy, 
greasy human hand leisurely but lightly 
passed over my features from the forehead 
downwards, carefully feeling its way; then 
it passed tomy neck. A thrill of horror 
now shot through my veins. Then it felt 
lower and lower, till it reached the region 
of my heart, and there that dreadful hand 
seemed to pause, and to seek to feel, ap- 
parently, the throbbing of that palpitatiag 
organ. All this occurred in far briefer 
time than occupies me in relating the cir- 
cumstances. Itis astounding to think how 
swift is thought, for within this brief 
period my imagination had pictured wy 
twenty different causcs and results, an 
had travelled far into the north and into 
the east. 

I was aware now, beyond a doubt, that 
the hand belonged to a robber, and I 
thought most probably an assassin. Yet 
such a thing as murdering » European in 
cold blood had never been heard of for 
years in these parts. I remembered that 
in Spain jealous hidalgos had often perpe- 
trated this foulest of crimes. I also recol- 
lected that in England and in India, fierce 
highwaymen and thugs, and malice-bear- 
ing Malays, had perpetrated dark deeds of 
blood on dark nights upon the hapless 
victims of their vengeance; but I was 
happily conscious that no man in Syria 
could say that I had injured him by word 
or deed. Strange to say, the real motive 
for the presence of that clammy hand over 
my throbbing heart—the groups of 
valuables in the next room—had never 
once occurred to my mind. As I said be- 
fore, however, all sorts of fancies flashed 
through my mind like lightning; and with 
almost equal rapidity and wonderful pre- 
sence of mind, I displaced the intruder's 
hand by placing my own left hand next to 
my heart (for T imagined that the deadly 
blow would surely be aimed there), whilst 
with my right I firmly grasped the wrist 
of this unknown and most unwelcome 
intruder. 

I need hardly say that the few seconds 
that succeeded were moments of intense 
anxiety, for I made certain that the assassin 
would instantly strike with deadly force, 
and it was hard to caloulate where the 
cold steel might force an entry. At the 
same moment that I seized the wrist of the 
intruder, my tongue was loosed, and I 
shouted out to my brother in the centre 
room to warn him of my position. 

The suddenness of my movements, and 
the alarm occasioned by the cry I raised, 
perfeetly paralysed the thief fora moment. 
A powerful struggle then ensued between 


, us, for I had leapt up from my couch, and 


was endeavouring mightily to secure his 
loose hand. All my efforts, however, were 
vain. The intruder, in accordance with 
the general | practice of all Oriental robbers, 
had greased himeelf, and was consequently 
so slippery that it was next to impossible 
to get a firm grasp of him; and as for 


clothes, save a scant girdle round the 
waist, he had none. 

When the hand first passed clammily 
over my face, save the throbbing of my own 
heart, I could hear nothing to interrupt 
the stillness of the hour; but the moment 
that I leapt up and gave the alarm, a 
tumult almost as hideous as any that was 
ever heard in bedlam ensued. In our 
struggle, chairs and tables were upset, 
crockery, glass-ware and lamps smashed, 
whilst I was all the time bellowing out 


“thief” in every language and dialect I 
eould remember. ‘‘Thief,” cried I; 
“ Voleur! Ladri! Harame! Hursees! 


Choor ! in English, French, Italian, Arabic, 
Turkish, and Hindoostanee ; this song be- 
ing kept up with a sort of running accom- 
paniment of smashed tumblers and over-' 
turned chairs. 

Meanwhile, my elder brother in the 
centre room having been fairly roused 
from slumber, started up from bed, and in 
the confusion had rushed imto every room 
but the right one in search of this roguish 
adventurer. The thief was too slippery a 
customer for me. He finally disentangled 
himself, and rushed towards the baloony, 
porsued by my brother and myself, for we 

ad both caught sight of hint in the ob- 
scure light which came through the door- 
way. . 
Our chase was vain. The fellow never 
hesitated a moment to take a fiving leap 
over the rails of the balcony, and down to 
the ground, full twelve feet below; and 
though we looked over and shouted to the 
camel-drivers, the thief was gene and no- 
where to be traced or found. 

During this interval, our ears had been 
assailed by the most appalling howling, 
worse than the noise of jackals and owls 
combined, aud which proceeded from the 
chamber of our third brether, who had 
taken no part in this affray. So soon asa 
match could be got—and, as usual on such 
occasions, we hunted everywhere for them 
but in the right place—we proceeded to 
investigate the causes of this noise, and on 
entering my brother's room we fouud him 
sitting up in bed labouring under the 
effects of a nightmare, giving utterance to 
the most lamentable howlings. On being 
thoroughly roused, he declared that he 
had been dreaming, in some wild fantastic 
vision, that we two had gone mad and 
were shut up im a madhouse, and, bein, 
disturbed by the dreadful and unusui 
noise, had supposed his dream verified, and 
so, before being properly awake, gave vent 
to his sorrow. 

Next morning we carefully examined the 
room where the scuffle had occurred, and 
there, attached to the handle of the door, 
was a bit of rag, which had evidently been 
detached from the thief’s scanty clothing. 
she chiefs of the village were assembled, 
and a search instituted, and v sees 
a clue was obtained to the “thie . who 
turned out to be a stranger—a greom 
travelling with a Turkish gentleman who 
‘was sojourning at Alexandretta for a couple 
of days. The fellow had watched the 
groups carried into our house, and had 
come to the desperate resolution of robbing 
us. Had he not mistaken the room, he 
would probably have been successful. As it 
was, his sin had ‘found him out.” Not 
only did we detect him from the rent in 
his clothes, exactly agreeing with the 
pice we had found, but the poor wretch 

ad so injured himeelf by his flying leap, 
that he died in the course «f a few weeks, 
from the effects ef the internal injuries he 
then received. 


BOYS I HAVE KNOWN. 
By THE Opp FELLow. 
1l.—MY NEPHEW. 

usted speaking, my nephew, Charles Fair- 
fax, is not a boy I have known. I wish 
he were. Unfortunately I know him still only 
too well. He has made me look ridiculous 
often enough, so now I am going to turn the 
tables on him and show him up. I have ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt that he never reads this 

paper, so I am safe from hia revenge. 

‘ot only does he not read this paper, but his 
literary pleasures or pains are limited to an 
extent which I could hardly have conceived 
possible. He told me the other day that the 
only books he read were Henry's First Latin 
Book and a French Instructor. Try and ima- 
gine the state of that boy's mind, whose ideas of 
tho Latin language are restricted to disjointed 
statements regarding Balbus and the condition 
of his never-tinished wall; whilst of French 
literature he knows nothing but what he can 
gather from sentences such as the following = 
** Havo you my grandmother's hat? No, but 1 
have the (female) butcher’s pears and the gar- 
dener’s horses.” It is searcely to be wondered. 
at that Charley is prejudiced, as ignorant people 
often are, 

He is eleven years old. I know this for a 
fact, because I givo him half-u-sovereign every 
birthday, which is at once impounded and put 
in his money-box ; he tohl me last birthday 
that he now had five pounds ten. He does not 
fecl the least gratitude to me for my present; in 
fact, he thinks I am mean not to give him 
something that he can spend. I should rise 
much higher in his estimation if I were to give- 
him half-a-crown for his immediate use. 

It is but fair to say that every one does not 
hold my opinion concerning my nephew. His 
mother, an intelligent lady in all other respects, 

rsists in thinking that there is not another 

y like him. After all, though, I entirely 
agree with her on that point, and hope her 
belief may always be in accordance with the: 
fact. To do him justice, he often does his’best 
to carry out his mamma's instructions: when 
she tells him to make a good breakfast, as he is: 
a growing boy, he obeys her ; when ho is told 'to- 
Tun ont into the garden and amuse himself, he- 
does so without a murmur ; and surely he ought 
not to be blamed if his idea of amusement is. 
smashing flower-pots with o hammer, 

For cool and consummate impudence he 
carries off the palm amongst all boys I know. 
The other day, much against his will, he was 
sent to achool as usual in the morning. He 
had good reason for believing that his presence: 
there would not bring unmitigated pleasure ; 20 
instead of strictly carrying out his instructions 
he went to the house of a lady who was inti- 
mate with his family, and calmly announced. 
that he had come to spend the day there. The- 
lady kindly welcomed him, and amused him. 
the whole day until four o'clock arrived, when 
he insisted upon doparting, that being the hour: 
he usually left school. Nothing was known at 
his home of his escapade until some weeks had 
passed, when the lady happened to meet his. 
mother, and asked when Charley was coming to 
spend another day with her. Charlie was taken 
in hand by his father for a quarter of an hour, 
which was one of the saddest he ever spent. 

He carries more things in his trouser-pockets. 
than I could get into those of my greatcoat, 
and yet, however full they are, there is always. 
room for his hands. Perhaps it is as well he is. 
eo fond of concealing them, for they are rarel 
in a fit condition to be seen. When toffee is. 
carried loose it is apt to leave its traces behind. 
I remember once his being told to shake hands 
with a lady visitor at home. He hung shyly 
back ina most unusual manner, and finally gave 
his fist. He had been holding a lump of butter- 
scotch in readiness for bolting at the first. 
opportunity, and it new held him in return. 
What would have happened to the lady's glove 
if he had managed to free his fingers is terrible 
to imagine. s « 

I hear his voice outside ; he has come to sea 
me. I must close this paper bustily. 
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Wat tae! we have given our own solution 
. of these problems (published in our Novem- 
ber Part) our readers will no doubt be pleased to 
have the following information as to what some 
of their number had to say on the subject. 

Several correspondents sent us squares . of 
seven §) on each side so filed up as to form 
@ magic square, but they did not all explain 
their method of ascertaining what is the num- 
ber that the sum of any column in such a square 
must amount to. 

Those who did this, adopted methods of vary- 
ing degrees of simplicity or complexity. For 
instance :— 


J. HL, jun., added 1 to 49 (the number of | 


‘spaces in the square), and taking half of this 
(25), multiplied ‘by the number ee uares in 
each line (7), and so arrived at the result— 
49+1=50 
half of 50 = 25 x 7 = 175. 

W. C. and C. A., who sent a joint solution, 
adopted the same method, while G. E. P. mul- 
tiplied the 49 by 34 (being half the nuinber of 
squares in each line) and added 8} to the result, 

us— 

49 x 3h = 1714 + 3h = 175. 

D. M. proceeded algebraically in this man- 
ner— 

Let x = No. of spaces on 1st side of aquare 


x 2% = required determinate number 
+2 


a ad 


os 2 oe 175 


» and since in this case x=7 


Of these methods we prefer the first, which, 
however, might be simplified thus: Take the 
middie number (of the number of squares to 
be filled) and multiply it by the number of 
squares in each line, 

As regards the various methods proposed by our 
oor eepondant for filling up one of these squares, 
we will first deal with those which differ from 
the majority by placing the figures in the spaces 
in a different order, whilst still giving a correct 
result, 

H.S. F. and A. W. (jointly) give the seven 
Square thus— 


and they say, 

“T put lin the middle of the top column. 
I work it diagonally to the right, but 2 must ge 
down at the bottom of the next column ; 3, 4, 5 
must go to end of the next column above. 6, 7-1 
is in the way, so 8 must go under 7—9, 10, 11 
down, 12, 13 to the left, and so on. Now 28 is 
in the corner, and 29 must be put just under.” 

This is certainly not very explanatory, but as 
the columns and diagonals all cast-up to 175, 
although the arrangement of the jgures is 
unlike that in the usual mode of solving the 
problem, we think well to submit the solution 
to our readers, and the more especially so as 
another correspondent (P-i-c-a-d), who sends a 
Square filled up in the more usual manner, also 
‘sends one like the above, with merely the com- 
ment, ‘‘ This is another way.”” 

J. E. B. also gives the square similarly filled 
"p, except that the horizontal limes are trans- 
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MAGIC SQUARES. 
(See also pages 7, 27, 47.) 


posed, or, 80 to speak, turned upside down, 
thus : . 


Here again, however, we have not sufficient 
explanation, and are not even told how to deter- 
mine where, in order to fill up any square, 
No. 1. is to be placed. 

Then we have R. S. 
tion differi 
received. 


W. P., who gives a soln- 
from all the rest that we have 
fills the square thus : 


adopted,” by reference to letters and marks rc 
an unfilled-up square, but as the xplanutn 
does not appear to us to tally altogether with 
the appearance of the completed square, we do 
not print it. 

€ now give the seven-square as filled up b 
the majority of our correspondents, thus : 


The modes by which is has been determine! 
in which spaces to place the several numbers 
vary considerably ; but, though mostly ingenious 
the explanations given by their authors an, 
generally ing, in some eo 
Insufficient, so that a person who had not th: 
filled-up square before him would find it diffca!: 
to avail himself of the directions given, wm! 
more especially so if he wished to adopt the. 
for filling up @ square of more or fewer spaces 

As a favourable specimen we may give F.S.: 
solution, which, however, he admits is not bis 
own. He says: 

“Tn filling in the spaces the middle numb 
will always in the middle space, the highe: 
number in the space above, and No. 1 iu ti 
one below, whilst from the top left-hand cone: 
diagonally the numbers will run in consecutire 
order. In the square to be filled these 
22 to 28. These may be placed first if require! 
as a guide farther on. 

“‘ Tmagine a similar square beneath, and co! 
at the right of the one to be filled in. 
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“Begin with the 1 and go always diagonally 
‘down to the right. 4 will come in the right- 
hand top corner of the equare beneath. Put it 
in that position in our square. 5 will come in 
the second space from the top in the im 
square at the right hand; put it there in the 
‘ syuare and continue to the right-hand down- 
, wards. 8 will want to come where the 1 is 
: already ; place it in the second space beneath the 
7 and proceed. Treat the 15 in the same way 
(2, place it in the second space beneath the 
14), as also 22, 29, 36, and 43. 22 and 29 will 
be found to come in the square beneath, but 
place them in the corresponding spaces in the 
‘real square.” 
Here the statements that ‘4 will come” 
i here, and ‘5 will come” there, are applicable 
only to the seven square. What is meant is, that 
whatever number would come into a certain 
space in one of the imaginary squares is to be 
put,into the corresponding space in the actual 
square ; and even then, to make the matter as 
clear as it ought to be, it should have been 
pointed out that, not only when a number will 
“* want to come ” where another is, but also when 
it will ‘‘ want to come” outside of any of the 
three squares, it is to be placed in second 
space beneuth the previous number. 
The best solution we have received, as enabling 
any one with only an unfilled square before him 


to fill it up, is that given jointly by W. C. and | 


C. A., and we therefore print it, as follows, 
adding, for convenience of reference, the com- 
ints to the diagram :— 

**Place the middle number in the centre 
square, and decrease it by the number of squares 
on each side towards the N.B., and increase 
towards 8.W. 

| ** For example, we will take seven squares on 
each side ; middle number is therefore 25. Next, 
always—no matter what number we take—in- 
| crease towards 8.E. by 1 from centre, and de- 
' crease towards N.W. 
‘© Below middle number; always place 1; to 
‘the left of middle number always place the 
number which represents the number of squares 
on each side—in this case 7. 


8.W. 


5B. 


«*Above middle number, place twice the 
middle number minus 1 = 25 x 2—1 =50-1= 49, 

“*To right of middle number place twice 
my ial minus the left number=25 x2 

“© With these four numbers, 1, 7, 49, and 43, 
increase towards s.w. by 7; decrease towards 
N.E. by 7. 

«« Now increase towards 8.£. by 1 in all cases, 
and decrease towards N.w. by one in all cases ; 
this will finish the square,” and the completely 
filled equare as given above is shown. 

‘The only alteration we should desire to make 
in. these directions is that, inst of saying, 
+* Above middle number place twice the midd. 
number minus 1,” we should say, “place the 
highest number.” 

It will be seen that our own solution of the 

roblem (which we gave on page 47) avoids the 
Hi ficulties with which our correspondents have 
jhad to contend*by being entirely mechanical— 
or, so to epeak, self-acting. 


CONTINENTAL ORDERS OF 
KNIGHTHOOD. 


n the 
hand- 
some 
plate 
of the 
Orders of 
Knight- 
hood of 
the Con- 
tinental 
Powers 
which we 
e the pleasure of 
senting to our 
readers with this 
monthly part, we have 
included examples 


from twenty different countries, embracing 
such minor States as Saxony and Wurtemberg, 
| Servia and Roumania. Let it not be sappoeot, 
| however, that the collection is exhaustive; it 
| is merely representative, decorations of the sort 
here figured abounding on the mainland, and 
being much sought after. 


As a matter of fact, there would seem to be 
| but one country with only one order, and that 
country is France, the order of course being the 
Legion of Monour, founded by Napoleon with 
such splendour on that memorable 19th of May, 
1802. The French people, although now glory: 
ing in their Legion, were by no means pleased 
with it when it was proposed. An order of any 
sort was considered contrary to those principles 
of freedom and equality for which they had 
persuaded themselves they had been contending 
in their revolution, and when the proposition 
was discussed in the Assembly it was only car- 
ried by 166 votes to 110, the objectors decryin 

the scheme as the institution of a new order o' 
nobility, as indeed it was—an order of nobility 
| for all ranks and all classes, the very embodi- 
ment of Bonaparte’s famous maxim, ‘‘ La carridre 
ouverte aux talens” (‘‘The tools to him that 
can handle them”). 


Close by we give the Spanish orders of Alcan- 
tara, Calatrava, and St. James. In these we 
have excellent examples of those fraternities of 
knights of which the modern honorary orders 
are simply imitations. All three are of great 
age, that of Calatrava dating really from 1158, 
though it was reorganised and took its best- 
known form in 1164; that of St. James dating 
from 1175, preceding by only two years the 
date of the foundation of the Alcantara society. 
As the military orders of the Templars and 
Hospitallers were formed against the Saracens 
in Palestine, these Spanish orders were devised 
against the Saracens in Spain ; but while reli- 
gious enthusiasm alone led to their formation in 
the Holy Land, it was religious enthusiasm 
combined with patriotism which here supported 
them against the Moors. 


Calatrava, from whence the earliest order takes 
its name, was offered by the king as a free gift 
to him who could colonise and hold it against 
the attacks of the house of El Mehedi, who, 
better known as the Almohades, had taken Seville 
in 1146, Cordova ten years after that, Granada 
eight years after that, and had extended their 
empire until it comprised the greater part of 
Spain and the whole of Northern Africa. Don 
Raimond, Abbot of Fitero, accepted the chal- 
lenge, and so founded the first of Spain's military 
orders. 

For over thirty years were the knights inde- 
pendent, making wars on their own account, 
and rospering exceedingly ; but in 1195 the 
terzil akub Almansor came across the Straits, 


swept over the country like a fire-flood, and at 
Alarcos, on the 19th of July in that year, not 
only slew nearly all the knights, but defeated 
the whole Spanish army under Alfonso 1x., 
and not long afterwards captured Madrid and 
Alcala de Henares, The few survivors of the 
order betook themselves to Salvatierra, and 
were for years known as the knights of thet 
town. They added rapidly to their numbers, 
and at Navas de Tolosa, in 1212, played a 
prominent part in the great battle against 
ohammed Abdallah, when the combined 
armies of Aragon, Castile, and Navarre took 
ample vengeance for the slanghter of Alarcos. 

For years the order of Calatrava was a power 
in Spain ; but decay set in, its privileges were 
gradually curtailed, the kin Became grand 
master, and its star is now but an honorary 
degoration, The knights of Alcantara, the old 
knights of St. Julian, instituted by Suero and 
Gomez Barriento, at Ciudad Rodrigo in 1177, 
did not remove to Alcantara until forty-six 
years afterwards. Their history is much the 
same as that of all such ordors. They fought 
hard, with varying fortune: at last th Ww 
rich and prosperous, and powerful and turba lent, 
and then the king obtained the grand master- 
ship, confiscated their wealth, and allowed them 
toaink into insignificance. As with the knights 
of Alcantara, so with those of St. James of 
Compostella, or St. Jago. The order was founded. 
about the same time, flourished about the same 
time, and decayed about the same time, and 
in the same way. 

Passing over Greece, represented by the order 
of the Redeemer, instituted by King Otho on 
the 1st of June, 1833, in commemoration of 
the deliverance of Greece from the Mussulman 

oke, we come to the Prussian orders of the 
lack Eagle, the Iron Cross, and Merit. The 
Black Eagle was founded on the day that 
Frederick 1., the first King of Prussia, was 
crowned. It ranks among the highest in 
Europe, the knights having to prove noble 
descent from both parents during four genera- 
tions. The costume is most elaborate—blue- 
velvet under-clothes, flesh-coloured mantle, 
black-velvet hat, etc. ; and among the peculiari- 
ties of the foundation we may note the new-made 
knights each having to give fifty ducats to the 
Orphan Asylum at Konigsberg, and the prohibi- 
tion of any Knights of the Black Eagle from 
travelling for twenty stunde—or, as a stunde is 
equal to an hour's walk, say, eighty miles from 
home—without giving notice of his intention to 
the king. 

The order of Merit, founded as we now have 
it by the first Frederick’s grandson, Frederick 
the Great, is an institution of quite a different 
stamp. It is actually what its name implies, 
and the decoration is bestowed not for its mem- 
bers’ pedigrees, but for their own personal 
worth. It isone of the most coveted of German 
distinctions, open since 1840 to civil as well es 
military celebrities, and among its foreign mem- 
bers have been Robert Brown, the botanist, 
Michael Faraday, Sir John Herschel, and 
Thomas Carlyle. The Iron Cross owes its origin 
to the Napoleonic wars, having been instituted 
by Frederick William 111. on March 10th, 1813, 
the year of Leipzig, that great battle of the 
nations, in which Austria, Prussia, Russia, and 
Sweden crushed the crippled power of France. 


To the right of the Legion of Honour we 
have three representatives of the Portuguese 
orders: that of the Sword, founded by Alfonso v., 
and re-formed by the Duke of Braganza, and re- 
christened by him the ‘Tower and Sword ;” the 
famous charitable order of St. Elizabeth or St. 
Isabella, founded in 1801, and consisting of six- 
and-twenty ladies, over six-and-twenty years of 
age, bound once a week to visit the Infant 
Orphan Asylum j and the old order of St. 
Benedict, formerly called the order of Evora, 
founded, like the Spanish brotherhoods, for 
the subjection of the Moors, first established 
at Castle Mefra, then re-formed in 1162, and 
then removed to Aviz, in Alemtejo, whose namo 
it now bears, 

The Austrian orders are represented by the 
Golden Fleece, founded by Philip the Good, 
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Duke of Burgundy, on his marriage with 
Isabella of Portugal, to commemorate the manu- 
facturing prosperity of his lands, becoming with 
the accession of the House of Burgundy the 
most famous order of the Empire, and, on 
Charles v., in 1556, resigning the Imperial 
dignity to his brother Ferdinand, ands the 
Spanish title and possessions to his son Philip, 
splitting, as we now have it, into its Austrian 
and Spanish branches; the order of Maria 
Theresa, a purely military decoration, founded 
by the Empress-Queen in 1757, and open to all 
for personal merit ; and the Hungarian order of 
“St. Stephen, founded also by her in 1764, whose 
motto, ‘‘Publicium meritorum premium,” suffi- 
-ciently explains its intention. 


For the Russian orders we have that of St. 
Andrew-—Russia’s patron saint—founded by 
Peter the Great in 1698, and that of Alexander 
Newsky, intended to be instituted by the same 
monarch in commemoration of Alexander Yaros- 
laf—who beat the Swedes on the Neva, and 

’ wascalled Newsky in consequence—and founded 
-after his death by his empress Catherine. The 
White Eagle, also shown in the plate, is really 
‘a Polish order, since become Russian. 


For Sweden we have the ‘Blue Ribbon” 
and the “Yellow Ribbon,” the blue ribbon 
being the ordor of St. Seraphim, founded by 
Magnus in 1280, and revived by Frederick in 
1748, the yellow being the order of the Sword, 
founded by Gustavus Vasa, revived also in 1748, 
but added to and altered by Gustavus 111. in 
1772. 


For Roumania we give her old order of the 
Star, and for Italy we give the military order, 
the order of the Crown, and the order of St. 
Maurice, founded by Emanuel Philibert in 
1572, to defend the Catholic religion against 
the Protestant, but now bearing quite other 
significance. 


For Turkey we have selected the Osmanie, 
the Medjidie given to so many of our soldiers 
.and sailors during the Crimean War, and the 
Crescent—Turkey’s ‘first order—founded by 
Selim 111 in 1799, which met with a fate un- 
precedented in the history of such decorations, 
inasmuch as not one of his courtiers would have 
anything to do with it! His subjects looked 
at the new invention askance, and intimated, in 
unmistakable terms, that his Majesty had better 
give his orders to the foreignera—which his 
Majesty did, and the first Knight of the Crescent 
was Horatio Nelson, on whom the honour was 
bestowed for his victory at the Nile. 


With regnrd to the Papal orders of St.,Syl- 
vester, Pius, and St. Gregory there is little to 
say, except that St. Sylvester—otherwise the 
Golden Spurs, otherwise the Golden Militia— 
was at one time claimed to be the oldest of all 
orders, and was even asserted to have been 
founded by the first Constantine. 


For Wurtemberg we give the order of the 
Crown, formed by the fusion by King William 
in 1818 of the old order of the Golden Eagle, 
the Chase Horn, or Bugle, instituted by Frede- 
rick Charles, and the newer order of Civil Merit 
originated by Frederick 1. in 1806. 


Holland has its two orders, that of William 
and that of the Lion. The military order—that 
of William—founded by William 1. in 1815, 
with its motto, ‘For courage, zeal, and loyalty,” 
the civil order—that of the Lion—founded in the 
same yeat. : 


For Belgium we have the two forms of the 
order of Leopold, instituted in 1832, and divided 
and extended in 1838. Like Holland, Belgium 
has an order for the encouragement of vaccina- 
tion, for which every medical practitioner who 
has gratuitously vaccinated a hundred children 
during a year is eligible; and it also has a 
decoration bestowable on the working classes for 
the ‘combination of operative skill with irre- 
proachable conduct.” 


Tho Saxon order of St. Henry, given for merit 
npon the battlefield, was founded by August rt. 
in 1739 ;)tha Bavarian order of St. Hubert, 


sometimes known as the Horn from its chain of 
Dugles, was founded by Gerhard of Ravensbeg 
in 1444, while the Servian order of Takova, 
between the two, is avery modern one. - 


For Denmark we have the order of the Dane- 
brog, that red flag with the white cross, the 
national standard a Denmark, which, like the 
labarum of Constantine, is said first to have 
appeared in the heavens—in this instance during 
the battle of the Knights of the Sword with the 
fierce Esthonians in 1219—and which was 
founded by Christian v. ; and algo the Protestant 
order of the Elephant, which, owing to the 
rarity of its bestowal, has become one of the 
most coveted in Europe. 


Included in the plate is the famous Maltese 
order, and with this our list ends, Of the deeds 
of the Knights of St. John—or the Knights 
Hospitallers, as they are generally called—a 
whole volume might be written ; we have but 
space for a few notes. Originating in 1048 
among the merchants of Amalfi, who occupied 
the Benedictine cloister not fur from the Holy 
Tomb, with the intention of protecting the 
hospital for pilgrims to Jerusalem which they 
had there founded, they first received their con- 
stitution and endowment from King Godfrey 
de Bouillon in 1099, when Gerard, Count 
d’Avosnes, was their provost, or grand master. 
In 1113 they were confirmed as a spiritual 
order by a bull of Pope Paschal 11. Six years 
afterwards they defeated the Turks at Antioch, 
Palestine was ringing with their exploits, and 
their power had ome enormous, In 1131 
Alfonso 1. meathed them, in conjunction 
with the Templars, the kingdom of Aragon ; 
but the legacy was not taken up, there being 
the likelihood of a difficulty with the inhabitants 
in the case of acountry being left by will. Sixty- 
two years afterwards they became essed of 
Acre—called after them St. John d’Acre—and 
here they stayed as the last bulwark of the 
Weatern Christians in Palestine. Hence they 
wore driven by the Mamelukes in 1291, and 
they then settled at Limasol, in Cyprus, of 
which they made a naval station, and where 
they built a fleet. In 1301 they again entered 
Jerusalem, but soon quitted it, and directed all 
their energics to the capture of the Island of 
Rhodes, for which they left Cyprus in 1810. 
The islets round were taken one after another, 
and the Templars’ possessions falling into theit 
hands, the ilend and its dlopendeneiss became 
a flourishing little State. Othman essayed its 
capture in 1815, but, after desperate endeavours, 
had to retire discomfited. With the Venetians 
in 1844 they took Smyrna, to yield it after- 
wards to Timour Leng, Tamerlane, or Timour 
the Tartar, before whom no foe could stand. 


Twenty-one years afterwards, under Gerard. 
du Pius, they took Alexandria, the castles of 
those days proving as little damaging to the 
fleet of the Eights of St. John as they have 
done in these to the ironclads of Sir Beau- 
champ Scymour. Defeated by Bajazet at Nico- 
polis, they were in 1480 besieged by Moham- 
med 11. in Rhodes, The Sultan had 100,000 
men and 160 ships, but the Knights were too 
strong even for him, and he had to givc up the 
siege in despeir. The Hospitallers were quite 
a power in the Mediterranean, and detachments 
of them were from time to time fighting against 
the heathen in most of the countries of Enrope, 
In 1522 the Turkish attack on their head- 
quarters was resumed by Soliman tho Magnifi- 
cent, and after a long struggle the island was 
betrayed by Andrew d’Amaral, who was cut 
down as the Sultan entered the long-desired 
fortress. The Knights fled to Malta, and there 
they remained, waging constant war against the 
Mohammedans, and undergoing frequent sieges 
from them, until, in 1798, the grand master 
Hompesch surrendered the island to Napoleon. 
The French did not hold it long, for in acouple 
of years it was captured by the British, when 
the order lost pelitical significance, and it has 
now ‘become merely a charitable organisation, 
principally devoting its attention to aiding the 
sick and, wounded in war. In fact, the Geneva 
Convention is due to the Knights of St. John. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(FOURTH SERIES.) 


Seaweed and Seashell Competition. 


W* offered Two Prizes in connection with 

this Competition (see Vol. IIL, page 
627), but are able to award only one. This is 
the first time since the institution of our com- 
petitions that such » thing has happened. In. 
deed, on the contrary, we have generslly found 
it desirable to increase both the number and the 
value of the prizes originally offered, and much 
regret that this is not the case in the present 
competition. We are glad, at the same time, 
to be able to state that the Prize itself, though 
there has practically been little or no competi- 
tion, has been most worthily won. The colle: 
tion and arrangement of the seaweeds and shells 
were excellent, and showed both judgment and 
painstaking care. Our Award is as follows :— 


Priz.—Two Guineas. 


W. M. Burcner, Magdala, Napier Read, 
Redland, Bristol. 


Certificates, 

W. L.’ Oxprieip, Clifton House, Quecn’s 
Parade, Harrogate. : 

E. E. Furusames, Laurel House, Spun: 
Grove, Peckham Rye, S.E. 

W. C. Murruzan, 111, St. Andrew's Rosi, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. 
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FE complete ourdow 
volume with @ 
number,” and bess 
week commence « 
new volume witha 
very strong Hist_«f 
attractions. Wo 

would ask our re 

ers to make the b 

nse of the pre 

tus of the new 


ume which they 
receive this week, =) 
now of course is tt 
most suitable tne 
in tho year for new subscribers to begin. 

The Title and Index to Vol. IF. are new ready, om 
may be had by order through any bookseller, price 
‘All who intend to bind thelr numbers or parte boul! 
at once obtain these. ¥ 

The plates Serued wih neha monthly parts Saving > 

ear may now be obtained by weekly i 
Packet, sirica is. 8d. The Tite and Index will be » 
cluded in this packet ; though, as ly : 
they may be separately by thoee who, ss money 
subscribers, already possess the plates. 

As we have more than once explicitly stated, we a", 
not undertake binding for our readers; this they © 
find little difficulty in getting done at a fair charge. °* 
Jocal bookbinders. We have, however, prep” 
handsome cases or covers, in Bich any bookbum? 
will insert the numbers or . eRe CARES © 
28, each, and may be chtalned through the’ b<! 
sellers in the usual way. 


\ J. 


_R.. BLatkrm Kessrx.—Thanks for your calendar. We 


,T@NORAMUS has us simple a way of solving his difi- 


LEx.—Try Mr. W. W. B. Ball's ‘Students’ Guide to 


A Boston Boy.—There is a ‘‘ Handbook to the Princt- | 


JACK HoRNER.—1. The Model Yacht Building articles, 


. B.—The story entitled ‘ Under a Cloud” ran from 


TEMPLE BaR GRIFFIN. —You can get a map of Epping 


“THORNTON.—The Kite Carriage articles appeared in 
October, 1880, 


H.C. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


carn 


885 


the Bar. i 


pal Professions,” published by Bogue, St. Martin's 
Place ; and nearly every Tegal, ublisher has hand- ; 
books to the Bar and for articled clerks, as nearly | 
cron. medical publisher has handbooks for medical | 
student 


by Mr. Ashworth, were in Nos. 73, 77, and 81. Thi 
article on Sailing and Rigging was in No. 118. In | 
the index to Vol. rv. you will ‘come across many | 
references en the subject. You would find Biddle’s 
the best of the hooks ; it is published at 58. by Norie 
and Wilson, of the Minories. Cutter is best 
and fastest rig for all-round sailing, yawl coming 
next ; schooner, in most people's eyes, looks the best, 
but then it is only good for reaching. A cutter will 
walk ai from a schooner close to the wind, The 
fewer sails a boat has, and the flatter they are 
selmined: the better. 2. He is a professional betting. : 
man, Yes, 


Nos. 17 to 31, It is in print in Parts only. 


Forest for twopence from nearly every bookseller in 
London. The trainsdo run on Sundays, but yon had 
better go on any other day, Book from Liverpool 
Street to Chingford, 


R.—Nobilt’s rings are produced by placing a 
polished steel plate in a dilute solution of acetate of 
lead, and connecting the plate with the positive pole 
of a voltaic battery. On dipping the end of a wire 
connected with the rfegative pole into the solution 
the peroxide of lead is liberated on the surface af 
the steel immediately nnder the wire, and a film 
gradually diminishing in thickness spreads from that 
point outwards. Round the point you get a series 
of concentric circles, showing vivid {ris colours, de- 
pending upon the thickness of the film. 


have seen some like it before. You have, however, 
forgotten about the leap years, and without a word 


of explanation as to the management of the two 
golden letters in such years the calendar is mishead- | 

ing. 
| 


culty as he could wish, for ‘‘has” is a verb, and 
<‘as” is not. 


‘WILLIAM G.—Stencil-plates are best made out of oiled 


foolacap—the paper used a8 waterproof sheets in 
letter-copying books. Gut out the pattern with a 
sharp le, using a plate of glasc to cut on. 


A. J. Ginson.—On our rapper you will find an adver- 


tisement, giving particulars as to whom to apply to 
for particulars regarding admission as boys the 
Royal Navy. 


J. BIDLEY.—Call yourself an amateur, and say nothing 


about your race asa boy. The age, however, has no- 
thing to do with it. 


James Hunter (Renfrewshire).—We should think 


that your plan would be very successful, and would 
Certainly ave the advantage over the ordinary 
method in the absence of danger. Corrosive sub- 
limate is nasty stuff to meddle with, and should 
arever be used except by those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with its properties, and who may be 
trusted. to employ due precautions while engage in 
use. 


PLEE X,QQ.—1. Mr. R. Caton Woodville did design the 
wrapper given away with the last and current bound 
volume. You can only get it by buying thevolume. ‘fo 
collect a million postage-stamps at the rate of thirty- 

would take you seventy-eight years eighty- 
one days and a few hours. Perhaps you forgot the 
leap years? 

DAVID CALVERT (Liverpoo!l).—Most of the Bombyces 
and many other moths, may be captured in abundance 


by means of ‘‘sembling.” Such moths as the Oak : 


Eggar (Bombyx quercus) and the Drinker (Odonestis 
potatoria) generally come in the greatest profusion, 
while many scarcer insects may sometimes he taken 
in tolerable plent; by tile method of collecting. Of 
courte it can only employed during favourable 
weather. 


W. J. P.—1. Your rabbit is suffering from an abscess ; 
if it were not a pet we should say put it mercifully 
to death; as it is you may try to cure it by bathing 
the part'in hot water as often as you can, and as 
soon as you feel matter “bogging ” tinder the fingers, 
run a lancet or clean sharp penknife deeply enough 
in to let out the contents ; afterwards tor it several 
times a day with water in which pure carbolic acid has 
been dissolved, in the proportion of a teaspoonful to 
half a pint of water. 2. No; the coat is not pure 
black, neither on upper or lower parts. The plate is 
a fair representation of the bird. But you must 
make allowance for shading in all the birds. Per- 
haps you are more of a naturalist than an artist 
Try to be both. We like your letter. 


A.C. H.—We really think there ia nothing safer than 
Spratis’ worm-powders, with the composition of 
which we are well jaainted. Try again, and act 
well upto the instructions. After you get rid of the 
worms give the following tonic ball three times a 


di 

dandelion, three grains: powdered liquorice, as 

inuct as sufficient. Write again if the dog is not 
r. 


Nr«rop.—1. Give the dog (collie) a tablespoonful of 
warm castor-oil, and half the quantity of syrup of 
buckthorn, every week; if this does not open the 
bowels give a bigger dose. Change the diet, and 


give plenty of mashed vegetables mixed with the 
1 


food. 2. The back numbers you mention can be had 
at the office, or through any newsagent, 3. Thanks, 


J. B. and Others.—Onr publishers do not nndertake 
Binding, You had better apply to some local bouk- 
ler. 


| F. E. H.— Any snbjects mentioned in our Iast pro- 


spectus that have uot yet been treated will be taken 
up as opportunity occurs, We hoped to clear off all 
arrears soon; but while so many current subjects 
have to be dealt with, matters that *‘ will keep” 
are not unnaturally held back. 


INQUIRER.—‘‘Salt cat” used in pi 
mixture of old lime, gravel, ans 
loam, and salt. 


BE. NoLp.—1. We are very glad to get a letter fsom far- 
off lands like yours (Buenos Ayres), and to know we 
are appre 4 abroad. 2. Yes, your birds are evi- 

dently healthy aud happy too. 3. The “ Discases of 

Canaries,” by Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., was pub- 

lished in Cassell's ‘‘ Canaries and Cage Birds.” 


Sam C. BucKLEY.—First and foremost, your cot should 
not be on the ground. It ought to be elevated, and 
the seams had better be closed. If you cannot ele- 
vate it, keep the floor well sprinkled with sawdnst, 
and as dry and clean as possible. Do not give the 
bath oftener than twice a week. Change the food. 
Give small grey eas, tick beans. barley, tares, and 
good rice We thin! the main fault 1s ‘dampness, 
and perhaps too much splashiug in the bath, 


G._F. Les.—We have slready given away a plate of 
‘Birds’ Esge—in our second volume. 


J. F. BasFORD.—Model Steam-Engines were described 


nries is simply a 
salt, or old lime, 


ua No: 136, and the articles concluded in September, ! 
1881. 


TE NGARUAWAHIA.—The pronunciation of Maori is 
as nearly as possible Mowree. 


H. G. A.—In all such cases you should communicate 
with the publisher, not with the editor. Your com- 
plains would then receive immediate attention. 

ing your part to the publishing office, and it will 
be changed, if it is not too late. 


ZgRo.—If the batsman was not in his ground, aud you 
knocked the bails off with the ball, he is out. If 
ou mean that int trying to catch a ball hit by one 
ataman you missed it, and atumbled over the 
wicket of the other, ‘he ”—whichever “‘ he” may be 
—is net out. 1 
D. G. Jonrs —Get a ‘‘Sclence Directory,” price seven- 
nce inclading ‘postage, from South ensington 
useum, and joi the nearest Science and Art De- 
Eat classes on the subjects you are interested 


Vera.—The midnight sun {fs seen within the Arctic 
circle. The “land of the midnight sun” is a well- 
known expression, and it means the Polar regions. 
The other Pole will do as well, but the phrase ts 
usually applied to the north one only. 

InquisrrrvE.—Soak your paper in weak nitrate: of 
silver, and {it will discolour on being presented. 
the light. Sor saHing model yachts read our article 
on the subject. For"the best book see. answer to 
Jack Horner... ~ +. ital 

Canavos.—Both “The Two Cabin Boys” and “ Wild 
Adventures” began in the Monthly for Novem- 


, 1881, 


lay :—Extract of quassia, three grains; extract of | 


STKPHEN.—The Mint does not stop work. In 1881 there 
were coined 27,445,132 pleces, and the value of them 
was—ailver, £1,004,323 14,Ud.; copper, £17,415 158.7. 


iF. B—Extract the loose screws, plug the holes slightly 


with fragments of cork, put the screws back, and 
they will keep tight for ever. 


P. Tix.—Ink to write on glass must be made ina 
Jeaden dish, and kept in a leaden or indiarubber 
bottle, Mix baric sulphate with a third of its bulk 
of ammonite fluoride, and add sufficient sulphuric 
acid to decompose the fluoride. 


St@GEstor.—When we have time, we will. We just 
‘counted the batch which contained your letter, and 
there were three hundred and forty-nine separate 
epistles ! 

TcuP.—-The Great Eastern is still the largest; but tho 
largest salling-ship is a four-master, the Walter H. 
Wilson, a four-thousand-tonner, 300ft. long, 42ft. 6in, 
broad, and 25ft. deep, launched from Belfast last 

uly. 


L. D. (Ghent.)—1. The man is only out if he hit tho 
wicket tn striking at the ball. 2 “ Boat-building 
for Amateurs” is a half-crown book. It is published 
by Gill at 170, Strand. 3. Notyet. 4. The distance 
of the wicket-keeper from the wickets depends on 

the nature of the bowling, but the closer up the 

better. If you have a longstop, never exceed a 

x 


MacacowaN and ZuLU.—The Indexes are now much 
more detailed, aud are sold separately at a penny 
each. Had they been printed in the number, they 
would have more than filled it, so it comes to just 
the same thing. We fail to see the difference be- 
tween charging a penny for an index, and charging a 
penny for a number which contains nothing but an 

lex, 


| J. WeIss,—1. Dr, E. M. Grace is {n his forty-secon.! 


year, Dr. W. G. Grace in his thirty-fifth, 2. The 
“hat trick’ consists in taking three wickets with 
three balls in one over. 3. If a no-ball is hit, and 
runs made, the runs are seored to the no-ball, nut 
the striker. E 


ALLY SLOPER.—1. The action of the barometer is the 
reverse of what you suppose. It is the pressure of 
the air on the open end, not on the closed end, which 
causes the mercury to rise and fall. 2. The muscular 
action employed in keeping’ a bloycle upright never 
becomes quite involuntary. 38, Not detailed enouch, 
4 The very principle we go upon. When an answer 
is given in monvsyllables, it is because the subject is 
of no interest to others, and the correspondent is 
replied to because of another query in his letter. 


A. G. JENNER.—Captain Marryat, of ‘Jacob Faithful” 
fame, was born in 1792, and diced in 1848. He was a 
well-kuewn and able naval officer. 


Trauma, A, E. BENDING, and Others.—For obvions 
reasons we cannot recommend particular machines. 
fee our article on “Cycle Meets of 1831," in No. 


ZsTHETE and Too Tvo.—-1. The apostrophe and s, as 
in John’s, is a contraction of the old genitive. Jn 
old times the nouns in English were declined the 
same as in other languages, and the genitive endeit 
in es, as in the modern German. The apostrophe 
marks the missing e, and “John's book® is another 
form of ‘‘Johnes book.” ‘Phe idea that “‘’s” is the 
contraction for ‘‘his” is a printer's error of early 
date, and has long been abandoned. 2% Thore is no 
reason for doubting the ultimate indivisibility of 

matter. Your statement is, intentionally or uninten- 

tionally, a burlesque of the theory. The fraction re- 
minds us of the capitat of the company, Promoted by 

Mr. Tigg Montague in “‘ Chuazlewit,” which was or- 

dered to consist of “a one aud as many noughts ag. 

you can get iu the line!” 


H. PENTRKATH.—1. You could get a shilling manual 
on coach-painting at any of the colour-shops in 
Leng Acre. We couyl hardly go into the subject 
at length here. 2 Stamp-dealers advertise on our 
wrapper, but we are not responsible for the state- 
ments of the advertisers. 


ScCOTCHMAN.—1. In a dreamless sleep the whole of the 
brain isatrest, Dreams, talking, etc., are due to the 
fact that parts of the brain are still at work. A 
healthy sleep is a sound sleep, and healthy living and 
healthy work will give it you. 2. Outlines are not 
inked in unless they are intended to be very promi- 
nent. It depends on the style of painting. 3. The 
die is frequently changed during the reign. Look 
back and note the different dies of the present 
queen. 

W. Masters.—Henry vu. “relgned upon the carth” 
from April 22, 1600, to January 28, 1547. It is quite 
new to us that he was a teetotaler, indeed we uever 
heard of Tudor teetotaligm, 


Prrcy.—Kindergarten.means children’s garden. 
the German term for Froebel's “ healthy and happy 
method for the mental and physical education of 
children. The mottaatthe system is ‘ toy-teaching 
and Play-learning,” and the idea is gradually to in- 
struct the pupi} by means of toys, objects, and plea- 
sant exercises, and to work with the things them- 
selves instead of merply talking about their names. 


Jvu1ius C£xsaR.—In the of the city, Anno urhis, 
A.U.; or from the building of the city, Ab urbe 
condita, A.U.C., 753—the date A.u.c.=-the date B.c., 


AN ANx1ovs ONE.—Apply to the Roynl Institute of 
British Architecfs, 9, Conduit Street, W., for the 


It is 


t latest particulars. 


. — An 
harp 
sists of a 
box made of 
very thin deal 
as long as the 
window in 
which it is to 
beplaced. The 
vox should be 
glued —toge- 
ther, and not 
ad 


nailed or 


each end of 
the box you 
glue on it a 
piece of oak to 
form a bridge 
forthe strings, 
and the oak 
should be 
about a quar- 
ter of an inch 
thick and half 
an inch high. 
Stretch the 
strings over 
these blocks, 
tuning them 
in unison, At 
the sine dis- 
tance »bove 
the strings as 
the bee is be- 
low them you 
fix on tour 
slender pegs 
a thin piece 
of wood for 
the window 
to shut down 
upon, and the 
wind blows 
between itand 
the top of the 
box, and 80 
giakes = the 
sound, 


G_ BEXHAM:—-See No. 119 for Grinning like a Cheshire 
‘at. 


JACK.—Shake up some boiled oil with half its quantity 
of gold-size, and shake the net up in the mixture. 
ae it Las been used once or twice waterproof it 
agdio, and it will last for years. 


Woop.—There {s a ‘School of Art Wood-carving” at 
the Albert Hall, South Kensington, with both day 
and evening classes. Apply at the Ticket Office, or 
in the Exhibition Road. e terms are £5 per quar- 
ter and £2 per quarter. 


C. P. M.--Jupiter is thirteen hundred times as big a8 
the eurth. Its polar diameter is 82,380 miles, its 
- equatorial diameter 88,140 miles. 


ErapHRopitTvs.—Better run the risk of erring on the 
right side, and in each instance take your hat off to 
a lady. 

WALTER.—1. Shake hands or bow—whichever the other 
person does, 2. The ballad is that of ‘‘ The King and 
the Abbot of Canterbury,” found in nearly every 
collection, There is a sixpenny edition of it, illus- 
trated, published by Warne and Co., and a copy in 
“Old English Ballads,” published by the same firm. 
Burger translated it into German as “der Kaiser und 
der Abt von St, Gallen.” 3. Not that we know of. 


WILLIAM STOKER.—Shred ordinary indiarnbber into 
benzoline, and you will get a cement which will just 
suit you. 


Ke WR 

an 

ONCE more our good ship B.0. P. 
weather ; 


She's still 
And many a year we'll sail together. 


No ship ere carried such a crew 
\ Of young and old, of dull and clever, 


> Of officers so bold and true— 
yy To sail their ship their one endeavour. 


What fun we've had upon her deck ! 

The stars would wink to hear our laughter, 
As jokes flew on without a check, 

Jokes that entailed no heartache after. 


What tales were told from week to week ! 
One spoke of wreck in mid-Atlantic, 
Another how he'd sailed to seek 
For glory as in days romantic, 


The wonders of the sky and earth, 
Dame Nature's treasures microscopic, 

Adventures bold, the heartiest mirth, 
All these became in turn their topic. 


Then sometimes when the sun was low, 
And heaven displayed her golden treasure, 
Some earnest, low-toned speech would show 
That life is something more than pleasure. 


Ah, well, the time has come to part, 
Our journey we shall long remember ; 

Good-bye! but don’t forget we start 
Next week to sail till next September. 


Ar LAST Z 


Has come to port ere winter 


‘aunch as she can be, 


Cc. E L. Loxse.— 
Thesutograph 
is that of Ad- 
miral de Co- 
ligni, Countde 
Chastilloa. 


ZIsaart. — Dr. 
..G. Grace's 


Cartas. — The 
receipt wasin 
No. 94, but we 
should not re- 


to attempt to 
nickel - plate 
his own bics- 
cle. The in- 
dex would 
have = saved. 
you many 
hours’ work. 


AN OLDREADER. 


GW. P.—About’ ten pounds per ton Apply to 
Ratsey, or some other sailing-yacht builder. The 
yacht agencies would send you lists of craft on sale ; 
see advertisements in “ Field” for a 


ANGLER.—Take some oxide of iron, add to it the same 
quantity of white arsenic, and mix with hydrochloric 
acid six times the measure of both put together. 
Clean the brass, brush on the mixtare, ofl, and var- 
nish, All smali articles can be bronged in this way. 


W. X. Y. Z.—Whitewash, paint, and tape, are all used, 
but the best way of marking asphaite courts is to 
have the lines done in powdered calcite (carbonate 
of lime, calc. spar), such as is used to give a finish to 
tar paving in suburban streets. 


JAMES BAKRR.—To colour book-edges screw the book 
‘up very tight in a press and lay on the colour as if 
the cigs were an ordinary piece of paper. The 
sprink Ing is done with a toothbrush and an old 
comb. 


CURIOUS.—The sequel to “Ernest Maltravers” is 
“Alice, or the Mysteries.” 


E. W.—The best way of removing rusty screws and 
bolts, nuts, pendulum-bobs, etc.,-which have stuck, 
is to dose them well with paraffin oil. 


INQUISITIVE - There has been no reduction of prise; 
nor is there any likelihood of there being. All 
and magazises are sold at a discount by the firm you 
nyention, but that is their affair, not ours. It is the 
a tity the firm sells which pays them, and hence 
they do not show publications which have a amall 
circulation. They will, however, supply them to you 
if specially ordered, and, for the sake of 
your custom, will give you the same advantages as if 
the article were kept in stock. You can get the 
Boy's OWN PAPER at two or three shops in nearly 
every town in Holland and Belgium. 


W. M.—There {s another waterproof glue made 
boiling two ounces of glue in Gala plat of skied 
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